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Matches,  amount  of  wood  consumed  in  manufactur- 
ing, 356. 
.Medical  practitioners,  406. 

Marriages — Emmor  Brinton  to  Deborah  Garrett, 
32;   James  H.  Moon  to  Elizabath  Balderston, 
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George  Rhoads  to  Elizabeth  Letchworth,  56 ; 
Jeremiah  Willets,  Jr.  to  Hearietta  R.  Woodward, 
64 ;  Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.  to  Mary  S.  Bacon,  Benja- 
min Philips  to  Phebe  Moore,  Nathan  L.  Hakes  to 
Elizabeth  N.  Naramore,  80 ;  George  A.  Warder  to 
Mary  B.  King ;  Joseph  Kemp  to  Sarah  Hodgin, 
96;  Mahlon  Kirkbride  to  Mary  B.  Bishop,  104; 
George  Jones  tO  Anna  Keyser,  112 ;  John  Cope  to 
Caroline  Baldwin,  120;  William  Osborn  to  Con- 
tent W.  Moore,  168  ;  Nathaniel  H.  Brown  to  Mary 
H.  Walton,  208;  William  W.  Parker  to  Anna 
Mary  Darlington,  224;  John  Boadle  to  Hannah 
Heaton,  232;  Lewis  Porsythe  to  Mary  Ann 
Hoopes,  240 ;  Richard  J.  Allen  to  Mary  Dutton, 
256  ;  Charles  J.  Allen  to  Martha  D.  House,  328  ; 
Joshua  Baily  to  Sarah  B.  Wood,  360 ;  Samuel 
Walton  to  Sarah  J.  Edgerton,  384 ;  Elton  B.  Gif- 
ford  to  Deborah  P.  Yarnall,  408. 

Newspapers,  37. 

Natural  Fissues  in  South  America,  47. 

North-west  passage,  66. 

Noah's  ark,  size  of,  86. 

Novelties  in  ship  building,  115. 

New  brick  machine,  122. 

Niagara  falls  and  manufactures,  128. 

Naples  and  its  environs,  179. 

Notes  of  birds,  197. 

New  Jersey  central  rail  road,  202. 

Never  break  a  promise,  216. 

New  York  ship  building,  216. 

Nightly  serenade,  255. 

New  thermometer,  256. 

Napthaline,  262. 

New  York,  the  first  of,  295. 

Not  an  enthusiast,  295. 

Not  justified,  333. 

New  three  cent  pieces,  347. 

New  Zealand,  interment  in,  399. 

Nutmegs,  on,  by  B.  Taylor,  363. 

Orang  Outang,  a  pet,  2. 

Original  letters  on  literary  subjects,  14.  20.  26.  45. 

Opium  trade,  the,  59. 

Our  friend,  the  potato,  75.  82. 

Oysters,  230. 

Our  annual  assembly,  235. 
Oils,  258. 

Old  Humphrey,  on  mitigations,  261. 

"Old  Dominion,"  origin  of  the  term,  262. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroad,  296. 

Old  age,  303. 

Oil  from  cotton  seed,  359. 

Oberlin,  John  Frederick,  367. 

Opie,  Amelia,  376. 

One  thing  at  a  time,  389. 

Practice  of  shoeing  horses,  11. 
Power  of  Divine  conviction,  12. 
Parental  government,  20. 
Patience  in  tribulation,  29. 
Productions  of  the  different  states,  34. 
Progress  of  freedom  in  New  Grenada,  39. 
Prayer,  46. 

Potato  disease,  remarks  on  the,  54. 
Phyto-theology ;  or  botany  and  religion,  58.  65.  81, 

89.  97.  105.  113.  121.  129. 137.  145.  153.  161.  169. 

177. 

Penington,  Isaac,  to  Catharine  Pordage,  66. 
Persecution  of  Samuel  Burgis,  75. 
Practical  faith  in  divine  revelation,  77. 
Peirce,  Caleb,  76. 
Picture  worship,  92. 
Proper  government  of  families,  93. 
Paris,  how  some  people  live  there,  119. 
Pike,  Joseph,  extract,  133. 

Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  Poor  Children,  138. 
Palace  for  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  142. 
Penn,  extract,  143. 
Public  reflections  on  others,  165. 
Pennsylvania  temperance  vote,  192. 
Platforms  in  religion,  195. 
Paris  academy  of  science,  215. 
Patents,  218. 

Papuan  negroes  of  Australia,  219. 
Panther  at  large,  220. 


Persecution  for  religion,  221. 

Paschal  Blaise,  227. 

Patience  under  opposition,  242. 

Paper,  manufacture  of,  242. 

Penington,  extracts,  286.  317. 

Profanity,  statistics  of,  290. 

Principles  of  peace,  311. 

Poultry  and  eggs,  311. 

Pacific,  exploration  in  the,  314. 

Philip  Henry's  rule  for  charity,  325. 

Papier  mache,  345, 

Perhaps  not,  346. 

Polygamy  in  Utah,  346. 

Premium  for  the  cure  of  cholera,  347. 

Plainness  of  habit,  349. 

Prayerful  spirit,  good  effects  of,  351. 

Pittsburg,  359. 

Paul,  his  character  after  conversion,  369. 

Pressure  of  poor  rates  in  Ireland,  384. 

Preserving  fruit  without  sugar,  396. 

Patient  exercise,  406. 

Peace  maker  and  peace  breaker,  407. 

Poetry. — Selected. — To  Hannah  Moore,  The  kings  of 
the  soil,  5  ;  Autumn  flowers,  22  ;  Hope's  brighter 
shore,  28  ;  My  father,  36;  "I  thank  Thee  Father 
that  I  live,"  'The  strayed  lamb,  44;  The  buskers, 
52  ;  The  common  lot.  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain, 
61 ;  Summer  by  the  lake  side,  68 ;  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 76  ;  I  will  always  pray.  Human  grandeur. 
The  liainbow,  84;  The  pilgrims.  The  two  worlds, 
92;  The  crop  of  acorns.  Sonnet,  100;  Humility, 
111  ;  Hymn  descriptive  of  Heaven,  Two  charac- 
ters, 118;  Petition,  On  God,  125;  Expression  of 
an  aged  Christian  just  before  he  expired,  125; 
The  flowers,  133;  Grief  was  sent  thee  for  thy  good, 
140;  A  real  occurrence  in  a  circle  of  friends, 
148;  The  hashish,  173;  Earth's  angels,  181; 
Weep  not  for  the  just,  188 ;  The  child's  desire, 
188;  Light  arising  out  of  darkness,  197;  Bel- 
shazzar's  feast,  205  ;  My  sepulchre,  "  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,"  &c..  The  rights  of 
woman,  213;  Lessons  from  nature,  220;  The 
Christian  path,  229;  Comfort  in  the  time  of  trial, 
Faith,  The  mother's  smile,  236;  Cowper  on  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  The  chamber  of  sickness,  244; 
Prayer,  252 ;  Have  I  done  what  I  could.  Prayers 
for  the  ill  at  ease,  268;  Humility,  278;  On  the 
death  of  a  young  Friend,  April,  From  the  Greek 
of  Pythagoras,  284;  Lift  up  the  Cross,  300;  The 
three  calls,  311 ;  The  pilgrims  of  Zion,  Heaven's 
lesson,  316  ;  The  world  is  not  their  friend,  324 ; 
Go  forth  into  the  country,  341 ;  The  old  sexton. 
For  here  we  have  no  continuing  city,  349 ;  Sweet 
mother,  357;  Encouragement,  Parting,  364  ;  The 
child's  wish  in  summer,  372 ;  The  things  that  are 
unseen  are  eternal,  373;  The  two  angels,  381; 
The  lame  child  to  her  mother,  383  ;  The  deserted 
road  in  Pennsylvania,  397 ;  Advice  of  a  parent  to 
his  newly  married  children,  404;  Your  fathers, 
where  are  they?  412. 

Queries  put  forth  by  George  Fox  in  1666,  37. 
Quakerism,  friends  of,  325. 

Relating  to  the  nature  of  true  worship,  with  some 

remarks  on  the  state  of  our  Society,  both  in  early 

times  and  now,  6.  11.  18.  27. 
Review  of  the  weather,  29.  70.  101.  134.  174.  211. 

238.  274.  310.  343.  382.  414. 
Resignation  a  mark  of  true  religion,  30. 
Robson,  Thomas,  34. 
Revolution  in  journalism,  a,  84. 
Rise  and  fall  of  Lake  Ontario,  90. 
Russian  industry,  110.  125. 
Railway  under  London,  111. 
Russel,  Lady  Rachel,  131. 
Responsibility  of  parents,  133,  139. 
Remarkable  delusions,  149.  158.  166.  175.  178.  185. 

193.,^201.  209.  217.  225.  233. 
Reasons  why  Friends  object  to  sending  to  District 

schools,  202. 
Reflections  at  the  close  of  the  week,  211. 
Rowland  Hill,  219. 

Religious  feeling  of  the  North  against  the  Nebraska 

Bill,  230. 
Remarkable  longevity,  246. 
Radish,  the,  287. 


Rotterdam,  a  ramble  to,  289. 
Report  on  books,  299. 
Resist  not  evil,  301. 
Rum  selling  on  Sunday,  347. 

Railway — the  number  of  miles  of  in  the  United 

States,  375. 
Religious  intolerance  in  Russia,  397. 
Robin,  a,  in  difficulty,  411. 

Sea,  a  story  of  sufferings  at,  3. 
Six  Penny  Savings  Bank,  4. 
Slave  trade  to  Brazil,  15. 
Scientific  intelligence,  21. 
San  Francisco  as  it  is  to  day,  35. 
Swarms  of  bees  at  war,  37. 
Strange  sight,  70. 
Speed  of  Railroads,  38. 
Separation,  46. 

Sunrise  from  the  summit  of  Etna,  55. 

Slavery  items,  62.  70.  118. 

Smith,  Humphrey,  69. 

Saline  springs  at  Syracuse,  74. 

Savannah,  79. 

Speed,  94. 

Singular  cargo,  102. 

Sensations  in  drowning,  115. 

Steadfastness  in  religious  duties,  126. 

Sagacity  of  a  horse,  128. 

Slaves  in  Russia,  143. 

Sitka,  147. 

Sincere  motives,  155. 

Sheep  among  the  crockery,  162. 

Shelter,  the  eighteenth  Annual  report,  165. 

Serious  considerations,  174. 

Statistics,  191. 

Singular  heroism  underpromptings  of  humanity,  191. 

Sorrowing  for  the  dead,  191. 

Solar  eclipse  in  1854,  195,  252. 

Strawberry,  the,  200. 

Steamships  in  Great  Britain,  200. 

Sociable  bird,  a,  203.  ^ 

Serpents  bite,  the,  218. 

Singular  eff'ect  of  electricity,  222. 

Snow  storm  in  the  olden  times,  223. 

Salt  Lake,  the  Great,  223. 

Silent  worship,  238. 

Sarcasm,  242. 

Steam  carriages  in  common  roads,  263. 

Stratagems  of  Satan,  217. 

Simplicity  set  at  naught,  282. 

Slave  mothers  and  their  offspring,  288. 

Small  pox  among  the  Chippeways,  290. 

Sentiment  on  slavery  in  Virginia,  291. 

Schuylkill  water,  294. 

Sawdust  as  manure,  298. 

Slaver.    M.  H.  Gambril,  303. 

Suspension  bridge  for  the  Ohio,  308. 

Smith,  Elizabeth,  307. 

Shell-fish,  curious  facts  about,  308. 

Slave  whipped  to  death,  311. 

Sailor  hero,  a,  318. 

Sunshine,  341. 

Statistics  of  crime  in  Philadelphia,  354. 
Strawberry  plant,  the,  357.  361. 
Shanghais,  374. 
Subjection  of  self,  373. 

Steamboat  disasters  on  the  western  rivers,  381. 
Singular  occurrence,  384. 
Slavery  in  Virginia,  386. 
Scott's  diary,  extract  from,  400. 
Shackleton,  R.  to  A.  Darby,  letter  of,  415. 
Schoolmasters,  41.5. 

Trade  with  Japan,  26. 

Truth  for  parents,  45. 

The  form  without  the  power,  55. 

The  religion  of  paying  debts,  83. 

The  pedlar,  86. 

The  world  at  sea,  90. 

The  true  standard,  93. 

Two  armies — muskets  and  spades,  99. 

Tunnel  through  the  Alps,  94. 

The  firm  of  Spinners  and  Co.,  98.  106. 

The  traveller's  friend,  107. 

The  Lord's  mercy  to  his  people,  108. 

The  pride  of  life.  111. 

Truth,  134. 
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The  thriftless  farmer,  138. 
The  stolen  hides,  lYl. 
Tobacco,  its  bad  effects,  181. 
The  body  and  its  members,  187. 
Timely  liberality,  204. 
Two  kinds  of  love  and  unity,  212. 
True  silence,  226. 

Telegraphs,  and  their  extension  to  Africa,  231. 

Tract  Association,  annual  report,  258. 

Tahitian  Parliament,  259. 

The  richest  mine,  278. 

The  tongue,  283. 

The  heroic  miner,  288. 

True  ministers  of  the  gospel,  294. 

The  right  spirit,  301. 

Trials  of  the  church,  302. 

The  Red  Sea,  302. 

Tobacco  and  its  effects,  310. 

Tupper,  extract,  316. 

Transparency  of  the  ocean,  823. 

Training  children,  351.  358.  365. 

Training  insects,  356. 

The  model  housekeeper,  358. 

Type  setting  machine,  364. 

Tunnel,  a,  370. 

The  name  without  the  virtue,  383. 
Tree,  a  hale  old,  386. 


Timber  in  South  America,  388. 
Truth,  408. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  on  nutmegs,  363. 

TJnsettlement,  61. 
Unity,  69. 

Usher  on  sanctification,  99. 

Uncertainty  of  life,  229. 

Unsuccessful  men,  237. 

Unknown  trades  of  Paris,  232. 

Uncles  of  Hugh  Miller,  370.  378. 

Unity  of  the  Spirit,  397. 

Unimportant  differences,  407. 

Unity  in  the  church,  how  to  maintain,  410. 

Visit  to  the  Val  Del  Bove,  22. 

Visitors  at  Niagara,  69. 

Vienna  and  its  inhabitants,  142. 

Vegetable  instincts,  183. 

Vineyards  let  out  to  husbandmen,  101. 

Voyage  round  the  world  without  seeing  land,  199. 

Vegetable  monsters,  263. 

Velocity  of  the  wind,  355. 

Vain  indulgences,  375. 

Watson,  Samuel,  a  brief  account  of  a  family  of 
faith,  19.  28.  36.  45.  50.  59.  68.  76.  85,  91.  99.  107. 


Whales,  killing  them  by  electricity,  47. 

Wonders  of  vision,  55. 

Wheeler,  D.    Extract,  62. 

Wool  and  woollen  manufactures,  114,  122. 

Woman's  rights  in  the  East,  122. 

What  lack  I  yet,  142. 

White  lead,  fatal  effects  of  its  manufacture,  142. 

Woolman.    Extract,  147. 

Way  in  which  ice  is  formed  at  sea,  192. 

We  see  but  in  part,  198. 

Wolves,  200. 

Wilberforce.    Extract,  210. 

Wonderful  works  of  the  Creator,  246. 

Watson,  Joseph,  268. 

Whitlock,  Bulstrode,  286. 

Winter  in  Italy,  294. 

Wonderful  eggs,  324. 

Wenham  Lake,  and  its  ice,  354. 

Wonderful  child,  394. 

Wild  beast  show,  the,  403. 

What  is  sand  ?  409. 

Why  epidemics  rage  at  night,  411. 

Word  to  the  church,  a,  414. 

Yellow  fever  and  the  slave  trade,  5. 
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JOHN  KNOX. 

(Continued  from  page  410,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

"  The  death  of  James  was  followed  by  a  com- 
plication of  intrigues,  which  terminated  in  the 
usurpation  of  the  supreme  power  by  Cardinal 
Beaton,  the  nominal  authority  being  left  to  the 
regent — the  foolish,  incompetent  Earl  of  Arran. 
Cardinal  Beaton,  who  was  the  ablest  as  well  as 
the  most  profligate  of  the  prelates,  had  long  seen 
that  if  the  Reformation  was  to  be  crushed  at  all 
it  was  time  to  do  it.  The  persecution  had  recom- 
menced after  the  death  of  the  king;  but  the  work 
was  too  important  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
hesitating  Arran.  And  Beaton,  supported  by  a 
legaline  authority  from  Rome,  and  by  the  power 
of  the  French  Court,  took  it  into  his  own  hands. 
The  queen-mother  attached  herself  to  his  party, 
to  give  his  actions  a  show  of  authority;  and  with 
law,  if  possible,  and  if  not,  then  without  law,  he 
determined  to  do  what  the  interests  of  the  church 
required.  At  this  crisis,  George  Wishart,  a  na- 
tive Scotchman,  who  had  been  persecuted  away 
a  few  years  before  by  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  and 
had  since  resided  at  Cambridge,  re-appeared  in 
Scotland,  and  began  to  preach.  He  was  by  far 
the  most  remarkable  man  who  had  as  yet  taken 
part  in  the  Protestant  movement,  and  Knox  at 
once  attached  himself  to  him,  and  accompanied 
him  on  a  preaching  mission  through  Lothian, 
carrying,  we  find  (and  this  is  the  first  character- 
istic which  we  meet  with  of  Knox),  a  two-handed 
sword,  to  protect  him  from  attempts  at  assassina- 
tion. They  were  many  weeks  out  together  ; 
Wishart  field-preaching,  as  we  should  call  it,  and 
here  is  one  little  incident  from  among  his  adven- 
tures, which  will  not  be  without  interest : 

"  '  One  day  he  preached  for  three  hours  by  a 
dyke  on  a  muir  edge,  with  the  multitude  about 
him.  In  that  sermon,  God  wrought  so  wonder- 
fully by  him,  that  one  most  wicked  man  that  was 
in  that  country,  named  Lawrence  Ranken,  Laird 
of  Shiel,  was  converted.  The  tears  ran  from  his 
eyes  in  such  abundance  that  all  men  wondered. 
His  conversion  was  without  hypocrisy,  for  his 
life  and  conversation  witnessed  it  in  all  time  to 
come.' 

"  Surely  that  is  very  beautiful:  reminding  us 
of  other  scenes  of  a  like  kind  fifteen  hundred 
years  before :  and  do  not  let  us  think  it  was  noisy 
rant  of  doctrine,  of  theoretic  formulas ;  like  its 
antitype,  like  all  true  preaching,  it  was  a  preach- 
ing of  repentance,  of  purity,  and  righteousness. 
It  is  strange,  that  the  great  cardinal  papal  legate, 
representative  of  the  vicar  of  Christ,  could  find 


nothing  belter  to  do  with  such  a  man  than  to  kill 
him;  such,  however,  was  what  he  resolved  on 
doing,  and  after  murder  had  been  tried  and  had 
failed,  he  bribed  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  to  seize 
him,  and  send  him  prisoner  to  St.  Andrew's. 
Wishurt  was  taken  by  treachery,  and  knew  in- 
stantly what  was  before  him.  Knox  refused  to 
leave  him,  and  insisted  on  sharing  his  fate;  but 
Wishart  forced  him  away.  '  Nay,'  he  said,  '  re- 
turn to  your  bairns ;  ane  is  sufficient  for  a  sacri- 
fice.' 

"  It  was  rapidly  ended.  He  was  hurried  away, 
and  tried  by  what  the  cardinal  called  form  of 
law,  and  burnt  under  the  walls  of  the  castle ;  the 
cardinal  himself,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and 
other  prelates,  reclining  on  velvet  cushions,  in  a 
window,  while  the  execution  was  proceeded  with 
in  the  court  before  their  eyes." 

A  number  of  young  men  indignant  at  these 
cruelties,  conspired  to  put  the  cardinal  to  death, 
and  they  executed  their  purpose  in  a  manner  and 
with  a  deliberation  which  prove  their  enthusiasm 
to  have  been  wrought  up  to  the  pitch,  that  they 
thought  themselves  executing  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  the  Almighty. 

"  The  regent,  who  had  been  careless  for  Wish- 
art, was  eager  to  revenge  Beaton,  The  little 
'  forlorn  hope  of  the  Reformation'  was  blockaded 
in  the  castle;  and  Knox,  who  as  Wishart's  near- 
est friend  was  open  to  suspicion,  and  who  is  not 
likely  to  have  concealed  his  opinion  of  what  had 
been  done,  although  he  had  not  been  made  privy 
to  the  intention,  was  before  long  induced  to  join 
them.  His  life  was  in  danger,  and  he  had  thought 
of  retiring  into  Germany  ;  but  the  Lord  of  Ormis- 
ton,  whose  sons  were  under  his  care,  and  who 
was  personally  connected  with  the  party  in  the 
castle,  persuaded  him  to  take  refuge  there,  carry- 
ing his  pupils  with  him.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
never  preached,  nor  had  thought  of  preaching; 
but  cast  in  the  front  of  the  battle  as  he  was  now, 
the  time  was  come  when  he  was  to  know  his 
place,  and  was  to  take  it.  The  siege  was  indefi- 
nitely protracted.  The  castle  was  strong,  and 
supplies  were  sent  by  sea  from  England.  The 
garrison  was  strengthened  by  adventurers,  who, 
for  one  motive  or  another,  gathered  in  there,  and 
the  regent  could  make  no  progress  towards  re- 
ducing them.  The  town  of  St.  Andrews  was 
generally  on  their  side,  and,  except  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  regent's  soldiers,  was  open  to 
them  10  come  and  go.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  Knox  was  often  with  his  boys  in  the 
church,  and  used  to  lecture  and  examine  them 
there.  It  attracted  the  notice  of  the  towns-people, 
who  wished  to  hear  more  of  the  words  of  such  a 
man.  The  castle  party  themselves,  too,  finding 
that  they  had  no  common  person  among  them, 
joined  in  the  same  desire;  and  as — being  a  priest 
— there  could  be  no  technical  objection  to  his 
preaching,  by  a  general  consent  he  was  pressed 
to  come  forward  in  the  pulpit.  The  modern  as- 
sociations with  the  idea  of  preaching  will  hardly 
give  us  a  right  idea  of  what  it  was  when  the  pro- 
bable end  of  it  was  the  stake  or  the  gibbet ;  and 
although  the  fear  of  stake  or  gibbet  was  not  like- 
ly to  have  influenced  Knox,  yet  the  responsibility 
of  the  office  in  his  eyes  was,  at  least,  as  great  as 


the  danger  of  it,  and  he  declined  to  '  thrust  him- 
self where  he  had  no  vocation.'  On  which  there 
followed  a  very  singular  scene  in  the  chapel  of 
the  castle.  In  the  eyes  of  others  his  power  was 
his  vocation,  and  it  was  necessary  to  bring  him 
to  a  consciousness  of  what  was  evident  to  every 
one  but  himself.  On  Sunday,  after  the  sermon, 
John  Rough,  the  chaplain,  turned  to  him  as  he 
was  sitting  in  the  body  of  the  chapel,  and,  calling 
him  by  his  name,  addressed  him  thus: — 

"  'lirother,  ye  shall  not  be  offended,  albeit  that 
I  speak  unio  you  that  which  i  have  in  charge, 
even  from  all  these  that  are  here  present,  which 
is  this.  In  the  name  of  God,  and  of  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  name  of  those  that  pre- 
sently call  you  by  my  mouth,  I  charge  you  that 
ye  refuse  not  this  holy  vocation;  but  as  ye  tender 
the  glory  of  God,  the  increase  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, the  edification  of  your  brethren,  that  ye 
take  upon  you  the  public  office  and  charge  of 
preaching,  even  as  ye  look  to  avoid  God's  heavy 
displeasure,  and  desire  that  ye  shall  multiply  his 
grace  with  you.'  " 

Then,  turning  to  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  he 
asked  whether  he  had  spoken  well.  They  all 
answered  that  he  had,  and  that  they  approved. 

" '  Whereat,  the  s  iid  John,  abashed,  burst 
forth  in  the  most  abundant  tears,  and  withdrew 
himself  to  his  chamber.  His  countenance  and 
behaviour  from  that  day  till  the  day  that  he  was 
compelled  to  present  himself  to  the  public  place 
of  preaching  did  sufficiently  declare  the  grief  and 
trouble  of  his  heart,  for  no  man  saw  any  signs  of 
mirth  in  him,  neither  yet  had  he  the  pleasure  to 
accompany  any  man  many  days  together,' 

"  Again,  we  ask,  is  this  the  ambitious  dema- 
gogue— the  stirrer-up  of  sedition — the  enemy  of 
orUer  and  authority  ?  Men  have  strange  ways  of 
accounting  for  what  perplexes  them.  This  was 
the  call  of  Knox,  It  may  seem  a  light  matter  to 
us,  who  have  learnt  to  look  on  preaching  as  a 
routine  operation  in  which  only  by  an  effort  of 
thou"ht  we  are  able  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
ourselves.  To  him,  as  his  after  history  showed, 
it  implied  a  lil'e-battle  with  the  powers  of  evil,  a 
stormy  tempestuous  career,  with  no  prospect  of 
rest  before  the  long  rest  of  the  grave, 

"  The  remainder  of  this  St,  Andrews  business 
is  briefly  told: — At  the  end  of  fifteen  months  the 
castle  was  taken  by  the  French  in  the  name  of  the 
regent ;  and  the  garrison,  with  John  Knox  among 
them,  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  the  galleys, 
thenceforward  the  greater  number  of  them  to  dis- 
appear from  history.  Let  us  look  once  more  at 
them  before  they  take  their  leave.  They  were 
very  young  men,  some  of  them  under  twenty; 
but  in  them,  and  in  that  action  of  theirs,  lay  the 
germ  of  the  after  Reformation.  It  was  not,  as 
we  said,  a  difference  in  speculative  opinion,  like 
that  which  now  separates  sect  from  sect,  which  lay 
at  the  heart  of  that  great  movement ;  the  Scotch 
intellect  was  little  given  to  subtlety,  and  there 
was  nothing  of  sect  or  sectarianism  in  the  matter. 
But  as  Cardinal  Beaton  was  the  embodiment  of 
everything  which  was  most  wicked,  tyrannical, 
and  evil  in  the  dominant  Catholicism,  so  the  con- 
spiracy of  these  young  men  to  punish  him  was 
the  antecedent  of  the  revolt  of  the  entire  nation 
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against  it,  when  the  pollution  of  its  presence  could 
no  longer  be  borne.  Tliey  hud  done  their  part, 
and  lor  their  reward  ihey  were  swept  away 
into  exile,  wiih  pros|)ecls  sufiiciently  cheerless. 
They  bore  their  (brtuiie  with  something  more  than 
fortitude,  yet  again  with  no  stoic  grimness  or 
fierceness;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  follow  them, 
with  an  easy,  resolute  cheerfulness.  Attempts 
were  made  to  force  them  to  hear  mass,  but  with 
poor  effect,  for  their  tongues  were  saucy,  and 
could  not  be  restrained.  When  the  Salve  Regina 
was  sung  on  board  the  galley,  the  Scotch  prison- 
ers clapt  on  their  bonnets.  The  story  of  the 
painted  Regina  which  Knox,  or  one  of  them 
pitched  overboard  is  well  known.  Another  story 
of  which  we  hear  less,  is  still  more  striking. 
They  hud  been  at  sea  all  night,  and  Knox,  wiio 
was  weak  and  ill,  was  fainting  over  his  oar  in 
the  gray  of  the  morning,  when  .lames  Balfour,  as 
the  sun  rose,  touched  his  arm,  and  pointing  over 
the  water,  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  he  was. 
There  was  the  white  church-tower,  and  the  white 
houses,  gleaming  in  the  early  sunlight,  and  all 
which  was  left  standing  of  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
drews. 'I  know  it,'  he  answered;  'yes,  1  know 
it.  I  see  the  steeple  of  that  place  where  God  first 
opened  my  mouth  in  public  to  his  glory,  and  1 
shall  not  depart  this  liltj  till  my  tongue  again  glo- 
rify his  Name  in  that  place.'  Most  touchmg, 
and  most  beautiful.  We  need  not  believe,  as 
some  enthusiastic  people  believed,  that  there  was 
anything  preternatural  in  such  a  conviction. 
Love,  faith,  and  hope,  the  great  Christian  virtues, 
will  account  for  it.  Love  kept  faith  and  hope 
alive  in  him,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  right  would 
prosper,  and  he  hoped  that  he  would  live  to  see 
it.  It  is  but  a  poor  philosophy  which,  by  compa- 
rison of  dates  and  laboured  evidence  that  the 
words  were  spoken  in  one  year  and  fulfilled  so 
many  years  after,  would  materialize  so  fine  a 
piece  of  nature  into  a  barren  miracle." 

John  Knox  *' remained  in  the  galleys  between 
three  and  four  years,  and  was  then  released  at 
the  intercession  of  the  English  Government.  At 
that  lime  he  was,  of  course,  only  known  to  them 
as  one  of  the  party  who  had  been  at  the  custle ; 
but  he  was  no  sooner  in  England  than  his  value 
was  at  once  perceived,  and  employment  was  (bund 
for  him.  By  Edward's  own  desire  he  was  aj)- 
pointed  one  of  the  preachers  before  the  court ; 
and  n  London  rectory  was  otiered  to  him,  which, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  refuse." 

(To  bo  comiriueil.) 


A  PET  OLRAMi  OUTANG. 

The  following  account  of  Tuan,  a  pet  ourang 
outang,  will,  we  think,  interest  our  readers.  We 
take  it  from  a  new  French  book,  Voyages  et  Re- 
nts, by  Dr.  Yvan : 

When  Tuan  was  intrusted  to  me  he  was  about 
three  years  old.  Ills  height  was  that  of  a  child 
of  three.  Hud  it  not  been  fur  his  prominent  ab- 
domen, he  would  have  resembled  a  young  Malay, 
dressed  in  some  brown  innterial,  like  our  little 
sweeps.  When  I  freed  him  from  the  bamboo 
bavkct  in  which  he  was  brought  to  me,  ho  seized 
hold  of  my  hand,  and  ined  to  drag  me  away,  ns 
a  little  boy  who  wuntctl  to  escnjw  Irom  some  dis- 
agreeable object  miglit  Iihv(!  done.  I  took  him 
into  my  room,  in  winch  M.  Duironcoy  had  a  sort 
of  cell  prepared  for  hini.  On  seeing  this  new 
cage,  which  resembled  a  Malay  house,  Tuan  un- 
derstood that  it  was  in  future  (o  be  his  lodging. 
He  let  go  my  hand,  and  set  about  collecting  ull 
the  linen  he  could  find.  Ho  then  carried  his 
booty  into  his  lodging,  and  covered  its  walls  care- 


fully. These  arrangements  made,  he  seized  on 
a  napkin,  and  having  draped  himself  in  this  rag 
as  majestically  as  an  Arab  in  his  turnous,  lay 
(iown  in  the  bed  he  had  prepared, 

Tuan's  disposition  was  very  mild;  to  raise 
one's  voice  to  him  was  sufficient.  Yet  he  now 
and  then  had  very  diverting  fiis  of  anger.  One 
day  1  took  from  him  a  mango  he  had  stolen.  At 
first  he  tried  to  get  it  back  ;  but  being  unable  to 
do  so,  ho  uttered  plaimive  cries,  thrusting  out  his 
lips  like  a  pouting  child.  Finding  that  this  pet- 
tishness  had  not  the  success  he  anticipated,  he 
threw  himself  flat  on  his  face,  struck  the  ground 
with  his  fist,  and  screamed,  cried,  and  howled  for 
more  than  half  an  hour.  At  last  I  felt  that  I  was 
acting  contrary  to  my  duty  in  refusing  the  fruit 
he  desired,  for  in  opposition  to  God's  will, 
[  was  seeking  to  bend  to  the  exigencies  of 
our  civilization,  the  independent  nature  which  he 
had  sent  into  the  world  amid  virgin  forests,  in 
order  that  it  should  obey  all  its  instincts,  and  sat- 
isfy all  its  longings.  1  approached  my  ward, 
calling  him  by  the  most  endearing  names,  and 
offered  him  the  mango.  As  soon  as  it  was  within 
his  reach  he  clutched  it  with  violence,  and  threw 
it  at  my  head.  He  was,  however,  only  on  rare 
occasions  peevish  and  naughty. 

When  I  first  let  Tuan  dine  with  me  at  table, 
he  adopted  a  somewhat  incorrect  mode  of  point- 
ing out  the  objects  which  were  pleasing  to  him. 
He  stretched  out  his  brown  hand,  and  tried  to 
put  upon  his  plate  all  that  he  could  lay  hold  of 
I  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  to  make  him  under- 
stand politeness.  He  then  made  use  of  a  strata- 
gem; he  covered  his  face  with  one  hand,  while 
he  stretched  the  other  toward  the  dish.  This 
scheme  answered  no  better;  for  I  hit  the  guilty 
hand  with  the  handle  of  my  knife.  From  that 
moment  my  intelligent  pupil  understood  that  he 
was  to  wait  to  be  helped. 

He  very  quickly  learned  to  eat  his  soup  with 
a  spoon,  in  this  way ;  a  thin  soup  was  placed  be- 
fore him ;  he  got  upon  the  table  like  a  dog,  lap- 
ping, and  tried  to  suck  it  up  slowly.  This  me- 
thod appearing  inconvenient  to  him,  he  sat  down 
again  on  his  chair,  and  took  his  plate  in  both 
hands;  but  as  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  he  spilled  a 
portion  of  it  over  his  breast.  1  then  took  a  spoon, 
and  showed  him  how  to  use  it.  He  immediately 
imitated  me,  and  ever  after  made  use  of  that  im- 
plement. 

When  I  brought  Tuan  on  board  the  Cleopatra 
he  was  domiciled  at  the  foot  of  the  mainmast,  and 
left  completely  free.  He  went  in  and  out  of  his 
habitation  when  he  pleased.  The  sailors  re- 
ceived him  as  a  friend,  and  undertook  to  initiate 
him  in  the  customs  of  a  sea-laring  life.  A  little 
tin  basin  and  spoon  were  given  him,  which  he 
carefully  shut  up  in  his  house,  and  at  meal  times 
he  went  to  the  distribution  of  provisions  with  the 
crew.  It  was  funny  lo  see  him — especially  in 
the  morning — getting  his  basin  filled  with  colfcn, 
and  then  sitting  comfortably  down  to  take  his 
first  meal  in  company  with  his  friends,  the  cabin 
boys. 

Tuan  acquired  the  habits  of  a  gourmet  while 
on  board  ;  ho  drank  wine,  and  had  even  become 
deeply  learned  in  the  art  of  appreciating  that 
liquid.  One  day  two  glasses  were  offered  him — 
one-half  fiill  of  champagne,  the  other  half  full  of 
cinret.  When  he  had  a  glass  in  each  hand  some 
one  tried  to  deprive  him  of  that  containing  the 
champagne.  To  defend  himself  he  hastily  brought 
his  disengaged  hand  up  to  the  one  which  had 
been  seized  hold  of,  and  having,  by  a  dexterous 
ertbrt,  succeeded  in  freeing  it,  he  poured  the 
sparkling  liquid  into  the  glass  of  which  he  had 
undisturbed  possession.    He  then  held  out  the 


empty  glass  to  the  person  who  had  tried  to  de- 
prive him  of  it. 

This  act,  so  well  conceived,  and  so  difficult  to 
execute,  was  followed  by  one  no  less  remarkable. 
Tuan  was  among  the  ropes,  and  would  not  come 
down,  in  spite  of  my  reiterated  orders.  I  showed 
him  a  glass  of  beer  to  persuade  him  to  come  to 
me.  He  looked  a  long  while  at  what  I  offered 
him,  then,  not  trusting  perfectly  to  what  he  saw, 
he  took  a  rope,  and,  with  admirable  precision, 
directed  its  end  into  the  glass.  He  then  drew  up 
the  rope,  put  the  end  he  had  dipped  into  the  liquid 
into  his  mouth,  and  having  made  sureof  theflavour, 
hastened  down  to  share  the  beverage  wiih  me. 

It  is  false  that  ourang-outangs  have  been  taught 
to  smoke;  Tuan  and  all  those  1  have  seen  were 
unable  to  execute  that  act. 

Tuan  took  possession  of  all  the  pieces  of  stuff 
— or  clothing — he  found,  and  either  threw  them 
over  his  shoulders,  or  covered  his  head  with  them. 
Handkerchiefs,  napkins,  shirtS;  or  carpets,  which 
came  in  his  way,  were  indiscriminately  used  for 
this  purpose.  In  those  burning  countries  it  was, 
most  certainly,  not  the  temperature  which  led 
him  to  wrap  himself  up. 

If  an  animal  invaded  his  cage,  Tuan  drove  him 
away  unmercifully;  one  day  he  even  picked  the 
feathers  out  of  a  pigeon  who  had  been  struck 
with  the  unfortunate  idea  of  taking  refuge  there. 

Wherever  we  put  into  harbour,  I  brought  hirn 
clusters  of  bananas ;  the  fruits  were  placed  with 
those  belonging  to  the  oflicers  of  the  staff.  Tuan 
had  leave  to  enter  this  sanctuary  at  his  pleasure. 
Provided  he  had  been  once  shown  which  clusters 
belonged  to  him,  he  respected  the  others  till  such 
time  as  he  had  exhausted  his  own  provision. 
After  that,  he  no  longer  went  ostensibly  and 
boldly  in  search  of  fruit,  but  by  stealth,  crawling 
like  a  serpent ;  the  larceny  committed,  he  came 
up  again  faster  than  he  had  gone  down. 


BARNARD  DICKINSON. 

A  Testimony  of  Shropshire  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  Barnard  Dickinson. 

In  giving  forth  a  testimony  concerning  our  late 
dear  friend,  which  we  feel  to  be  a  duty,  we  be- 
lieve we  may  say  that,  from  his  early  youth  to 
the  end  of  his  pilgrimage,  he  endeavoured  to  live 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  keep  his  command- 
ments. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  Dickinson, 
of  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  born  there, 
on  the  5th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1781.  His  mo- 
ther, a  truly  pious  woman,  died  on  the  day  of  his 
birth,  and  his  father,  a  religiously. minded  man, 
ivhen  he  was  about  four  years  old.  Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, he  came  under  the  guardianship  of 
our  late  honoured  friend  William  Tuke,  who 
kindly  cared  for  his  education.  He  afterwards 
lived  for  several  years  successively  with  different 
well-concerned  Friends,  to  be  trained  as  a  far- 
mer. In  all  these  situations  we  believe  that  the 
religious  watchful  care  exercised  over  him  was 
blessed,  and  that  we  may  safely  say,  he  was 
concerned  to  live  in  great  watchfulness  and  cir- 
cumspection. 

In  the  year  1805,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Ann  Darby,  a  member  of  this  meeting,  and 
settled  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  the  course  of 
a  lew  years,  he  changed  his  residence  to  Coal- 
brookdalc,  and  became  a  managing  partner  in  the 
iron-works  at  that  place.  We  believe  that  he 
endeavoured,  whilst  diligently  engaged  in  busi- 
ness,  to  act  with  Christian  integrity;  and  though 
when  at  home  his  mind  was  closely  occupied  with 
these  large  concerns,  yet  he  studied  lo  be  watch- 
ful,  lest  he  should  be  too  much  engrossed  by  the 
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cares  which  surrounded  him.  He  was  early  ap- 
pointed by  this  meeting  an  overseer,  and  after- 
wards an  elder ;  and  in  the  year  1824  he  first 
spoke  as  a  minister.  His  communications  in  this 
character  were  never  long,  mostly  in  the  utter- 
ance of  a  few  sentences,  evidently  delivered  un- 
der an  apprehension  of  the  requirings  of  the 
Lord's  Spirit,  inviting  all  to  take  heed  to  the 
teachings  of  that  blessed  Guide,  which  would  lead 
us  to  live,  before  God  and  amongst  men,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 

In  the  17th  year  of  his  age,  under  the  heart- 
tendering  visitations  of  heavenly  love,  he  first 
went  out  as  a  companion  to  Friends  travelling  in 
I"  the  \  ork  of  the  ministry.    ]t  is  interesting  and 
'1  nstruclive  to  us  to  remember  with  what  kindness 
and  readiness  he  gave  himself  up  to  this  service. 
Often  did  he  travel  in  various  parts  of  Wales, 
n  jttending  upon  his  brethren  and  sisters  who  fell 
"  called,  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  to  visit  the  few 
scattered  members  of  our  Society  in  that  country. 
But  his  help  in  this  way  was  not  confined  to  that 
district  alone  :  besides  many  other  journeys  of  the 
same  description,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
md  when  under  some  bodily  infirmity,  he  accom- 
janied  a  valued  minisH^r,  during  the  summers  of 
1847  and  1849,  on  a  religious  visit  to  the  inhabi- 
;ants  of  the  Shetland  and  the  Orkney  Islands. 
And  we  believe  we  may  safely  say,  that  in  ren- 
m  dering  these  services  to  our  dear  Friends  of  this 
III  jiass  (who  often  present  an  especial  claim  on  the 
iare  and  sympathy  of  their  Friends),  lie  proved 
a  kind,  judicious,  and  aflectionate  companion. 

He  also,  at  times,  travelled  airiongst  Friends 
in  different  parts  of  this  nation,  and  in  Ireland,  in 
ihe  exercise  of  his  gift  in  the  ministry,  with  the 


full  concurrence  of  this  meeting;  and  when  so 
engaged,  he  was  remarkably  diligent  in  his  exer- 
tions to  be  from  home  as  short  a  time  as  sufficed 
or  the  fulfilment  of  his  concern.    In  the  year 
841,  in  simple  obedience  to  apprehended  duty, 
le  visited,  alone,  all  the  families  of  Friends  in 
ork  Quarterly  Meeting,  on  which  occasion  he 
aid  upwards  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty  visits. 

When  about  fifty  years  of  age,  Barnard  Dick- 
nson  thought  he  saw  the  way  clear  for  him  to 
ithdraw  from  the  large  commercial  concern  in 
hich  he  was  a  partner;  and  a  short  time  before 
caving  it,  with  the  consent  of  this  meeting,  he 
ade  religious  family  calls  upon  the  various 
lasses  of  persons  employed  in  the  coal  and  iron 
orks  belonging  to  the  concern  ;  paying  in  this 
ngagement  about  nine  hundred  and  sixty  visits, 
nost  of  which  were  well  received;  and  the  dis- 
harge  of  this  duty  afforded  him  peace.    It  be- 
ame  increasingly  his  endeavour,  when  thus  more 
t  leisure,  to  assist  his  neighbours  and  friends,  as 
.veil  as  to  promote  objects  of  benevolence,  and 
he  general  good  of  those  around  him. 

Our  dear  friend  was  no  stranger  to  some  of  the 
ares  and  trials  of  life.    He  had  a  family  of  ele- 
en  children,  for  the  education  of  whom,  in  those 
eligious  principles  which  he  and  his  beloved  wife 
had  Ibund  to  be  blessed  to  them,  he  was  deeply 
lioncerned.    She  was  taken  from  him,  by  death, 
n  1840;  and  three  of  their  children  died  at  an 
age  when  their  society  and  amiableness  of  cha- 
racter were  such  as  to  render  them  peculiarly 
endearing  to  a  parent. 

For  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  our  dear 
friend  was  subject  to  a  trying  malady,  which 
gradually  increased,  and  terminated  his  earthly 
course.  For  the  last  few  months  of  his  lifC;  it 
was  attended  with  very  acute  suffering,  from 
which  he  was  seldom  free  ;  but  he  was  enabled 
to  bear  his  affliction  with  much  Christian  fortitude 
and  submission. 

Through  life,  he  had  not  been  forward  to  speak 


of  his  own  religious  views  and  experience  He 
was  of  a  retired,  unpretending  character;  but 
honest,  upright,  and  conscientious,  and  sound  in 
his  faith  in  the  Gosjiel  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Re- 
deemer. 

He  expressed  but  little  of  his  feelings  in  the 
prospect  of  death  and  eternity.  His  patience  and 
cheerfulness  were  striking  to  those  around  him: 
(10  anxious  words  on  his  own  account  escaped  his 
lips.  He  was  in  London  some  weeks  in  the  early 
part  of  last  year,  for  surgical  advice;  and  when 
told  that  his  medical  attendants  could  do  little  more 
for  him,  he  remained  silent  a  short  time,  and 
then  said,  with  much  sweetness  and  solemnity, 
"  Great  and  marvellous  arc  thy  works,  Lord  God 
Almighty  ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King 
of  saints."  On  one  occasion  after  his  return 
home,  he  said  that  he  hoped  his  sufferings  might 
be  blessed  to  others,  if  not  to  himself.  He  could 
not  say  that  he  felt  any  condemnation,  a  favour 
for  which  he  could  not  be  too  thankful.  Under  a 
list  ling  of  the  many  mercies  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed, he  was  enabled  to  make  this  acknowledgment : 
"  I  have  never  wished  my  pains  less,  or  my  suf- 
ferings changed." 

He  died  on  the  30. h  of  the  Fourth  month, 
1852,  at  his  own  residence,  Coalbrookdalo,  aged 
seventy-one;  a  minister  about  twenty-four  years. 
His  memory  is  precious  to  us;  and  we  reverently 
Ijelieve  that  his  vnd  was  peace,  and  acceptance 
with  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 


A  Story  of  Suffi;riiig  at  Sea— Six  Days  upon  the 
Ocean  without  Food  or  Water. 

On  the  25th  of  February  last,  the  schooner  S. 
R.  Soper,  Capt.  Samuel  Soper,  sailed  from  Pro- 
vincetown,  for  a  cruise  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for 
whales.  Nothing  unusual  happened  until  about 
the  last  of  July,  when  one  morning  a  school  of 
whales  was  discovered.  Three  boats  were  im- 
mediately lowered,  each  containing  five  men,  and 
commanded  by  the  captain,  first  and  second  mate. 
The  second  mate  killed  the  first  whale,  and  towed 
him  to  the  ship.  The  other  whales  then  started 
olf,  pursued  by  the  boats  of  the  captain  and  mate. 
This  was  in  longitude  about  77 — in  lalitute  aijout 
34.  They  continued  the  pursuit,  and  finally  the 
captain  fastened  to  and  killed  a  40  barrel  sperm 
whale.  By  this  time  night  began  to  set  in,  and 
no  vessel  was  to  be  seen  from  the  boats  in  any 
direction.  This  was  rather  startling,  as  they 
had  no  provisions  or  water  on  board,  but  upon 
consultation  they  concluded  to  stick  by  the  whale 
until  morning,  in  the  hope  that  with  returning 
daylight  they  should  be  able  to  find  their  vessel. 
When  morning  broke,  the  horizon  was  anxiously 
scanned,  but  no  vessel  was  to  be  seen. 

All  that  day  was  spent  in  cruising  round  after 
her,  and  at  night  another  consultation  was  held. 
They  had  compasses,  but  no  time,  and  the  cap- 
tain ordered,  that  during  the  night  they  should 
each  go  in  a  certain  direction,  and  meet  in  the 
morning.  The  mate,  Samuel  Genu,  of  Province- 
town,  states  that  he  followed  these  directions 
carefully,  but  when  morning  dawned,  the  cap- 
tain's  boat  was  not  to  be  found.  He  spent  a  por- 
tion of  the  next  day  in  searching  for  the  captain, 
but  finding  his  efforts  vain,  and  that  his  crew  were 
beginning  to  suffer  dreadfully  for  food  and  water, 
they  being  in  an  open  whaleboat,  without  protec- 
tion from  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun,  he  concluded 
that  it  was  best  for  him  to  shape  his  course  for 
the  nearest  land,  which  he  did  by  steering  a  N. 
N,  W.  course.  They  had  a  sail,  but  it  was  not 
of  much  use.  Their  sufferings  from  this  time 
cannot  be  described.  But  once  they  saw  a  ves- 
sel.   She  was  at  some  distance,  and  the  sea  was 


very  rough,  so  that  the  mate  deemed  in  impossi- 
ble with  safety  to  steer  for  her;  and  as  those  on 
b<iard  did  not  see  the  boat,  tliey  witnessed  her 
disappearance  with  the  feeling  that  their  last  hope 
was  leaving  them. 

it  now  began  to  blow  severely,  and  the  male 
was  obliged  to  rig  a  "  drug"  with  his  oars  and 
whaling  lines,  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  lie  to 
without  danger.  When  the  gale  ceased,  he  again 
put  sail  on  the  boat,  but  the  crew  were  almost  at 
the  last  gasp  of  suffering;  their  lips  were  black, 
and  death  seemed  to  stare  them  in  the  face.  For 
the  last  twenty-four  hours,  so  great  were  the 
pangs  of  thirst,  that  they  began  to  drink  salt  wa- 
ter, which  usually  brings  on  delirium  and  death 
in  a  short  time.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  they 
made  Cape  Fear,  and  went  ashore,  reaching 
Beaufort,  N.  C.  iMr.  Genu  and  one  of  the  crew, 
Cornelius  Prince,  of  Boston,  worked  their  passage 
ill  a  vessel  to  New  York,  and  reached  this  city 
on  Sunday  last,  and  are  now  at  Provincetown, 

What  has  been  the  late  of  the  captain  and  the 
five  men  in  his  boat  is  unknown.  They  may 
have  discovered  the  vessel,  or  they  may  have 
reached  tlio  shore.  If  they  did  not,  they  have 
probably  all  perished.  There  was  a  short  rain 
one  day  while  they  were  on  board  the  boat,  but 
they  had  no  means  to  eaten  it.  The  second  male 
and  five  men  are  on  board  the  vessel,  and  she  is 
iherelbre  probably  sale,  and  will  probably  arrive 
at  some  Aihmlic  |)ort  in  a  few  days. 

The  face  ol  the  mate  still  bears  the  irr]|jKess 
of  the  terrible  sufferings  he  has  undergone,  in 
parchf^d  imd  blackened  lips,  and  sunken  and 
deathlike  leutures. — Boslo/i  T/av. 


fcir  "  Tlie  Fri,;]iil.'' 

FRIENDS  IN  WALES. 

(Conliiiued  froin  page  -Ul!,  Vol.  XXVL) 

In  the  year  1664,  the  spirit  of  persecution  in 
Wales  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  so  ac- 
tive as  it  had  been.  Yet  some  iniquitous  distraints 
for  tyihes  and  other  ecclesiastical  demands  were 
made,  and  some  cases  of  imprisonment  for  refus- 
ing to  swear  occurred.  Amongst  those  imprison- 
ed on  this  last  account,  were  Thomas  Lloyd  and 
Richard  Moore.  They  were  kept  prisoners  a 
long  lime,  but  doubtless  had  some  liberty,  for  it 
would  appear  that  Thomas  Lloyd  married  after 
his  commitmenf,  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Gilbert 
Jones.  We  have  no  positive  information,  but  it 
appears  probable,  as  Besse  says  lie  was  confined 
several  years,  that  he  was  continued  a  prisoner 
until  1672, — for  we  find  that  in  that  year  he 
was  released  from  the  goal  in  Montgomery,  with 
many  other  Friends,  by  letters  patent  from  king 
Charles  the  Second. 

In  1665,  Humphrey  Wilson  one  of  those  com- 
mitted to  prison  with  Charles  Lloyd  in  1662,  died 
a  prisoner  of  a  distemper  occasioned  by  the  cold- 
ness and  unwholesomeness  of  the  place  of  his 
confinement. 

Richard  Davies  had  been  labouring  in  the  gos- 
pel in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  There  he 
had  got  a  little  tinctured  with  the  Perrot  spirit, 
but  quickly  saw  through  its  deceitful  pretences, 
and  was  enabled  not  only  to  see  its  errors,  but  to 
bear  a  faithful  testimony  against  it.  When  he 
returned  to  VVelchpool,  he  found  the  same  Friends 
in  prison  who  were  there  when  he  left,  except 
perhaps  Humphrey  Wilson,  The  under  jailer 
during  his  absence,  had  a  dream  to  this  effect : — 
He  thought  he  had  in  his  fold  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  that  he  wrestled  much  to  get  a  certain  ram 
among  them,  but  could  not  succeed.  Soon  after 
Richard's  return  to  Poole,  on  the  first  day  of 
Sixth  month  this  year,  he  was  arrested  by  a 
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iieiglibouring  justice  of  tlie  peace,  who  hail  huil  a 
dirterence  wilh  him,  and  who  in  liic  language  of 
Besse,  "  vented  his  own  private  spleen,  by  ten- 
dering to  the  said  Richard  the  oath  ol' allegiance, 
and  sending  him  to  prison,  where  he  coniinued 
Sonne  years."  When  Ricliard  was  brought  to  the 
prison,  the  dreaming  keeper  said  to  Charles 
Lloyd,  "Now  I  have  got  the  old  ram  in  among 
the  sheep."  But  tlie  dream  came  true,  for  the 
head  jailer  let  him  go  home  ih  it  very  night  to  his 
wife  and  family;  and  though  he  was  counted  a 
prisoner,  and  was  premunired  with  his  brethren, 
yet  he  was  never  strictly  confined.  He  was  one 
of  those  set  at  liberty  by  letters  patent  in  1G72. 

In  Shrewsbury  this  year,  Constantino  Overton 
and  Abraham  Pay  nor,  two  freemen  of  that  cor- 
poration, were  dist'ranchiseJ  Ibr  allowing  religious 
meetings  to  be  held  in  their  houses,  and  Ibr  re- 
fusing to  swear.  Constantiiie  and  Humphrey 
Overton  for  opening  their  stores  on  a  Christmas 
day,  were,  with  two  servants,  imjirisoned. 

A  concern  now  came  upon  Richard  Davies  to 
visit  some  counties  in  Kngland  and  Wales,  but 
he  was  a  prisoner,  and  though  left  much  at  liber- 
ty by  his  keeper,  he  would  not  go  without  con- 
sent. Most  travelling  Friends  were  at  that  time 
prisoners,  and  the  sense  of  duty  was  urgent  on 
Ricliard  to  visit  the  stripped  meetings  in  gospel 
love.  He  says,  "  I  followed  my  good  Guide,  that 
showed  me  what  to  do.  I  went  to  the  jailer  and 
told  him  1  had  an  occasion  to  go  out  a  little  while, 
and  1  could  not  go  without  acquainting  him  of  it, 
because  1  was  his  prisoner.  H-i  said,  I  warrant 
you  will  go  to  |)reach  somewhere  or  other,  and 
llien  you  will  be  taken  to  [)ris()n  ;  and  what  shall 
1  do  then?  I  told  him,  that  if  I  was  taken  prison- 
er, I  would  send  to  him  where  I  was,  and  he 
might  send  for  me  if  he  pleased ;  so  he  bid  me 
have  a  care  of  myself." 

Richard  went  first  to  Shrewsbury,  and  thence 
into  Worcester,  holding  meetings  as  he  went.  After 
many  religious  opjiortunities  in  Gloucestershire,  he 
passed  into  liristol.  When  his  gospel  labours  in 
that  city  were  satisfactorily  ended,  he  set  forward 
on  his  journey  towards  Pembrokeshire.  He 
says,  "  1  travelled  without  any  companion  but  the 
Lord  nlone,  who  was  with  me  all  along  in  my 
journey  ;  he  was  my  helper  and  preserver.  So  1 
came  to  the  house  of  our  friend  Lewis  Davies, 
who  gladly  received  me  in  the  Lord.  Staying 
there  some  time,  they  lent  me  a  horse  to  go  to  u 
meeting  at  Redstone,  and  1  left  my  own  horse 
behind  rnc,  thinking  he  might  rest  for  some  days 
after  my  hard  riding.  When  1  came  to  the  place, 
the  meeting  was  out  of  doors,  there  beini;  no 
house  that  1  knew  of  that  could  contain  the  multi- 
tude of  people.  When  we  came  to  the  meeting, 
Meredith  Edwards,  whom  Friends  judged  unfit  to 
preach  the  gospel,  had  the  confidence  to  speak  to 
the  people  till  they  were  weary  of  liim,  and  those 
that  were  sensible  were  burdened  by  iiim ;  after 
some  time  there  stood  up  u  Friend  and  silenced 
him.  1  sat  as  a  stranger  among  them.  The 
Lord  was  with  us,  his  good  presence  was  our 
comfort  and  saiislaction  ;  and  after  some  time  1 
hud  an  opportunity  to  open  to  the  peojile  those 
things  thai  belong  to  (heir  eternal  salvation;  and 
having  concluded  the  meeting  in  prayer,  this 
man,  Meredith  Edwards  aforesaid,  stood  up  again 
and  preached  to  the  jHjopIc,  and  1  turned  my  back 
and  came  away,  and  the  Friends  with  most  of  the 
people  followed  n>e.  As  I  was  coming  out,  a 
Friend  came  and  told  me,  there  were  two  soldiers 
(1  understood  afterwards  they  were  the  two  sons 
of  a  priest)  that  hud  brougiil  my  iiorse  there  some 
miles.  Wlicn  1  saw  my  iior>e,  1  drew  nigh  to 
them,  and  asked  them  who  brought  my  horse 
there  1    They  asked  me  whi.lher  1  was  the  man 


that  came  from  Bristol.  I  said  I  was.  Then 
said  they,  you  are  the  man  we  look  for.  I  asked 
them,  by  what  authority  they  came,  or  what 
warrant  they  had?  and  they  showed  mo  their 
swords  and  pistols.  I  told  them  such  warrants 
highivaymeii  had.  Then  I  asked  them  how  they 
durst  venture  so,  among  such  a  company.  They 
said  they  knew  we  were  peaceable  men,  and 
would  not  resist;  otherwise  they  would  have 
brought  greater  force,  1  told  Friends,  we  were 
not  bound  to  obey  them,  and  desired  Friends  to 
part  and  leave  only  two  or  three  with  me;  but 
Friends'  love  was  so  great  to  me,  that  they  kept 
mostly  in  a  body  about  me.  So  i  desired  the 
Friends  to  take  my  saddle  and  bridle,  that  was 
upon  the  Friend's  horse  that  I  rode  to  the  meeting 
1)1),  and  put  them  on  my  own  horse.  So  1  goi 
upon  my  horse,  and  bid  them  lay  their  hands  ott" 
my  horse,  for  I  feared  not  their  swords  nor  pis- 
tols; but  if  they  had  a  warrant  from  any  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  lawful  magistrate  within  the 
county,  I  would  obey  it.  Then  they  let  my  horse 
go,  and  1  turned  a  little  aside,  and  saw  ihein  lay 
hold  of  the  other  man  Meredith  Edwards  ;  I  could 
not  call  him  Friend,  because  he  was  not  guided 
by  a  right  spirit.  I  turned  myself  to  them  again, 
and  told  them,  that  if  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
lawful  magistrate  wi;hin  the  county,  had  anything 
to  say  to  me  that  came  from  Bristol,  he  should 
hear  of  me  at  the  house  of  William  B  iteman,  in 
Haverford-west.  1  told  them  my  business  would 
require  some  stay  in  the  country.  So  they  le; 
me  go  pretty  friendly,  and  I  had  several  brave 
meetings  in  Haverlbrd-west,  and  other  places  in 
the  county." 

"  As  for  M.  Edwards,  the  two  men  before  men- 
tioned took  him  before  a  justice :  the  justice  would 
have  been  moderate  to  him,  and  would  have 
shown  him  kindness,  but  he  by  his  ungoverned 
temper,  provoked  the  justice  to  passion,  so  that  he 
committed  him  to  the  House  ol'  Correction  as  a 
vagrant,  for  three  months,  to  the  great  trouble  of 
Friends," 

(To  be  continun<IO 

Fur  "  TliH  Frii  iui.  ' 

AclviiowlcdgiiicQt  of  Divine  Guodncss, 

Those  who  occupy  the  talents  committed  to 
them,  to  the  glory  of  the  Giver,  always  speak 
well  of  the  goodness  of  God.  They  acknowledge 
his  unmerited  mercy,  in  lifting  them  out  of  the 
pit  of  distress  when  all  earthly  helps  had  failed, 
and  in  setting  their  feet  upon  the  Rock,  which 
can  alone  sustain  the  obedient  snul.  He  enlight- 
ens their  path  through  life,  renews  from  lime  to 
time  their  faith  in  Him,  and  fills  their  hearts  with 
praise  and  thanksgiving  Ibr  the  consolations  of 
his  Spirit.  As  the  end  of  their  pilgrimage  draws 
nigh,  their  spirits  redeemed  from  all  earthly  at- 
tractions, become  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
contemplating  the  joys  of  the  church  triumphant 
in  heaven,  inspired  with  holy  hope,  by  Him  who 
halh  done  great  things  for  their  redemption,  that 
they  also  shall  be  permitted  to  join  that  multitude 
clothed  in  white,  to  sing  ceaseless  praises  to  his 
excellent  Name.  Tlie  following  are  testimonies 
to  this  ellecl. 

"Thou  art  my  God,  and  1  will  praise  thee;  my 
Saviour,  and  1  will  exalt  thee.  What  moved 
thee,  O  thou  Father  of  infinite  goodness  and  mer- 
cy, to  cast  an  eye,  a  pitying  eye,  upon  me,  a  poor 
worlhloss  creature,  when  1  was  running  in  the 
sure  road  to  eternal  destruction  ?  Nothing,  no- 
thing but  ihy  unbounded  love  to  the  poor  souls  of 
men,  who  wouldesi  not  thai  any  should  perish, 
but  that  alt  should  come,  and  hive  everlasting 
life.  When  1  was  sitting  low  in  the  carih,  wea- 
ried wilh  following  the  vanities  of  this  licentious 


age,  wanting  to  find  more  of  happiness  than  this 
transitory  world  can  give,  then  thou  lookedst 
upon  me,  O  Lord,  in  thy  infinite  and  unspeakable 
mercy,  and  saidsf,  '  Follow  me;'  nay  not  only 
so,  but  lediiest  me  forth,  free  from  the  entangle- 
ments of  the  world,  and  from  the  many  snares 
that  are  therein." — Mary  Naftel. 

"  Let  me  not  be  thought  ungrateful  to  the  Pre- 
server of  men.  I  forget  not,  I  think,  to  comme- 
morate the  mercy  which  has  sustained  in  the  way 
of  affliction,  supported  through  many  deep  and 
hidden  conflicts,  been  a  resting  place  to  my  tossed 
spirit,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land,  and  enabled  me  at  seasons,  not  onl)'  to 
praise  him  for  mercies  past,  but  also  I  trust  hum- 
bly to  hope  for  more.  O,  my  precious  friends, 
may  we  all  be  more  willing  to  walk,  by  faith,  and 
not  by  sight ;  and  to  profit  by  that  which  we  have 
suffered  ;  this  is  of  all  Christian  lessons,  one  of 
the  hardest  to  endure.  It  has  been  a  very  fre- 
quent one  in  my  little  experience,  and  continues 
to  be  so;  and  were  it  not  for  a  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  steps  taken 
in  simple  faith,  are  large  steps  in  Christian  ad- 
vancement, I  should  be  often  ready  to  cast  away 
the  shield.  I  know  nothing  1  covet  so  much,  as  to 
be  able  to  adopt  the  language  of  David,  '  My 
heart  is  not  haughty,  nor  my  eyes  lofty  ;  neither 
do  I  exercise  myself  in  great  matters.'  My  soul 
is  become  as  a  weaned  child.  And  as  to  this 
world,  I  hope  I  am  losing  my  interest  in  every 
other  prospect  than  that  of  standing  in  my  right 
allotment;  whether  it  ever  be  required  of  me  to 
run  in  the  way  of  the  Lord's  commandments  in 
a  public  line  again;  or  whether  a  short  time  only 
remains  for  me  to  trim  the  lamp,  and  through 
Divine  aid,  have  it  burning,  when  the  midnight 
cry  is  heard." 

In  18L5  she  wrote,  "  I  commemorate  the  mercy 
which  has  hitherto  kept  me  in  heights  and  in 
depths,  so  that  the  power  of  the  enemy  has  not 
ultimately  prevailed.  But  though  the  cup  of  suf- 
fering haih  been  largely  administered — though 
faith  hath  been  often  ready  to  fail,  and  many  se- 
vere provings  and  conflicts  have  been  my  experi- 
ence, known  only  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  the 
ability  is  yet,  at  seasons,  mercifully  afforded,  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  Divine  faithfulness,  in  that 
his  promise  has  so  far  been  verified,  '  Thy  life 
will  1  give  unto  thee  for  a  prey,  in  all  places  whi- 
ther thou  goesl.'  May  patience  then  have  its 
perlecl  work  in  me,  and  the  fiery  baptisms  do 
their  office,  until  in  the  end  of  days,  a  capacity 
may  be  received  to  unite  in  the  final  surrender  of 
the  holy  Pattern,  'Thy  will,  O  Father,  and  not 
[mine,  be  done;'  and  thereby  to  join  in  the  song 
[of  the  redeemed,  even,  '  Great  and  marvellous  are 
thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are 
thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints.'  Amen  and  amen, 
saith  my  soul." — Sarah  Hustler. 


Six  Penny  Savings  Bank. — The  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  in  speaking  of  the  Six 
Penny  Savings  Bank,  recently  opened  in  that 
city,  says,  it  has  already  led  to  small  savings  on 
the  part  of  a  large  number  of  children,  as  well  as 
adults,  and  will  eventually  accomplish  much  good 
to  the  poorer  classes.  The  total  deposits  up  to 
the  beginning  of  this  month  amount  to  about  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent,  is  allowed  on  all  accumulations  under  $500, 
and  five  per  cent,  on  all  above  that  sum.  Interest 
is  allowed  after  the  deposits  reach  three  dollars. 
One  of  the  first  deposits  in  the  Six  Penny  Bank 
was  made  by  an  urchin  who  was  without  shoes 
or  stockings.  His  first  deposit  was  the  sum  of 
five  cents,  and  before  the  end  of  the  day  it 
reached  i  hiriy-oiie  cents.    He  begged  that  his  de- 
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josit  book  might  be  retained  at  the  bank,  other- 
vise  his  parents  would  claim  all  his  future  earn- 
I  (as  they  had  his  previous  ones)  for  the 
1  )urchase  ol'  liquor.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have 
he  objects  of  the  Institution  generally  known,  to 
nduce  thousands  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
ege  of  depositing  their  small  earnings  in  this 
nanner  in  other  cities. 


Selected. 


TO  HANNAH  MOORE. 


BY  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Written  in  her  album,  at  "  Cowslip  Green,"  the  place 
f  her  residence,  when  requested  by  her  to  insert  his 
tame. 

Why  should  you  wish  a  name  like  mine 

Within  your  book  to  stand  ; 
Witli  those  who  shone,  and  those  who  shine 
As  worthies  of  our  land? 

What  will  the  future  age  have  gained, 

When  my  poor  name  is  seen, 
From  knowing  I  was  entertained 
By  you  at  "  Cowslip  Green  ?" 

Rather  let  me  record  a  name 

That  shall  adorn  your  page. 
Which  like  the  sun  is  still  the  same. 
And  shines  from  age  to  age. 

Jesus  !  who  found  me  when  I  stray'd 

In  Afric's  dreary  wild. 
Who  for  my  soul  a  ransom  paid  ; 
And  made  His  foe  a  child  ! 

He  taught  my  wild  blaspheming  tongue, 

To  aim  at  prayer  and  praise ; 
To  make  His  grace  my  theme  and  song ; 
And  guided  all  my  ways. 

A  monument  of  Mercy's  power 

Where'er  I  stand,  is  seen. 
Such  as,  I  think,  was  ne'er  before 
Beheld  at  "Cowslip  Green." 


Selected. 


THE  KINGS  OF  THE  SOIL. 


BY  EDWIN  HENRY  BURKINGTON. 

Black  sin  may  nestle  below  a  crest, 

And  crime  below  a  crown. 
As  good  hearts  beat  'neath  a  fustian  vest, 

As  under  a  silken  gown. 
Shall  tales  be  told  of  the  chiefs  who  sold 

Their  sinews  to  crush  and  kill. 
And  never  a  word  be  sung  or  heard 

Of  the  men  who  reap  and  till  ? 
I  bow  in  thanks  to  the  sturdy  throng 

Who  greet  the  young  morn  with  toil ; 
And  the  burden  I  give  my  earnest  song 

Shall  be  this— The  Kings  of  the  Soil  I 
Then  sing  for  the  Kings  who  have  no  crown 

But  the  blue  sky  o'er  their  head  ; — 
Never  Sultan  or  Dey  had  such  power  as  they, 

To  withhold  or  to  offer  bread  I 

Proud  ships  may  hold  both  silver  and  gold, 

The  wealth  of  a  distant  strand  ; 
But  ships  would  rot,  and  be  valued  not, 

Were  there  none  to  till  the  land. 
The  wildest  heath  and  the  wildest  brake, 

Are  rich  as  the  richest  fleet. 
For  they  gladden  the  wild  birds  when  they  wake, 
,   And  give  them  food  to  eat. 
And  with  willing  hand,  and  spade,  and  plough, 

The  gladdening  hour  shall  come. 
When  that  which  is  called  the  "  waste  land"  now. 

Shall  ring  with  the  "Harvest  Home." 

I  value  him  whose  foot  can  tread 

By  the  corn  his  hand  has  sown  ; 
When  he  hears  the  stir  of  the  yellow  reed 

It  is  more  than  music's  tone. 
There  are  prophet-sounds  that  stir  the  grain, 

When  its  golden  stalks  shoot  up ; 
Voices  that  tell  how  a  world  of  men 

Shall  daily  dine  and  sup. 
Then  shame !  0  shame,  on  the  miser  creed, 

Which  holds  back  praise  or  pay 
From  the  men  whose  hands  make  rich  the  lands; — 

For  who  earn  it  more  than  they  ? 


The  poet  hath  gladdcn'd  with  song  the  past, 

And  still  sweetly  ho  strikcth  the  string, 
But  a  brighter  light  on  him  is  cast 

Who  can  plough  as  well  as  sing. 
The  wand  of  Burns  had  a  double  power 

To  soften  the  common  heart, 
Since  with  harp  and  spade,  in  a  double  trade, 

He  shared  a  common  part. 
Rome  lavished  fame  on  the  yeoman's  name 

Who  banished  her  deep  distress, 
But  had  he  ne'er  quitted  the  field  or  plough 

His  mission  had  scarce  been  less. 
Then  sing  for  the  Kings  who  are  mission'd  all 

To  a  toil  that  is  rife  with  good ; — 
Never  Sultan  or  Uey  had  such  power  as  they. 

To  withhold  or  to  offer  food. 

From  the  North  American  Sc.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Yellow  Fever  and  the  Slave  Trade. 
Messrs,  Editors:  —  Has  it  occurred  to  you,  or 
to  any  of  your  numerous  and  intelligent  readers, 
that  this  terrible  epidemic  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Western  World  in  connection  with 
the  Slave  Trade]  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  from  time 
to  time,  it  has,  since  its  origin,  manifested  itself, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  connection  with  this 
traffic] 

This  great  scourge  had  never  been  south  of  the 
Equator  before  the  south  tropical  summer  of  1849 
and  1850.  During  the  monih  of  January,  1850, 
it  began  to  excite  attention,  as  its  appearance  be- 
came more  alarming.  Its  first  appearance  was 
in  the  city  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  first  among 
the  shipping,  and  finally  spread  over  the  city  and 
along  the  entire  coast  of  the  empire,  sweeping 
tens  of  thousands,  of  all  classes,  ages  and  nations, 
to  the  grave. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  maritime  city  of  Brazil, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  fever,  seldom  fatal, 
called  the  Polka  fever'" — more  properly  the 
dangut — had  been  always  celebrated  for  its  re- 
markable exemption  from  all  epidemics,  and  its 
usually  good  health.  Indeed  so  proverbial  was 
its  fame  for  salubrity  of  climate  and  health  of  its 
citizens,  that  it  had  gained  for  itself,  from  the  most 
distinguished  travellers,  as  well  as  from  our  own 
citizens,  the  appellation  of  being  "  the  Paradise  of 
the  New  World." 

The  yellow  fever,  which  made  its  appearance 
in  Kio  de  Janeiro,  January,  1850,  was  clearly 
traceable  to  the  visit  and  presence  of  seven  fililnj 
slavers,  which  entered  that  beautiful  harbour  with- 
in a  few  days  of  each  other  during  the  latter  part 
of  December,  1849,  and  having  discharged  their 
live  cargo  on  the  coast,  above  or  below  the  city, 
emptied  their  human  putresence  into  the  waters 
of  that  harbour,  disgorging  themselves  of  masses 
of  putrified  bodies,  and  all  the  corruptions  of  the 
tropical  slave  ship.  It  was  mid-summer;  the 
heat  ranging  from  90  to  100  degrees,  light  sea 
breeze,  and  scarcely  any  land  breeze;  the  depo- 
sit of  human  putrefaction  into  that  tranquil  har- 
bour, contiguous  to  the  city,  and  just  amid  the 
shipping,  was  the  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  terrible 
epidemic  in  that  port  and  country.  In  less  than 
twelve  days  after  the  arrival  of  these  slavers,  the 
disease  commenced  among  the  shipping,  and  raged 
with  most  alarming  mortality.  There  were 
weeks  at  a  time  when  from  thirty  to  forty  vessels 
rode  at  anchor  without  a  soul  on  board.  All  had 
been  swept  away  by  the  dreadful  malady. 

It  spread  on  shore,  and  from  January  to  May, 
over  31,000  deaths  in  the  capital  of  Brazil  were 
reported  as  the  victims  of  this  disease,  by  the  city 
authorities,  besides  multitudes  whose  death  never 
came  to  their  notice. 

The  overpowering  scent  of  the  slave-ship,  and 
the  victims  of  this  putrifying  disease  and  death, 
could  not  be  mistaken ;  so  strong  was  the  convic- 
tion of  the  public  mind  on  this  point,  and  so 


dreadful  was  the  suffering,  and  so  overwhelmin;; 
the  panic,  that  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  se- 
cure decided  action  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
to  renew  and  vigorously  execute  its  purpose 
against  the  slave  trade.  And  though  that  accurs- 
ed traffic  is  now  interdicted  and  banished  from 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  yet  its  fruits  linger,  a  blight- 
ing curse,  a  terror  to  the  people,  in  the  form  oi 
yellow  fever. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  revival  of  the 
slave  trade  in  Cuba,  particularly  at  Havana,  dur- 
ing the  last  eighteen  months,  has  greativ  increas- 
ed the  prevalence  and  maligniiy  of  this  epidemic 
there.  And  from  that  port,  as  ilie  great  entrepot 
of  the  slave  trade,  has  emanated  the  worst  type 
ol  tlie  yellow  fever,  spreading  over  almost  all  the 
West  Indies,  and  extending  its  blighting  brea'h  to 
the  northern  shores  of  South  America,  and  the 
southern  ports  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  well  known  that,  among  others,  one  Span- 
ish  slaver,  within  the  last  six  months,  landed  one 
lliousand  mutilated,  diseased  slaves  near  Havana, 
and  disgorged  three  hundred,  putrified  human  be- 
ings from  the  same  vessel  into  the  .sea.  Among 
the  one  thousand  living,  and  landed,  many  were 
in  a  frightful  condition — limbs  and  flesh  in  a 
state  of  actual  putrel'action — large  numbers  of 
whom  died  on  shore. 

From  these  slavers  thus  visiting  Cuba,  and  dis- 
charging their  cargoes  of  living,  and  dead,  and 
tlying,  the  yellow  lever  has  n  vived  into  a  most 
terrible,  swei'ping  epidemic  in  that  island,  and 
spread  wiih  unprecedented  severity  and  morality 
over  the  West  Indies. 

Commercial  vessels  fiom  Havana  have  con- 
veyed ii  to  New  Orleans.  The  first  appearance 
of  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans  this  season,  can 
be  traced  to  importation  from  Cuba,  by  vessels 
direct  from  there,  and  arriving  at  New  Orleans 
with  the  disease  on  board.  From  New  Orleans 
it  has  extended  to  Mobile,  Natchez,  Vicksburg, 
and  no  one  knows  what  will  be  its  limit,  or  the 
number  of  its  victims. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  yellow  fever  can, 
for  an  instant,  mistake  it;  and  every  one  familiar 
with  a  slave-ship,  particularly  after  its  voyage, 
and  while  discharging  its  slaves,  and  being 
cleansed  from  its  human  corruption,  must,  at 
once,  perceive  the  identity  of  the  disease.  The 
signs  and  symptoms  are  too  unequivocal  and  pal- 
pable to  be  mistaken. 

To  my  sorrow,  I  have  been  familiar,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
with  the  former,  and  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
latter  to  satisfy  my  own  mind  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  dreadful  disease.  And  during  the  time  of 
my  experience  and  observation,  the  cause  and 
effect  were  in  close  proximity. 

What  a  terrible  retribution  is  this  awful  epide- 
mic, now  raging  through  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  in  several  of  the  Southern  cities, 
viewed  as  one  of  the  bitter  curses  of  the  slave 
trade  I  How  humiliating  to  think  that,  in  the 
prevalence  of  this  scourge,  the  just  suffer  with  the 
unjust ;  yea,  that  the  innocent,  more  than  the 
guilty,  are  the  sufferers. 

Long  after  the  slave  trade  shall  have  been 
driven  from  the  sea,  and  the  world,  its  sad  physi- 
cal influence  may  exist,  a  taint  and  scourge  to 
man,  teaching  how  painful  and  far-reaching  are 
the  fruits  of  such  gigantic  cruelty. 


Lead  Pipe. — Some  one,  who  is  interested  in 
tin,  is  endeavouring  to  get  up  an  alarm  about  the 
dangers  of  lead  pipe  for  conducting  water.  Dr. 
Brande  says — "Perfectly  pure  water,  such  as 
distilled  water,  put  into  a  clean  leaden  vessel  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  soon  oxydizes  and  corrodes  i.'. 
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and  delicate  tests  discover  oxyde  of  lead  in  s  lu- 
tion  in  the  waier ;  hut  river  and  spring  water 
exert  no  such  solvent  power;  ihc  carbonaics  ami 
sulphates  in  such  water,  lliou;;!)  in  very  minute 
quantities,  cntiiely  prevent  its  solvent  power." 

Jielati7ig  to  the  nature  of  true  ivorship ;  with 
some  remarks  on  the  state  of  our  Society ;  both 
in  earhj  times,  and  noic. 

The  nature  of  acceptable  worship  is  set  forth 
by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  man- 
ner well  adapl(-(l  to  the  snbjict,  viz.:  that  it  is  to 
be  performed  in  sj)irii  and  in  truth.  The  reason 
is  ^iven,  "  Because  God  is  a  Siiirit ;"  and  there- 
fore, "ihey  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth."  This  is  not  the  ceremo- 
nial, shadowy,  and  typical  worship  of  the  Jews  ; 
which  because  of  weakness,  was  dis[iensed  to 
ihem,  until  the  belter  hope  and  more  excellent 
worship  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  was  brought 
in;  whereby  man  has  a  nearer  access  to  the  Di- 
vinity, and  a  better  knowledge  of  himself,  flere 
such  a  brightness  of  heavenly  glory  a|ipears,  as 
causes  all  signs,  figures  and  types,  to  vanish 
away,  and  worship  is  to  be  perlbrmed  in  the 
truth,  and  real  substance  of  all  tliat  was  typified 
and  prefigured  by  the  ceremonial  l.iw  of  Moses, 
the  righteousness  of  that  law  being  luifillc-d  in  those 
who  walk  and  worship  in  the  spirit. 

The  soul  must  bow  in  perfect  sincerity,  humble 
prosi ration,  and  a  dfcp  inward  sense  of  its  own 
frailly,  want  and  un wurlhiness  ;  being  at  the  same 
lime  deeply  impressed  with  a  lively  sense  of  the 
Lord's  adorable  greatness  and  goudness.  From 
this  sensibility  renewed  upon  the  mind  by  Him 
who  is  the  sole  object  of  worship,  thanksgiving 
and  praises  ascend,  lor  the  multitude  of  his  mer- 
cies received,  and  reverent  prayer,  either  mental 
or  vocal,  accoriling  as  the  mind  feels  itself  influ- 
enced or  directed  by  the  holy  anointing,  for  the 
continuance  of  iiis  gracious  preservaiion  in  the 
way  ol'  righteousness;  agreeably  to  Ejjh.  vi.  I'i. 
Praying  always  with  all  supplication  in  the  spirit, 
and  watching  thereunto  with  all  perseverance  and 
supplication  lor  all  saints. 

It  is  clearly  to  be  understood,  by  what  our 
Lord  said  to  iho  woman  ol  Samaria,  that  accept- 
able worship  is  ikU  confined  to  any  [larticular 
place,  mode,  lorm,  or  ceremony  ;  which  was  a 
deception  mankind  had  generally  fallen  into  and 
greatly  needed  to  be  drawn  IVom,  being  then,  as 
well  as  now,  apt  to  rest  satisfied  with  exterior 
perlbrniances.  Although  somi;  of  these  were  dis- 
pensed to  the  Jews  in  condi  sec  iision,  yet  they 
were  not  even  then  substituted  in  the  place  of  spi- 
ritual worship,  nor  at  all  acceptable  without  the 
buwing  of  the  soul.  But  our  Lord  shows  that  the 
outward  worship  was  to  be  laid  aside,  and  not  to 
continue  any  longer  in  his  glorious  spiritual  dis- 
pen.sation  ;  a  dangerous  snare  for  man  to  please 
liimscif  with  and  rest  in.  But  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  lliai  so  great  a  mass  of  outward  observa- 
tions could  bo  all  cast  off  at  once  ;  yet  in  the  apos- 
tles' days,  the  church  was  for  the  lime,  brought 
out  ol  liiein,  as  api)ears  by  those  few  things  laid 
upon  the  Gentiles.  But  alas  I  the  Christian 
church,  so  called,  instead  of  leaving  all  and  be- 
coming  purely  spiritual,  gradually  tlccaved  as  to 
life  and  power,  and  increased  in  ci  remoiiies  and 
outward  observations,  until  she  became  as  full  of 
them  MH  ever  llio  Jewish  churcii  was.  'l  iien  she 
gut  lull  possession  of  the  (julward  court,  having 
iiolhiiig  to  enjoy  but  her  own  inviMitions,  and 
DOlhiiig  to  glory  in  but  Babylon,  which  she  had 
built  instead  of  Sion,  until  her  measure  should  be 
filled  up,  and  her  dclermim-d  overthrow  lake 
place. 


Paul  saith  to  the  Philippians,  "For  we  are  the 

circumci-iion  which  worship  God  in  spirit,  and  re- 
joice in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in 
the  flesh."  What  circumcision  is  here  intended, 
appears  from  Horn.  ii.  28,  29.  Col.  ii.ll.  That 
the  generality  of  Christian  profi'ssors,  of  every 
denomination,  have  lamentably  deviated  from  this 
kind  of  worship,  requires  not  much  penetration  to 
discover.  And  though  the  great  Author  of  the 
Christian  religion  has  so  fully  expressed  his  will 
and  pleasure  in  this  most  important  point,  yet 
many  will  not  be  satisfied  without  a  kind  of  wor- 
ship that  the  man's  part  can  be  active  in,  and  that 
has  something  in  it  to  amuse  the  outward  senses. 
They  would  worship  the  Most  High  with  human 
abilities  or  the  work  of  men's  hands;  and  by  an 
unjustifiable  veneration,  which  some  endeavour  to 
keep  up  for  old  mass  houses  and  other  places  of 
worship,  calling  them  churches,  houses  of  God, 
holy  places,  &c.,  they  seem  to  maintain  a  doc- 
trine contrary  to  the  testimony  of  that  holy  mar- 
tyr Stephen  ;  who  says,  "  H<jvvbeit  the  Most  High 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  as  saith 
the  prophet;"  and  that  of  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles;  "God  that  made  the  world,  and  all 
ihino:s  therein,  seeing  that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands;  and  neither  is  worship|)ed  with  men's 
hands,  as  though  he  needed  any  thing,  seeing  he 
giveth  to  all  lilc  and  breath,  and  all  things." 

Most  Protesian's,  though  they  have  cast  off 
much  of  the  Romish  superstiiion,  still  retain  some 
f)ulward  ceremonies  and  observations  very  unsuit- 
able to  the  Sjiirituality  of  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
for  which  they  have  no  divine  authority,  nor  any 
warrant  but  what  is  patched  up  from  the  example 
of  some  in  the  primitive  church;  which  being 
then  just  arising  out  of  a  load  of  ceremonies,  was 
not  w  holly  weaned  from  every  thing  of  that  kind 
at  once;  and  therefore  several  of  these  things 
were  for  a  time  condescended  to.  For  although 
it  was  a  very  glorious  beginning,  and  the  Chris- 
tian church  abounded  with  heavenly  pow(>r,  in 
order  to  make  her  way  in  the  world,  yet  it  was 
but  the  morning  of  the  (iospel  day  ;  and  as  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  who  rules  the  everlasting 
day  of  God's  salvation,  rose  higher  and  higher,  she 
was  to  [lut  on  all  her  beautiful  garments  ;  to  make 
herself  ready  for  the  bridegroom,  and  by  a  gra- 
dual increase  of  clear  discoveries,  was  to  grow 
into  maturity  of  wisdom  and  ripc-ness  of  judgment. 

Our  Lord  clearly  intimates  the  great  danger  ol 
tacking  anything  of  the  old  ceremonial  dispensa- 
tion to  the  new  Gospel  dispensation  ;  showing 
they  w'ould  by  no  means  agree,  or  safely  subsist 
logeiher.  This  the  expiM'ience  of  many  genera- 
tions fully  declares.  Oh  I  what  rents  and  schisms, 
have  there  been  by  means  of  retaining  some 
patches  of  the  old  garment! 

Yet  there  has  been  a  godly  travail  and  an  ar- 
dent labour  prc:served,  even  through  the  darkest 
ages  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  by  the  true 
church,  though  hidden  from  carnal  eyes,  as  in  a 
wilderness,  that  she  might  cast  off  this  heavy 
eclipsing  mass  of  outward  observations.  There 
were  many  risings  up  through  the  divine  power, 
against  it,  especially  the  grossest  part  thereof; 
but  the  most  extraordinary,  as  to  its  consistency 
with  tlu;  unmixed  purity  of  the  Gospel,  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.*  Then  evangelical 
light  and  truth  appeared,  without  the  blending  of 
ceremonies  and  outward  observations.  When  the 
Lord  by  his  overruling  power,  had  erected  this 
blessed  standard  of  simple  truth  and  pure  righte- 
ousness, many  thousands  flocked  to  it,  and  spoke 
iho  language,  in  a  considerable  degree,  set  Ibrth 


*  Tbc  sevcateenlh. 


in  Cant.  vi.  10  :  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as 
the  morning,  Hiir  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun, 
and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners?  Terrible 
indeed  they  were  to  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of 
perdition,  and  mighty  instruments  in  the  Lord's 
hand  to  reveal  him.  They  were  a  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  merchants  of  Babylon,  and  those 
who  enriched  themselves  by  her  superstitious 
wares;  which,  through  her  witchcraft  and  en- 
chantments, mankind  were  deluded  to  buy ; 
though  now  the  wicked  craft  is  much  more  seen 
in  all  its  transformations,  than  it  was  at  its  first 
rising. 

(To  be  conlinueil.) 
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From  The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

Arago  on  the  True  Place  of  the  Sun  ia  the 
Universe. 
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Archelaus,  who  lived  in  the  year  448,  B.  C,  was 
the  last  philosopher  of  the  Ionian  Sect ;  he  said, 
regarding  the  sun, — "  It  is  a  star,  only  it  surpasses 
in  size  all  other  stars."  The  conjecture — for  what 
is  not  based  upon  any  measurement,  or  any  ob- 
servation, deserves  no  other  name — was  certainly 
very  bold  and  very  beautiful.  Let  us  pass  over 
an  interval  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and 
we  shall  find  the  relation  of  the  sun  and  the  stars 
established  by  the  labours  of  the  moderns,  upon 
a  basis  which  defies  all  criticism.  During  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half,  astronomers  endeavoured  to 
determine  the  distance  between  the  stars  and  the 
earth;  the  repealed  failures  with  which  their  re-' 
searches  were  attended,  seemed  to  prove  that  the 
problem  was  insolvable.  But  what  obstacles  will 
not  genius,  united  lo  perseverance,  overcome] 
We  have  discovered  within  a  very  few  years  the 
distance  which  separates  us  from  the  nearest 
star.  This  distance  is  about  206,000  times  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  more  than 
206,000  times  95,000,000  of  miles.  The  product 
of  206,000  by  95,000,000,  would  be  too  much 
above  the  numbers  we  are  in  the  habit  of  consid- 
ering, to  warrant  its  annunciation.  This  product 
will  still  more  strike  the  imagination,  when  I  refer 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  light  travels.  Alpha, 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Centaur,  is  the  star 
nearest  lo  the  earth,  if  it  be  allowable  to  apply 
the  word  near  to  such  distances  as  those  of  which 
I  am  about  to  speak.  The  light  of  Alpha,  of  the 
Centaur,  takes  more  than  three  years  to  reach  us, 
so  that  were  ihe  star  annihilated,  we  should  still 
see  it  for  three  years  after  its  destruction.  Re- 
call to  your  recollection  that  light  travels  at  the 
rate  of  1 02,000  miles  in  a  second  ;  that  the  day  is 
composed  of  86,400  seconds,  and  the  year  of  305 
days,  and  you  will  feel  as  thunderstruck  before 
the  immensity  of  these  numbers.  Furnished  with 
these  data,  let  us  transport  the  sun  to  the  place  of 
this,  the  nearest  star,  and  the  vast  circular  disc, 
which  in  the  morning  rises  majeslically  above  the 
horizon,  and  in  the  evening  occupies  a  consider 
able  time  in  descending  entirely  below  the  same 
line,  would  have  dimensions  almost  imperceptible, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  telescopes, 
and  its  brilliancy  would  range  among  the  stars  of  [jp 
the  third  magiiiiude,  you  will  thus  see  what  has  kei 
become  of  the  conjecture  of  Archelaus.  One  may  losi 
perhaps  feel  iiumiliated  by  the  result  which  re- 
duces so  far  our  position  in  the  material  world  : 
but  consider  that  man  has  succeeded  in  extracti..^ 
everything  from  his  own  resources,  whereby  he 
is  elevated  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  world  of  loin 
thought. 

We  would  remark  that  in  the  recent  works  of  lla 
complete  astral  catalogues,  we  shall  find  that  the  ti 
number  of  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  a  sin- 
glc  hemisphere,  namely  the  northern,  is  less  than  m 
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i  hree  thousand.  A  certain  result,  and  one,  which 
I,  lotwithstanding  will  strike  with  astonishment,  on 
i:  ccount  of  its  smaliness,  those  who  have  only 
i|  aguely  examined  the  sky  on  a  beautiful  winter 
S  light.  The  character  of  this  astonishment  will 
,'.  hange,  if  we  proceed  to  the  telescopic  stars. 
,5  Carrying  the  enumeration  to  the  stars  of  the  four- 
is  3enth  magnitude,  the  last  that  are  seen  by  our 
1.  ovverful  telescopes,  we  shall  find  by  an  estimate 
;  yhich  will  furnish  us  the  minor  limit,  a  number 
11  uperior  to  40,000,000,  (40,000,000  of  suns !  !) 
st  jnd  tho  distance  from  the  farthest  of  them  is  such 
hat  the  light  would  take  from  three  to  four  thou- 
und  years  to  traverse  it.  We  are  then,  fully  au- 
horized  to  say,  that  the  luminous  rays, — those 
apid  couriers, — bring  us,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
he  very  ancient  history  of  these  distant  worlds. 
!l  photometric  experiment,  of  which  the  first  in- 
ications  exist  in  the  Cosmotheoros  of  Huygens, 
n  experiment  resumed  by  Wollaston  a  short  time 
lefore  his  death,  teaches  us  that  20,000  stars  the 
ame  size  as  Sirius,  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
irmamenf,  would  need  to  be  agglomerated  to  shed 
i!,  ipon  our  globe  a  light  equal  to  that  of  the  sun. 
ill  |)n  reflecting  upon  the  well-known  fact,  that  some 
ici  if  the  double  stars,  are  of  very  different  and  dis- 
imilar  colours,  our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the 
tatj  ihabitants  of  the  obscure  and  revolving  planetary 


lodies  which  apparently  circulate  around  these 
uns;  and  we  would  remark,  that  to  a  day  light- 
ned  by  a  red  light,  succeeds  not  a  night  but  a  day, 
qually  brilliant,  but  illuminated  only  by  a  green 
ight. 

But  abandoning  these  speculations,  however 
rorthy  they  may  be  of  admiration,  we  shall  come 
ack  to  the  chief  question,  which  I  have  proposed 
3  treat  in  this  account,  to  try,  if  possible,  to  esta- 
lish  a  connection  between  the  physical  nature  of 
iie  sun  and  of  the  stars.  We  have  succeeded  by 
[le  help  of  the  polarizing  telescope  in  determining 
lie  nature  of  the  substance  which  composes  the 
olar  photosphere,  because  by  reason  of  the  great 
pparent  diameter  of  the  orb,  we  have  been  able 
)  observe  separately  the  different  points  of  its 
ircumference.  If  the  sun  were  removed  from  us 
3  a  distance  where  its  diameter  would  appear  as 
mall  to  us  as  that  of  the  stars,  this  method  would 
le  inapplicable,  the  coloured  rays  proceeding  from 
he  different  poinis  of  the  circumference  would 
lien  be  intimately  mixed,  and,  we  have  said  al- 
eady,  their  mixture  would  be  white.  It  appears, 
iien,  that  we  must  not  apply  to  stars  of  impercep- 
ble  dimensions,  the  process  which  so  satisfacto- 
ily  conducted  us  to  the  result  in  regard  to  the 
un.  There  are,  however,  some  of  these  stars, 
^hich  supply  us  with  the  means  of  investigation, 
allude  to  the  changing  stars.  Astronomers  have 
emarked  some  stars  whose  brilliancy  varies  con- 
iderably  ;  there  are  even  some  which,  in  a  very 
:w  hours,  pass  from  the  second  to  the  fourth 
lagnitude  ;  and  there  are  others  in  which  the 
hanges  in  intensity  are  much  more  decided. 
•  hese  stars,  quite  visible  at  certain  epochs,  totally 
isappear,  to  reappear  in  periods,  longer,  or 
horter,  and  subject  to  slight  irregularities.  Two 
■sol  xplanations  of  these  curious  phenomena  present 
lemselves  to  the  mind;  the  one  consists  in  sup- 
osing  that  the  star  is  not  equally  luminous  on  all 
arts  of  its  surface,  and  that  it  experiences  a  rota- 
)ry  movement  upon  itself ;  thus  it  is  brilliant 
/hen  the  luminous  part  is  turned  towards  us,  and 
ark  when  the  obscure  portion  arrives  at  the  same 
oint.  According  to  the  other  hypothesis,  an 
paque,  and,  in  itself  non-luminous  satellite,  cir- 
ulates  round  the  star,  and  eclipses  it  periodically. 
II  accordance  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  sup- 
ositions,  the  light  which  is  exhibited  some  time 
efore  the  disappearance,  or  before  the  reappear- 


ance of  the  star  has  not  issued  from  all  points  of 
the  circumference.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  complete  neutralization  of  the  tints  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken. 

If  a  changing  star,  when  examined  by  a  polar- 
izing telescope  remains  perfectly  white  in  all  its 
phases,  we  may  rest  assured  that  its  light  ema- 
nates from  a  substance  similar  to  our  clouds,  or 
our  inflamed  gas.  Now,  such  is  the  result  of  the 
few  observations  that  have  been  hitherto  made, 
and  which  will  be  highly  useful  to  complete.  This 
means  of  investigation  demands  more  care,  but 
succeeds  equally  well,  when  applied  to  those  stars 
which  experience  only  a  partial  variation  in  their 
brilliancy.  The  conclusion  to  which  these  obser- 
vations conduct  us,  and  which  we  may,  I  think, 
without  scruple  generiilize,  may  be  announced  in 
these  terms;  our  sun  is  a  star,  and  its  physical 
constitution  is  identical  with  that  of  the  millions 
of  stars  with  which  the  firmament  is  strewed. 


Bed  of  the  Mississippi  River. — It  has  general- 
ly been  the  received  opinion  of  geologists  that  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  traversed  a  valley, 
with  the  strata  dipping  towards  the  bed  on  each 
side.  Recent  observations  prove,  very  conclusive- 
ly, that  this  is  all  a  mistake.  Dr.  Norwood's 
survey,  as  well  as  the  excavation  of  the  Artesian 
well  at  Belcher's  refinery,  at  St.  Louis,  show  that 
the  line  of  the  Mississippi  traverses  a  ridge,  and 
not  a  valley,  and  that  the  strata  dips  from  the 
river  east  and  west.  In  other  words,  that  the  bed 
of  the  Mississippi  traverses  a  line  of  anti-clinal 
axes,  or  upheavals.  This  theory  is  applied  by 
Mr.  Phillips,  the  geologist,  to  explain  the  structure 
of  lead  veins  in  the  West. — Alton  Telegraph. 
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This  number  commences  the  27th  volume  of 
"  The  Friend."  Twenty-six  years  ago  it  first 
made  its  appearance,  at  a  momentous  era  in  the 
history  of  our  religious  Society  in  this  country, 
when  it  was  convulsed  with  the  efforts  made  to 
fasten  upon  it  the  unsound  doctrines  of  some  who 
having  stood  in  the  foremost  ranks,  made  use  ol 
the  influence  they  had  obtained,  to  lead  great 
numbers  into  a  practical  denial  of  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  and  revived  in  its  fulness 
and  purity  by  our  honourable  predecessors. 
"  The  Friend"  was  put  forth  to  defend  that  faith, 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies comprehended  within  it,  and  to  point  out 
and  repudiate  the  errors  that  threatened  to  modify 
or  completely  lay  it  waste.  Concurrent  with 
these  objects,  it  was  to  supply  a  miscellany  at 
once  interesting  and  instructive,  so  that  while  it 
brought  into  the  families  where  it  was  taken,  a 
weekly  repast  of  agreeable  reading,  it  should  exert 
an  influence  to  form  a  correct  taste,  and  to  cherish 
the  seeds  of  piety  and  virtue. 

Twenty-six  years  make  great  changes  in  hu- 
man affairs.  Of  those  who  first  associated  to 
conduct  this  Journal,  not  many  are  left  to  assist 
in  its  support,  and  take  an  interest  in  its  welfare. 
Some  have  gone  to  give  an  account  of  their  la- 
bours in  this  probationary  scene,  and  to  receive 
their  reward ;  while  others,  some  from  one  cause 
and  some  from  another,  have  withdrawn  from 
the  care  and  responsibility  which  attaches  to  its 
publication.  A  few  however,  of  the  original  Con- 
tributors are  still  at  their  posts ;  and  others  equally 
concerned  for  the  proper  management  of  the 
paper,  have  been  associated  with  them.  But 
though  these  changes  have  occurred  in  the  co- 


laborators,  the  original  objects  for  which  "The 
Friend"  was  established,  have  never  been  lost 
sight  of  or  disregarded,  but  through  good  report 
and  evil  report,  amid  all  the  trials  that  have  over- 
taken our  Society,  it  has  steadily  adhered  to  its 
original  design,  and  honestly — however  feebly — 
given  its  influence  to  uphold  sound  doctrine,  to 
bear  a  faithful  testimony  against  error,  and  to 
maintain  the  testimonies  and  the  principles  of 
church  government,  given  to  our  Society  by  the 
blessed  Head  of  the  Church.  The  literary  and 
miscellaneous  matter  iniroduced  into  its  columns, 
whatever  other  merit  it  may  lack,  has,  we  believe, 
been  uniformly  such  as  was  calculated  to  inform 
and  instruct,  or  to  promote  the  cause  of  sound 
Christian  morality. 

It  would  have  been  a  vain  expectation  that  "  The 
Friend"  should  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  its 
readers  at  all  times.  The  dissimilarity  of  taste 
existing  among  them,  were  there  nothing  else, 
would  preclude  the  hope  of  effecting  this  ;  but 
where  questions  of  so  much  motnent,  and  innova- 
tions ol  such  fearlul  importance  as  have  been 
agitating  our  religious  Society  for  so  many  years, 
were  recognized  and  discussed  in  its  columns,  it 
could  not  be  otherwise,  but  that  the  endeavour  to 
maintain  a  firm  and  undeviating  course  in  the 
defence  of  the  Truth  and  the  detection  of  error, 
should  bring  upon  us  the  censures  of  such  as 
wanted  no  opposition  to  those  innovations  to  be 
made  ;  and  that  of  those  who  would  be  glad  to  see 
I  he  m  arrested  and  testified  against,  some  would 
think  "The  Friend"  went  too  far,  and  others  that 
it  went  not  far  enough.  But  althounh  throuofhout 
the  twenty-six  years  of  its  existence,  our  Journal 
has  had  its  times  of  trial,  yet  it  has  never  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  firm  unwaver- 
ing friends  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and 
were  willing  to  labour  in  promoting  its  welfare  ; 
and  we  have  uniformly  found,  that  a  faithful 
upright  maintenance  of  old  fashioned  Quakerism, 
did  not  fail  to  secure  the  support  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  to  meet  its  annual  ex- 
penses. 

We  think  the  value  to  the  members  of  our  So- 
ciety of  such  a  Journal  as  "The  Friend"  has  not 
lessened  with  the  lapse  of  years;  and  the  Contri- 
butors feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  relax  in  no 
effort,  that  it  may  properly  fill  the  position  it  has 
so  long  occupied,  and  continue  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose, for  which  it  was  at  first  instituted.  Without 
altering  the  shape  or  size  of  the  sheet  on  which 
it  is  printed,  the  columns  of  the  volume  now  com- 
menced have  been  enlarged  so  as  to  contain  a 
page  and  a  third  more  copy  than  formerly,  conse- 
quently reducing  the  cost  proportionably  by  giving 
that  much  more  matter  for  the  same  inoney.  We 
feel  justified  in  appealing  to  the  past  as  a  criterion 
and  pledge  of  our  f  uture  course,  and  as  pecuniary 
gain  has  never  been  and  is  not  now  an  object  in 
the  publication,  though  the  expenses  incurred  must 
be  defrayed  by  the  payinents  of  subscribers,  we 
ask  our  friends  not  to  withhold  their  exertions  to 
extend  the  circulation  of  our  Journal,  and  thereby 
promote  the  dissemination  of  correct  principles 
and  a  taste  for  sound  literature.  There  are  many 
in  different  neighbourhoods,  some,  perhaps,  begin- 
ners in  housekeeping,  who  have  never  known 
how  much  enjoyment  the  weekly  visits  of  a  Pe- 
riodical like  "  The  Friend,"  contributes,  nor  how 
much  food  for  ingenious  thought  or  serious  reflec- 
tion is  to  be  derived  from  the  various  matters  to 
be  found  in  its  columns,  and  who,  if  they  once  made 
the  experiment,  would  be  very  reluctant  to  forego 
the  advantages  connected  with  it.  To  such  as 
these  we  would  encourage  our  friends  to  apply, 
in  order  that  their  names  may  be  added  to  the 
list  of  our  subscribers. 
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In  our  next  niimljor  wo  will  publish  a  list  of 
Agents,  who  will  recrivo  the  names  of  new  sub- 
scribers, and  furwarJ  subscriptions  paid  to  them. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Xo  news  from  Europe  at  the  present  time  (14th)  later 
than  the  27th  ull.,  brought  by  tlie  Asia.  The  Niagara 
is  looked  tor  to-day. 

ENGL.AN'D. — The  queen  has  gone  on  a  visit  to  Ire- 
laud.  There  is  sonic  cause  for  fear  of  tlie  rot  among 
potatoes  in  Ireland.  The  grain  crop  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  is  below  the  average.  The  cotton  mar- 
ket is  firm.  Three  hundred  and  lifty  labourers  have 
left  for  Australia  to  work  on  a  railroad,  under  engage- 
ment for  five  years,  at  four  shillings  sterling  per  day. 
The  price  of  labour  has  advanced  in  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

FRANCE. — Things  are  quiet  throughout  the  empire. 

ITALY. — Arrests  for  conspiracy  have  recently  been 
made  in  Uomc.  There  is  much  discontent.  The  recent 
statement  of  the  finances  of  tlic  Papal  Government  show 
increased  debt. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY.— Difficulties  not  yet  settled. 
The  proposition  of  the  four  Powers  not  yet  acceded  to. 
Correspondence  from  Paris  states,  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment had  received  dcspatclies  from  Vienna,  which 
are  surmised  to  contain  the  adhesion  of  the  Porte,  but 
only  on  the  indispensable  condition  that  the  Danube 
principalities  shall  be  evacuated  before  the  Sultan  will 
send  an  ambassador  to  the  Czar.  To  meet  this  punc- 
tilio, the  Vienna  Conference  had  proposed  a  middle 
course  for  the  joint  acceptance  of  the  Czar  and  the  Sul- 
tan. This  proposal  had  been  communicated  from  Vi- 
enna to  Constantinople  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  some 
time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  replies  could  be  re- 
ceived. 

AUSTRIA. — The  Austrian  Government  has  published 
a  Protest  against  the  action  of  the  American  officer  in 
the  Kosta  affair. 

SPAIN. — There  are  doubts  expressed  whether  the 
American  Minister  recently  sent  to  that  country,  will  be 
received  at  court,  in  consequence  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  relation  to  the  acquisition  of  Cuba. 

PORTUGAL. — The  disease  among  the  grape-vines 
continues  to  spread. 

In  relation  to  the  probable  scarcity  of  breadstuffs  in 
Europe,  the  New  York  Courier  says: — "In  1847,  our 
whole  export  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  Great  Britain, 
amounted  to  less  than  (wo  millions  of  quarters  ;  and  we 
arc  now  told  by  the  Banker's  Magazine  of  London — 
though  to  ourselves  we  confess  the  statement  appears 
extravagant — that  eiijhleen  millions  of  quarters  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  deficit  of  England  alone.  And  yet 
again  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  former  period 
of  scarcity,  no  other  part  of  Europe  drew  upon  our  re- 
sources. On  the  contrary,  every  wheat  producing 
country  in  Europe,  excepting  Greece  and  Portugal,  had 
wheat  to  spare,  and  exported  more  or  less  to  the  British 
Isles.  Now,  many  of  them  are  in  pressing  want  of  it 
themselves.  France,  which  in  1847  exported  to  Eng- 
land 179,259  quarters,  now  by  her  own  very  lowest  cal- 
culation, will  require  before  the  next  harvest,  one  million 
and  a  hat/  of  quarters  from  abroad.  Have  we  any  sur- 
plus that  can  meet  these  demands?  Our  wheat  crop 
for  1849,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  amounted  to 
100,503,899  bushels.  That  crop  was  undoubtedly  a 
short  one,  and  the  one  of  the  present  year  is  probably 
thirty  per  cent,  larger.  Allowing  the  widest  possible 
margin,  and  assuming  our  wheat  crop  to  be  this  year 
150,000,000  of  btishfh,  it  will  all  amount  to  less  than 
nineteen  millions  of  quarleri.  That  is  to  say,  our  entire 
crop  will  amouut  to  less  than  the  estimated  wants  of 
England  and  France  alone.  And  yet  we  must  feed  our 
own  people  fir.-it,  and  ran  only  spare  them  the  surplus. 
How  can  Europe  then,  according  to  her  own  showing, 
escape  a  famine?" 

Dates  from  Peru  to  the  10th  of  August.  Nothing 
Dew  concerning  the  diiVicuUics  between  Bolivia  and 
Peru  had  been  received.  The  internal  affairs  of  the 
former  country  were  very  unsettled.  A  revolution  had 
broken  out  at  Cochamtiamba,  but  it  was  speedily  quell- 
ed by  President  Hclr.us'.t  .son-in-law. 

Rerolulionary  outbreaks  had  ocrurred  in  the  south, 
under  the  lead  of  Generals  Vcla«co  and  Argada,  who 
were  defeated,  however,  in  an  encounter  at  Majo  with 
Col.  Cordova,  and  Gen.  Velasro  wa.i  killed. 

The  provinces  of  Chirus  and  Cinciro  and  Cinti,  were 
preTiouBlr  declared  in  favour  of  Velasco. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.— The  small-pox  is  raging 
among  the  natives,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  are  dying 
daily. 

UNITED  STATES —.Vcir  )or*.— Several  Conventions 
were  held  in  the  ciiv  of  New  York  last  week.    In  the 


"World's  Temperance  Convention,"  great  disorder  arose 
from  a  woman  persisting  in  speaking.  Women  were 
finally  excluded  from  the  platform.  The  city  is  crowd- 
ed with  strangers.  On  the  9th  instant,  a  large  piece 
of  the  table  rock  at  Niagara  Falls  fell  with  a  tremendous 
crash. 

The  steamship  Star  of  the  West,  arrived  at  New  Y'ork 
from  San  Juan,  with  advices  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
IGth  ult.  She  had  on  board  five  hundred  and  sixty 
passengers,  and  nearly  one  million  of  dollars  in  gold- 
dust  on  freight.  She  brings  the  passengers  and  part  of 
the  bullion  brought  to  San  Juan  del  Sur  by  the  steam- 
er Sierra  Nevada,  which  sailed  from  San  Francisco, 
August  IGth,  with  $1,304,000  in  gold. 

Sept.  10. — The  steamship  Illinois  arrived  here  this 
evening,  in  eight  days  from  Aspinwall,  with  400  pas- 
sengers and  $685,000. 

The  steamer  Philadelphia,  due  at  Aspinwall  from 
New  Orleans,  had  not  arrived,  and  some  anxiety  was 
entertained  for  her. 

The  health  of  the  Isthmus  was  good. 

Fenymjlvania. — Deaths  in  Philadelphia  from  3rd  to 
10th  inst.,  203.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  the  right  of  corporations  to  subscribe  for  inter- 
nal improvements,  &c. 

Maryland. — A  few  cases  of  deaths  from  cholera  re- 
ported at  Cumberland  last  week. 

South  Carolina. — There  has  been  a  great  freshet  in  the 
Peedee  and  Wateree  rivers.  The  new  rice  crop  is  be- 
ginning to  come  to  market. 

Louisiana. — At  New  Orleans  the  yellow  fever  is  gra- 
dually abating.  Deaths  in  the  week  ending  the  4th 
inst.,  897,  of  which  767  were  reported  as  yellow  fever. 
The  decrease  of  the  fever  was  restoring  animation  to  the 
city,  and  the  boats  resumed  their  trips  up  the  river. 
The  Crescent,  however,  declares  that  the  fever  has  only 
been  stayed  for  the  want  of  material,  and  the  papers 
generally  warn  strangers  from  approaching  the  city. 

The  fever  is  increasing  at  Mobile.  It  prevails  through- 
out the  lower  Mississippi.  A  recent  mail  way-bill  states 
that  at  Thebodeaux,  the  town  was  nearly  abandoned, 
and  the  stores  were  closed. 

Texas. — Advices  from  Galveston,  Texas,  represent  the 
yellow  fever  as  prevailing  there  in  a  mild  form. 

California. — Gold  still  discovered  in  large  quantities  ; 
yet  money  is  very  much  in  demand.  The  lowest  in- 
terest demanded  is  2i  per  cent,  a  month.  A  copper 
mine  between  Los  Angelos  and  Santa  Barbara  has  been 
discovered. 

The  taxable  property  of  San  Francisco  is  estimated  at 
$30,000,000,  being  an  increase  of  $11,000,000  over  last 
year's  estimate. 

An  earthquake  was  felt  at  Honolula  on  the  17  th  of 
July. 

Strikes  among  the  labourers  and  mechanics  are  fre- 
quent in  San  Francisco.  The  latter  are  now  getting  $8 
to  $10  a  day,  and  the  former  $6. 

Gold-dust  in  large  quantities  has  been  discovered 
within  the  city  limits  of  Sacramento. 

The  California  markets  were  dull,  but  prices  were 
firm. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  P.  H.  Williams,  agent,  N.  Y.,  for  M. 
Peasley,  $2,  vol.  26;  from  A.  L.  Benedict,  agent,  0.,  for 
S.  Ilealey,  $4,  vols.  25  and  26  ;  from  Henry  Knowles, 
agent,  N.  Y.,  for  B.  R.  Knowles,  J.  J.  Peckham,  J.  P. 
Carpenter,  H.  A.  Knowles,  and  Abm.  A.  Knowles,  $2 
each,  vol.  27  ;  from  Asa  Garretson,  agent,  0.,  $2,  vol. 
27,  for  J.  Doudna,  $2,  vol.  27,  for  James  Crew,  Barak 
Michcner,  and  David  Lupton,  $2  each,  vol.  26 ;  from 
Abm.  P.  Rudolph,  N.  J.  $2,  vol.  27. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
Information  to  Parents  and  others  respecting  the  convey- 
ance of  Pupils  to  and  from  Friends'  Boarding-School,  at 
West-town,  on  and  after  the  1th  of  Tenth  month. 

CLOSK  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION. 

The  summer  session  of  the  school  will  close  on  Sixth- 
day,  7th  of  Tenth  month.  The  pupils  who  go  to  Phila- 
delphia will  be  taken  to  West  Chester  on  that  morning, 
and  from  thence  in  the  railroad  cars,  which  will  leave 
that  place  at  seven  and  a-half  o'clock  a.  m.  They  will 
be  accompanied  by  an  agent  from  the  school,  who  will 
have  the  care  of  them  and  their  baggage.  The  cars  will 
arrive  at  the  depot,  .south  side  of  Market  street  above 
Schuylkill  Fifth  street,  about  ten  o'clock,  where  parents 
and  others  will  bo  expected  to  meet  their  children. 

COMMGNCEHCirr  OP  THE  WniTER  SESSION. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  to  the 
school,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Joseph 


Snowdon,  Superintendent  at.  the  school,  or  Joseph 
Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

'The  winter  session  of  the  school  will  commence  on: 
Second-day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month  next.  The  pupils 
will  be  conveyed  by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  where 
conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  carry  them  and  theii 
baggage  to  the  school  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  cars, 
on  Second-day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month,  and  'Thirii- 
day,  the  1st  of  Eleventh  month.  The  cars  leave  the 
depot,  south  side  of  Market  street  above  Schuylkill 
Fifth  street,  at  seven  and  a-half  o'clock,  a.  m.  The 
agent  of  the  school  will  be  at  the  railroad  depot  on  S& 
cond  and  Third-day  mornings,  who  will  furnish  pupils 
with  tickets,  conduct  them  to  the  cars  assigned  them, 
and  have  the  care  of  them  and  their  baggage,  and  wil 
accompany  them  to  West  Chester.  Those  intending  to 
go  to  the  school  will  please  apply  to  the  school  agent 
for  tickets,  and  not  to  the  agent  of  the  railroad  compa^ 
ny.  The  charge  for  each  pupil  and  baggage  from  Phi 
ladelphia  to  the  school,  will  be  $1,  to  those  who  pro 
cure  their  tickets  of  the  agent  of  the  school.  All  bag- 
gage should  be  distinctly  marked  West-town,  with  the 
name  of  the  owner  (if  it  is  a  trunk)  on  the  end,  and 
should  be  sent  directly  to  the  railroad  depot,  and  not  to 
Friends'  bookstore. 


OFFICE,  STAGE,  PACKAGES,  LETTERS,  ETC. 

The  West-town  Office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84 
Mulberry  St.,  where  all  small  packages  for  the  pupils  lefl 
before  twelve  o'clock,  on  Seventh-days,  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  school.  All  letters  for  the  pupils  and  others 
the  school,  should  be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to  West-towt 
Boarding-School,  West  Chester  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
Postage  should  be  pre-paid;  and  packages  should  bi 
distinctly  marked  and  put  up  in  a  secure  manner,  so 
that  the  contents  will  not  be  liable  to  be  lost  by  hand- 
ling.  A  stage  will  be  run  on  Second,  Fourth  and  Sev- 
enth-days,  from  West  Chester  to  the  School,  on  the  ar 
rival  of  the  morning  cars  from  the  city;  and  from  thV 
School  to  West  Chester,  to  meet  the  afternoon  cars  fo) 
Philadelphia,  on  the  same  days.  The  fare  for  each  pas- 
senger  to  or  from  West  Chester,  by  the  stage,  will  be  2i 
cents.  When  special  conveyances  at  other  times  an 
provided  at  the  school,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made 

West-town  Boarding-School, 
Ninth  month,  1853. 
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Died,  on  the  12th  ult.,  at  Nether  Providence,  Dela 
ware  county.  Pa.,  Mary  W.,  wife  of  Samuel  Bancroft 
aged  about  54  years. 

 ,  on  the  13th  ultimo,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age 

Ann  Mifflin,  a  valued  member  and  elder  of  the  South- 
ern  District  Monthly  Meeting  in  this  city. — Very  earl; 
in  life  she  was  deprived  by  death  of  both  her  parents  in 
and  exposed  to  many  of  the  temptations  incident  to  ga;. 
life.  In  this  unprotected  situation  she  was  merciful!; 
cared  for  and  watched  over  by  the  Father  of  the  father 
less  ;  and,  yielding  to  the  tendering  visitations  of  hi 
love,  was  strengthened  to  turn  her  back  upon  the  plea 
sures  and  fashions  of  a  vain  world,  and  taking  upon  he 
the  yoke  and  cross  of  Christ,  to  deny  herself  and  follow 
Him  in  the  way  of  his  leading.  As  she  grew  in  years 
she  increased  in  religious  stability  and  watchfulness 
and  became  a  useful  and  exemplary  member  of  SocietJ  ^ 
to  the  services  of  which  she  devoted  much  of  her  timtfff 
She  possessed  excellent  natural  abilities,  a  cultivate 
literary  taste,  a  purity  and  refinement  of  mind  seldor  ^-^ 
surpassed,  and  a  gentle  and  amiable  disposition.  Thes 
being  regulated  and  sanctified  by  Divine  Grace,  an 
adorned  by  a  meek  and  humble  spirit,  rendered  her  so 
ciety  peculiarly  interesting;  while  her  conversatioi 
though  cheerful  and  sometimes  vivacious,  was  marke 
by  a  scrupulous  avoidance  of  even  the  appearance  < 
evil,  and  of  whatever  would  lessen  the  reputation  c 
another.  Maintaining,  to  the  close  of  life,  a  circuit 
spect  and  consistent  walk,  she  gently  and  calmly  dt  Ml 
scendcd  to  the  borders  of  the  grave,  realizing  in  a  re  losi 
markable  degree  the  humble  hope,  which  she  espresse  jj 
to  a  friend  sometime  before  her  decease,  that  when  th 
present  scene  closed  to  her,  it  would  be  in  a  peaceft 
calm.  '0 

'fall 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Jonatoa  '  ■ 

Harris,  in  Guilford  county,  N.  C,  on  the  evening  of  tl  ^ 
26th  of  Eighth  month,  1853,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  wido 
of  John  Stuart,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  memb( 
of  Deep  River  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  the  9th  instant,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  ag  iBi 

Caleb  Peircb,  a  valued  member  and  elder  of  tl 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 
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JOHN  KNOX. 

fContinued  from  page  2.) 

"The  force  of  his  character,  however,  brought 
im  in  constant  contact  with  the  ruling  powers; 
nd  here  the  extraordinary  faculty  which  he  pos- 
lessed  of  seeing  into  men's  characters  becomes 
rst  conspicuous.    At  no  time  of  his  life,  as  far 
we  have  means  of  knowing,  was  he  ever  mis- 
iiken  in  the  nature  of  the  persons  with  whom  he 
ad  to  deal ;  and  he  was  not  less  remarkable  for 
le  fearlessness  with  which  he  would  say  what  he 
'lought  of  them.    If  we  wish  to  find  the  best  ac- 
ount  of  Edward's  ministers,  we  must  go  to  the 
rviving  fragments  of  Knox's  sermons  for  it, 
hich  were  preached  in  their  own  presence.  His 
uty  as  a  preacher  he  supposed  to  consist,  not  in 
elivering  homilies  against  sin  in  general,  but  in 
peaking  to  this  man  and  to  that  man,  to  kings, 
nd  queens,  and  dukes,  and  earls,  of  their  own 
nful  acts  as  they  sate  below  him ;  and  they  all 
uailed  before  him.    We  hear  much  of  his  power 
the  pulpit,  and  this  was  the  secret  of  it.  Never, 
'e  suppose,  before  or  since,  have  the  ears  of 
reat  men  grown  so  hot  upon  them,  or  such 
'ords  been  heard  in  the  courts  of  princes.    '  I 
e  m  greatly  afraid,'  he  said  once,  '  that  Ahitophel 
counsellor  ;  and  Shebnah  is  scribe,  controller, 
'""ipd  treasurer.'    And  Ahitophel   and  Shebnah 
ere  both  listening  to  his  judgment  of  them  :  the 
rst  in  the  person  of  the  then  omnipotent  Duke 
r  Northumberland ;  and  the  second  in  that  of 
lOrd  Treasurer  Paulet  Marquis  of  Winchester. 
seWd]  ifie  force  which  then  must  have  been  in  him  to 
ave  carried  such  a  practice  through,  he,  a  poor 
']  omeless,  friendless  exile,  without  stay  or  strength, 
tijiio  lit  what  was  in  his  own  heart,  must  have  been 
nimlii  tiormous.    Nor  is  it  less  remarkable  that  the 
len  whom  he  so  roughly  handled  were  forced  to 
I  3ar  with  him.    Indeed,  they  more  than  bore 
ith  him,  for  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  pro- 
Dsed  to  make  him  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  had 
sj  1  interview  with  him  on  the  subject,  which, 
owever,  led  to  no  conclusion  ;  the  duke  having 
complain  that  •  he  had  found  Mr.  Knox  neither 
rateful  nor  pleasable  ;'  the  meaning  of  which 
"I  as,  that  Knox,  knowing  that  he  was  a  bad,  hol- 
()w-hearted  man,  had  very  uncourteously  told 
eatlim  so." 

'*  A  better  scene  for  Knox's  labours  was  found 
adt  Berwick,  where  he  could  keep  up  his  commu- 
Ification  with  Scotland,  and  where  the  character 
f  the  English  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  his 
wa  people.    Here  he  remained  two  years,  and 
ppealed  afterwards,  with  no  little  pride  to  what 
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he  had  done  in  reining  in  the  fierce  and  lawless 
border-thieves,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  English 
garrison,  whose  wild  life  made  them  almost  as 
rough  as  the  borderers  themselves.  For  the  time 
that  he  was  there,  he  says  himself,  there  was 
neither  outrage  nor  license  in  Berwick.  Bat  he 
had  no  easy  work  of  it,  and  whenever  in  his 
letters  he  speaks  of  his  life,  he  calls  it  his 
'  batlle.' 

"  At  Berwick,  nevertheless,  he  found  but  a 
brief  resjing-place,  and  on  the  death  of  Edward, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  Catholicism,  he  had 
to  choose  whether  he  would  fly  again,  or  remain 
and  die.  He  was  a  man  too  marked  and  too 
dangerous  to  hope  for  escape,  while  as  an  alien 
he  had  no  relations  in  England  to  be  offended  by 
his  death.  In  such  a  stale  of  things  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  that  he  hesitated.  Life  was  no 
pleasant  place  for  him.  He  saw  the  whole  body 
of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England  apos- 
tatize without  an  effort,-  and  the  Reformation 
gone,  as  it  seemed,  like  a  dream — Scotland  was 
wholly  French — the  Queen  in  Paris,  and  betroth- 
ed to  the  Dauphin;  with  the  persecution  of  Pro- 
testantism in  full  progress  under  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews.  And  though  his  faith  never 
failed  him,  the  world  appeared,  for  a  time,  to  be 
given  over  to  evil ;  martyrs,  he  thought,  were 
wanted,  'and  he  could  never  die  in  a  more  noble 
quarrel;'  it  was  better  that  he  should  stay  where 
he  was,  and  'end  his  battle.' 

"  In  this  purpose,  however,  he  was  overruled 
by  his  friends,  who,  '  partly  by  admonition,  part- 
ly by  tears,  constrained  him  to  obey  and  give 
place  to  the  fury  and  rage  of  Satan.'  He  escaped 
into  France,  and  thence  into  Germany  ;  and,  alter 
various  adventures,  and  persecuted  fi-om  place  to 
place,  he  found  a  welcome  and  a  home  at  last 
with  Calvin,  at  Geneva.  While  in  England  he 
had  been  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  Mi\  Bowes, 
a  gentleman  of  family  in  the  north,  and  with  Mrs. 
Bowes,  the  mother,  he  now  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence.  These  letters  are  the  most  com- 
plete exhibition  of  the  real  nature  of  Knox  which 
remains  to  us.  We  cannot  say  what  general 
readers  will  think  of  them.  It  will  depend  upon 
their  notions  of  what  human  life  is,  and  what  the 
meaning  is  of  their  being  placed  in  this  world. 
It  might  be  thought  that,  frying  for  his  life  into  a 
strange  country,  without  friends  and  without  mo- 
ney, he  would  say  something,  in  writing  to  the 
mother  of  his  intended  wife,  of  the  way  in  which 
he  had  fared.  She,  too,  we  might  fancy,  would 
be  glad  to  know  that  he  was  not  starving ;  or,  if 
he  was,  to  know  even  that,  in  order  that  she 
might  contrive  some  means  of  helping  him.  And 
afterwards,  when  he  had  found  employment  and 
a  home  at  Geneva,  we  look  for  something  about 
his  prospects  in  life,  his  probable  means  of  main- 
taining a  family,  and  so  on.  To  any  one  of  our- 
selves in  such  a  position,  these  things  would  be  at 
least  of  some  importance;  but  they  were  of  none 
either  to  him  or  to  his  correspondent.  The  busi- 
ness of  life,  as  they  understood  it,  was  to  over- 
come the  evil  which  they  found  in  themselves ; 
and  their  letters  are  mutual  confessions  of  short- 
comings and  temptations.  When  Knox  thinks  of 
England  it  is  not  to  regret  his  friends  or  his  com- 


forts there,  but  only  to  reproach  himself  for  ne- 
glected opportunities: — 

"  '  Some  will  ask,'  he  writes,  '  why  I  did  flee — 
assuredly  I  cannot  tell — but  of  one  thing  I  am 
sure,  that  the  fear  of  death  was  not  the  cause  of 
my  fleeing.  My  pi'ayer  is  that  I  may  be  restor- 
ed to  the  battle  again.' 

"  It  would  not  be  thought  that,  after  he  had 
dared  the  anger  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
he  could  be  accused  of  want  nf  boldness  or  plain- 
ness of  speech,  and  yet,  in  his  own  judgment  of 
himself,  he  had  been  a  mere  coward: — 

"  'This  day  my  conscience  accuseth  me  that  I 
spake  not  so  plainly  as  my  duty  was  to  have 
done,  for  I  ought  to  have  said  to  the  wicked  man 
expressly  by  his  name,  thou  shall  die  the  death; 
for  I  find  Jeremiah  the  prophet  to  have  done  so, 
and  not  only  he,  but  also  Elijah,  Elisha,  Micah, 
Amos,  Daniel,  Christ  Jesus  himself.  I  accuse 
none  but  myself;  the  love  that  1  did  bear  to  this 
my  wicked  carcase,  was  the  chief  cause  that  I 
was  not  faithful  or  fervent  enough  in  that  behalf. 
I  had  no  will  to  provoke  the  hatred  of  men.  I 
would  not  be  seen  to  proclaim  manifest  war 
against  the  manifest  wicked,  whereof  unfeignedly 
I  ask  my  God  mercy.'  .  .  .  .  '  And  besides  this,  I 
was  assaulted,  yea,  infected  and  corrupted  with 
more  gross  sins — that  is,  my  wicked  nature  de- 
sired the  favour,  the  estimation,  the  praise  of  men. 
Against  which  albeit  that  some  time  the  Spirit  of 
God  did  move  me  to  fight,  and  earnestly  did  stir 
me — God  knoweth  I  lie  not — to  sob  and  lament 
for  those  imperfections,  yet  never  ceased  they  to 
trouble  me,  and  so  privily  and  craftily  that  I  could 
not  perceive  myself  to  be  wounded  till  vain-glory 
had  almost  gotten  the  upper  hand.' 

"  And  again,  with  still  more  searching  self- 
reproof  : — 

"  '  I  have  sometimes  been  in  that  security  that 
I  felt  not  dolour  for  sin,  neither  yet  displeasure 
against  myself  for  any  iniquity ;  but  rather  my 
vain  heart  did  then  flatter  myself  (I  write  the  truth 
to  my  own  confusion) — thou  hast  suffered  great 
trouble  for  p'rofessing  Christ's  truth ;  God  has 
done  great  things  for  thee,  delivering  thee  from 
that  most  cruel  bondage.  He  has  placed  thee  in 
a  most  honourable  vocation,  and  thy  labours  are 
not  without  fruit ;  therefore  thou  oughtest  rejoice 
and  give  praises  to  God.  Oh,  mother,  this  was 
a  subtle  serpent  who  could  thus  pour  in  venom,  I 
not  perceiving  it.' 

"  God  help  us  all,  we  say,  if  this  is  sin.  And 
yet,  if  we  think  of  it,  is  not  such  self-abnegation 
the  one  indispensable  necessity  for  all  men,  and 
most  of  all  for  a  reformer  of  the  world,  if  his  re- 
formation is  to  be  anything  except  a  change  of 
one  evil  for  a  worse  1  Who  can  judge  others 
who  has  not  judged  himself?  or  who  can  judge 
for  others  while  his  own  small  self  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  as  the  object  for  which  he  is 
mainly  concerned  ?  For  a  reformer  there  is  no 
sin  more  fatal ;  and  unless,  like  St.  Paul,  he  can 
be  glad,  if  necessary,  to  be  made  even  '  anathema 
for  his  brethren,'  he  had  better  leave  reforming 
alone. 

"  The  years  which  Knox  spent  at  Geneva  were, 
probably,  the  happiest  in  his  life.  Essentially  a 
peace-loving  man,  as  all  good  men  are,  he  found 
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himself,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  sound  and  whole- 
some atmosphere.  Mrs.  Bowes  and  iicr  daughter, 
altera  time,  were  able  to  join  him  there;  and, 
with  a  quiet  congregation  to  attend  to,  and  with 
Calvin  lor  a  friend,  there  was  noihing  left  for  him 
to  desire  which  such  a  man  could  expect  life  to 
yield.  'The  Geneva  Church,'  he  said,  '  is  the 
most  perfect  school  of  Christ  that  ever  was  on 
earth  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.'  And  let  us 
observe  his  reason  for  saying  so.  'In  other 
places,'  he  adds,  '  I  confess  Christ  to  be  truly 
preached,  but  manners  and  religion  so  sincerely 
reformed  I  have  not  yet  seen  in  any  other  place 
besides.'  He  could  have  been  well  contented  to 
have  lived  out  his  life  at  Geneva  ;  as,  long  after, 
he  looked  wistfully  back  to  it,  and  longed  to  re- 
turn and  die  there.  Bad  news  from  Scotland 
soon  disturbed  what  was  but  a  short  breathing 
time.  The  Marian  persecution  had  filled  the 
Lowlands  with  preachers,  and  the  shilling  politics 
of  the  time  had  induced  the  court  to  connive  at. 
if  not  to  encourage  them.  The  queen-mother  had 
manoeuvred  the  regency  in'.o  her  own  hand,  but, 
in  doing  so,  had  offended  the  Hamiltons,  who 
were  the  most  powerful  of  the  Catholic  families  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  union  of  England  and 
Spain  had  obliged  the  French  court  to  temporize 
with  the  Huguenots.  The  Catholic  vehemence  of 
the  Guises  was  neutralized  by  the  broader  sym- 
pathies of  Henry  the  Second,  who,  it  was  said, 
'  would  shake  hands  with  the  devil,  if  he  could 
gain  a  purpose  by  it ;'  and  thus,  in  France  and  in 
Scotland,  which  was  now  wholly  governed  by 
French  influence,  the  Protestants  found  every- 
where a  temporary  respite  from  ill-usage.  It 
was  a  short-lived  anomaly;  but  in  Scotland  it 
lasted  long  enough  to  turn  the  scale,  and  give 
them  an  advantage  which  was  never  lost  again. 

(To  be  coniinucd.J 

For  "  The  Krieiid." 

Drainage  of  the  Great  Lake  of  Uaarlem. 

We  have  in  a  former  number  given  some  ac- 
count of  the  draining  of  the  Haarlem  Lake,  but 
the  following  taken  from  the  "  Annual  of  Scien- 
tific Discovery,"  gives  a  more  full  and  satisfac 
tory  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  was  eficcied,  than  any 
other  we  have  seen  ;  and  we  think  our  readers 
will  not  regret  having  the  subject  thus  brought 
l)efore  them  again. 

The  drainage  of  the  great  lake  of  Haarlem  by 
the  Dutch  Government,  a  work  which  stands  un- 
rivalled in  the  history  of  liydraulic  engineering, 
and  which  has  been  prosecuted  with  energy  since 
1848,  has  been  nearly  completed  within  the  past 
year.  The  origin  and  history  of  this  great  enter- 
prise is  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  year  1 539,  the  North  Sea,  long  restrain- 
ed by  arlilicial  dams  and  dikes,  as  well  as  by 
some  natural  ridges  of  sand,  suddenly  burst  its 
barriers,  and  brought  liorror  and  desolation  into 
the  fi  rlile  flats  ol  North  Holland.  Twenty-six 
thousand  acres  of  rich  pasture  land,  wiih  mea- 
dows, cattle  and  gardens,  were  covered  by  the 
waves,  and  the  village  of  Nicuweinkirk  was  sub- 
merged and  all  its  inhabitants  lost  in  the  tremen- 
dous cnlnmity.  The  inundation  resulted  at  first 
in  the  formation  of  four  lakes,  but  the  barriers  of 
•oft  alluvial  soil  which  separated  them  were  gra- 
dually destroyed,  and  the  four  lakes  became 
merged  into  one.  The  degradation  of  the  shores 
also  continued,  until,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  waters  covered  an  area  of 
45,000  acres,  with  an  average  depth  of  13  feet 
below  low  water  in  the  Zuyder  Zee.    This  lake 


constituted  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Haarlem  Meer,  or  Sea.  The  people  of  Holland 
saw  with  much  alarm,  the  rapid  extension  of  its 
boundaries,  and,  nt  an  expense  of  about  £33,000, 
succeeded  in  partially  arresting  its  progress ;  an 
expense  of  about  £4,000  per  year  was  moreover 
entailed,  for  ihe  preservation  and  repair  of  the 
works  of  defence.  More  than  two  centuries 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  first  inundation  be- 
fore any  one  began  to  dream  of  recovering  this 
vast  tract  of  couniry,  and  then,  for  a  long  period, 
all  plans  proposed  were  deemed  impraciicable. 
At  length  on  the  9th  of  November,  1830,  a  furi- 
ous hurricane  from  the  west  drove  the  waters  of 
the  Lake  upon  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  drown- 
ed upwards  of  10,000  acres  of  low  land  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  the  25ih  of  December  follow- 
ing, another  hurricane  from  the  east  drove  the 
waters  in  an  opposite  direction  upon  the  city  ol 
Leyden,  the  lower  parts  of  which  were  submerged 
forty-eight  hours,  and  19,000  acres  of  land  were 
inundated.  The  enormous  loss  occasioned  by 
these  two  storms  induced  the  government  to  de- 
termine on  the  drainage  of  the  lake,  and  a  credit 
of  8,000,000  florins  was  voted  by  the  States  Ge- 
neral. In  May,  1840,  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  work. 

The  first  operation  was  to  cut  a  canal  round 
the  lake,  to  isolate  it  from  the  neighbouring  wa- 
ters, and  to  aflbrd  the  means  of  navigation  to  the 
enormous  traffic  which  previously  passed  over 
the  lake,  amounting  to  700,000  tons  per  annum. 
This  canal  was  37  miles  long,  130  feet  wide  on 
the  west  side,  and  115  feet  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lake,  with  a  depth  of  9  feet  water.    On  the  side 
next  to  the  lake,  the  mouths  of  all  water-courses 
entering  it,  were  closed  by  earthen  dams,  having 
an  aggregate  length  of  3,000  yards,  made  in  10 
feet  depth  of  water.    Other  great  works  were 
executed  by  enlarging  the  sluices  at  various  points, 
and  in  erecting  powerful  steam-engines  to  assist 
in  discharging  the  water  from  the  canal  during 
the  time  of  high  water.    The  water  of  the  lake 
has  no  natural  outfall,  being  below  the  lowest 
practical  point  of  sluicage.    The  area  of  water 
enclosed  by  the  canal  was  rather  more  than  70 
square  miles,  and  the  quantity  to  be  lifted  by  me- 
chanical means,  including  rain  water  and  springs, 
leakage,  ifec,  during  the  time  of  drainage,  was 
estimated  at  1,000,000,000  tons.    In  determining 
the  motive  power  to  be  employed,  two  points  were 
to  be  kept  in  view  ;  first,  the  cost  of  draining  the 
lake;  second,  the  cost  of  annual  drainage;  for, 
when  once  the  work  was  accomplished,  the  site 
of  the  lake  could  only  be  kept  dry  by  mechanical 
power.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  steam-cn- 
'gincs,  the  wind  had  hitherto  been  the  motive 
'power  employed  to  work  the  hydraulic  machines 
used  in  the  Netherlands  to  keep  the  country  dry. 
I  And  the  power  of  12,000  wind-mills,  having  an 
'average  aggregate  power  of  60,000  horses,  is  re- 
!  quired  to  prevent  two-thirds  of  the  kingdom  from 
returning  to  the  state  of  morass  and  lake,  from 
'which  the  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance 
[of  the  Dutch  people  have  rescued  wiiat  is  now 
j  the  most  fertile  country  in  Europe. 
I    The  Haarlem  Meer  Commissioners  were  con- 
vinced that  the  old  means  must  be  laid  aside,  and 
new  ones  adopted  to  suit  the  magnitude  and  pecu- 
liarities of  their  work.    They  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  erect  three  gigantic  steam-engines  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  which    was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  whole  put  in  operation  in  1848. 
These  engines  consume  but  two  and  a  half  pounds 
of  coal  per  hour,  for  each  horse  power,  and  are 
capable  of  raising  112  tons  of  water  10  feet  high 
I  at  each  stroke,  or  of  discharging  1,000,000  tons 
I  in  25i  hours. 


A  short  description  of  one  of  the  engines  may 
prove  interesting.  It  has  two  steam  cylinders, 
one  of  84  inches  diameter,  placed  within  another 
of  144  inches  diameter;  both  are  fitted  with  pis- 
tons; the  outer  piston  is  of  course  annular,  and 
the  two  pistons  are  united  to  a  great  cross-head, 
or  cap,  which  is  furnished  with  a  guide-rod,  or 
spindle  ;  both  pistons  and  cross- head  are  fitted  with' 
iron  plates,  and  together,  with  parts  of  the  engine 
attached,  have  an  efl^ective  weight  of  nearly  90 
tons.  The  Engine  House  is  a  circular  tower,  on 
the  walls  of  which  are  arranged  11  large  cast- 
iron  balance-beams,  which  radiate  from  the  centre 
of  the  engine.  Their  inner  ends,  furnished  with 
rollers,  are  brought  under  the  circular  body  of  the 
great  cap,  and  their  outer  ends  are  connected  to 
the  pistons  of  11  pumps  of  63  inches  diameter 
each  ;  the  stroke  of  both  ends  is  10  feet;  and  the 
discharge  from  the  pumps  66  cubic  metres,  or 
tons,  of  water  per  stroke. 

The  action  of  the  engine  is  very  simple;  it  is 
on  the  high-pressure-expansive-condensing  prin- 
ciple. The  steam  is  admitted  first  beneath  the 
small  piston;  and  the  dead  weight  of  ninety  tons 
is  lifted,  carrying  with  it  the  inner  end  of  the 
pump  balances,  and  of  course  allowing  the  pistons 
to  descend  in  the  pumps. 

The  equilibrium  valve  then  opens,  and  the 
steam  in  the  cylinders  passes  round  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  small  and  annular  pistons  ;  puts  the 
former  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and  presses  with 
two-thirds  of  its  force  upon  the  annular  piston, 
beneath  which  a  vacuum  is  always  maintained;' 
thus,  the  down  stroke  of  the  engine,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  pump  pistons  and  water,  is  produced 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  descending  dead  weight 
in  the  cap  and  pistons,  and  the  pressure  of  steam 
on  the  annular  piston.  The  engine  has  two  air- 
pumps,  of  40  inches  diameter,  and  5  feet  stroke 
each.  The  water  is  lifted  by  the  pumps  into  the 
canal,  from  which  it  passes  off  towards  the  sea 
sluices. 

The  total  weight  of  iron  employed  for  the  en- 
gine, pumps,  &c.,  is  640  tons.  The  cost  of  the 
machinery  and  buildings,  £36,000. 

The  pumping  was  actively  commenced  in  May, 
1848,  and  has  been  continuously  carried  on  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  lake  is  now  nearly  dry  ; 
much  of  the  bottom  is  exposed,  only  large  pools 
of  water  being  left.  The  remains  of  the  unhappy 
village  of  Nieuweinkirk  have  been  found,  with  a 
mass  of  human  bones,  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  old  charts  of  the  province  fixed  its  site.  From 
May,  1848,  up  to  April,  1851,  the  lake  was  low- 
ered 7  feet  3  inches.  The  level  reached  at  the 
end  of  October  of  the  same  year  was  9  feet  7 
inches  below  the  original  surface,  or  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  4.79  inches  per  month.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1851,  a  great  quantity  of  snow  and  rain  fell, 
raising  the  level  of  the  lake  about  4  inches,  and 
in  December  the  weather  was  still  unfavourable, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  that  month,  the  level  stood 
at  9  feet  5.38  inches  below  the  original  surface, 
showing  a  total  gain  since  April  of  2  feet  5.58 
inches,  or  3.32  inches  per  month.  This  progress 
may  appear  to  some  inconsiderable;  but  when  it 
is  recollected  that  the  lowering  of  the  lake  one 
inch  involved  the  raising  of  upwards  of  4,000,000 
of  tons  of  water,  and  allowing  for  rain  and  snow 
falling  during  these  eight  months,  there  could  not 
have  been  less  than  186,000,000  tons  of  water 
pumped  up  during  that  period,  the  performance 
will  appear  great  indeed.  To  give  a  better  idea 
of  this,  it  is  stated  that  186,000,000  tons  of  water 
are  equal  to  a  mass  of  solid  rock,  one  mile  square, 
and  100  feet  high,  allowing  15  cubic  feet  to  a 
ton. 

The  average  progress  has  been  less  during  the 
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last  year  than  during  the  preceding  ones,  but  this 
is  readily  accounted  for,  by  the  increased  lift  of 
the  pumps,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  forming  the 
channels  which  lead  the  water  to  them. 

The  annual  drainage  hereafter,  is  estimated  at 
64,000,000  tons  of  water,  which  must  be  lifted  on 
an  average  16  feet ;  it  may  occur,  however,  that 
as  much  as  35,000,000  of  this  amount  must  be 
charged  in  one  month,  in  order  to  preserve  and 
render  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  tliis  lake 
habitable. 


Relating  to  the  nature  of  true  worship;  with 
some  remarks  on  the  state  of  our  Society ;  both 
in  early  times,  and  now. 

(Continued  from  page  6.) 

They  endured  a  great  fight  of  affliction;  but 
through  all,  with  patient  but  undaunted  firmness 
maintained  their  ground,  and  were  made  victori- 
ous through  sufferings,  as  was  the  Captain  of 
their  salvation.  The  everlasting  Gospel  was 
preached  by  them  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  with  great  power;  in  substance  as  it  was  to 
be  preached  after  the  apostacy  ;  "Fear  God,  and 
give  glory  to  him  ;  for  the  hour  of  his  judgment 
is  come:  and  worship  him  that  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of  water." 

This  was  indeed  coming  to  the  substance,  after 
men  had  wearied  themselves  with  abundance  of 
toil  in  vain,  catching  nothing  but  vanity  and  vex- 
ation of  spirit.  If  any  receive  this  Gospel,  thus 
preached  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing thereof,  there  is  no  room  to  evade  the  cross 
Christ,  which  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation. 
There  is  no  liberty  here  to  retain  a  few  ceremo- 
lies  for  decency's  sake,  and  to  invite  the  Papists 
3ver,  as  pretended  by  Protestants ;  but  all  are  to 
embrace  the  substance,  not  daring  any  more  to 
;ouch  the  beggarly  elements,  so  much  prostituted 
and  defiled  during  the  night  of  apostacy.  The 
virgin  daughter  of  Sion  is  well  assured  the  bride- 
^room  of  her  soul  will  never  more  appear  to  her 
n  these  uncertain  polluted  things,  which  have 
jeen,  and  yet  will  be,  more  and  more  terribly 
shaken,  and  pass*  away  as  a  scroll;  that  those 
hings  which  can  never  be  shaken,  may  remain, 
igreeably  to  Rev.  xxi.  1.  And  I  saw  a  new  hea- 
/en,  and  a  new  earth  ;  for  the  first  heaven  and 
he  first  earth  were  passed  away  ;  and  there  was 
10  more  sea,  There  was  no  more  sea ;  nothing 
instable,  fluctuating  and  uncertain  ;  nothing  of 
hat  element  from  which  the  beast  ariseth,  and 
herefore  no  danger  of  a  beast  rising  thence  any 
Inore.  The  second,  third  and  fourth  verses  of 
he  same  chapter,  wonderfully  set  forth  the  glory 
>f  the  New  Jerusalem  coming  dnwn  from  above, 
he  tabernacle  of  God  being  with  men,  and  God's 
Iwelling  with  them;  of  his  wiping  away  all  tears 
rom  their  eyes;  and  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
irying,  sorrow  and  pain,  because  the  former 
hings  were  passed  away  ;  viz.,  there  was  no  more 
ea;  all  is  purged  away  which  was  the  cause  of 
hose  dreadful  calamities  and  miseries  set  forth  in 
his  divine  revelation,  by  opening  the  seven  seals, 
ounding  the  seven  trumpets,  and  pouring  out  the 
even  vials  full  of  the  wrath  of  God,  who  liveth 
brever  and  ever.  The  fifth  verse  saith,  "  And 
le  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said.  Behold,  I  will 
DOtjnake  all  things  new  !"  Now  there  is  nothing  of 
iter  he  old  garment,  nor  old  wine  left,  to  tear  and 
reak  to  pieces  the  new  garment  and  the  new 
Jealottles.  Oh!  glorious  Gospel  time!  May  the 
jord  of  hosts  hasten  it  more  generally  in  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  ! 

Having  offered  a  few  general  observations  upon 
he  state  of  things,  it  now  remains  to  make  some 
iirther  remarks  upon  those  people  so  remarkably 


raised,  as  before  hinted,  in  the  last  century  in 
lliis  land.  Their  beginning  and  first  progress 
was  here  ;  though  many  other  hands  were  also 
sharers  in  the  brightness  of  Truth's  arising  in 


them;  and  it  may  without  vanity  be  said,  that 
through  them  a  light  has  extended,  or  at  least 
glanced,  over  a  great  part  of  Christendom,  so 
called,  which  has  discovered  the  hidden  mystery 
of  the  false  church  more  clearly  than  heretofore, 
and  given  a  great  shake  to  the  long  continued 
kingdom  of  antichrist. 

They  have  been,  through  divine  wisdom,  es- 
tablished into  a  compact  body,  amongst  whom 
subsists  the  comely  order  of  the  Gospel,  as  an 
hedge,  by  divine  appointment,  for  their  safety 
and  preservation  from  the  destroyer,  and  out  of 
the  polluting  defilements  of  a  greatly  corrupted 
world.  Notwithstanding  which,  their  preserva- 
tion depends  upon  their  diligently  seeking  unto, 
and  waiting  singly  and  carefully  for  a  daily  re- 
newing of  strength  and  wisdom  from  above, 
whereby  alone  all  things  must  be  directed  and 
ordered  for  their  safely  and  perseverance. 

I  have  often  accounted  it  a  great  favour  and 
;ssing,  that  my  lot  was  cast  in  a  lime  when 
primitive  Christianity,  in  its  power  and  purity,  is 
restored  in  the  world  ;  and  that  I  was  so  happy  as 
to  have  my  birth  and  education  amongst  the  be- 
fore mentioned  people:  for  though  that  did  not 
make  me  a  real  and  living  member  of  their  body, 
yet  it  happily  put  me  more  in  the  way  of  being 
so,  than  if  my  lot  had  fallen  in  some  of  the  fore- 
going dark  ages,  and  afforded  me  greater  means 
of  restoration,  than  if  1  had  been  educated 
amongst  superstitious  bigots;  for  which  favour, 
enjoyed  by  me  and  many  others,  there  must  be 
proportionate  returns  of  thankfulness  and  obedi- 
ence, or  it  will  surely  add  to  our  condemnation  ; 
for  where  much  is  given,  much  will  be  required. 

Before  I  had  quite  arrived  to  man's  estate,  I 
was,  through  merciful  goodness  operating  upon 
my  soul,  brought  into  a  better  knowledge  of,  and 
a  nearer  intimacy  and  fellowship  with,  these  peo- 
ple, in  a  spiritual  sense,  than  before,  to  my  unut- 
terable consolation ;  for  I  found  the  glorious  Lord 
was  their  king  and  lawgiver,  and  that  he  was  in- 
deed become  to  them  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and 
streams  ;  and  that  man's  splendid  inventions, 
comparable  to  a  galley  with  oars,  or  gallant  ship, 
could  not  pass  amongst  them  :  "  For  the  Lord  is 
our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver,  the  Lord  is 
our  king,  he  will  save  us."  This  was  the  blessed 
language  sounded  within  their  borders.  My  spirit 
has  many  times  been  reverently  bowed  and  aw- 
fully prostrated  before  the  Lord,  in  beholding  the 
comeliness,  beautilul  situation  and  safety  of  these 
his  people;  in  an  humble  sense  whereof  I  have 
been  ready  to  say,  "  Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel  I 
who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  people  saved  of  the 
Lord!  the  shield  of  ihy  help,  and  who  is  the 
sword  of  thy  excellency  !  Thine  enemies  shall 
be  found  liars  unto  thee,  and  thou  shall  tread  upon 
their  high  places !" 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  foregoing  contains 
high  encomiums  on  a  people,  amongst  whom  we 
cannot  discover  these  excellencies,  but  have  look- 
ed upon  them  as  a  mean  contemptible  body,  who 
affect  a  kind  of  awkward  singularity  ;  and  we  ob- 
serve many  amongst  them  as  eager  after  the 
world,  and  who  love  it  as  well  as  any  people 
whatever;  and  others,  who  take  undue  liberties, 
are  as  deeply  involved  in  the  pleasures  and  gaie- 
ties of  life,  and  as  much  strangers  to  self-denial, 
as  people  of  other  persuasions.  And  it  is  further 
to  be  noted,  that  when  we  go  to  their  places  of 
worship,  and  observe  the  manner  of  their  sitting 
in  silence,  a  Laodicean  lukewarmness  is  very- 
apparent  in  many  of  them,  by  the  easy,  careless 


condition  they  seem  to  sit  in,  at  the  same  time 
the)'  profess  to  be  waiting  in  silence  of  body  and 
stillness  of  soul,  for  the  descending  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  their  spiritual  strength  may  be  re- 
newed. Surely,  if  this  is  not  really  so,  it  must 
be  a  mockery  and  deception  of  the  most  contemp- 
tible and  provoking  nature  in  the  sight  of  the 
all-seeing  eye. 

(To  be  cmtinued.) 


Prai;tice  of  Shoeing  Horses. 

Charles  Percival,  veterinary  surgeon  of  the 
Royal  artillery,  furnishes  the  following  commu- 
nication to  one  of  the  Dublin  papers  : — 

I  have  lately  been  devoting  much  attention  to 
shoeing,  and  flatter  myself  that  the  horses  under 
my  care  are  as  well  shod  as  any  in  her  Majesty's 
service. 

The  shoe  1  found  in  use  here  was  made  con- 
cave next  to  the  foot,  and  flat  on  the  ground  sur- 
face,  than  which,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  could  be 
worse.  This  shoe  I  have  had  reversed,  making 
the  latter  as  concave  as  the  foot  will  possibly  ad- 
mit of,  leaving  only  sufficient  room  between  the 
shoe  and  foot,  for  the  pricker  to  pass  freely  round, 
to  remove  dirt,  &c.  To  the  heels  of  the  shoe  I 
have  given  un  inclined  plane  outwards  on  ihe  foot 
surface,  with  three  nails  on  the  inside,  and  four 
on  the  outside.  The  heels  instead  of  being^cut 
off  straight,  are  well  sloped,  and  about  the  same 
thickness  as  the  toe.  The  shoe,  one-third  as  thick 
at  the  heel  as  the  toe,  recommended  by  the  late 
prol'essor,  the  majority  of  our  horses  could  not 
travel  in.  There  are  many  pernicious  practices 
which  smiths  in  general,  if  left  to  themselves,  fall 
into,  viz. : 

1.  Mutilating  the  frogs  by  improper  cutting.  I 
have  at  lengih  got  my  I'arriers  to  understand  that 
the  only  part  of  the  frog  which  ever  requires  cut- 


ting, unless  ragged,  is  the  point,  to  prevent  the 
sensible  frog  being  bruised  between  it  and  the 
coffin  bone. 

2.  Inflicting  serious  injury  to  the  crust  by  an 
improper  use  of  the  rasp,  but  especially  the  coarse 
side  of  it. 

3.  In  filling  the  shoes,  by  cutting  too  much 
out  of  the  crust  at  the  toe  to  admit  the  clip.  The 
shoe  is  consequently  set  too  far  back,  instead 
of  fitted  full  to  the  crust,  and  afterwards  rasp- 
ing  away  the  crust,  making  the  foot  in  fact,  to 
fit  the  shoe,  instead  of  the  shoe  to  fit  the  foot. 
This  is  a  laulty  practice,  and  very  seriously  so, 
which  smiths  in  general  are  very  apt  to  fall  into; 
one,  too,  which  renders  the  crust  shelly,  for  that 
part  into  which  the  nails  are  driven  from  time  to 
lime  is  in  this  way  rendered  weak. 

4.  In  turning  shoes,  smiths  in  general  do  not 
attend  sufficiently  to  bevelling  or  sloping  the  edge 
of  the  shoe  from  the  foot  to  the  ground  surface, 
which  I  consider  of  great  importance,  especially  if 
horses  are  given  to  cut  or  interfere  in  the  action- 

5.  CultiiiiC  the  heels  of  the  shoe  off  straight. 
This  is  also  a  very  bad  practice.  If  well  sloped, 
like  a  shoe  for  hunting,  to  which  there  cannot  be 
any  objection,  they  are  less  liable  to  be  pulled  off 
by  the  hind  shoe  catching  in  them,  and  contri- 
bute more  to  safety  of  both  horse  and  rider.  « 

6.  Leaving  the  inner  edges  of  the  hind  shoes 
too  sharp,  which,  if  rounded,  will  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, prevent  over-reaches,  as  well  as  render  the 
fore  shoe  less  liable  to  be  pulled  off  by  their  catch- 
ing in  the  heels  of  the  former.  Squaring  the  toe 
of  the  hind  shoe  for  horses  that  forge,  or  "  carry 
the  hammer  and  pincers,"  as  it  is  termed,  leav- 
ing the  horn  projecting  over  the  shoe,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  good  as  a  general  rule,  not  only  pre- 
venting that  unpleasant  noise,  but  rendering  horses 
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less  liable  to  ovcrreacli  and  pull  olT  their  fore 
shoes,  provided,  however,  attention  be  paid  to 
rounding  the  inner  edges, 

7.  In  ras[)ing  ihe  under  part  of  the  clinches, 
farriers  are  very  apt  to  apply  the  edge  of  the  rasp 
improperly  to  the  crust,  I'orming  a  deep  groove 
around  the  same,  which  cannot  but  be  injurious 
to  the  foot,  and,  together  with  taking  away  too 
much  of  tlie  crust  in  finishing  off  the  foot,  must 
have  a  tendency  lo  render  it  shelly.  Curving 
the  shoe  at  the  toe,  after  the  French  fashion, 
where  horses  go  near  the  ground,  I  am  very  fond 
of;  but  1  cannot  see  any  advanlage  in  it  as  a 
general  practice. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Power  of  Divine  Conviction. 

In  reading  the  memoir  of  Elizabeth  Raper,  we 
may  see  indicated  the  wish  that  the  Truth  might 
be  possessed  without  the  cross,  that  Quakers 
might  enjoy  it  and  conform  to  the  customs  and 
fashions  of  the  world,  as  some  at  the  present  day 
among  us  appear  to  think  quite  reasonable  and 
practicable.  But  it  is  also  very  plain  from  her 
account,  which  agrees  with  the  exi)erience  ol 
thousands,  that  the  thorough  Quaker  not  only  is 
changed  in  hearl  by  spiritual  baptism,  but  this 
inward  sanctification  calls  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
outside  also.  We  know  of  no  genuine,  spiritu- 
iilly-minded  Friend,  who  does  not  feel  bound  from 
the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  maintain  a 
watch  at  the  door  of  his  lips,  that  his  communi- 
cations may  be  "yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay  ;"  to 
whom  is  restored  the  "  jture  language"  as  alluded 
to  by  the  prophet;  "the  form  of  sound  speech 
that  cannot  be  condemned,"  such  as  Christ  and 
holy  men  and  women  used.  He  is  also  redeemed 
from  the  vain  fashions  and  corrupt  customs  of  the 
world,  and  led  to  show  the  reality  and  efficacy 
of  Christian  redemption,  by  the  sim|>licity  of  his 
dress,  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  the  purity 
and  strictness  of  his  life  and  deportment,  by 
which  he  bears  a  constant  testimony  against  the 
deceit  of  mere  professionalisls,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world  at  large. 

"  Elizabeth  Raper,  of  Amcrsham,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, was  born  in  the  Twelfth  monih,  1799. 
Iler  parents  did  not  make  profession  with  Friends, 
but  were  truly  estimable  characters;  and  in  con- 
formity witli  their  earnest  desires  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  their  children,  endeavoured  to 
give  ihem  such  an  education,  as  might  induce 
them  to  prefer  Truth  and  virtue  to  every  worldly 
consideralion.  From  their  situation  in  life,  how- 
ever, they  had  much  intercourse  with  what  is 
commonly  called  polished  society;  and  as  their 
(laughter  in  her  early  years,  had  great  delight  in 
splendour  and  amusements,  she  was  induced  to 
Hpend  much  of  her  time  in  a  manner  that  gave 

'J"he  opportunities 


Oh,  that  a  little  time  may  yet  be  given  me,  lo 
prepare  for  an  everlasting  existence !'  Then 
was  clearly  discovered  to  her  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing vp  the  cross,  in  order  that  she  might  experi- 
ence the  redemption  which  is  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  and  when  favoured  to  regain  her  usual 
state  of  health,  the  remembrance  of  the  mercies 
as  well  as  the  judgments  of  the  Most  High,  con- 
tinued with  her,  so  as  to  make  her  willing  to  give 
up  all  things  for  the  sake  of  that  redemption. 

"The  following  extract  will  furnish  the  best 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  her  views  were 
first  directed  towards  our  Society.  After  describ- 
ing the  grounds  of  her  dissatisfaction  with  the 
profession  of  religion  in  which  she  had  been  edu- 
cated, she  says,  '  I  looked  repeatedly  on  all  the 
denominations  I  knew,  and  in  so  doing  those 
called  Quakers  were  the  only  people  who  appear- 
ed to  live  near  that  blessed  Truth  which  is  able 
to  make  us  '  free  indeed.'  I  had  once,  out  ol 
mere  curiosity,  read  Robert  Barclay's  Apology, 
and  could  [then]  neither  understand  nor  make 
anything  of  it ;  but  now  the  more  I  read  of  their 
writings,  the  more  clearly  I  perceived  their  prin- 
ciples to  coincide  with  the  Divine  principle  in  my 
own  breast.  Now  I  discovered  how  closely  my 
own  convictions  corresponded  with  their  doctrine 
in  every  particular,  and  therefore  exceedingly  la- 
mented that  my  education  had  not  been  m  this 
religious  Society;  where  they  profess,  not  only 
the  necessity  of  worshipping  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  but  are  not  ashamed  to  wait  in  silence,  until 
it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  prepare  in  them  an  ac- 
ceptable offering.  Yet  this  wish  was  altogether 
unattended  with  any  idea,  that  such  a  conformity 
would  ever  be  required  at  my  hands;  and  when 
one  thing  after  another  became  too  burdensome 
for  me  to  bear,  and  the  necessity  appeared  of  tes- 
tifying against  them,  if  I  luould  attain  that  peace 
my  sold  longed  Jor,  even  when  it  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  Divine  will  that  I  should  become  obedient 
in  this  respect,  still  a  conformity  to  so  singular  a 
persuasion  seemed  utterly  impossible;  and  I 
wished  that  any  other  people  had  possessed  the 
Truth  in  the  same  purity  they  held  it.  Some- 
times I  prayed  to  be  made  obedient  in  all  things, 
even  unto  death  ;  and  at  others  I  sought  to  avoid 
the  name  of  Quaker,  which  I  was  sensible  must 
incur  many  reproaches  from  men,  while  all  other 
professions  accord  in  appearance  with  the  world. 
But  although  the  prospect  before  me  was  such  as 
made  nature  shrink  buck  at  the  view,  yet  1  did 
not  see  all  the  groundless  conjectures,  false  as- 
persions, and  uncharitable  reflections,  I  had  to 
meet  with  from  some  unexpected  quarters.  Oh 
my  soul  bless  the  Lord,  and  forget  not  all  his 
benefits  1  for  he  who  tried  me,  and  saw  the  way 
that  1  took,  was  a  present  help  in  the  needful  time, 
when  vain  was  the  help  of  man.  And  here  1 
Ibund  the  peace  of  a  Christian  did  not  consist  in 
being  free  from  temptations  an  I  difficulties,  but  in 


incurring  the  displeasure  of  a  parent,  to  whom 
she  had  liabitually  looked  up  with  dutiful  regard 
and  tender  affection,  to  be  the  greatest  outward 
trial  she  had  ever  experienced. 

"But  she  was  not  suffered  a  great  while  to  re- 
main under  the  bitterness  of  this  aflSiction ;  for 
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her  sorrow  in  the  retrospect. 

for  gratifying  her  i?tcli//alion  for  display  WKrv  cabnly  and  steadily  overcoming  them,  through 
also  incrensod,  from  the  circumstance  of  licr  fre-  Hun  who  overcame.' 

qucntly  passing  n  considerable  portion  of  the  year!  "  When  she  becime  fully  convinced  that  it  was 
at  places  of  fasliionnLle  resort,  on  account  of  a  required  of  her  openly  to  make  profession  with 
weakly  state  of  hcMlih  ;  and  she  arrived  at  mature '  Friends,  she  thought  it  right,  before  making  any 
ngc,  satisfying  or  endeavouring  to  persuade  her-!  change  in  her  appearance,  to  acquaint  her  father, 
self,  that  so  long  as  she  maintained  morality,  no-  (who  was  then  her  surviving  parent,)  with  what 
thing  further  was  required  of  her.  But  in  the  she  had  in  view;  upon  which  he  expressed  to  her 
course  of  nn  alarming  illness,  with  \\h\ch  ,  she  his  entire  disapprobation  a?id  displeasure.  This 
was  nflliclcd,  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  it !  as  he  knew  liiile  of  Friends,  but  from  unfavour- 
nppcars  by  her  memorandums,  that  her  mind  be- [able  and  vague  reports,  and  from  casual  observa- 
came  very  awfully  impressed  with  tlic  prospect  of|  tion,  was  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at;  but  per- 
her  dissolution  ;  which  sho  imagined  to  be  near  at  I  haps  few  can  conceive  the  depth  of  affliction  into 
hand,  and  for  wliich  she  believed  herself  wholly which  it  plunged  the  pious  daughter,  who,  although 
unprepared.  In  this  extremity  she  earnestly  sup- j  she  had  earnestly  sought  for  Divine  assistance  to 
plicated,  'Oh  that  I  may  be  spared  to  live  for '  prepare  and  strengthen  her  naturally  anxious  and 
some  better  purpose  than  I  have  iiithcrlo  done  !|  timid  mind  for  such  an  event,  found  the  reality  of 


when  in  conformity  to  apprehended  duty,  she 
persisted  in  making  the  alterations  she  had  con- 
templated, her  father,  with  candour  and  Christian 
charity,  soon  gave  up  his  prejudices,  and  tenderly 
expressed  to  her  his  conviction  of  her  sincerity, 
and  his  admiration  of  her  consistency ;  at  the 
same  time  encouraging  her  to  persevere  in  what 
she  conscientiously  believed  to  be  her  duty.  In 
this  also  he  was  followed  by  others  of  her  nearest 
and  dearest  connexions.  Yet  from  various  cir- 
cumstances, she  found  that  a  very  narrow  path  i 
was  marked  out  for  her,  and  she  did  not  fail  to 
enumerate  it  among  the  many  favours  of  a  kind 
Providence  towards  her,  that  during  her  residence 
at  her  father's  house,  which  was  near  fifteen  i 
years  after  her  joining  the  Society,  she  was  en- 
abled so  to  walk  as  to  avoid  giving  occasion  of 
offence,  tvithout  shunning  tlie  cross  or  compro- 
mising Iver  religious  principles. 

"  In  the  year  1793  she  appeared  as  a  minister. 
In  her  communications  she  did  not  express  many 
words  ;  but  they  evidently  proceeded  from  a  mind 
well  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  from  a 
heart  filled  with  the  love  and  fear  of  that  Great 
Shepherd,  by  whose  guidance  and  providence  she 
had  been  instructed  and  sustained.  She  did  not 
travel  much  in  the  ministry,  but  to  many  she* 
proved  a  tender  mother,  by  her  lively  sympathy 
and  afft'.ctionate  encouragement  and  counsel,  ever 
appearing  to  be  on  the  watch  to  contribute  to  the 
best  of  her  ability,  towards  the  temporal  and  eter- 
nal welfare  of  those  among  whom  her  lot  was 
cast.  She  was  a  firm  and  true  Friend,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  in  her  mind  the  substance  of  Divine 
love.  The  prevalence  and  enduring  nature  of  \ 
this  blessed  principle  were  strikingly  obvious  in 
her  last  illness;  for  although  to  a  very  advanced 
age,  her  mental  powers  had  been  wonderfully 
preserved  to  her,  the  nature  of  the  disorder  which 
brought  her  valuable  life  to  a  close,  was  such  as 
materially  to  weaken  her  faculties:  nevertheless. 
I'ervent  piety  and  heavenly  love  were  retained  in 
their  full  strength,  and  appeared  indeed  to  shine 
forth  with  increased  brightness.  In  this  truly  de- 
sirable frame  of  spirit,  all  care  and  anxiety  were 
removed  from  her;  for  her  '  soul  was  even  as  ai 
weaned  child.'  And  although  by  her  counte- 
nance, it  was  frequently  evident  that  she  was 
sensible  of  the  pains  of  an  emaciated  body,  no- 
thing like  complaint  was  uttered;  but  all  was 
gratitude  and  peace. 

"  To  one  of  her  sisters  who  was  her  constant 
and  affectionate  attendant  in  her  illness,  she  said, 
'Old  age  is  a  great  blessing,  notwithstanding  all  llit 
the  sufferings  incident  to  it;  for  they  are  like  har- 
bingers to  bid  us  prepare;'  and  in  allusion  to  her 
having  joined  our  Society,  she  added,  '  The  fear 
of  offending  my  father  was  a  circumstance  very 
trying  to  me;  but  the  Lord  showed  me  a  way, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  He  has  manifested  him- 
self  to  be  my  God.'  On  another  occasion  she 
said  to  those  about  her,  '  What  a  "ood  thine  it  is 
to  be  good  ;  the  Lord  loves  good  people.  I  love 
you  dearly  though  I  do  not  know  you.  We 
should  love  one  anothor,  and  strive  to  do  all  in 
our  power  for  each  other,'  Not  many  days  be- 
fore her  decease,  she  said  to  one  of  those  who 
waited  on  her,  <  I  know  thy  kind  voice,  but  I  can- 
not recollect  who  thou  art ;'  and  on  this  attendant 
expressing  sympathy  for  her,  in  reference  to  her 
suffering  state,  but  saying  it  was  out  of  her  power 
to  do  anything  to  relieve  her,  she  answered, 'I 
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veil  know  where  to  look  for  help,  as  my  hope  is 
urely  fixed  on  that  Rock  that  will  never  deceive 
ne.'  And  at  another  time  she  said,  '  Through 
he  mercies  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  a  sure  hope.' 
ler  peaceful  spirit  was  released  from  its  frail 
forj  ribernacie,  on  the  2d  of  the  Third  month,  1822. 
>he  was  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  age,  and 
ad  been  a  minister  about  twenty-nine  years." — 
'^iety  Promoted. 

What  a  cloud  of  witnesses  have  we  had, 
rought  out  of  different  religious  professions,  who 
ave  borne  testimony  to  the  convincing  power  of 
lie  light  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  leading  them  to 
cknowledge  the  Truth  as  held  and  lived  up  to  by 
^•ue  Friends.  It  was  not  with  them  a  mere  mat- 
r  of  opinion,  a  beautiful  system  of  religion  that 
ley  might  make  choice  of,  or  reject  at  pleasure, 
ut  they  saw  that  their  everlasting  welfare  was 
onnected  with  obedience,  to  the  constraining 
ower  of  Truth  in  the  day  of  their  visitation  ;  and 
ntil  they  obeyed  the  will  of  God  clearly  made 
nown,  there  was  no  peace  for  them ;  but  when 
ool  liey  gave  up  entirely  thereto,  then  they  received 
Irength  to  take  up  the  cross,  deny  themselves, 
nd  follow  Christ  in  the  regeneration  of  their 
ouls.  Many  of  these  have  been  made  living 
itnesses  of  his  power  and  goodness,  and  power- 
x\  preachers  of  his  everlasting  gospel — and  it 
lay  be,  have  received  the  honour  and  the  crown 
lat  were  designed  for  members,  but  who  despis- 
ig  their  birthright,  and  selling  it  for  a  mess  of 
worldly  pottage  and  glory,  have  been  rejected. 
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(Continued  from  page  4.) 

After  leaving  Haverford-west,  Richard  Davies 
reni  lo  Pontchison  to  hold  a  meeting  there  among 
le  Welch.  He  says,  "  They  having  notice  of  a 
[Velchman  coming  to  keep  a  meeting  in  those 
arts,  many  came  to  that  meeting,  and  good  ser- 
ice  I  had  for  the  Lord,  his  Truth  being  declared 
1  their  own  language  to  them.  We  had  the 
leeting  out  of  doors,  and  I  stood,  with  my  back 
jwards  the  wall  of  Thomas  Simmon's  house.  I 
•as  yoUng  and  strong,  and  my  voice  was  heard 
)  the  steeple-house,  and  most  of  them  [the  con- 
regation]  came  out  to  hear  me.  Very  tew  came 
ut  when  the  priest  had  done.  When  the  priest 
aw  such  a  multitude,  he  was  moved  to  passion, 
nd  would  have  had  the  constable  to  take  me 
own.  It  was  reported  some  said  to  the  priest, 
iriey  would  not  take  me  down,  for  I  preached 
'hrist  and  his  gospel  to  them,  and  they  would 
ave  him  come  and  learn  of  me  himself.  I  was 
iformed  that  the  priest's  wife  and  two  of  his 
aughters  were  at  the  meeting,  and  were  very 
Dving  and  tender,  and  came  to  be  convinced  of 
fie  Truth.  The  Lord  was  not  wanting  to  us  ; 
is  life,  power,  and  good  presence  was  with  us, 
?hat  meeting  was  the  last  I  had  in  Pembroke- 
hire  at  that  time.  The  Friends  of  that  county 
yere  very  loving  and  careful  of  Friends  that 
ame  from  far  to  visit  them.  They  dwelt  in  love 
nd  unity  among  themselves.  My  service  was 
ifeighty  upon  me,  being  myself  only  without  a 
ompanion.  The  Lord  alone  that  knew  the  in- 
grity  of  my  heart,  was  my  comfort,  support, 
nd  exceeding  great  reward."  "  I  was  informed 
at  the  justices  and  magistrates  of  that  county 
ere  generally  very  moderate  in  the  hardest  times 
f  persecution.  From  Pontchison  I  took  my  leave 
f  Friends  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  came  pretty 
ireclly  home,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
0  the  comfort  of  my  wife  and  family,  and  those 
■"riends  who  were  prisoners.  The  jailer  was  well 
latisfied  that  I  came  to  my  prison  without  further 
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trouble  to  him.  Several  were  taken  prisoners  at 
the  meetings  I  was  at,  but  the  Lord  preserved 
and  delivered  me,  blessed  be  his  holy  name  for- 
ever." 

In  Montgomeryshire,  in  the  Fourth  month,  1 666, 
Owen  Jones,  Evan  David,  Griffith  and  Watkin 
David,  were  arrested  in  their  own  houses,  and 
being  laken  before  some  magistrates,  had  the 
oath  of  allegiance  tendered  to  them,  and  in  default 
of  taking  it,  were  committed  to  prison.  In  the 
Fifth  month,  Elizabeth  Hughes,  an  elderly  Friend, 
whose  husband  was  a  prisoner  for  conscience  sake, 
whilst  carrying  some  clean  linen  to  him,  was  ar- 
rested by  some  rude  persons,  who  carried  her 
before  a  magistrate,  who  tendered  her  the  oath, 
and  sent  her  to  prison  with  her  husband.  Here 
she  lay  until  cleared  by  the  king's  letters  patent 
in  1672.  This  year  Hugh  Lloyd,  who  was  con- 
fined at  Haverford-west  for  obeying  the  command 
of  his  heavenly  Master,  not  to  swear,  died  in 
prison.  Edward  Lord  was  for  the  same  offence, 
committed  to  prison  at  the  same  place,  where 
Hugh  Simonds  and  Laurence  Edwards  were  also 
sent,  on  the  charge  of  "  absence  from  the  na- 
tional worship." 

Very  many  Friends  continued  in  the  various 
prisons  in  Wales  during  the  year  1667,  which 
may  account  for  the  small  number  committed 
during  the  year.  Besse  records  the  names  of  but 
nine,  and  these  were  all  imprisoned  on  the  charge 
of  absenting  themselves  from  the  places  of  public 
worship.    A  few  distraints  for  lythes  were  made. 

John  Whitehouse,  a  follower  of  John  Perrot, 
had  been  into  Wales,  and  had  sown  the  seeds  of 
disunity  even  among  the  honest  ones  at  Welch- 
pool.  This  was  a  great  trial  of  faith  to  Richard 
Davies  and  his  wife.  He  says,  they  were 
ready  to  say,  '  Hath  the  Lord  sent  us  here  to  be 
instrumental  for  the  gathering  of  a  people  in  this 
country,  and  hath  he  suffered  the  enemy  to  scat- 
ter them  in  their  imaginations?'  After  a  time  ol 
exercise  on  this  account,  the  Lord  showed  him 
'  that  those  who  were  simple  hearted  among  them, 
should  be  restored  again  into  a  more  settled  con- 
dition than  they  had  formerly  known.'  Richard 
believed  the  opening  given  to  him,  and  ho  adds, 
"  In  time  the  Lord  broke  in  among  them,  and 
opened  the  understandings  of  some  of  them,  and 
they  began  to  reason  among  themselves,  and  saw 
that  they  were  in  darkness.  So  most  of  them 
were  restored  again  into  their  first  love,  and  lived 
and  died  faithful  to  Truth." 

Cadwallader  Edwards  was  an  exception ;  he 
continued  stubborn  and  hard  of  heart,  seeking  to 
mislead  the  simple  ones.  Richard  Davies  gave 
forth  a  testimony  against  him,  and  so  did  several 
others.  One  testimony  prepared  and  signed  by 
the  principal  Friends  at  Welchpool,  was  read  in 
the  Monthly  Meeting  for  worship,  where,  in  the 
language  of  Richard  Davies,  "  The  Lord  was 
pleased  to  afford  us  his  sweet,  melting  presence, 
and  his  power  melted,  tendered,  and  mollified 
our  hearts,  and  caused  us  to  praise  the  Lord,  for 
his  great  goodness  and  mercy  to  us,  in  bringing 
us  out  of  that  darkness  that  came  over  us,  by 
giving  heed  unto  the  seducing  spirit." 

Thus  those  who  bore  a  faithful  testimony 
against  error,  were  comforted  by  the  Lord's  ap- 
proving presence.  Many  of  those  led  astray  in 
various  parts  of  the  nation,  were  brought  to  see 
wherein  they  had  erred  ;  and  as  they  were  honest 
in  condemning  themselves  and  the  spirit  they  had 
given  way  to,  they  were  forgiven  of  their  hea- 
venly Leader,  and  accepted  by  the  brethren.  Of 
Thomas  Ellis,  after  noting  his  acknowledgment, 
Richard  Davies  says, "  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  he  was 
sweetly  restored  again  to  his  former  love  and  integ- 
rity, to  the  great  comfort  of  himself  and  brethren." 


In  the  year  1668,  Richard  Moore,  whose 
faithful  labours  in  Wales  we  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  notice,  died  in  London.  He  had  la- 
boured abundantly  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel, 
having  about  the  year  1660  been  in  America  in 
the  service  of  his  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  unity  with 
the  faithful.  Little  respecting  his  travels  has 
been  preserved.  A  small  essay  of  his  entitled 
"The  Redemption  of  the  seed  of  God,  declaring 
the  return  of  the  true  church  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness, into  her  former  state  of  glory,"  left  by  him 
in  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  Ellis  Hookes,  was 
published  some  years  after  his  decease.  Ellis 
Hookes  wrote  the  preface,  and  published  it  with 
the  funds  of  the  Society. 

In  the  year  1668,  William  Dawson  and  Roger 
Scudamore,  two  Friends  of  Monmouth,  were  im- 
prisoned for  having  their  places  of  business  open 
on  the  day  called  Christmas.  There  was,  Besse 
says,  "  no  express  law  against  it,  neither  was  it 
any  sufficient  cause  for  their  imprisonment." 

(To  be  coritinuudj 

Cnrions  Mental  Plicnoniena. 

Dr.  Carpenter  is  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
in  Manchester,  England,  on  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system.  In  his  fifth  lecture  tlie  doctor 
related  some  curious  instances  of  aberration  of 
mind.  He  spoke  of  a  very  learned  professor, 
some  years  ago,  at  Aberdeen,  Ur.  Robert  Hamil- 
ton, whose  essay  on  the  national  debt  of  England 
largely  contributed  to  the  abolition  of  the  sinking 
fund.  In  public  this  man  was  a  shadow.  He 
pulled  off  his  hat  to  his  own  wife  in  the  streets, 
and  apologized  for  not  having  the  pleasure  of  her 
acquaintance.  He  went  to  one  of  his  classes  early 
in  the  morning,  with  one  of  his  wife's  white  stock- 
ings on  one  leg,  and  a  black  one  on  the  other. 
He  often  spent  the  whole  time  of  the  class  in 
moving  from  the  table  the  hats,  which  his  students 
as  constantly  returned.  He  sometimes  invited 
the  students  to  call  upon  him,  and  then  fined  them 
if  they  called.  He  ran  against  a  cow,  and  beg- 
ged her  pardon,  called  her  madam,  hoping  she 
had  not  been  hurt.  He  would  run  against  posts, 
and  chide  them  for  not  getting  out  of  the  way. 
Yet  if  any  one  was  with  him  at  the  time,  his 
conversation  would  be  perfectly  logical.  Another 
instance  of  absence  of  mind  was  quoted  in  the 
case  of  a  Scotch  clergyman,  who  was  invited  to 
a  party  in  Edinburgh,  at  a  time  when  it  was  usual 
to  mix  devotion  with  social  intercourse.  He  was 
requested  to  conduct  the  services  before  the  com- 
pany broke  up;  and  he  therefore  knelt  down  and 
began  to  pra}'  in  an  appropriate  manner.  But 
soon  he  apparently  entirely  forgot  where  he  was, 
and  he  continued  his  prayer  as  if  in  the  quietude 
of  his  own  chamber.  He  made  reflections,  in  the 
prayer,  on  the  mode  in  which  he  had  spent  the 
evening,  and  on  the  individuals  present  with  him 
at  the  party.  When  he  had  concluded  his  prayer 
he  rose  up,  took  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and 
was  about  to  proceed  to  further  extremities,  when 
his  friends  stopped  him.  More  familiar  instances  ■ 
of  absence  of  mind  were  mentioned  as  occurring 
to  more  than  one  gentleman,  who  have  been 
known  to  go  up  stairs  to  dress  for  an  evening 
party,  and  have  actually  undressed  and  got  into 
bed, (while  their  wives  perhaps,  were  waiting  for 
theiTibelow  1  After  giving  other  cases  of  spon- 
taneous mental  abstraction,  the  lecturer  spoke  of 
the  case  of  induced  reverie,  commonly  known 
under  the  absurd  name  of  electrobiology.  All 
the  essential  phenomena  of  this  state  had  been 
shown  to  him  (several  years  before  "  electrobi- 
ology" was  brought  before  the  public)  by  Mr. 
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Braid,  in  the  person  of  a  gentleman  well  known 
in  Manchester,  a  mnn  of  liigli  intelligence,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  deceiving,  who  has  the  power 
of  spontaneous  abstraction  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  and  who,  when  fixing  his  attention  for  a 
very  few  seconds  upon  any  object,  loses  so  en- 
tirely his  voluntary  control,  that  he  is  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  external  suggestions,  as  his  whole 
mind  is  for  the  time  possessed  with  whatever  idea 
may  be  communicated  to  him  by  another.  This 
he  (Dr.  Carpenter)  considered  to  be  the  essential 
character  of  this  stale  of  the  mind — a  condition 
in  which  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  current  of 
thought  is  entirely  sus|)ended,  while  the  senso- 
rium  is  more  o|)fn  to  extravagant  expressions 
than  it  is  in  ordinary  reverie;  but  otherwise  the 
two  states  are  essentially  the  same. 


For  "  'I'he  Friend." 


Orginal  LcUers  on  Literary  Subjects. 
Dear  M   My  late  visit  to 


a  pleasant  one,  and  the  thoughts  that  I  have  had 
.<;inee  relative  thereto,  have  been  in  the  main  sat- 
isfactory. Yet  1  acknowledge  to  having  had 
.tsfimr  sadly  serious  tlioughts  relative  to  one  young 
friend  who  has  not  yet  been  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  of  our  peculiar  testimonies,  and 
of  tl.cir  liaving  tht  ir  root  and  rise  in  the  eternal 
unchangeable  Truth.  Whilst  thinking  about  him, 
intelligent,  intellectual,  ardent,  warm-hearted  as 
he  is,  I  iiave  deemed  that  but  one  thing  was 
needed  to  qualify  him  for  great  usefulness.  That 
one  thing  is,  an  acquaintance  with  and  submis- 
sion to  the  cross  and  government  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Oh  !  that  laying  aside  all  depend- 
ence upon  the  wisdom  and  reasonings  of  uncon- 
verted men,  and  the  promptings  of  his  own  natu- 
ral will,  he  might  through  the  baptisms  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  its  blessed  teachings,  come  to  a 
living  and  experimental  knowledge  of  the  way  to 
the  kingdom  of  glory  and  everlasting  peace.  This 
way  is  now, — ever  was,  and  ever  will  be, — fool- 
ishness in  the  estimation  of  those  who  depend  on 
the  pride,  comprehension  and  wisdom  of  man. 
♦'The  cross  of  Christ," — not  a  carved  image  of 
tliat  upon  which  Christ  was  crucified,  but  that 
huml)ling,  sell-denying  spirit  which  governs  in 
the  true  Christian, — "  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation."  When  our  young  friend  comes  to 
know  this  cross  exalted  wiihin  him, — when 
he  comes  to  experience  his  will,  his  intellect, 
his  atlictions  nailed  to  it,  he  will  then  under- 
stand the  mystery  of  godliness, — which  his  all- 
grasping  capacity  cannot  comprehend.  Then, 
instead  of  abstractions  and  reasonings,  he  will 
see, — will  feel, — will  know. 

I  have  been  employing  what  minutes  I  could 
spare  from  more  imperative  engagcmienls  in  read- 
ing, or  rather  skimming  over  many  volunies  of 
the  letters  of  literary  men  and  women,  and  other 
noted  personages  who  (lourishcd  during  the  last 
two  centuries.  My  primary  obji'Ct  was  such 
facts  as  could  be  found  throwing  light  on  the  his- 
tory ol"lhe  Society  of  Friends,  or  any  of  its  pro- 
minent members, — a  secondary  one  was  the  ga- 
thering such  other  information  worlli  retaining  as 
might  be  met  with.  1  liavc  enjoyed  the  employ- 
ment, and  pur()ose  continuing  my  researches 
through  many  similar  volumes.  1  have  found 
some  good  letter  writers, — many  aniti^ated, 
sprightly,  descrii)livo  letters, — not  a  few  foolish 
ones, — mucii  flattery,  and  an  abundance  of  inter- 
esting anecdote,  and  particulars  relative  to  the 
.slate  of  thmgs,  literary,  philosophical,  political, 
during  the  porio<l  in  which  llic  Irlli  rs  werir  written,  j 
I  commenced  my  researches  wiih  two  octavo 
volumes  of  the  Letters  of  Kichard  Steele, — ihcj 


friend  and  fellow-essa\ ist  of  Addison.  Some  of 
his  letters  are  beautiful  specimens  of  criticism, — 
some  of  shrewd  and  sharp  disputation, — some 
contain  very  just,  moral  reflections,  and  wise  re- 
mark, and  divers  address(;d  to  his  children  are 
delightfully  adapted  to  juvenile  minds.  Yet  1 
found  rather  scanty  pickings  in  the  volumes,  for 
the  most  of  the  letters  contained  in  them  were 
unworthy  of  preservation.  They  were  princi- 
pally little  notes  addressed  to  his  wife,  rendering 
reasons  why  he  could  not  come  to  her  in  the 
evenings  at  their  residence  out  of  the  city,  whe^n 
detained  by  business  or  pleasure  in  London.  He 
ap[)ears  to  have  been  a  very  loving  husband,  and 
generally  in  his  habits,  a  correct  moral  man,  yet 
It  is  |)lain  by  his  letters,  that  when  dining  with 
his  political  friends,  he  would  occasionally  take 
too  much  wine.  He  does  not  appear  ashamed  of 
such  things,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  in 
writing  to  his  wife,  renders  "  being  tipsy"  as  his 
excuse  for  not  coming  to  her.  One  of  his  letters 
written  after  the  decease  of  Addison,  contains  a 
beautiful  and  forceful  eulogium  on  his  departed 
friend.  Of  Addison's  conversational  powers,  he 
says,  "  He  was  above  all  men  in  that  talent  we 
call  humour,  and  enjoyed  it  in  such  perfection, 
that  I  have  often  reflected,  after  a  night  spent 
with  him  apart  from  all  the  world,  that  1  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  Terence  and  Catullus,  who  had  all 
their  wit  and  nature,  heightened  with  humour 
more  exquisite  and  delightl'ul  than  any  other  man 
possessed." 

Would  it  not  have  been  pleasant  to  have  heard 
Steele  and  Addison  in  free  discourse,  if  one  could 
have  been  in  a  closet,  so  as  to  have  listened  un- 
noticed. Addison  was  bashful,  and  if  he  had 
seen  one  or  two  interested  faces  peeping  at  him, 
he  would  have  been  unable  to  talk  with  freedom. 
Few  men  possess  conversational  powers  to  a  high 
degree.  Edmund  Burke  had  it,  and  was  interest- 
ing to  every  person  thrown  into  his  company.  I 
have  read  somev\  here  a  remark  to  this  etTect, 
that  no  man  could  stand  under  an  awning  with 
Burke  for  a  few  ininutes,  in  a  shower  of"  rain, 
without  feeling  that  he  was  in  company  with  one 
of  the  greatest  men  in  England.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  and  an  another  good  talker  being  in  an 
earnest  and  brilliant  conversation,  kept  a  compa- 
ny of  females  around  them  listening  to  a  very 
late  hour.  After  midnight,  one  of  the  females 
whispered  to  another,  "  1  wish  somebody  would 
cry  fire."  She  was  conscious  that  at  that  hour 
she  ought  to  have  been  at  home,  but  she  had  not 
resolution  enough  to  depart  whilst  such  an  inter- 
esting exhibition  was  going  on.  No  man,  amongst 
the  English  literati,  has  been  more  noted  for  his 
conversational  talent,  than  Samuel  Johnson.  He 
could  draw  the  attention  of  almost  any  company 
he  was  in,  if  those  who  composed  it,  were  edu- 
cated enough  to  comprehend  the  learned  length 
of  word  in  which  he  gave  forth  his  thoughts. 

I  have  met  with  a  lew,  and  only  a  few  of  that 
class  of  good  talkers,  who  seem  to  hold  all  they 
have  ever  read,  or  heard,  at  easy  command,  for 
the  benefit,  instruction,  or  amusement  of  those 
around  them.  1  anj  led  to  believe  such  persons 
are  scarce  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  the  scar- 
city may  depend  on  children  not  being  educated 
to  use  their  reasoning  powers,  and  because  they 
so  seldom  hear  their  elder  friends  and  associates 
converse  on  any  subject  of  greater  importance 
than  the  passing  occurrences  of  the  day.  We 
meet  with  many  persons  who  are  moderately  in- 
teresting,— whose  conversation,  to  tiiose  who  love 
them,  contain  much  to  awaken  kind  feelings, — 
and  some  things  occasionally  to  brighten  the  in- 
tellect, and   amuse  the  fancy.    Kindness  adds 
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sweetness  to  their  common-place  remarks,  and  i  ''o*' 
stray  thought  of  more  importance,  original  or  se 
lected,  once  in  a  while  starts  new-born  from  thi 
intellect,  or  is  shaken  unhoped  for  out  of  th 
storehouse  of  memory,  which  would  suffice  ti 
prove  to  an  acute  observer,  that  those  collectec 
were  really  possessed  of  fancy,  memory,  an( 
reason.  Such  people  constitute  the  great  mass 
of  general  company,  in  which  kindly  social  feel 
ing  is  desirable,  but  from  which  no  one  expects  t( 
carrj'  away  any  increase  of  wise  thought,  pleas 
ant  fancies,  or  indeed,  of  useful  knowledge,  ex 
cept  it  be  on  the  minor  minutia  of  feminine  occu' 
pations,  shopping,  knitting,  crochetting,  and  th« 
parallel  matters  of  masculine  littlenesses,  the  ut 
terance  of  which  constitutes  "small  talk." 

Some  great  talkers  talk  for  the  pleasure  of  it,— ; 
for  the  mere  excitement  it  occasions  them,  whils 
pouring  out  their  thoughts  for  the  entertainment 
of  others.    When  such  have  no  ori"inal  gold  in** 
the  intellect,  no  valuable  deposits  in  the  memory 
the  hearers  are  much  to  be  pitied.    But  when  th« 
talkers  have  inexhaustible  funds,  native  and  for 
eign,  their  intellect  becomes  brighter  for  the  de^ 
mand  made  upon  it,  and  reason,  fancy  and  me. 
mory,  all  grow  more  and  more  animated.  Sucl] 
a  man  was  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  poet,: 
the  essayist,  the  opium  eater,  the  dreamer.  Il 
was  his  wont,  when  surrounded  by  listeners,  tc 
pour  forth  by  the  hour,  his  thoughts,  his  memo, 
ries,  his  phantasies,  in  such  glowing,  majestic 
descriptive,  bewildering  language,  as  to  enchant 
and  hold  fast  all  kind  of  hearers.    One  hoteU; 
keeper  who  had  witnessed  his  power  to  attract 
and  retain  lisieners,  ofTered  him  the  use  of  his 
house  and  a  seat  at  his  table  free,  knowing  that 
the  crowds  drawn  there  would  abundantly  repayfili 
him.    Samuel  Johnson  belonged  to  another  class  ik 
of  talkers.    He  spoke  not  from  the  overflowing  ol 
the  intelleciual  spring,  which  in  Coleridge  wa^  k 
ever  pouring  forth  an  unrestrained  and  unrestrain 
able  flood.    No, — Johnson's  conversation  was  the 
result  of  cool  calculation,  and  a  determination  toliill 
maintain  the  character  he  had  won,  of  being  thel  K 
very  best  talker  in  England.    He  had  a  strong^  mi 
mind,  vigorous  thought,  and  a  great  storehouse'  !iic 
in  memory.    Yet  his  conversation,  incessant  as  iC  Ik 
was  at  times,  was  not  a  natural  flow  like  that  oi  i 
Coleridge,  in  whom  it  seemed  but  necessary  foi' 
the  mouth  to  open  wide  enough  for  articulate 
sounds  to  escape,  to  give  vent  to  much  worth  re- 
membering.   Johnson  had  an  inexhaustible  men- 
tal supply,  yet  you  could  always  trace  his  will, 
and  his  pride  at  work,  modifying  that  which  wa^ 
given  forth.    To  Coleridge,  talking  was  purely  a*"" 
relief, — to  Johnson,  a  labour, — and   though  the 
love  of  conquest,  and  the  love  of  applause,  sweet-' 
ened  that  toil  to  him,  it  is  plainly  to  be  read  on  » 
every  page  which  Boswell  has  preserved.  He 
aimed  at  making  pointed  sentences — at  giving 
forth  startling  and  thundering  climaxes,  strong' 
condensed  truths,  or  fallacies  in  a  truthful  appear- 
ance.   Everywhere  you  can  see  the  work  of  the 
mind  modifying  the  natural  thought  to  suit  the 
circumstance  of  time  and  place.    It  is  all  artifi- 
cial, and  you  never  feel  any  security  that  tho  tid 
thought  uttered,  is  the  pure  unbiassed  promptings 
of  his  mind.    Where  all  admitted  his  supremacy, 
he  talked  merelj'  for  admiration,  and  if  neither (n, 
prejudice  nor  waywardness  ruled  the  hour,  he 
gave  utterance  to  many  wise  sayings.    If  any 
called  in  question  the  truth  of'  a  proposition  laid 
down  by  him,  then  he  talked  for  victory ;  and  no 
assertion  was  too  gross,  no  sophistry  too  flimsy, 
for  him  to  make  use  of,  in  causing  a  weak  point  |ol 
to  appear  strong.    However  acute  his  opposer 
might  be,  and  however  right  in  his  views,  yet  i  iei 
Johnsorj's  overbearing  manner,  conrimand  of  Ian 
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mdj  age,  abmi'lance  of  illustration  and  strength  of 
irjeigS)  enabled  him  generally  to  force  such  to 
Dill  ence  when  he  failed  to  convince  him.    1  do  not 
ow  that  he  ever  fairly  met  his  match,  except 
len  contending  w^ith  Dr.  Parr,  who,  his  equal 
intellect,  in  knowledge  and  in  roughness, 
aj  )uld  not  allow  him  even  the  advantage  of  a 
imp  on  the  floor  in  their  debate. 
There  has  been  a  class  of  talkers,  although  I 
;lst,  ir  a  very  small  one,  of  which  Richard  Jordan 
IS  a  fine  specimen.    Those  who  to  strong  con- 
rsationul  powers,  add  a  deep  religious  convic- 
m  of  the  foolishness  and  vanity  of  all  things 
rthly,  save  as  they  may  aid  in  the  great  work 
the  soul's  salvation.    Men  and' women  who  do 
it  consider  their  tongues  nor  their  time  as  their 
yn.    These  converse  not  to  win  admiration, 
r  to  gain  word  victories;  but  they  use  their 
wers  of  language  and  of  thought,  under  the  di- 
ction of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  (or  the  promotion 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Rich- 
d  had  a  memory  stored  with  anecdote,  and  he 
issessed  a  wonderful  facility  in  making  these 
lecdotes  convey  reproof,  instruction,  or  conso- 
tion,  in  a  peculiarly  pleasant  and  acceptable 
rm  to  his  eager  listeners. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Frienil." 


Agreeably  to  a  suggestion  in  "The  Friend," 
le  following  is  offered  as  a  beginning  of  the 

CHAPTER  FOR  YOUTH. 

VOICES  OP  AITTrMN. 

Much  useful  knowledge  may  be  had  by  culli^ 
iting  the  habit  of  observing  and  investigating 
hat  is  going  on  around  us.  We  are  thus  some- 
mes  led  into  the  natural  history  of  insects,  die, 
le  ravages  of  which,  may  be  prevented  by  pro- 
3r  precautions :  sometimes  we  are  instructed  in 
18  beauty  and  harmony  of  creation,  or  animated 
ith  reverence  for  the  power,  wisdom  and  good 
Bss  strikingly  displayed ;  whilst  a  feeling  of  hu- 
ij  lility  is  produced  in  seeing  our  absolute  depend- 
^  (ice  on  the  same  Divine  Hand,  which  sustains 
le  proper  relations  of  vast  systems  of  worlds,  as 
illy  as  those  of  myriads  of  creatures  so  minute 
s  almost  to  escape  observation. 

To  minds  perceptive  of  those  "sweeter"  sounds 
'hich  nature  "  employs"  to  "  soothe  and  satisfy 
le  human  ear,"  the  voices  of  the  seasons  accord 
nth  the  seasons  themselves.  Spring,  the  time  ol 
ope  and  gladness,  is  ushered  in  with  tones  of 
)yfulness.  The  icy  chains  of  winter  being  bro. 
en,  the  blue-bird,  black-bird,  robin,  and  grosbeak 
alute  us  expressive  of  the  pleasure  of  discovery 
renewed  associations.  Summer,  the  time  of 
ibour,  of  care,  and  of  productiveness,  has  its 
oices  of  alarm,  anxiety  and  diligence,  to  provide 
)r  the  young.  Autumn,  the  twilight  of  the  year, 
as  parting,  waning  sounds.  The  blue-bird,  live 
f  in  spring,  and  social  in  summer,  is  now  shy, 
ften  hovering  aloft  with  her  brood  joined  by 
iher  broods,  in  signal  of  departure,  reluctant  to 
id  us  adieu  in  those  shortened  but  softened  tones 
hich  fall  upon  the  ear  with  melancholy  cadence, 
ob-link,  one  of  the  most  voluble  concert-chatter 
rs,  in  his  passage  northward  in  the  Fifth  month, 
Itired  in  variegated  plumage,  now,  clad  in  brown, 
carcely  in  sight,  sends  down  from  his  aerial  alti 
jde,  a  plaintive  note,  seldom  heard  except  by 
]  no  hose  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  looking  for  his 
,^1,  outhward  visit :  and  if  he  tarry  awhile  amongst 
jiiit  olygonums  of  the  fields,  or  reeds  of  the  marshes, 
Si  e  is  scary,  uttering  but  the  one  note,  which 
yet  eems  to  say  haste,  haste.  Many  other  voices 
Im.  as  autumn ;  as  I  am  writing,  the  air  of  morning 


twilight  is  filled  with  them  ;  there  is  one,  however, 
which  has  so  often  been  to  me  a  subject  of  re- 
search, that  I  close  this  with  some  account  of  it. 

In  this,  or  next  month,  sooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing to  coldness,  those  who  may  be  curious  to 
listen  very  late  or  very  early,  in  a  foggy  time,  in 
the  middle  townships  of  Chester  county,  or  be- 
tween them  and  the  Delaware  river,  and  perhaps 
in  many  other  localities,  (remote  from  towns  and 
in  districts  bordering  on  streams,  and  somewhat 
wooded  with  trees  or  bushes,)  may  hear  a  number 
of  voices,  some  near,  some  distant ;  but  all  in  an- 
swer to  each  other,  after  the  manner  of  a  ventri- 
loquist. And  from  such  they  really  procted,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  The  voices  are  plain- 
ly those  of  birds,  each  having  a  single  faint  note 
like  that  of  a  lost  chicken,  weary  with  huniing  its 
mother  in  wet  grass  on  a  cold  morning, — rather 
shrill,  but  not  inharmonious.  It  is  the  voice  o( 
an  accomplished  pedestrian,  in  a  journey  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  our  Atlantic  streams,  where  he 
may  be  soon  found,  and  where  his  sudden  arrival 
and  departure  have  excited  much  interest  amongst 
naturalists,  and  much  foolish  conjecture  amongst 
careless  observers.  If  my  readers  will  take  VVil- 
son's  Ornithology,  and  read  his  account  of  the 
Rail-bird  (the  traveller  in  question),  and  if  occa- 
sion offer,  detect  his  voice,  they  will  be  prepared 
for  some  facts  connected  with  the  capture  of  one 
here,  identifying  the  bird  with  the  sound,  and 
confirming  Wilson's  opinion  of  their  migration. 

Y.  W. 

Whiteland,  Chester  county,  Pa., 
19th  of  Ninth  mc,  1853. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sympathy. — It  is  not  always  in  our  power  to 
comply  with  the  solicitation  of  distress  ;  but  it  is 
never  out  of  our  power  so  to  refuse  the  supplica- 
tion, as  not  to  cause  the  tear  of  wounded  feeling 
to  glisten  in  the  eye  whose  lustre  is  already  dim- 
med with  the  drops  of  sorrow. 


Florida  Paint  Root — This  root  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  the  flat  woods,  near  the  streams, 
and  in  the  savannahs  of  the  counties  of  Levy, 
Marion,  Sumpter,  and  perhaps  many  other  coun- 
ties of  East  and  South  Florida.  It  has  a  top  sim- 
ilar to  the  flag,  and  a  root  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
thumb,  of  various  lengths,  running  horizontal,  not 
far  below  the  surface.  It  is  very  juicy,  and  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  Hogs  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
it,  and  fatten  on  it  rapidly,  if  they  are  black,  or 
have  black  hoofs.  It  is  said  by  the  old  settlers 
that  hogs  with  white  hoofs  seem  to  founder,  and 
their  hoof  comes  off,  which  causes  them  to  perish 
unless  fed  well  till  they  recover.  Even  when  the 
animal  has  only  one  white  hoof  and  the  others 
black,  the  white  hoof  comes  off.  The  root  colours 
the  flesh,  bones,  and  marrow,  of  hogs  that  feed 
upon  it.  There  is  no  doubt  this  root  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  madder,  and  become  a  source  of  no 
inconsiderable  traffic,  to  the  people  of  Florida. 
Like  the  arrow  root  or  compta — it  grows  sponta- 
neously in  great  abundance,  and  may  be  culti- 
vated, if  thought  advantageous — Ocala  Mirror. 


bears  more  profusely  than  any  other  kind,  and, 
consequently,  requires  the  intermediate  year  to 
recover  itself,  by  extracting  from  the  atmosphere 
and  earth  the  requisites  to  enable  it  to  produce. 
If  unassisted  by  art,  the  intervening  year  must 
necessarily  be  lost.  If,  however,  it  is  supplied 
with  the  proper  sustenance,  it  will  bear  every 
year. 

"  Three  years  ago,  in  April,  I  scraped  all  the 
rough  bark  off  a  few  of  the  apple  trees  in  my 
orchard,  and  washed  the  trunk  and  limbs  wiihin 
reach  with  soft  soap,  trimmed  out  all  the  branches 
that  crossed  each  other,  early  in  June,  and  painted 
the  wounded  part  with  white  lead,  to  keep  out  the 
moisture,  then  split  open  the  bark,  by  running  a 
sharp  pointed  knife  from  the  first  set  of  limbs,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  month,  which  prevents 
the  tree  from  becoming  bark  bound,  and  gives  the 
inner  wood  an  opportunity  of  expanding.  In  July, 
[  placed  one  peck  of  oyster  shell  lime  around  each 
tree,  and  left  it  piled  about  the  trunk  until  Nov- 
ember, when  I  dug  the  lime  in  thoroughly.  The 
following  year,  I  collected  from  these  trees  1700 
barrels  of  fruit,  some  of  which  was  sold  in  New 
York  for  $4,  and  the  balance  at  89  per  barrel. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  they  are  now  (1844) 
literally  bending  to  the  ground  with  the  finest  fruit 
I  ever  saw,  a  specimen  of  which  is  now  before 
you.  The  other  trees  in  my  orchard,  not  treated 
as  above,  are  barren,  next  year  being  their  bear- 
ing year." — Daily  Paper. 

"Breaking  up  a  Negro  School. — The  ofiicers 
at  Norfolk  made  a  descent  recently  upon  a  negro 
school  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ihe  Stone 
Bridge,  by  a  Mrs.  Douglas  and  her  dau;4liter,  and 
the  teachers,  together  with  their  sable  pupils,  were 
taken  before  his  Honour.  They  acknowledged 
their  guilt,  but  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  law,  and 
were  discharged,  on  a  promise  to  do  so  no  more 
— a  very  convenient  way  of  getting  out  of  a 
scrape.  The  law  of  this  State  imposes  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment  for  six 
months  for  such  oflences — is  positive,  and  allows 
no  discretion  in  the  committing  magistrate." — 
Richfiiond  Examiner. 


Apple  Trees. — The  experience  of  Mr.  Pell,  of 
Ulster  county,  N.  Y.  is  invaluable  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  apple  trees,  and  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated.  The  following  is  from  that  gentle- 
man : 

"For  some  years  I  have  been  experimenting 
upon  the  apple  tree.  Having  an  orchard  of  20,000 
Newton  Pippin  apple  trees,  I  have  found  it  very 
unprofitable  to  wait  for  what  is  termed  the  bear- 
ing year.    I  have  noticed  that  the  Newton  Pippin 


The  Slave  Trade  to  Brazil. — The  following 
statement  and  table  shows  how  effectual  have  been 
the  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  infamous  traffic 
which  has  been  so  long  in  successful  operation 
between  Africa  and  Brazil.  The  credit  is  due  to 
Great  Britain,  which  Government  has  never  re- 
laxed her  vigilance,  and,  to  "  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,"  keeps  up  still  her  preventive  squa- 
dron on  the  Brazilian  coast.  At  present,  with 
such  statistics,  which  there  is  no  doubting,  and 
with  a  falling  off  since  1848  from  60,0U0  to  700, 
the  slave  trade  to  Brazil  may  be  said  to  be  at  an 
end. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Minister  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  of  Brazil,  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Chambers  of  Brazil,  May  14,  1853: 

"  Since  my  last  Report  (May,  1852)  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  there  have  been  only  two  landings  of 
Africans  made  in  this  Empire. 

"  One  took  place  on  the  shores  of  the  Province 
of  Rio  Grande  de  Sul,  in  April  of  last  year,  from 
a  vessel  whose  name  and  nationality  are  unknown, 
and  which  ran  ashore  and  was  lost.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  she  brought  200  Africans  ;  24  of  them 
were  apprehended. 

"  The  other  landing  was  on  the  shores  of  the 
Province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at  the  bar  of  the  river 
Bracuhy,  near  Jerumerim,  and  was  from  the  Am- 
erican brig  Camargo,  on  the  12th  of  December 
last ;  that  vessel  being  afterwards  burnt  to  destroy 
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all  traces  of  the  crime.  It  is  estimated  that  she 
brought  500  Africans  ;  84  have  been  apprehended. 

"Total  of  Africans  imported,  700;  number  ol 
them  apprehended,  108. 

"  I  renew  the  calculation  I  presented  to  you,  in 
my  Report  of  last  year,  of  the  importation  of  Af- 
ricans into  Brazil,  from  the  year  184:2  to  1851, 
with  that  of  the  last  year  added. 


Year. 

Africans. 

Year. 

Africans. 

1842  - 

-  17,435 

1848 

-  60,000 

1843 

-  19,095 

1849  - 

-  54,000 

1844  - 

-  22,849 

1850 

.  23,000 

1845 

-  19,453 

1851 

3,287 

1846  - 

-  50,324 

1652  . 

700 

1847  - 

.  50,172 

THE  FRIEND. 


NINTE  MONTH  24,  1853. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 
We  learn  that  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  was  held 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  as  usual.  It  commenced  with 
the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  on  Seventh- 
day,  the  3rd  insl.  The  general  meeting  closed  its 
sessions  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  Seventh- 
day.  The  business  of  the  meeting  was  at  first 
much  obstructed  through  the  opposition  offered  to 
the  sitting  of  a  person  in  attendance;  but  it  was 
however  enabled  before  its  close  to  attend  to  the 
various  important  matters  claiming  its  care.  We 
shall  give  a  further  account  when  we  receive  the 
printed  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

AGENTS  OP  «TUE  FRIEND." 

MAINE. 

William  Hill,  North  Berwick. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

James  Austin,  Nantucket. 

George  M.  Eddy,  New  Bedford. 

Israel  Buflinton,  Fall  River. 

George  F.  Read,  Salem. 

William  B.  Oliver,  Lynn. 
VERMONT. 

Amos  Battey,  Starksboro'. 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

Cbarles  Perry,  Westerly. 
KEW  VORK. 

Henry  Robinson,  5G8  Water  street,  N.  Y. 

John  F.  Hull,  Stanfordville. 

David  Bell,  Rochester. 

Thomas  Townsend,  Lowville. 

Johu  King,  Ledynrd. 

Thomas  Bedell,  Coxsackie. 

Francis  11.  Williams,  Jacksonville  P.  0. 

Henry  Knowles,  Smyrna,  Chenango  co. 

Smith  Upton,  Clinton  Corners,  Duchess  co. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

William  Mickle,  Woodbury. 

John  Bishop,  Columbus. 

Daviil  Roberts,  .Moorestown. 

Joel  Wilson,  Railway. 

Benjamin  Shcppard,  Greenwich. 

Williiim  Ciirpcnter,  Salem. 
PEXNSVLVA.MA. 

George  Malin,  Whiteland. 

Joshua  B.  I'usey,  Londongrovc. 

Jesse  J.  .Maris,  Chextcr. 

Jool  Grans,  Springfield. 

James  Moon,  Alileborough,  Bucks  co. 

Thomas  .Mendcnhall,  Benton  1'.  ().,  Columbia  CO. 

Daniel  1*.  Grillitli,  Brownsville,  Fayctlc  co. 

Jacob  Hainc.t,  .Muncy,  Lycoming  co. 

Daniel  Thompson,  Stricliervillc  P.  O. 
MARYL.\ND. 

Joseph  J.  Hopkins,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Thomas  U.  Worthinglon,  Darlington,  Harford  co. 
\1RGINIA. 

Robert  White,  Barber's  X  Roads,  P.  0. 

Aaron  II.  Grifliih,  Winchester. 
NORTH  C.VRoLLNA. 

John  Russel,  Nrw  Garden. 

David  Beard,  Westraioster. 
OHIO. 

James  Taylor,  Cincinnati. 


Ezekiel  Bundy,  Barnesville,  Belmont  co. 

Elisba  Stubbs,  West  Elkton,  Preble  co. 

Jehu  Fawcett,  Salem,  Columbiana  co. 

Gershom  Perdue,  East  Monroe,  Highland  co. 

Aaron  L.  Benedict,  Bennington,  Delaware  co. 

Joshua  Marmon,  Zainesfield,  Logan  co. 

William  Foulke,  Pennsville,  Morgan  co. 

Caleb  Bracken,  Flushing,  Belmont  co. 

John  Hunt,  P.  M.,  Martinsville,  Clinton  co. 

Samuel  B.  Smith,  Smyrna,  Harrison  co. 

Joshua  Maule,  Colerain,  Belmont  co. 

Mark  Willets,  Smithtield,  Jefferson  co. 

Nathan  P.  Hall,  Harrisville,  Harrison  co. 

Asa  Garretson,  Somerton,  llelmont  co. 

Dr.  George  Michener,  Chester  Hill,  Morgan  co. 
INDIANA. 

Beriah  Kenyon,  Richmond,  Wayne  co. 

John  S.  Harned,  P.  M.,  Canton,  Washington  co. 

Joel  Parker,  P.  M.,  New  Garden,  Wayne  co. 
MICHIGAN. 

Joseph  Gibbons,  Raisin,  Lenawee  co. 
IOWA. 

Joseph  D.  Hoag,  East  Grove,  Henry  co. 
CANADA  WEST. 

Augustus  Rogers,  New  Market,  Home  Dist. 

William  Wright,  Pickering,  Do. 
ENGLAND. 

George  Harrison,  Manchester. 

J3^=  Subscribers  will  oblige  by  paying  the  amounts 
due  by  them,  to  the  agent  most  convenient.  Bills  to 
most  of  those  indebted,  will  shortly  be  forwarded  in  the 
paper. 

"  The  Friend,"  and  other  books  may  be  neatly  bound, 
by  being  sent  to  the  Office. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

The  Arctic  steamship  has  brought  advices  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  7th  instant. 

ENGLAND. — Business  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
active.  Cotton  dull.  Wheat  slightly  declined.  The 
funds  steady. 

TURKEY. — The  eastern  question  is  still  unsettled. 

FRANCE. — The  Government  is  occupied  in  endeav- 
ouring to  regulate  the  supply  and  sale  of  bread  in  Paris. 
The  price  of  wheat  declining  throughout  France. 

SPAIN.— The  "  London  Times"  is  prohibited  by  the 
government  of  Spain. 

MEXICO. — Much  dissatisfaction  exists  in  different 
States  of  Mexico,  with  the  late  measures  of  Santa  Anna. 
The  heavy  taxation  imposed,  and  the  impressments 
for  the  army,  are  peculiarly  unpopular. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  cotton  crop  brought  to  mar- 
ket for  the  year  ending  on  the  3 1  st  of  last  month,  reach- 
ed 3,262,882  bales.  This  is  a  larger  amount  than  was 
ever  raised  in  one  year  before.  The  yellow  fever  is  still 
spreading  up  the  Mississippi,  and  is  very  fatal. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia  market.  Sales  of  beeves 
last  week  large,  at  from  $8  to  $9  per  cwt.  Hogs  sold 
to  city  butchers  at  from  $6.87J  to  $7  per  100  lbs.  Deaths 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  week  ending  the  17th  instant, 
201. 

New  York. — Deaths  in  the  city  for  last  week,  447. 
The  scholars  of  the  public  schools  there  number  about 

50,000. 

South  Carolina. — The  freshet  in  the  Pedee  has  been 
very  destructive  to  the  crops  in  the  lowlands  near  that 
river. 

Missouri. — Mention  is  made  by  an  editor  at  St.  Louis, 
of  receiving  a  basket  of  almonds  grown  in  that  State. 

Louisiana. — The  yellow  lever  at  New  Orleans  con- 
tinues steadily  diminishing.  The  number  of  its  victims 
during  last  week,  were  241 ;  whole  number  of  deaths  of 
all  diseases,  365. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Elizabeth  S.  Thompson,  Pa.,  $2,  vol. 
2G  I  from  Israel  Butlinton,  agent,  Mass.,  for  himself,  P. 
Chace,  L.  P.  Chace,  W.  Wood,  W.  F.  Wood,  M.  Buffin- 
ton,  M.  Chace,  N.  Butrinton,  T.  Wilbur,  R,  Lincoln,  P. 
Tripp,  M.  Gould,  $2  each,  vol.  27  ;  from  Geo.  F.  Read, 
agent,  Mass.,  IbrN.  Page,  $2,  vol.  20,  for  D.  Butt'um, 
J.  Buxton,  R.  Churchill,  Joseph  Nichols,  $2  each,  vol. 
27;  from  Joel  Evans,  agent  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  2G,  for  Ed. 
Harrison,  $2,  vol.  20,  and  J.  F.  Harrison,  $2,  vol.  27  ; 
from  Rebecca  Jones,  N.  J.,  §2,  vol.  27  ;  from  Mary  Ro- 
berts, lud.,  $2,  vol.  26;  from  S.  K.  Church,  L.  L,  $2, 
vol.  27. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  this 
Instil uiion,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  the 
7th  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  r.  m. 


The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Committee  oij 
Admissions,  meet  on  the  same  day — the  former  at  4j 
and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Semi-annual  Examination  of  the  Schools,  will 
commence  on  Third-day  morning,  and  conclude  on 
Fifth-day  evening  of  the  same  week.  ! 

Thomas  Eimbeb,  Clerk.  ' 

PMlada.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1853. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Teacher  is  wanted  in  the  Boys'  Classical  Depart^ 
ment.  Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  un-l 
dersigned.  William  Evans,  Samuel  Hilles,  Pennocls 
Passmore,  Thomas  Evans,  Samuel  Settle,  Jr. 

Pldlada.,  Ninth  mo.  Idth,  1853. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
Wanted  a  Friend  capable  of  keeping  accounts,  mafc 
ing  purchases,  and  rendering  general  assistance  in  th^ 
institution.    Application  may  be  made  at  the  Asylum, 
near  Frankford,  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Worthington,  Superin- 
tendent. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

Information  to  Parents  and  others  respecting  the  convey^ 
ance  of  Pupils  to  and  from  Friends'  Boarding-School,  at 
West-town,  on  and  after  the  1th  of  Tenth  month. 

CLOSE  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION. 

The  summer  session  of  the  school  will  close  on  Sixth 
day,  7th  of  Tenth  month.    The  pupils  who  go  to  Phila^ 
delphia  will  be  taken  to  Wxst  Chester  on  that  morningi 
and  from  thence  in  the  railroad  cars,  which  will  leave  |f' 
that  place  at  seven  o'clock  a.  m.    They  will  be  accom 
panied  by  an  agent  from  the  school,  who  will  have  th^' 
care  of  them  and  their  baggage.    The  cars  will  arrive  i, 
the  depot,  south  side  of  Market  street  above  Schuylkill* 
Fifth  street,  about  half-past  nine  o'clock,  where  parents 
and  others  will  be  expected  to  meet  their  children. 

COMMENCEMENT  OP  THE  WINTER  SESSION. 

The  winter  session  of  the  school  will  commence  o; 
Second-day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month  next.  Parenti 
and  others  intending  to  send  children  to  the  school,  will] 
please  make  early  application  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Su 
perintendent  at  the  school,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  'Trea- 
surer,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Philadelphia.  The  pupili 
will  be  conveyed  by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  wheroj 
conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  carry  them  and  thei: 
baggage  to  the  school  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  cars,[ 
on  Second-day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month,  and  'Third-' 
day,  the  1st  of  Eleventh  month.  The  cars  leave  thei 
depot,  south  side  of  Market  street  above  Schuylkill 
Fifth  street,  at  seven  and  a-half  o'clock,  a.  m.  Th* 
agent  of  the  school  will  be  at  the  railroad  depot  on  Se-j 
cond  and  Third-day  mornings,  who  will  furnish  pupils 
with  tickets,  conduct  them  to  the  cars  assigned  them, 
and  have  the  care  of  them  and  their  baggage,  and  will 
accompany  them  to  West  Chester.  Those  intending  tOt 
go  to  the  school  will  please  apply  to  the  school  agent, 
for  tickets,  and  not  to  the  agent  of  the  railroad  compa- 
ny. The  charge  for  each  pupil  and  baggage  from  Phi-'- 
ladelphia  to  the  school,  will  be  $1,  to  those  who  pro-* 
cure  their  tickets  of  the  agent  of  the  school.  All  bag-| 
gage  should  be  distinctly  marked  West-town,  with  the^ 
name  of  the  owner  (if  it  is  a  trunk)  on  the  end,  and 
should  be  sent  directly  to  the  railroad  depot,  and  not  to' 
Friends'  bookstore. 
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OFFICE,  STAGE,  PACKAGES,  LETTERS,  ETC. 

The  West-town  Office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84 
Mulberry  St.,  where  all  small  packages  for  the  pupils  left 
before  twelve  o'clock,  on  Seventh-days,  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  school.  All  letters  for  the  pupils  and  others  at 
the  school,  should  be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to  West-town 
Boarding-School,  West  Chester  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Postage  should  be  pre-paid ;  and  packages  should  be 
distinctly  marked  and  put  up  in  a  secure  manner,  so 
that  the  contents  will  not  be  liable  to  be  lost  by  hand-'llie 
ling.  A  stage  will  be  run  on  Second,  Fourth  and  Sev- 
enth-days, from  West  Chester  to  the  School,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  morning  cars  from  the  city ;  and  from  the 
School  to  West  Chester,  to  meet  the  afternoon  cars  for 
Philadelphia,  on  the  same  days.  The  fare  for  each  pas- 
senger to  or  from  West  Chester,  by  the  stage,  will  be  26  lisj 
cents.  When  special  conveyances  at  other  times  arei 
provided  at  the  school,  an  extra  charge  will  b©  made. 

West-town  Boarding-School, 
Ninth  month,  1853. 
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tot  "The  I'rieiid." 

JOHN  KNOX. 

fCoiitinued  from  page  10.) 

"  At  the  end  of  1555,  John  Knox  ventured  to 
■appear  there;  and  the  seed  which  had  been 
cattered  eiglit  years  before,  he  found  growing 
ver  all  the  lowlands.    The  noble  lords  now  came 
bout  him;  the  old  Earl  of  Argyle,  Lord  James 
Ituart,  belter  known  after  as  Earl  of  Murray, 
lOrd  Glencairn,  the  Erskines,  and  many  others, 
was  no  longer  the  poor  commons  and  the  towns- 
leople;  the  whole  nation  appeared  to  be  moving; 
nuch  latent  scepticism,  no  doubt,  being  quickened 
[ito  conversion  by  the  prospect  of  a  share  in  the 
bbey-lands  ;  but  with  abundance  of  real  earnest- 
ess  as  well,  which  taught  Knox  what  might 
eally  be  hoped  for.    Knox  himself,  to  whom, 
nth  an  unconscious  unanimity,  they  all  looked 
or  guidance,  proceeded  at  once  to  organize  them 
nto  form,  and,  as  a  first  step,  proposed  that  an 
lath  should  be  taken  by  all  who  called  themselves 
rotestants,  never  any  more  to  attend  the  mass. 
!0  serious  a  step  could  not  be  taken  without  pro- 
oking  notice;  the  Hamiltons  patched  up  their 
ifferences  with  the  regent  on  the  spot,  and  Knox 
/as  summoned  before  the  Bishop's  Court  at  Ed- 
il  iburgh  to  answer  for  himself.    It  was  just  ten 
ears  since  they  had  caught  Wishart  and  burnt 
im  ;  but  things  were  changed  now,  and  when 
inox  appeared  in  Edinburgh  lie  was  followed  by 
retinue  of  hundreds  of  armed  gentlemen  and 
oblemen.    The  bishops  shrank  from  a  collision, 
nd  did  not  prefer  their  charge  ;  and  on  the  day 
/hich  had  been  fixed  for  his  trial,  he  preached  in 
Edinburgh  to  the  largest  Protestant  concourse 
k^hich  had  ever  assembled  there.    He  was  not 
ourting  rebellion,  but  so  large  a  majority  of  the 
lopulation  of  Scotland  were  now  on  the  reform- 
ng  side,  that  he  felt — and  who  does  not  feel  with 
im  1 — that,  in  a  free  country,  the  lawful  rights 
f  the  people  in  a  matter  touching  what  they  con- 
eived  to  be  their  most  sacred  duty  were  not  to 
e  set  aside  and  trampled  upon  any  more  by  an 
legal  and  tyrannical  power.    In  the  name  of  the 
leople  he  now  drew  up  his  celebrated  petition  to 
he  queen  regent,  begging  to  be  heard  in  his  de 
nee,  protesting  against  the  existing  ecclesiastical 
ystem,  and  the  wickedness  which  had  been  en 
endered  by  it.    It  was  written  firmly  but  re- 
pectfully,  and  the  regent  would  have  acted  more 
irisely  if  she  had  considered  longer  the  answer 
H!  ifhich  she  made  to  it.    She  ran  her  eye  over  the 
ages,  and  turning  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
vbo  was  standing  near  her,  she  tossed  it  into  his 
lands,  saying,  '  Will  it  please  you  my  lord,  to 
ead  a  pasquil  V 
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"  '  Madam,'  wrote  Knox,  when  he  heard  of  it, 
'  if  ye  no  more  esteem  the  admonition  of  God, 
nor  the  cardinals  do  the  scoffing  of  pasquils,  then 
He  shall  shortly  send  you  messengers  with  whom 
ye  shall  not  be  able  in  that  manner  to  jest.' 

"  It  is  the  constant  misforiune  of  governments 
that  ihey  are  never  able  to  distinguish  the  move- 
ments of  just  national  anger  from  the  stir  of 
superficial  discontent.  The  sailor  knows  what  to 
look  for  when  the  air  is  moaning  in  the  shrouds; 
the  fisherman  sees  the  coming  tempest  in  the 
heaving  of  the  under-roll ;  but  governments  can 
never  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  though  they  are 
written  in  fire  before  iheireyes.  For  the  present 
it  was  thought  better  that  Knox  should  leave 
Scotland  while  his  friends  in  the  meantime  orga- 
nized themselves  more  firmly.  To  a  grave  and 
serious  people  civil  war  is  the  most  desperate  ol 
remedies,  and  by  his  remaining  at  this  moment  it 
would  have  been  inevitably  precipitated.  He  was 
no  sooner  gone  than  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews again  summoned  him.  He  was  condemn- 
ed in  his  absence,  and  burnt  in  effigy  the  next 
day  at  the  market  cross.  But  the  people  were 
no  longer  in  the  old  mood  of  submission,  and  to 
this  bonfire  they  replied  with  another.  '  The 
great  idol'  of  Edinburgh,  St.  Giles,  vanished  ofl^ 
his  perch  in  the  rood-loft  of  the  High  Church, 
and,  after  a  plunge  in  the  North  Loch,  the  next 
day  was  a  heap  of  ashes." 

"  If  the  question  had  been  left  for  Scotland  to 
settle  for  itself,  the  solution  of  it  would  have  been 
rapid  and  simple.  But  the  regent  knew  that 
sooner  or  later  she  might  count  on  the  support  of 
France  ;  and  she  believed,  witii  good  reason,  that 
it'  the  real  power  of  France  was  once  brought  to 
bear,  such  resistance  as  the  Scotch  could  otfer  to 
it  would  be  crushed  with  little  difficulty.  The 
marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  the  Dauphin, 
and  the  subsequent  death  of  Henry,  removed  the 
causes  which  had  hitherto  prevented  her  from 
being  supported.  The  Guises  were  again  omni- 
potent at  Paris,  and  their  ambition,  not  contented 
with  France  and  Scotland,  extended  itself,  on  the 
death  of  Mary  Tudor,  to  England  as  well.  With 
the  most  extravagant  notions  of  England's  weak- 
ness, and  with  a  belief,  which  was  rather  better 
grounded,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
ill  affected  to  a  Protestant  sovereign,  they  con- 
ceived that  a  French  army  had  only  to  appear 
over  the  border  with  the  flag  of  Mary  Stuart  dis- 
played, for  the  same  scenes  to  be  enacted  over 
again  as  had  been  witnessed  six  years  before ; 
and  that  Elizabeth  would  as  easily  be  shaken 
from  the  throne  as  Jane  Grey  had  been.  But 
the  success  of  the  blow  might  depend  upon  the 
speed  with  which  it  could  be  struck ;  and  no  time 
was,  therefore,  to  be  lost  in  bringing  Scotland  to 
obedience.  Accordingly,  under  one  pretence  and 
another,  large  bodies  of  troops  were  carried  over, 
and  the  queen  regent  was  instructed  to  temporize 
and  flatter  the  Protestants  into  security,  till  a 
sufficient  number  had  been  assembled  to  crush 
them.  It  is  no  slight  evidence  of  their  good 
meaning  that  they  should  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  deceived  by  her,  but  deceived  they  certainly 
were ;  and  except  for  Knox's  letters,  with  which 
he  incessantly  urged  them  to  watchfulness,  they 


might  have  been  deceived  fatally.  But  the  clear, 
strong  understanding  of  Knox,  far  away  as  he 
was,  saw  through  the  real  position  of  things. 
There  was  no  one  living  whose  political  judgment 
was  more  sound  than  his,  and  again  and  again 
he  laid  before  them  their  danger  and  their  duty.  • 
He  saw  that  the  intention  was  to  make  Scotland 
a  French  province,  and  how  it  would  fare  then 
with  the  Reformation  was  no  difficult  question. 

"  '  God  speaketh  to  your  conscience,  therefore,' 
he  wrote  to  the  lords,  '  unless  ye  be  dead  with 
the  blind  world,  that  you  ought  to  hazard  your 
lives,  be  it  against  kings  and  emperors,  for  the 
deliverance  of  your  brethren.  For  that  cause 
are  ye  called  princes  of  the  people,  and  receive 
of  your  brethren  honour,  tribute,  and  homage— 
not  by  reason  of  your  birth  and  progeny,  as  most 
part  of  men  falsely  do  suppose,  but  by  reason  of 
your  office  and  duty,  which  is  to  vindicate  and 
deliver  your  subjects  and  brethren  from  all 
violence  and  oppression  to  the  uttermost  of  your 
power.' 

"  In  the  meantime  the  Church,  as  a  prelude  to 
the  energetic  measures  which  were  in  contempla- 
tion, thought  it  decent  to  attempt  some  sort  of  a 
reformation  within  itself.  We  smile  as  we  look 
through  the  articles  which  were  resolved  upon  by 
the  episcopal  conclave.  They  proposed,  we  pre- 
sume, to  proceed  with  moderation,  and  content 
themselves  with  doing  a  little  at  a  time.  No 
person  in  future  was  to  hold  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice  except  a  priest,  such  benefices  having 
hitherto  furnished  a  convenient  maintenance  for 
illegitimate  children.  JVo  kirkman  was  to  nour- 
ish Ids  bairn  in  his  own  company,  hut  every  one 
was  to  hold  the  children  of  others.  And  such 
bairn  was  in  no  case  to  succeed  his  father  in  his 
benefice.  The  naivete  of  these  resolutions  dis- 
arms our  indignation,  but  we  shall  scarcely  won- 
der any  more  at  the  risk  or  the  spread  of  Protest- 
antism. On  the  strength  of  them,  however,  or 
rather  on  the  strength  of  the  French  troops,  they 
were  now  determined  to  go  on  with  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  Walter  Milne,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  was 
seized  and  burnt;  and  although  the  queen  regent 
affected  to  deplore  the  bishop's  severity,  no  one 
doubted  that  either  she  herself  or  the  queen  in 
Paris  had  directed  them  to  proceed. 

"  Now,  therefore,  or  never,  the  struggle  was  to 
be.  Knox  left  Geneva,  with  Calvin's  blessing, 
for  a  country  where  he  was  under  sentence  of 
death,  and  where  his  appearance  would  be  the 
signal  either  for  the  execution  of  it  or  for  war." 

"  On  the  2nd  of  May,  1559,  Knox  landed  in 
Scotland  ;  crossing  over,  by  a  curious  coincidence, 
in  the  same  ship  which  brought  in  the  new  great 
seal  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  arms  of  England 
quartered  upon  it.  The  moment  was  a  critical 
one ;  for  the  preachers  were  all  assembled  at 
Penh  preparatory  to  appearing  at  Stirling  on  the 
10th  of  the  same  month,  where  they  were  to  an- 
swer for  their  lives.  Lord  Glencairn  had  remind- 
ed the  regent  of  her  many  promises  of  toleration ; 
and  throwing  away  the  mask  at  last,  she  had 
haughtily  answered,  that  '  it  became  not  subjects 
to  burden  their  princes  with  promises  further  than 
as  it  pleased  them  to  keep  the  same.'  The  mo- 
ment  was  come,  she  believed,  when  she  could 
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crush  them  altogcUior,  and  crush  ihem  she  would.  I  the  faster  for  the  fuel,  and  from  the  church  the 
As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  Knox  was  known,  a  I  mob  poured  away  to  the  monasteries  in  the  town. 


but  he  determined 


price  was  set  upon  his  head 
to  join  his  brother  ministers  on  the  spot  and  share 
their  fortune.    He  hurried  lo  Perth,  where  Lord 
Glencairn  and  a  few  other  gentlemen  had  by  that 
time  collected,  to  protect  them  with  some  thou- 
sand armed  followers.    The  other  noblemen  were 
distracted,  hesitating,  uncertain.     Lord  James 
Stuart,  and  young  Lord  Argylo,  were  still  with 
the  queen  regent;  so  even  was  Lord  Iluihven,  re- 
maining  loyal  to  the  last  possible  moment,  and 
stiil  hoping  that  the  storm  might  blow  over.  And 
the  regent  still  trifled  with  their  credulity  as  long 
as  they  would  allow  her  to  impose  upon  it.  Pre- 
lending  lo  be  afraid  of  a  tumult,  she  used  their 
influence  to  prevail  upon  the  preachers  to  remain 
where  they  were,  and  not  to  appear  on  the  day 
fixed  for  their  trial ;  and  the  preachers,  acting  as 
they  were  advised,  found  themselves  outlawed  for 
coiuumacy.    It  was  on  a  Sunday  that  the  news 
was  brought  them  of  this  proceeding,  and  the 
people  of  Perth,  being  many  of  them  Protestants, 
Knox,  by  the  general  voice,  was  called  upon  to 
preach.    Let  us  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  look 
at  him.    He  was  now  til'ly-four  years  old,  under- 
sized, but  strongly  and  nervously  formed,  and 
with  a  long  beard  falling  down  to  his  waist.  His 
features  were  of  the  pure  Scotch  cast;  the  high 
cheekbone,  arched  but  massive  eyebrow,  and 
broad  undeijaw  ;  with  long  full  eyes,  ihe  steadi- 
/less  of  which,  if  we  can  trust  the  pictures  of  him, 
must  have  been  painful  for  a  man  of  weak  nerves 
to  look  at.    The  mouth  free,  the  lips  slightly 
parted,  with  the  incessant  play  upon  them  ol' that 
deep  power  which  is  properly  the  sum  of  all  the 
moral  powers  of  man's  nature — the  power  which 
we  call  humour,  when  it  is  dealing  with  venial 
weakness,  and  which  is  bitterest  irony  and  deep- 
est scorn  and  hatred  for  wickedness  and  lies. 
The  general  expression  is  one  of  repose,  but  like 
the  repose  of  the  limbs  of  the  Hercules,  with  a 
giant's  strength  traced  upon  every  line  of  it. 
Such  was  the  man  who  was  called  to  fill  the  pul- 
pit of  the  High  Church  of  Perth,  on  the  11th  of 
May,  155'J.    Of  the  power  of  his  preaching  we 
have  many  testimonies,  that  of  Randolph,  the 
English  ambassador,  being  the  most  terse  and 
striking ;  that  '  it  stirred  his  heart  more  than  six 
hundred  trumpets  braying  in  his  ears.'    The  sub- 
ject on  this  occasion  was  the  one  all-comprohen- 
aive  '  viass,^  the  idolatry  ol'  it ;  and  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Perth,  never  having  heard  his  voice  before, 
we  can  understand  did  not  readily  disperse  when 
lie  had  done.    They  would  naturally  form  into 
groups,  compare  notes  and  impressions,  and  hang 
u  long  lime  about  the  church  beloro  leaving  it. 
In  the  disorder  of  the  town  the  same  church  serv- 
ed, it  seems,  for  sermon  and  for  mass;  when  the 
first  was  over,  the  other  took  its  turn  :  and  as 
Knox  had  been  longer  than  the  priests  expected, 
the  jailer  came  in  and  opened  the  tabernacle  be- 
fore  the   congregation  were  gone.    An  eager 
hearted  boy  who  had  been  listening  to  Knox  with 
oil  his  cars,  and  was  possessed  by  what  he  had 
heard,  cried  out  when  he  saw  it,  'This  is  intoler- 
able, that  when  God  has  plainly  damned  idolatry 
we  shall  stand  by  and  see  it  used  in  despite.'  The 
priest  in  a  rage  turned  and  struck  him,  his  tem- 
per nalurully  tx.ing  at  iho  moment  none  of  the 
■wretest ;  and  the  l>oy,  us  Ijoys  sometimes  do  on 
such  occasions,  flung  a  slono  ai  him  in  return. 
Missing  Iho  priest  he  hit  the  tabernacle,  and  '  did 
break  an  image.'    A  small  spark  is  enough  when 
Iho  ground  is  strewed  with  gunpowder.    In  a  fow 
moments  ihti  whole  mnchmcry  of  the  ritual,  can- 
dies, lobcrnacle,  vestments,  crucifixes, 


No  lives  were  lost,  but  before  evening  they  were 
gutted  and  in  ruins.  The  endurance  of  centuries 
nad  suddenly  given  way,  and  the  anger  which  for 
all  these  years  had  been  accumulating,  rushed  out 
like  some  great  reservoir  which  has  burst  its  em- 
bankment and  swept  everything  before  it.  To 
the  Protestant  leaders  this  ebullition  of  a  mob, 
'  the  rascal  muliitude,'  as  even  Knox  calls  it,  was 
as  unwelcome  as  it  was  welcome  to  the  queen  re- 
gent. She  declared  that  'she  would  cut  off  from 
Perth  man,  woman,  and  child,  that  she  would 
drive  a  plough  over  it,  and  sow  it  with  salt ;'  and 
she  at  once  marched  upon  the  town  to  put  her 
threat  in  execution.  The  Lords  met  in  haste  to 
determine  what  they  should  do,  but  were  unable 
to  determine  anything;  and  only  Lord  Glencairn 
was  bold  enough  to  risk  the  obloquy  of  being 
charged  with  countenancing  sedition.  When  he 
found  himself  alone  in  the  assembly,  he  declared, 
that  '  albeit  never  a  man  accompanied  him,  he 
would  stay  with  the  brethren,  for  he  had  rather 
die  with  that  company  than  live  after  them.'  But 
his  example  was  not  followed ;  all  the  others 
thought  it  better  to  remain  with  the  regent,  and 
endeavour,  though  once  already  so  bitterly  de- 
ceived by  her,  to  meditate  and  temporize. 

(To  be  continued.} 


From  the  Presbyterian 

INDICATIONS  OF  WEATHER. 

An  interesting  paper  was  read  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad 
vancement  of  Science,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
showing  the  possibility  of  foretelling  the  weather 
by  observing  natural  facts,  in  animals,  insects, 
and  plants. 

The  paper  was  read  by  William  H.  Thomas, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Birds,  it  asserts,  invariably 
show,  by  the  way  they  build  their  nests,  whether 
a  season  is  to  be  windy  or  otherwise.  In  the 
spring,  migratory  birds,  if  the  season  is  to  be 
windy,  thatch  the  straw  and  leaves  on  the  inside 
of  the  nest,  between  the  twigs  and  the  lining;  and 
if  it  be  very  windy,  they  get  pliant  twigs,  and 
bind  the  nest  firmly  to  the  limb,  securing  all  the 
small  twigs  with  their  saliva.  If  they  fear  the 
approach  of  a  rainy  season,  they  build  their  nests 
so  as  to  be  sheltered  from  the  weather  ;  but  if 
pleasant  one,  they  build  in  the  fair,  open  place, 
without  taking  any  of  those  extra  precautions. 

Snails  also  reveal,  by  their  habits,  whether  rain 
may  bo  expected  or  not.  They  do  not  drink,  but 
imbibe  moisture  in  their  bodies  during  a  rain. 
At  regular  periods  after  the  rain,  they  exude  this 
moisture  from  their  bodies,  but  are  careful  not  to 
exude  more  than  is  necessary  at  a  time.  They 
are  seen  abroad  about  two  days  before  a  rain, 
when  they  ascend  the  stems  of  plants  and  the 
bark  of  trees.  If  it  be  a  long  and  hard  rain,  they 
get  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  leaf;  but  if  a  short 
one,  they  get  on  the  outside.  Some  species  of 
iheso  insects  also  change  their  colour  after  a  rain, 
growing  lighter  coloured  as  they  exude  the  mois- 
ture. 

The  Rana,  Bufo,  and  Hyla  are  also  sure  indi- 
cators of  rain ;  for,  as  they  do  not  drink  water, 
but  absorb  it  into  their  bodies,  they  are  sure  to  be 
found  out  at  the  time  they  expect  rain.  The  Lo- 
custa  and  Gryllus  are  also  good  indicators  of  a 
storm.  A  few  hours  before  the  rain  they  are  to 
be  found  under  the  leaves  of  trees  in  the  hollow 
trunks. 

The  leaves  of  trees  are  even  good  barometers ; 
images, 'most  of  them,  for  a  short,  light  rain,  will  turn  up 


rain,  they  are  so  doubled  as  to  conduct  the  water 
away. 

Another  paper  was  read  on  the  Rising  of  Wa» 
ters  and  Springs,  immediately  before  Rain,  by 
Professor  Brucklesby. 

This  paper  states  the  fact  as  well  authenticated, 
that  in  Rutland,  Vermont,  and  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  each  exists  a  small  stream,  which 
during  a  drought,  become  dried  up,  and  cease  to  ^el 
flow  ;  that  shortly  previous  to  the  appearance  ol  Goi 
rain,  but  before  water  has  fallen,  these  streams  lo' 
again  begin  to  flow.  So  marked  has  this  been  i  to 
the  fact,  with  regard  to  the  stream  in  Rutland,  as  .  i 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants,  so  that  foi  i  )od 
the  last  twenty  years  the  approach  of  rain  wat  i  ly 
expected  to  Le  indicated  by  the  rising  of  th^% 
stream. 

In  the  case  of  the  Concord  stream,  the  fact  wad|!i 
established  by  competent  proof,  that  rain  was  ti 
be  looked  for  immediately  upon  the  re-appearancit 
of  the  brook.  ji 
The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  attri|i 
buted  to  the  fall  of  water  at  the  distant  sources  o 
these  springs  a  shoit  time  previous  to  its  descen 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  spring  itself,  which  conclu 
sion  must  be  erroneous,  as  it  is  altogether  impro. 
bable  rain  would  fall  at  two  distant  localities  yea^lju, 
alter  year,  with  the  same  constant  period  of  tim*. 
between  them,  and  that  this  interval  should  ht 
such  as  to  insure  that  water  falling  at  the  fira<-  »| 
locality  should  always  arrive  through  subterrane-  lan 
ous  channels  to  the  second,  before  the  rain  there 
commenced. 

The  solution  of  the  matter  is  found  in  the  d\ 
minished  atmospheric  pressure  which  exists  beft 
a  rain. 

The  atmospheric  and  hydrostatic  pressu 
combined,  exactly  counterbalancing  the  upwa 
force  of  the  jet,  the  waters  will  rise  when  t 
force  of  the  jet  is  increased,  the  atmospheric  prei 
sure  remaining  the  same,  or  when  that  pressu 
is  diminished ;  the  elevation  being  greatest  wh 
the  decrease  in  the  density  of  the  atmosphe 
occurs  simultaneously  with  an  increase  of  t" 
strength  of  the  jet. 

If  this  phenomenon  is  general — a  fact  not  y« 
ascertained — the  curious  discovery  is  made,  thij  }| 
the  springs  and  tbuntains  of  the  earth  are  naturi^  ii| 
barometers. 


were  scattered  to  all  the  winds.    The  lire  burnt  I  so  as  to  receive  iheir  fill  of  water  ;  but  for  a  long 


Relati7ig  to  the  nature  of  true  worship;  wii  ^ 
some  remarks  on  tlie  state  of  our  Society;  bot 
in  early  times,  and  now. 

(Continued  from  page  11.) 

In  order  a  little  to  open  the  state  of  the  ca 
and  to  answer  the  foregoing  objections,  I  sh 
now  make  some  observations  upon  the  defectia 
in  practice  that  is  to  be  found  amongst  us  a  pei 
pie,  especially  of  late  years,  which  hath  causa  h 
abundance  of  pain  and  heart-aching  distress  ! 
the  living  body,  who  fervently  travail  that  Chr8 
may  be  formed  in  those  who  have  a  natural  birll 
ri"ht  in  the  Society,  which  at  present  seems  % 
be' all  the  title  some  have  to  be  accounted  of  uj  iie 
As  to  the  first  part  of  the  objection,  this  peopj;s( 
have  been  viewed  in  that  light  by  carnal  pro(e)|  ink 
sors  from  their  first  ri-e,  which  discovers  tlj 
same  undistinguishing  blindness,  that  has  deprii  lan 
ed  the  children  of  this  world  of  seeing  any  beauj  ml 
or  comeliness  in  the  children  of  light.    I  haj  (e, 
before  noted,  that  though  educated  in  the  sail  bi 
profession,  I  did  not  see  that  the  Lord  w 
amongst  them,  in  such  a  manner,  until  he  .(i 
pleased  to  open  my  eyes,  agreeably  to  Matt.  xi 
16,  17,  where  our  Lord  pronounces  Peter  blea  ti, 
ed,  in  that  the  Father  had  revealed  the  Son  k 
him.    He  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Blessed  are  yoi  i„ 
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syes,  for  they  see  ;  and  your  ears,  for  they  hear." 
It  is  through  the  same  blessing,  my  eyes  are  yet 
»reserved  open  to  see,  lhat  notwithstanding  the 
jreat  declension  in  practice,  which  prevails  over 
nany  of  us,  the  glory  is  not  flep;irted  from 
N  imongst  us:  the  King  is  known  hy  the  upright- 
learted  still  reiijning  in  his  beautv.    Princes  do 
ret  rule  in  the  spirit  of  judgment  given  them  of 
od.    My  faith  is,  at  times,  greatly  strongihened 
0  believe  that  it  will  never  cease  to  be  so  amongst 
his  people,  but  lhat  they  will  be  preserved  by  the 
Limighty  power,  through  all  generations,  a  living 
lody  ;  and  that  the  principles  of  Truth,  as  held 
y  them,  will  yet  spread  far  and  wide  in  the  king- 
oins  of  the  earth.    This,  1  believe,  was  the  bless- 
d  end  for  which  they  were  first  raised  and  rnar- 
ellously  supported.     This  glorious  work  has 
een  in  degree  going  on,  though  very  much  im- 
K  eded  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  many  amongst  us, 
ho,  like  the  foolish  woman,  are  in  some  mea- 
"l  jre  pulling  down  what  the  wise  woman  hath 
jilt  up.    Oh!  lhat  all  who  take  upon  ihem  our 
oly  profession  of  the  unchangeable  Truth,  would 
eeply  consider  the  weight  of  that  obligation 
P'  rhich  they  take  upon  themselves  thereby  !    It  is 
ir,  very  (ar!  from  being  a  light  or  easy  thing; 
ir  it  may  in  a  pro[)er  sense,  be  esteemed  an  en- 
ring  into  the  solemn  covenant,  to  which  those 
Jople  are  bound  by  their  God,  of  holding  up  a 
andard  of  truth  and  righteousness   meet  and 
litable  for  the  nations,  with  safety  and  well- 
rounded  confidence,  to  draw  unto.  None  amongst 
need  to  be  ashamed  to  call  tin;o  mankind, 
ook  upon  Zion,  the  city  of  our  solemnities  !  It 
a  lovely  sight  to  behold  her  walls  and  bulwarks 
salvation,  and  her  gates  praise;  when  none  of 
;r  stakes  are  broken  down,  nor  any  of  her  cords 
osened ;  being  indeed  the  Lord's  habitation,  as 
it«t  forth  Psalm  cxxxii.  13,  14,  15,  16;  For  the 
ord  hath  chosen  Zion:  he  hath  desired  it  for  his 
wl  jbitation.    He  sailh,  This  is  my  rest  forever; 
ire  will  I  dwell,  fur  I  have  desired  it.    1  will 
lundantly  bless  her  provision ;  I  will  satisfy  her 
jor  with  bread.    I  will  also  clothe  her  priests  with 
Ivation,  and  her  saints  shall  shout  aloud  for  joy. 
Many  under  our  religious  prolession  disregard- 
g  or  lightly  esteeming  this  solemn  covenant,  and 
sting  in  the  profession  only,  is  the  principal 
ason  why  we  find  them  insensible,  and  harder 
be  reached  unto  and  awakened  by  a  living 
werful  ministry,  than  people  of  oiher  religious 
rsuasions.    This  may  seem  strange  to  some, 
I  know  it  is  lamentably  true;  having  fre- 
ently  felt  it  so  in  my  Guspel  labours.    To  me 
is  is  not  hard  to  account  for,  when  it  is  consiJ- 
il|j|ed,  that  amongst  us  there  has  been  dispensed 
eater  spiritual  favours,  of  various  kinds,  than 
apfciongst  any  society  of  people  that  I  know  of: 
'M  t)ich  has  not  proceeded  from  any  partial  regard 
the  Almighty  towards  us  more  than  others,  but 
Clil  B  belter  to  enable  us  to  keep  our  covenant  with 
im,  in  the  discharge  of  that  great  work  to  which 
hath  called  us.    Where  any  are  so  inconside- 
te  as  to  disregard  and  neglect  such  opporluni- 
s  of  lastmg  benefit  and  improvement,  inev  he- 
me more  hardened  and  impenitent  than  those 
10  have  been  more  out  of  the  way  of  receiving 
avenly  impressions.    The  portion  of  such,  un- 
s  they  in  lime  embrace  the  gift  of  repentance, 
llnlvery  dismal,  as  in  Prov.  xxix.  1 ;  He  that  being 
isai  en  reproved,  hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  sudden- 
be  destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy.  And 
b.  vi.  7,  8;  For  the  earth  that  drinketh  in  the 
,j|n  that  Cometh  oft  upon  it,  and  bringeth  forth 
rbs  meet  for  them  by  whom  it  is  dressed,  re- 
veth    blessing    from    God:  but    that  which 
'i  ireth  thorns  and  briars  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh 
to  cursing :  whose  end  is  to  be  burned. 


Great  indeed  hath  been  the  bounty  of  heaven 
to  us  as  a  people,  both  immediately,  by  the  solac 


unity  with  the  scriptures  of  Truth,  and  his  under- 
standing became  convinced.    He  was  enabled. 


ing  influences  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  toj  through  Grace,  to  see  beyond  outward  profession 
all  that  would  receive  it,  and  also  by  the  abun- j  and  ceremonial  worship,  and  to  become  fully  con- 
dant  fl(jwing  of  a  truly  evangelical  ministry, !  vinced  th;it  nothing  would  avail  to  salvation,  but 
raised  up  and  continued  for  thu  greatest  part  oi  l  i)eiug  born  again  and  becoming  a  new  creature, 
this  last  hundred  years.  But  now  the  Society  is'  Now  inward  trials  became  his  portion,  as  he  wres- 
much  stripped  of  a  living  skilful  ministry  ;  yet  it  tied  earnestly  that  he  might  experience  a  saving 
is  not,  and  I  hope  never  will  be,  wholly  destitute,  change  of  heart.  Many  were  his  baptisms,  whilst 
This,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  has  been  a  the  conflicts  of  fl^sh  and  spirit  were  strong  within 
means  of  our  beitig  gathered  into  and  preserved  him,  before  the  natural  man  with  his  lusts  and 
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a  people  I  but  many  amongst  us  have  leaned  and 
depended  thereupon ;  and  therefore  it  may  be, 
and  I  believe  it  is,  consistent  with  Divine  Wisdom, 
to  try  how  the  Society  will  stand  without  so  much 
outward  help  in  thai  way  ;  though  perhaps  more 
may  be  aflxirded,  in  raising  up  a  spirit  for  promo- 
ting sound  discipline  and  good  order,  which  will 
prove  a  blessed  means  of  its  preservation.  And 
this  must  be  proceeded  in  by  the  help  and  holy 
influences  of  the  same  Spirit,  which  furnishes  the 
ministry.  It  looks  as  il"  the  Lord  was  about  to 
make  his  people  still  more  inward  and  spiritual, 
showing  them  plainly,  that  Gospel  worship  does 
not  depend  upon  outward  means. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


For  "Tlic  Friend." 


4  FAMILY  OF  FAITH. 

OR  A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT   OF   SAMUEL  WATSOX,  HIS 
WIFE,  AND   SOME  OF  T1IF,IR  CHILDRKN. 

It  often  happens  through  the  merciful  visita- 
tions of  Divine  love,  blessing  the  labours  of  pious 
parents,  that  their  children  grow  up  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lord  Jesus,  a  comfort  to  the  family 
circle,  benefiting  civil  society,  and  proving  emi- 
nently useful  in  the  church.  The  apostle  com- 
mending the  faith  which  was  in  Timothy,  declares 
that  it  was  first  in  his  grandmother  Lois,  and  his 
mother  Eunice,  belbre  it  was  in  him.  Where 
parents  live  close  to  the  Fountain  of  love  and  life, 
ihey  are  permitted  at  times,  with  prevailing  effi- 
cacy to  turn  the  attention  of  their  beloved  offspring 
to  its  refreshing  waters,  and  to  urge  them  to  come 
and  taste  and  see  for  themselves  that  the  Lord  is 
good. 

Samuel  Watson  was  born  in  or  about  the  year 
1620.  His  father  resided  at  a  place  called 
Knight-Stainforth,  in  Stainforih  parish,  in  the 
West-riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  had  been  the  old 
estate  of  the  family.  As  his  fimily  was  for  pro- 
perty and  ancestry,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  par- 
ish in  which  they  lived,  Samuel  was  doubtless 
furnished  with  a  sulficient  education,  to  qualify 
him  for  the  station  he  might  occupy  in  the  world. 
He  was  born  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  retained  and  kept  to  her  forms  and 
ways,  although  he  was  in  his  youthful  days  ad- 
dicted to  the  "  pleasures,  pastimes,  and  recrea- 
tions of  the  world." 

The  father  of  Samuel  Watson  having  deceased, 
he  in  the  year  1654,  was  in  possession  of  the 
estate  of  Knight-Stainforth.  Some  demands 
against  that  estate  were  at  lhat  time  made  on  him, 
which,  believing  they  were  unjusl,  he  refused  to 
pay.  For  this  refusal,  he  was  committed  to  York 
prison,  where  at  that  time  Thomas  Aldam  and 
several  other  Friends  were  confined,  because  oi' 
their  faithful  testimony  against  the  anti-christian 
burden  of  tithes.  Before  his  commitment,  Sa- 
muel Watson  had  become  dissatisfied  with  ihe 
public  worship  in  which  he  had  previously  been 
zealously  concerned,  and  he  fell  into  earnest  con- 
versation with  his  fellow-prisoners  respecting  their 
faith  and  practice.  After  hearing  their  explana- 
tions, and  reading  some  of  the  writings  of  Friends 
placed  in  his  hands,  he  found  their  principles  in 


inclinations,  his  reason  and  comprehension,  were 
subdued  by  the  power  nf  the  Spirit.  The  inward 
change  went  on,  l()r  it  pleased  his  all-merciful 
and  all-wise  heavenly  Father,  who  had  begun  the 
good  work  in  him,  to  operate  powerfully  upon 
him, — washing  and  sanctilying  him  in  good  mea- 
sure, until  he  had  prepared  him  "  fur  an  instrument 
of  service,  to  publish  his  everlasting  Gospel,  and 
proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive  soul."  A  wonder- 
lul  change  was  seen  in  him  ;  he  was  broken  ofT 
irom  his  former  delights  and  pleasures,  and  his 
joy  now  was,  to  be|lound  knowing  the  will  of  the 
Lord  bis  Saviour  and  doing  it,  in  simplicity  and 
fervency  of  spirit,  whilst  bearing  the  daily  cross. 

The  Lord  who  had  wrought  so  etfectually  in 
and  upon  him,  to  fit  him  for  the  work  of  the  Gos- 
pel, now  revealed  to  his  broken  and  contrited 
child,  his  high  purpose  towards  him,  and  that 
•'  be  Would  send  him  forth  ns  a  Lamb  among 
wolves  "  When  Samuel  felt  that  it  was  the  will 
of  his  heavenly  Master  that  he  should  go  forth  of 
the  prison,  he  lelt  willing  to  give  up  his  just  rights, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  He  accordingly 
agreed  with  the  man  who  had  prosecuted  him, 
and  was  then  permitted  to  return  to  his  family 
and  home. 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stainforth  there  were 
several  persons  already  convinced  of  the  bless- 
ed  Truth,  to  whem  Samuel  joined  himself, 
"  These,"  says  John  Armistead,  "  he  received  into 
his  house,  and  they  became  his  familiar  friends." 
Being  zealous  for  the  Truth,  he  laboured  in  set- 
tling and  establishing  meetings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, whereby  the  cause  was  much  promoted. 
He  gladly  and  boldly  received  Friends  into  his 
own  house,  although  it  was  a  lime  of  great  perse- 
cution ;  and  he  had  a  large  share  of  fines,  impri- 
sonments, and  spoiling  of  goods.  His  friends 
say  of  him,  "In  which  time  of  suffering,  his  re- 
signation of  mind,  Christian  patience  and  inno- 
cency,  is  worthy  of  memory  ;  for  although  he 
was  naturally  a  man  of  a  siout  spirit,  yet  so 
effectual  was  the  work  of  Truth  in  him,  that  he 
had  truly  learned  when  smitten  on  the  one  cheek 
to  turn  the  other." 

He  was  soon  called  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, wherein  he  was  exercised  both  at  home  in 
the  West-riding,  and  abroad  in  different  parts  of 
England.  Everywhere  bearing  testimony  against 
prolession  without  the  Iruits  of  righteousness,  and 
against  all  wickedness  in  life  and  conversation. 
As  the  power  of  his  Master  was  in  him,  he  felt 
himself  constrained  "in  markets,"  in  "other 
places  of  concourse,"  and  in  the  very  "  steeple- 
liouses  '  themselves,  to  cry  out  against  will-wor- 
ship, and  against  all  preachers  for  hire — :hose  who 
feed  themselves  and  not  the  flock  of  God.  And 
whilst  zealous  against  error,  he  directed  his  hear- 
ers "  to  Christ  the  true  Shepherd,  and  the  anoint- 
ing for  a  teacher." 

Of  his  qualification  for  and  service  in  the 
ministry,  his  fellow  labourers  in  the  gospel  in  the 
county  of  York,  bear  this  testimony:  "He  was 
one  whom  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  visit  with  the 
day-spring  from  on  high,  in  the  early  breaking 
forth  of  his  Truth  in  this  our  age  and  generation  ; 
and  through  the  e.\perimental  knowledge  thereof. 
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was  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  the  living  God  ;  and  thereby 
became  an  able  niiiiisler  of  the  New  Testament  ; 
and  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  tlic  mys- 
tery of  the  kin^^dom  being  opened  to  him,  was 
called  forth  and  qualified  for  that  work  and  ser 
vice;  by  which  he  luiblished  the  gospel  day,  and 
the  acceptable  year  of  tiie  Lord,  to  the  poor  in 
spirit,  antl  warned  sinners  to  repentance." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1659,  Samuel 
Watson  believed  it  required  of  iiim  to  go  to  tiie 
steeple-house  in  iiis  own  parish,  Giggleworih,  to 
bear  testimony  for  the  Truth.  On  his  speaking, 
he  was  pulled  down,  and  his  hciid  beaten  against 
the  seats,  after  which  he  was  haled  out  and  thrown 
upon  the  ice.  In  a  short  lime  alter,  going  to 
Leeds  on  a  similar  errand,  he  was  cast  into  pri- 
son, where  he  was  confined  in  a  small  close  room, 
which  contained  nothing  to  lie  on,  but  the  floor. 
Here  lie  was  kept  c  ight  days. 

Early  in  liie  year  lOGO,  Samuel  Watson,  in 
company  with  Roger  Hebden,  an  able  and  lailh- 
ful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  visited  Scotland. 
Samuel  on  his  way  thither  stopped  on  a  First-day 
at  Burton,  in  Bishopsdale,  where  he  held  a  meet- 
ing. During  the  meeting  a  constable  came  in, 
bringing  a  company  of  rude  people  with  him,  who 
sorely  abused  those  who  had  assembled  for  Di- 
vine worship.  Samuel  perhaps  was  preaching; 
at  all  events,  he  drew  on  him  the  principal  enmity 
of  the  wicked  assailants,  one  of  whom  being 
armed  with  a  great  staff  and  a  pistol,  threatened 
to  lodge  a  brace  of  bullets  in  him.  Then  takin" 
his  heavy  stafl'.  he  struck  Samuel  several  violent 
blows,  felling  him  to  the  earth,  where  he  lay 
stunned,  so  that  it  was  thought  he  had  been  kill- 
ed. When  he  recovered,  Samuel  arose,  and 
standing  in  a  patient,  suflering  spirit,  he  said, 
'  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.' 
He  was  then  hurried  to  the  stocks,  where  they 
kept  him  some  time.  'I'hey  then  drove  him  and 
some  otiier  innocent  persons  who  had  been  at  the 
meeting  out  of  the  town  to  a  neighbour  stream, 
and  crowned  the  wicked  actions  of  that  day,  by 
throwing  one  of  the  sufferers  into  the  river.  Tfie 
wicked  man  who  thus  abused  Samuel,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  suddenly  fell  down  dead  in  the 
town  gate  of  Richmond. 

In  this  journey  to  Scotland,  Roger  Hebden 
snys,  they  visited  most  of  the  "  li  w  Friends  that 
were  then  convinced  of  the  Truth,  them  to 
strengthen  for  to  stand  in  the  day  of  iryal,  then 
approaching."  The  restoration  of  Charles  11. 
was  tlien  at  hand,  and  in  looking  to  the  license 
which  would  be  likely  to  attend  that  event,  the 
children  of  wickedness  planned  the  persecution, 
and  some  of  ihem  the  c.vlinclioti  of  the  Quakers. 
Roger  says,  "  Many  did  expect  we  should  soon 
have  been  brought  under,  cither  to  have  denied 
our  God,  or  into  great  sullerings.  Then  was  a 
time  of  much  wickedness,  and  lewdness;  much 
of  God's  good  crealurcs  consumed  in  drinking, 
and  firo  making,  ringing  and  n  joicing,  because 
of  the  coming  of  the  king.  Notwiihsianding  all 
that  lewdness  w  hich  wns  then  aloft,  by  the  Lord's 
power,  I  and  a  Friend  with  me,  named  Samuel 
WatHun,  passed  and  had  liille  interruption.  So 
returned  lorlli  of  Scotland  inio  Cumberland,  and 
visilcd  several  Friends  in  that  county  and  so  into 
Yorkshire." 

h  appears  from  the  remarks  of  Samuel  Wat- 
■on  relative  to  this  visit,  lhat  they  passed  along 
at  the  h  azard  of  their  lives,  yet  counting  nothing 
as  too  near  and  dear  to  jiart  with  fur  Christ's 
sake,  they  were  pro  ected  Irom  fun  her  personal 
injury,  and  (jualified  lo  porlorm  llio  service  re- 
quired  at  their  hands. 

(Tu  III'  c  •ntinucd.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

PARENTAL  GOVERNMENT. 

"  A  bishop  and  an  elder  or  deacon  was  to  rule 
well  his  own  house,  and  to  have  his  children  in 
subjection  with  all  gravity  ;  for  if  a  man  know 
not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take 
care  of  the  church  of  God?  So  every  man  and 
woman  is  to  teach,  instruct  and  order  their  own 
children  and  families,  as  the  Jews  did  in  the  old 
covenant ;  then  much  more  they  should  train  them 
up  in  the  new  covenant,  which  exceeds  the  old  ; 
so  that  in  all  things,  they  might  give  thanks  and 
praises  to  God,  that  in  all  things  the  Lord  might 
be  glorified  in  all  their  families.  So  all  Christian 
families  are  concerned  in  these  particular  services, 
before  they  come  to  the  general  services;  viz.,  to 
1)0  overseers  and  ministers — faithful  men  as  fa- 
thers, and  faithful  women  as  mothers,  and  teach- 
ers of  good  things  ;  and  the  young  men  and  wo- 
men as  brethren  and  sisters  in  purity.  So  let  none 
spoil  their  families  with  bad  lives,  and  unruly 
tongues,  with  letting  the  poison  of  asps  be  under 
their  tongues,  by  which  they  spoil  and  corrupt 
their  families,  which  begets  into  a  loose  and  bad 
language;  but  that  is  to  be  bridled  by  the  Word 
of  God — for  a  soft  tongue  breaketh  a  bone — the 
tongue  of  the  just  is  as  choice  silver — and  the 
tongue  of  the  just  is  health,  and  useih  knowledge 
aright — and  a  wholesome  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life  ; 
and  whoso  kcepeth  his  mouth  and  his  tongue, 
keepeth  his  soul  from  trouble.  After  Solomon 
had  spoken  of  a  virtuous  woman,  he  saith,  In  her 
tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness,  and  her  children 
rise  up  and  call  her  blessed;  and  her  husband 
also  praiseth  her — He  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear  lei 
him  hear.  Therefore  all  are  to  keep  in  this  law 
of  kindness,  and  there  your  candle  doth  not  go 
out  by  night,  and  your  virtue  will  flow;  for  the 
hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  Ibund  in 
the  way  of  righteousness.  Belter  is  he  that  rul- 
eth  over  his  own  spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  city 
— for  he  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit,  Is 
ivc  a  city  lhat  is  broken  down,  without  walls; 
then  the  security  and  strength  are  gone.  There- 
lore  let  every  one  keep  his  own  little  city  with 
the  spirit  and  power  of  God,  by  which  you  have 
power  over  your  own  spirits;  and  then  the  power 
of  God  is  your  strength;  and  keeps  you  safe  in  it, 
that  lie  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God." — G.  Fox. 

We  believe  lhat  the  religious  education  of  chil- 
dren has  latierly  obtained  a  more  general  serious 
attention,  than  at  some  former  periods,  the  fruits' 
of  which  have  been  visible.  Disownrnent  of 
young  people  for  immoral  conduct,  we  apprehend 
is  much  more  rare  than  it  was  some  years  back. 
This  home  training  is  to  be  performed  by  the  pa- 
rents, or  guardians,  to  discharge  which  duty,  they 
must  live  under  the  discipline  of  the  cross  them- 
selves, and  feel  the  responsibility  and  the  obliga- 
tion lo  control,  and  restrain  and  lead  the  children  in 
the  paih  of  virtue  and  self-subjeclion,  instruct- 
ing Ihem,  from  their  own  ucqiiaintaiice  with  the 
blessed  Truth,  in  the  holy  principles,  and  livin^' 
edicacy  of  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  More 
IS  done  by  a  solid,  stable  example  than  by  mere 
precept ;  and  there  is  no  time  to  relax  in  their 
vigilance,  and  the  faithful  application  of  the  means 
which  the  Lord  would  point  out  as  needful  to  keep 
up  a  proper  hedge  around  them,  and  to  turn  them 
to  their  iSaviuur. 

The  Frarik/i7i  KtpaliUon. — Information  of  a 
very  interesting  character  has  been  received  by 
the  British  Government,  which,  if  correct,  and  it 
has  every  appearance  of  authenticity,  may  turn 
out  to  be  of  great  importance  as  bearing  on  the 
fate  of  the  missing  Arctic  expedition  under  Sir 


John  Franklin.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  intelligence; 
has  been  conveyed  to  the  Russian  Government  at 
St.  Petersbui-g,  that  several  of  what  are  called 
glass  balls  have  been  found  by  the  natives  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Obi,  which  falls  into  the  Arctic 
basin  at  the  seventieth  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
Russian  authorities  transmitted  this  information 
without  delay  to  our  Foreign  office  ;  and  a  request 
has  been  despatched  that  some  of  the  so-called  : 
"  glass  balls,"  moi'e  probably  bottles,  may  be,  if, 
possible,  secured  and  transmitted  to  England. 

The  locality  where  these  balls  or  bottles  are 
said  to  have  been  found  is  precisely  that  to  which' 
they  would  probably  have  drifted,  had  they  beeni 
thrown  overboard  or  otherwise  detached  fronri 
Franklin's  ships  in  case  the  latter  had  attained  e 
high  northern  latitude ;  for  the  current  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  sets  along  the  Siberian  towards  the 
European  coast,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  grea 
quantity  of  drift  wood,  &c.  found  on  the  shore 
It  would,  of  course,  be  premature  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  these  glass  balls  are  relics  ol 
Franklin's  expedition;  but  the  information,  crud 
though  it  be,  is  of  too  important  and  curious  u, 
nature  to  be  summarily  dismissed  as  unworthy  o( 
attention.  ' 


Ifc 


Fur  "  Tllp  Friend.'' 

Original  Letters  on  Literary  Subjects. 
No.  2. 

Dear  M  , 

 After  examining  the  letters  of  Steele 

spoken  of  in  my  last,  1  next  took  up  a  volumi 
containing  letter's  written  by  James  Renwick 
Livingston,  Brown,  Canieron,  and  other  leadinj 
characters  amongst  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland 
principally  during  the.  time  of  their  persecutio 
under  James  the  Second.  These  letter's  in  poii 
of  literary  exection,  fall  far  below  those  of  Steel 
yet  many  sentiments  in  them  ai'e  forcibly,  an 
some  not  inelegantly,  expressed.  They  provi 
the  writers  to  have  been  men  of  stern  characters?,] 
particularly  on  that  side  which  they  displayed  to 
their  enemies  and  persecutors.  In  some  of  th( 
letters,  however,  written  to  religious  females,  theif  f 
companions  in  faith  and  tribulation,  there  is  evjS 
dence  of  an  under  current  of  kindly  feeling,  an 
gemle  courtesy,  gr'eater  than  could  have  beel 
looked  for  in  men,  who  showed  no  compuiictioA 
at  shooting  down  an  op|>oser,  who  intended 
interrupt  their  religious  meetings,  or  who  w 
coming  to  arrest  their  preachers. 

The  Covenanlors  were  a  body  of  religionist 
in  Scotland,  who  derived  their  name  from  a  'sol 
emn  league  and  covenant,'  made  and  entei*ed  int 
by  them  against  papacy  and  prelacy.    This  covt 
nant  had  been  taken  by  the  Scottish  nation  genei  pe 
rally,  and  it  was  publicly  approved  by  the  Parlia' 
merit  of  England  when  it  was  contending  against 
King  Charles  the  First.    After  the  restoration 
when  episcopacy  under  Charles  the  Second,  wai 
triumphant,  it  was  declared  by  another  Act 
Parliament  to  be  illegal ;  and  many,  even  in  Scot 
land,  to  avoid  persecution,  or  to  obtain  kingl; 
favour,  forsook  and  renounced  it.    Many  how 
ever,  still  clung  to  it,  as  to  the  only  thing  whic' 
could  bring  salvation  to  Scotland,  and  prevent  th 
overflowing  of  the  flood  of  papistical  corruptioi 
and  power,  which  under  the  open  and  secrt 
favour  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  was  increas  ft 
ing  every  day.    They  therefore,  with  old  minis 
lers  ejected  from  their  meeting-houses,  the  pulpit 
of  which  were  in  many  cases  filled  by  episcopj 
priests,  held  meetings  in  secret  mountain  recesse; 
where  often  they  were  sought  by  armed  soldier) 
sent  to  disperse  their  gatherings,  and  arrest  the 
preachers.    1'hc  tendency  of  these  eflbrts  of  th 
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government  to  force  the  consciences  of  men  of 
it  Jetermined  will,  used  lo  wild  freedom  of  aclion, 
lleil  wiih  little  tenderness  of  heart,  was  to  stir  up  big- 
K  )try  in  them,  and  a  fierce  desire  of  revenge.  The 
ciii  Covenantors  soon  learned  to  think,  that  all  who 
Till  lid  not  subscribe  to,  and  faithfully  maintain  the 
lioi|iolemn  league  and  covenant,  were  but  agents  of 
Satan,  and  they  felt  no  moral  objection,  or  reli- 
gious scruple,  in  defending  themselves  with  dag- 
ger, broad-sword,  or  musket-ball,  against  any, 
rvho  would  compel  them  to  receive  episcopacy  in 
iny  form,  or  contribute  to  the  support  of  its 
)reachers.    In  their  extremity,  driven  out  of  their 
)ld  places  of  worship,  hunted  from  their  mountain 
gatherings,  they  felt  the  need  of  effectual  succour, 
ind  they  sought  many  outward  means  of  defence; 
llii  )Ut  there  was  one  weapon  they  appear  never  to 
lave  tried — one  armour  they  did   not  put  on. 
That  weapon  was  Christian  love, — that  armour 
vas  patient  endurance  of  wrong.    The  fierce 
pirit  in  which  they  contended  for  their  rights, 
aised  up  in  their  enemies,  as  a  natural  conse 
juence,  a  more   blood-thirsty  disposition,  than 
hey  had  previously  manifested.    The  Covenant- 
yo  irs  shed  blood,  and  committed  various  breaches 
)f  the  peace ;  their  persecutors  having  the  army 
It  their  backs  to  support  them,  and  the  legal  tri- 
)unals  under  their  influence,  were  enabled  to 
•epay  all  violence  and  outrage  with  compound 
nterest.    The  contest  was  a  very  unequal  one. 
The  Covenantors  might  shoot  down  a  lew  sol- 
jiers    who    ventured    in    small    companies  to 
nolest  them, — they  might  for  a  few  minutes  suc- 
;essfully  skirmish  with  a  larger  troop, — they 
night  waylay  a  persecuting  archbishop,*  and 
nurder  him  in  cold  blood  on  the  highway,  saiis- 
ying  themselves  that  they  were  doing  God  ser- 
nce, — but  their  enemies  were  sure  of  a  fourfold 
evenge  in  the  end,  by  sword,  by  pike,  by  mus- 
let,  and  by  the  gallows, — which  last  instrument 
M'  death  was  seldom  without  its  condemned  vic- 
ims.    These  were  offered  up  by  unjust  legal 
ribunals  to  appease  the  vengeance  of  James,  ex- 
;ited  by  opposition  to  his  favourite  measures.  He 
fll  bought  if  he  could  force  episcopacy  on  Scotland, 
llie  )apacy  might  creep  in  under  the  surplice^ 

There  are  contained  in  these  letters,  many  ex- 
)ressions  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  but 
ew  if  any,  of  love  or  Christian  concern  for  their 
»ersecutors.    They  manifest   the    spirit  which 
■eigned  in  Peter  when  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
>mote  oft'  the  ear  of  the  servant  ol"  the  high  priest ; 
)ut  exhibit  little  of  the  spirit  of  Peter's  Lord,  ex- 
mplified  in  his  prayer,  "Father,  forgive  them, 
hey  know  not  what  they  do."    It  is  true  a  lew 
)f  the  Covenantors  manifested  something  of  the 
spirit  of  love  and  meekness  towards  their  deadly 
)erseculors.    But  it  was  very  much  confined  to 
hose  who  were  preparing  to  give  uj)  their  lives 
in  the  scaffold,  or  in  situations  in  which  outward 
>id  could  not  come;  when  they  seem  to  have  felt 
n  the  solemn  certainty  of  instantly  appearing  be- 
bre  God,  a  necessity  of  forgiving  otiiers,  as  they 
vould  hope  for  forgiveness  themselves.    In  a  few 
uch  instances,  authentic    history  shows,  that 
iJJlcindly  Christian  feeling  was  developed,  and  the 
)iiterness  of  bigotry,  and  party  hate,  melted  away 
ti  inder  the  warming  influence  of  Gospel  love. 
In  reading  the  letters,  it  did  seem  incongruous 
seciio  find  men,  professing  to  be  the  ministers  of 
crei  !^hrist  Jesus, — the  Prince  of  peace, — the  God  of 
ove, — speaking  of  taking  arms  against  the  legal- 
zed  government  of  the  country,  and  of  shooting 
If  iown  its  officers  and  troops  with  evident  appro- 
less^  )ation.    Yet  the  Covenantors  were,  without  doubt, 
iiuch  better  men  than  their  opposers.  Cruelty 
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was  a  common  characteristic  among  them,  but 
decency,  morality,  and  religious  feeling,  were  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  poor  persecuted 
Covenantors,  who  gave  up  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  even  life  itself,  rather  than  deny  the  religion 
their  hearts  clung  to,  as  the  true  one. 

Yet  very  difl^erent  were  they  from  their  cotem- 
poraries,  our  early  Friends.  Robert  Barclay 
ihus  writes  from  prison  to  Sharp,  the  archbisho|), 
afterwards  waylaid  and  murdered  on  the  high- 
way by  the  Covenantors.  Friends  had  suffered 
much  bitter  persecution  at  his  hand,  yet  no  hatred 
or  ill-will  is  manifested  towards  the  oppressor. 
"Thou  may  assure  thyself  that  tlie  utmost  rigour 
that  can  be  used  to  us,  shall  never  be  able  to 
make  us  depart  from  that  living,  precious  Truth, 
that  God  in  his  mercy  hath  revealed  unto  us;  nor 
yet  fright  us  from  the  public  profession  of  it ; — 
yea,  though  we  should  be  pursued  to  death  itself, 
which  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  hope  cheerfully 
to  undergo  for  the  same, — doubling  not,  but  God 
would  out  of  our  ashes,  raise  up  witnesses  who 
should  outlive  all  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  mnn. 
And  albeit  thou  thyself  should  be  most  inexorable 
and  violent  towards  us,  thou  mayst  assure  thy- 
self, not  to  receive  any  evil  therefor  from  us, 
who  by  the  grace  of  God,  have  learned  lo  suffer 
patiently, — and  with  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus 
Christ,  to  pray  for,  and  love  our  enemies.  Yet 
as  thy  so  doing  lo  an  innocent  and  inoffensive 
people,  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  lo  thy  repu- 
lation,  so  the  God  of  Truth,  whom  we  serve  uith 
our  spiriis  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  and  to  whom 
vengeance  belongs,  we  leave  it,  who  will  certainly 
in  his  own  lime,  and  way,  revenge  our  quarrel. 
His  dreadful  judgments  should  be  more  terrible  to 
thee,  and  much  more  justly  lo  be  feared,  than  the 
violent  assaults  or  secret  assassinations  of  thy 
other  antagonists.  That  thou  may  prevent  both 
the^one  and  the  other  by  a  Christian  moderation, 
suitable  to  the  office  thou  lays  claim  lo,  is  the 
sincere  desire  of  thy  soul's  well  wisher." 

(Remainder  of  Letter  No.  2  next  week.) 


SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

From  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

A  variety  of  interesting  and  useful  papers  were 
read  at  the  Scientific  Convention  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Among  others  was  a  long  communication 
by  Professor  Loomis,  on  the  late  hail-storm  ol 
ihe  1st  of  July,  in  which  the  stones  which  fell 
were  from  two  and  a-half  to  three  inches  long, 
and  two  inches  wide.  After  a  long  description, 
the  Professor  gives  the  following  explanation  : 

What  was  the  cause  of  tlie  had?  The  hail  was 
caused  by  a  violent  upward  movement  ol  the  air, 
carrying  along  with  it  an  unusual  amount  of  va- 
pour, which  was  suddenly  condensed,  and  at  so 
low  a  temperature,  that  it  was  frozen  in  large 
semi-crystalline  masses.  That  there  was  violent 
upward  movement  of  the  air,  appears  from  the 
following  considerations: — G.  W.  McLean,  ol 
Williamsburg,  was  in  the  street,  near  his  house, 
and  noticed  the  coming  up  of  the  storm.  He 
says,  the  cloud  was  very  dense  and  black,  moved 
rapidly  forward,  and  under  the  main  sheet  the 
clouds  boiled  up  in  a  violent  and  angry  manner. 
Others  have  testified  to  substantially  the  same 
liicts.  Again,  it  appears  impossible  that  two  cur- 
rents in  close  juxtaposition  should  blow  from 
nearly  opposite  quarters  with  such  violence  as  to 
prostrate  large  trees,  unless  there  is  opportunity 
for  the  air  to  escape  upward. 

How  ivas  the  cold  which  formed  the  hail  pro- 
duced? The  temperature  of  hail-stones  when 
they  fall  is  sometimes  as  low  as  2b,  or  even  20 


deg.  Fahrenheit.  The  temperature  of  the  air  di- 
minishes as  we  ascend  from  the  earth  At  a 
height  of  8800  feet  above  New  York,  it  is  esti- 
mated at  32  deg.  in  summer. 

There  was  a  hail-storm  in  France  on  the  28th 
of  July,  18;3.5,  which  covered  the  ground  at  the 
toot  ot'  a  mountain  three  inches  deep  with  stones, 
some  of  which  weighed  eight  ounces;  while  at  a 
height  of  4800  feet  up  the  mountain  no  hail  fell. 
It  is  thought,  therefore,  that  the  hail  of  July  1st, 
1653,  was  not  formed  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  5L)00  feet.  The  atmosphere  derives  its  heat 
mainly  from  the  earih  by  radiation  upwards. 
Clouds  intercept  this  rising  heat,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  unnaturally  cold  above.  The  wind,  in 
this  case,  came  from  a  higher  latitude,  as  it  blew 
from  the  north-west ;  it  therefore  brought  with  it 
a  lower  temperature.  Another  source  of  cold  is 
found  in  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  hail- 
stones. If  we  moisten  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer, 
its  temperature  sinks  from  evaporation.  As  ihe 
hail-stone  is  in  rapid  motion,  it  is  cooled  by  eva- 
poration to  so  low  a  temperaiure,  that  the  sur- 
rounding moisture  is  condensed  upon  it,  and  thus 
concentric  layers  are  formed. 

How  do  hail-stones  reynain  suspended  in  tlie 
air  long  enough  to  acquire  a  weight  of  half  a 
pound!  I  conceive  that  hail-stones  are  formed 
with  great  rnpidiiy.  The  vapour  is  condensed 
suddenly  and  almost  insUmlly.  I  think  that  very 
large  liail-stones  may  be  formed  in  five  minutes. 
In  a  vacuum  a  stone  would  fall  from  the  heiylit 
of  5000  feet  in  less  than  twenty  seconds ;  but 
drops  of  water  and  hail- stones  fall  only  with  a 
moderate  velocit}' ;  from  my  own  observation,  I 
should  think  forty  feet  per  second  in  the  July 
storm  ;  at  this  rate,  a  stone  would  be  two  minu  es 
in  falling  5000  feet;  and  if  we  suppose  it  to  start 
from  the  rest,  and  its  rate  lo  increase  uniformly 
to  the  ultimate  velocity  of  forty  feel,  the  time  of 
fall  would  be  in  four  minutes.  The  strong  up- 
ward movement,  which  is  known  to  exist  in  ihe 
neighbourhood  where  hail  is  formed,  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  hail-stones  of  the  largest  kind  so 
long  as  they  can  be  kept  wiitiin  the  influence  of 
the  vortex.  I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  hail- 
stones cannot  be  sustained  in  the  air  five  or  ten 
minuies,  or  even  longer. 

Wlty  did  the  hail  in  the  present  case  attain  so 
large  a  size?  Because  the  circumstances  were 
unusually  favourable  to  its  formation.  The  at- 
mosphere contained  about  as  much  va[)our  as  it 
is  ever  known  to  hold  in  this  latitude.  This  va- 
pour was  suddenly  lifted  lo  a  region  of  great 
cold,  and  rapidly  condensed  or  frozen.  Tfie 
strong  upward  movement  helped  to  sustain  the 
crystals  as  they  increased,  until  the  upward  force 
was  no  longer  equal  lo  graviiy,  or  until  they 
escaped  from  the  influence  of  the  vortex:  most  of 
the  stones  would  fall  in  five  minuies,  and  be  of 
moderate  size;  others  might  be  sustained  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  and  obtain  enormous  dimension.s. 


The  Lake  Superior  Copper  Mines  are  not,  as 
has  been  generally  supposed,  a  new  discovery  of 
the  present  generation,  neither  are  the  present 
miners  the  first  diggers  in  that  region  for  the  mine- 
ral treasure.  The  huge  mounds  scattered  over  the 
country  have  left  traces  behind  them  of  a  race 
long  since  passed  away;  but  in  a  more  striking 
manner  have  evidences  of  that  race  been  recently 
brought  to  light  in  the  discovery  of  ancient  mines, 
tools,  &c.,  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  In  1848, 
the  first  of  these  old  mines  was  discovered,  and 
in  it  was  found  a  mass  of  pure  copper  weighing 
six  tons,  which  had  been  raised  by  ancient  wedges, 
and  rolled  along  the  gallery.  These  ancient  nimes 
extended  over  a  tract  of  country  100  miles  long, 
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running  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W,  A  gre.it  number 
of  ancient  tools  have  been  fDund.  They  ail  con- 
sist of  hard  slones,  with  single  and  double  grooves, 
for  the  reception  oC  liandies  like  those  now  em- 
ployed by  blacksmiths  \ot  holding  their  wedges. 
The  marks  of  old  fires  extended  everywhere, 
showing  that  they  employed  heal  in  their  mining 
operations — by  heating  the  rock  first,  then  cool 
ing  it  quickly  with  water  to  soften  it — the  plan 
for  soliening  copper.  When  did  those  ancieni 
miners  work  tlnrse  mines,  and  who  were  they  ? — 
North  Amtrican, 

Selected. 

AUTU.MX  FLOWERS. 
Those  few  p;ile  autumn  flowers, 

How  beiiulit'ul  they  are  1 
Thau  all  thai  went  before, 
Thau  all  tlie  summer  store, 

How  lovelier  far ! 

And  why?    They  are  the  last — 
The  last  !  the  last !  the  last ! 

0  !  by  that  little  word 

How  many  thoughts  are  stirred, — 
That  sister  of  the  past ! 

Pale  flowers  !    Pale,  perishing  flowers  ! 

Ye're  types  of  precious  things; 
Types  of  those  bitter  moments. 
That  flit  like  life's  enjoyments, 
Un  rapid,  rapid  wings. 

Last  hours  witii  parting  dear  ones 

(That  time  the  fastest  spendsj, 
Last  tears  in  silence  shed. 
Last  words  half  uttered. 

Last  looks  of  dying  friends. 

Who  but  would  fain  compress 

A  life  into  a  day, 
The  last  day  spent  with  one 
Who,  ere  the  morrow's  sun. 

Must  leave  us,  and  for  aye? 

0,  precious,  precious  moments  ! 

Pale  flowers  !  ye're  types  of  those  ; 
The  saddest,  sweetest,  dearest, 
Because,  like  those,  the  nearest 
To  an  eternal  close. 

Pale  flowers  I    Pale,  perishing  flowers  I 
I  woo  your  gentle  breath, — 

1  leave  the  summer  rose 

For  younger,  blither  brows  : — 

Tell  me  of  change  and  death  I 

C.  SOUTHEY. 


Fur  '■  'I'lie  Krii'iid." 

YISIT  TO  THE  VAL  DEL  BOVt. 

Professor  Silliman  has  just  published  "A  Visit 
to  Europe  in  1851,"  from  which  wo  txtract  the 
following.  We  must  pntiiise  ihtil  the  travel- 
lers hod  spent  llie  previous  night  at  Nicolosi, 
twelve  miU  s  above  Catania,  on  ihe  side  of  iMouiit 
Etna.  They  were  accompanied  by  Matleo,  who 
is  described  us  the  veteran  guide  on  Etna. 

"  Uising  at  two  o'clock,  a.m.,  I  rallied  our 
courier  and  my  companions,  and  after  taking  a 
cup  of  colli  e,  we  w  ere  in  our  carriage  at  four, 
and  travelled  fourteen  mih^s  upon  u  good  road, 
over  the  eas:«  rn  slope  of  the  moutilain,  w  hile 
Mntleo,  will)  1)1!!  assislaiils,  cnme  on  their  mules 
by  n  shorter  roiiie,  to  meet  us  at  Zullurina,  the 
appointed  |>lace  of  rendezvous. 

**  In  our  morning  ride  wc  returned  four  or  five 
miles  upon  the  road  towards  Catania,  and  then 
diverged  lo  the  left  towards  Z  ilFurina,  passing 
through  n  very  U-auliful  country,  in  the  highest 
Biale  of  cultivation,  which  fully  juniified  the  glow- 
ing accounts  we  had  heard  of  the  fertile  regions 
ol  Etna.  Vines,  olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  |)ear8, 
cherries,  apricots,  oranges,  lemons,  wheal,  rye, 
Indian  corn,  numerous  plants,  grown  for  I  heir 
fragrant  essences,  are  among  the  productions  ol 


this  fertile  volcanic  soil.  Several  substantial 
villages  occurred  in  our  route  ;  in  them  churches 
were  always  conspicuous.  The  Madonna  and 
Infant  Saviour  occupied  prominent  situations 
along  the  road  ;  sometimes  also,  the  shrines  were 
tenanted  by  images  of  saints  and  martyrs  of  the 
Roman  calendar.  The  people  appeared  quite 
civil,  many  of  them  touched  their  caps  with  their 
hands,  and  saluted  us  with  a  smile ;  the  priests 
rarely  volunteered  a  salutation,  but  when  we  first 
siiluled  them,  they  always  raised  their  broad- 
brimmed  beavers.  Most  of  the  people,  from  con- 
stant exposure,  are  of  a  deep  brown  colour;  the 
women  are  quite  as  dark  and  coarse  as  the  men, 
and  they  are  generally  without  stockings,  shoes, 
or  hats.  They  labour  in  the  field,  and  carry 
heavy  burdens  upon  their  heads;  nor  do  they 
:ippear  to  be  favoured  by  the  men,  for  the  hus- 
band is  often  shod  while  the  poor  wife  goes  bare- 
foot. We  see  very  lew  women  who  look  even 
tolerably.  Among  tlie  young,  indeed,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  children,  there  are  pleasing 
faces,  but  none  appeared  quite  clean,  and  as  we 
say  at  hotne,  tidy.  Not  a  few  are  ragged  and 
Ibrlorn,  to  a  degree  of  which  we,  in  America,  can 
Ibrm  no  conception.  Here,  u|)on  Mount  Etna,  as 
W(;ll  as  upon  the  maritime  road,  we  saw  those 
whose  clothes,  if  such  they  could  be  called,  hung 
all  about  them  in  filthy  tatters,  leaving  their  poor 
bodies  exposed. 

"  Rye  bread  and  eggs,  and  the  low,  weak 
wines  of  the  country,  form  the  principal  aliment 
of  the  people.  Milk  is  not  common,  and  when 
found,  ii  is  not  the  millt  of  the  cow  but  of  the 
goat.  Butter  si  ems  almost  Unknown  in  Sicily, 
at  least  in  this  part  of  it;  olive  oil  is  the  substi- 
tute, and  in  general  it  is  sweet  and  good,  but  it  is 
not  used  with  bread,  which  is  extremely  coarse, 
and  is  eaten  dry.  Yet  Sicily  is  justly  called  the 
granary  of  Europe. 

"Matleo  was  already  at  Zaffarina  with  his 
mules  when  we  arrived,  and  we  were  soon  equip- 
petl,  and  mounted  upon  animals,  which,  with  a 
single  exception,  were  large  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. Behold  us  then,  lour  of  our  parly,  with  our 
attendants,  seated  again  on  mules  Ibr  a  mountain 
excursion,  but  in  a  country  as  ditiereni  as  possi- 
ble from  that  at  Tivoli,  where  we  were  similarly 
provided.  1  have  never  travelled  in  any  coun- 
try so  arduous  and  dilHcult  as  this.  Our  guide 
led  the  way,  all  our  etjuipments  being  piled  upon 
his  sturdy  mule,  while  his  son,  a  youth  of  fifteen, 
with  an  asaisiant,  Wfilked  by  his  side  ;  we,  the 
loreign  travellers,  followed  in  single  file,  and  thus 
we  pen*  irated  nine  iiiiU.'s  into  the  very  bowels  ol 
Etna.  Eor  a  slwjrt  distance  there  was  a  tolerable 
|)ath,  but  after  half  a  mile,  we  began  to  ascend 
over  loose  lava  stones  and  among  lava  rocks, 
where  there  was  no  track  but  thai  made  by  mules 
and  donkeys,  moving  with  their  burdens  down 
ihe  mountain;  of  course  they  must  return  iigaiii 
by  the  same  route  to  obtain  their  loads.  To-day 
we  met  many  donkeys  heavily  laden  with  tiles, 
and  others  with  timber  and  |)lanks. 

"  As  we  were  constantly  ascending  over  a 
very  rough  and  rugged  surface,  which  grew 
slee(>er  and  streper,  we  had  nothing  lo  ilo  but  lo 
sil  quietly  on  our  saddles,  allowing  our  mules  to 
pick  their  way  in  the  best  manner  they  could, 
and  as  we  did  nol  attempt  lo  guide  them,  they 
always  slcjiped  in  the  right  place.  They  follow- 
ed the  mule  of  Matleo,  our  file  leader,  with  perfect 
lexaclness  and  order;  and  thus  we  were  left  at 
liberty  to  observe  the  w  onderful  counlry  into  w  hose 
mysterious  rcce.'<ses  we  wi-re  now  penetrating. 
I  We  were  soon  involved  among  lava  currents, 
I  rough  and  billowy,  rising  into  high  ridges,  and 
sinking  into  deep  valleys,  whose  once  molten 


masses  appeared  now  moss-covered,  with  every 
mark  of  the  antiquity  of  many  centuries.  High 
hills  and  mountains  on  our  left  were  marked  by 
more  ancient  lava  currents,  and  slill  many  of 
them,  although  they  were  without  excepti'  n  vol- 
canic  accumulations,  were  covered  with  vines, 
extending  high  up  on  the  mountain  side  wherever 
any  soil  could  be  found. 

"There  are  no  permanent  running  streams  of 
water  on  Etna,  but  mountain  torrents  evidently 
sweep  down  these  valleys  occasionally  ;  for  we 
saw  deep  channels  worn  in  the  solid  lava,  which 
was  grooved,  furrowed,  polished,  and  scooped  out 
as  in  steep  river  channels.  In  our  passage  from 
Messina  to  Catania  we  passed  the  dry  beds  of 
numerous  torrents,  which,  in  winter,  are  said  to 
be  powerful,  but  in  the  dry  season  are  wholly  ob- 
solete. Onward  we  toiled  heavily,  up  the  increas. 
ing  steep;  the  hills  on  our  left  became  mouniains 
— certainly  they  would  so  appear  anywhere  else 
— here,  however,  they  are  greatly  surpassed  by 
the  sublime  dome  now  in  full  view,  and  which  we 
were  every  moment  approaching.  We  passed  a 
shelter  under  a  broad  shield  of  lava-rock,  which 
had  been  projected  so  happily  as  to  leave  a  cavity 
highly  convenient  to  protect  adventurers.  Here, 
in  fact.  Baron  Walterhousen  frequently  made  his 
abode  during  the  years  when  he  was  engaged  ia 
exploring,  sketching,  and  describing  Etna. 

"  We  had  now  opened  the  Val  del  Bove,  andllli 
for  four  miles,  we  passed  over  an  ocean  of  com^ 
paratively  modern  lava,  desolate  and  dreary, 
rugged  and  sharp,  black  and  barren,  except  here 
and  there  a  small  tuft  of  verdure,  a  mountain 
weed,  which  attracted  our  wearied  animals.  This 
lava  tract,  level  as  it  appears  from  above,  is 
really  more  billowy  than  the  most  tempestuous 
ocean;  still,  by  the  aid  of  our  experienced  guide, 
and  our  patient  and  sagacious  mules,  we  made 
our  way  where  we  might  have  been  precipitated 
at  any  moment  by  our  falling  animals,  among  the 
sharp  points  of  lava  bristling  on  every  side,  or 
thrown  headlong  into  deep  ravines.  There  were 
also  large  tracts  of  black  volcanic  sand  into  which 
the  feel  of  our  mules  sank  fetlock  deep,  and  when 
we  ascended  hills  of  this  sand,  it  was  with  no 
small  effort  that  they  could  keep  on  their  course. 
The  sun,  before  partly  veiled,  now  poured  down 
a  flood  of  light  and  heat,  which  the  lava  and  sandij  * 
refle  cted  into  our  faces,  and  here  we  experienced 
the  first  really  oppressive  heat  which  we  htid  felt 
in  Italy.  We  mounted  the  highest  pile  of  loose 
materials  in  the  centre  of  ihe  area,  and  as  we  had 
been  three  hours  and  a  half  in  our  saddles,  while 
rising  up  the  mountain,  we  here  took  our  much 
needed  refreshment,  but  without  the  sliahlcst 
shelier,  not  even  of  an  umbrella,  which  our  cou- 
rier had  neglected  to  bring,  while  the  ihermome- 
ler  on  the  ground,  was  at  95°,  and  in  the  air  at 
92°.  When  the  air  was  calm  the  heat  si-emed 
almost  insu|)porlable,  condensed  and  accumulated 
as  it  was  in  the  black  sand.  There  was  no  chance 
of  esca|)e  from  its  fervor  ;  but  we  were  occasionally 
relieved  by  a  breeze,  and  there  was,  now  and 
then,  a  blast  that  came  roarini;  alonu  from  the 
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mountain  cliffs,  and  was  for  a  few  moments  so 
violent  as  almost  to  lay  us  prostrate;  then  it 
I  would  instantly  cease,  and  a  dead  cairn  with  op- 
pressive heal  would  succeed. 

I     "  Ol  R  Position. —  We  stood   now  3500  feet 

j  above  the  Mediterranean.  But  how  shall  I  de- 
scribe the  niiignificent  and  terrific  scene  around 

;  us  1  We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  vol- 
canic amphitheatre  in  the  world.    Its  entire  cir- 

jcuit,  including  the  great  chasm  through  which  we 
had  ascended,  must  be  twenty  miles  ;  the  circuit 
of  the  area  immediately  around  us  was  five  or  si.t 
miles;  ihe  longest  diameter,  including  a  portion 
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*  )f  the  way  of  access,  is  nine  miles  ;  the  diameter 
It  the  place  where  we  stood  three  miles.  Three- 
burths  of  the  area  was  inclosed  by  walls  of  black 
ava  rock,  in  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  and  pre- 
lipices,  which  mounted  from  1000  to  3500  feet  in 
jjevation  above  the  floor  of  the  place  where  we 
J !,  stood.    The  precipices  were  buttressed  and  seem- 
vei  ngly  supported  by  innumerable  enormous  dykes, 
)r  projecting  walls,  standing  out  almost  at  riglit- 
soljmgles.    The  main  walls  receded  into  deep  verti- 
:al  grooves,  and  in  these  the  snow,  wide  above 
md  narrowing  as  it  descended,  came  down  3500 
feet  to  the  very  floor  of  this  vast  arena  of  one  ol 
il  the  noblest  amphitheatres  that  nature  ever  form- 
II  sd.    These  snows  were  joined  above  to  the  thick 
I  and  wide  mantle  of  winter,  from  which  they  were 
1 10  projected,  while  their  superior  portions,  still  in- 
i).  vested  with  ice  the  awful  dome  that  impended  al- 
as, most  above  our  heads.    The  terminating  cone, 
I  IS  the  very  vortex  of  the  mountain,  was  visible  over 
(Ise  the  cliffs,  rising  3500  feet  above  their  upper  edge, 
ky  and  as  the  walls  of  rock  were  also  3500  (eet  high, 
u  the  dome  and  cone  of  Ktna  rose  nearly  one  mile 
J  J  and  a  half  vertically  above  the  bottom  of  the  Val 
del  Bove  in  which  we  stood. 

"  Minor  Vents. — In  this  valley  there  are  sub- 
ordinate volcanoes,  and  from  them,  as  well  as 
llfrom  the  side  walls,  have  issued  many  currents 
pf  lava,  doubtless  in  different  geological  ages. 
Two  of  these  volcanoes,  situated  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Val  del  Bove,  are  comparatively  recent;  one 
of  them  broke  out  in  1811,  and  the  other  in 
1819. 

"  How  much  the  eruptions  from  them  and  from 
other  similar  sources  may  have  raised  the  floor 
of  the  Val  del  Bove,  we  know  not;  we  cannot 
doubt,  however,  that  they  have  piled  up  immense 
masses,  and  thus  it  appears  probable  that  when 
»,  the  valley  was  first  formed,  it  must  have  been 
\,  much  deeper  than  now. 

I  "  The  Grandeur  of  this  scene  far  surpasses 
if  all  powers  of  description.  As  before  remarked, 
i[  it  is  a  vast  volcanic  amphitheatre,  with  almost 
It  vertical  walls  of  ragged  rock,  black  and  forbid- 
li  {ding.    The  arena  has  been  a  scene  of  the  most 

II  tremendous  action  of  fire.  Compared  with  this 
It  natural  amphitheatre  of  Etna,  the  Coliseum  of 
e  Rome  is  a  toy.  The  area  of  the  Val  del  Bove 
II  would  contain  10,000  such  Coliseums,  and  Lon- 
iJ  don  itself  could  be  included  in  its  vast  capacity, 
ii  It  has  been  well  remarked  that,  compared  with 
;i  Etna,  Vesuvius  is  a  cabinet  volcano.  There  lies 
if  the  Val  del  Bove,  amidst  the  awful  solitudes  of 
J  Etna;  itself  desolated  by  internal  fire,  its  enor- 
le  mous  piles  of  lava,  and  its  now  quiet  volcanic 
li  cones,  attesting  that  below  is  the  locus  of  latent 
5i  energy.  Still  this  area  is  depressed  far  below  the 
J,  giant  power,  the  great  cone  of  Etna,  that,  in  close 
f,  proximity,  impends  over  it,  and  holds  it,  as  a 
,1  vassal,  in  subjection.  In  some  future  eruption, 
J  Etna's  cone  may  pour  into  this  profound  gulf 
J  such  floods  of  molten  rock  as  may  fill  it  again  up 
g  to  the  general  slope  of  the  great  dome,  or  convert 
y  it  into  an  overflowing  fountain  of  fire,  which  shall 
■j  pour  its  floods  of  lava  down  the  declivities  and 
J  into  the  valleys  below,  as  has  more  than  once 

happened  already. 
^1     "A  cataract  of  melted  lava  was,  in  1811  and 
,,  1819,  precipitated  into  the  Val  del  Bove,  with  the 
'  most  fearful  concussion,  and  with  a  tempest  of 
jl  sand  and  fragments  raised  into  the  air." 


ing  myself  made  inwardly  sensible,  that  1  am 
altogether  unworthy  and  unfit  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  almost  saying  with  Moses, 
'  Send  by  whom  thou  wilt  send,'  for  I  neither  de- 
sire,  nor  can  I  go;  and  in  this  disposition  I  rejoice 
that  I  am  set  at  liberty  from  dealing  any  more 
with  a  people  whose  ears  are  dull  of  hearing — 
eyes  they  have,  but  they  see  not  the  beauty  there 
is  in  the  Truth — hearts  they  have,  but  they  un- 
derstand not  the  things  which  concern  their  ever- 
lasting peace!  May  the  Lord  in  his  gracious 
condescending  mercy,  once  more  say  to  his  peo- 
ple. Arise,  and  shake  yourselves  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  put  on  thy  beautiful  garments,  oh! 
Jerusalem ;  that  Zion  may  once  more  become  the 
praise  of  the  whole  earth,  that  she  may  again  tra- 
vail and  bring  forth  children,  to  the  praise  of  the 
great  Name!" — Page  109. 

"  Sixth  mo.  27th,  1823.  I  have  been  for  some 
time  past  a  mourner  in  Zion,  travelling  heavily 
on,  bemoaning  myself  and  my  situation  among  a 
people  of  unclean  lips — my  dwelling  in  the  cot- 
tage in  the  vineyard — no  fellow-traveller  to  travel 
with  me;  yet  the  language  of  my  spirit  has  been, 
'Not  my  will,  but  thine,  oh  Lord,  be  done!'  1 
was  made  willing  to  bear  my  portion  of  his  right- 
eous indignation,  as  Ezekiel  had  to  lie  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  days  on  one  side  for  the  [iniquity 
of  the]  house  of  Israel,  and  forty  days  on  the  other 
side  for  the  sin  of  Judah." — Page  218, 


Extracts  from  John  Conrati's  Journal. 
"Twelfth  mo.  19th,  1805.    I  sat  three  meet- 
ings  in  Dublin  silent,  and  since  to  this  dale  have 
only  spoken  in  testimony  once.    My  spirit  feels 
forsaken,  ashes  are  on  my  head  spiritually,  feel- 


For  "The  Friend." 

FRIENDLY  ADVICE. 

In  1711,  William  Penn  composed  a  preface  to 
the  Journal  of  his  ancient  friend  John  Banks, 
which  he  dictated  to  an  amanuensis,  while  he 
walked  the  floor  with  a  cane  in  hand,  and  giving 
occasional  answers  to  other  matters.  This  being 
the  last  piece  he  published,  shows  the  brightness 
ol'  his  intellect,  and  the  freshness  of  his  religious 
feelings  in  the  evening  of  his  day. 

"  Friendly  Reader.  The  labours  of  the  ser- 
vants of  God  ought  always  to  be  precious  in  the 
eyes  of  his  people,  and  for  that  reason  the  very 
iragments  of  their  services  are  not  to  be  lost,  but 
to  be  gathered  up  for  edification,  and  that  is  the 
cause  why  we  expose  the  following  discourses  to 
public  view  ;  and  I  hope  it  will  please  God  to 
make  them  effectual  to  such  as  seriously  peruse 
them,  since  we  have  always  found  the  Lord  rea- 
dy to  second  the  services  of  his  worthies  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  readers,  not  suflering  that  which  is 
his  own  to  go  without  a  voucher,  in  every  con- 
science. I  mean  those  divine  truths  it  hath  pleas- 
ed Him  to  reveal  among  his  children  by  his  own 
blessed  Spirit,  without  which  no  man  can  rightly 
perceive  the  things  of  God,  or  be  truly  spiritually- 
minded,  which  is  life  and  peace.  And  this,  in- 
deed, is  the  only  benefical  evidence  of  heavenly 
truths,  which  made  that  excellent  apostle  say  in 
his  day, '  We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  that 
the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness;'  for,  in  that 
day,  true  religion,  and  uiidefiled  before  God  and 
the  Father,  consisted  in  visiting  the  fatherless  and 
the  widows  in  their  afflictions,  and  keeping  un- 
spotted from  the  world  ;  not  only  a  godly  tradi- 
tion of  what  others  have  enjoyed,  but  the  experi- 
mental enjoyment  and  knowledge  thereof,  by  the 
operation  ot  the  divine  power  in  their  own  hearts, 
which  makes  up  the  inward  Jew  and  accomplish- 
ed Christian,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  ol 
God  ;  such  are  Christians  of  Christ's  making,  that 
can  say  with  the  apostle,  '  It  is  not  we  that  live, 
but  Christ  that  liveth  in  us;  dying  daily  to  sell 
and  rising  up,  through  faith  in  the  Son  of  God, 
to  newness  of  life.'  Here  formality  bows  to  rea- 
lity, memory  to  feeling,  letter  to  spirit,  and  form 


to  power  ;  which  brings  to  the  regeneration,  with- 
out which,  no  man  can  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  and  by  which  he  is  enabled,  in  every  estate 
to  cry,  Abba  Father ! 

"  Now,  reader,  before  I  take  my  leave  of  thee, 
let  me  advise  thee  to  hold  thy  religion  in  the 
spirit,  whether  thou  prayest,  praisest,  or  minister- 
est  to  others;  go  forth  in  the  ability  God  giveth 
thee,  promise  not  to  awaken  thy  Beloved  before 
his  time ;  be  not  thy  own  in  thy  performances, 
but  the  Lord's;  and  thou  shalt  not  hold  the  Truth 
in  unrighteousness,  as  too  many  do,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  oracle  of  God,  that  will  never  leave  nor 
forsake  those  who  take  counsel  at  it ;  which  that 
all  God's  people  may  do,  is,  and  has  long  been, 
the  earnest  desire,  and  fervent  supplication  of 
theirs  and  thy  faithful  friend,  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

William  Penn." 

"London,  22d  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1711." 


From  The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

GIGANTIC  TELESCOPE. 

A  new  and  gigantic  telescope,  rivalling  that 
constructed  by  Lord  Rosse,  is  now  erecting  upon 
Wandsworth  Common,  by  Mr.  Gravatt,  lor  Mr. 
Craig.  It  consists  of  a  plain  tower,  with  a  long 
tube  slung  at  its  side.  The  tower,  consisting  of 
brick,  is  64  feet  in  height,  15  feet  in  diameter. 
Every  precaution  has  been  taken  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  building,  to  prevent  the  slightest  vibra- 
tion ;  but,  if  any  disappointment  in  this  respect 
should  arise,  additional  weight  can  be  obtained  by 
loading  the  several  floors,  and  the  most  perfect 
steadiness  will  be  thus  insured.  By  the  side  of 
this  sustaining  tower  hangs  the  telescope.  The 
length  of  the  main  tube,  which  is  shaped  some- 
what like  a  cigar,  is  76  feet ;  but  with  an  eye- 
piece at  the  narrow  end,  and  a  dew- cap  at  the 
other,  the  total  length  in  use  will  be  85  feet.  The 
design  of  the  dew-cap  is  to  prevent  obscuration  by 
I  he  condensation  of  moisture  which  takes  place 
during  the  nighr,  when  the  instrument  is  most  in 
use.  Its  exterior  is  of  bright  metal,  the  interior  is 
painted  black.  The  focal  distance  will  vary  from 
76  to  85  feet.  The  tube  at  its  greatest  circumfer- 
ence measures  13  feet,  and  this  part  is  about  24 
feet  from  the  object-glass.  The  determination  of 
this  point  was  the  result  of  re[)eated  experiments 
and  minute  and  carel'ul  calculations.  It  was  es- 
sential to  this  object  in  view  that  there  should  not 
be  the  slightest  vibration  in  the  instrument.  Mr. 
Gravatt,  reasoning  from  analogy,  applied  the 
principle  of  harmonic  progression  to  the  perfecting 
of  an  instrument  for  extending  the  range  of  vision, 
and  thus  aiding  astronomic  research.  By  his  im- 
provements, the  vibration  at  one  end  of  the  tube 
is  neutralized  by  that  at  the  other,  and  the  result 
is,  that  the  utmost  steadiness  and  precision  are 
attained.  The  ironwork  of  the  tube  was  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Bennie,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Gravatt.  The  object-glasses  are  also  of  Eng- 
lish constructiob,  and  throw  a  curious  light  on  the 
manner  in  which  an  enlightened  commercial  po- 
licy has  reacted  upon  and  promoted  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  Up  to  a  recent  period,  the  flint 
glass  for  achromatic  telescopes  was  entirely  of 
Ibreign  manufacture.  Since  the  reduction  in  the 
duty,  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  this 
department.  The  making  of  the  large  flint  glass 
was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  who 
at  first  hesitated  to  manufacture  one  larger  than 
9  inches  in  diameter.  On  being  urged,  however, 
by  Mr.  Craig,  he  succeeded  in  producing  one  of 
24  inches ;  perfectly  clear,  and  homogeneous  in 
structure.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  second  of  plate 
glass  of  the  same  dimensions,  cast  by  the  Thames 
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Plate  Glass  Company.  The  tube  rests  upon  a 
lij;lit  wooden  framework,  with  iron  wheels  aiiach- 
ed,  and  is  filled  to  n  circular  iron  railway  at  a 
distance  of  52  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  tower. 
'I'hc  chain  by  which  it  is  lowered  is  capable  of 
sustaining  a  weight  of  13  tons,  though  the  weight 
of  the  tube  is  only  3.  Notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  instrument,  the  machinery  is 
such  that  it  can  move  either  in  azimuth,  or  up  to 
an  altitude  of  80°,  with  as  much  ease  and  rapidity 
as  an  ordinary  telescope,  and,  from  the  nature  of 
the  mechanical  arran^Pments,  with  far  greater 
certainty  as  to  results.  The  slightest  force  applied 
to  the  wheel  on  the  iron  rail,  causes  the  instru- 
ment to  move  horizontally  round  the  central 
tower,  while  a  wheel  at  the  right  hand  of  the  ob- 
server enables  him  to  elevate  or  depress  the  ob- 
ject-glass with  the  greatest  precision  and  facility. 
Willi  respect  to  the  magnifying  power  of  this  novel 
instrument,  it  is  only  necessary  to  slate  that, 
though  ^the  focus  is  not  so  sharp  as  it  will  be 
shorily,  it  has  already  separated  the  nebulse  in 
the  same  way  as  Lord  Rosse's.  It  has  also  sepa- 
rated some  of  the  double  stars  in  the  Great  Bear, 
and  shown  distinctly  a  clear  distance  of  50°  or 
60°  between  them,  with  several  other  stars  occupy- 
ing the  intervening  space.  Ordinary  readers  will 
better  understand  tlie  extraordinary  inagnifying 
power  of  the  telescope,  when  we  inform  them  thai 
by  it  a  quarler-inch  letter  can  be  read  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile. 

The  London  Observer  furnishes  the  following 
additional  particulars  relative  to  the  power  of  this 
new  instrument ;  it  says: — "  It  has  been  already 
asceriained,  that,  as  a  measuring  instrument,  or 
for  penetrating  space,  its  powers  are  unapproach- 
able by  all  oiher  instruments.  It  separates  minute 
points  of  light  so  distinctly,  that  its  qualifications 
as  a  discovering  telescope  must  be  extremely  val- 
uable. It  resolves  ihe  milky  way,  not  simply  into 
beautiful  and  brilliant  star-dust,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  astronomers,  but  subdivides  this  '  dust' 
into  regular  consiellations,  showing  counterparts 
of  the  Orion,  the  Great  Bear,  and  the  oiher  bril- 
liant galaxies  ot  our  system,  adorned,  in  addition, 
with  the  most  varied  and  gorgeous  colours.  The 
lenses  are  so  perfectly  achromatic,  that  the  pland 
Saturn  appears  of  milk-like  whiteness;  and,  as 
regards  this  planet,  a  good  deal  of  scientific  inte- 
rest has  been  rccenily  atiached  to  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disiinguished  American  astronomer, 
Bond,  of  the  Camhridge  Ohservatory,  Massachu- 
setts, having  stated  he  believed  he  saw  a  third 
ring  or  belt  round  the  planet.  Professor  Challis 
brought  the  Northumberland  telescope  at  Cam- 
bridge to  bear  upon  it,  but  I'ailed  in  discovering  it. 
Lord  Uosse's  gigantic  telescope  was  also  employ- 
ed upon  it  in  vain ;  and  it  became  a  mailer  ol 
great  interest  to  the  astronomical  world,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  was  a  third  ring  or  not ;  and 
this  question  lias  been  solved  by  the  Craig  tele- 
scope ;  the  third  ring,  of  a  clear,  brilliant  gray 
colour,  having  been  distinctly  seen.  This  is  owing 
lo  liie  great  quantity  of  light  which  the  Wands- 
worth telescope;  brings  to  the  eye  of  the  observer 
from  this  planet,  giving  a  bright  appearance  to 
what,  in  nn  instrument  of  less  power,  would  have 
been  coniph;lely  invisible. 

"  Some  idea  of  iis  powers  may  be  formed  from 
the  lact,  ihai  it  magnifies  the  light  of  the  moon 
40,000  limes  ;  and  in  coarse  objects,  like  the  out- 
lines of  liie  lunar  mountains  and  ihe  craters,  tlie 
whole  of  these  rays  may  be  allowed  to  pass  at 
once  to  the  local  point,  as  they  do  not  in  such 
objects  confuse  it  in  any  appreciable  degree.  In 
the  Craig  telescope,  the  moon  is  a  most  magnifi- 
cent object,  and  perfectly  colourless,  enabling  the 
beholder  to  trace  ihe  outlines  of  ihc  various  moun- 


tain ranges  with  such  vivid  distinctness  as  to  make 
us  long  for  fine  clear  weather,  in  order  to  bring 
ihe  whole  powers  of  this  marvellous  instrument 
upon  our  satellite.  It  is  positively  asserted  that 
of  a  favourable  evening,  if  there  was  a  building 
or  object  of  the  size  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  the 
moon,  the  whole  of  its  parts  and  proportions 
would  be  distinctly  revealed.  As  an  illustration 
of  its  space-penetrating  powers,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  grasps  in  the  light,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  soon  after  it  was  directed  lo  a  test  object,  a 
minute  speck  of  light  in  one  of  the  constellations, 
which  is  not  to  be  seen  at  all  times  by  the  most 
excellent  instruments,  though  guided  by  first  rate 
observers,  and  in  profound  darkness.  The  Craig 
telescope  at  once  discovered  that  this  test  object 
was  not  a  minute  speck  of  light,  but  a  brilliant 
double  star.  As  soon  as  it  is  finally  adjusted, 
Mr.  Craig  proposes  to  direct  the  instrument  to  the 
planet  Venus,  to  examine  it  minutely,  in  the  hope 
that  he  may  be  able  lo  settle  the  question  of  whe- 
ther she  has  a  satellite  or  not.  We  need  not  say 
what  an  advantage  the  solution  of  this  fact  would 
be  to  science. 

"  But  wonderful  as  are  the  effects  of  this  tele- 
scope, it  is  not  yet  perfect,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  a  part  of  one  of  the  lenses  is  too  flat  by 
about  the  five-thousandih  part  of  an  inch  !  To 
many  it  may  appear  incredible  that  the  five-thou- 
sandlh  part  of  an  inch  can  be  estimable  so  as  to 
be  appreciable  and  measured  ;  but  the  indistinct- 
ness of  a  portion  of  the  image  revealed  the  fact. 
The  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  that  part  of  the 
lens  go  beyond  the  focal  length,  and  render  the 
object  indisiinct,  and  confuse  the  image.  This 
portion  of  the  lens  has  to  be  "stopped  out"  when 
extraordinary  accuracy  of  definition  is  required  ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  observing  so  fine  a  point  as 
the  third  ring  of  Saturn  ;  and,  as  the  aperture  is 
so  large,  the  absence  of  this  small  portion  of  the 
rays  is  not  important,  the  quantity  of  light  being 
so  great.  It  was  at  first  feared  that  the  attempt 
to  correct  this  defect  might  produce  the  inconve- 
nience of  over  correcting  it,  and  produce  an  error 
on  the  oiher  side;  but  Mr.  Gravatt  has  devised  a 
plan  by  which  the  lens,  which  was  polished  in  the 
first  instance  by  four  workmen,  may  now  be  repo- 
lished  by  machinery  upon  such  accurate  mathe- 
matical principles  as  will  prevent  the  possibility  of 
error.  The  machinery  is  somewhat  simitar  to 
that  by  which  the  reflector  of  Lord  Rosse's  gigan- 
tic telescope  was  polished,  with  the  difl^erence, 
that,  the  reflector  being  concave,  and  the  Craig 
lenses  convex,  the  machinery  will  act  reversely." 


"  A  dry  doctrinal  ministry,  however  sound  in 
words,  can  reach  but  the  ear,  and  is  but  a  dream 
at  the  best.  There  is  another  soundness,  that  is 
soundest  of  all,  viz.,  Christ  the  power  of  God. 
This  is  the  key  of  David,  that  opens  and  none 
shuts,  and  shuts  and  none  can  open  :  As  the  oil 
10  the  lamp,  and  the  soul  lo  the  body,  so  is  that 
to  the  best  of  words." — Wm.  Fcnn. 

"  I  have  often  observed  this,  that  people  of  the 
world,  never  speak  well  of  it  at  panics." 
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ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Intelligence  from  Europe  to  the  9th  ultimo,  lias  been 
received  by  the  Africa. 

C.IIE.VT  BRITAIN.— Cotton  is  dull,  and  flour  has  de- 
clined.   American  stocks  in  demand. 

RUSSIA. — The  Turkish  question  is  yet  unsettled. 


The  cholera  has  committed  great  ravages  in  the  Rus- 
sian army,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  southera 
provinces.    Gold  has  been  discovered  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Lena,  and  thousands  of  diggers  are  there  at| 
work. 

FRANCE. — To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  food  into 
France,  the  Government  has  issued  a  decree,  that  all 
vessels  loaded  wholly  with  "  grain,  breadstuflfs,  rice, 
potatoes,  or  dried  vegetables,  shall  pass  on  all  the  riv- 
ers and  canals,  free  from  all  navigation  dues,"  until  the 
close  of  this  year.  Some  riots  had  occurred,  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  food. 

AUSTRIA. — The  crops  reported  satisfactory. 

PRUSSIA.— The  Prussian  Board  of  Agriculture,  aftei 
careful  investigation  into  the  crops,  declares  that  the 
average  is  such  "  as  to  remove  all  apprehensions  oi 
scarcity." 

GREECE. — Thebes,  and  many  villages  in  the  neigh 
bourhood,  have  suffered  by  an  earthquake,  which  has 
shaken  down  all  the  new  houses  which  have  been  built 
of  stone.  Several  persons  were  killed  at  Thebes,  and 
the  survivors  are  suffering  for  want  of  water,  the  wella 
having  become  dry.  The  shocks  continued  for  some 
days. 

UNITED  STATES.— iVeitf  York.  Deaths  in  New  Yori; 
city  last  week,  440. 

rennsylvania. — Philadelphia.    Deaths  last  week,  201 

Maryland. — Baltimore.    Breadstuffs  advancing. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans.  The  yellow  fever  still  de- 
clining; business  reviving.  There  were  253  deaths  last 
week,  158  from  yellow  fever.  The  fever  continues  tc 
spread  in  other  parts  of  Louisiana,  and  in  the  neigb 
bouring  States. 

California. — The  Northern  Light,  at  New  York,  froni 
San  Juan  del  Norte,  brought  655  passengers,  and  nearl] 
a  million  and  a  half  of  gold  from  California.  Trade  ii 
San  Francisco  very  dull.  Indian  outbreaks  in  th« 
north  becoming  serious.  Journeymen  bricklayers  havi 
raised  their  wages  to  twelve  dollars  per  day;  hod  car- 
riers  their's  to  six  dollars. 


RECEIPTS 

Received  from  J.  Maule,  agent,  0.,  for  Jesse  RobertI 
$2,  vol.  26,  for  Israel  Steer,  §2,  vol.  27,  for  himself,  $!illll( 
vols.  26  and  27  ;  from  Samuel  W.  Lynde,  Indiana,  $1  ^ 
vol.  27.  \  <^ 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  thi 
Institution,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  th 
7th  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  p.m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Committee  o: 
Admissions,  meet  on  the  same  day — the  former  at  4 
and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Semi-annual  E.xamination  of  the  Schools,  wi' 
commence  on  Third-day  morning,  and  conclude  o 
Fifth-day  evening  of  the  same  week. 

Thomas  Eimber,  Clerk. 

riiilada.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1853. 


lot 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Inslructic 
of  Poor  Children. 
A  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Association 
Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children,  will  I 
held  on  Second-day  evening,  Tenth  month  3rd,  1853,  i 
7  o'clock,  at  the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street  mee 
ing-house. 

Edward  Richie,  Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Teacher  is  wanted  in  the  Boys'  Classical  Depar 
ment.  Application  may  be  made  to  cither  of  the  uj 
dersigned.  William  Evans,  Samuel  Hilles,  Pennoc 
Passmorc,  Thomas  Evans,  Samuel  Bottle,  Jr. 

Philada.,  Ninth  mo.  lOth,  1853. 


lie 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  conveyance  will  be  in  readiness  at  West  Chestf 
on  Second-day,  the  3rd  of  Tenth  month,  on  the  arriv 
of  the  afternoon  cars,  to  take  such  members  of  the  Vi 
iting  Committee  to  the  School,  as  may  go  that  wa 
The  cars  leave  the  city  at  three  o'clock  on  that  day,  i 
stead  of  four. 


Died,  at  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  on  the  25th  ul 
Blakev  Sharpless,  (formerly  of  this  city,)  in  the  67 
year  of  his  age. 
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For  "The  friend." 

JOHN  KNOX. 

fContinued  from  page  18.) 

"  The  town  people  in  the  meantime  had  deter- 
II  lined  to  resist  to  the  last  extremity,  and  the  re- 
ent  was  rapidly  approaching.  With  a  most 
reditable  anxiety  to  prevent  bloodshed,  Lord 
ames  Stuart  and  Lord  Argyle  prevailed  on  the 
urgesses  to  name  the  conditions  on  which  they 
muld  surrender,  and  when  the  latter  had  con- 
ented  to  do  so,  if  the  queen  would  grant  an  am- 
esty  for  the  riot,  and  would  engage  that  Perth 
hould  not  be  obliged  to  receive  a  French  garri- 
on,  they  hurried  to  lay  these  terms  before  her. 
^he  regent  had  no  objection  to  purchase  a  blood- 
ss  victory  with  a  promise  which  she  had  no 
itention  of  observing.  Perth  opened  its  gates ; 
nd,  marching  in  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  she 
eliberately  violated  every  article  to  which  she 
ad  bound  herself.  The  French  soldiers  passing 
long  the  High-street  fired  upon  the  house  of  an 
bnoxious  citizen,  and  killed  one  of  his  children; 
nd  with  an  impolitic  parade  of  perfidy  the 
rincess  replied  only  to  the  complaints  of  the 
eople,  that  '  she  was  sorry  it  was  the  child  and 
lot  the  father,'  and  she  left  the  offending  soldiers 
s  the  garrison  of  the  town.  Her  falsehood  was 
s  imprudent  as  it  was  abominable.  The  two 
oblemen  withdrew  indignantly  from  the  court, 
eclaring  formally  that  they  would  not  support  her 
3 '  such  manifest  tyranny  ;'  and  joining  themselves 
penly  to  Knox,  they  hastened  with  him  to  St. 
Lndrews,  where  they  were  presently  joined  by 
iord  Ochiltree  and  Lord  Glencairn,  and  from 
lence  sent  out  a  hasty  circular,  inviting  the  gen- 
emen  and  lords  of  Scotland  to  assemble  for  the 
II  efence  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  still  uncertain 
!  i^hat  support  they  might  expect,  and  before  any 
upport  had  actually  arrived,  when  Knox  hasten- 
d  to  realize  the  conviction  which  long  ago  he 
ad  expressed  on  board  the  French  galley,  and 
i  '  glorify  God'  in  the  pulpit  of  the  church  where 
God  had  first  opened  his  voice.'  If  he  had  su- 
erstilious  feelings  on  the  matter  we  cannot  quar- 
el  with  him  for  them  ;  and  although  it  was  at 
he  risk  of  his  life,  (for  a  detachment  of  the  French 
vere  at  the  Falkland,  only  twelve  miles  distant, 
nd  the  archbishop  had  sent  a  message  to  the 
^  ords,  '  that  in  case  the  said  John  presented  him- 
,!  elf  to  the  preaching  place  in  his  town,  he  should 
';ar  him  be  saluted  with  a  dozen  culverins,  where- 
•f  the  most  part  should  light  on  his  nose,')  yet  at 
uch  a  time  the  boldest  policy  is  always  the 
jijjjl  iQundest,  and  be  refused  to  listen  to  the  remon- 
trances  of  his  friends.    '  To  delay  to  preach  to- 
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morrow,'  he  said  the  evening  before  the  day 
fixed,  '  unless  the  body  be  violently  withholden,  I 
cannot  of  conscience.  For  in  this  town  and  kirk 
began  God  first  to  call  me  to  the  dignity  of  a 
preacher,  and  this  I  cannot  conceal,  which  more 
than  one  heard  me  say  when  the  body  was  far 
absent  from  Scotland,  that  my  assured  hope  was 
to  preach  in  St.  Andrews  before  I  departed  this 
life,'  He  went  straightforward,  he  preached  as 
he  had  done  at  Perth,  and  with  a  still  more  seri- 
ous effect,  for  the  town  council  immediately  after 
the  sermon  voted  the  abolition  of '  all  monuments 
of  idolatry.'  The  circumstances  of  the  prophecy 
and  still  more  the  circumstances  of  their  previous 
knowledge  of  him,  his  present  position  as  an  out- 
law with  a  price  upon  his  head,  the  threats  of  the 
archbishop  with  the  doubt  whether  he  would  at- 
tempt to  put  them  in  force ;  all  these,  added  to 
the  power  of  Knox's  own  thunder,  explain  the 
precipitancy  of  the  resolutions  in  the  excitement 
which  they  must  have  produced  ;  and  the  resolu- 
tions themselves  were  immediately  carried  into 
effect.  Some  one  to  go  first  is  half  the  battle  of 
a  revolution,  and  with  such  a  leader  as  Knox  it  is 
easy  to  find  followers.  By  the  time  the  regent's 
troops  were  under  the  walls  so  many  thousand 
knights,  gentlemen,  and  citizens,  were  in  arms  to 
receive  them,  that  they  shrank  back  without  ven- 
turing a  blow,  and  retired  within  their  intrench- 
ments ;  and  thus  within  six  short  weeks,  for  it 
was  no  more  since  Knox  landed,  the  Reformers 
were  left  masters  of  the  field,  conquerors  in  an 
armed  revolt  which  had  not  cost  a  single  life  of 
themselves  or  of  their  enemies,  so  overwhelming 
was  the  force  which  the  appearance  of  this  one 
man  had  summoned  into  action.  We  require  no 
better  witness  of  the  prostration  of  the  Catholic 
faith  in  Scotland,  or  of  the  paralysis  into  which 
it  had  sunk. 

"'And  now,'  wrote  Knox  to  a  friend,  '  the 
long  thirst  of  my  wretched  heart  is  satisfied  in 
abundance.  Forty  days  and  more  hath  my  God 
used  my  tongue  in  my  native  country  to  the  ma- 
nifestation of  His  glory.  Whatsoever  now  shall 
follow  as  touching  my  own  carcase,  His  holy 
name  be  praised.' 

"  The  rest  of  the  summer  the  queen  regent  was 
obliged  to  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  a  burst 
of  popular  feeling  with  which,  as  long  as  it  was 
at  its  height  her  power  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
cope,  and  which  she  was  forced  to  leave  to  work 
its  will,  till  it  cooled  of  itself.  .  .  .  That  it  would 
and  must  cool  sooner  or  later,  a  less  shrewd  per- 
son than  Mary  of  Guise  could  foresee:  feeling  of 
all  kinds  is  in  nature  transient  and  exhausting, 
and  the  goodness  of  a  cause  will  not  prevent  en- 
thusiasm from  flagging,  or  unpaid  and  unsupport- 
ed armies  from  disintegrating.  Her  turn,  there- 
fore, she  might  safely  calculate  would  come  at 
last;  and,  in  the  meantime,  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  sit  still,  while,  by  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment over  the  entire  Lowlands,  the  images  were 
destroyed  in  the  churches,  and  the  monasteries 
laid  in  ruins.  Not  a  life  was  lost,  not  a  person 
was  injured,  no  private  revenge  was  gratified  in 
the  confusion,  no  private  greediness  took  oppor- 
tunity to  pilfer.  Only  the  entire  material  of  the 
old  faith  was  washed  clean  away. 


"  This  passionate  iconoclasm  has  been  alter- 
nately the  glory  and  the  reproach  of  John  Knox, 
who  has  been  considered  alike  by  friends  and 
enemies  the  author  of  it.  For  the  purification  of 
the  churches  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible to  the  full,  whatever  the  responsibility 
may  be  which  attaches  to  it, — but  the  destruction 
of  the  religious  houses  was  the  spontaneous  work 
of  the  people,  which  in  the  outset  he  looked  upoa 
with  mere  sorrow  and  indignation.  Like  Lati- 
mer in  England,  he  had  hoped  to  preserve  them 
for  purposes  of  Education  and  charity  ;  and  it 
was  only  after  a  warning  which  sounded  in  the 
ears  as  if  it  came  from  heaven,  that  he  stood 
aloof,  and  let  the  popular  anger  have  its  way; 
they  had  been  nests  of  profligacy  for  ages;  the 
earth  was  weary  of  their  presence  upon  it ;  and 
when  the  retribution  fell,  it  was  not  for  him  to 
arrest  or  interfere  with  it.  Scone  Abbey,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Bishop  of  Murray,  was  infamous, 
even  in  that  infamous  time,  for  the  vices  of  its 
occupants;  and  the  bishop  himself  having  been 
active  in  the  burning  of  Walter  Milne,  had  thus 
provoked  and  deserved  the  general  hatred.  After 
the  French  garrison  was  driven  out  of  Perth,  he 
was  invited  to  appear  at  the  conference  of  the 
lords,  but  unwilling  or  afraid  to  come  forward, 
he  blockaded  himself  in  the  abbey.  A  slight  thing 
is  enough  to  give  the  first  impulse  to  a  stone 
which  is  ready  to  fall ;  the  town  people  of  Perth 
and  Dundee,  having  long  scores  to  settle  with 
him  and  with  the  brotherhood,  caught  at  the  op- 
portunity,  and  poured  out  and  surrounded  him. 
John  Knox,  with  the  provost  of  Perth  and  what 
force  they  could  muster,  hurried  to  the  scene  to 
prevent  violence,  and  for  a  time  succeeded  ;  Knox 
himself  we  find  keeping  guard  all  one  night  at 
the  granary  door:  but  the  mob  did  not  disperse; 
and  prowling  ominously  round  the  walls,  in  de- 
fault of  other  weapons,  made  free  use  of  their 
tongues.  From  sharp  words  to  sharp  strokes  is 
an  almost  inevitable  transition  on  such  occasions. 
In  the  gray  of  the  morning,  a  son  of  the  bishop 
ran  an  artisan  of  Dundee  through  the  body,  and 
in  an  instant  the  entire  mass  of  the  people  dash- 
ed upon  the  gates.  The  hour  of  Scone  was  come. 
Knox  was  lit'ted  gently  on  one  side,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  abbey  was  in  a  blaze." 

"Such  was  the  first  burst  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland;  we  need  not  follow  the  course  of  it. 
It  was  the  rising  up  of  a  nation,  as  we  have  said, 
against  the  wickedness  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  holiest  things  and  holiest  places,  to 
declare  in  the  name  of  God  that  such  a  spectacle 
should  no  longer  be  endured.  Of  the  doctrines 
of  Scotch  Protestantism,  meaning  by  that  the 
speculative  scheme  of  Christianity  which  was 
held  and  taught  by  Knox  and  the  other  ministers, 
we  say  but  little,  regarding  it  as  by  no  means  the 
thing  of  chiefest  importance.  Formal  theology  at 
its  best  is  no  more  than  a  language, — an  expres- 
sion in  words  of  mysteries  which  the  mind  of  man 
can  never  adequately  comprehend,  and  is,  there- 
fore, like  all  other  human  creations,  liable  to 
continual  change.  In  Knox's  own  words,  '  All 
worldly  strength,  yea,  even  in  things  spiritual, 
doth  decay  ;'  and  all  languages  become  in  time 
dead  languages,  and  the  meaning  of  them  is  only 
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artificially  preserved  among  us.  Ri  ligion,  as 
these  Keformers  understood  it,  (and  as  all  reli- 
gious nnen  understand  it,  whatever  be  their  lan- 
guage,) meant  this,  that  the  business  of  man  upon 
earth  was  to  serve  Almighty  God,  not  with  forms 
and  words,  but  with  nn  obedient  life,  to  hate  all 
sin,  impurity,  hypocrisy,  and  falsehood;  and 
whatever  Protestantism  may  have  become  after 
three  centuries  of  establishment,  Protestantism  at 
its  outset  meant  a  return  to  this,  from  formalism 
the  mother  of  all  wickedness.  It  were  a  poor 
conception,  indeed,  that  so  great  a  quarrel  was 
for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  speculative  system 
of  theology.  Then,  indeed,  the  world  gained 
little  by  the  change;  for,  if  Calvinism  was  once  a 
motive  power  to  holiness,  so,  too,  was  once  the 
mass  itself;  and  if  the  mass  become  an  idol  and 
a  cause  of  confusion  and  sin,  by  a  process  exact- 
ly analogous  the  theory  of  vicarious  righteous- 
ness may  now  be  found  in  the  Welsh  valleys 
producing  an  identical  result.  So  it  is,  and  so  it 
always  will  be,  as  long  as  any  special  virtue  is 
supposed  to  reside  in  Ibrmal  outward  act,  or  for- 
mal inward  theory,  irrespective  of  purity  of  heart 
and  manliness  of  life." 

(To  be  continued.) 


TRADE  WITU  JAPAN. 
A  California  paper  gives  the  following  upon  this 
subject : 

"  A  business  transaction  took  place  a  few  days 
since  that  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  important 
results  in  the  history  of  the  commercial  world. 
A  purchase  of  100,000  pounds  of  rice  was  made 
by  one  of  our  most  respectable  Chinese  merchants, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  ship  to  Japan  on  board 
the  ship  Hamilton,  which  is  now  under  Chinese 
colours — having  been  purchased  from  her  Ameri- 
can owners  by  two  wealthy  Chinese  merchants. 
The  Chinese  have  long  been  on  trading  terms 
with  the  Japanese,  and  their  vessels  are  allowed 
to  enter  their  ports  and  trade.  The  undertak- 
ing is  a  novel  one,  and  in  the  event  of  its  suc- 
ceeding, it  would  not  require  the  foresight  of 
a  prophet,  to  predict  a  very  sudden  increase  in 
the  mercantile  marine  of  China  ;  which  would 
soon  be  able  to  show  as  handsome  a  fleet  of  clip- 
pers as  any  nation  in  the  world.  It  would  not 
be  strange  were  it  to  happen  tliat  the  opening  of 
the  ports  of  Japan  should  be  brought  about  by 
the  Chinese  who  have  settled  in  California.  In- 
deed, we  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
such  will  be  the  case;  and  that  the  world  will 
yet  have  to  acknowledge  themselves  indebted  to 
California  for  it  all.  The  powerful  changes  go- 
ing on  throughout  the  world — the  result  of  the 
gold  discoveries — are  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent,  and  it  would  not  be  presump- 
tuous to  suppose  tiiat  the  ports  of  Japan  will  be 
as  free  to  the  world  before  three  years,  as  are 
those  ol  China  now." 


For  "Thf  Frifnd." 

Original  LcUcrs  on  Literary  Subjecti. 
No.  a. 

(Concludi.')!  from  pa(o21.) 

The  next  letters  1  examined,  were  three  octavo 
volumes  of  selection;!  from  two  great  masses  ol 
original  papers  in  England,  cullid  the  Harlcian 
and  liodlciun  collections.  These  letters  arc  gen- 
erally written  by  learned  men,  and  are  not  re- 
markabic  for  their  liveliness  of  style,  or  beauty 
of  language,  but  they  contain  much  valuable  histo- 
rical matter,  some  iiit»'rc«ting  antiquarian  re- 
searches, some  pleasant  |>cr3onal  anecdotes,  and 
lively  scraps  of  natural  liistory.    Thero  is  suffi- 


cient worthy  of  note  in  these  three  volumes  to  fill 
several  letters,  but  I  shall  not  retail  much  of  it, 
lest  my  letters  grow  interminable.  In  one  of  the 
notes  there  is  an  extract  from  a  sermon  preached 
by  a  man  named  Richard  Taverner,  to  the  stu- 
dents at  Oxford,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
which  I  will  insert  as  a  specimen  of  the  affected 
style  of  some  in  that  day,  particularly  those  who 
were  leaning  towards  puritanism.  He  was  stand- 
ing in  a  stone  pulpit,  in  the  place  of  worship  call- 
ed St.  Mary,  when  he  preached  the  sermon : 
"  Arriving  at  the  mount  of  St.  Mary's  in  the  stony 
stage  where  I  now  stond,  I  have  brought  you 
some  fyne  biskets  baked  in  the  oven  of  charitie, 
carefully  conserved  for  the  chickens  of  the  church, 
the  sparrows  of  the  spirit,  and  the  sweet  swallows 
of  salvation." 

It  appears  from  these  volumes  that  Queen  Anne 
was  the  last,  as  Edward  the  confessor  had  been 
the  first  monarch  of  England,  who  touched  those 
affected  with  scrofula  or  king's  evil,  to  cure  them. 
It  would  now  be  matter  of  wonder  that  the  world 
so  long  could  have  retained  any  belief  in  the  cu- 
rative power  of  a  kingly  finger,  if  it  had  not  leak- 
ed out  that  every  one  touched,  received  of  the 
king  a  gold  coin.  Thus  reversing  the  present 
practice  of  paying  the  physician  you  employ. 
Daines  Barrington,  a  celebrated  English  jurist  of 
the  last  century,  tells  us,  that  a  person  giving 
evidence  in  court  in  his  hearing,  incidentally 
mentioned,  that  he  had  been  taken  by  his  parents 
to  Queen  Anne,  who  touched  him  for  the  'evil.' 
When  the  evidence  had  been  given,  Daines  took 
an  opportunity  of  asking  the  witness,  if  the  touch 
really  cured  him  ?  The  man  smiled  and  said, 
"  he  believed  he  never  had  a  complaint  that  de- 
served to  be  considered  the  evil,  but  that  his  pa- 
rents were  poor,  and  had  no  objection  to  the  bit 

ofgoidir 

The  next  volume  I  examined  was  an  account 
of  the  Barclays  of  Ury,  containing  some  of  Robert 
Barclay's  letters,  and  some  written  by  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine,  George  Fox,  and 
other  members  amongst  Friends.  The  editor  of 
the  work,  not  a  Friend,  says  in  his  preface,  "  I 
have  not  even  altered  the  Scotticisms  with  which 
it  abounds;  and,  indeed,  any  attempt  on  my  part 
to  accommodate  the  language  to  the  taste  of  the 
present  age,  would  have  been  like  an  endeavour 
to  improve  the  simple  garb  of  Friends  by  the  ad- 
dition  of  tinsel  and  lace."  Archbishop  Sharp  was 
murdered  by  the  Covenantors  on  the  3rd  day  of 
the  Third  month,  1679.  In  this  book  of  the  Bar- 
clays, Robert's  son  says  it  was  very  remark- 
able, "  that  some  few  days  before  the  murder, 
Robert  Barclay  being  upon  a  journey  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Edinburgh,  in  company  with 
his  wife's  sister,  and  they  being  early  on  horse- 
back, at  the  east  ferry,  as  they  passed  by  the 
kirk,  which  belonged  to  the  archbishop,  close  by 
the  end  of  the  town,  they  heard  a  most  terrifying, 
howling  noise,  which  was  astonishing.  Upon 
which  they  sent  the  servant  to  look  into  it  through 
the  windows.  He  could  then  perceive  nothing, 
but  [had]  no  sooner  returned  to  them,  than  the 
noise  began  again,  and  continued  till  they  rode 
out  of  hearing.  This  account  both  he  and  his 
sister  gave  immediately  after;  and  she  in  my 
hearing,  repealed  the  same  but  a  few  years  ago, 
to  a  company  visiting  her  at  her  own  house  in 
\  New  Castle." 

I  After  finishing  Barclay,  I  dipped  into  a  volume 
!of  letters  collected  by  Rebecca  Warner.  The 
letters  were  written  by  Richard  Baxter,  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke.  Dr.  Hartley,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
Alexander  Pope,  John  Newton,  Claudius  Bucha- 
nan, &c.,  all  noted  literary  men.  Pope  in  writ- 
hing to  William  Forlescue  concorning  a  common 


friend,  says,  "  'Blessed  is  the  man  who  expects 
nothing,  for  he  shall  never  be  disappointed,'  was 
the  ninth  beatitude,  which  a  man  of  wit,  (who 
like  a  man  of  wit,  was  a  long  time  in  goal)  added 
to  the  eighth.  I  have  long  ago  preached  it, — but 
the  world  and  his  other  friends  held  it  forth,  and 
exemplified  it."  •'  If  I  have  any  other  very  ex- 
traordinary thing  to  tell  you,  it  is  this,  that  I  have 
never  returned  Sir  Robert  Walpole's*  visit.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  nothing  to  ask  of  him,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  knows  that  nobody  follows  him  for  no- 
thing. Besides,  I  have  been  very  sick,  and  sick- 
ness, let  me  tell  you,  makes  one  above  a  minister, 
who  cannot  cure  a  fit  of  a  fever  or  ague.  Let 
me  also  tell  you,  that  no  man  who  is  lame  and 
cannot  stir,  will  wait  upon  the  greatest  man  upon 
earth  ;  and  lame  I  was,  and  still  am."  Pope 
wrote  a  pleasant  letter,  but  he  seems  to  labour  to 
say  witty  things,  and  thus  spoils  in  measure  the 
effect  of  his  sentences.  A  letter  of  John  Newton 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  contained  in  this  volume, 
is  beautifully  expressed,  and  his  description  of  the 
gradual  softening  of  sorrow  in  the  necessary  du- 
ties of  life,  is  very  naturally  and  very  forcibly 
drawn.  I  think  Newton  as  a  religious  writer, 
decidedly  the  best  of  the  Calvinistic  school  I  have 
met  with. 

Dr.  Johnson,  we  learn  from  this  volume,  whilst' 
engaged  in  writing  a  life  of  Dryden,  applied  toi 
Colley  Gibber  for  particulars  of  the  personal" 
habits  and  striking  characteristics  of  the  greatji 
poet.    Johnson  addressed  him,  "  So  sir,  I  find  you'' 
knew  Mr.  Dryden?"    "Knew  him!  I  was  as' 
well  acquainted  with  him  as  if  he  had  been  myl 
own  brother."    "  Then  you  can  tell  me  some 
anecdotes  of  him?"  "  O  yes  I  a  thousand  !  Why 
we  used  to  meet  continually  at  a  club  at  Buttens. 
I  remember  as  well  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday, 
that  when  he  came  into  the  room  in  winter  time, . 
he  used  to  go  and  sit  close  by  the  fire,  in  onei 
corner;  and  in  summer  time,  he  would  always^ 
go  and  sit  in  the  window."    This  was  all  that' 
Johnson  could  get  out  of  Gibber.    He  said  after- 
wards to  a  friend,  "  What  with  the  corner  of  thei 
fire  in  winter,  and  the  window  in  summer,  you 
see  that  I  got  much  information  from  Gibber  of 
the  manners  and  habits  of  Dryden." 

The  letters  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  this  volume  are 
many  of  them  quite  free,  except  in  an  occasional 
sentence,  from  that  lumbering  imperiality,  which 
marks  his  other  compositions.  In  two  volumes  |i 
of  his  letters  addressed  to  Hestor  Thrale,  the  lite- 
rary wife  of  the  great  London  brewer,  he  is  easy 
in  style,  and  quite  free  enough  in  matter.  They 
abound  in  flattery,  manifest  some  self-conceit,' 
and  as  a  whole,  are  no  great  credit  to  his  intel- 
lect ;  yet  occasionally  a  paragraph  is  found,  in 
which  the  great  English  moralist  peeps  out  in  his 
wonted  strength  of  thought  and  force  of  expres-' 
sion.  The  letters  contain  frequent  messages  id 
Thrale's  children,  and  a  few  are  exclusively  i6 
them.  Dr.  Johnson  writing  to  children  !  Does 
it  not  seem  like  an  elephant  turned  child's  nurse? 
Yet  he  succeeds  sometimes  very  well, — some 
times  pretty  well, — and  where  he  fails  most,  thd 
reader  is  inclined  to  say,  "  It  is  well  done,  con 
sidering." 


*  Then  Prime  Minister  of  England, — the  dispenser  o 
places  and  pensions. 


Chloroforming  Bees. — D.  Smith,  in  a  letter  {& 
the  Edinburgh  Courant,  thus  describes  his  disco- 
very of  "Chloroforming  Bees": — "The  quantity  |, 
of  chloroform  required  for  an  ordinary  hive  is!  / 
the  sixth  part  of  an  ounce;  a  very  large  hive  may^ 
take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.    My  mode  of  opera- ijij^ 
tion  is  as  follows : — I  set  down  a  table  opposite'  I 
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to,  and  about  four  feet  distant  from  the  hive  ;  on 
the  table  I  spread  a  thick  linen  cloth  ;  in  the  centre 
of  the  table  I  place  a  small  shallow  breakfast 
plate,  which  I  cover  with  a  piece  of  wire  gauze 
to  prevent  the  bees  coming  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  chloroform.  I  now  quietly  and  cau 
tiously  lift  the  hive  from  the  board  on  which  it  is 
standing,  set  it  down  on  the  top  of  the  table, 
keeping  the  plate  in  the  centre;  cover  the  hive 
closely  up  with  cloths,  and  in  twenty  minutes  or 
so  the  bees  are  not  only  sound  asleep,  but,  con 
trary  to  what  I  have  seen  when  they  are  suffo 
cated  with  sulphur,  not  one  is  left  among  the 
combs  ;  the  whole  of  them  are  lying  helpless  on 
the  table.  You  now  remove  what  honey  you 
think  fit,  replace  the  hive  in  its  old  stand,  and 
the  bees,  as  they  recover,  will  return  to  their 
domicil.  A  bright,  calm,  sunny  day  is  the  best; 
and  you  should  commence  your  operations  in  the 
morning,  before  many  of  them  are  abroad." 


Relating  to  the  nature  of  true  worship;  with 
some  remarks  on  the  state  of  our  Society ;  both 
in  early  times,  and  now. 

(Concluded  from  page  19.) 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  abundant  preaching, 
praying  and  singing,  do  not  bring  a  great  part  ol 
mankind  any  nearer  to  heaven,  nor  more  ac- 
quainted with  God  and  themselves,  than  they 
would  be  without  it.  So  that  it  may  be  truly  said, 
jnd  indeed  lamented,  that  they  spend  their  money 
"  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  bestow  much  la- 
bour without  real  profit  to  themselves.  With 
respect  to  us,  the  ministry  approved  has  abound- 
™  3d  with  heavenly  bread,  and  refreshing  streams 
of  living  water  have  flowed  through  the  conduits 
io  the  plantation  of  God ;  and  although  many 
have  not  improved  thereby,  yet  some  have  grown 
and  flourished.  But  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard 
annot  be  confined  to  any  particular  means  for 
the  help  and  preservation  of  his  church,  not  even 
such  as  he  has  made  use  of  in  time  past ;  seeing 
he  can  make  other  means,  unihought  of  by  short 
sighted  mortals,  as  effectual.  VVe  may  see  that 
le  made  use  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  fight  his 
battles,  wherein  they  seem,  in  some  sort,  to  have 
been  the  cause  and  instruments  of  their  own  deli- 
irerance  and  preservation  :  yet  it  was  not  always 
50 ;  for  there  are  instances  of  his  destroying  his 
jnemies,  and  working  the  deliverance  of  his  peo- 
jle  immediately  by  his  own  power.  This  ap- 
jeared  more  marvellous  and  astonishing,  both  to 
lis  people  and  their  enemies,  than  the  ordinary 
neans  usually  employed.  Upon  the  whole,  al- 
hough  it  appears  to  me  something  like  a  chastise- 
nent,  that  so  many  worthy  valiants  have  been 
emoved,  and  few  raised  up  in  the  ministry  to 
111  lucceed  them  with  equal  brightness,  and  this  may 
irove  a  trial,  which,  to  discerning  eyes,  may  fully 
listinguish  between  the  professor  and  the  posses- 
or  of  religion ;  yet  I  believe  the  true  church  will 
l«  ;row  under  this  dispensation  of  God's  dealing 
se  vith  his  people.  She  will  be  more  grounded  and 
settled  in  that  which  is  within  the  veil,  viz.,  the 
loly  sanctuary  and  hou^e  of  prayer.  There  is 
ler  place  of  safety,  out  of  the  reach  of  Satan's 
ransformalions. 

An  holy,  awful,  silent  waiting  before  God,  is 
piritual  Israel's  abiding  in  their  tent,  where  no 
ivination  nor  enchantment  can  prevail  against 
hem.  This  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  reaching 
rtl  md  convincing  to  all,  whose  spiritual  eyes  are 
n  degree  opened  ;  as  set  forth  Numb.  xxiv.  5,  6, 
\ ;  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob !  and  thy 
abernacles,  O  Israel!  As  the  valleys  are  they 
ipread  forth,  as  gardens  by  the  rivers  side,  as  the 
rees  of  lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted, 


and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters.  He  shall 
pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets,  and  his  seed 
shall  be  in  many  waters.  Oh !  what  encourage- 
ment have  the  Lord's  chosen  people,  to  abide 
faithful  in  that  station  wherein  he  hath  placed 
them,  whether  in  silence  or  speaking,  in  doing  or 
suffering,  in  prosperity  or  adversity.  There  is 
not  the  least  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  silent 
worship,  unless  we  are  so  naked,  as  to  be  void  of 
a  right  sense  of  what  true  worship  is.  Then  in- 
deed it  is  exceedingly  contemptible,  and  cannot 
fail  of  rendering  us  more  despicable  in  the  eyes 
of  mankind,  than  such  are  who  have  a  form,  or- 
namented with  man's  curious  invention  and  adorn- 
ing. This  state  of  insensibility  to  the  nature  of 
true  worship  in  those  who  profess  to  be  spiritual- 
ly-minded, is  set  forth  by  our  Lord  under  the 
metaphor  of  "Salt  that  hath  lost  its  savour, 
which  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but  to  be 
cast  out,  and  trodden  under  the  feet  of  men." 
Therefore  all  professors  of  spiritual  worship  should 
greatly  fear  being  found  in  this  dreadful  state,  of 
holding  the  form  which  Truth  leads  into  without 
the  life  and  power:  if  this  is  with  them,  it  will 
raise  them  above  contempt. 

In  my  travels  for  the  promotion  of  Truth, 
which  I  have  been  engaged  in  through  most  parts 
of  our  Society,  I  have  seen  and  painfully  felt 
much  of  this  sorrowful  idleness  and  insensibility, 
which  has*caused  me  many  days  and  nights  ol 
mourning  with  sackcloth  as  it  were,  underneath. 
I  have  seen  that  it  proceeds  from  various  causes, 
but  principally  from  an  over  anxiousness  in  seek- 
ing after  earthly  things,  lawful  in  themselves,  but 
the  pursuit  of  which  is  idolatry,  when  they  have 
the  chief  place  in  the  mind,  and  are  made  its 
principal  treasure  ;  which  they  certainly  are,  when 
most  delighted  in  and  thought  upon.  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  idolaters  can  worship  the  true  and 
living  God,  any  otherwise  than  in  a  mere  form  ? 
With  such  the  several  branches  of  our  Christian 
testimony  are  no  otherwise  regarded  than  for  out- 
ward decency's  sake,  to  keep  up  the  form  in  the 
sight  of  men.  There  is  a  dead  form  and  an  in- 
sipid fruitless  bearing  of  our  testimonies,  which 
can  never  beget  to  God,  though  perhaps  it  may 
sometimes  bejiet  into  the  form.  But  this  brings 
no  increase  to  the  Lord's  people,  except  of  pain 
and  distress.  Visible  disorders  and  immoral 
practices  in  particulars  have  often  wounded  us, 
and  hurt  the  cause  of  Truth ;  but  not  in  such  a 
dangerous  manner;  because  where  sound  judg- 
ment and  the  spirit  of  wholesome  discipline  have 
been  preserved,  these  things  have  been  judged  and 
cast  out  of  the  camp.  But  the  greatest  wounds  we 
have  received  have  been  in  the  house  of  our 
seeming  Friends,  by  their  unsanctified  endeavours 
to  maintain  our  principles,  or  at  least  what  they 
liked  of  them,  worship,  ministry  and  discipline,  in 
that  form  only,  which  the  faithful  have  been,  and 
now  are,  livingly  led  into.  Anti-christ  has  al- 
ways made  more  havoc  by  transforming  himself, 
than  by  direct  violence  and  opposition.  Let  it  be 
ever  remembered  what  Paul  saith,  "  For  he  is 
not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly  ;  neither  is  that 
circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh :  but 
he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  inwardly;  and  circumci- 
sion is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  letter;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God." 
None,  I  think,  will  deny  but  that  it  would  be  equally 
true,  if  the  word  Christian  was  substituted  in  the 
room  of  the  word  Jew :  if  so,  the  forui,  appear- 
ance and  character  may  be  attained  without  the 
heart  work.  We  read  of  some  who  had  the  form 
of  godhness,  yet  denied  the  power,  though  per- 
haps not  in  words ;  for  to  me  it  appears  the  most 
emphatical  denial  of  it,  to  live  and  act  in  the  form 
without  it ;  as  this  may  seem  by  practice,  which 


speaks  louder  than  words,  to  declare  to  mankind 
there  is  no  need  of  the  power,  seeing  they  can  do 
without  it.  Certain  it  is,  those  who  inordinately 
love  this  world  and  the  things  of  it,  cannot  have 
the  power  of  godliness  whilst  in  that  state;  as 
saith  the  apostle,  "  Love  not  the  world,  neither 
the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man 
love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

I  do  earnestly  entreat  all,  into  whose  hands 
these  remarks  shall  come,  seriously  to  pause, 
and  examine  their  own  hearts  without  partiality, 
that  they  may  see,  before  it  be  too  late,  what 
state  they  are  in.  If  by  a  narrow  and  strict 
scrutiny  they  should  find  that  the  religious  struc- 
ture, which  some  of  them  have  been  many  years 
in  building,  was  not  erected  by  the  ordering  and 
direction  of  Divine  Wisdom,  it  would  be  much 
more  safe  and  prudent  to  have  it  all  pulled  down, 
so  that  there  may  not  be  one  stone  left  upon  an- 
other; and  lay  the  foundation  of  repentance  from 
dead  works,  and  of  living  and  powerful  faith  to- 
wards God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  con- 
science purified  by  his  blood. 

These  lines  are  principally  intended  by  way  of 
an  alarm  and  warning  to  the  careless,  lukewarm 
and  formal  professors.  As  for  the  sincere,  up- 
right,  humble  seekers  and  wor-hippers  of  God, 
they  will  be  established  upon  the  llock  of  ages, 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against, 
and  reap  the  blessed  fruits  nf  the  painful  travail 
of  their  souls:  and  in  due  time,  ii  ihe}'  faint  not, 
their  parched  ground  will  become  a  pool,  and 
iheir  thirsty  land  springs  of  water :  yea,  through 
generations  to  come,  they  will  enlarge,  and  be- 
come as  a  fountain  of  gardens,  wells  of  living 
water  and  streams  from  Lebanon.  The  beloved 
of  their  souls  will  call,  saying,  "  Awake,  O  north 
wind!  and  come  thou  south,  blow  upon  my  gar- 
den,  that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out."  Then 
will  they  say,  "  Let  my  beloved  come  into  his 
garden,  and  eat  his  pleasant  fruits." 

J.  Gbiffith. 


Prom  The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

Art  of  Seeing  the  Interior  of  the  Eye  by  the  Eye 
itself. 

The  following  paragraph  has  recently  been 
published  in  several  journals,  relative  to  a  disco- 
very said  to  have  been  made  by  M.  Andraud,  an 
eminent  French  engineer. 

"  Some  attention  has  been  excited  by  the  al- 
leged discovery,  by  a  French  engineer  of  some 
celebrity  named  Andraud,  of  some  means  of  see- 
ing  the  air.  If,  says  he,  you  take  a  piece  of 
card,  coloured  black,  of  the  size  of  the  eye,  and 
pierce  with  a  fine  needle  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
you  will,  on  looking  through  that  hole  at  a  clear 
sky  or  a  lighted  lamp,  see  a  multitude  of  mole- 
cules floating  about ;  svhich  molecules  constitute 
the  air.  VVe  shall  see  whether  the  theory  will 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
to  which  it  has  been  submitted." 

An  ingenious  writer  in  the  New  Orleans  Deltaj 
who  has  given  this  subject  much  attention,  has 
published  the  following  communication.  The 
atomic  globules  which  were  rendered  visible  to 
M.  Andraud,  by  means  of  the  perforated  card,  are 
not  arial  molecules.  I  have  been,  for  some 
months  past,  familiar  with  this  interesting  experi- 
ment.  The  beautiful  globules  seen  by  means  of 
the  hole  in  the  card  are  the  atomic  colourless 
globes  which  constitute  the  crystalline  fluid  with- 
in the  eye.  M.  Andraud  supposes  they  are  exter- 
nal  and  in  the  air,  when  the  truth  is  they  are 
internal  and  within  the  chamber  of  the  eye. 

The  experiment  may  be  tried,  and  the  fact 
verified  by  any  person,  in  the  following  manner : 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Take  a  thick  visiting-card  and  black  it  with  ink, 
or  a  piece  of  pasteboard  opaque  enough  to  forbid 
the  transmission  of  light  throu<;h  it,  and  perforate 
the  centre  with  a  pin-hole.  Place  the  card  be- 
tween the  eyo  and  a  candle-flame,  or  a  globe 
lamp,  and  not  more  than  two  inches  from  the  eye, 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  light;  but  this 
distance  will  vary  according  to  the  convexity  or 
flatness  of  the  seer's  eye,  who  must  adjust  it  till 
he  finds  his  focus.  Instead  of  seeing  the  flame  of 
the  candle,  the  beholder  now  discerns  a  circular 
disc  the  size  of  the  iris  of  the  eye.  This  disc  is 
bright  and  planet-like,  and  is  crossed  by  innumer- 
able lines  like  the  fibres  visible  on  the  surface  of 
n  magnified  rose-leaf.  It  appears  to  be  beyond 
(he  eye,  between  the  card  and  the  light;  and  it  is 
this  illusion  which  deceived  M.  Andraud,  and  led 
him  to  suppose  that  he  saw  a  portion  of  the  at- 
mosphere magnified.  But  this  visible  disc  is,  in 
fact,  a  spherical  section  of  the  fluidal  crystalline 
lens  within  the  chamber  of  the  eye,  strongly  illu- 
mined by  the  concentrated  pencil  of  light,  passing 
from  the  candle  into  it  through  the  minute  hole  in 
the  card  ;  and  the  veined  appearance  of  its  sur- 
face is  the  reticulated  materia  of  the  ordinarily 
transparent  coat  of  the  cornea  rendered  visible. 
The  chamber  of  the  eye  thus  lighted  up  by  the 
intense  line  of  light  passing  into  it  through  the 
minute  orifice,  (which  acts  as  a  strongly  magni- 
fying lens.)  there  is  conveyed  to  the  optic  nerve 
an  image  (exactly  the  size  of  the  pupil  through 
which  the  ray  i)asses)  of  a  circular  section  of  the 
crystalline  fluid,  with  its  atomic  particles  intense- 
ly magnified.  The  spectacle  is  one  of  surpassing 
wonder  and  beauty.  My  riads  of  illuminated  mo- 
lecules distinctly  appear  in  tremulous  motion  in 
the  bright  fluid  ;  some  of  them  are  simple  globes, 
others  are  encircled  by  two  or  more  concentric 
rings  like  exquisite  miniatures  of  the  planet  Sat- 
urn, as  seen  through  a  telescope.  Some  of  them 
are  transparent,  like  infinitely  small  soap  bub- 
bles, and  float  about  as  lightly,  while  others  are 
of  the  while  colour  of  pearls. 

By  contracting  the  eye,  or  by  gently  moving 
the  head  from  side  to  side,  these  beautiful  millions 
of  globular  atoms  are  made  to  undulate  within  the 
chamber  of  the  eye,  and  change  places,  some  as- 
cending and  others  descending;  while  others 
thrown  nearer  the  focus  of  the  light,  dart  across 
the  disc  like  shooting  stars  in  a  lesser  firmament ; 
while  others  revolve  about  each  other  in  orbits  ol 
infinite  diversity.  The  experiment  is  a  highly 
interesting  as  well  as  a  philosophical  one,  and 
will  well  recompense  whoever  attempts  it.  It 
will  require  some  practice  in  a  tyro  to  adjust  the 
card  to  the  proper  focus,  so  as  to  obtain  the  clear- 
est disc;  but  any  one  wiio  knows  how  to  use  a 
microscope  will  easily  discover  when  the  card  is 
in  focus.  If  the  flame  of  the  candle  is  seen  through 
it,  it  is  out  of  focus,  and  it  must  be  advanced  or 
drawn  back  until  a  round  planet-like  shape  is  dis 
cernible.  This  planet-like  sha|)e,  which  will  ap 
|)ear  crossed  by  a  ntii.work,  is  the  cornea  coating 
of  the  eye  magnified.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  must 
now  be  expanded,  Us  w  hen  one  examines  closely 
n  very  rnlnute  ol>j(cl,  when  the  atomic  world  ol 
globules  lliat  compose  tliu  crystalline  fluid  will 
be  discerned  behind  I  lie  net- work  surface  of  the 
cornea  ;  and  the  steadior  one  gazes,  the  clearer 
is  this  wonderful  and  beiiuiilul  spectacle  perceived 
in  all  its  surprising  variety  of  lurm,  beauty,  and 
motion. 

A  better  medium  than  (he  card  proposed  by  M. 
Andraud  I  have  used  in  making  this  <  xi>criment. 
ll  is  u  small  lens,  (thi'  eye-pit-ce  of  a  broken  spy- 
glass,) with  an  inch  and  a  half  focus.  This  held 
lo  a  solar  lamp  or  candle,  nl  hix  feel  distance,  or 
turned  towards  the  full  moon,  (which  is  better 


still,)  the  chamber  of  the  eye  is  far  more  intense- 
ly illumined  than  by  means  of  the  perforated  card. 
The  lens  of  ordinary  magnifying  spectacles  will 
serve  equally  as  well  as  the  eye-piece  named,  by 
covering  the  surface  with  opaque  paper,  having 
in  the  centre  a  clear  space  to  transmit  the  light 
throughout  into  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

A  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer  remarks 
upon  the  above  described  experiment  as  follows  : 
The  best  manner  of  detecting  the  globules  is  with 
a  lens;  though  the  perforated  hole  shows  an  in- 
teresting spectacle.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is  also 
superbly  magnified  and  rendered  beautifully  visi- 
ble with  two  lenses,  a  small  and  a  large  one, 
placed  five  feet  apart;  the  larger  one  directed  to 
the  moon  or  a  lamp,  and  looking  at  it  with  the 
smaller  (inch  focus)  placed  close  to  the  eye.  In- 
deed, the  experiments  may  be  varied  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  finest  effects,  at  once  novel  and  beauti- 
ful. Next  to  a  telescopic  view  of  the  heavens,  1 
know  nothing  in  science  so  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  simple,  as  this  "  seeing  the  interior 
of  the  eye"  with  the  eye  itself. 
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HOPE'S  BRIGHTER  SHORE. 


O'er  the  wild  waste  the  autumnal  leaf  careers, 

Nor  vale  nor  mountain  now  is  ripe  with  flowers ; 
Nature's  fair  brow  the  snow  of  winter  sears, 

And  all  but  Hope  hath  fled  her  once  green  bowers, — 
Hope  with  her  sunny  hair. 
And  wliy  thus  lonely  lingers  she,  when  all 

The  glorious  gifts  of  summer  are  no  more? — 
Her  foot  already  treads  Spring's  leafy  hall ! 

Her  eyes  see  sunbeams  gild  the  distant  shore, — 
Distant,  yet  still  how  fair  I 

So  when  the  laugh  of  childhood  and  the  song 

Are  heard  no  longer,  as  in  other  days, 
Hope,  with  her  rainbow  wand,  still  leads  along 

To  where,  all  flushed  with  Manhood's  noontide  rays, 
Succeeds  a  prouder  age. 
Who  loveth  Fame  ? — Lo  1  where  her  temple  stands  ! 

Who,  mad  Ambition  ? — There  the  laurel  waves  I 
All  that  the  majesty  of  mind  commands, 

All  that  the  heart  of  man  insatiate  craves, 
Is  found  in  Hope's  bright  page. 

And  yet  the  mighty  majesty  of  mind, 

Ambition,  Fame,  are  mixed  with  earthly  leaven. 
What  are  their  purest  joys  to  the  refined 

And  spotless  ones,  the  promised  ones  of  Heaven, 
Joys  that  shall  ne'er  decay  1 
The  tear  of  sorrow  hath  no  dwelling  there, — 

Earth  is  its  birth-place  ;  why  should  angels  weep? 
They  know  not  Sorrow,  as  they  know  not  Care, 

But,  as  Life's  pilgrim  climbs  the  rugged  steep, 
They  cheer  him  on  his  way. 

Thrice  happy  he  whom  through  each  devious  path 

The  Lamp  of  Faith  conducts  with  steady  light  1 
His  spirit  quails  not  at  the  tempest's  wrath  ; 

He  trembles  not  when  lowers  the  moonless  night, 
Nor  fears  ilie  Ocean's  roar. 
0  I  life  may  have  its  sorrows  and  its  cares, 

Yet  come  they  but  from  sin  to  purify  ; 
While  death  itself,  the  power  that  never  spares, 

Is  but  the  soul-bark  of  Mortality, 
Seeking  a  brigliter  shore  ! 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

A  FAMILY  OF  FAITH. 

on   A   BHIKF   ACCOUNT  OF  SAMUEL  WATSON,  HIS 
WIFK,  AND  SOME  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 
(CiiniiiiueO  from  page  20.) 

After  his  return  from  Scotland  early  in  the 
summer  of  1060,  Samuel  Watson  continued  faith- 
fully visiting  meetings  in  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere 
near  at  home. 

The  time  of  greater  persecution  came  rapidly 
on.  In  the  HIevenlh  and  Twelfth  months  of  this 
year,  535  Friends  were  imprisoned  in  Yorkshire 
alone.  In  the  Wesl-riding,  2>9  thus  suHered, 
amongst  whi>in  was  Samuel  Watson.  The  charge 
appears  lo  have  been  for  not  taking  the  oath  of 
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allegiance.  Whilst  in  prison,  the  care  of  the 
church  still  rested  weightily  upon  Samuel  Wat- 
son, particularly  as  respected  the  meetings  in  his 
own  neighbourhood.  He  manifested  his  concern 
by  addressing  the  following  letter  to  the  members 
composing  them. 

"A  letter  to  Friends  in  the  west  parts  of  York- 
shire (especially).  To  be  read  at  their  meet- 
ings, in  the  fear  of  God. 

"Beloved  Friends, 

"Who  are  called,  and  some  of  you  chosen  in 
the  pure  life,  to  be  faithful  witnesses  in  the  cause 
of  God,  the  trial  is  at  hand,  wherein  all  that  love 
God  in  sincerity  of  heart,  and  have  their  delight  )y 
in  Him,  shall  be  gathered  together  as  jewels  of  ;« 
great  price.  They  are  the  beauty  of  his  sanctu 
ary,  in  whom  his  soul  hath  pleasure.  Those |« 
who  draw  back  from  the  pure  call  in  the  Spirit, 
and  give  ear  to  the  enemy,  which  presents  liberty 
to  the  fleshly  part,  and  live  in  it,  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom.  My  Friends,  in  a  few  words  I  am 
to  exhort  you,  that  in  steadfastness  you  abide  in  iii 
the  cross,  through  self-denial.  Ye  have  received  I  M 
the  Light,  and  in  some  measure  felt  the  power  of  I  le 
it  in  your  inward  parts,  subduing  the  corrupt  na 
ture,  which  led  captive  unto  all  manner  ofl  d 
iniquity. 

"Brethren,  be  watchful,  for  we  are  called  notlfiir 
to  uncleanness,  but  to  holiness ;  and  in  bringing 
forth  the  fruit  of  a  sanctified  life,  is  our  heavenly 
Father  glorified.    Dear  hearts,  though  I,  or  anyi  io( 
other  were  amongst  you,  and  moved  in  the  Spirit 
to  express  words  that  might  distil  as  the  small  toi 
rain  to  the  refreshing  of  the  plant,  yet  this  I  say 
unto  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  except  you'  ilc 
keep  to  the  life  and  light  in  your  own  particulars,^  Tl 
it  would  not  profit.    The  day  is  come  whereia 
every  one  must  be  left  to  their  own.    Who  lack- 
eth  wisdom,  let  them  learn  at  home,  in  purePm 
silence.    Ask  of  Him  who  giveth  to  every  onepii 
freely,  and  upbraideth  none.    He  stands  at  the  I  lie 
door  and  knocks, — give  not  way  therefore  iotm 
wandering  q^rthly  desires,  for  that  shuts  him  out.i 
His  power  is  not  then  felt.    Thou  who  waits  not; 
in  pure  silence,  to  feel  destruction  come  upon  the' 
old  corrupt  nature,  though  thou  hast  an  invitaiioai 
to  the  Lord's  supper,  yet  not  being  refined  byl 
righteous  judgment,  and  innocency  lelt  to  be  tliyi 
covering,  no  part  canst  thou  enjoy  of  the  heavenly  ^ 
treasure.    For  want  of  diligence,  this  is  thy  por-i 
tion, — for  having  refused  the  counsel  of  Christ,] 
and  for  following  the  stranger,  thou  shalt  be  cast 
into  utter  darkness,  where  is  weeping,  and  wail-, 
ing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.    This  is  sad,  but  yet' 
it  is  the  portion  of  all  who  delight  to  feed  uponil  nl 
serpent's  food, — earth  and  earthly  things.  Theirjj 
delight  is  not  in  the  Lord,  nor  in  his  pure  fearBHi 
which  [would  keep  them  above]  the  corruptible,!! 
[so  as]  to  use  all  things,  and  to  be  as  contented! 
in  separation  from  them,  as  in  enjoying  them. 
[To  bring  lo]  this  [state],  dear  Friends,  is  God's 
work,  in  this  day  of  trial.    This  1  experience  in  i 
his  love,  and  I  would  you  might  ail  experience  itjigc 
with  me.    Surely  we  should  [then]  together  re- 
joice  in  pureness,  because  of  the  redemption  of  our 
souls.    No  ground  of  murmuring  would  remain 
in  any,  but  all  [would  be]  filled  with  peace  and 
joy  in  believing  and  ("eeling  this  power  greater  in 
us,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.    His  love  [would 
be]  of  more  value  to  us  in  a  separation  from  all  lifj 
the  things  of  the  earth,  than  all  the  fulness  of  the  nj 
earth  would  be,  if  this  love  and  eternal  salisfac 
tion  were  wanting. 

"O  Friends!  1  can  truly  say,  a  stream  of  my  m 
heavenly  Father's  love  runs  forth  unto  you,  [with 
desires]  that  not  one  of  you  who  have  set  your 
faces  towards  Sion,  may  come  short  of  the  pro<  it| 
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lise,  falling  in  the  wilderness  through  disobedi- 
nee  to  your  own  particular  measure  of  grace, 
ecause  of  [this  disobedience]  and  a  looking  out 
t  other  helps  and  means,  fainting  and  distrust 
;ep  in,  and  cause  some  to  stumble  in  the  way. 
'hese  things  come  of  the  enemy,  who  goes  about 
s  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour, 
r  cause  to  fall.  Friends,  you  have  no  way  to 
sist  him  but  in  the  steadfast  watch,  which  gives 
very  [one]  a  discovery  of  him.  In  this  [watch] 
le  sword  is  present,  which  is  able  to  overcome 
im,  and  bring  salvation  to  Israel.  I  testify  unto 
ou  as  a  faithful  witness  for  the  Lord,  that  in  no 
lovi  ther  way  he  is  truly  resisted  and  overcome,  but 
y  a  steadfast  waiting  in  silence,  [in  which] 
race  has  its  operation,  not  only  when  you  are 
let  together,  but  at  other  times.  In  this  your 
liosi  juls  become  betrothed  unto  Christ  Jesus,  the 
liril  rue  husband,  and  in  his  life  and  spiritual  wor- 
ei1|  liip,  an  holy  delight  is  felt.  In  this,  the  children 
f  the  day,  separated  from  superstition,  feed  to- 
ether  at  one  table,  and  are  refreshed  from  one 
(untain.  If  the  cup  of  Divine  sweetness  in  any 
ne  overflows,  there  is  nothing  wasted,  but  through 
roj  le  abundance  of  the  grace,  a  distribution  is  to 
ihers.  Here»is  a  giving  in  love,  and  a  receiving 
ove.  This  is  that  which  shall  make  the  chil- 
ren  of  my  heavenly  Father  to  grow  and  bring 
Ml  >rth  fruit  to  his  praise  and  glory  forever. 

"  Thou  who  feelest  thyself  bound  up  in  this 
stimony  of  eternal  love,  wherein  thy  dwelling 
ij  nd  fellowship  is  with  the  Most  High,  who  com- 
Ipiri  lunicates  daily  of  the  streams  of  Shiloh  to  thy 
mill  3ul, — thou  art  built  upon  the  sure  foundation, — 
lanled  in  the  pure  vineyard,  which  is  compassed 
vol  bout  with  salvation  for  walls  and  bulwarks. 
I  IS  liough  the  sons  of  the  alien  may  have  power  to 
I  ;ad  thee  into  outward  captivity,  and  hale  the 
I  i  lortal  part  hither  and  thither,  yea, — though  it  be 
j  i  )  the  utmost  part  of  the  earth,  yet  thy  habitation 
(li  i  in  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Thy  place  of  defence  is 
ilf  le  Munition  of  rocks  ;  bread  shall  be  given  thee, 
e  K  nd  thy  water  shall  be  sure.  Thy  condition 
oytit  present  is  to  be  still.  Seek  no  shelter  under 
iM  ny  earthly  power,  but  dwell  in  the  innocency  of 
itlii  le  Lamb's  nature,  and  in  that  find  a  hiding 
iiioi  [lace,  until  all  calamities  and  storms  be  overpast. 
I  h]  treathe  in  spirit  incessantly,  for  the  establish- 
III]  pent  of  righteousness  in  the  whole  earth,  that  all 
eilj  '/ho  are  called  of  God,  may  press  on  in  the  spirit, 
nd  so  partake  of  Sion's  redemption,  joy,  rejoic- 
ig,  and  hallelujahs  Ibrever, 

"  Friends,  be  stayed  in  your  minds  out  of  con- 
ulting  what  shall  become  of  your  visible  enjoy- 
ye  lents, — how  near  and  dear  soever  they  may  be, 
iM  ike  no  thought.    Our  God,  who  is  the  God  of 
'kii  le  whole  earth,  knows  what  we  stand  in  need  of. 
le  may  see  it  needful  that  we  suffer  the  spoiling 
four  goods  for  a  time,  for  the  glorifying  his  pure 
rork,  in  redeeming  the  mind  to  himself, — that 
lem  nose  who  are  approved  of  him  in  secret,  may 
e  made  manifest,  and  the  dross  be  purged  from 
siJhe  pure  gold.    The  faithful  see  that  this  is 
i  ood,  and  give  up  in  a  whole  resignation  to  the 
'ather's  will.    Herein  is  my  peace,  and  the  peace 
f  the  chosen  children  of  God  at  this  day,  though 
they  be]  hated  of  the  world. 
"  De;ir  hearts,  dwell  in  the  sense  of  the  pure 
pirit,  that  in  it  you  may  breathe  and  pray  unto 
oul||ie  Father  of  the  spirits  of  ail  flesh,  that  the  sanc- 
Ifying  power  may  pass  through,  to  the  cleansing 
nd  keeping  clean  your  hearts, — that  from  thence 
,{jcl  sweet  smelling  sacrifice  may  be  offered  to  God. 
fou  will  then  be  a  strength  one  to  another,  and 
sweet  savour  to  the  faithful  and  sincere  who 
i'alk  with  God,  and  in  love  to  each  other  in  this 
ay.    [God]  is  causing  self  to  wither  and  die, 
jid  unfeigned  love  to  increase,  and  joy  unspeak- 
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able  in  the  hearts  of  his  chosen  members.  So  in 
pureness  of  mind,  dwell,  that  in  godly  simplicity 
ever}'  one  may  be  kept  in  patience,  undergoing 
the  present  exercise  and  trial.  In  nothing  be 
terrified,  which  to  the  adversary  is  an  evident 
token  of  perdition,  but  to  you  of  glory,  if  ye  con- 
tinue in  well  doing. 

"  So  I  commend  you  to  my  heavenly  Father's 
divine  protection,  that  in  him  you  may  every  one 
feel  a  resting  place  to  your  souls,  and  in  sober- 
ness of  mind,  may  cheerfully  run  the  race  that  is 
set  before  you.  Wait  to  feel  the  spiritual  union, 
when  our  bodies  are  separate  one  from  another. 
In  this  will  spring  up  pure  contentedness,  wherein 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  will  be  your  all, — and  in 
all  of  you  enjoyed.  His  presence  will  be  the  joy 
of  your  souls,  and  the  strength  of  your  hearts. 
Though  you  be  left  never  so  weak  as  to  the  out- 
ward appearance,  yet  in  your  inward  tent  abide, 
and  move  not,  but  as  the  God  of  Israel  is  in  some 
measure  felt  in  you.  [This]  is  the  breathing  ol 
my  soul,  which  in  patience  waits  for  Israel's 
redemption. 

Samuel  Watson." 

"York  Castle,  the  14th  of  the 
First  month,  1661." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Frien.l." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Niath  Month,  1853. 

The  past  month  was  subject  to  many  sudden 
changes,  both  as  regards  temperature  and  other 
general  aspects  of  the  weather.  Two  very  heavy 
rains  occurred  during  the  month,  one  on  the  7th, 
the  other  on  the  14th.  That  on  the  7ih  was  de- 
serving of  particular  notice,  and  was  more  like  a 
tropical  rain  than  one  belonging  to  our  latitude. 
At  a  few  minutes  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
with  very  little  previous  indication,  it  commenced 
in  a  gentle  shower  from  an  isolated  cloud,  which 
was  apparently  quite  small ;  but  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  the  rain  was  descending  in  torrents,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  lime,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  water,  which  in  many  places  was  several 
inches  deep.  A  few  minutes  before  five,  the  rain 
ceased  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  commenced. 
It  had  rained  only  fifty  minutes,  and  in  that  time 
more  than  three  inches  of  water  fell; — it  was  the 
heaviest  rain  we  have  yet  recorded  here.  It  is 
computed  that  on  this  farm  alone,  800,000  hogs- 
heads, or  200,000  tons  of  water,  Itjll  in  less  than 
fifty  minutes !  What  a  vast  weight  to  be  thus 
suspended  in  the  air!  Previous  to  this  rain  the 
weather  had  been  warm  and  sultry,  with  foggy 
mornings,  but  immediately  after  it  became  cool 
and  pleasant,  with  clear  mornings  and  a  pure  air. 
Such  changes  are  commonly  said  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  rain ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  differ  from 
many  in  this  respect,  and  claim  that  the  rain  was 
the  result  of  a  change  of  weather,  and  that  it  al- 
ways is.  Were  it  not  for  the  changes  that  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  the  currents  of  air  and 
temperature,  rain  would  be  a  phenomenon  of  rare 
occurrence.  In  the  present  instance,  the  air  had 
become  heavily  charged  with  aqueous  vapour; — 
the  wind  had  been  much  in  the  S.  and  S.  E.,  and 
suddenly  changed  to  the  N.  W. ;  a  body  of  cold 
air  was  thus  brought  in  contact  and  mingled  with 
the  humid  atmosphere,  and  rain  was  precipitated 
in  vast  quantities,  as  has  been  explained  before. 
The  change  of  wind  and  temperature  produced 
the  rain,  which  unburdened  the  atmosphere  of  its 
load,  and  the  days  I'ol lowing  were  clear  and  cool. 

On  the  14th,  a  heavy  rain  from  the  S.  E.,  with 
very  high  wind,  prostrated  much  of  the  corn  in 
this  part  of  the  State;  the  rain  ceased  during  the 


night,  but  the  next  day  was  very  windy.  From 
the  21st  to  27th,  inclusive,  was  an  uninterrupted 
period  of  fine  clear  weather,  generally  pretty  cool. 
Early  in  the  evening  of  the  27th,  a  very  fine  au- 
rora appeared  in  the  northern  sky,  as  a  broad 
bow  of  white  light,  resembling  a  rainbow  in  shape, 
but  being  four  or  five  times  as  broad.  At  one 
time  the  bow  was  quite  as  perfect  as  a  fully  form- 
ed rainbow.  Late  in  the  evening  it  mostly  disap- 
peared. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  month  was 
65^°;  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  from  35 
on  the  30th,  to  89  on  the  6th,  or  54°.  Amount 
of  rain  was  5.989  inches. 

A. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Tenth  mo.  1st,  185.^. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

PATIENCE  IN  TRIBULATION. 

Partaking  largely  of  the  spirit  of  their  divine 
Lord  and  Saviour,  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost,  and  to  recover  that  which 
had  gone  astray,  the  early  Friends  laboured  abun- 
dantly, and  with  no  small  degree  of  success,  both 
to  exhort  and  convince  gainsayers,  of  the  need 
of  living  a  life  of  godliness.  Nor  did  they  turn 
aside  from  that  portion  of  suffering  to  which  their 
faithful  testimony  to  the  Truth  exposed  them,  and 
in  the  ordering  of  an  all-wise  Preserver,  the  suf- 
ferings they  endured  on  many  occasions,  brought 
conviction  on  their  enemies,  even  to  the  acknow- 
ledgmentof  theTruth  for  which  they  weresufferers. 
When  George  Fox  was  a  prisoner  in  Launcestoa 
jail,  one  of  the  Protector's  chaplains  made  the 
acknowledgment,  that  thev  could  not  do  Georire 
Fox  a  greater  service  for  the  spreading  of  his 
principles  in  Cornwall,  than  to  imprison  him. 

It  stands  forth  as  a  very  prominent  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  early  Friends,  that  the  bur- 
den of  their  concern  was,  the  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  earth,  and  the  gath- 
ering of  souls  under  the  government  of  his  Spirit, 
not  entertaining  the  desire  to  escape  suffering. 
Indeed  it  may  very  justly  be  said  of  them,  as  of 
the  primitive  believers  in  Christ,  "they  tojk  joy- 
fully the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  that  they  might 
obtain  a  belter  resurrection,"  &c.  George  Fox 
adds,  "  Indeed  my  imprisonment  there  was  of  the 
Lord,  and  for  his  service  in  these  parts ;  for  after 
the  assizes  were  over,  several  Friends  from  most 
parts  of  the  nation  came  into  the  country  to  visit 
us.    Those  parts  of  the  west  were  very  dark 
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countries  at  that  time,  but  the  Lord's  light  and 
Trutli  broke  forth,  and  shined  overall,  and  many 
were  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God," 

Their  testimony  shone  as  a  light  in  the  midst 
of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation  ;  exhibiting 
a  practical  example  against  that  spirit  complained 
of  by  the  apostle:  "All  seek  their  own  and  not 
the  things  that  are  Jesus  Christ's," — the  restoring 
of  that  which  is  gone  astray.  Bnt  the  effect  which 
suffering  patienily  (or  the  cause  of  Truth  produc- 
ed on  those  not  then  gathered  into  the  sheepfold, 
was  but  a  part  of  the  blessed  fruits  brought  ibrih. 
It  is  very  clear  ihat  the  subjecis  of  it  learned  obe- 
dience in  this  school,  and  thereby  became  increas- 
ingly qualified  and  equipped  for  the  Lord's  work, 
who  clothed  them  witti  his  armour  of  righteous- 
ness, on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Yet  even 
in  that  day  there  were  here  and  there  one  who 
grew  weary  of  sutiering  for  the  cause  of  Truth, 
and  withdrew  the  shoulder  from  the  burden. 
These  invariably  came  to  a  loss,  and  some  of  them 
went  entirely  back  into  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
out  of  which  they  had  been  in  some  measure  re- 
deemed. 

There  are  some  in  tiie  different  Yearly  Meet- 
ings preserved  to  bear  tesliinony  against  the  in- 
novaiions  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  of  late 
yp;irs  liave  been  attempted  lo  be  brought  in  and 
imposed  on  the  Society.  These  have  great  need 
to  s<  ek  to  be  endued  wiih  patience  under  the  af- 
flictions to  which  their  testimony  may  expose 
Ihem,  rather  than  to  look  out  for  a  way  to  escape 
from  them.  May  none  of  these  be  looking  to- 
wards any  separate  organization  for  relief,  bui 
learn  to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  looking  singly  unto  Him,  who  remains  to 
be  the  author  and  finisher  of  the  saints'  laiih, 
reeling  in  the  assurance,  that  the  Lamb  and  iiis 
followers  will  have  the  victory.  There  may  per- 
adventure  be  some  who  are  bewailing  the  trials 
under  which  some  of  ihe  Yearly  Meetings  are 
brought,  which  have  stood  most  prominently 
against  the  innovations  above  alluded  to;  but 
while  the  writer  of  these  lines  is  fully  prepared 
to  make  the  acknowledgment  that  he  has  no  sat- 
isfaction in  mere  "strileand  debate,"  yet  lie  feels 
that  he  dare  not  ask  for  the  removal  of  the  alllic- 
lions,  w  hich  He  who  is  "  Head  over  all  things  to 
his  church,"  has  permitted  to  come  upon  us, 
sooner  than  He  may  be  [)leused  to  proclaim,  "  It 
is  enough,"  lest  we  should  again  settle  into  a  stale 
of  ease  and  carnal  security,  as  was  loo  much  the 
case  in  coming  out  of  the  Hicksiie  difliculiy. 

Thai  worthy  minister  of  Christ,  Ann  Jones,  ol 
Stockport,  England,  in  a  letter  lo  a  Friend  in  this 
land,  dated  Eighth  monlh,  1^45,  sa\s,  "  Had  we 
as  a  people,  individually  and  colli.'ctiveiy,  hum- 
bled ourselves  under  His  holy  hand  at  the  lime 
of  the  former  desolation,  and  krpt  near  to  him, 


reformed  Quakerism,  I  have  ever  considered  as  a 
subtle  device  of  the  old  crooked  serpent,  to  lay 
waste  and  destroy  vital,  spiritual  Christianity  ; 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  blessed  Head  of  the 
Church,  who  in  his  wisdom,  his  goodness  and 
mercy  to  man,  saw  meet  to  restore  pure  spiritual 
worship,  and  true  and  pure  religion  to  the  church, 
and  wholesome  discipline  set  up  under  his  guid- 
ance and  government,  through  the  faithfulness  of 
our  dear  forefathers;  sustaining  them  in  and 
through  a  long  season  of  cruel  persecution  from 
the  priests   who  plainly  saw  their  craft  was  in 
danger;  and  from  magistrates  and  professors  un- 
der the  priests'  influence;  that  He  who  is  overall, 
God  blessed  forever;  and  who  in  his  infinite  com- 
passion and  tender  mercy,  hath  provided  for  us  a 
merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest,  touched  with  a 
feeling  of  our  infirmities;  a  blessed  Mediator  and 
Intercessor  for  all  those  who  seek  to  come  unto 
God  by  him;  that  He  will  not  suffer  the  standard 
and  testimonies  of  Truth  thus  raised,  to  fall  to 
the  ground,  through  the  unfaithfulness,  the  world- 
ly-mindedness  of  those  who  say  they  are  Jews, 
or  Quakers,  and  are  not;  nay  verily,  there  are 
many  arrows  in  his  sacred  quiver,  and  he  can 
scatter  and  disperse  them  whenever  he  pleases, 
as  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  plainly  make 
it  appear  who  they  are  that  serve  him,  and  who 
ihey  are  that  are  counterleiting  the  King's  coin  ; 
pluming  themselves  with  his  gifts,  and  not  giving 
God  the  glory." 

"  My  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  poor 

shattered  Society  is  not  abated,  though  mourning 
with  the  mourners  is  all  I  can  do  in  my  enfeebled 
state;  excepting  when  it  pleases  infinite  and  ever- 
lasting Kindness  to  pour  Ibrlh  a  little  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication,  and  enable  me 
to  pray  for  myself  and  the  church." 

Let  none  become  weary  in  well  doing,  nor  let 
ihem  vilely  cast  away  the  shield,  as  though  it 
had  never  been  anointed  with  oil ;  but  let  the  trials 
of  the  present  day  have  their  designed  effect,  of 
driving  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  souls.  Ann  Jones  further  writes, 
"Sufferings  of  various  kinds,  bonds  and  afflic- 
tions abide  and  await  the  truly  baptized,  living 
members  of  the  church  of  Christ  now  as  ever; 
and  these  have  to  feel  the  force  of  the  truth,  '  All 
that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer 
persecution;'  and  if  for  a  time  it  seem  that  'evil 
men  and  seducers  wax  worse  and  worse,'  no  mar- 
vel. '  The  Lamb  and  his  followers  must  and  will 
eventually  ga'n  the  victory.'  " 
ULio,  Niutli  mouth,  1853. 
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•  The  Frieiiil." 

Bcglgnallon  a  Mark  of  Religion. 


Not  only  do  we  learn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
that  the  true  Light  lighlelli  every  man  that  com- 
the  great  Prcsi-rver  ol  nicn,  in  spirit  and  in  trulh,  eth  into  the  world,  but  we  have  abundant  evidence 
Ihe  Babel  building  that  has  succeeded  would  never  even  in  llie  heathen  nalions,  of  the  glimmerings 
liuve  been  devised.  Truly  it  is  u  day  of  trouble,  of  that  light,  although  obscured  by  the  gross  men- 
of  treading  down,  and  of  perplexity  in  our  poor,  lal,  and  spiritual  darkness,  the  superstition  and 


desolated  Society  ;  n  day  in  which  the  high  and 
the  mighty,  liic  rich  and  the  lull  with  us  are 
spreading,  and  boarttiiig  themselves,  something 
like  the  'green  bay  tree;'  but  where  is  the  fruit  / 
A  day  in  which  the  true  Israelilish  seed  is  greaily 
oppressed  and  trodden  under  fool.  Miiy  JaUk  and 
jnUience  be  vouchsaled  and  kept  lo  by  ihuse  who 
have  to  go  forlh  in  this  day  ol°  battle:  may  they 
keep  very  near  lo  ihul  luvincibiu  I'ower  which 
alone  can  enable  to  bear  hardness  as  good  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ."  "The  nlliinpt  lo  engraft  a  fine- 
ly wrought  system  of  rcrligion  mode  up  from  the, 
Bible,  and  engraved  by  an  and  man's  device,  on; 
the  stock  of  Quakerism,  and  to  pass  it  off  for 


wickedness  which  abound.  Some  portion  of  a 
work  written  by  Ibn  ZalLr,  an  Arab  of  the  iwelfth 
century,  which  has  met  my  eye,  seems  lo  convey 
so  useful  a  lesson  to  Chrisiians,  as  well  as  others, 
thai  I  have  piejiared  the  substance  of  it  for  "  The 
Friend."  It  is  entitled,  the  "  Two  Viziers,"  and 
runs  thus : 

ll  is  related  that  u  king  had  two  viziers,  both 
of  whom  wurc  hoiiesl  and  lailhlul  lo  him, — yet 
were  ihey  very  diirereni  in  the  |K'rlbrii)ance  ol 
their  dunes  towards  God.  One  was  a  very  de 
voul  man,  who  exercised  himself  in  works  of  be- 
nevolence, in  practices  of  piety,  and  in  abstinence 


from  many  of  ihe  desires  of  the  flesh,    lu  iheir  These  gems  alone  were  in  the  loaves,  and  I  merel 


counsels  to  the  king,  these  two  viziers  scarce] 
ever  agreed,  and  he  being  annoyed  at  their  di 
ferences,  concluded  to  dismiss  one  of  them.  ] 
order  to  assist  him  in  determining  which  one 
should  be,  he  devised  the  following  expedien 
Having  found  a  house  in  which  was  a  secret  hi( 
ing  place,  he  commanded  one  of  his  most  trust 
servants  to  conceal  himself  in  it;  informing  hii 
that  he  was  about  to  imprison  his  two  viziei 
there,  and  bidding  him  give  good  heed  to  all  thei 
words  and  actions.    At  his  command  the  tw 
viziers  were  suddenly  seized,  and  taken  to  thi 
house,  the  doorway  of  which  was  then  walled  U[ 
and  no  outward  opening  left,  except  a  little  wir 
dow,  through  which  food  and  drink  could  be  su[ 
plied  to  the  prisoners.    During  the  first  day  ne 
ther  of  the  two  spoke  a  word  to  his  companioi 
until  the  evening,  when  the  one  not  devout  aske 
the  other,  "  How  dost  thou  feel?"    He  repliei: 
'•  I  have  confidence  in  Providence,  and  comm  i 
myself  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  ordains  a^ 
things.    His  holy  name  be  praised."    "  I,  on  th' 
contrary,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "feel  my  bloo^ 
boil  within  me,  and  cannot  rest  in  peace.  Whj 
has  this  misfortune  befallen  us?"    The  devoi 
vizier  in  answer,  said,  "  I  have  reviewed  the  who) 
of  my  conduct,  and  I  cannot  see  that  I  have  fal 
en  into  any  error  as  regards  the  king,  which  coul 
have  displeased  him,  .  .  ,  I  find  my  sins  againi 
God  to  be  innumerable,  although  I  have  neve 
failed  to  examine  my  conscience  daily,  bot 
morning  and  night,  to  repent  my  faults,  to  inr 
plore  the  forgiveness  of  God,  and  to  make  ever 
effort  to  expiate  them.    It  appears  to  me  that 
am  now  enduring  the  punishment  of  my  sir 
against  the  Lord  my  God."    "  I,  on  the  othc 
hand,"  replied  his  companion,  "  believe  that 
have  been  calumniated  by  such  an  one,  from  env 
of  my  influence  with  the  king.    What  dost  tho 
think?"    "  1  think,"  said  the  devout  vizier,  "  iht 
both  of  us  ought  to  strive  after  resignation  to  God- 
will  and  confidence  in  his  purposes.    This  ou 
calamity  is  a  mystery,  which  if  our  intellect  seeli 
to  penetrate,  it  will  only  grope  in  darkness,  an 
will  never  succeed  in  doing  so."    "  Nonsense, 
responded  the  other,"  "  many  better  plans  tha*_ 
that  have  occurred  to  me,  but  the  only  one  tht 
suits  me  is  to  write  to  the  king,  offering  to  _ 
up  all  my  substance,  on  condition  that  I  am  set  t 
liberty."     "That  would  be  a  very  undesirabl 
expedient,"  replied  the  devout  vizier,  "  for 
would  give  rise  to  many  suspicions — it  woul 
open  the  path  of  injustice  before  the  king,  an 
would  be  to  despair  of  the  grace  of  God. 

They  spoke  no  more  that  night.  On  the  mot 
row  a  single  loaf  of  bread  was  brought  to  then 
"Eat,"  said  the  devout  vizier  to  his  companioi 
"  Not  1,"  he  replied,  "I  am  afraid  of  being  po 
soned."  "I,"  said  the  other,  "will  take  mi 
share,  and  commit  myself  to  God."  He  the 
took  one-half  of  the  loaf,  and  as  he  was  eatinj! 
Ibund  within  it  a  magnificent  ruby  !  The  secon' 
night  passed,  and  at  daybreak  a  loaf  was  agail 
brought  to  them,  of  which  the  devout  vizier  tool 
hair,  and  Ibund  within  it  another  gem.  On  tli; 
third  day,  the  same  thing  happened. 

The  king  then  released  them  from  confinemen 
and  having  obtained  from  his  servant  an  accoui 
of  all  that  had  passed  between  theiu,  he  sent  fc 
them,  and  questioned  them  closely  as  to  thel 
words  and  actions  whilst  in  prison,  Tliey  toll 
him  ihe  trulh;  and  the  devout  man  producing  il 
gems,  said,  "I  Ibund  these  in  my  food,  but  it 
not  right  that  I  should  appropriate  another 
share."  "It  is  God  who  has  deprived  him  ( 
them,"  replied  the  prince,  "and  has  providt 
them  for  thee  as  a  reward  of  thy  trust  in  Hiii 
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(j  ished  to  ascertain  by  experiment,  what  each  of 
ju  would  do  when  his  own  interests  were  at 
ake.    I  have  thus  discovered  that  thy  compan- 
n  is  possessed  by  devils,  and  infested  with  evil 
etlii  oughts  concerning  his  Maker,  against  whom  he 
ibels ;  while  he  suspects  me  of  a  design  to  tyran- 
ze  over  him,  to  despoil  him  of  his  substance, 
id  to  poison  him.    Thou,  on  the  other  hand, 
K  leedily  resigned  thyself,  without  striving  to  dis- 
li  »ver  what  steps  could  be  taken  in  a  case  of  which 
ou  neither  knew  the  cause  nor  the  true  circum- 
ances.    Thus  thou  surrendered  thyself  into  the 
ewjinds  of  God,  and  in  all  thy  conjectures  never 
)e8o  lught  to  blame  any  one  but  thyself.    I  perceive 
m  lat  the  Lord  has  chosen  thee  to  be  our  support, 
ij  ^d  has  pointed  thee  out  as  the  only  one  worthy 
fill  my  place  and   enjoy  my  favour.  Give 
(  lanks  to  Him,  who  has  been  thy  guide, — trust 
^im  more  and  more  in  the  season  of  calamity, 
nd  commit  thyself  into  His  hands  in  the  doubtful 
.vents  of  life." 
A  The  king  took  him  to  be  his  only  vizier,  and 
/||pnt  away  the  other  in  dismal  plight. 
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CHAPTER  FOR  YOUTH— 2. 

Since  the  date  of  last  chapter,  on  the  morning 
f  23d  instant,  near  5  o'clock,  clear  and  moon- 
ght,  I  enjoyed  again,  (the  first  this  season,)  the 
leasure  of  recognizing  the  voice  of  the  rail-bird 
-a  voice  associated  in  memory  with  early  days, 
lear  the  head  of  Delaware  tide- water,  about  this 
me  in  autumn,  immense  numbers  of  these  birds 
Dmetimes  thronged  a  reedy  inlet,  where  the  day 
revious  not  one  was  to  be  seen.    But  soon  after 
few  sharp  frosts,  none  could  be  found  ;  and 
lough  the  country  adjacent  was  cleared  and 
lickly  inhabited,  no  one  had  observed  their  com- 
ig  or  their  going.    My  interest  in  their  history 
'as  first  aroused  by  hearing  the  talk  of  sports- 
len  about  them.    Some  supposed,  that  they  bur- 
owed  in  the  mud ;  to  which  purpose  the  long 
eak,  conical  head,  and  beautiful  symmetry  of  the 
leck  and  body  were  thought  to  be  especially 
dapted.  Others  approaching  the  truth,  imagined 
bat  they  flew  by  night  from  one  marsh  to  another 
ill  they  were  gone.    Since  my  residence  in  this 
ounty,  though  no  sportsman  thinks  to  find  rail- 
irds  on  these  hills,  I  have  borne  in  mind  the  pos- 
ibility  of  their  migrating  over  our  uplands  by 
light,  and  about  eight  years  ago  first  noticed  the 
oices  which  I  supposed  to  be  theirs,  and  have 
leard  them  annually  since.    Upon  recurring  to 
hose  heard  a  few  days  ago,  a  closer  comparison 
ccurs,  viz.  to  the  piping  in  our  low  grounds  early 
n  spring,  with  this  difference,  the  piping  is  inces- 
ant  and  mingled ;  the  voices  of  rail-birds  are 
ttered  singly,  with  pauses  for  answers,  and  more 
jaint — not  so  shrill  as  those  of  batrachia,  emerging 
prom  their  hybernations.    They  are  more  numer- 
)U3  and  distinct  in  misty  nights.    The  English 
and-rail  being  a  noted  ventriloquist,  I  thought 
(ur  timid  species  might  use  such  a  safeguard, 
jvhich  I  verified  by  experiment.  Recollecting 
jiow  they  were  alarmed  by  sudden  light,  1  kindled 
bunch  of  dry  shavings  in  a  little  valley,  where 
jjT  had  heard  them  two  years  ago.  The  light  flash- 
ng  suddenly  caused  several  to  cry  out,  somewhat 
jy  surprise,  and  had  I  not  known  that  the  hills 
jl^And  density  of  the  fog  prevented  the  light  from 
ilarming  those  at  a  distance,  I  should  have  thought 
\he  voices  were  made  a  furlong  or  more  from  me, 
^  Instead  of  a  few  rods.  Next  morning  1  saw  a  bird 
jjjiy  into  the  raspberry  patch,  from  a  stack  which 
j.  .lad  settled  off  from  the  barn,  leaving  a  space  a 
jlfoot  or  two  in  breadth,  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
probably  mistaking  the  dingy  whitewash  for  the 


fog.  The  young  folks  being  called,  and  beating 
about  the  bushes  a  few  minutes,  I  saw  the  long 
sought  proof.  The  elegant  form  and  attitude,  the 
darting  of  the  head,  and  the  celerity  of  foot,  at 
once  told  who  the  stranger  was.  He  was  soon 
captured  and  confined,  though  not  without  putting 
our  experlness  to  a  severe  test  by  his  alternate 
running  and  flight,  after  escaping  from  the  bushes 
to  the  open  field.  Having  satisfactorily  identified 
the  species  by  the  aid  of  Wilson's  description,  the 
next  difficulty  was  to  settle  the  question,  what  shall 
be  done  with  the  captive  1  It  was  proposed  to 
send  him  to  West-town,  not  to  be  taught  how  to 
take  care  of  himself  in  future,  but  to  adorn  the 
collection  of  birds  recently  commenced  there. 
Some  said,  "Keep  him;"  others  "let  the  poor 
thing  go."  The  pleadings  of  humanity  prevailed 
over  the  claims  of  science,  and  after  a  confine- 
ment of  three  days  in  a  glass  vessel  to  show  his 
markings  and  gracefulness,  during  which  time  he 
partook  timidly  of  water,  biscuit,  and  grass  seeds 
offered  on  the  stems,  he  was  liberated  near  the 
source  of  Ridley  creek,  whose  waters  perhaps  con- 
ducted him  to  the  Delaware.  This  was  the  first 
and  only  specimen  of  this  bird  I  have  seen  away 
from  marshes,  though  it  is  probable  we  are  twice 
in  the  year  surrounded  by  them  in  their  nocturnal 
travels.  After  the  capture  above  recited,  it  re- 
mained to  complete  the  proof  of  migration,  by  ob- 
serving the  northward  passage.  Misty  weather 
being  unusual  in  the  spring,  this  is  not  as  readily 
done.  Last  Fifth  month,  however,  about  the  time 
of  Boblink's  arrival,  that  of  the  rail-bird  was  noted, 
and  one  who  saw  the  first  specimen,  is  pretty  sure 
she  saw  one  running  amongst  dead  brush,  leaves, 
&c.,  whilst  she  was  collecting  plants.  It  is  ad- 
mirable, that  birds  so  eagerly  hunted,  and  of  such 
feeble  flight  as  to  be  taken  by  a  few  school  girls, 
should  make  their  way  from  Florida  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  safely  by  land,  where  they  could  hardly 
escape  if  pursued.  And  the  fact  is  not  without 
instruction.  The  Creator  has  given  to  every  one 
of  His  creatures  certain  conditions,  laws,  or  in- 
stincts for  its  safety  and  preservation ;  by  attend- 
ing to  these — by  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  those 
whom  they  cannot  resist — by  keeping  also  with 
the  Jldck,  minding  the  signals  given  to  guide  them, 
these  birds  pass  on  safely.  So  we,  by  attending 
to  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life,  which,  if  we  heed 
its  teachings,  will  set  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin, 
preserve  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler  of  men,  and 
from  the  galling  bondage  of  the  disobedient,  will 
be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  that  we  may 
not  be  overcome  thereby.  By  keeping  with  the 
flock  of  those  who,  having  experience  in  the  slip- 
pery  ways  of  youth,  warn  us  of  the  dangers  that 
beset  them,  we  may  finally  reach  the  end  of  our 
pilgrimage  here  in  peace  and  hope. 

Y.  W. 

Whiteland,  2lth  of  Ninth  mo.,  1853. 

Immense  Manufacturing  Establishment  in 
England. — The  London  Times  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  a  new  and  immense  establishment 
now  erecting  at  Bradford,  England,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  alpacas.  The  magnitude  of  this  con- 
cern, says  the  Times,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  calculated  to  cover  six  statute  acres 
of  ground.  The  principal  building  will  be  a 
massive  stone  edifice,  with  considerable  architect- 
ural pretensions,  having  a  single  room  in  it  of  540 
feet  long,  and  the  machinery  will  include  the  latest 
inventions  of  acknowledged  merit.  The  engines 
to  move  the  immense  mass  of  machinery  required 
are  calculated  at  1,200  horse  power.  The  gas 
works  alone  will  be  equal  to  those  of  a  small  town, 
and  will  be  erected  upon  White's  hydro-carbon 
system,  at  a  cost  of  £4,000 ;  it  is  estimated  that 


5,000  lights  will  be  required,  and  the  gas  works 
are  constructed  for  a  supply  of  100,000  cubic  feet- 
of  gas  per  diem.  In  addition  to  this  extensive 
factory,  Mr.  Salt  is  building  seven  hundred  cot- 
tages for  the  workpeople  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  site  is  at  a  place  which  has  been 
named  Salt-Aire,  being  on  one  of  the  banks  of  the 
river  Aire,  and  will  be  approached  by  a  tubular 
bridge  over  the  river,  which  is  also  to  be  of  ele- 
gant construction.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
whole  is  not  known,  but  has  been  spoken  of  as 
upwards  of  half-a-million  sterling.  Unrivalled 
for  extent  as  these  works  are  at  present,  perhaps, 
in  the  world,  and  with  masonry  also  of  the  most 
substantial  character,  and  machinery  the  most 
perfect,  it  is  said  that  a  cotton  mill  is  in  contem- 
plation at  Bolton,  of  nearly,  if  not  quite  equal 
magnitude. 

THE  EXPECTED  COMET  OF  1816. 

From  an  article  published  by  an  eminent  astro- 
nomer— M.  Babinet,  member  of  I'Academie  des 
Sciences — the  French  journals  give  us  some  inte- 
resting details  relative  to  a  comet  which  in  all  pro- 
bability will  appear  sometime  about  the  year 
1856.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  comets  described 
by  European  or  Chinese  observers.  Its  periodical 
course  is  about  three  hundred  years.  It  was  seen 
in  the  years  104,  392,  682,  975,  again  in  1264, 
the  next  lime  in  1556,  always  described  as  shin- 
ing with  an  extraordinary  brilliancy.  Astrono- 
mers had  agreed  in  announcing  its  return  in  1848; 
but  it  has  hitherto  failed  to  appear,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  quaint  expression  of  M.  Babinet,  up  to 
this  moment  is  living  on  its  brilliant  reputation ! 
All  the  observatories  were  at  first  in  despair  re- 
garding the  fate  of  this  beautiful  star,  and  Sir  J. 
Herscliell  himself  had  put  crape  upon  his  teles- 
cope, when  a  wise  calculator  at  Middleburg,  M. 
Bomme,  had  the  good  fortune  to  reassure  the 
world  that  it  was  not  lost  to  us,  as  had  been  feared, 
but  only  retarded  in  its  motion.  Anxious,  as  all 
others  had  been,  at  the  non-arrival  of  this  rare 
and  renowned  visitor,  M.  Bomme,  aided  by  the 
preparatory  labours  of  Mr.  Hind,  with  a  patience 
and  devotedness  truly  German,  went  over  the 
calculations,  and  made  a  new  estimate  of  the  se- 
parate and  combined  action  of  all  the  planets  upon 
this  comet,  of  three  hundred  years.  The  result  of 
this  severe  labour  gives  its  arrival  in  August, 
1858,  with  an  uncertainty  of  two  years,  more  or 
less;  so  that  between  1856  and  1860  we  may 
hope  to  see  that  great  luminary  which  in  1556 
caused  Charles  V.  to  abdicate.  Already  dejected 
by  reverses — the  result  of  the  seige  of  Metz — the 
defeat  of  Renty — the  humiliation  of  the  treaty  of 
Passaw — the  combination  of  all  these  calamities 
drew  from  that  monarch  the  despairing  cry, 
"  Fortune  abandons  the  old  !"  The  appearance 
of  the  flaming  meteor  just  at  that  time  seemed,  to 
his  superstitious  sense,  a  direct  message  from 
Heaven.  Not  that  he  thought  it  was  directed  to- 
wards himself  as  a  man,  so  much  as  to  his  station 
as  a  sovereign ;  and  he  abdicated  the  throne  to 
save  his  life.  It  is  well  known  how  short  a  time  he 
survived  in  his  monastic  retiracy.  Perhaps  he 
might  have  lived  longer  had  his  superstition  taken 
that  better  turn  by  which,  in  retaining  power,  he 
had  directed  his  ambition  towards  a  more  noble 
end.  We  know  of  no  better  use  for  comets  than 
to  point  such  a  moral,  and  even  theologians  seldom 
find  a  higher  interpretation  of  the  celestial  pheno- 
mena. 

"  They  who  cannot  forgive  others,  break  down 
the  bridge  over  which  they  must  pass  themselves  ; 
for  every  one  hath  need  to  be  forgiven." 
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Notwithstanding  the  demonstrations  made  by 
the  Peace  Societies,  and  the  admission  by  many 
of  the  leading  men  in  Europe,  of  the  essentially 
pacific  character  of  the  Christian  religion,  there 
is  abundant  cause  to  believe,  that  the  day  is  yet 
far  distant  when  war  will  be  shunned  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  sins,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  We  believe  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world 
is  at  the  present  time,  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation 
and  suspense,  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  which 
course — aggressive  or  conciliatory — will  be  pur- 
sued by  two  crowned  heads,  who  from  the  abso- 
lute authority  lodged  with  them,  have  the  power  to 
involve  their  respective  nations,  and  probably  all 
Europe,  in  the  crimes  and  horrors  of  war.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  while  one  of  them  is  a 
professed  Christian,  assuming  to  be  conscientious- 
ly interested  for  his  fellow  believers  residing 
within  the  government  of  the  other,  and  that 
other  is  a  Mahommedan  or  Infidel,  making  no 
pretensions  to  the  name  and  solemn  responsibili- 
ties of  a  disciple  of  Christ,  the  former  manifests 
the  most  implacable  determination  to  pursue  his 
selfish  designs,  though  they  must  inevitably  lead 
to  bloodshed  and  the  misery  of  thousands,  while 
the  latter  is  appealing  to  the  other  great  Christian 
Powers  in  Europe,  to  assert  and  maintain  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  justice,  and  not  suffer  his  weak- 
ness to  expose  him  to  robbery  and  oppression. 
From  the  accounts  furnished  in  the  daily  papers, 
we  believe  the  following  is  a  concise  view  of  the 
causes  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  present  state  of 
the  negotiations. 

By  treaties  ratified  at  different  times  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  llie  Ibrmer  Government  was 
invested  with  ccriaiii  special  relations  towards  the 
subjects  of  the  latter  who  profess  adherence  to  the 
Greek  Church,  in  consequence  of  the  identity  of 
their  religious  faith;  and  certain  of  the  "  holy 
places"  (as  they  arc  termed)  in  Jerusalem,  were 
considered  to  be  under  the  particular  charge  of 
some  of  the  adherents  of  the  same  Church,  who 
look  to  Russia  as  their  Protector.  It  does  not 
appear  so  lar  as  we  have  been  itiformed,  that  any 
of  the  stipulations  of  these  treaties  have  been  vio- 
lated by  the  Ottoman  ;  nor  has  he  c.xi)ressed  a 
wish  to  withdraw  the  privileges  conferred  ;  for 
privileges  only  can  they  be  considered,  no  right 
havmg  ever  been  obtained ;  but  the  Autocrat, 
moved  it  is  said,  by  envious  jealousy  of  the  sup- 
posed greater  influence  of  the  French,  who  by 
similar  Ireiilies  are  allowed  to  maintain  special 
relations  with  those  subjects  of  the  Porte  who  are 
attached  to  the  Latin  or  Roman  Church  ;  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  desirous  ol  an  opportunity  lor 
encroaching  on  hi:*  weak  neighbour,  has  boldly 
sought  to  exact  adiliiional  privileges  Irorii  the  Sul- 
tan ;  urging  his  demands  so  far,  that  if  acceded 
to,  ihcy  must  more  or  It-ss  compromise  the  inde- 
pendence ol  llic  Porte  as  a  sovereign  Power. 

While  making  these  unjust  demands,  the  Czar 
has  not  niiem[)ied  to  show  any  ground  u|)on 
which  ho  can  rest  a  liile  to  the  concessions  he 
claims,  other  than  the  before-mentioned  identity 
of  faith  between  part  of  the  subjects  of  the  I'ortc 
and  his  own,  and  the  "  inherited  influence"  he 
has  thus  exerted  over  them  ;  and  yet,  because 
they  were  not  promptly  admitted,  he  marched  his 
tro<.)ps  across  the  Pruth,  and  has  t.iken  possession 
of  the  provinces  of  Wallachio  ami  Moldavia. 

There  appears  to  have  been  but  one  sentiment 
pervading  Europe   respecting   theso  shameless 


violations  of  the  Laws  of  Nations  and  the  Peace 
of  the  World  ;  and  hence  the  four  great  Powers, 
England,  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  have  ap- 
parently uniied  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  dispute 
without  sacrificing  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey. 
After  several  different  propositions,  a  note  was 
finally  agreed  on,  so  worded,  it  was  thought,  as 
not  to  wound  the  pride  of  the  Czar,  or  the  self- 
esteem  of  the  Sultan,  and  was  submitted  to  them 
for  their  acceptance.  The  Czar,  it  is  said,  has 
acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  note,  but  the  Sultan 
demands  some  modification  of  the  language 
employed ;  which  the  Czar  refuses  to  admit ; 
and  so  the  matter  stands.  In  the  meantime 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  are  withdrawn 
from  their  homes,  and  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
life,  to  be  congregated  in  camps,  exposed  to  phy- 
sical and  moral  pestilence,  while  they  are  drilled 
into  perfect  machines  for  destroying  each  other's 
lives,  and  spreading  havoc,  anguish  and  despair, 
wherever  they  may  come.  The  train  is  laid,  the 
torch  is  kept  lighted,  and  it  would  seem  as  though 
ihe  awful  catastrophe  impending,  rested  upon 
the  discretion  of  men  who  give  evidence  of  their 
proneness  to  folly  or  madness.  But  He  who  sit- 
teth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  in  whose 
sight  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grasshoppers, 
still  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men.  He  can 
cause  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  the 
remainder  of  wrath  he  can  restrain.  It  may  be 
that  He  will  see  fit  to  permit  the  scourge  of  war  to 
come  again  on  some  of  those  who  are  rebelling 
against  his  laws,  and  denying  his  name  ;  and  by 
thus  visiting  the  earth  with  his  sore  judgments, 
cause  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  learn  righteous- 
ness; but  as  his  compassion  fails  not,  we  may 
humbly  hope,  he  may  in  pity  towards  the  work- 
manship of  his  hand,  withhold  the  chastisement 
so  greatly  deserved,  and  which  so  large  a  portion 
of  Ihe  professing  Christian  world  seems  determin- 
ed, by  persistence  in  evil,  to  draw  down  upon 
themselves.  The  present  is  apparently  a  mo- 
mentous period,  pregnant  with  great  events. 
While  barriers  which  have  separated  nations  from 
each  other  for  ages,  are  being  broken  down  and 
removed,  and  the  way  opening  for  the  spread  of 
a  knowfedge  of  Christian  principles  into  the  dark 
corners  of  the  earth,  war,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
are  permitted  to  cast  their  shadows,  as  it  were, 
over  those  nations  on  whom  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel long  since  dawned,  warning  them  of  the  retri- 
bution in  store,  if  they  persist  in  their  wickedness, 
and  refuse  to  come  under  the  government  of  Him 
who  left  the  glory  of  heaven,  and  manifested  him- 
self among  men  that  they  might  have  light,  and 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.  It  be- 
hoves the  professors  of  the  name  of  Christ  to  look 
well  to  their  individual  standing,  and  duties,  and 
reverently  to  seek  for  wisdom  and  strength  right- 
ly to  appreciate  the  one,  and  faithfully  perform 
the  other,  that  so  each  may  perform  his  allotted 
service  in  hastening  the  time  when  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  may  cover  the  earth  as 
ihe  waters  cover  the  sea. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

By  the  Baltic,  at  New  York,  we  have  information  from 
Livt-rpool  to  2l8t  ult. 

ENGLAND. — The  cholera  had  broken  out  at  New 
Cnsllc,  anil  was  spreading.  The  stock  market  was 
unsettled,  owing  to  (he  probability  of  wivr  in  Europe. 
Flour  hud  slightly  advanced  ;  cotton  was  dull.  An  ad- 
vance of  the  rates  of  interest  is  charged  by  the  discount 
houses  in  London. 

IIUSSIA  bos  rejected  the  proposition  of  Turkey. 

SF'AIN. — The  crop  of  raisin  small,  occasioned  by  wet 
weather. 

rORTUGAL. — The  rine  disease  threatening. 
TUKKKY. — It  is  said  that  the  great  European  powers 
represented  at  the  late  conference  at  Vienna,  nre  deter- 


mined that  Turkey  shall  not  be  dismembered  bj 
Russia. 

ASIA. — The  cholera  is  making  great  havoc  in  lessei 
Asia. 

CHINA.— Insurrections  are  breaking  out  in  all  parts 
of  China,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  old  dynasty  musi 
fall. 

CUBA. — An  epidemic,  supposed  to  be  the  cholera,  Is 
raging  on  the  island,  and  so  is  the  yellow  fever.  Larg( 
numbers  of  the  slaves  have  fallen  victims  to  the  first. 

BERMUDA. — The  yellow  fever  is  raging  fearfully. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.— A  number  of  the  fishing  vessels 
on  the  banks  have  been  lost,  with  their  crews,  in  a  re- 
cent storm.  The  fishing  has  failed  this  year,  and  i 
famine  is  feared  this  winter. 

MEXICO. — It  is  rumoured  that  hostilities  had  com- 
menced between  the  Mexicans  and  the  troops  of  the 
United  States,  in  Mesilla  Valley. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  yellow  fever  continues  aba-i 
ting  in  New  Orleans.  It  is  still  raging  in  many  parts' 
of  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  in  Texas.  Deaths  in  Phi- 
ladelphia last  week,  198.  Quicksilver  is  becoming  an 
important  item  of  export  from  California.  During  tht 
six  first  months  of  this  year,  904,700  lbs.  were  shipped 
from  San  Francisco.  The  gold  coins  of  the  United 
States  have  been  made  by  royal  proclamation,  a  legal  - 
tender  in  the  British  West  India  Islands.  There  isi 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  in  the  United  States 
Treasury.  The  prospect  of  a  cotton  crop  is  poor  isi 
Mississippi  and  Alabama.  The  causes  assigned  art 
worms  and  a  rainy  season.  The  tobacco  crop  in  Mis- 
souri has  been  injured  by  early  frost.  The  cranberry 
crop  of  Michigan  is  reported  as  unusually  large.  A  ii 
heavy  fall  of  snow  took  place  in  New  Hampshire  on 
Fifth-day  of  last  week. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  SI.  Marriott,  H.,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  26,  anc 
for  Robt.  C.  Macy,  $2,  vol.  26 ;  from  David  Stanton 
0.,  $2,  vol.  27,  for  Jos.  Stanton,  $2,  vol.  27,  and  foi 
Henry  Stanton,  $4,  vols.  26  and  27  ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett 
agent,  Salem,  0.,  for  Daniel  Boulton,  $4,  vols.  25  an( 

26,  Richard  B.  Fawcett,  $4,  vols.  26  and  27,  N.  Arm- 
strong, $2,  vol.  26,  Jos.  Painter,  Barton  Dean,  Benj 
Winder,  Jesse  C.  Stanley,  $2  each,  vol.  27  ;  from  Wm 
Mickle,  agent,  W.  N.  J.,  $2,  voL  27,  for  S.  C.  Paul,  $2,  vol 

27,  Martha  M.  Saunders,  $4,  vols.  26  and  27,  James  J 
Lord,  $2,  vol.  27,  and  Daniel  Packer,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  fron 
G.  F.  Read,  agent,  Mass.,  forN.  Page,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  fron 
Joshua  Haight,  and  Jacob  Haight,  N.  Y.,  $2  each,  vol 
27,  Benj.  Hazard,  R.  L,  $2,  voL  27. 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Ifistructiot 
of  Poor  Children. 
In  consequence  of  there  not  being  a  suflBcient  nnmbei 
of  members  present  at  the  late  stated  meeting,  to  con-i 
stitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  an  ad* 
journed  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Association  o 
Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children,"  will  hih 
held  ou  Second-day  evening,  the  10th  inst.,  at  half-pas. 
seven  o'clock,  in  the  committee-room.  Mulberry  stree 
meeting-house. 

Edward  Richik,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  10) 
North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eightl 
street,  and  No.  56  Chestnut  street;  William  Bettle,  Nol' 
14  South  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179Sout!ii,, 
Fifth  street,  and  No.  227  North  Front  street;  Horatio  CIl 
AVood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chestnut  street  f 
William  Thomas,  No.  242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  4i  ¥ 
South  Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arcl  p 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street;  John  M.  Whiiei 
tall,  No.  161  Filbert  street,  and  No.  138  Race  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — John  C.  Allen,  No 
179  South  Fifth  street.  William  Kinsey,  Frankford 
John  M.  Whitall,  No.  161  Filbert  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worthington. 

Matron. — Elizabeth  B.  Hopkins. 


Married,  at  Birmingham,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  th 
8th  of  Sixth  month,  1853,  Emmor  Brinto.v,  to  Deborah  i|| 
daughter  of  David  Garrett,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  Edgmont,  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  on  the  16tl 
ultimo,  Isaac  Y.,  son  of  Jacob  Smedley,  aged  26  yean 
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JOHN  KNOX. 

eContinued  from  page  26.) 

"But  one  year  had  passed  since  Mary  Stuart 
d  been  queen  of  France  as  well  as  of  Scotland, 
d  self-elected  queen  of  England,  with  the  full 
wer  of  a  mighty  nation  preparing  to  enforce  her 
ht ;  and  now  she  was  coming  to  her  own  poor 
leritance  a  lonely  widow,  at  the  moment  when 
was  flushed  with  a  successful  revolt,  her  influ- 
ce  in  France  lying  buried  in  her  husband's 
ave,  and  her  claim  to  England  disavowed  in 
r  name  by  her  own  commissioners:  and  yet, 
ble  as  she  seemed,  she  was  returning  with  a 
8j  Lermined  purpose  to  undo  all  that  had  been 
Ifne;  to  overthrow  the  Reformation,  to  over- 
ow  Elizabeth,  and,  on  the  throne  of  the  two 
igdoms,  lay  them  both  as  an  offering  before 
if\  !  Pope.  Elsewhere,  in  this  '  Review,'  we  have 
ren  our  opinion  of  this  remarkable  woman,  and 
3  will  only  appear  before  us  here  in  her  relation 
th  the  reformers ;  but  the  more  we  examine  her 
itory,  the  more  cause  we  find  to  wonder  at  her ; 
d  deep  as  were  her  crimes,  her  skill,  her  enter- 
se,  her  iron  and  dauntless  resolution,  almost 
npt  us  to  forget  them. 

'  She  never  doubted  her  success  ;  she  knew  the 
illl^ll  which  would  enchant  the  fierce  nobles  of 

•  country.    There  was  but  one  man  whom,  on 
eve  of  her  setting  out,  she  confessed  that  she 

red,  and  that  was  Knox.    He  alone,  she  knew, 
uld  be  proof  against  her  Armida  genius,  and 
she  could  once  destroy  him,  she  could  carry 
before  her.    Nor  had  she  either  misjudged 
r  subjects  or  overrated  her  own  power.  Before 
3  had  been  three  years  at  home,  she  had  orga- 
ed  a  powerful  party,  that  was  wholly  devoted 
"*|i!her.    She  had  broken  the  Protestant  league, 
fld  scattered  disaffection  and  distrust  among  its 
mbers.    Murray  had  quarrelled  with  Knox  for 
Argyle  was  entangled  with  the  Irish  rebels, 
lie  mass  was  openly  re-established  through  town 
Jl  country  :  and,  while  the  Reformation  was 
liing  like  snow  all  over  Scotland,  the  northern 
glish  counties  were  ready,  at  a  signal,  to  rise 
arms  against  Elizabeth. 

*  The  self-restrainst  which  she  practised  upon 
P,,^ll  :self  in  order  to  effect  all  this  is  as  remarkable 

Bii  the  effect  itself  which  she  produced.  She  pre- 
ded,  at  her  return,  that  all  which  she  desired 
s  the  love  of  her  subjects.  She  would  govern 
ilieltfthey  wished,  and  do  what  they  wished.  For 
!6?*  r  religion  she  could  not  immediately  answer; 
had  been  brought  up  a  Catholic,  and  she 
|ild  not  change  her  faith  like  her  dress ;  but  she 
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had  no  thought  of  interfering  with  them ;  and,  in 
return,  she  modestly  requested,  what  it  seemed 
as  if  she  might  have  demanded  as  a  right,  that 
for  the  present  she  should  be  allowed  the  private 
exercise  of  the  religion  of  her  fathers.  How  was 
it  possible  to  refuse  a  petition  so  humble?  urged, 
too,  as  it  was,  in  the  name  of  conscience  by  lips 
so  beautiful.  Honour,  courtesy,  loyalty,  every 
knightly  feeling  forbade  it.  What  was  there  in 
a  single  mass,  that  the  sour  ministers,  with  Knox 
at  the  head  of  them,  should  make  such  a  noise 
about  it?  Even  Murray  was  the  warmest  advo- 
cate for  yielding.  Scotland,  he  said,  would  be 
disgraced  forever  if  she  was  driven  away  from  it 
on  such  a  plea.  It  would  only  be  for  a  little 
while,  and  time  and  persuasion,  and,  above  all, 
the  power  of  the  truth,  would  not  fail  to  do  their 
work  upon  a  mind  so  tender  and  so  gentle. 

*'  And  yet,  as  Knox  knew  well,  a  conviction 
which  courtesy  could  influence,  was  no  longer  a 
sacred  one;  and  to  concede  a  permission  to  do 
what  the  law  declared  to  be  a  crime,  was  to  con- 
demn the  law  itself  as  unjust  and  tyrannous. 
'That  one  mass,'  he  said,'  was  more  fearful  to 
him  than  the  landing  of  ten  thousand  men  ;'  he 
knew,  and  Mary  knew  too,  that  to  grant  her  that 
one  step  was  to  give  up  the  game,  and  that  on  the 
mere  ground  of  political  expediency  to  yield  on 
that  point  was  suicide. 

"  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  way  in  which  things 
went.  At  a  distance  from  Holyrood  the  truth 
had  a  better  chance  of  being  felt,  and  the  noble- 
men who  were  in  the  country  hurried  up,  '  won- 
drous offended,'  when  they  heard  of  this  mass,  to 
know  what  it  meant : — 

"  '  So  that  every  man,  as  he  came  up,  accused 
them  that  were  before  him ;  but  after  they  had 
remained  a  space,  they  were  as  quiet  as  the  for- 
mer; which  thing  perceived,  a  zealous  and  godly 
man,  Robert  Campbell,  of  Kingancleugh,  said  to 
Lord  Ochiltree,  '  My  lord,  now  ye  are  come,  and 
almost  the  last,  and  I  perceive  by  your  anger  the 
fire  edge  is  not  off  you  ;  but  I  fear  that,  after  the 
holy  water  of  the  court  be  sprinkled  upon  you, 
that  ye  shall  become  as  temperate  here  as  the 
rest.  I  have  been  here  now  five  days,  and  I 
heard  every  man  say  at  the  first.  Let  us  hang  the 
priest;  but  after  they  had  been  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  Abbey,  all  that  fervency  passed.  I  think 
there  is  some  enchantment  whereby  men  are  be- 
witched.' ' 

"The  queen  lost  no  time  in  measuring  her 
strength  against  Knox,  and  looking  her  real  ene- 
my in  the  face.  A  week  after  her  landing,  she 
sent  for  him  ;  and  the  first  of  those  interviews 
look  place  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  behaved  so 
brutally.  Violence  was  not  her  policy;  she  affect- 
ed only  a  wish  to  see  the  man  of  whom  she  had 
heard  so  much,  and  her  brother  was  present  as  a 
blind.  We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  discover 
the  supposed  brutality.  Knox  for  many  years 
had  been  the  companion  of  great  lords  and  princes; 
his  manner,  if  that  is  important,  had  all  the  calm- 
ness and  self-possession  which  we  mean  by  the 
word  high-breeding ;  and  unless  it  be  the  duty  of 
a  subject  to  pretend  to  agree  with  his  sovereign, 
whether  he  really  agrees  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  how  he  could  have  conducted  himself  other- 


wise than  he  did.  She  accused  him  of  disaffec- 
tion towards  her.  He  said  that  she  should  find 
him  dutiful  and  obedient  wherever  his  conscience 
would  allow  him.  She  complained  of  the  excep- 
tion, and  talked  in  the  Stuart  style  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  subjects.  He  answered  by  instancing  the 
Jews  under  the  Babylonian  princes,  and  the  early 
Christians  under  the  emperors: — 

"  '  But  they  resisted  not  with  the  sword,'  she 
said. 

"'God,  madam,'  he  replied,  '  had  not  given 
them  the  means.' 

"  '  Then,  you  think  subjects  having  power  may 
resist  their  princes,'  she  said. 

"  '  If  the  princes  exceed  their  bounds,  madam,' 
was  his  answer,  '  and  do  against  that  wherefore 
they  should  be  obeyed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
may  be  resisted  even  by  force.  For  there  is  nei- 
ther greater  honour  nor  greater  obedience  to  be 
given  to  kings  or  princes  than  God  has  command- 
ed to  be  given  to  fathers  and  mothers  ;  but  so  it 
is  that  the  father  may  be  stricken  with  a  frenzy, 
in  the  which  he  would  slay  his  own  children. 
Now,  madam,  if  the  children  arise,  join  them- 
selves together,  apprehend  the  father,  take  the 
sword  and  other  weapons  from  him,  and  finally, 
bind  his  hands,  and  keep  him  in  prison  till  that 
his  frenzy  be  overpast ;  think  ye,  madam,  that  the 
children  do  any  wrong  ?  It  is  even  so  with  princes 
that  would  murder  the  children  of  God  that  are 
subject  unto  them.  Their  blind  zeal  is  nothing 
but  a  mad  frenzy,  and  therefore  to  take  the  sword 
from  them,  to  bind  their  hands,  and  to  cast  them 
into  prison,  till  that  they  be  brought  to  a  more 
sober  mind,  is  no  disobedience  against  princes, 
but  just  obedience,  because  that  it  agreeth  with 
the  will  of  God.'  " 

"  He  had  touched  the  heart  of  the  matter  ;  the 
queen  '  stood  as  it  were  amazed,'  and  said  nothing 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  is  there  anything 
disrespectful  in  this?  Surely  it  was  very  good 
advice,  which  would  have  saved  her  life  if  she 
had  followed  it;  and,  for  the  manner,  it  would 
have  been  more  disrespectful  if,  because  he  was 
speaking  to  a  woman,  lie  had  diluted  his  solemn 
convictions  with  soft  and  unmeaning  phrases. 
'  He  is  not  afraid,'  some  of  the  courtiers  whisper- 
ed as  he  passed  out.  '  VVhy,'  he  answered, 
'should  the  pleasing  face  of  a  gentlewoman  fear 
me  ?  I  have  looked  in  the  faces  of  many  angry 
men,  and  have  not  been  afraid  above  measure.' " 

"The  court  set  the  example  of  profligacy. 
Mary's  own  conduct  was  at  first  only  ambiguous  ; 
but  her  French  relations  profited  by  the  recovered 
freedom  of  what  Knox  calls  the  devil.  The  good 
people  of  Edinburgh  were  scandalized  with  shame- 
ful brothel  riots,  and  not  Catherine  de  Medicis 
herself  presided  over  a  circle  of  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  more  questionable  than  those  which 
filled  the  galleries  of  Holyrood.  From  the  cour- 
tiers the  scandal  extended  to  herself,  and  in  two 
years  two  of  her  lovers  had  already  died  upon 
the  scaffold  under  very  doubtful  circumstances. 
Even  more  offensive  and  impolitic  was  the  gala 
with  which  she  celebrated  the  massacre  of  Vassy, 
the  first  of  that  infernal  catalogue  of  crimes  by 
which  the  French  annals  of  those  years  are  made 
infamous,  and  at  last  she  joined  the  league  which 
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was  to  execute  the  Tridentine  decrees,  and  extir- 
pate Protestantism.  Knox,  from  liis  pulpit  in  St. 
Giles's,  week  after  week  denounced  these  things  ; 
but  the  knighls  of  the  holy  war  \»ere  all  wander- 
ing enchanted  in  the  Armida  forest  and  refused 
to  listen  to  him;  and  the  people,  though  they  lay 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  charm,  were  as  yet  un- 
able to  interfere.  Yet,  in  Knox,  the  fire  which 
Mary  dreaded  was  still  kept  alive,  and  she  left  no 
means  untried  to  extinguish  it.  She  threatened 
him,  she  cajoled  him,  sending  for  him  again  and 
again.  Once  she  thought  she  had  caught  him, 
and  he  was  summoned  before  the  council  to  an- 
swer for  one  of  his  addresses,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.  No  weapon  formed  against  him  prospered. 
•  What  are  you,'  she  said,  another  time,  '  in  this 
commonwealth?'  'A  subject  born  within  the 
same,  madam,'  he  answered  ;  '  and  albeit  neither 
earl  nor  baron,  yet  God  has  made  me,  how  abject 
soever  in  your  eyes,  a  profitable  member  within 
the  same.'  If  no  one  else  would  speak  the  truth, 
the  truth  was  not  to  remain  unspoken,  and  should 
be  spoken  by  him.  After  one  of  these  interviews 
we  find  him  failing  into  very  unusual  society. 
He  had  been  told  to  wait  in  the  anteroom,  and 
being  out  of  favour  at  court, '  he  stood  in  the  cham- 
ber, although  it  was  crowded  with  people  who 
knew  him,  as  one  whom  men  had  never  seen.' 
So,  perceiving  some  of  the  young  palace  ladies 
silting  there,  in  their  gorgeous  apparel,  like  a  gen- 
tleman as  he  was,  he  began  to  '  forge  talking' 
with  them.  Perhaps  it  will  again  be  thought 
brutal  in  him  to  have  frightened  these  delicate 
beauties,  by  suggesting  unpleasant  recollections. 
All  depends  on  the  way  he  did  it;  and  if  he  did  it 
like  himself,  there  was  no  reason  why,  once  in 
their  lives,  they  should  not  listen  to  a  few  words 
of  reason : — 

"  '  Oh,  fair  ladies,'  he  said  to  them,  '  how  pleas- 
ing were  this  life  of  yours  if  it  should  ever  abide, 
and  then  in  the  end,  that  we  might  pass  to  hea- 
ven with  all  this  gay  gear.  But  fie  upon  that 
knave  Death,  that  will  come  whether  we  will  or 
not,  and  when  he  has  laid  on  his  arrest,  the  foul 
worms  will  be  busy  with  this  flesh,  be  it  never  so 
fair  and  lender ;  and  the  silly  soul,  I  fear,  shall 
be  so  f<  eble  that  it  can  neitiier  carry  with  it  gold, 
garnishing,  largetting,  pearls,  nor  precious  stones.' 

"This  was  no  homily  or  admonition  escaped 
out  of  a  sermon,  but  a  pure  piece  of  genuine  leel- 
ing,  right  out  from  Knox's  heart.  The  sight  ol 
the  poor  pretty  creatures  affected  him.  Very 
likely  he  could  not  help  it. 

(To  be  cniitinuRd.} 


In  Wool,  Ohio  stands  first.  New  York  second, 
Pennsylvania  third,  and  Vermont  fourth.  In  pro- 
portion to  territory  and  population,  Vermont  is 
the  greatest  wool  growing  State, 

Ohio  produces  the  most  Wine,  Pennsylvania 
next,  Indiana  third,  and  North  Carolina  fourth, 

in  Butter,  New  York  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  Pennsylvania  second,  Ohio  third,  and  Indiana 
fourth. 

In  the  production  of  Cheese,  New  York  is  the 
first,  Ohio  second,  Massachusetts  third,  Vermont 
fourth. 

In  the  amount  of  Hay  produced.  New  York 
stands  first,  Ohio  second,  Vermont  third. 

Kentucky  is  the  great  Hemp  growing  State, 
Missouri  second,  Virginia  third,  Illinois  fourth. 

In  the  quantity  of  Flaxseed  raised,  Ohio  pro- 
duces by  far  the  largest  amount  of  any  of  the 
States,  Virginia  is  the  second,  New  York  third. 

New  York  produces  the  greatest  amount  of 
Maple-sugar,  Vermont  the  next,  Ohio  third,  Indi- 
ana fourth.  In  proportion  to  population  and  terri- 
tory, Vermont  may  be  considered  the  greatest 
Maple-sugar  State. 

Louisiana  is  the  great  Sugar  producing  State, 
the  next  is  Florida,  Texas  is  third,  and  Georgia 
fourth. — Daily  Paper. 


Produftions  of  llic  Different  States. 

New  York  has  the  greatest  number  of  acres  of 
improved  land,  Virginia  second,  Ohio  third,  and 
Pennsylvania  fourth. 

In  the  produce  of  Wheat,  Pennsylvania  stands 
first,  Ohio  second,  Virginia  third,  and  New  York 
fourth. 

Ohio  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  Indian 
Corn,  Kentucky  next,  Illinois  third,  and  Indiana 
fourth. 

New  York  has  the  greatest  amount  of  value  in 
farming  implements  and  machinery,  Pennsylvania 
is  second  on  the  list,  Ohio  third,  and  Louisiana 
fourth. 

In  Live  Stock,  New  York  stands  first,  Ohio 
second,  Pennsylvania  third,  and  Virginia  fourth. 

Virginia  produces  the  most  Tobacco,  Kentucky 
next,  iSlaryiand  third,  and  Tennessee  Iburili, 

Alabama  produces  ihn  greatest  omount  of  Cot- 
ton, 56l),.'j00  bales;  Mississippi  next,  491,774; 
Georgia  third,  494,U'<il  ;  »3ouih  Carolina  fourth, 
300,991. 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1853. 

THOMAS  ROBSON. 

Thomas  Robson,  Ilucldersfield,  an  elder,  de- 
ceased Fifth  month  19th,  1855J,  aged  83  years. 

Thomas  Robson,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Margaret  Robson,  of  Darlington,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1768.  He  received  his  education 
at  a  day  school,  leaving  it  at  the  age  of  13  years. 

He  has  not  left  any  written  account  of  his  early 
life,  but  from  his  conversation  respecting  it,  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  active  and  volatile, 
and  that  he  was  often  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
undesirable  associates;  his  valued  parents  fre- 
quently saying  that,  as  a  boy,  they  had  more 
lears  respecting  him  than  the  rest  of  their  chil- 
dren, being  of  an  untoward  and  intractable  dis- 
position. When  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 
lost  a  sister — a  peculiarly  lovely  young  woman, 
two  years  older  than  himself.  This  event  made 
a  very  serious  impression  upon  him,  and  about 
the  same  lime  he  appears  to  have  been  favoured 
with  a  powerful  visitation  of  the  love  of  Christ, 
which  wrought  a  remarkable  change  in  his  mind 
and  temper;  so  that  from  being  rough  and  way- 
ward, he  became  meek  and  gentle  as  a  lamb. 

Being  thus  eflectually  turned  to  the  Lord,  it  is 
believed  that  from  this  period,  he  never  looked 
back,  but  moved  steadily  forward  in  his  Christian 
course.  While  yet  a  young  man,  he  became 
strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  re- 
sist tlie  enemy  of  souls ;  and  such  was  the  seri- 
ousness of  his  character,  and  the  watchfulness  of 
his  walk,  that  he  early  obtained  the  esteem  of  his 
friends,  and  was  appointed  to  the  station  of  elder 
in  the  church,  wiien  about  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
years. 

In  1790,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth Stephenson, — a  union  commenced  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  grcaily  blessed  to  their  mu- 
tual advonccment  in  religious  growth  and  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  to  iheir  outward  comfort  and 
support,  amid  the  trials  and  crosses,  from  which 
during  their  Ibrly-eight  years  companionship, 
they  were,  like  others  of  the  Lord's  children,  by 
no  means  exempt.  This  tenderly  beloved  partner 
of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  having,  in  the  year 
1808,  come  forth  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  being  a  diligent  and  devoted  labourer  in  the 
Gospel,  they  were,  during  the  remainder  of  her 


life,  often  parted  for  the  work's  sake.  Althougli 
his  sensitive  mind  keenly  felt  the  consequent  prLi 
vatalion,  he  bore  these  separations  with  Christiai 
patience  and  resignation  ;  always  encouraging  hei 
in  the  performance  of  apprehended  duty. 

In  1811,  they  removed  to  Sunderland,  and  ii 
1822,  to  Liverpool.  Thomas  Robson  continuel 
to  reside  at  the  latter  place,  until  the  year  1844' 
when  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Huddersfield,  anc 
there  spent  the  remainder  of  the  bright  and  peace 
ful  evening  of  his  life. 

As  an  elder  and  father  in  the  church,  he  wai 
occasionally  engaged  to  accompany  Friends  iii 
the  ministry,  in  their  journeys  in  the  service  d 
the  Gospel.  On  such  occasions,  by  the  extent  ft 
which  he  was  enabled  to  unite  with  them  in  thei) 
mental  exercises,  and  by  the  love  and  interest  h| 
evinced  on  behalf  of  the  visited,  these  service 
were  rendered  truly  valuable  and  acceptable  ^ 
his  companions,  and  gained  for  him  the  affectio^ 
and  esteem  of  a  large  number  of  his  friends  whe? 
they  travelled.  He  sometimes  accompanied  hj 
dear  wife  on  journeys  of  this  kind,  including  on 
of  her  visits  on  the  European  continent,  and  on) 
of  those  which  she  paid  to  Friends  in  America) 
Having  spent  nearly  four  years  in  the  latter  en 
gagement,  he  became  well  acquainted  with,  an 
deeply  interested  in  the  Friends  on  that  side  c 
the  Atlantic,  whh  some  of  whom  he  kept  up, 
correspondence,  till  near  the  termination  of  hr 
life.    A  minister  who  afterwards  visited  that  cou: 


try,  in  writing  from  the  house  of  a  friend  in  th 

State  of  New  York,  says,  "   speaks  wit  ^ 

much  interest  of  T,  and  E.  Robson's  visit  an 
tarriance  under  their  roof,  and  the  privilege  sb  j 
enjoyed  in  accompanying  them  to  several  mee 
ings,  '  T.  R.  preaching  as  loudly  by  example  as 
conversation  as  E,  R.  did  in  word  and  doctrine.'. 

In  1833,  T.  R,  accompanied  his  dear  partml 
on  one  of  those  visits  to  the  western  counties  j 
England,  in  allusion  to  which,  he  says,  in  li| 
memoranda  :  "  I  had  great  satisfaction  in  attendii| 
my  dear  wife  on  this  long  journey  ;  being  frequeni 
ly  favoured  to  feel  our  minds  divinely  support* 
and  encouraged,  as  we  passed  along  from  plai 
to  place.    The  preceding  part  of  this  year,  befo 
entering  on  the  above  named  journey,  was  spa 
under  much  discouragement  on  account  of  n 
outward  situation  and  trials,  my  dear  wife  al 
being  much  absent  from  home,  engaged  in  cot 
pany  with  her  valued  friend  Abigail  Dockray, 
visiting  the  families  of  Friends  in  Mancheslf 
which  occupied  a  good  deal  of  time.    These  lot 
separations  are  often  very  trying  to  my  depress' 
mind,  but  1  wish  to  bear  all  my  afflictions  wi 
submission  and  resignation,  so  as  not  to  brir 
upon  myself  condemnation ;  but  I  often  feel  ve 
weak  and  in  danger  of  falling  short  herein, 
attending  all  our  meetings  regularly,  and  end' 
vouring  to  keep  up  a  right  exercise  in  themi 
may  acknowledge  with  thankfulness,  (althouj 
many  times  very  low  seasons  are  my  portioji 
that  I  have  been  frequently  favoured  to  expe 
euce  the  blessed  Saviour's  '  voice  to  be  sweet,  a 
His  countenance  to  be  comely.'    When  the] 
high  privileges  are  dispensed,  how  do  all  the  d 
couragements  disappear  and  flee  away?" 

Here  we  see  it  strikingly  set  forth,  that  there 
real  support,  and  even  at  times,  rich  consolati 
in  the  midst  of  trials,  experienced  by  the  humi 
Christian  traveller  who,  amidst  many  infirmiti 
it  may  be,  of  flesh  and  spirit,  is  endeavouring 
follow  his  Saviour,  and  can  sincerely  adopt 
words  of  David,  "The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  bet 
unto  me  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silve 
That  this  was  the  case  with  the  subject  of  I 
present  little  memoir,  is  abundantly  evident  fri 
the  following  memoranda. 
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First  month  2d,  1834.  "I  continue  to  feel 
ery  thoughtful  respecting  my  outward  situation. 
ly  prayers  are  for  right  direction,  that  I  may  be 
afely  guided  and  employed  during  the  few  ro- 
iiaining  days,  I  may  yet  be  permitted  to  live ; 
ley  cannot  be  very  many  in  the  common  course 
f  nature,  being  now  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of 
Jriy  age.  I  am  very  desirous  that  my  future  time 
lay  be  spent  agreeably  to  the  will  of  my  hea- 
enly  Father,  even  if  it  be  greatly  in  the  cross  to 
ly  own  will — for  when  this  is  the  case,  hard 
lings  are  made  easy,  and  bitter  things  sweet." 

First  month  6th,  7th,  and  8th.  "These  days 
ave  been  spent  partly  in  attending  to  the  poor, 
pading,  &c.  I  endeavour  to  maintain  a  wrest- 
'  ng  slate.  I  cannot  be  satisfied  without  in  some 
'  'agree,  feeling  a  sense  of  Divine  favour.  This 
lorning,  at  meeting,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  some- 
ling  of  those  refreshings  which  come  from  the 
'  '  'ivine  presence." 
'  Sixth  month  13th.  "In  meetings  I  endeavour 
1  maintain  the  struggle,  in  order  to  experience 
le  silence  which  is  truly  profitable;  and  herein  I 
n  seldom  disappointed.  The  Divine  blessing 
is  often  been  experienced,  and  sometimes  great 
)nsolalion  has  been  the  result  of  these  exercises, 
r  which  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  the  bless- 
]  Author  thereof  is  due.  May  I  not  be  deficient 
irein." 

First  month  1st,  1835.  "Desires  were  raised 
at  I  might  now,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Jar,  and  through  the  whole  of  it,  should  my  life 
I  spared,  increase  in  circumspection  and  reli- 
ous  fervour  towards  my  heavenly  Father,  that 
is  will  may  be  done  in  all  things." 
1837.  "  Trials  continue  to  attend  my  path, 
1^'  hich  greatly  depress  and  discourage  my  mind  ; 
ay  they  have  the  right  effect  in  centering  it 
lly  on  the  right  and  permanent  foundation, 
dich  cannot  be  moved." 

In  the  Twelfth  month,  1843,  his  precious  part- 
r  was  suddenly  removed  by  death.    This,  the 
eatest  of  all  his  bereavements,  he  was  enabled 
bear  with  meek  submission  to  the  will  of  his 
avenly  Father.    Several  of  his  children  having 
id  him  a  visit  soon  after  this  afflictive  event,  he 
rites  in  allusion  to  their  departure, — "  When 
ey  left,  I  felt  deeply  stripped,  and  my  spirits 
nk;  but  what  an  unspeakable  comfort  it  is,  that 
•  "  ere  is  One  who  remaineth,  to  whom  may  my 
nstant  application  be!" 
His  diligence  in  the  attendance  of  meetings  for 
arship,  even  in  very  advanced  age,  and  under 
e  pressure  of  bodily  infirmities  was  very  exem- 
IS'  iry  ,•  and,  indeed,  with  reference  to  the  greater 
I"  rtion  of  his  life,  he  might  have  used  the  lan- 
eli  lage  of  David,  "Lord,  1  have  loved  the  habita- 
11'   n  of  thy  house,  and  the  place  where  thine  hon- 
eni  r   dwelleth."    That   this  preference  for  the 
to  ings  which  are  not  seen,  but  are  eternal,  and 
ilto  s  desire  for  spiritual  refreshment,  which  prompt- 
otlii   him  to  the  performance  of  this  duty,  was  gra- 
esf  )usly  and  abundantly  rewarded,  is  strikingly 
'A'  ident,  both  from  extracts  already  given,  and 
1    )m  memoranda  made  during  the  last  few  years 
itei  his  life,  where  such  remarks  as  the  following 
en  occur — remarks  well  calculated  to  remind 
ito  )se  who  are  in  the  practice  of  absenting  them- 
solal  ves  from  religious  meetings,  of  the  loss  they 
bull  ly  be  themselves  sustaining.   "  Attended  week- 
jmil  y  meeting — silent,  but  a  sweet  and  precious 
nnij  ison  to  me — meeting  very  small."    "  Week- 
Jopl  y  meeting  small  but  favoured."    "  First-day — 
islx  ended  meeting  twice,  and  walked  to  and  from, 
sil'l  ley  were  sweet  seasons  to  me.    Oh  my  soul  1 
I  of  w  much  owest  thou  unto  thy  Lord?  Yea, 
suit'  srything  I  and  may  all  be  freely  and  fully  sur- 
ijidered,  without  the  least  reserve,  that  my  whole 


life  and  conduct  may  be  under  his  precious  con- 
trol and  government."  "First-day,  attended 
both  meetings — silent.  The  morning  extremely 
wet,  but  I  did  not  suffer  by  it.  Afternoon  fine. 
Walked  to  and  from  both,  and  was  amply  reward- 
ed by  being  graciously  noticed  in  both,  feeling 
my  mind  contrited  and  comforted,  all  through  the 
Lord's  merciful  influence;  for  which  gratitude  and 
thankfulness  are  due  to  Him  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow." 

Under  date  Fifth  month  14th,  1846,  he  men- 
tions increased  indisposition  ;  so  much  so  as  to 
think  it  best  to  consult  his  medical  man  ;  in  allu- 
sion to  which  he  makes  the  following  memoran- 
dum :  "  Walked  to  and  from  week-day  meeting, 
and  was  greatly  cheered  by  a  good  meeting — it 
seemed  to  put  all  in  order." 

These  sweet  and  heavenly  enjoyments,  were 
not,  however,  obtained,  without  daily  watchful- 
ness, and  seeking  for  communion  with  the  Father 
of  spirits  at  other  times,  besides  the  occasions  af- 
forded by  the  attendance  of  meetings.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  it  was  his  practice,  after 
breakfast,  and  reading,  to  spend  about  an  hour  in 
his  quiet  parlour,  in  silent  waiting  and  retirement. 

The  following  extract  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  his  usual  employment,  so  long  as  strength  was 
permitted. 

Seventh  month  21st,  1845.  "Spent  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  gardening,  and  in  retirement — 
all  of  which,  as  occasion  occurs,  afford  me  delight ; 
but  above  all,  when  favoured  to  enjoy  a  little  of 
the  Divine  communion, — this  transcends  every 
other  joy." 

The  following  memorandum,  made  on  his  last 
birthday,  shows  how  sensible  he  was  that  there 
is  no  stage  of  life,  or  of  Christian  experience,  when 
it  is  safe  to  relax  in  watchfulness  unto  prayer.  "I 
this  day,  complete  my  eighty-third  year, — may  it 
be  my  care  through  watchfulness  and  increased 
circumspection,  the  few  remaining  days  that  I 
maybe  permitted  to  live,  to  be  entirely  conformed 
to  the  will  of  my  gracious  heavenly  Father." 

The  fruit  of  this  habitual  communion  with  God, 
was  apparent,  in  the  increasing  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  his  spirit.  Grateful  love  and  con- 
tented cheerfulness  shone  forth  in  his  daily 
walk. 

He  continued,  to  the  very  last,  to  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  passing  events,  and  especially  in  the 
welfare  of  our  religious  Society  everywhere.  He 
was  well  versed  in  its  history  and  biography,  and 
few  individuals  had  a  better  knowledge  of  its  au- 
thors— the  perusal  of  their  works  having  long 
been  to  him  a  source  of  comfort,  instruction,  and 
pleasure — particularly  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  when  retirement  from  ordinary  occupa- 
tions afforded  him  leisure  for  this  employment. 
His  reading,  however,  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  these  writings ;  he  derived  much  satisfaction 
from  the  perusal  of  some  of  the  works  of  pious 
authors  of  different  denominations  of  Christians. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  social  turn,  and  had  much 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  his  friends,  by  whom 
his  society  was  not  less  esteemed.  He  had  great 
enjoyment  in  the  present  life,  and  had  no  ivish  to 
leave  it,  though  he  often  expressed  his  wiUingness 
to  do  so,  if  he  might  "only  be  found  ready." 
To  be  prepared  for  the  end,  was  his  chief  con- 
cern ;  and  thus,  as  with  his  loins  girded,  and  his 
light  burning,  he  was  found  watching,  when  his 
gracious  Lord  saw  meet,  without  further  disci- 
pline, to  beckon  his  aged  servant  home. 

He  had  been  suffering  from  a  complaint  in  the 
foot,  for  some  weeks  previous  to  his  departure, 
but  had  mostly  got  out  to  meetings,  and  pursued 
his  usual  employments  ;  and  the  day  before  he 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  only  surviving  sister,  to 


whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  was  persuaded  to  keep  his  bed  longer  than 
usual.  Ho  requested  his  attendant  to  read  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  John  Griffith's  journal,  containing 
a  valuable  letter  from  David  Hall,  mentioning 
the  page  near  which  it  might  be  found  ;  he  spoke 
of  Friends  being  by  that  time  assembled  in  a 
Yearly  Meeting  capacity,  and  conversed  cheer- 
fully with  the  medical  man.  After  he  was  gone, 
feeling  rather  unwell,  he  wished  to  be  left  alone, 
in  order  that  he  might  get  a  little  sleep  before  ris- 
ing  ;  and  about  ten  minutes  afterwards,  his  attend- 
ant hearing  a  slight  noise,  went  into  the  room, 
when  she  ibund  that  a  change  had  taken  place, 
and  almost  immediately  he  gently  ceased  to 
breathe — without  tasting,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
pains  of  death,  he  was  translated,  we  reverently 
believe,  through  the  love  and  mercy  of  his  Re- 
deemer, to  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 


San  Francisco  as  it  is  To-day. 

A  California  correspondent,  under  date  of  the 
15th  ult.,  the  latest  received,  says: 

San  Francisco  contains  something  over  60,000 
inhabitants.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  river  steam- 
ers running  daily  to  Stockton,  Sacramento,  Ma- 
rysville,  and  other  places.  We  have  as  beautiful 
a  bay  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  plenty  of 
good  wharves  filled  with  shipping.  The  streets 
are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  running  east  and 
west,  and  north  and  south.  Montgomery  is  the 
fifth  street  up  from  the  bay,  running  north  and 
south,  and  is  the  Wall  street  of  San  Francisco. 
All  the  bankers  and  money  exchangers  are  in 
this  street.  The  banking-houses  of  Page,  Bacon 
&  Co.,  and  Adams  &  Co.,  are  built  of  Chinese 
cut  granite.  Builders  do  not  use  any  here  from 
this  State,  as  they  can  get  it  from  China  much 
cheaper,  and  in  forty  days'  time.  All  the  build- 
ings 2oin<T  up  now  within  the  fire  limits  are  built 
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of  brick,  the  first  story  either  of  granite  or  free- 
stone, which  is  quarried  thirty  miles  up  the  Sac- 
ramento river,  near  Benicia,  the  capital  of  the 
State.  You  can  get  no  insurance  here,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  they  are  building  fire-proof 
stores. 

The  wages  for  mechanics  of  all'kinds  are  from 
$6  to  i8  per  day ;  labourers  from  $3  to  $5  per 
day.  The  hod  carriers  struck  for  86  per  day 
last  week,  and  in  some  instances  got  it;  for  there 
are  hundreds  of  stores,  and  one  or  two  hotels, 
under  way  here,  and  also  on  Rincen  Point,  Hap- 
py Valley,  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  a 
very  large  brick  structure. 

There  is  plenty  of  silver  change,  but  nothing 
circulates  less  than  a  dime,  and  that  goes  for  a 
bit.  Nearly  all  the  gold  in  circulation  is  minted 
at  the  United  States  assay  office,  in  $5,  $10, 
$20,  and  $50  pieces,  which  are  called  slugs.  You 
bid  good  bye  to  all  bank-rags  when  you  leave  the 
Atlantic  States,  for  here  we  have  nothing  but  the 
pure  metallic  currency.  The  bankers  buy  gold- 
dust,  receive  deposits  from  merchants,  mechanics, 
and  others,  but  issue  no  bills,  except  bills  of  ex- 
change on  all  parts  of  the  world.  By  the  last 
steamer,  one  house  alone,  that  of  Page,  Bacon  & 
Co.,  sent  one  million  dollars  of  treasure  to  New 
York. 

There  are  three  marble-yarJs  here,  but  the 
bosses  do  all  the  work  pretty  much  themselves; 
there  are  also  three  granite,  and  three  free-stone 
yards.  1  have  worked  since  I  arrived  here,  12^ 
days,  at  $8  per  day.  Board  is  from  $10  up- 
wards per  week ;  washing  $3  per  dozen. — Presb. 


Let  the  bent  of  thy  thoughts  be  to  mend  thy- 
self, rather  than  the  world. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Selected. 

MY  FATHER. 
'Tis  past!  that  solemn  scene  is  passed  I 

Thou  art  no  longer  here ; 
Yet  Memory  brings  thee  buck  to  me. 

And  wakes  the  gushing  tear. 
I  miss  thee,  Father !  oft  I  pause, 

To  catch  again  thy  tone ; 
Then  comes  the  bitter  consciousness, 

That  I  am  left  alone. 

I  watched  thy  failing,  day  by  day, 

I  saw  thy  strength  depart ; 
But  oh — it  only  bound  Love's  ties, 

Yet  closer  round  my  heart, 
It  seemed  o'er  thee,  in  life's  last  hours, 

A  holy  light  to  shed  ; 
And  left  its  impress,  calm  and  deep, 

On  me,  when  thou  wert  fled. 

Though  Age  upon  thy  lofty  brow, 

Had  pressed  his  signet  seal ; 
And  caused  his  silvery  lines  among 

Thy  once  dark  locks  to  steal  ; 
Thougli  Time  upon  thy  manly  form 

Had  laid  his  weight  of  years, 
And  dimmed  thine  eye,  yet  father,  thou 

Wert  not,  to  me,  less  dear. 

And  now  thou  'rt  gone — a  loneliness 

Broods  o'er  our  silent  home  ; 
The  voice  we  loved  is  hushed,  no  more 

Its  accents  round  us  come. 
But  oh — we  should  not  mourn  for  thee 

Since  thou  art  happier  now  ; 
We  should  not  wish  again  to  bind, 

Earth's  cares  upon  thy  brow. 

For  Heaven,  is  a  brighter  world. 

From  pain  and  sorrow  free  ; 
'Tis  there  1  trust  when  life  is  o'er, 

In  joy,  to  meet  with  thee. 
And  though  the  star  of  Memory, 

In  olher  hearts  may  set ; 
Dear  Father!  one  will  e'er  prove  true; 

Thy  child — can  ne'er  forget. 


OR 


For  "Tlie  Friend 

A  FAMILY  OF  FAITH. 

A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  SAMOEL  WATSON,  HIS 
WIFE,  AND  SOME  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

(Continued  from  page  29.) 

Most  of  the  Friends  imprisoned  in  York  Castle, 
were  released  after  two  or  three  months'  confine- 
ment, but  iwcnty-seven,  of  whom  Samuel  Watson 
was  one,  were  retained 

The  meetings  throughout  that  county  were  still 
much  deprived  of  ministers,  and  many  of  those 
who  had  been  active  and  zealous  Ibr  the  Truth. 
Samuel  Watson  felt  a  fatherly  concern  for  those 
at  liberty,  and  he  endeavoured  to  stir  them  up  to 
faithfulness  by  an  epistle.  It  was  addressed  "  to 
all  Friend.s  convinced  of  the  Truth,  in  and  about 
York."    We  give  sonic  extracts, 

"  It  is  upon  mc  to  exhort  you  to  wait  upon  God 
in  pure  diligence,  that  as  you  are  called  unto 
holineys,  you  may  shine  forth  in  it,  as  plants  of 


walks  in  the  day,  doing  the  works  thereof, — not 
in  security  and  carelessness,  but  in  pure  diligence, 
increasing  in  faith,  virtue,  knowledge,  love,  and 
brotherly  kindness.  Now,  Friends,  if  these 
things  you  do  not  feel  growing  in  you,  keeping 
you  pure,  tender  and  innocent  as  a  little  child, — 
though  you  may  have  lasted  of  the  good  word  of 
God,  and  have  come  to  the  cleansing  and  wash- 
\ncT  when  love  was  fervent  in  you,  ye  have  not 
abode  in  simplicity,  have  not  felt  your  strength 
daily  renewed,  and  have  lost  your  first  love. 
[Thus  the  soul]  forgetting  its  fervency,  coldness 
gets  in,  and  through  the  subtle  working  of  the  ad- 
versary, the  creaiure  may  be  as  much  at  ease  in 

a  false  peace,  as  those  of  another  profession  

Dear  Friends,  my  soul  breathes  that  not  any  such 
may  be  found  amongst  you  ;  yet  try  your  standing, 
for  the  word  opens  in  me,  that  all  may  be  search- 
ed. Let  the  cry  pass  in  every  one,  through  the 
operation  of  the  seed,  'Search  me!  search  me! 
that  not  any  uncleanness  lodge  in  me.'  They 
that  love  this  pure  cry,  and  abide  in  it,  shall  never 
rest  in  a  false  peace,  nor  have  their  wound  healed 
slightly.  Every  spot  in  them  shall  be  done  away, 
for  as  their  eye  is  kept  single,  they  will  still  be 
in  a  travail  till  all  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  in  which  they  partake  of  his  nature,  and 
are  betrothed  unto  him  in  righteousness.  This 
condition  the  Lord  loves, — even  a  clean  habita- 
tion for  his  Spirit  to  dwell  in.  Let  not  any  one 
be  as  a  dry  stick,  or  withered  branch,  neither  as 
chaflT  blown  up  and  down  with  the  wind,  tossed  in 
imagination  and  conceiting  that  they  are  well 
enough,  if  they  have  outward  fellowship  with  this 
Friend  or  the  other.  Though  [these  Friends]  be 
never  so  dear  to  God,  yet  if  in  the  pure  fear,  you 
feel  not  the  same  nature  as  a  fresh  spring  in  you, 
your  rejoicing  is  but  in  another,  whilst  you  your- 
selves are  barren.  This  [disposition]  must  come 
to  the  judgment,  that  the  part  ready  for  the  burn- 
ing may  be  consumed  

"  In  the  pure  ye  must  wait,  to  be  as  the  green 
olive,  fresh  and  lively,  keeping  to  the  root  of  im- 
mortal sweetness  in  your  own  souls.  They  who 
are  here,  are  not  looking  out  at  the  creature,  nei- 
ther is  their  love  setting  up  idols,  but  they  dwell 
in  the  cross  which  crucifies  the  carnal  mind,  and 
are  retired  in  the  living  Spirit,  and  in  this  have 
they  unity.  This  is  that  innocent  life,  which  in 
them  breaks  forth  in  love  to  all,  in  tenderness  to 
all,  without  pariiality,  and  the  meanest  creature, 
for  the  Seed's  sake,  they  cannot  but  stoop  down 
to,  and  according  to  their  strength  help  to  estab- 
lish it  in  love.  In  this  innocency,  they  deal  their 
bread  to  the  hungry,  and  if  any  be  overtaken 
with  a  fault,  endeavour  to  restore  such  in  the 
bowels  of  love,  as  the  elect  of  God,  bearing  his 
image.  ,  ,  . 

"  Dear  hearts, — I  am  broken  in  love  for  your 
sakes.  This  is  the  word  of  my  Father  unto  you. 
the  true  Vine, — adorning  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  Where  anything  would  draw  you  aside  from  the 
Jesus  Christ.  Lest  any  of  you  should  come  short  j  Truth,  wail  to  lecl  the  living  word  in  you,  and  it 
oflhc  prfcious  Faith  which  is  manifest  in  holy  will  bring  you  to  fix  upon  the  Rock,  in  which 
works,  I  in  tenderness  exhort  you  to  give  all  dili- ,  sleadl'astness  you  will  come  to  behold  the  Lamb 
gence  to  the  teachings  of  the  grace  of  God  in  of  God,  which  lakes  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
yonrselvi  s,  that  you  may  savour  the  things  of  Yea,  the  Son  of  righteousness  will  arise  in  a  pure 
God,  and  have  a  pure  discerning  of  the  precious  season,  if  you  faint  not,  wiih  healini'  in  his  wint^s, 
and  the  vile.  .  .  .  The  Spirit  of  Grace  Icadeth  into  and  iho  shadows  of  death  will  llee°awav.  The 
nil  Truih,  and  is  ihc  guide  in  all  who  witness  powerful  circumcision  in  spirit  will  be  full  in  you, 
him  com.-  Ill  tliem  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  [who]  '  to  cut  oil"  all  the  old  loieskm  of  the  llcsh  of  vain 
having  blntlerl  out  their  transgressions,  and  bro-  glory. 


paradise  of  God.    The  name  of  the  Lord  is  aiitt? 
precious  ointment  in  thee,  which  keeps  thee  fresll 
and  living,  in  a  sweet  savour,  ofl^ering  up  spiritua 


ken  down  the  pnnilion  wall,  wiiicit  separated 
from  his  prt-sonce,  now  giv«'s  us  to  Iw  liold  his 
glory,  the  j;lnry  of  the  only  bi';;otlon  Son  of  Goil. 
This  wcirk  I  am  n  witness  of.  It  in  wrought  by  the 
spirit  of  l)uriiing  and  bv  ihc  spirit  of  true  judgment, 
which  buries  self  in  the  grave,  and  brings  forth 
the  immortal  babe  into  lislit.    This  is  that  which 


"  Keep  within  to  the  pure  watch.  That  which 
was  and  is  my  slreiigih,  .shall  Imj  thy  strength,  to 
give  pure  victory  over  ihii.o  enemies  ;  and  in  the 
overcoming  Lile,  thou  wilt  rejoice,  inasmuch  a.s 
ihy  name  is  written  in  the  Book  ol  Lile.  Thou 
who  comes  to  this,  thy  delight  is  always  to  li.-cd 
on  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  ihe  midst  of  the 


sacrifice,  in  thy  holy  sincere  breathing  unto  him 
in  obedience  to  what  he  requires  of  thee. 

"  Friends,  how  can  you  be  slack  in  coming  t< 
meetings,  if  the  living  principle  is  kept  to  ?  Thi 
Lord  would  not  have  you  lukewarm.  Where  v 
the  people  that  has  had,  and  have  more  preciom 
opportunities  than  you  have  had?  ...  If  then 
should  not  be  any  to  speak  publicly, — it  maj 
some  time  be  for  your  good, — for  verily.  Friends, 
the  desire  that  is  after  words,  must  be  cut  down 
As  you  keep  to  the  watch,  you  know  not  in  whail  i 
a  wonderful  manner  the  Lord  in  his  love  maj|  i 
meet  with  you.  Through  the  operation  of  iht' 
still  voice  of  his  Spirit,  he  may  rend  you  by  hii' 
mighly  power,  and  break  your  hearts  before  him; 
cleaving  the  rock,  and  giving  you  to  drink  at  hii|i 
pure  fountain.  Your  souls  will  be  refreshed,  and 
the  Lord  well  pleased,  for  he  delights  that  you 
draw  near  unto  him  with  a  pure  heart,  in  £jll  as. 
surance  to  partake  of  his  love.  I  am  a  witness 
that  his  hand  is  open  to  fill  thee  who  thus  comes 
to  him,  and  thou  shall  sing  praises  in  the  sancj  f" 
tuary  of  God,  and  find  the  sweet  melody  in  thy 
heart,  as  did  ever  the  saints.  How  do  you  know 
as  you  are  kept  pure  in  the  watch,  but  the  Lore 
may  pour  out  of  his  Spirit  of  prayer  and  suppli 
cation  upon  you,  and  give  you  an  underslandinf 
to  utter  words  before  him,  to  his  glory  and  lh« 
edification  of  others.  In  the  church  we  are  mem< 
hers  of,  all  may  speak  one  by  one,  as  the  Spirit 
giveih  ulterance.  In  a  pure  diligent  [vvaitin| 
upon  the  Lord]  the  power  will  arise  in  the  littlif 
flock,  to  make  Babel  roar,  and  her  diviners  mad, 
For  the  glory  of  the  whole  earth  shall  be  given  t( 
the  Lamb,  and  Sion  shall  put  on  her  beautifu 
garments. 

"  Do  you  find  the  earth  ready  to  choke  th(i 
seed]  then  you  had  need  to  wait  until  it  be  con! 
sumed  and  your  souls  cleansed.  Do  you  fint; 
doubts,  fears,  distrust,  and  unbelief?  tlien  you  hat! 
need  to  wait  for  the  Power  to  clear  your  underj 
standing,  and  to  establish  you  upon  the  Rock,  ii 
which  through  perfect  love  all  that  is  of  the  ene| 
my  is  cast  out.  If  you  are  brought  to  the  puni 
dominion,  where  sanctification  is  truly  enjoyed 
[still]  you  had  need  to  wait,  that  no  enemy  depnv( 
you  of  this  crown, 

"  Those  who  do  not  wait  for  these  things,  ,  ., 
are  secure  in  a  profession,  without  the  power  o< 
godliness.  Dry  branches,  in  whom  is  not  th« 
living  virtue.  Hear  the  voice  of  Christ  speakinj 
to  you,  as  he  did  to  his  disciples,  '  What,  can  y« 
not  watch  with  me  one  hour?'  Try  your  spiriti 
in  this.  This  in  the  counsel  of  my  Father 
given  forth  unto  you,  and  as  the  life  in  you  aris 
elh,  it  shall  answer  to  the  Truth  herself,  Tha 
which  I  wait  for  is  the  immortal  Spring  in  all 
that  my  heavenly  Father  may  be  glorified  in  Ivii 
own  works." 

"  Keep  your  meetings  in  the  name  and  powei 
of  the  Lord,  as  they  are  appointed  on  First-day; 
and  on  week-days,  minding  the  leadings  of  th 
Spirit  of  God,  and  they  shall  be  profitable  unli 
you.  As  you  have  been  zealous  sometimes  to  gi 
to  a  false  church  and  a  false  worship,  now  a 
through  the  exceeding  love  of  God  in  openioj 
your  understanding  you  have  been  brought  fron 
these  paths,  let  your  diligence  be  known  and  you 
zeal  lervent  in  gathering  with  the  true  church 
On  olher  days,  a  necessity  will  be  upon  you,  wh 
have  opporluniiy,  vviiilsl  Friends  are  kept  in  pri 
son,  to  meet  with  tliem  at  the  castle.  Thereii 
you  will  be  a  rciVesliriient  one  to  another,  for  th 
apostle  was  refreshed  with  them  who  were  nc 
ashamed  of  his  bonds.    In  these  things  bein 
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I  liligent,  you  will  shine  forth  as  lights  to  those 
M  vho  are  yet  in  darkness,  and  your  holy  conver- 
Jl  lation  will  daily  preach  Christ  to  ihem,"  .... 

in  This  epistle  was  dated  the  8th  day  of  the 
fourth  month,  1661.  Of  the  time  of  Samuel 
;lWalson's  release  from  this  imprisonment  at  York 
ItiOastle,  I  have  found  no  information.  The  minis- 
i  ering  Friends  say  of  him,  "  He  was  valiant  for 
i  Truth  upon  earth,  and  turned  not  his  back  in  the 

I  lay  of  battle,  but  suffered  joyfully  the  spoiling  of 

II  lis  goods,  imprisonment,  beating,  and  other  hard- 
iJi  hips,  counting  the  reproach  of  Christ  great  riches, 
wi  t  being  given  to  him,  not  only  to  believe,  but  also 
'111  0  suffer  for  his  Name's  sake, — and  through  him 
M  hat  loved  him,  witnessed  an  overcoming." 

"  CTo  be  continued.) 

"I'  For  "The  Friend." 

'      Queries  put  forth  by  George  Fox  in  1666. 

y)  "  Where  did  ever  the  Christians  in  the  primitive 

la  mes  set  up  dancing  schools,  and  fencing  schools, 

ne  nd  send  their  youth  to  learn  to  dance  and  fence, 

imi  s  those  called  Christians  have  done  since  the 

an  rimitive  times?    Let  us  see  in  the  scriptures, 

II  rhere  such  things  were  practiced  by  the  true 

110  Ihristians. 

Lo  "  W  here  were  any  instruments  of  music  allowed 
]ij  jfGod  to  be  invented  and  used  by  the  Jews  to 

111  hemselves,  but  unto  the  Lord?  Indeed,  David 
li  jsed  them  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  danced  before 
li  |ie  ark  of  the  Lord.  But  what  is  the  use  and 
;  I  nd  of  the  music  and  dancing  in  Christendom? 

Vas  not  the  melody  the  true  Christians  made,  in 
leir  hearts  to  the  Lord? 
Ill;  :  "  Wheredid  the  primitivcChristians  invent  plays 
It   nd  shows,  as  those  called  Christians  have  done 
,i:  ince  the  apostles' days  ? 

"  Whether  any  of  the  Jews  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ever  invented  plays  and  shows  to  get  money 
i„  y  them,  as  those  called  Christians  do  now?  We 
I  111  bsire  you  will  produce  your  rule  and  example 

I  i;  fit  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  among  Jews 

III  r  Christians  for  these  things? 

li,  "  Where  did  the  Jews  or  Christians  in  the  apos- 
!  es'  days,  set  up  or  use  bear-baitings,  bull-bait- 
|i  igs,  cock-fightings,  nine-pins  and  bowls,  and 
(,vr  lards  and  dice,  and  such  like  sports  and  games, 
|f  s  those  called  Christians  do  now,  to  make  them- 

jlves  merry  withal ;  and  to  spend  their  precious 
;  me  away,  and  call  it  pastime,  and  rejoice,  and 
,1  ir  up  wantonness  in  people?  Show  Scripture 
,1  li  i)r  these  things,  seeing  you  profess  it  your  rule, 
iiliii  j.re  not  those  that  live  wantonly  upon  earth,  and 
i  1  pleasure,  dead  while  they  live?  Are  not  those 
|.  lat  rejoice,  to  rtjoice  in  the  Lord? 
;r  "Where  did  Christians  in  the  apostles' days, 
;  lake  and  use  matches  at  foot-ball,  and  wrest- 
Ti;  ng  ;  and  appoint  horse  races,  and  hunting  for 
ilia  easure,  and  such  like,  and  so  glory  in  their 
mil  wn  strength,  and  abuse  the  creatures?    Are  not 

lese  things  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  holy 

ten,  who  rejoiced  and  gloried  in  the  Lord? 
Ill  how  us  your  rule  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  for 
I,  |i  ese  things. 

"  Whether  all  those  plays,  games,  shows,  sports, 

id  other  vain  exercises,  countenanced  in  Chris- 
,  ndom,  do  not  spoil  and  corrupt  youth,  and  men, 
,  ,1  id  ruin  them  in  person  and  estate?    And  doth 

A  the  prophet  Amos  say,  Woe  to  such  that 
jju  lant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol,  and  invent  to  them- 
,|)j,{|;lves  instruments  of  music  like  David  ?" 

II  ^fi  How  great  is  the  inconsistency  of  the  practice 
jjipl"  many  professing  Christians  in  these  things, 
'lijijiith  the  example  of  the  primitive  believers  in 
I'uf  Jhrist,  and  ilie  precepts  of  the  New  Testament ! 
,|j  J'e  are  at  times  astonis'  ed  in  reading  our  daily 
!  teiiffP^''*'  at  the  support  given  to  licentious  m"n  and 


women,  who  are  actors,  danseures,  and  song- 
stresses, upon  the  stage,  by  persons,  many  of 
whom  are  supposed  to  belong  to  some  Christian 
society,  and  pay  their  preachers  for  lectures  on 
the  commands  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  contain- 
ed in  the  Bible,  who  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
and  separate  from  sinners,  and  who  set  us  an 
example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  corruptions  of  the  world.  Not  long 
since  we  had  a  statement  of  the  clergy,  as  they 
term  themselves,  leaving  their  pulpits,  in  two  of 
our  great  cities,  to  offer  their  adulations  to  a  cele- 
brated songstress,  travelling  through  the  country  ; 
one  of  them  said  to  iiave  been  educated  among 
Friends,  but  who  since  wrote  a  volume  of  several 
hundred  pages,  to  unchristianize  the  Quakers. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  cause  of  Christ  is 
supported,  and  souls  converted  to  the  religion  oi 
bearing  the  cross  and  denying  self,  by  such  ex- 
amples as  these?  Where  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  believer  and  the  unbeliever,  if  both  gra- 
tify the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life?  What  school  is  more  directly 
calculated  to  instil  principles  which  remove  all 
restraint,  and  practices  which  must  inflame  the 
vilest  passions,  than  theatrical  exhibitions?  We 
have  never  been  within  the  doors  of  a  theatre,  or 
seen  any  such  exhibition.  We  take  the  testimony 
of  others,  and  the  many  scandalous  stories  which 
portray  the  character  of  some  of  the  actors,  as 
decided  proof  of  the  corrupting  efl^ects  of  the  play- 
house ;  and  at  times  we  are  greatly  distressed 
with  the  degradation  into  which  many  must  be 
sunk,  by  the  increasing  depravity  introduced 
among  us.  If  Christians  who  disapprove  of  these 
schools  of  vice,  do  not  exert  themselves  to  testify 
against  them,  both  by  precept  and  example,  the 
oorruption  and  infidelity  that  ever  accompanies 
ihem,  must  exert  a  most  deleterious  influence 
upon  the  morals,  and  character  of  the  people  in 
this  country. 

Every  Christian  denomination  appears  to  be 
striving  to  enlighten  others,  by  the  diff'usion  ol 
their  religious  publications,  and  are  active  in 
making  and  drawing  proselytes  to  themselves. 
But  what  is  most  etFective  in  making  war  with 
the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet,  and  the  mother 
of  abominations,  is  humble  walking  with  God, 
following  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  pathway  of  rege- 
neration, and  complete  redemption  from  the 
world,  and  all  its  seductive  allurements.  What 
objections  will  Satan  have  to  the  preaching  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  adding  multitudes  to 
different  congregations,  provided  there  is  no 
change  of  heart,  no  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration ;  but  the  convert 
being  the  mere  worldling  still  under  another 
name.  Nothing  can  arrest  the  growth  and 
strength  of  Satan's  kingdom,  but  receiving  into 
the  heart  One  that  is  stronger  than  he,  and  per- 
mitting him  to  bind  the  strong  man  armed,  cast 
him  out  and  spoil  all  his  goods,  so  as  to  cleanse 
the  heart  and  make  it  the  Lord's  temple  to  dwell 
in.  Then  we  should  see  the  blessed  I'ruits  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  in  all  humility  and  purity  of  life, 
and  a  godly  conversation  coupled  with  fear  and 
reverence  before  the  Lord.  We  believe  that  such 
Christians  would  never  be  seen  among  the  en- 
couragers  of  theatrical  amusements,  gambling,  or 
other  profligate  and  vain  exhibitions.  They 
would  leel  bound  to  restrain  their  own  families 
from  attending  such  pastimes,  and  bear  a  firm 
testimony  against  them;  and  we  believe  there  are 
many  who  do  maintain  this  ground,  whose  en- 
couragement and  perseverance  we  earnestly  desire. 

Newspapers. — It  is  uncertain  (says  the  Boston 
Post^  what  country  first  used  newspapers.  In 


the  days  of  James  I.,  in  England,  news  was  oc- 
casionally circulated  in  small  quarto  pamphlets. 
The  earliest  one  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
is  entitled  News  out  of  Holland,  of  the  date  of 
1619,  and  printed  by  N.  Newbury  ;  and  there  are 
others  of  the  date  of  1620,  1621,  1622.  In  1622 
these  quarto  issues  were  converted  into  a  regular 
weekly  issue,  entitled  News  of  the  Present  Week, 
edited  by  Nathaniel  Butler,  and  this  was  the  first 
weekly  newspaper  printed  in  England.  In  the 
days  of  Charles  I.  these  news  pamphlets  multi- 
plied greatly.  Iij  1622,  the  Kingdom  Intelli- 
gencer was  commenced  in  London,  which  con- 
tained a  greater  variety  of  matter  than  had  been 
customary.  In  a  few  years  the  advertisement 
feature  began.  It  was  not  until  Queen  Anne's 
time,  1709,  that  the  Londoners  had  the  luxury  of 
a  daily  journal — The  Daily  Courant.  Scotland 
had  a  newspaper  in  165.3  ;  Ireland  in  1641  ;  Ger- 
many in  1612;  the  American  colonies  in  1704. 
The  earliest  country  that  had  them  is  supposed 
to  be  Italy. 


Strange  Sight— Seventy  Swarms  of  Bees  at  War. 

Ezra  Dibble,  a  well  known  citizen  of  this  town, 
and  for  many  years  engaged  extensively  in  the 
management  of  bees,  communicates  to  us  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  particulars  of  a  battle  among 
his  bees.  He  has  seventy  swarms  of  bees,  about 
equally  divided  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  his 
house.  On  Sunday,  14ih  ulr.,  about  three  o'clock, 
the  weather  being  warm,  and  the  windows  open, 
his  house  was  filled  suddenly  with  bees,  which 
forced  the  family  to  flee  at  once  to  the  neighbours. 
Mr.  Dibble,  after  getting  well  protected  against  his 
assailants,  proceeded  to  take  a  survey,  and,  if 
possible,  learn  the  cause  which  had  disturbed 
them.  The  seventy  swarms  appeared  to  be  ou', 
and  those  on  one  side  of  the  house  were  arrayed 
in  battle  against  those  on  the  other  side  ;  and  such 
a  battle  was,  perhaps,  never  before  witnessed. 
They  filled  the  air,  covering  a  space  of  more  than 
one  acre  of  ground,  and  fought  desperately  for 
some  three  hours — not  for  "spoils,"  but  for  con- 
quest ;  and  while  at  war  no  living  thing  could 
exist  in  the  vicinity.  They  stung  a  large  flock  of 
Shanghai  chickens,  nearly  all  of  which  died,  and 
persons  passing  along  the  road-side  were  obliged 
to  make  haste  to  avoid  their  sting.  A  little  alter 
six  o'clock  quiet  was  restored,  and  the  living  bees 
returned  to  their  hives,  leaving  the  slain  almost 
literally  covering  the  ground,  since  which  but  few 
have  appeared  around  the  hives,  and  those  appa- 
rently stationed  as  sentinels  to 'watch  the  enemy. 
But  two  young  swarms  were  entirely  destroyed, 
and  aside  from  the  terrible  slaughter  of  bees,  no 
other  injury  was  done.  Neither  party  was  vic- 
torious, and  they  only  ceased  on  the  approach  of 
night,  and  from  utter  prostration.  The  occasion 
of  this  strange  warring  among  the  bees  is  not 
easily  accounted  for;  and  those  most  conversant 
svith  their  management  never  before  witnessed  or 
heard  of  such  a  spectacle  as  here  narrated. — 
Conneaut  {Ohio)  Reporter. 

Christ  both  God  and  Man. — When  thou  hear- 
est  of  Christ,  do  not  think  him  God  only,  or  man 
only,  but  both  together.  For  I  know  Christ  was 
hungry;  and  I  know  that  with  five  loaves  he  fed 
five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children. 
I  know  Christ  was  thirsty;  and  I  know  Christ 
turned  water  into  wine.  I  know  Christ  was  car- 
ried  in  a  ship;  and  I  know  Christ  walked  on  the 
waters.  I  know  Christ  died  ;  and  I  know  Christ 
raised  the  dead.  I  know  Christ  was  set  befbre 
Pilate;  I  know  Christ  sits  with  the  Father.  I 
know  Christ  was  worshipped  by  thj  angels;  and 
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I  know  Christ  was  stoned  by  the  Jews.  And 

truly  some  of  these  I  ascribe  to  the  human,  others 
to  the  divine  nature;  for  by  reason  of  this  he  is 
said  to  be  both  together. — St.  Clirysostom. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  letter,  written  by  a  person  not  a 
member  of  our  religious  Society,  breathes  so 
righteous  a  concern  for  his  children,  that  I  copy 
it  lbr"The  Friend,"  believing  that  some  godly 
parents  in  the  present  day  will  be  comforted  by 
the  advice  given,  because  it  speaks  the  language 
of  their  own  hearts. 

"October  29tb,  1810. 

"  My  dear  Child, — Religion,  real  religion,  is 
the  principal  thing,  the  thing  of  first  importance, 
the  one  thing  needful,  to  all  ages  and  characters. 
It  does  not  consist  in  a  speculative  belief  of  a  cer- 
tain set  of  principles,  even  though  they  be  true; 
nor  in  external  performances  of  a  round  of  duties, 
though  they  be  the  duties  which  reason  and  reve- 
lation impose  upon  us;  but  it  consists  in  a  recon- 
ciliation of  the  heart  to  God,  in  an  approbation  of 
his  character,  his  government,  his  truths,  his  pre- 
cepts, his  institutions,  and  a  conformity  to  them, — 
performing  the  services  which  they  impose  from 
a  prMici|ile  of  love  and  respect  to  His  authority 
and  pleasure.  It  (i.  e.  religion)  gives  God,  as 
muniicsted  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  preference  to  all 
other  objects,  and  rebinds  the  soul  to  him,  as  its 
supreme  good.  Now  this  is  not  the  natural  state 
of  man, — of  any  man  descended  from  apostate 
Adam.  We  are  alienated  and  estranged  from 
God  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  us,  by  rea- 
son of  the  blindness  of  our  hearts;  we  are  natu- 
rally averse  from  the  true  character  of  God  as  a 
holy  and  sovereign  God.  We  may  love  his  bless- 
ings, but  we  love  not  him.  We  love  pleasure 
more  than  God,  and  the  creature  moie  than  the 
Creator.  W  e  love  human  excellence  more  than 
the  Divine, — talk  more  about  it,  dwell  more  upon 
it,  although  the  former  is  to  the  latter  but  as  the 
drop  of  the  bucket  to  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 
Universal  experience,  and  scriptural  declaration 
confirm  this  truth  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  our  be- 
ing born  again, — of  our  being  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  our  minds, — created  anew.  This  is  not 
some  trifling  alteration  in  our  sentiments,  views, 
feelings,  and  practices,  but  it  is  a  radical,  and 
esstniial,  and  abiding  change,  in  which  old  things 
pass  away  and  all  things  become  new;  in  which 
Clirist  is  welcomed  to  his  throne  in  the  heart, 
and  everything  is  brought  into  obedience  to  his 
pleasure.  This  is  religion,  and  to  eflect  this  is 
the  disign  of  the  glorious  gospel.  Till  this  is 
etleclL-d,  we  have  no  part  or  lot  in  religion, — no 
title  to  its  blessings.  This  is  the  religion  1  want 
for  my  children.  But  I  fear,  lhrou<}/i  l/ic  "pride 
of  scirjicc  afid  philosophy/,  and  tfie  faskionuble 
liberality  of  the  present  day,  my  cinldrcii  are 
pUicing  the  must  lurmidable  barriers  against  their 
ever  possessing  il. 

"  'l  liis  chuiige  that  I  have  spoken  of,  is  effected 
by  receiving  Chrisi,  and  believing  in  iiim,  with  a 
cordial,  but  humbling  and  self-denying  faith.  In 
pro|iurliuii  ns  we  ciierish  inadequate  ideas  of  our 
iielples^j,  guilty,  and  lost  and  undone  state  by  na- 
ture;  lladering  ideas  ol  there  Ijeing  some  remains 
oi  g(x>d  in  us,  surviving  the  aposiacy,  upon  which 
we  mny  raise  uursclvts  to  a  moral  and  spiritual 
change,  we  shall  bt^  indiirtirent  to  the  Saviour,  we 
shall  iiave  low  ihuughia  of  his  character  and  of 
hia  undertuking,  and  compass  ourselves  about 
with  sparks  ol  our  own  kindling,  till  wo  receive 
tins  at  the  Imnd  of  (he  Lord,  '  that  we  lie  duwn 
ia  sorrow.'  1  wish  I  had  not  so  much  reason  to 
fear  that  some  of  my  chiidreo  arc  not  partakers 


of  this  grace.  I  have  reason  to  bless  the  Lord 
that  you  are  amiable,  that  you  are  improved,  that 
you  are  affectionate  to  each  other  and  dutiful  to 
me;  but,  O  that  I  could  hope  that  you  were  gra- 
cious, that  you  loved  Christ  in  his  true  character, 
more  than  father  or  brother,  more  than  characters 
distinguished  for  science  and  philosophy  ;  for  po- 
liteness and  refinement,  in  a  vain  world,  whose 
pageantry  will  soon  vanish  as  a  dream. 

"  I  have  been  favoured  with  reading  the  letters 
you  wrote  to  your  sister  E.,  with  the  scenery 
and  descriptions  of  the  society  in  England,  and 
the  interest  you  take  in  it.  Are  you  as  much  in- 
terested, my  dear  child,  in  the  scenes  that  were 
exhibited  in  Judea,  or  Mount  Calvary,  and  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane?  Do  they,  at  any  time 
cause  such  emotions  to  thrill  in  your  breast?  Are 
you  as  sensibly  interested  in  the  characters  there  ? 
How  natural,  in  writing  to  a  beloved  sister,  bound 
with  you  to  eternity,  and  whose  only  hope  must 
be  with  you,  in  this  Saviour,  how  natural  would 
it  have  been  to  have  adverted  to  it  ?  You  say 
you  love  L.  for  her  admiration  of  S.  Do  you 
love  those  who  admire  Christ  in  his  true  charac- 
ter, and  because  they  admire  him  1  O,  my  child, 
may  God  enable  you  to  do  so,  and  to  love  all 
those  who  love  the  Loi'd  Jesus  in  sincerity.  .  .  , 

"The  reading  of  your  letter  brought  to  my 
mind  the  breathing  of  the  apostle,  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Galations,  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
verses.  However  uncharitable  it  may  appear  to 
you,  1  must  say  I  stand  in  doubt  of  some  of  my 
children,  and  have  fears,  that,  lest  as  the  serpent 
beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtlety,  so  their  minds 
should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ.  The  breathing  of  the  apostle,  in  the  pas- 
sage referred  to  above,  implies  in  the  strongest 
terms,  that,  naturally,  there  is  nothing  of  Christ 
in  us;  nothing  until  it  is  formed  within  us.  This 
is  supported  by  express  scripture  testimony. 
Every  imagination  of  the  thought  of  the  heart  is 
only  evil.  '  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things.' 
'  You  hath  he  quickened,'  saith  the  apostle  to  the 
Ephesians,  '  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins ;' and  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  confine 
this  description  to  the  heathen,  he  speaks  of  the 
privileged  Jews  as  in  the  same  state  before  their 
conversion,  '  Among  whom  we  all  had  our  con- 
versation in  times  past,  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh;  and  of  the  mind, 
and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath  even  as 
others,'  The  doubting,  or  disbelieving  this  truth, 
leads  to  a  train  of  errors.  Unless  the  lieart  be 
better  than  the  head,  having  been  the  subject  of 
exercises  which  the  head  denies,  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  a  temple  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  dwell 
in.  .  .  . 

"A  want  of  conviction  of  this  natural  state  of 
man,  which  constitutes  the  necessity  of  the  won- 
derful pl.in  of  the  gospel,  is  the  reason  why  per- 
sons do  not  know  what  regeneration  means,  and 
why  preachers  preach  so  indistinctly  upon  it. 
Regeneration  is  the  change  in  the  natural  state  of 
man,  the  radical  alteration  of  this  character,  the 
slaying  of  the  enmity  of  the  heart,  (for  '  the  car- 
nal mind  is  enmity  against  God')  the  bowing  and 
renewing  of  the  will.    Rest  in  nothing  short  of 
I  regeneration,  my  dear  child  ;  for  unless  you  are 
i  born  again,  you  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 
j  This  change  docs  not  produce  any  new  powers 
I  in  the  heart,  but  it  changes  the  direction  of  the 
I  powers,  the  will,  and  the  atleclions.    It  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  lite,  with  new  principles,  new 
J  views,  and  new  objects  of  delight  and  aversion. 
;  Without  this  change  no  one  can  see  the  kingdom 
of  God.    Make  the  tree  good,  and  the  Iruil  will 
I  be  good,  but  as  long  as  the  tree  is  corrupt,  the 
fruil  will  be  corrupt.  .  .  .  We  must  not  only  have 


our  hearts  swept,  but  washed  ;  •  without  holiness 
no  man  can  see  the  Lord.'  The  evil  one  must 
be  cast  out  of  us,  and  Christ  must  take  possession 
thereof.  And  this  he  will  do  for  us  all  if  we  will 
open  the  door  and  let  him  in,  '  Behold  I  stand 
at  the  door  and  knock,  if  any  man  will  hear  my 
voice,  and  open  unto  me,  I  will  come  in  unto  him, 
and  make  my  abode  with  him.'  .  ,  .  Nothing  on 
earth  could  give  me  higher  happiness  than  to 
have  ground  to  believe  that  Christ  was  formed  in 
the  hearts  of  my  children.  And  it  matters  little y 
in  what  Christian  records  our  names  are  written, 
if  they  are  but  '  written'  in  the  Lamb's  book  of 
life. 

"  Let  a  father  entreat  you  not  to  rest  in  a  name 
to  live  while  you  are  dead ;  not  in  a  form  of  god. 
liness  without  its  power; — that  power  that  shall 
bring  every  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedi- 
ence  of  faith.  Do  not  content  yourself  with  that 
philosophic  religion,  which  may  give  God  much 
in  profession,  but  reserves  the  heart  for  the  world, 
its  fashions,  and  its  customs. 

"  The  Lord  has  suffered  one  of  my  children, 
through  the  pride  of  science,  and  the  facinationS 
of  philosophy,  to  become  perverted  from  the!  ™ 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  whether  he  will  ever  bd 
rescued  1  know  not ;  some  have  become  recovered, 
therefore,  I  hope.  I  must  leave  him  with  God. 
I  have  said  everything  that  is  profitable  to  bo 
said.  Nothing  will  convince  him,  and  turn  him 
from  his  error,  but  that  still  small  voice  which 
followed  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire  in  the  vision 
of  Elijah,  and  made  the  prophet  wrap  his  face  in 
his  mantle.  Oh  that  it  would  please  the  Lord  td 
grant  you  and  him,  and  all  my  children,  this  effi. 
cient  voice,  that  you  might  understand  me,  and  I 
should  no  longer  be  to  you  such  as  you  would 
not !  But  I  must  give  myself  to  continual  prayer. 
Your  faithful  father." 


SPEED  OF  RAILROADS. 

Dr.  Lardner  adopts  some  ingenious  illustrations^ 
to  render  familiar  the  extraordinary  velocity  with' 
which  our  express  trains  move. 

"The  Great  Western  express  to  Exeter,  Eng. 
land,  travels  at  the  rate  of  43  miles  an  hour,  in-i 
eluding  stoppages,  or  51  miles  an  hour,  withouti 
including  stoppages;  to  attain  this  rate,  a  speed 
of  60  miles  an  hour  is  adopted  midway  between' 
some  of  the  stations  ;  and,  in  certain  experimental 
trips,  70  miles  an  hour  have  been  reached.  A 
speed  of  70  miles  an  hour  is  about  equivalent  to 
35  yards  per  second,  or  35  yards  between  two 
beats  of  a  common  clock, 

*'  All  objects  near  the  eye  of  a  passenger  tra^ 
veiling  at  this  rate  will  pass  by  his  eye  in  the 
thirty-fifth  part  of  a  second  ;  and  if  thirty-five 
stakes  were  erected  at  the  side  of  the  road,  a  yard 
asunder,  they  would  not  be  distinguishable  one 
from  another;  if  painted  red,  they  would  appear 
collectively  as  a  continuous  flash  of  red  colour. 
If  two  trains  with  this  speed  passed  each  other, 
the  relative  velocity  would  be  70  yards  per  sec 
Olid  ;  and  if  one  of  the  trains  were  7  0  yards  long, 
it  would  flash  by  in  a  single  second.  Supposing 
the  locomotive  which  draws  such  a  train  to  have 
drivins-wheels  seven  feet  in  diameter,  these  wheels 
will  revolve  five  times  in  a  second ;  the  piston 
moves  along  the  cylinder  ten  times  in  a  second; 
the  valve  moves  and  the  steam  escapes  ten  times 
in  a  second;  but  as  there  are  two  cylinders  which 
act  alternately,  there  are  really  twenty  puffs  or 
escapes  of  steam  in  a  second. 

"  The  locomotive  can  be  heard  to  '  cough'  when 
moving  slowly,  the  cough  being  occasioned  by 
the  abrupt  emission  of  waste  steam  up  the  chim- 
ney ;  but  20  coughs  per  second  cannot  be  sepu- 
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ited  by  the  ear,  their  individuality  becoming 
ist.    Such  a  locomotive  speed  is  equal  to  nearly 
sj'ne-fourth  that  of  a  cannon-ball ;  and  the  momen- 
:v;j||im  of  a  whole  train  moving  at  such  a  speed, 
iK  fould  be  nearly  equivalent  to  the  aggregate  force 
I  lilt  f  a  number  of  cannon-balls  equal  to  one-fourth 
le  weight  of  the  train.    That  a  *  smash'  should 
inf  )llow  a  'collision'  is  no  subject  for  marvel,  if  a 
ii  ain  moving  at  such  speed,  should  meet  with  any 
Mil  jbstacle  to  progress," 
lilil 

The  Caffres  of  South  Africa. 

In  personal  appearance  and  formation,  these 
jin  laffres  are  a  race  of  the  most  manly  and  hand 
ome  people  known  among  savages,  and  in  many 
|f  their  points  resemble  the  New  Zealanders.  In 
ature  they  are  generally  tall,  their  height  vary 
(lii  ig  from  five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches  to  upwards 
f  six  feet.    Their  muscular  frame  is  remarkable 
)r  symmetry  and   beauty,  as  well   as  great 
trength :  but  their  arms,  from  want  of  proper 
xercise  to  develop  the  muscles,  (owing  probably 
3  their  usual  indolent  mode  of  life,)  appear  small 
nd  disproportioned  in  size  to  the  legs  and  body 
n  all  of  them,  the  lower  limbs  are  strikingly  ro- 
lust  and  fine,  and  cases  of  deformity  are  very 
arely  to  be  noticed  among  them.    Their  carriage 
I  3  stately  and  upright — in  many,  even  majestic ; 
nd  this  is  particularly  observable  in  their  chiefs, 
vhose  habitual  attitudes  of  ease,  and  abrupt,  yet 
raceful  actions,  in  giving  their  commands,  are 
ruly  elegant  and  imposing.    They  are  haughty 
ind  proud  in  their  bearing,  and  carry  the  head 
rect  and  thrown  back.    The  left  arm  is  usually 
aid  across  the  chest,  to  support  the  blanket  or 
:aross,  which,  carelessly  slung  over  the  left 
houlder,  is  their  only  covering,  or  article  of  clofh- 
tig.    This,  when  moving  quickly,  they  gather 
loser  around  them;  and,  then  throwing  the  sec- 
nd  corner  of  it  over  the  right  shoulder,  they 
eave  it  to  hang  in  negligent  folds  across  their 
ine  expansive  chests,  reminding  the  beholder 
nuch  of  the  Roman  toga  of  old.    Their  shoulders 
ire  square  and  firmly  set,  and,  like  the  chest, 
rery  broad.    Their  heads  are  large,  but  not  dis- 
)roportioned  to  their  bodies;  the  forehead  being 
levated  and  intellectually  formed,  and,  in  many 
ases  very  high,  and  finely  developed  in  a  phre- 
lological  point  of  view.    Their  hair  is  woolly, 
plthough  not  so  thick  and  matted  as  in  either  the 
Negro  or  Hottentot  races,  from  whom  the  Cafl^res 
.videly  differ  in  all  points  of  personal  appearance. 
;  Their  ears  are  large,  but  well  made,  and  seem 
generally  to  have  become  elongated  by  the  weight 
;  jf  their  pendant  ear-rings  and  ornaments.  Their 
'eatures,  although  much  varied,  are  fine — parti- 
:ularly  the  eyes,  which  are  keen  and  piercing ; 
I  ind,  although  always  unsteady,  wandering,  and 
,  stealthy,  yet  from  their  large  size  and  great 
brightness,  and  from  their  being  well  set  under 
heir  broad,  deep  brows,  the  idea  of  cunning  and 
Jeceit,  which,  undoubtedly  is  their  national  cha- 
racter, and  has  usually  to  be  found  out  by  some 
Jear-bought  experience,  does  not  at  first  sight  im- 
oress  a  stranger.    The  common  colour  of  the 
iilpye  is  black  or  dark  brown,  somewhat  in  harmo- 
j  ny  with  that  of  their  skins,  which  are,  however, 
iarker  in  some  tribes  than  in  others,  especially 
n  the  Amampondo  and  more  northerly  ones. 
The  nose  also  varies  in  form — in  the  T'Slambie 
tribes  being  broader  and  more  of  the  negro  shape, 
J  than  in  the  Gaikas  or  Galekas,  while  among  the 
Akbatembu  and  Amaniiyondo,  it  assumes  more  of 
the  European  character.    In  many  of  them  the 
,  perfect  Grecian  and  Roman  noses  are  discernible. 
1^  These  latter  tribes  appear,  in  all  other  respects,  to 
retain  their  original  nationality  of  appearance. 


Throughout  all  their  subdivisions,  their  acknow- 
ledged universal  beauty  is  the  appearance  of  their 
teeth,  which  are  large,  regular,  well-formed,  and 
of  pearly  whiteness.  Their  lips  protrude,  although 
not  so  much  as  those  of  the  Negro  or  Hottentot, 
who  in  no  respect  bear  personal  comparison  with 
them. — Caffraria  and  its  Inhabitants. 

The  Grass  of  the  Oven. — In  crossing  Lebanon, 
we  stopped  one  day  for  refreshment,  near  a  rivu- 
let flowing  towards  the  East.  As  I  was  sitting 
there,  I  observed  a  peasant  of  the  country  digging 
up  with  a  sort  of  pick-axe,  the  clumps  of  shrubs 
and  coarse  grass,  which  grow  in  the  thin  soil 
spread  over  the  rocks.  He  was  collecting  them 
to  carry  home,  in  order  to  burn  them  as  fuel.  1 
had  seen  heaps  of  the  same  material  piled  up 
near  the  limekilns  in  the  vicinity  of  Urtas;  and  I 
frequently  saw  troops  of  donkeys  returning  from 
the  fields  loaded  with  bundles  of  such  fuel.  The 
scarcity  of  wood  in  the  East  is  very  great,  and 
the  people  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  use  of  al- 
most everything  that  is  capable  of  being  burnt,  in 
order  to  procure  the  means  of  warming  their 
houses  in  winter,  and  of  preparing  their  daily  food. 
They  not  only  cut  down  for  this  purpose  the 
shrubs  and  larger  kinds  of  grass,  but  gather  the 
common  withered  grass  itself,  and  the  wild  flow- 
ers of  which  the  fields  display  so  rich  a  profu- 
sion. It  is  from  this  source  that  the  Saviour 
derives  the  beautiful  illustration  which  he  employs 
for  the  purpose  of  repressing  an  undue  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  his  followers  respecting  the  wants 
of  the  present  life:  "Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin.  And  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the 
grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow 
is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  He  not  much  more 
clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith?"  Matt.  vi.  28 — 
30. — Christian  Review. 


Progress  of  Freedom  in  New  Granada. — The 
Executive  of  this  interesting  country,  to  which  we 
are  brought  into  such  intimate  proximity  at  Pan- 
ama, and  which  has  already  expelled  the  Jesuits, 
has  now  submitted  to  Congress  the  project  of  a 
law  for  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  In  referring  to  our  country,  the  official 
document  says,  "  In  the  United  States  of  America 
the  toleration  of  worship  and  religious  independ- 
ence are  absolute.  The  government  recognizes 
no  educational  society  or  class;  it  sees  only  citi- 
zens and  foreigners,  but  no  priests.  In  that 
country  of  liberty  and  progress,  which  opens  its 
doors  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  only  about  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  clergy  are  Roman  Catholics, 
the  rest  belonging  to  other  religious  sects.  Volun- 
tary contributions,  if  they  do  not  enrich  the  min- 
isters of  worship,  give  them  sufficient  for  a  com- 
fortable support.  The  people  are  religious  with- 
out being  fanatical,  and  the  clergy  present  an 
edifying  example  of  virtue.  There,  the  priests 
have  no  power  over  the  property  of  the  citizens  ; 
nor  does  religion  suffer  because  there  are  no 
compulsory  contributions  for  its  support.  Let  us 
not  doubt  that  we  shall  obtain  the  same  results  by 
adopting  the  same  system.  Let  us  abandon  those 
chimerical  fears  which,  to  so  great  a  degree,  re- 
tard the  progress  of  good  principles  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  republic." 

A  traveller  in  New  Granada  reports  that  he 
reo«ntly  visited  a  girls'  school  in  the  interior.  The 
little  girls  were  in  clean  dresses,  neat  and  orderly 
as  could  be  desired,  and  all  learning  to  read,  but 
without  any  suitable  books.    He  thinks  the  Tract 


Society's  books  for  the  young,  in  Spanish,  such 
as  Theophilus  and  Sophia,  would  be  admired  and 
very  extensively  used  in  the  schools  of  New  Gra- 
nada ;  and  we  learn  that  there  are  in  the  country 
no  less  than  750  public  schools.  It  would  be  an 
admirable  charity  to  present  many  thousands  of 
the  beautiful  Tract  Primer,  in  Spanish,  to  these 
schools;  the  price  of  which,  is  ten  cents.  We  be- 
lieve there  is  soon  to  be  a  very  deep  interest 
awakened  in  our  country  for  New  Granada  and 
South  America. — Am.  Mess. 


Antiquarian  Disccmery. — M.  B.  Larsky,  the 
Russian  engineer,  lately  deceased,  who  had  also 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  poet  and  an  archseol- 
ogist,  made  a  discovery  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  White  Russia — a  discovery  brought  to 
light  when  his  papers  were  examined  after  his 
decease.  Being  occupied  in  making  a  road  in 
that  province,  he  found  it  necessary  to  drain  off 
the  waters  of  a  lake  into  another  lake  at  a  lower 
level,  and  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  he  dis- 
covered, in  a  forest,  several  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  a  road  paved  in  the  antique  Roman  or 
Mexican  style,  with  traces  of  a  stone  bridge  of 
peculiar  construction.  In  iVl.  Larsky's  opinion, 
two  or  three  thousand  years  must  have  elapsed 
before  the  face  of  the  country  could  have  been 
transformed  to  such  an  extent  as  he  observed  ; 
and  if  this  supposition  be  well  founded,  this  dis- 
trict must  have  been  inhabited  before  the  time  of  the 
Scythians,  by  a  more  civilized  nation.  M.  Larsky's 
discovery  will,  doubtless,  not  pass  unnoticed,  and 
may  lead  to  important  results. 

Substitute  for  Gutta  Percha. — Dr.  Riddell,  of 
India,  in  making  experiments  on  the  Muddar 
plant  of  India,  (Asclepia  gigantea)  found  that  its 
milky  juice,  when  dried,  became  tough  and  hard 
like  Gutta  Percha,  and  precisely  analogous  to  it. 
It  is  charred  by  sulphuric  acid,  converted  into  a 
yellow  resinous  substance  by  nitric  acid,  and  but 
little,  or  not  at  all,  acted  on  by  muriatic  or  acetic 
acid  or  alcohol.  Spirits  of  turpentine  dissolves  it 
into  a  viscid  glue,  which,  when  taken  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  pressed  together  and  then  sepa- 
rated, shows  numberless  minute  threads,  all  which 
results  exactly  correspond  with  those  of  Gutta 
Percha.  In  hot  water  it  becomes  plastic,  and  has 
been  moulded  into  cups  and  vessels.  It  will  also 
unite  with  the  true  Gutta  Percha.  The  Muddar 
also  produces  an  excellent  fibre,  useful  in  the 
place  of  hemp  and  flax.  An  acre  of  land  culti- 
vated with  it  would  produce  a  large  quantity  of 
both  fibre  and  juice.  The  poorest  land  suffices 
for  its  growth.  A  nearly  similar  substance  is 
procurable  from  the  juice  of  the  Euphorbia  Tiru- 
calli,  only  when  it  hardens  after  boiling,  it  be- 
comes brittle.  The  subject  is  most  important,  as 
the  demand  for  Gutta  Percha  is  so  certain  quickly 
to  exceed  the  supply  of  it  that  can  be  procured. 


THS  FRIEND 


TENTH  MONTH  15,  1853. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
During  the  summer  session  of  this  Institution 
which  closed  on  the  6th  instant,  the  health  of  the 
scholars  was  so  generally  good,  that  out  of  two 
hundred,  it  was  frequently  the  case  that  not  one  was 
absent  from  the  meeting  for  worship.  It  was  sel- 
dom necessary  to  call  upon  the  physician,  and  he 
Jjas  expressed  the  opinion  that  more  sickness  often 
prevails  in  some  private  families  than  has  visited 
this  large  school  in  the  past  session.  It  is  cause 
of  gratitude  to  the  Preserver  of  men  thus  to  be 
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spared  the  anxiety  and  aflliction  which  are  occa- 
sioned by  severe  illness  and  death. 

Some  of  the  oldest  and  most  exjierienced  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  expressed  much  satisfaction 
with  the  conduct  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils 
as  exhibited  during  the  recent  examination.  As 
is  generally  the  case  in  the  summer  session,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  children  were  small,  and 
of  course  had  not  advanced  so  far  in  their  studies 
as  those  of  riper  years,  and  who  had  been  longer 
at  school  ;  but  in  both  the  boys  and  girls'  depart- 
ments, the  improvement  of  the  pupils  and  their 
familiarity  with  the  principles  of  the  different 
sciences  in  which  they  were  examined,  showed 
thccareof  their  teachers  to  ground  them  thoroughly 
in  their  studies. 

In  an  institution  where  there  is  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  children,  differing  in  their  natural  disposi- 
tions, and  in  the  habits  produced  by  their  domestic 
training,  some  difficulties  in  carrying  out  a  uni- 
form system  of  government  must  be  expected 
occasionally  to  arise.  These  however  are  always 
found  to  yield  to  a  judicious  and  prudent  course 
of  treatment.  The  duties  of  the  teachers  not  only 
embrace  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of 
learning,  but  a  proper  system  of  discipline,  firm 
but  gentle  and  persuasive,  by  which  the  untoward 
will  is  curbed,  the  passions  restrained,  and  the 
judgment  is  formed  and  regulated.  Where  chil- 
dren are  calmly  reasoned  with,  their  imperfect  or 
erroneous  views  informed  and  corrected,  and  by 
a  kind,  open  and  confiding  demeanor,  their  afTec- 
tions  enlisted  on  the  side  of  order  and  obedi- 
ence to  necessary  regulations,  the  right  authority 
of  the  teacher  is  as  easily  maintained  as  it  is  little 
felt.  This  is  a  most  interesting  and  useful  por- 
tion of  the  duties  of  a  preceptor,  and  nothing  so 
cfTectuaily  prepares  for  the  right  discharge  of  it  as 
the  influence  of  religion  on  the  mind,  impressing 
it  with  a  sense  of  its  own  frailty,  and  by  its  regu- 
lating and  preserving  power,  giving  it  the  mastery 
over  itself.  Those  who,  through  submission  to 
the  yoke  and  cross  of  Christ,  have  been  made  con- 
querors over  their  own  infirmities  and  evil  pro- 
pensities, are  prepared  to  lieel  (or  the  wayward- 
ness and  temptations  which  assail  the  youth  ;  and 
from  the  love  they  feel  for  the  souls  of  those 
placed  in  their  charge  as  well  as  for  the  blessed 
religion,  which  has  done  so  much  for  them,  will 
seek  in  this  love  to  do  all  they  can  toward  aiding 
them  to  overcome  their  corrupt  inclinations  and 
passions,  and  the  reward  of  such  will  be  sure; 
far  beyond  any  pecuniary  compensation. 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of  applicants  for 
admission,  exceeding  the  capacity  of  the  accom- 
modations, the  superintendent  and  treasurer,  we 
are  informed,  have  been  obliged  to  postpone  the 
reception  of  some  of  the  later  applicants. 

The  numerous  ini|)rovement3  which  have  of 
laic  years  been  made,  contributing  largely  to  the 
comfort,  health  and  convenience  of  the  family, 
have  bclbrc  been  alluded  to  in  our  notices  ol'  this 
interesting  seminary.  Others  are  in  contempla- 
tion which  will  probably  be  ellected  as  the  means 
lo  accomplish  ihem  are  obtained.  One  of  the 
most  pressing  and  desirable  of  these  is  the  intro- 
duction of  gas  for  the  safe  and  cflectun!  lighting 
of  the  house,  especially  the  class  rooms  in  which 
the  children  pursue  their  studies.  The  use  ol 
candles  niid  lamps  not  only  incurs  greater  risk  of 
fire,  but  it  is  dillicult  to  procure  trom  them  an 
adequate  supply  of  clear  light  lo  prevent  injury  to 
the  eyes  from  long  continued  application.  From 
estimates  made,  it  is  probable  that  a  sum  not 
much  exceeding  tliree  thousand  dollars,  would  be 
sufficient  lo  furnish  the  ncc«-ssary  apparatus  for 
preparing  the  gas,  and  llic  pi|>e8  and  burners  for 
Oisinbuting  it  through  the  house.    We  hope  the 


lively  interest  which  Friends  continue  to  show  in 
this  important  and  valuable  institution,  may  be 
considered  as  a  guaranty,  that  the  means  for  mak- 
ing this  necessary  improvement  will  not  be  with- 
held. We  would  suggest  for  consideration,  whe- 
ther it  might  not  be  well  at  an  early  day  to  open 
voluntary  subscriptions  for  this  object.  The  sum 
required  is  so  moderate,  and  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained so  useful,  that  we  think  it  would  be  likely 
to  meet  with  general  favour  and  liberal  support. 


During  a  recent  session  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  Pittsburg,  a  case  (The 
Commonwealth  vs.  Henry  Omit)  came  before  it 
on  certiorari  to  Justice  Kline,  of  Harrisburg ;  in- 
volving the  question  of  legality,  in  selling  liquor 
by  an  innkeeper  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

"  From  the  return  of  the  Justice  it  appears,  that  on 
the  complaint  made  before  him,  on  the  13th  day  of 
June,  1853,  he  issued  his  warrant  against  the  defendant 
returnable  forthwith — that  the  same  day,  the  defendant 
appearing,  a  hearing  was  had — and  on  proof  being 
made  'that  on  Sunday,  the  12th  day  of  June,  1853,  the 
said  Henry  Omit  did  sell  from  his  bar  one  glass  of  spi- 
rituous liquor  to  a  person  named  Samuel  J.  Wright,  a 
sojourner,  temporary  dweller,  or  traveller,'  the  Justice 
proceeded  to  convict  him  '  of  having  done  and  perform- 
ed worldly  employment  or  business  on  the  Lord's  day, 
commonly  called  Sunday,  contrary  to  the  Act  of  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  April  22d,  1794,' 
and  thereupon  adjudged  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  four  dol- 
lars and  the  costs." 

The  decision  of  the  justice  was  based  on  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  1794,  entitled,  "  An 
Act  for  the  prevention  of  vice  and  immorality, 
and  of  unlawful  gaming,  and  to  restrain  disorder- 
ly sports  and  dissipation,"  the  first  section  of 
which,  prohibits  any  person  from  performing  any 
worldly  employment  or  business  whatever  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  works  of  charity  and  ne- 
cessity only  excepted,  or  engaging  in  any  pastime 
or  diversion,  &c.  ;  and  providing  that  nothing 
contained  therein  should  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  dressing  of  victuals  in  private  families,  or 
public  houses  for  travellers,  to  prevent  travelling, 
or  the  selling  of  milk  or  the  necessaries  of  life 
within  certain  hours. 

The  defendant  rested  his  case  on  two  propo- 
sitions. 

1st.  "That  the  sale  of  the  liquor  to  Wright 
was  not  an  offence  against  the  act,  because  it 
came  within  the  proviso." 

2d.  "  That  the  Act  is  not  applicable  to  persons 
licensed  to  keep  an  inn  or  Tavern  under  the  Act 
of  lllh  of  Third  month,  1834,  and  its  supple- 
ments. 

The  defendant  waived  taking  advantage  of  any 
other  defect  in  the  proceedings,  and  desired  a  de- 
cision upon  the  main  question  in  the  cause. 

After  an  elaborate  review  and  exposition  of 
the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  the  Court  decided 
unanimously,  "  that  licensed  innkeepers  have  the 
right  to  sell  liquor  six  days  in  the  week,  but  that 
it  is  worldly  employment  or  business  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  Act  of  1794,  not  a  work  of 
charity  or  necessity,  nor  falling  within  the  pro- 
viso of  the  Act,  and  therefore  not  lawful  to  be 
done  on  the  first  day  of  the  week," 

The  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  con- 
firmed. 

This  is  a  most  important  and  satisfactory  deci- 
sion, from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal,  and  if 
carried  out  elfectuully,  will  do  much  to  prevent 
the  drunken  brawls,  the  crime  and  degradation, 
which  in  many  parts  of  this  city,  and  the  country 
also,  are  so  conspicuous  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  Intemperance  is  obviously  on  ihe  increase 
amongst  us,  and  lippling-houscs  have  multiplied 
alarmingly  w  ithin  the  last  two  or  three  years, 


and  we  shall  rejoice  if  the  strong  arm  of  the  lawj 
is  employed  to  hold  them  in  check,  if  it  be  but 
one  day  in  the  week.  i| 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 


By  the  Arabia  steamship,  from  Liverpool,  we  havi 
news  from  Europe  to  the  24th  ult. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.— The  rapid  spread  of  the  cholera 
in  England,  has  created  much  alarm.  Wheat  and  flour 
in  good  demand  at  advanced  prices,  and  active  inquirj 
for  Indian  corn.    Cotton  heavy ,^little  demand. 

EUSSIA  AND  TURKEY.— The  probability  of  a  wai 
between  these  two  Powers  was  increasing. 

SPAIN. — The  ministry  has  been  displaced,  and  a  neW! 
Cabinet  formed.  Sartorious  is  President  of  the  new^ 
Cabinet. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.— Political  outbreaks  are  continJ 
ually  occurring  in  Bolivia.  At  Chinchas,  the  guano 
island,  serious  difSculties  have  arisen  between  the  offi- 
cers of  a  Peruvian  man-of-war,  and  the  captains  ol 
American  vessels  there.  One  American  captain  waa 
badly  wounded. 

UNITED  STATES.— iVew  York.  A  great  fire  has  ocJ 
curred  at  Buffalo ;  about  one  hundred  buildings  con- 
sumed. A  heavy  gale  prevailed  on  the  4th  and  5th 
insts.  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  doing  much  damage 
to  the  shipping. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia.  Of  770  persons  admit- 
ted into  the  Moyamensing  House  of  Industry  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  428  were  natives  of  Ireland,  46  of  Eng- 
land, 28  of  Scotland,  16  of  Germany,  a  few  of  other 
places  named,  33  unknown,  leaving  but  212  natives  ol 
the  United  States.  Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  weerfl  "i 
165.  During  the  last  year  more  than  fifty  thousand  ll 
children  were  educated  at  the  public  day  schools,  and 
nearly  eight  thousand  at  the  night  schools. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans.  The  fever  still  continues 
in  a  mitigated  form,  42  deaths  by  it  last  week.  It  hal 
not  abated  on  the  Mississippi  river.  1 

California. — Large  amount  of  gold-dust  shipped  foj 
New  York.   Indian  outbreaks  have  been  quelled.  Mil 
ing  interests  prosperous. 


Nl 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  John  Sheppard,  Benj.  Sheppard,  and 
Margaret  Miller,  G.,  N.  J.,  $2  each,  vol.  26  ;  from  W.  B. 
Oliver,  agent,  Mass.,  for  James  Oliver,  $2,  vol.  26,  ana 
V.  Meader,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  from  Geo.  Gilbert,  Amos  Cope}J  le 
Mercy  Cope,  and  Melissa  Cope,  Pa.,  $2  each,  vol.  27} 
from  S.  Chadbourne,  Canada  West,  $2  ;  from  Jesse 
Hall,  agent,  0.,  $1,  and  for  David  Binns,  Jr.,  voli 
26  and  27. 


List  of  Agents,  page  16 — Error  corrected.  Jesse  Halfl 
Harrisville,  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  in  place  of  Nalhaa 
P.  Hall. 


Died,  on  the  5th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  David  Roi 
berts,  near  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Hope  Bassett,  a  membei 
of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  70th  year  of  hel 
age.  ; 

 ,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  19th  of  last  monthj 

in  the  76th  year  of  her  age,  Rebecca,  wife  of  Josepli 
Evens,  a  member  and  elder  of  Upper  Evesham  MonthlJ 
Meeting,  N.  J.  The  quiet,  consistent,  blameless  life  (i  (oii 
this  dear  Friend,  strongly  attached  to  her  a  large  circl< 
of  friends,  who  sensibly  feel  the  void  occasioned  by  hei 
removal ;  they  are  consoled  however,  with  the  belief,  thai 
her  lamp  was  replenished  with  oil,  and  a  preparation 
mercifully  granted  her  to  enter  in  with  the  Bridegroom'. 

 ,  on  the  26th  of  Ninth  month  last,  in  the  39tl; 

year  of  his  age,  Mahlon  L.  Lovett,  a  valued  member  oi 
F.alls  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Bucks  county,  Pa 
Having  a  gift  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  dispensed  tt 
him,  he  was  concerned  to  be  watchful  and  circumspect 
in  life  and  conversation,  that  he  might  adorn  the  doC' 
trine  he  preached  to  others.  Although  we  deeply  fee) 
that  his  family  and  the  church  have  sustained  a  loss  bj 
this  dispensation  of  unerring  Wisdom,  we  have  the  COU' 
solation  to  believe,  that  through  submission  to  the  bap' 
tism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  through  unfeigned  re-  jp 
pentance  towards  God,  and  faith  to^  ard  our  Lord  Jesul  ^ 
Christ,  and  by  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  his  spirit  waj 
sanctified  and  prepared  to  be  gathered  with  the  just  o: 
all  generations,  to  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servari' 
of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  I'amb,  which  none  can  sinj 
but  those  who  are  redeemed  from  the  earth. 
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For  "Tlie  Friend." 

JOHN  KNOX. 

fContinued  from  page  34.) 

"  So  however,  matters  went  on  growing  worse 
(1  id  worse,  till  the  Darnley  marriage,  the  culmi- 
iting  point  of  Mary's  career.    Hitherto,  as  if 
k  enchantment,  she  had  succeeded  in  everything 
lich  she  had  attempted.    The  north  of  Eng- 
jnd  was  all  at  her  devotion ;  with  her  own  sub- 
ts  her  will  had  become  all   but  omnipotent. 
It  le  kirk  party  among  the  commons  were  firm 
long  themselves ;  but  the  statesmen  and  the 
blemen  had  deserted  their  cause,  and  they  were 
preparing  to  endure  a  persecution  which 
3y  would  be  unable  to  resist.    The  Earl  of 
rray,  whose  eyes  at  last  were  opened,  knowing 
it  Darnley  had  been  chosen  by  his  sister  as  a 
ftn  elude  to  an  invasion  of  England,  had  opposed 
'■2'  3  marriage  with  ail  his  power;  and  well  it 
''*l|)uld  have  been  for  her  if  she  had  listened  to 
But  Murray  utterly  failed.    He  called  on 
old  party  to  support  him,  but  it  was  all  gone 
broken  in  pieces  by  his  own  weakness,  and  by 
jllJIiers'  faults ;  and  he  had  to  fly  for  his  life  over 
borders, 

"  The  Darnley  marriage,  however,  which  ap- 
ared  so  full  of  promise,  was  the  one  irreti-ievable 
p  which  ruined  everything,  and  we  can  easily 
derstand  how  it  came  to  be  so.    Mary  married 
a  political  object,  but  she  had  overcalculuted 
r  powers  of  endurance,  and  though  she  must 
jjl  ve  known  Darnley  to  be  a  fool,  she  had  not 
unted  on  his  being  an  unmanageable  one.  If 
would  have  been  passive  in  her  hands — if  he 
aid  have  had  the  discretion  not  to  see  her  vices, 
would  have  been  contented  with  so  much 
our  as  she  was  pleased  to  show  him — all  would 
ve  gone  well ;  but  he  was  foolish  enough  to  re- 
It  and  revenge  his  disgrace,  and  then  to  implore 
P  r  to  forgive  him  for  having  revenged  it ;  and 
hough  her  anger  might  have  spared  him,  her 
Bipt|ptempt  could  not.    There  is  no  occasion  for  us 
enter  again  upon  that  story.    It  is  enough  that, 
Pjj^  ving  brought  her  cause  to  the  very  crisis  of 
cess  by  a  skill  and  perseverance  without  par- 
el  in  history,  she  flung  it  away  with  asnjnex- 
ri  ipled  a  recklessness,  and,  instead  of  being  the 
jcessful  champion  of  her  faith,  she  became  its 
ihonour  and  its  shame. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  murder,  and  during  the 
)nths  which  followed  it,  Knox  was  in  England ; 
returned,  however,  immediately  on  the  flight 
Bothwell,  and  was  one  of  the  council  which  sat 

! determine  what  should  be  done  with  the  queen, 
has  been  repeatedly  stated  that,  in  the  course 
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which  was  ultimately  taken,  the  lords  violated 
promises  which  they  made  to  her  before  her  sur- 
render; but  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  so. 
The  condition  of  a  more  lenient  treatment  was  a 
definite  engagement  to  abandon  her  husband ; 
and,  so  far  from  consenting  to  abandon  him,  she 
declared  to  the  last  that  'she  would  follow  him 
in  a  linen  kirtle  round  the  world.'  But  if  the  im- 
prisonment at  Lochleven  appears  to  some  amiable 
persons  so  inhuman  and  so  barbarous,  there  was 
a  party  who  regarded  that  measure  as  culpable 
leniency.  Knox,  with  the  ministers  of  the  kirk,  de- 
manded that  she  should  be  brought  to  an  open  trial, 
and  that,  if  she  were  found  guilty  of  her  husband's 
murder,  she  should  be  punished  as  any  private 
person  would  be  who  committed  the  same  crime. 
We  have  found  hitherto  that  when  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  the  other 
statesmen,  the  event  appeared  to  show  that  he, 
and  not  they,  had  been  right; — right  in  the  plain, 
common-sense,  human  view; — and  the  same 
continues  to  hold  on  the  present  occasion. 

"  We  are  most  of  us  agreed  that  the  enormity 
of  crimes  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  rank  of  the 
offender;  that  when  persons,  whom  the  common- 
wealth has  intrusted  with  station  and  power, 
commit  murder  and  adultery,  their  guilt  is  as 
much  greater  in  itself,  as  the  injury  to  society  is 
greater  from  the  effects  of  their  example.  But  to 
acknowledge  this  in  words,  and  yet  to  say  that, 
when  sovereigns  are  the  offenders,  sovereigns 
must  be  left  to  God,  and  may  not  be  punished  by 
man,  is  equivalent  to  claiming  for  them  exemp- 
tion from  punishment  altogether,  and,  in  fact,  to 
denying  the  divine  government  of  the  world. 
God  does  not  work  miracles  to  punish  sinners  ; 
he  punishes  the  sins  of  men  by  the  hands  of  men. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  earth,  as  the  whole  human 
history  from  the  beginning  of  time  witnesses. 
Not  the  sovereign  prince  or  princes,  but  the  law 
of  Almighty  God  is  supreme  in  this  world  ;  and 
wherever  God  gives  the  jiower  to  execute  it,  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  is  His  will  that  those  who 
hold  the  power  are  to  use  it.  If  there  is  to  be 
mercy  anywhere  for  offenders,  if  any  human  be- 
ings at  all  are  to  be  exeiTipted  from  penalties,  the 
exceptions  are  to  be  looked  for  at  the  other  ex- 
treme of  the  scale,  among  the  poor  and  the  igno- 
rant, who  have  never  had  means  of  knowing 
better." 

"  Vengeance  fell,  at  last,  on  all  who  were  con- 
cerned in  that  accursed  business.  Boihwell  died 
mad  in  a  foreign  prison;  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  was  hanged  ;  Mailland  escaped  the  exe- 
cutioner by  poison ;  and  Mary  herself  was  still 
more  sternly  punished,  by  being  allowed  to  go 
on,  heaping  crime  on  cnme,  till  she,  too,  ended 
on  the  scaffold.  But  instead  of  accusing  Knox  of 
ferocity  and  hardness  of  heart,  we  will  rather  say 
that  he  only,  and  those  who  felt  with  him  and 
followed  him,  understood  what  was  required  alike 
by  the  majesty  of  justice  and  the  real  interests  ol 
the  world. 

"  The  worst,  however,  was  now  over:  the  cause 
of  the  Catholics  was  disgraced  beyond  recovery  : 
the  queen  was  dethroned  and  powerless ;  and  the 
reformers  were  once  more  able  to  go  forward 
with  their  work.    Even  so,  they  were  obliged  to 


content  themselves  with  less  than  tfeey  desired  ; 
possibly  they  had  been  over  sanguine  from  the 
first,  and  had  persuaded  themselves  that  more 
fruit  might  be  gathered  out  of  man's  nature,  than 
man's  nature  had  been  found  capable  of  yielding  ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  the  queen  had  flung  a  spell 
over  the  country  from  which,  even  after  she  was 
gone,  it  could  not  recover.  Her  name,  as  long 
as  she  was  alive,  was  a  rallying  cry  for  disaOec- 
tion,  and  those  who  were  proof  against  tempta- 
tion from  her,  took  little  pains  to  resist  temptation 
from  their  own  selfishness.  The  Earl  of  Morton, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  professors  of  Protest- 
antism, disgraced  it  with  his  profligacy ;  and  many 
more  disgraced  it  by  their  avarice.  The  abbey 
lands  were  too  little  for  their  large  digesiion*. 
The  office  of  bishops  had  been  abolishc^d  in  the 
church,  but  the  maintenance  of  them,  as  an  insti- 
tution, was  convenient  for  personal  purposes  ;  the 
noble  lords  nominating  some  friend  or  kinsman  to 
the  sees  as  they  fell  vacaut,  who,  without  duties 
and  without  ordination,  received  the  revenues  and 
paid  them  over  to  their  patrons,  accepting  such 
salary  in  return  as  was  considered  sufficient  for 
their  discreditable  service. 

"  Yet,  if  there  was  shadow  there  was  more 
sunshine,  and  quite  enough  to  make  Knox's  heart 
glad  at  last.  The  Earl  of  Murray  was  invited  by 
the  estates  to  undertake  the  regency ;  and  this 
itself  is  a  proof  that  they  were  sound  at  heart, 
for  without  doubt  he  was  the  best  and  the  ablest 
manamongthem.  The  illegitimate  son  of  James  the 
Fifth,  whatever  virtue  was  left  in  the  Stuart  blood, 
had  been  given  to  him  to  compensate  for  his  share 
in  it,  and  while  he  was  very  young  he  had  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  French  and  English  courts,  as 
a  person  of  note  and  promise. 

"  After  remaining  loyal  as  long  as  loyalty  was 
possible  to  the  q  leen-mother,  he  attached  himself, 
as  we  saw,  to  John  Knox,  and  became  the  most 
powerful  leader  of  the  Reformation.  Bribes  and 
ihi'eats  were  made  use  of  to  detach  him  from  it, 
but  equally  v/ithout  effect;  even  a  cardinal's 
red  hat  was  offered  him  by  Catherine  if  he  would 
sell  his  soul  for  it.  But  for  such  a  distinction 
he  had  as  little  ambition  as  Knox  himself  could 
have  had,  and  his  only  mistake  arose  from  a 
cause  for  which  we  can  scarcely  blame  his  un- 
derstanding, while  it  showed  the  nobleness  of  his 
heart;  he  believed  too  well,  and  he  hoped  too 
much  of  his  father's  daughter,  and  his  affection 
for  her  made  him  blind.  For  her  he  quarrelled 
with  his  best  frit- nds  ;  he  defended  her  mass,  and 
was  for  years  her  truest  and  most  faithful  servant; 
and  she  rewarded  his  affection  with  hatred,  and 
his  fidelity  with  plots  for  his  murder.  Whatever 
uprightness  was  seen  in  the  first  years  of  her  ad- 
ministration was  his  work,  for  which  she  little 
thanked  him  ;  and  the  Scotch  people,  even  while 
they  deplored  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself,  yet  could  not  refuse  him  their  love  for  it. 
When  he  saw  at  last  the  course  to  which  she  had 
surrendered  herself,  he  withdrew  in  shame  from 
the  court ;  he  had  no  share  in  her  deposition  ;  he 
left  Scotland  after  the  murder,  only  returning  to 
it  when  he  was  invited  to  take  upon  himself  the 
regency  and  the  guardianship  of  his  nephew;  and 
he  came  back  saddened  into  a  truer  knowledge  of 
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mankind,  and  a  determination  to  do  his  duty, 
cost  him  what  it  would.  lie  could  be  no  stran- 
ger to  what  the  world  would  say  of  him.  He  knew 
that  those  who  had  tried  already  to  murder  him, 
would  make  their  plots  surer,  and  their  daggers 
sharper  now — but  he  dared  it  all,  and  the  happiest 
three  years  that  Scotland  had  known  were  those 
of  his  government.  The  thieves  of  the  Border 
were  held  down  ;  the  barons  were  awed  or  coerced 
into  respect  for  property  and  life,  and  the  memory 
of  these  go\den  years  lived  long  in  the  admiring 
regret  of  less  favoured  times." 

"It  is  not  a  little  touching  to  find  that  Knox, 
when  the  country  was  at  last  in  the  right  hands, 
thought  now  of  leaving  it,  and  of  going  back  to  end 
his  days  in  peace  at  Geneva.  He  had  fought  the 
fight,  he  had  finished  the  work  which  was  given 
to  him  to  do;  it  was  imperfect,  but  with  the  given 
materials,  more  could  not  be  done;  and  as  it  had 
been  by  no  choosing  of  his  own  that  so  great  a 
part  had  fallen  to  him,  so  now  when  it  seemed 
played  out,  and  his  presence  no  longer  necessary, 
he  would  gladly  surrender  a  position  in  itself  so 
little  welcome  to  him. 

"  '  God  comfort  that  little  flock,'  he  wrote,  about 
this  time,  '  among  whom  I  lived  with  quietness  of 
conscience,  and  contentment  of  heart;  and  amongst 
whom  I  would  be  content  to  end  my  days,  if  so 
it  might  stand  with  God's  good  pleasure.  For 
seeing  it  hath  pleased  His  Majesty  above  all  men's 
expectation  to  prosper  the  work,  for  the  perform- 
ing whereof  I  left  that  company,  I  would  even 
as  gladly  return  to  them,  as  ever  I  was  glad  to  be 
delivered  from  the  rage  of  mine  enemies.' 

"Surely  we  should  put  away  our  notion  of  the 
ferocious  fanatic  with  the  utmost  speed.  The 
heart  of  Knox  was  full  of  loving  and  tender  afltc- 
tions.  He  could  not,  as  he  said  himself,  '  bear 
to  see  his  own  bairns  greet  when  his  hand  chas- 
tised them.' 

"  If  he  had  then  gone  back  to  Geneva,  and 
heard  no  more  of  Scotland;  or  if  he  had  died  at 
the  time  at  which  he  thought  of  going,  he  might 
have  passed  away,  like  Simeon,  with  a  Nunc 
dimiUis  Domine,  believing  that  the  salvation  of 
his  country  was  really  come.  So,  however,  it 
was  not  to  be.  Four  more  years  were  still  before 
him  :  years  of  fresh  sorrows,  crimes,  and  calami- 
ties. His  place,  to  the  last,  was  in  the  battle,  and 
he  was  to  die  upon  the  field  ;  and  if  rest  was  in 
store  for  him,  he  was  to  find  it  elsewhere,  and 
not  in  the  thing  which  we  call  life.  .  .  .  The  why 
and  the  how  is  all  mystery.  Our  business  is  with 
the  fact  as  we  find  it,  which  wise  men  accept 
nobly,  and  do  not  quarrel  with  it." 

"In  1570,  he  was  struck  with  paralysis;  he 
recovered  partially,  and  lived  for  two  more  years, 
but  they  were  years  so  deplorable  that  even  his 
heart  grew  weary  and  sick  within  him,  and  he 
longed  to  be  gone  out  of  the  world.  As  before, 
he  was  the  one  centre  of  life  round  which  the 
ever-flagging  energies  of  the  Protestants  rallied; 
but  by  the  necessity  of  the  time,  which  could  not 
be  resisted,  the  lead  of  the  parly  fell  to  one  or 
other  of  the  great  noblemen  who  were  small  credit 
to  it,  and  who  were  following  worldly  objects 
under  a  mask  of  sanctity.  The  first  regent  who 
succeeded  Murray  was  Uarnlcy's  father,  the  Karl 
of  Lenox  ;  then  he  too  was  murdered,  and  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  with  their  Utkluin  bishops;  the 
country  tearing  itself  in  pieces,  and  they  unwill- 
ing to  commit  themselves  to  peremptory  action, 
lest  Elizabeth  (as  they  expected  that  she  would) 
should  restore  Mary,  and  if  they  had  gone  too  far 
in  opposition  to  her  they  might  find  it  impossible 
to  obtain  their  pardon.  Once  more,  in  this  (hs- 
tracled  time,  Knox  stood  out  alone,  broken  with 
age  and  sickness,  and  deserted  even  by  the  assem- 


bly of  the  Kirk,  to  brave  the  storm,  and  again  to 
conquer  in  it.  He  had  been  required  to  pray  for 
the  queen. 

"  '  I  pray  not  for  her  as  queen,'  he  said,  '  for 
queen  to  me  she  is  not ;  and  I  am  not  a  man  of 
law  that  has  my  tongue  to  sell  for  silver  or  the 
favour  of  the  world.  And  for  what  I  have  spoke 
against  the  adultery  and  the  murder,  when  1  am 
taught  by  God's  word  that  the  reproof  of  sin  is  an 
evil  thing,  1  shall  do  as  God's  word  commands 
me.  But  unto  that  time,  which  will  not  be  till 
the  morn  after  doomsday,  and  not  then,  I  hold 
the  sentence  given  by  God  to  his  prophets  Jeremy 
and  Kzekiel,  to  stand  for  a  perpetual  law,  which, 
with  God's  assistance,  I  follow  to  my  life's  end.' 

(Conclusion  next  week.J 
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Dear  and  tender  Friends, — My  spirit  tenderly 
salutes  you  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  with  living 
desires  that  you  may  be  preserved  in  this  day  of 
trial ;  and  with  concern  for  the  honour  and  pros- 
perity of  Truth.    May  none  faint  in  the  day  ol 
adversity,  although  their  strength  may  be  small. 
Look  not  at  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  in  all 
your   meetings,  and   at    all   times,  wait  upon 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  who  by  his  light,  will  give 
you  to  see  through  all  wrong  spirits,  that  are 
<rot  up  in  this  day.    Although  the  enemy  vaunt 
himself  with  "  great  swelling  words,"  yet  heed 
him  not ;  mind  the  "  Light,"  for  that  is  over  him  ; 
but  take  care  that  he  draws  you  not  away  from 
that,  from  Christ:  wait  in  the  patience,  for  the 
faith  which  gives  the  victory  over  all  false  and 
contrary  spirits,  lor  they  are  all  bounded  by  him, 
and  his  power  is  the  same  now  as  formerly; 
"  Hitherto  shall  thou  come  and  no  farther,  and 
here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."    But  oh  ! 
flee  not.    Thou  canst  not  flee  from  the  enemy, 
only  as  thou  comes  to  the  Light,  and  waits  and 
abides  there ;  for  there  Satan  dares  not  come. 
Our  warfare  is  not  carnal,  but  with  the  powers  of 
darkness  and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places. 
But  first,  dear  Friends,  let  us  experience  and 
know  the  conquest  of  the  enemy  in  ourselves. 
Are  we  delivered  from  all  captivity?    Are  we 
brought  out  of  Babylonish  captivity,  into  the  glo- 
rious freedom  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Zioni 
Is  every  thought  brought  in  subjection  to  Christ? 
For  this  we  must  know  belbre  we  can  labour  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  even  as  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  the  true  Israel  wept  and 
cried  in  Babylon  ;  ihey  longed,  they  prayed,  they 
fasted  for  their  deliverance,  and  in  due  lime  Ihe 
Lord  delivered  them,  and  their  deliverance  was 
wonderful,    if  we  are  rightly  concerned,  the  Lord 
j  will  in  due  time  deliver  us  from  all  captivily,  both 
'  inward  and  outward.    Let  us  remember  those 
'  Jews,  their  degradation,  the  power  of  ihcir  con- 
querors, the  desolation  of  Zion,  the  strength  of  Ba- 
bylon, how  their  enemies  scorned  ihcm — what  will 
these  feeble  Jews  do? — but  lie  who  suflered  them 
\  to  go  into  captivity  for  their  sins,  for  their  departure 
from  him,  had  now  been  entreated,  and  was  set 
'  to  deliver  them.    lie  who  has  the  hearts  of  all 
I  men  in  his  hands,  ond  can  turn  them  as  the  rivers 
jarc  turned,  the  Lord  Ciod  Almighty  was  set  to 
deliver  them,  and  no  power  could  hinder  it;  they 
'  were  redeemed,  and  the  Lord  only  had  the  praise. 
Say  no  more,  strangers  have  devoured  our  herit- 
age, the  foxes  walk  upon  Zion  ;  but  let  us  rather 
say,  we  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  and  he  has 
brought  this  evil  upon  us.    Let  us  entreat  the 
Lord  that  he  may  have  mercy  upon  us;  and  as 
we  arc  suflicicntly  bowed  before  him,  he  will 
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arise  to  bless  us,  and  we  shall  know  the  language 
of  the  psalmist  fulfilled:  "The  time  to  favour 
Zion,  the  set  time  is  come,  for  her  servants  take 
pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  favour  the  dust  there 
of,"  Oh  !  then  may  we  be  willing  to  be  given  up 
as  unto  death,  for  the  cause  of  Christ;  may  we 
esteem  all  reproach  as  good  for  us,  and  count 
nothing  too  hard  to  bear  tor  his  sake.  Show  the 
same  devotedness  as  was  shown  of  old,  even  byi 
Esther,  who  when  about  to  undertake  for  the  de 
liverance  of  her  people,  said,  ''I  will  go,  and  if 
perish,  I  perish."  But  let  none  turn  away ;  let 
none  say  there  is  no  hope,  the  enemy  is  loofjd 
strong,  too  subtle,  too  numerous.  Ah  !  this  is  what 
he  wants  ;  to  frighten,  to  dismay  ;  but  let  us  trust 
in  the  Lord  ;  his  power  is  over  all ;  "  He  is  our 
God  and  he  will  save  us." 

In  the  love  of  the  Lord, 

S.  C. 

Canada  West,  Tenth  month,  1853. 
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We  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  per 
tinacity  with  which  many  of  the  notable  housewives 
in  this  city,  exclude  the  light  of  the  sun  from  theii 
dwellings.  If  you  enter  them  at  noonday,  espe- 
cially in  warm  weather,  you  are  obliged  to  grope 
your  way,  almost  as  carefully  as  if  you  wen 
threading'  some  subterranean  passage,  and  witl 
the  present  fashion  of  having  the  furniture  strewi  fc 
all  over  the  parlour,  you  run  no  little  risk  o 
stumbling  over  a  chair  or  a  table,  and  perhap 
breaking  a  leg  or  an  arm.  Remonstrance  agains 
this  absurd  practice,  is  met  with  the  plea  of  dam 
awe  to  the  colour  of  the  carpet,  from  the  admis 
sion  of  light,  the  reflection  apparently  never  oc 
curring,  that  if  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  produc 
so  sensible  an  effect  upon  inorganic  matter,  thei 
influence  on  the  physical  system  must  probabl 
be  equally  active  for  good  or  evil.  We  do  m 
think  it  needful  for  healthfulness  to  admit  a  fu 
flood  of  light  into  our  rooms  during  the  whole  da} 
but  we  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  gloom 
semi-darkness  in  which  many  of  our  over-ni( 
citizens  have  their  homes  involved,  contribuU 
not  a  little  to  the  necessity  for  employing  a  ph; 
sician ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  sickl 
etiolated  aspect  of  many  young  females  wl 
spend  most  of  their  time  at  home,  arises  from  thej 
being  rarely  brought  under  the  influence  of  t! 
bright  beams  of  the  sun.  The  exclusion  of  lig 
predisposes  the  system  to  scrofulous  affectioi 
and  is  sure  to  blanch  the  skin  and  deteriorate  t 
blood. 

Dr.  Moore,  the  celebrated  metaphysician,  th 
speaks  of  light  on  body  and  mind  : — "  A  tadpc 
confined  in  darkness  would  never  become  a  froj; 
and  an  infant  deprived  of  heaven  and  free  ligi 
will  only  grow  into  a  shapeless  idiot,  instead  o; 
beautiful  and  reasonable  being.  Hence  in  II 
deep,  dark  gorges  and  ravines  of  the  Swiss  \' 
lois,  where  the  direct  sunshine  never  reaches,  tl 
hideous  prevalence  of  idiocy  startles  the  travelll 
It  is  a  strange,  melancholy  idiocy.  Many  c 
zens  are  incapable  of  any  articulate  speech  ;  soM 
are  deaf,  some  labour  under  all  these  privatioi|i 
and  all  are  misshapen  in  almost  every  part  of  |e 
body.  I  believe  there  is,  in  all  places,  a  markil 
difference  in  the  healthiness  of  houses,  accordig 
to  their  aspect  with  the  sun,  and  those  are  dec- 
ediy  the  healthiest,  other  things  being  equal.p 
which  all  the  rooms  are,  during  some  part  of  « 
day,  fully  exposed  to  direct  light.  Epidentis 
attack  inhabitants  on  the  shady  side  of  « 
street,  and  totally  exempt  those  on  the  ot:* 
side ;  and  even  in  such  epidemics  as  ague,  « 
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morbid  influence  is  often  thus  partial  in  its  la- 
bour." 


(0 


F(ir  "  The  Friend.'' 

Original  letters  on  literary  Subjects. 
No.  3. 

.  .  .  After  the  collection  of  letters  made  by 
Rebecca  Warner,  meniioned  in  my  last,  1  read 
wo  quarto  volumes  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
3arls  Clarendon  and  Rochester.  These  letters 
vere  all,  or  nearly  all,  on  politics, — and  explain- 
d  many  circumstances  of  national  importance, 
irhey  throw  some  light  upon  the  labours  of  Wil- 
'iam  Penn,  and  Robert  Barclay,  in  the  Court  of 
ving  James  II.,  for  the  general  good,  yet  there  are 
ew  passages  in  them  to  quote, — the  letters  being 
lain  narratives  of  facts,  dry  and  historical. 

These  volumes  having  been  examined,  I  next 
ook  up  t,wo  quarto  volumes  of  the  letters  of  Eliza- 
)eth  Carter  and  Caroline  Talbot  Before  charac- 
erizing  these,  I  will  siate  that  I  have  since  read 
hree  octavo  volumes  of  Elizabeth  Carter's  letters 
o  Elizabeth  Montague,  and  four  octavo  volumes 
■f  )f  those  written  by  Elizabeth  Montague,  many  of 
™||vhich  were  addressed  to  Elizabeth  Carter.  These 
hree  women  were  among  the  best  letter  writers 
if  il  their  time,  and  that  time  embraced  a  William 
m  Jowper.  The  letters  in  these  volumes  are  gene- 
ally  exceedingly  lively  and  spirited,  giving  clear 
nd  tangible  impressions  of  the  things  and  events 
lescribcd,  be  they  pleasant  adventures,  romantic 
sli  jcenery,  religious  thoughls,  metaphysical  specu- 
ilii  Ations,  or  fancy  dresses. 

Elizabeth  Carter  was  a  very  learned  woman, 
lid  a  very  busy,  active  one  in  every  department 
■Jill  if  life.  Whether  she  was  corresponding  with  the 
I  I  earned  on  the  meaning  of  Greek  passages, — 
'  .liking  of  fashionable  foppery, — the  excitement 
, ilii|nd  dresses  of  ball-rooms, — the  composition  of 
)W  iikes,  or  the  knitting  of  stockings, — she  seems 
i!  !  Iways  at  home,  always  understanding  practically 
111  lie  subject  of  which  she  treats.  She  was  a  great 
cilMtudent  of  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  and  in 
■\m  !he  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  had^tew  su- 
I  eriors  in  England.  She  taught  her  younger 
I's  fother,  qualifying  him  at  home  for  college  ; — and 
a|i!  o  thorough  had  been  the  instruction  she  gave 
Mcii  lim,  that  when  he  had  passed  through  an  exami- 
lation  by  the  professors,  they  were  greatly  pleas- 
d  with  his  proficiency,  and  inquired  under  what 
lastcr  he  had  studied.  They  declared  that  no 
upil  had  ever  entered  Oxford  more  completely 
repared  than  he.  Elizabeth  Carter  translated 
pictetus,  wrote  many  poems,  furnished  two  num- 
ers  of  the  Rambler,  and  was  engaged  in  various 
ihcr  literary  performances.  In  short,  she  was 
woman  of  high  standing  among  the  literati  of 
er  day.  As  a  natural  consequence,  perhaps,  of 
eiijlvertasking  her  brain,  she  had  very  frequent 
addliltacks  of  headache,  and  was  generally  obliged 
in  iId  pass  a  day  or  two  of  every  week  in  bed.  She 
isifll'as  a  great  wulker, — and  in  her  letters  gives  some 
heS|l|ery  amusing,  and  many  animated  descriptions  of 
iveil;»  footing"  seven,  ten,  and  even  sixteen  miles  at  a 
iiyci|tretch  for  busmess,  pleasure,  or  mere  exercise. 
,;s«|l  Some  of  her  letters  in  these  volumes  are 
/atioijihe  productions  of  youth,  written  before  '  wisdom' 
tof  li:»d  taught  her  to  curb  an  exuberant  fancy,  mo- 
■AitWy  her  humour,  or  reduce  the  more  laboured 
coidillioughts  and  deeper  movements  of  her  intellect,  to 
jdeclhe  light  touches  and  brief  expressions  suitable  to 
iuai,  111  epistolary  style.  The  letters,  however,  whe- 
her  written  in  youth,  in  maturity,  or  in  her  old 
ige,  are  very  pleasant  and  readable.  A  tendency 
o  exaggerate  feelings,  and  slightly  to  caricature 
acts,  to  make  them  more  striking,  is  perhaps, 
,iie,i  H-'casionally  apparent,  especially  in  those  written 
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when  young.  Many  passages  in  her  letters  are 
amusingly  descriptive, — and  many  selting  forth 
her  feelings  and  thoughts,  contain  sentiments- so 
just,  and  so  happily  expressed,  that  a  volume  of 
pleasant  and  valuable  reading  might  be  extracted 
from  them. 

The  letters  of  Catharine  Talbot  indicate  a  mind 
active,  literary,  and  withal  guided  by  good,  sound, 
moral  and  religious  principle.  She  appears  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  some  of  the  mod- 
ern languages,  and  slightly  so  with  the  Latin, 
but  was  not  like  her  friend  and  correspondent 
Elizabeth  Carter,  familiar  with  the  Greek.  She 
was  of  a  very  weakly  frame,  and  in  middle  age 
was  taken  by  death  from  a  large  circle  of  mourn- 
ing friends.  She  published  nothing,  but  after  her 
death,  her  friend  Elizabeth  Carter,  edited  her 
literary  remains,  of  which  many  have  been  sold. 
Her  "Reflections  on  every  day  of  the  Week," 
has  had  a  very  wide  circulation  among  religious 
readers,  and  it  continues  to  this  day  to  be  in  de- 
mand. 

Elizabeth  Montague,  the  friend  of  Carter  and 
Talbot,  was  in  some  respects  very  much  like  them. 
She  was  literary, — she  was  a  good  letter-writer, — 
she  was  animated  in  spirit,  though  fragile  in  body, 
and  mingled  in  the  same  circle  in  life  as  the) 
did.  Her  husband — the  other  two  were  never 
married — was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a 
man  of  wealth  and  political  influence, — and  she 
had  every  outward  comfort  which  money  can 
command  ;  yet  the  loss  of  her  only  child,  a  fine 
hearty  boy  of  two  years  old,  carried  off  suddenly 
by  convulsions  arising  from  cutting  his  teeth,  and 
the  death  of  many  of  her  beloved  friends,  gave 
her  sad  token  that  sorrow  is  the  lot  of  mortality. 
Under  her  trials,  she  bore  up  wonderfully,  and 
her  letters  at  times  still  continued  to  contain  many 
bright  things.    She  wrote  three  of  the  Dialogues 
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of  the  Dead,  published  in  Lord  Lyttleton's  work 
bearing  that  name,  and  I  think  they  are  among 
the  best  in  the  collection.  Great  praise  is,  be- 
stowed on  her  conversational  powers,  by  her 
cotemporaries. 

These  three  women  in  their  letters  sometimes 
elaborate  sentiments  too  much,  and  sometimes 
they  labour  at  being  vivacious  and  witty.  Yet 
leaving  out  all  passages  marked  by  these  defects, 
and  all  those  which  treat  of  such  trivial  things  as 
dresses  and  fashions,  there  is  much  left  worth 
reading.  Although  the  letters  describe  with  ani- 
mation the  scenes  of  fashionable  folly  in  which 
they  mingled,  yet  they  always  display  a  strong 
feeling  ol"  respect  and  reverence  for  Christianity, 
and  contain  many  passages  enforcing  sound  mo- 
rality, religious  feeling  and  Christian  truth. 
Their  lives,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those 
who  best  knew  them,  were  adorned  with  many 
virtues  ;  and  when  the  close  came,  the  end  to  each 
of  them  was  crowned  with  the  Christian's  hope. 

1  send  thee  but  one  extract  from  these  letters, 
and  that  was  not  made  for  any  peculiar  merit  it 
possessed,  but  because  of  the  information  it  con- 
tains touching  a  member  of  our  Society,  and  one 
who  is  to  the  readers  of  Samuel  Fothergill's  let- 
ters, an  old  friend — Ann  Fothergill.  The  letter 
from  which  it  was  taken,  was  written  by  Eliza- 
beth Carter,  from  Deal,  and  was  dated  Tenth 
month  29th,  1776.  She  says,  "  Dr.  Fothergill 
has  sent  his  sister  here  to  bathe;  she  is  as  abso- 
lute a  Quaker  as  himself,  but  i  think  less  stifl", — 
and  a  very  sensible  woman.  She  drank  tea  with 
me  yesterday,  and  expressed  herself  much  pleased 
to  see  '  friend  Carter  again  after  the  distance  ol 
twenty-five  years  ;'  since  which,  she  in  the  still- 
ness of  Quakerism,  does  not  look  a  day  older, 
whilst  I  amongst  the  bustle  of  this  worky-day- 
world,  am  advanced  half  a  century." 


The  letters  give  much  insight  into  the  literature 

of  the  age,  and  many  interesting  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  then  living  authors  are  recorded. 
The  writers  of  the  letters  tell  us  of  meeting  and 
mingling  in  social  intercourse  with  persons  with 
whom  as  authors,  we  are  well  acquainted  ;  and  it 
is  |)leasant  to  peep  at  people  of  whom  we  have 
read  much,  in  their  every-day  dress,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  those  amongst  whom  they  were  moving, 
acting,  and  speaking.  We  have  seen  them,  in  a 
certain  sense,  in  their  writings,  but  then  they 
were  dressed  in  their  best,  and  often  wore  a 
mask  ; — but  as  described  in  the  letters,  they  are 
without  artificial  attire,  moving  about  free  and 
easy  in  social  life.  Here  we  may  see  Ed- 
ward Young,  lively  and  mirthful,  and  altogether 
different  from  the  melancholy,  sorrow-loving 
man,  which  I  fancy  every  reader  of  the  Night 
Thoughts,  has  pictured  him  in  his  imagination. 

The  next  volumes  I  examined  were  two  quar- 
tos, containing  the  letters  of  David  Garrick, 
There  was  not  much  in  them  to  attract  attention, 
yet  1  made  one  extract,  which  I  will  send  thee. 
Thou  read,  1  believe,  the  letter  I  wrote  to  R., 
giving  an  account  of  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee,  at 
Stratford,  on  the  Avon,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from 
her,  requesting  an  explanation  of  a  passage  in 
Cowper's  Task,  about  the  mulberry  tree.  If  so, 
thou  wilt  remember  that  this  fete  was  got  up  by 
Garrick,  stimulated  thereto  by  receiving  the 
Freedom  of  the  Borough  of  Stratl'ord,  enclosed  in 
a  box  made  of  the  wood  of  a  mulberry  tree,  said 
to  have  been  planted  by  Shakespeare.  Garrick 
wrote  an  Ode  to  be  recited  on  the  occasion,  and 
intended  that  a  jubilee  in  honour  of  Shakespeare 
should  be  renewed  yearly  at  that  place, — but  the 
various  unpleasant  things  connected  with  the  first 
celebration,  prevenied  any  repetition  of  the  folly. 
Heavy  rains  attended, — provisions  and  other  ne- 
cessaries failed, — the  tavern-keepers  charged 
enormous  prices  for  everything  furnished,  and  a 
multitude  of  minor  discomforts  beset  the  immense 
crowd  who  had  gathered  at  Stratford  to  witness 
it.  Samuel  Foole,  who  was  one  of  the  most  pun- 
ning  men  England  has  ever  produced,  draws  a  ludi- 
crous, and  yet  forcible  picture  of  this  great  failure. 
He  says,  "A  jubilee  is  a  public  invitation,  circu- 
lated by  puffing,  to  go  post  without  horses,  to  a 
borough  without  representatives,  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  aldermen  who  are  not  magistrates  ; 
to  celebrate  a  poet  whose  own  works  have  made 
him  immortal,  by  an  ode  without  poetry,  music 
without  melody,  dinners  without  victuals,  and 
lodgings  without  beds;  a  masquerade  where  half 
the  i>eople  are  barefaced,  a  horse-race  up  to  the 
knees  in  water,  fireworks  extinguished  as  soon  as 
lighied,  and  a  gingerbread  amphitheatre,  which 
like  a  house  of  cards,  tumbled  to  pieces  as  soon 
as  it  was  finished." 

From  Garrick's  letters,  I  turned  to  a  volume  of 
a  far  different  kind,  containing  the  correspondence 
of  William  Jones,  the  learned  man,— .-the  great 
master  of  oriental  literature.  His  letters  are  well 
written,  and  display  a  true  love  fur  civil  liberty, 
and  the  preservation  of  human  rights.  In  skim- 
ming over  these,  I  was  particularly  pleased  with 
a  letter  to  Lord  Althorpe.  It  describes  an  expe- 
riment performed  on  an  electrical  eel,  by  a  man 
named  Walsh,  who  wished  to  prove  that  certain  eels 
possess  a  sixth  sense,  which  enables  them  to  appre- 
ciate an  electrical  current.  The  eel  was  placed 
in  a  trough  containing  water,  into  which  two 
wires  were  inserted,  the  other  ends  of  which  were 
placed  in  glasses  on  a  distant  table.  The  eel 
took  no  notice  of  the  wires,  whilst  the  glasses  on 
the  table  were  not  connected,  but  no  sooner  did  a 
metallic  instrument  join  them,  or,  in  other  words, 
complete  the  electric  cu  rent,  than  the  fish  giving 
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a  sudden  start,  would  swim  instantly  to  the  wires. 
This  letter  w;»s  svritten  ;ibout  the  close  of  1776, 
when  the  wilfulness  of  King  George  III.,  and  his 
ministers,  had  incensed  the  fierce-spirited  zealots 
for  freedom  in  America  so  much,  that  they  had 
taken  up  arms  and  declared  themselves  independ- 
ent. William  Jones  was  in  favour  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  appears  to  have  had  no  confidence  in 
the  king's  advisers  to  the  warlike  measures  pur- 
sued, in  the  letter,  after  giving  a  detail  of  the 
experiment  on  the  eel,  he  calls  such  things 
"pleasant  amusements,"  and  ohjccis  of  a  "just 
curiosity,"  and  then  adds,  "  Believe  me,  my  dear 
lord,  it  is  not  by  electrical  exi)t  riments,  nor  by 
triangular  instruments,  nor  by  conductors  of  wire, 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  avert  the  black  storm 
which  hangs  over  us.  Let  you  and  I,  therelbre, 
be  phi!oso[)hers  now  and  then,  but  citizens  al- 
ways ;  let  us  sometimes  observe  with  eagerness 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  but  let  us  incessantly 
watch  the  satellites  of  the  king." 

After  giving  a  brief  investigation  of  William 
Jones's  leiters,  I  look  up  a  volume  written  by 
a  woman  named  Uelany,  who  was  a  friend  ol 
Carter,  Talbot,  and  Montague,  although  much 
their  senior.  These  letters  are  filled  with  plea- 
sant gossip  of  no  value,  about  her  interviews  with 
the  royal  family  ;  the  queen's  kindness,  and  the 
king's  courtesy  and  respect  for  lier  years. 

Selected  for"Tlie  Friend." 

I  thank  thee  Father  that  I  live  ! 

I  thiink  thee  for  these  gifts  of  thine — 

For  bending  skies  of  heavenly  blue, 

And  stars  divine ; 

For  this  green  earth,  where  wild  sweet  airs 
Like  forest  spirits  joyous  stray — 
For  winding  stream,  and  trees,  and  flowers, 
Beside  its  way. 

But  more  I  thank  thee  for  true  hearts 
Tliat  bear  sweet  gifts  of  love  to  me, 
Whom  mine  tnfolds,  and  feels  thai  this 
Is  love  of  Thee. 

Warm  from  the  spirit  spreads  around 
An  atmosphere — serene — divine — 
Magueticul,  like  golden  haze 

Encireling  mine. 

To-day  I  bless  Thee  most  for  power — 
It  draws  inir,  Father,  nearest  Tliee — 
To  love  ulL  Thine  e'en  though  they  give 
iVo  luve  to  me. 

In  stillness  deep  I  walk  a  land 
AVhere  spirit  forms  my  footstei)S  greet, 
And  beauteous  ihougiits,  an  angel  band 

Chant  low  and  sweet. 

Drear  hours  I  know  will  darkly  come, 
Like  spring-time  days  of  cloud  and  rain, 
But  thus  must  hearts  like  wintry  fields 

Cirow  green  again. 

1  thank  Thee  Faliicr,  tliat  I  live  I 
Though  wailliigs  (ill  this  earth  of  Thine, 
To  suller  with  lliy  sulVering  ones 

Is  joy  divine  I 

For  oven  I,  sn  weak  and  poor, 
May  lieur  some  wonls  of  life  from  Thee, 
A  l>eam  of  hope  may  reach  some  heart 
J'^ven  through  me. 

Sclcrtotl. 

THE  .STRAYED  LAMB. 
A  giddy  buuli  one  afternoon 

llad  from  the  fold  departed  ; 
Tlie  lender  slieplierd  niiiised  it  soon, 

And  sought  it  broken-hearted. 

Not  all  the  flock  that  shared  his  lore, 
Could  from  the  search  delay  hira  ; 

Nor  clouds  of  midnight  darkness  move, 
Nor  fear  of  suffering  sloy  him. 

But  night  and  day  he  went  his  way, 

In  sorrow  till  he  tound  it; 
And  when  he  saw  it  fainting  lie, 

He  clasped  his  arms  around  it. 


And  closely  sheltered  in  his  breast, 

From  every  ill  to  save  it; 
He  brought  it  to  his  home  of  rest, 

And  pitied  and  forgave  it. 

And  so  the  Savionr  will  forgive 

The  Utile  ones  that  fear  him  ; 
Their  pains  remove,  their  sins  forgive. 

And  draw  them  gently  near  him : 

Bless  while  they  live,  and  when  they  die. 

When  soul  and  body  sever, 
Conduct  them  to  his  home  on  high, 

To  dwell  with  him  forever. 


A  SOAR  TIIROUGU  THE  HEAVENS. 

Sir  W.  Herschell  has  penetrated  to  the  limits 
of  the  Milky  Way,  and  sent  his  almost  illimitable 
sounding-line  far  beyond  into  the  vast  abyss  of 
space,  boundless  and  unfathomable.  And  do  you 
inquire  the  depth  of  this  stupendous  stratum  ol 
stars?  The  answer  may  be  given,  since  we  have 
ihe  unit  of  measure  in  the  distance  of  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Light,  with  its  amazing  velocity, 
requires  ten  years  to  come  to  us  from  the  nearest 
fixed  stars;  and  yet  Sir  William  Herschell  con- 
cluded, from  the  examinations  he  had  been  able 
to  make,  that  in  some  places  the  depth  of  the 
Milky  Way  was  such,  that  no  less  than  five  hun- 
dred stars  were  ranged  one  behind  the  other  in  a 
line,  each  separated  from  ihe  other  by  a  distance 
equal  to  that  which  divides  our  sun  from  the 
nearest  fixed  star;  so  that,  for  light  to  sweep 
across  the  diameter  of  this  vast  congeries  of  stars, 
would  require  a  period  of  a  thousand  years,  at 
the  rate  of  12,000,000  of  miles  in  every  minute 
of  time ! 

The  countless  millions  of  stars  composing  the 
Milky  Way  appear  to  be  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  flat  zone  or  ring,  or  rather  stratum,  of  irregular 
shape.  Its  extent  is  so  great  as  properly  to  Ibrm 
a  universe  of  itself.  If  it  were  possible,  to-night, 
to  wing  our  flight  to  any  one  of  the  bright  stars 
which  blaze  around  us,  sweeping  away  I'rom  our 
own  system,  until  [ilanet  after  planet  lades  in  the 
disiance,  and  finally  the  sun  ilself  shrinks  into  a 
mere  star,  alighting  on  a  strange  world  that  cir- 
cles round  a  new  and  magnificent  sun,  which  has 
grown  and  expanded  in  our  sight,  until  it  blazes 
will)  a  glory  equal  to  that  of  our  own — liere  let 
us  pause,  and  look  out  upon  the  starry  heavens 
which  would,  after  such  a  flight,  surround  us. 

We  have  passed  over  sixty  millions  ol  millions 
of  miles.  We  have  reached  a  new  system  ol 
worlds  revolving  about  another  sun  ;  and  from 
this  remote  point  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  new 
heavens,  as  well  as  a  new  earth  on  which  we 
stand.  Ikil,  no.  Lilt  up  your  eyes,  and  lo  1  the 
old  lamiliar  coi.stcllations  are  all  there.  Yonder 
blazes  Orion,  with  its  rich  and  gorgeous  belt ; 
there  comes  Arcturus;  and  yonder  the  Northern 
liear  circles  his  ceaseless  journey  round  liic  pole. 
All  is  unchanged,  and  the  mighty  distance  over 
wliich  wc  have  passed,  is  but  the  thousandth  part 
of  the  entire  diameler  of  this  grand  cluster  of  suns  ! 
and  systems;  and,  although  wc  have  swept  from 
our  sun  lo  the  nearest  fixed  star,  and  have  travel- 
led a  distance  which  light  ilsell  cannot  traverse  in 
less  than  ten  years,  yet  the  change  wrought  by 
this  mighty  journey,  in  the  appearance  of  the 
heavens,  is  no  greaier  than  would  be  produced  in 
the  relaiivc  positions  of  the  persons  composing 
an  audience  to  a  person  near  its  centre,  who 
should  change  his  seat  with  his  immediate  neigh- 
bour 1 

Such,  then,  is  the  scale  on  which  the  starry 
heavens  are  built.  If,  in  examining  the  magnifi- 
cent orbits  of  the  remoter  planets,  and  in  tracing 
the  interminable  career  of  some  of  the  far-sweep- 


ing comets,  we  feared  there  might  not  be  room  foe 
the  accomplishment  of  their  vast  orbits,  our  fears 
are  now  at  an  end.  There  is  no  jostling  here; 
no  interference,  no  perturbation  of  the  planets  ol 
one  system  by  the  suns  of  another.  Each  is  iso- 
lated  and  independent,  filling  the  regions  of  space 
assigned,  and,  within  its  own  limits,  holding  on 
its  appointed  movements. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  Milkj 
Way.  In  case  it  be  possible  to  pierce  its  boun. 
daries,  and  pass  through  into  the  regions  o 
space  which  lie  beyond,  the  inquiry  arises,  wha' 
meets  the  vision  there?  what  lies  beyond  thes( 
mighty  limits?  Does  creation  cease  with  rhii 
one  great  cluster?  and  is  all  blank  beyond  iti 
boundary? 

Here  again  the  telescope  has  given  us  an  an- 
swer. When  we  shall  have  travelled  outwan 
from  our  own  sun,  and  passed  in  a  straight  lini 
from  star  to  star,  until  we  shall  have  left  behim 
us,  in  grand  perspective,  a  series  of  five  hundreii 
suns,  we  then  stand  on  the  confines  of  our  owi 
great  cluster  of  stars.  All  behind  blazes  with  th' 
light  of  countless  orbs,  scattered  in  wild  magnifi 
cence,  while  all  before  us  is  deep,  impenetrablf 
unbroken  darkness.  No  glance  of  human  visio 
can  pierce  the  dark  profound. 

But  summoning  the  telescope  to  our  aid,  let  u 
pursue  our  mighty  journey  through  space;  for  i 
the  distance  we  are  just  able  to  discern  a  fair 
haze  of  light,  a  minute  luminous  cloud  whie 
comes  up  to  meet  us,  and  towards  this  object  w 
will  urge  our  flight.  We  leave  the  shining  mi 
lions  of  our  own  great  cluster  far  behind.  Ii 
stars  are  shrinking  and  fading;  its  dimension 
are  contracting.  It  once  filled  the  whole  heaven 
and  now  its  myriads  of  blazing  orbs  could  almo 
be  grasped  with  a  single  hand.  But  now  loc 
forward.  A  new  universe,  of  astonishing  grai 
deur,  bursts  on  the  sight.  The  cloud  of  light  ht 
swelled  and  expanded,  and  its  millions  of  suns  noj 
fill  the  whole  heavens. 

We  have  reached  the  clustering  of  ten  millioi 
of  stars.  Look  to  the  right — there  is  no  limii 
look  to  the  left — there  is  no  end.  Above,  belo' 
sun  rises  upon  sun,  and  system  on  system, 
endless  and  immeasurable  perspective.  Here  is  . 
new  universe,  as  magnificent,  as  glorious  as  o 
own  ;  a  new  Milky  Way,  whose  vast  diameter  tl 
flashing  light  would  not  cross  in  a  thousand  yearj 
Nor  is  this  a  solitary  object.  Go  out  on  a  clej 
cold  winter  night,  and  reckon  the  stars  whiij 
strew  Ihe  heavens,  and  count  their  number;  aij 
for  every  single  orb  thus  visible  to  the  naked  ey| 
the  telescope  reveals  a  universe,  far  sunk  in  ti 
depths  of  space,  and  scattered  with  vast  prolusii!, 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  heavens. 

If  there  be  anything  which  can  lead  the  mi  i 
upward  to  the  Omnipotent  liuler  of  the  Univen, 
and  give  to  it  an  approximate  knowledge  of  Ii 
incomprehensible  attributes,  it  is  lo  be  found  I 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  his  works.  ' 

If  you  would  know  his  glory,  examine  the  ^ 
j  lermiiiable  range  of  suns  and  systems  whil 
crowd  the  Milky  Way.  Multiply  the  hundil 
millions  of  stars  which  belong  to  our  own  "  islal 
universe,"  by  the  thousands  of  those  astral  s;- 
terns  that  exist  in  space  within  the  range  of  hump 
vision,  and  then  you  may  form  some  idea  of  llJ 
infinitude  of  his  kingdom  ;  for  lo  I  these  are  l(t 
a  part  of  his  ways.  Examine  the  scale  on  whih 
the  universe  is  built.  Comprehend,  if  you  cr, 
the  vast  dimensions  of  our  sun.  Stretch  outwjd 
through  his  system,  from  planet  to  planet,  ad 
circumscribe  the  whole  within  the  immense  c- 
cumference  of  Neptune's  orbit.  This  is  buia 
single  unit  out  of  the  myriads  of  similar  systerJ. 
[Take  the  wings  of  light,  and  flash  with  impelu  w 
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111 fo  ipeed,  day  and  night,  and  month  and  year,  till 
fean  jrouth  shall  wear  away,  and  middle  age  is  gone, 
be  jnd  the  extremest  limit  of  human  life  has  been 
elsfl  ittained  ;  count  at  every  pulse,  and  at  each,  speed 
sisj  )n  your  way  a  hundred  thousand  miles;  and 
spaa  vhen  a  hundred  years  have  rolled  by,  look  out 
ngoi  md  behold!  the  thronging  millions  of  blazing 
iuns  are  still  around  you,  each  separated  from 
Milk  he  other  by  such  a  distance  that,  in  this  journey 
Uibfa  century,  you  have  only  left  half  a  score  be- 
ns 0  lind  you. 

wlia  Would  you  gather  some  idea  of  the  eternity 
\ki  )"ast  of  God's  existence,  go  to  the  astronomer, 
I  iki  md  bid  him  lend  you  with  him  in  one  of  his 
oil  il  ivalks  through  space  ;  and,  as  he  sweeps  outward 
Tom  object  to  object,  from  universe  to  universe, 
inai  remember  that  the  light  from  those  filmy  stains 
ilwai  )n  the  deep  pure  blue  of  heaven,  now  falling  on 
liilii  (rour  eye,  has  been  traversing  space  for  a  million 
jelliB  )f  years. 

iniire  Would  you  gather  some  knowledge  of  the  om- 
ro\i  nipotence  of  God,  weigh  the  earth  on  which  we 
llilli  iwell,  ihen  count  the  millions  of  its  inhabitants 
jgnif  hat  have  come  and  gone  for  the  last  six  thousand 
irabk  shears.  Unite  their  strength  into  one  arm,  and 
visii  ;est  its  power  in  an  effort  to  move  this  earth.  It 
:ould  not  stir  it  a  single  foot  in  a  thousand  years ; 
leli  ind  yet,  under  the  omnipotent  hand  of  God,  not 
1  minute  passes  that  it  does  not  fly  far  more  than 
I  thousand  miles.  But  this  is  a  mere  atom — an 
nsignificant  point  among  his  innumerable  worlds, 
eclij^t  his  bidding,  every  planet,  and  satellite,  and 
lomljpomet,  and  the  sun  itself,  fly  onward  in  their 
ppointed  courses.  His  single  arm  guides  the 
illions  of  sweeping  suns,  and  around  his  throne 
ircles  the  great  constellation  of  unnumbered 
niverses. 

Would  you  comprehend  the  idea  of  the  omni- 
araifeci'ewce  of  God,  remember  that  the  highest  pinna- 
le  of  knowledge  reached  by  the  whole  human 
ace,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  its  brightest  in- 
ellects,  has  enabled  the  astronomer  to  compute 
pproximately  the  perturbations  of  the  planetary 
^vorlds.  He  has  predicted,  roughly,  the  return 
teloiipf  half  a  score  of  comets.  But  God  has  com- 
eiD|i  puted  the  mutual  perturbations  of  millions  of  suns 
;rei!  and  planets,  and  comets,  and  worlds,  without 
as oi  number,  through  the  ages  that  are  passed,  and 
lerii  throughout  the  ages  which  are  yet  to  come,  not 
yeiir  approximately,  but  with  perfect  and  absolute  pre- 
jds  cision. 

ivliii  Would  you  gain  some  idea  of  the  wisdom  of 
,fiaiGod,  look  to  the  admirable  adjustments  of  the 
eJef  magnificent  retinue  of  planets  and  satellites  which 
sweep  around  the  sun.  Every  globe  has  been 
olosii  weighed  and  poised,  every  orbit  has  been  mea- 
sured and  bent  to  its  beautiful  form.  All  is 
g  mil  changing  ;  but  the  laws  fixed  by  the  wisdom  of 
m-eRGod,  though  they  permit  the  rocking  to  and  fro 
,  i,l(iof  the  system,  never  introduce  disorder,  or  lead 
3„j(l^o  destruction.    All  is  perfect  and  harmonious  ; 

and  the  music  of  the  spheres  that  burn  and  roll 
ll,ei^round  our  sun  is  echoed  by  that  of  ten  millions 
„.|,ii^f  moving  worlds,  that  sing  and  shine  around  the 
iu[Kifi*^"ght  suns  that  reign  above. — MUcheWs  Flane- 
iijjlai^rz/  and  Stellar  Worlds. 

1)11^:1  Truth  for  Parents. — Dr.  Duff,  a  man  of  emi- 
pfinent  practical  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  eminent 
are li piety,  says: 

^j„,|iii  "  1  am  prepared  from  experience  to  say,  that  in 
jjjjnine  cases  out  of  ten  the  hoards  of  accumulated 
jijljj  money  given  to  children,  by  whom  they  were 
J  never  earned,  and  who  acquired  no  habits  of  in- 
^jjj  dustry,  or  thrift,  or  laboriousness,  prove,  in  point 
,  IjhI  of  fact,  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  I  am 
vsieo  prepared  to  substantiate  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Jjlji'not  merely  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
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ject,  but  from  the  statements  of  men  who  have 
been  of  watchful  and  observant  habits,  cultivated 
not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  America.  Bui 
it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  parents  know  so  little 
of  the  mass  of  misery  they  are  accumulating  for 
their  children,  in  heaping  up  these  hoards  for 
them ;  little  do  they  think  how  big  with  misery 
these  hoards  are." 

Let  parents  think  of  this  solemn  truth,  and  do 
good  with  their  wealth,  instead  of  treasuring  it 
up  for  their  children. 


For 

A  FAMILY  OP  FAITH. 


Tlie  Friend." 


OR  A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT   OF   SAMOEL  WATSOIV,  HIS 
WIFE,  AND  SOME  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 
(Continued  from  page  37.) 

It  would  appear  from  the  ages  of  some  of  their 
children,  that  about  the  year  1665  or  1666,  Sa- 
muel Watson  married  Mary  Monk,  widow  of 
Thomas  Monk,  of  South  Livertonhall,  in  Notting- 
hamshire. Mary  Monk  had  one  child,  Elizabeth, 
by  her  first  husband,  who  was  born  in  the  year 
1662,  or  early  in  1663.  Of  this  child,  her  faith- 
ful  dedication  in  early  life,  and  triumphant  close, 
we  shall  hear  more  hereafter. 

Samuel  Watson  had  made,  doubtless  under  Di- 
vine direction,  a  good  choice  in  his  wife.  She 
was,  he  testifies,  a  "dear  companion,  and  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  Gospel  of  life  and  salvation." 
Again  he  says,  she  was  "  given  by  the  great  God 
of  heaven  and  earth  to  be  a  yoke-fellow  to  me, 
not  only  in  body,  but  in  spirit.  Though  she  was 
attended  by  and  afflicted  with  many  infirmities  ol 
body,  yet  great  has  been  our  travails  and  exer- 
cises in  spirit  together,  in  prayer  and  supplication 
to  God,  who  hath  fitted  and  prepared  our  hearts 
with  prayers  and  thanksgiving  to  offer  up  to  him 
as  incense  upon  his  holy  altar.  He  hath  helped 
us  through  many  tribulations,  and  shed  abroad 
his  love  in  our  hearts,  and  made  us  livingly  to 
partake  together  of  the  springs  of  life  and  salva- 
tion. He  kept  us  in  true  unity  of  spirit,  as  heirs 
of  the  same  grace,  so  that  our  prayers  were  not 
hindered.  With  Jacob,  we  came  often  to  know  a 
wrestling  in  our  inward  man,  and  a  prevailing 
with  God  for  a  blessing." 

She  does  not  appear  to  have  travelled  much  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  doubtless  her  lot 
was  cast  properly  much  at  home, — having  a 
I'amily  of  several  children,  the  care  of  which  dur- 
ing her  husband's  imprisonments  and  travels, 
must  have  devolved  upon  her. 

One  of  the  acts  of  oppression  he  was  called  on 
to  endure,  Samuel  says,  was  "  for  being  at  three 
meetings  of  the  people  of  God,  and  bearing  my 
testimony  in  a  measure  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, — 
at  Eldreth,  on  the  12th  of  Fourth  month,  1670, 
in  my  own  house  next  First-day  alter,  and  at 
Settle  in  the  burying-place,  the  next  First-day." 
For  this  "  and  not  any  thing  else,"."  the  justices 
through  instigation  of  the  informers,  granted  three 
warrants  for  the  seizing  my  goods,  and  cattle, 
having  laid  a  fine  upon  me  of  £l20  for  those  three 
meetings.  The  officers  they  appointed,  came  in 
one  day,  and  took  away  most  of  my  cattle,  to  the 
value  of  £150.  The  time  when  they  executed 
this  bad  work,  was  on  the  last  day  of  the  Fourth 
month,  1670." 

Samuel  continues  his  account:  "After  they 
had  made  seizure,  some  of  my  neighbours,  I  sup- 
pose in  favour  to  me,  though  without  my  know- 
ledge,  undertook  to  pay  the  money  ;  accordingly 
they  made  sale  of  the  cattle,  and  distributed  the 
money  to  the  persons  concerned.  It  is  probable 
they  did  it  with  a  good  design,  lest  they  should 
be  sold  at  an  undervvorth."    When  the  money 


was  to  be  distributed,  Samuel  thus  wrote  to  the 

justices : 

"To  that  in  your  consciences  I  speak.  This 
money  which  you  take  from  me,  the  very  letter 
of  the  law  concerning  that  which  is  called  the  first 
offence,  does  not  empower,  if  I  had  right  done, — 
as  I  pleaded  with  you.  But  if  you  will  not  hear 
man,  the  righteous  God  will  plead  with  you,  and 
call  you  to  an  account  for  these  things, — even  (or 
taking  away  the  right  from  the  poor  and  innocent 
of  my  people,  saith  the  Lord.  Heavy  will  these 
things  be  upon  you  if  you  encourage  these  insti- 
gators  and  actors  of  these  wicked  works.  Consi- 
der,  and  commune  with  your  own  hearts,  and 
weigh  things  deeply,  and  see  whether  or  no  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah  be  not  fulfilled  in  these 
days?"  Jeremiah  v.  28 — 31.  "They  are  waxen 
fat,  they  shine:  yea,  they  overpass  the  deeds  of 
the  wicked;  they  judge  not  the  cause,  the  cause 
of  the  fatherless,  yet  they  prosper:  and  the  right 
of  the  needy  do  they  not  judge.  Shall  I  not  visit 
for  these  things ?  saith  the  Lord:  shall  not  my 
soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this  !  A 
wonderful  and  horrible  thing  is  committed  in  the 
land ;  the  prophets  prophecy  falsely,  and  the 
priests  bear  rule  by  their  means;  and  my  people 
love  to  have  it  so :  and  what  will  ye  do  in  the  end 
thereof?" 

Samuel  was  also  fined  £20  for  being  at  a  meet- 
ing with  Friends  at  Clitherow,  and  exercising  his 
gift  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Re- 
specting this,  he  says,  "  I  sutlered  patiently,  be- 
lieving m  the  righteous  God,  svho  will  give  every 
one  a  reward  according  to  their  doings." 

On  the  9ih  of  Eighth  month,  1682,  Samuel 
Watson  was  committed  to  prison  in  York  casile, 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  where 
he  lay  several  years.  Being  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  labouring  abroad  in  the  Gospel,  and 
of  bearing  a  testimony  for  the  Truth  to  the  woi  ld 
by  word  of  mouth,  his  mind  was  turned  to  addre-^s. 
ing  them  by  his  |)en.  He  prepared  an  essay  en- 
titled, "  A  mirror  to  distinguish  the  true  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  from  the  false  and  apostate  minis- 
ters, &c."  Il  is  dated  York  Castle,  the  9th  of 
Ninth  month,  1682.  The  preface  is  the  follow- 
ing address  to  the  reader. 

"  Reader, — This  small  treatise  is  presented  in 
love,  to  all  that  proiess  Christianity,  it  being 
weightily  laid  upon  me  in  that  measure  of  Truih 
I  have  received  in  Christ  Jesus.  1  have  no  de- 
sign in  it,  but  the  advancement  and  spreading  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  not  felt  in  its  real 
virtue  to  the  soul  by  literal  demonstration,  only 
as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  joined  to  in  the  inward 
parts,  that  searcheth, — that  opens, — that  reveals, 
and  gives  a  pure  evidence  of  its  glad  tidings  to 
the  soul.  All  the  labour  of  love,  which  the  ser- 
vants of  God  undertake  for  the  help  of  others, 
and  the  comfort,  strengthening,  and  mutual  build- 
ing up,  and  nourishing  tender  plants  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  whether  by  word  or  writing,  in  person 
present  or  absent,  is  to  be  accepted  in  tender  love. 
Knowing  certainly  that  the  day  is  come,  wherein 
a  remnant  are  seeking  more  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel, — the  glory  and  honour  of  God,  than 
their  own  interest  in  this  world, — or  any  sell", 
glory  which  will  soon  fade.  Though  eloquence 
of  speech,  and  the  exact  method,  which  man 
useth  in  his  own  wisdom,  be  not  here  dilated,  to 
the  pleasing  some  that  are  critical,  I  would  have 
the  sober  reader  have  an  eye  to  the  testimony  of 
that  good  minister  of  old,  who  said  to  this  effect, 
'  My  preaching'  (or  declaration,  or  writing)  '  is 
not  in  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in 
the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God, 
that  the  faith  of  any'  (who  proiess  Christianity) 
'  may  not  stand  in  tiie  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the 
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or  he  must  hurry  away  to  another  before  he  can  * 
finish  it.    Punctuality  gives  weight  to  character. 
"  Such  a  man  has  made  an  appointment — then  I 
know  he  will  keep  it."    And  this  generates  puna 
tuality  in  you;  for,  like  other  virtues,  it  propa^ 
gates  itself.    Servants  and    children    must  bsH"" 
punctual  where  their  leader  is  so.  Appointments 
indeed,  become  debts.    I  owe  you  punctuality,  if 
I  have  made  an  appointment  with  you,  and  have 
no  right  to  throw  away  your  time,  if  I  do  my 
own, — Selected. 


power  of  God.'  To  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  I  commend  thee,  in  the  universal  love  and 
good-will  towards  all  men,  which  is  offered  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

This  essay  will  well  repay  the  perusal  of  those 
who  love  an  honest,  earnest  testimony  to  spiritual 
worship,  and  the  doctrine  of  primitive  Christiani- 
ty as  held  by  the  early  Quakers. 

On  the  tilh  day  of  the  Eighth  month,  1684, 
Samui'l  Watson  was  still  in  the  castle  at  York, 
and  joined  with  some  of  his  Friends  there  in  pre- 
paring and  signing  a  statement  of  facts  to  be  laid 
before  the  king,  it  had  this  heading: 
"  To  the  King. 

"  A  solemn  address  in  the  name  of  many  per- 
sons commonly  called  Quakers,  prisoners  in  the 
county  goal  of  York,  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven,  humbly  presented  to  the 
king,  touching  the  long  imprisonment  of  most  of 
tlicm : — which  we  desire  the  king  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  receive  in  our  behalf  from  the  hands  of  this 
our  Friend,  an  inhabitant  in  this  city,  who  hath 
from  time  to  time  been  an  eye-witness  :  Briefly 
showi[ig  the  cause  and  manner  of  their  com- 
mitment, as  also  the  great  spoil  which  in  about 
one  } car's  time  hath  bten  made  of  the  goods  ol 
many  of  thy  peaceable  subjects,  for  no  other 
cau^e  than  their  consrientious  religious  concern 
i[i  ihi;  mattf^r  of  their  duty  to  God,  greatly  aggra- 
vai  li  by  the  cruel  and  unreasonable  carriage  of 
inloiiriers  and  bailiffs  in  the  distresses  made  ihere- 
ol',  tending  to  the  ruin  of  many  families,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  West-riding  ol' this  county,  as  may 
ui)|iear  by  several  instances  herein  expressed. 
All  which  we  humbly  desire  thee  to  take  into  thy 
serious  and  Christian  consicJeralion,  and  that  thou 
wouldbt  give  relief  to  the  oppressed,  and  set  the 
innocent  iVce:  that  thy  throne  may  be  estab- 
iTslied  in  mercy,  and  the  cry  of  the  prisoners,  the 
pour,  the  oppressed,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless, 
may  not  be  heard  in  thy  land." 

I'he  pa|:er  goes  on  to  state  that  one  hundred 
nnd^hirty-si  ven  of  the  said  prisoners  had  been 
prosecuted  lor  absence  fiom  the  places  of  worship 
ol  the  Established  Chuich  ;  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen had  be(  n  arrested  in  1682,  for  being  at  their 
own  peaceaiile  meetings;  and  when  brought  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  had  had  the  oalh  tendered 
to  them,  lor  declining  to  take  which,  they  had 
U'en  imprisoned,  notwilhslandiiig  they  oflered  to 
subscribe  thfir  names  to  the  substance  of  the  oath. 
'I'hey  state  that  during  the  last  winter,  fifty-two 
of  their  Frit  tids  were  liurried  out  of  their  peace- 
able meetings  at  Leeds,  and  in  the  cold  and  storm 
put  into  the  common  hall  of  the  town,  where  they 
were  kept,  men  and  wcmten,  all  in  one  room  lor 
fi)ur  dajs  and  nights.  They  moreover  stale  that 
lljore  was  no  fiie  in  the  room  at  all,  nor  bedding 
to  lie  upon.  Most  of  ilu  m  were  not  suffered  to 
go  out  (jt  the  door,  although  several  of  them  were 
lendi  r  wonicii,  and  some  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
At  llie  end  ol'  the  lour  days,  they  were  sent  by 
mittimus  to  llio  county  goal,  without  having  the 
opportunity  to  change  llieir  clothes. 

'I'hey  then  give  many  other  instances  of  oppres- 
sion, suiniiimg  up  the  value  of  distraints  made  in 
one  year  on  iheir  goods,  as  JLIOO'J.  They  state 
that  the  persons  concerned  in  making  the  distress 
for  llieir  not  attending  xUa  public  worship,  '»  have 
been  so  cruel  and  destructive,  yea,  void  of  com- 
mon humanity,  that  when  there  were  not  goods 
ready  to  answer  ihcir  greedy  desires,  ihey  have 
taken  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  the  very 
bed  from  under  the  sick,  and  broken  down  the 
bedstocks  and  ceiling,  continuing  at  the  houses 
of  husbandmen  si.\  or  <  iglit  days,  till  ihey  had 
threshed  out  their  corn,  and  then  carried  it  away. 
'1  hey  liave  taken  away  tradesmen's  work-tools, 


and  even  all  that  divers  had,  to  the  ruin  of  many 
families,  no  longer  able  to  keep  their  farms,  or 
carry  on  any  trade,  or  keep  their  fiimilies  toge- 
ther. So  that  through  imjjrisonment  and  spoil  of 
goods,  such  desolation  seems  to  hasten  upon 
many  as  all  sober  people  lament  to  see." 

CTo  be  conlinueJ.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Separation. — It  was  no  uncommon  thing  pre- 
viously to  the  Hicksile  separation,  for  Friends 
opposed  to  the  spread  of  unsound  doctrine,  to 
converse  among  themselves  on  the  de|)lorable 
effects  produced  by  the  attempts  to  draw  the 
members  into  their  adoption,  or  to  bring  about 
separation.  On  one  of  these  occasions  in  which 
that  experienced  servant  of  Christ,  Richard  Jor- 
dan was  present,  a  Friend  expressing  his  great 
regret  at  the  unseitlemeiit,  and  divisions,  caused 
by  these  restless  men,  remarked,  what  a  satisfac- 
tion it  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  if  the  sound 
Friends  could  be  freed  from  these  difficulties,  and 
were  permitted  to  meet  together  without  those 
troublers  of  the  church.  "  So  then,"  said  Rich- 
ard, "  thou  wouldst  have  the  meat  put  into  one 
barrel,  and  the  salt  in  another;  wouldst  thou?" 


A  female  distinguished  for  her  piety,  as  well  as 
by  her  eminent  station  in  life,  being  engaged  in 
her  youth  to  seek  earnestly  after  the  knowledge 
ol"  Divine  things,  was  introduced  to  a  pious  man  ; 
he  spoke  not  a  word  for  some  time,  when  she 
briefly  told  him  her  diflicullies  about  prayer.  He 
presently  replied,  it  was  because  she  sought  that 
without  which  she  had  within;  adding,  "Accus- 
tom yourself  to  seek  God  in  your  heart,  and  you 
will  find  him."  Having  said  these  words  he  left 
her:  they  operated  like  the  stroke  of  a  dart  which 
pierced  her  lieart  asunder.  "  1  felt,"  said  she,  "  at 
this  instant  a  wound  very  deep,  smitten  with  the 
love  of  God  ;  a  wound  so  delightful,  that  I  desired 
it  never  to  be  cured.  These  words  brought  into 
my  heart  what  1  had  been  seeking  so  many  years  ; 
or  rather,  they  made  me  discover  what  was  there, 
and  which  I  did  not  enjoy  for  want  of  knowing  it. 
Oh,  my  Lord  !  thou  wast  in  my  heart,  and  de- 
manded only  the  turning  of  my  mind  inward  to 
make  me  leel  thy  presence.  Oh,  Infinite  Good- 
ness !  Thou  wast  so  near,  and  I  ran  hither  and 
thither  seeking  thee,  and  yet  found  thee  not.  My 
lile  was  a  burden  to  me,  and  my  happiness  was 
within  myself.  1  was  poor  in  the  midst  ol  riches, 
and  ready  to  perish  with  hunger,  near  a  table 
plentifully  spread,  and  a  continual  least.  Oh, 
Beauty,  ancient  and  new,  why  have  I  known 
thee  so  late?  Alas  I  I  sought  thee  where  thou 
wast  not,  and  did  not  seek  thee  where  thou  wast.  It 
was  lor  want  of  understanding  these  w  ords  of  thy 
gospel,  'The  kingdom  of  God  coineth  not  with  ob- 
servation ;  neither  shall  they  say,  Lo !  here,  or 
lo  !  there,  for  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you.'  This,  I  now  experienced,  since  thou  be- 
came my  King,  and  my  heart  thy  kingdom, 
where  thou  reigned  as  sovereign,  and  did  all  thy 
will." — Sckcted. 
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Importance  of  Pujicliinlity. — Method  is  the 
very  hinge  of  business;  and  there  is  no  method 
without  punctuality-  I'uneluahty  is  iin|)ortant, 
because  it  subserves  the  peace  and  good  temper 
of  a  family;  tlie  want  of  it  not  only  infringes  on 
necessary  duly,  but  somelimes  excludes  this  duly  ; 
the  calmness  of  mind  which  it  produces  is  an- 
other advantage  of  punctuality.  A  disorderly 
man  is  always  in  a  hurry  ;  lie  has  no  time  to 
speak  lo  you,  because  he  is  going  elsewhere ;  and 
when  he  gets  here  he  is  loo  laie  Ibr  his  business, 


Many  barbarous  nations  unacquainted  with  the 
methods  in  use  among  civilized  people  for  pro 
curing  instantaneous  fire,  obtain  it  by  rubbing 
dry  piecesof  hard  against  piecesofsoft  wood.  Flint,i 
steel  and  tinder,  were  employed  for  the  same  pur 
pose,  for  centuries,  but  this  age  could  not  be  content 
nor  put  up  with  such  poor  methods  of  obtaining 
fire  quickly.    Matches  were  first  made  with  theirlj' 
ends  dipped  in  sulphur,  which  were  inflamed  by 
dipping  them  in  a  bottle  containing  phosphoru3,< 
which  was  called  the  "Devil's   Bottle."  Th© 
phosphorus  bottle  was  first  superseded  by  coating! 
sulphur  matches  with  the  chlorate  of  potash,  and  & 
by  dipping  them  into  a  bottle  containing  asbestosi 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  they  quickly  in 
flamed.    These  matches  were  again  superseded 
by  the  lucifer  friction  match  which  was  inflamed 
by  simple  friction  without  the  use  of  an  acid  or 
phosphorus  bottle.    The  inventor  of  this  m 
IS  unknown;  he  was  a  public  benefactor  t< 
human  race,  and  deserves  a  monument.    These  |s 
matches  are  first  dipped  in  sulphur,  and  into  a 
composition  of  sixteen  parts  gum  arable,  nim 
parts  phosphorus,  fourteen  parts  nitre,  sixteen 
parts  of  manganese — by  measure — and  then  all 
worked  up  with  water.    The  mixture  is  made! 
into  a  thick  paste,  into  which  the  matches  aref 
dipped,  and  then  dried  in  a  heated  room  made  . 
sale  from  contact  with  fire.    Matches  can  be  i 
made  without  using  sulphur,  by  dipping  them  I 
into  fused  stearine  instead  of  sulphur.  They  spoil, 
however,  by  very  little  heat,  and  frequently  miss 
fire.    The  chlorate  of  potash  has  been  employed 
along  with  phosphorus,  and  the  matches  contain- 
ing this  salt,  when  drawn  across  a  piece  of  sand  liii 
paper,  crackle  with  a  series  of  small  explosions, 
They  are  dangerous  matches,  and  the  mixing  ol 
the  ingredients  in  a  dry  state  is  always  attendee 
with  danger.    Matches  are  very  convenient,  and 
are  now  an  indispensable  article  in  every  house 
hold.    It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  we  had  t( 
pay  sixpence  Ibr  a  box  of  matches  not  half  the 
size  of  the  one  now  sold  for  a  cent.    In  Germanj 
and  Russia  are  some  very  large  lucifer  mate!  4 
laclories,  the  ojieratives  in  which  were  subject  t( 
dreadful    diseases,  caused   by  the  phosphorus 
This  led  an  eminent  Austrian  chemist,  Professo. 
Schrotter,  to  devote  his  time  to  obviate  this  evil 
and  at  last  he  made  the  grand  discovery  of  treat 
ing  phosphorus  by  heat,  so  as  lo  bring  into  ar 
equally  ellicieiU  condition  for  matches,  but  per 
feclly  sale  and  innoxious  to  the  operative.  Hi 
discovery  was  first  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair 
Having  had  some  inquiries  about  matches — tin 
composition  they  are  made  of,  &c. — within  a  fev 
weeks,  the  above  will  convey  inlormation  on  thi 
subject  to  many  who  are  now  unacquainted  will 
the  same. 


'•  The  communion  of  saints"  with  each  olhe 
is  not  a  mailer  of  barren  credence.  It  is  a  saerei 
reality,  less  frequently  known  indeed  than  ac 
knowledged,  bul  the  perennial  source  of  pleasure, 
the  most  refined  and  exalted,  and  inferior  only  t 
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lose  which  flow  from  "  the  communion  of  saints" 
til  their  Father  and  Redeemer.  None  of  the 
"iyesterdays"  of  life  look  backward  with  a  smile 
I  sweet  and  satisfactory,  as  those  which  were 
larked  with  the  true  bliss  of  "hearts  in  union 
.  lutually  disclosed,"  on  all  that  gives  a  character 
I  interest  to  the  present  and  future  scene. 


From  The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

Eilling  Whales  by  Electricity. 

The  New  Bedford  Mercury  describes  a  process 
vented  at  Bremen,  and  brought  forward  at  New 
jdford,  for  killing  whales  at  the  moment  of 
riking  them  with  the  harpoon,  by  means  ol" 
pil  ectricity.  Tlie  object  of  the  expedient  is  to  pro- 
ice  an  immediate  paralysis  of  the  vital  powers 

I  "the  whale  at  the  moment  at  which  he  is  struck, 
pu  »  as  to  obviate  the  danger,  the  labour,  and  the 
Die  izard  of  loss,  from  the  struggles  of  the  whale 

'ter  he  is  struck.  The  process  is  ihus  described 
f  the  Mercury. 

"  The  electricity  is  conveyed  to  the  body  of  the 
hale /rem  an  electro-galvanic  battery  contained 
Tl  I  the  harpoon,  and  so  arranged  as  to  re-conduct 
le  electric  current  from  the  whale  through  the 
a  to  the  machine.  The  machine  itself  is  simple 
id  compact  in  construction,  enclosed  in  a  strong 
yii  iiest  weighing  about  350  pounds,  and  occupying 
space  in  the  boat  of  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
iiM  ing  by  two  feet  in  width,  and  the  same  in  height, 
is  capable  of  throwing  into  the  body  of  the 
hale,  eight  tremulous  strokes  of  electricity  in  a 
tl  jcond,  or  480  strokes  in  a  minute,  paralyzing  in 
'[ifl  a  instant  the  muscles  of  the  whale,  and  depriv- 
»g  it  of  all  power  of  motion,  if  not  actual  life." 

This  invention  has  been  partially  tried  by  the 
iaptain  of  a  Dutch  whale  ship,  which  left  for  the 
lis  pacific  in  July,  1851.    This  vessel  was  provided 
I  'ith  three  rotation  machines  of  various  sizes,  in 
rder  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  power  necessary 
)  secure  sperm,  or  right  whales ;  one  machine 

II  lOntaining  one  magnet,  another  four,  and  another 
tl,el>urteen. 

spoi  The  Captain,  in  a  letter  dated  New  Zealand, 
ut  )ec.,  1851,  writes  as  follows: — 
oj)  *'  The  first  experiment  we  made  with  the  new 
itaii  ivention  was  upon  a  shark,  applying  the  elec- 
sji  "icity  from  the  machine  with  one  magnet.  The 
lioi  sh  after  being  struck,  instantly  turned  over  on 
p\  s  side,  and  after  we  had  poured  in  upon  him  a 
iiiJi  tream  of  electricity  for  a  few  moments  by  turn- 
,1  ig  the  handle  of  the  machine,  the  shark  became 
jyj  tiff  as  a  piece  of  wood.  We  next  fell  in  with  a 
lack  fish.  As  soon  as  the  whale  iron  was  thrown 
tito  him,  and  the  machine  handle  turned,  the  fish 
|egan  to  sink.  The  operator  then  ceased  turning 
ilie  machine,  and  the  fish  immediately  rose,  when 
ihe  machine  was  again  set  in  motion,  upon  which 
;he  fish  lay  stiff  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
vas  taken  alongside  of  the  ship.  At  this  time 
»e  made  use  of  the  four  magnet  machine. 

"  We  saw  sperm,  and  other  whales,  and  lower- 
d  our  boats,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  getting  fast 
D  them,  as  they  disappeared  on  our  approaching 
hem ;  while  at  all  other  times  the  weather  was 
DO  boisterous  to  permit  us  to  lower  our  boats, 
^hus  we  had  but  one  chance  to  try  the  experi- 
nent  upon  a  whale,  which  was  made  with  the 
our  magnet  machine.  The  whale  upon  being 
truck  made  one  dash  onward,  then  turned  on  his 
ide  and  was  rendered  perfectly  powerless.  Al- 
hough  I  have  as  yet  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
est  the  invention  in  more  instances,  I  have  the 
uUest  confidence  in  the  same,  and  doubt  not  to 
'  J,  )e  able  to  report  the  most  astonishing  results  on 
^^1^  ny  return  from  the  Arctic  Seas  where  I  am  now 
)Ound." 


From  the  Episcopal  Recorder. 

Natural  Fissures  in  South  America. 

The  geographical  features  of  South  America 
are  in  many  respects  peculiar.  Amongst  the  most 
remarkable  of  them,  are  the  wide-spread  plains  or 
prairies,  which  extend  often  for  hundreds  of  miles 
together  in  one  unbroken  solitude.  Here  and  there 
deep  rifts  yawn  across  these  plains,  which  are 
carpeted  with  verdure  to  the  very  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice. The  following  interesting  description  of 
one  of  these  ravines  is  taken  from  Kendall's  ac- 
count of  the  Santa  Fe  expedition  : — 

"  We  had  scarcely  proceeded  six  miles,  after 
drying  our  blankets,  when  we  suddenly  came  upon 
another  immense  rent  or  chasm  in  the  earth,  ex- 
ceeding in  depth  the  one  we  had  so  much  difficulty 
in  crossing  the  day  before.  No  one  was  aware  of 
its  existence  until  we  were  immediately  upon  its 
brink,  when  a  spectacle,  exceeding  in  grandeur 
anything  we  had  previously  beheld,  came  sud- 
denly in  view.  Not  a  tree  or  bush,  no  outline 
whatever,  marked  our  position  or  course,  when 
we  were  all  lost  in  amazement  as  one  by  one  we 
left  the  double-file  rank,  and  rode  up  to  the  verge 
of  the  yawning  abyss. 

"  In  depth  it  could  not  be  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred feet,  was  from  three  to  five  hundred  yards  in 
width,  and  at  the  point  where  we  first  struck  it 
was  nearly  perpendicular.  A  sickly  sensation  of 
dizziness  was  felt  by  alias  we  looked  down,  as  it 
were,  into  the  depths  of  the  earth.  In  the  dark 
and  narrow  valley  below,  an  occasional  spot  of 
green  relieved  the  eye,  and  a  small  stream  of  wa- 
ter, now  rising  to  the  view,  then  sinking  beneath 
some  huge  rock,  was  foaming  and  bubbling  along. 
Immense  walls,  columns,  and  in  some  places  what 
appeared  to  be  arches,  were  seen  standing,  model- 
led by  the  wear  of  the  water  undoubtedly,  yet  so 
perfect  in  form,  that  we  could  with  difficulty  be 
brought  to  believe  that  the  hand  of  man  had  not 
fashioned  them.  The  rains  of  centuries  falling 
upon  an  immense  prairie,  had  here  formed  a  re 
servoir,  and  their  working  upon  the  different  veins 
of  earth  and  stone  had  formed  these  strange  and 
fanciful  shapes. 

"  Before  reaching  the  chasm,  we  had  crossed 
numerous  large  trails,  leading  a  little  more  to  the 
west  than  we  were  travelling;  and  the  experience 
of  the  previous  day  had  led  us  to  suppose  that  they 
all  terminated  at  a  common  crossing  near  by.  In 
this  conjecture  we  were  not  disappointed,  for  a 
trot  of  half  an  hour  brought  us  into  a  large  road, 
the  thoroughfare  along  which  millions  of  Indians, 
bufialoes,  and  mustangs  had  evidently  travelled  for 
years.  Perilous  as  the  descent  appeared,  we  well 
knew  that  there  was  no  other  near.  The  leading 
mule  was  again  urged  forward,  the  steadier  and 
older  horses  were  next  driven  over  the  sides,  and 
the  more  skittish  and  intractable  brought  up  the 
rear.  Once  in  the  narrow  path  which  led  circuit 
ously  down  the  descent,  there  was  no  turning 
back,  and  our  half-maddened  animals  finally 
reached  the  bottom  in  safety.  Several  large 
stones  were  loosened  from  their  fastenings  by  our 
men  during  this  frightful  descent ;  these  would 
leap,  dash  and  thunder  down  the  precipitous  sides, 
and  strike  against  the  bottom  below  us  with  a 
terrific  reverberating  crash. 

"  We  found  a  running  stream  on  reaching  the 
lower  level  of  the  chasm,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  was  a  romantic  dell,  covered  with  short 
grass,  and  a  few  scattered  cotton-woods.  Our 
passage  out  of  this  place  was  effected  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  We  were  obliged  to  carry 
rifles,  holsters,  and  saddle-bags  in  our  hands  ;  and, 
in  clambering  up  a  steep  pitch,  one  of  the  horses, 
striking  his  shoulders  against  a  projecting  rock, 


was  precipitated  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  di- 
rectly upon  his  back.  All  thought  he  must  be 
killed  by  the  fall ;  but,  strangely  enough,  he  rose 
immediately,  shook  himself,  and  a  second  effort 
in  climbing  proved  more  successful — the  animal 
had  not  received  the  slightest  injury. 

"  By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  we  were  all 
safely  across,  after  passing  some  five  or  six  hours 
completely  shut  out  from  the  world.  Again  we 
found  ourselves  upon  the  level  prairie,  and  in 
looking  back,  after  proceeding  some  hundred 
yards,  not  a  sign  of  the  immense  chasm  was  visi- 
ble. The  plain  we  were  then  upon  was  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  width,  and  the  two 
chasms  were  the  reservoirs  of  the  heavy  body  of 
rain  which  falls  during  the  wet  season,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  conductors  to  the  running  streams." 
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"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  a  young  girl  whom  we 
heard  conversing  some  days  ago,  "  that  good  peo- 
ple have  very  little  pleasure  ;  they  seem  so  sad ; 
so  often  speak  of  their  great  trials,  and  are  so 
fearful  lest  what  they  do  may  not  prove  to  be  for 
the  bf^st,  and  withal  are  so  distressed  with  the 
conduct  of  others,  and  with  the  state  of  society, 
that  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  have  any  enjoy- 
ment." 

This  sentiment,  though  very  erroneous,  is,  we 
believe,  not  an  uncommon  one,  especially  among 
young  persons.  It  arises  from  a  superficial  view 
of  what  is  passing  around  us,  or  from  little  dis- 
crimination of  the  true  state  of  mind,  and  the  real 
enjoyment  of  those  with  whom  we  associate. 
It  is  true  there  are  some  very  good  people,  who, 
we  might  suppose,  believed  religion  to  require 
abstinence  from  all  appearance  of  cheerfulness ; 
the  perpetual  gloom  upon  whose  brow  would  lead 
one  to  think,  they  regarded  any  pleasantry  as  an 
evidence  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  carnal  mind  : 
but  where  this  is  the  case,  it  generally  arises  from 
some  idiocyncracy — a  temperament  naturally 
desponding — or  from  some  other  cause,  peculiar 
to  the  individual,  which  makes  sorrow  the  prevail- 
injj  feeling  of  the  heart. 

While  the  world  lies  in  wickedness,  and  the 
majority  of  his  fellow  beings  seem  so  regardless  of 
the  duty  they  owe  to  their  Creator,  and  so  thought- 
less of  their  eternal  well-being,  the  true  Christian 
cannot  but  becioihed  with  mourning,  when  observ- 
ing  the  careless  multitude  and  pondering  on  the 
value  of  the  immortal  soul,  and  the  awful  punish- 
ment that  awaits  the  impenitent  hereafter;  but 
this  does  not  detract  from  his  innocent  cheerful- 
ness, or  disturb  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  that  peace 
which  arises  from  a  sense  of  the  approbation  of 
the  Most  High. 

We  are  readily  betrayed  into  mistakes,  when 
we  form  our  judgment  of  the  character  or  the 
happiness  of  individuals,  by  what  they  exhibit  of 
either,  in  the  mixed  society  in  which  we  may  meet 
with  them.  This  perhaps  is  more  especially  true 
as  respects  those  who  are  not  under  the  govern- 
ment of  religion,  and  who  feel  no  restraint  from 
obeying  the  impulses  which  the  excitement  of 
company  and  the  pleasure  of  conversation  com- 
municate to  their  feelings.  The  bitterness  of  dis- 
appointment and  even  the  pangs  of  remorse,  may 
thus,  for  the  time  being,  be  forgotten  amid  the 
absorbing  interest  of  animated  discussion,  or  push- 
ed aside  by  the  force  of  short-lived  mirth,  the  face 
being  wreathed  with  smiles  when  disgust  and 
chagrin  lie  buried  in  the  heart :  so  in  like  man- 
ner there  may  be  but  little  external  evidence  of 
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enjoyment,  or  the  countenance  may  ever  wear  a 
shade  of  sadness  or  fear,  called  forth  by  the  frivo- 
lity and  deceit  which  is  observed  on  every  hand, 
wl)ile  the  lieart  is  at  the  same  time  communing 
with  itself,  and  partaking  of  that  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding.  Every  heart  knows  its 
own  bitterness,  and  there  are  many  silent  and  in- 
visible griefs,  which,  though  they  make  it  to  throb 
and  ache,  never  reveal  their  existence  by  lament- 
ation or  complaint;  so  likewise  the  purest  and 
most  unalloyed  sources  of  happiness  often  lie 
completely  hid  below  the  surface,  to  be  called 
forth  and  enjoyed  in  hours  of  retirement  and  me- 
ditation. 

Religion  does  not  exempt  its  possessors  from 
suffering  and  trial,  nor  does  it  always  confer  those 
things  which  are  considered  essential  to  human 
happiness  ;  for  while  affluence  and  other  external 
advantages  are  not  unfrequently  obtained  by  the 
vicious,  pain,  hunger,  and  poverty  may  be  the 
portion  of  those  who  are  really  good  ;  but  its  ef- 
fect is  to  bring  the  soul  into  communion  with  its 
Maker,  to  lead  it  to  rely  upon  him  in  every  emer- 
gency, to  imitate  his  goodness  in  our  intercourse 
with  our  fellow  beings,  to  make  his  will  the  pri- 
mary rule  of  our  lives,  and  thus  gain  access  to 
that  river  the  streams  whereof  make  glad  the 
whole  heritage  of  God.  The  sorrows,  the  struggles, 
the  fears  which  are  the  common  lot  of  our  fallen 
nature,  are  deprived  of  their  sting  when  there  is 
a  consciousness  that  they  are  dispensed  by  an 
Allwise  Being  for  our  refinement,  while  the  sense 
of  his  continued  presence  and  regard  animates 
and  supports  under  their  pressure,  and  his  ways 
as  a  merciful  Father,  are  justified  by  the  convic- 
tion that  they  are  working  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

To  live — to  see  day  after  day  of  the  small  por- 
tion of  time  thai  is  to  be  allotted  to  us  for  prepara- 
tion for  eternity,  passing  rapidly  away, — is  so  seri- 
ous a  mailer,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if 
those  who  realize  the  rtsponsibilitics  connected 
with  it,  are  grave  and  sober;  with  little  or  no  rel- 
ish for  the  pursuits  and  amusements  which  satisfy 
or  tickle  the  thoughtless  and  gay.  The  pleasures 
of  social  intercourse  however  are  laudable  while 
they  arc  innocent  and  instructive,  and  it  is  no 
Christian  duty  while  associating  with  our  friends, 
to  be  gloomy  and  disconsolate:  but  if  we  analyze 
the  incidents  that  make  up  the  sum  of  human  life 
as  we  see  it  exhibited  in  the  every  day  society  in 
which  we  mingle,  how  little  do  we  find  in  those 
things  which  the  world  has  classed  among  its 
pleasures,  calculated  to  administer  true  enjoy- 
ment to  a  reflecting  being,  |)roperly  feeling  that 
both  time  and  talents  are  disj)ensed  with  relcjrcnce 
to  future  accountability  for  their  employment. 
This  sensibility  while  it  induces  seriousness;  is  in 
nowise  incompatible  with  true  happiness;  a  feel- 
ing in  the  breast  of  the  good,  perhaps  belter  de- 
scribed as  peaceful,  than  by  any  other  term. 
"Great  peace  have  they  who  love  thy  law." 
"  Uightcousness  and/jeace  have  kissed  each  other." 
"The  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  jmicc" 
"  ller  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her 
yalUa  arc  ]>c(icc"  This  peace  within  arising  from 
It  sense  of  Divine  approbation,  though  it  may  dis- 
iuclinc  to  exuberant  expressions  ol  joy,  can  liard- 
ly  fail  lo  give  rise  to  a  genial  cheeriulness.  Tiie 
suul  brought  into  harmony  witii  liic  Great  Artifi- 
cer of  llie  uiuvcrae,  draws  deliglii  froni  all  his 
works,  and  in  the  overllowings  of  its  love,  breathes 
pence  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 

Wc  have  no  wish  lo  convey  the  idea  lhal  good 
people  have  not  many  trials  and  deep  sorrow  of 
heart.  There  are  many  bitter  cups  to  be  drunk, 
and  many  sharp  conflicts  endured  by  the  very 
best,  not  uuly  ou  iheir  owu  accouni,  but  on  ac- 


count of  the  cause  of  their  Lord.  "  Many  are  the 
afflictions  of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord  deliver- 
eth  him  out  of  them  all."  He  whom  they  serve  is 
not  a  hard  master,  and  though  they  may  often  be 
cast  down  and  distressed,  care  is  required  how 
the  disciples  of  Christ  acquire  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing the  sackcloth  on  the  outside,  lest  they  impress 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  them,  especially 
the  young,  with  the  belief  that  religion  is  a 
gloomy  thing,  which,  as  it  gains  ascendency  in 
the  heart,  destroys  all  joy  and  gladness,  darkens 
the  fair  face  of  nature,  and  dries  up  the  relish  for 
social  enjoyment. 

Gloom  and  moroseness  when  permitted  habitu- 
ally to  shade  the  brow  of  the  Christian,  like  the 
evil  report  of  the  spies  "  that  Canaan  is  a  land  that 
eateth  up  the  inhabitants,"  and  the  dwelling-place 
of  giants,  induce  those  who  witness  them,  to 
murmur,  and  fill  their  hearts  with  fear;  while 
cheerfulness  and  courtesy  borne  upon  the  other 
Christian  graces,  like  the  rich  cluster,  show  that 
it  is  a  good  land,  and  invite  the  beholders  to  enter 
in  and  possess  it. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

By  the  Canada  and  Atlantic  steamships,  we  have  ad- 
vices from  Liverpool  to  the  5th  inst. 

ENGLAND. — The  cholera  spreading.  BreadstufiFs  still 
advancing,  and  cotton  declining.  The  money  marlset 
is  tight. 

TURKEY.— The  English  and  French  fleets  have  pass- 
ed the  Dardanelles,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Sultan 
has  signed  a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia.  Kozta 
has  been  liberated,  and  was  about  lo  sail  for  the  United 
States. 

INDIA. — The  cholera  is  raging  fearfully  at  Bonmar 
and  Benares. 

AUSTRALIA. — The  gold  fields  continue  productive. 

UNITED  STATES.— Louisiana.— The  orange  crop  is 
very  fine,  the  trees  breaking  down  under  the  weight  of 
fruit.  The  yellow  fever  slowly  abating  throughout  the 
lower  Mississippi. 

North  Carolina. — The  rice  crop  has  been  unusually 
large. 

South  Carolina. — The  new  cotton  has  begun  to  come 
to  market. 

Ifew  Hampshire. — On  the  12th  instant.  Mount  Wash- 
ington was  covered  with  snow  two  feet  deep. 

Pennsylvania. — Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  195. 

Massachusetts. — The  mackerel  fishery  has  proved  this 
season  a  complete  failure. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Smith  Upton,  agent,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  27, 
and  for  P.  Upton,  A.  JL  Underbill,  Mary  Wing,  %2  each, 
vol.  27  ;  from  Henry  Knowlcs,  agent,  for  Robt.  Knowlcs, 
Benj.  Boss,  Susan  Collins,  $2  each,  vol.  27  ;  from  John 
King,  agent,  N.  Y.,  for  N.  D.  Tripp,  $2,  vol.  2G,  for  Job 
Otis,  W.  King,  Jos.  Chase,  F.  Armistead,  Charles  Gif- 
ford,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  from  Mead  Atwater,  agent,  $2,  to  27, 
vol.  28,  and  for  Levi  H.  Atwater,  John  Atwater,  Joshua 
Maconiber,  Elisha  T.  Weaver,  W.  BrowncU,  Mary  Brown- 
ell,  §2  each,  vol.  27,  and  for  Abuer  H.  Deuil,  $2,  vol. 
26  ;  from  Joshua  Maule,  agent,  O.,  for  Jesse  Kirk,  Tacy 
Hall,  Aquilla  Cowgill,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  from  Geo.  M.  Eddy, 
agent,  Mass.,  for  Job  Eddy,  Mercy  Gilford,  Susan  Smith, 
B.  Tucker,  F.  Taber,  Jr.,  G.  M.  Eddy,  F.  Taber's  Estate, 
$2,  vol.  27,  for  Jesse  (Samuel)  Tucker,  Gideon  Wilbur, 
$2,  vol.  26;  from  Josiah  M.  Reeve,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  20  ; 
from  Israel  Buffinton,  agent,  Mass.,  for  David  Bufl'um, 
Jr.,  §2,  vol.  26. 

A  meeting  of  the  "  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,"  will  be 
hold  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  70  North  Seventh 
street,  on  Seventh-day,  Eleventh  month  5th,  at  3^ 
o'clock. 

J'hilada.,  Tenth  mo.  ISlh,  1853. 


Died,  on  the  10th  of  Eighth  month,  1853,  at  her  resi- 
dence, near  Moorcstown,  N.  J.,  Hannah  Mati.ack,  in  the 
66th  year  of  her  age ;  a  much  esteemed  member  and 
overseer  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  New  Bedford,  Bristol  Co., 

Mass.,  on  the  3 1st  of  Eighth  month  last,  Fuancis  Taber, 
a  member  and  elder  of  New  Bedford  Monthly  Meeting, 
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[Smaller  Body,]  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  His  pa- 
rents were  members  of  our  religious  Society,  and  were 
concerned  to  educate  their  children  in  accordance  with 
its  principles  and  testimonies, — 'Of  the  truth  and  supe' 
rior  excellency  of  which,  the  judgment  of  this  dear 
Friend  was  convinced  in  early  life  ;  and  being  broughi 
to  see  the  necessity  of  entire  dedication  of  heart  unto 
the  Lord,  and  enabled  cheerfully  to  devote  his  time  an^ 
talents  to  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master,  he  was  dill 
gent  in  the  attendance  of  all  our  religious  meetings,  and 
in  many  ways  approved  himself  a  skilful  workman  io 
the  service  of  the  church.  He  laboured  diligently  as  ani 
overseer  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  station  of  an  elder  in  1832  ;  and  in  the  discharge 
of  his  various  duties  there  is  cause  to  believe  his  labours! 
were  blessed  to  many.  He  was  a  man  of  quick  discern 
ment  and  sound  judgment ;  and  walking  in  the  fear  ol 
the  Lord,  his  upright  and  consistent  example  enabled 
him  to  rebuke  with  authority  when  the  occasion  requir- 
ed it ;  and  being  clothed  with  the  spirit  of  meekness  and 
wisdom,  he  was  well  qualified  to  encourage  the  hum 
ble,  careful  traveller,  and  to  speak  a  word  in  due  seasot 
to  such  as  were  weary.  Having  had  large  experience 
in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  being  himself  concerned  tc 
keep  the  faith,"  he  was  also  a  faithful  watchman  upoi| 
the  walls  of  Zion,  until  his  warfare  was  accomplished 
and  his  work  was  done. — He  was  mostly  confined  to  hiii 
house  for  several  months  previous  to  his  decease,  will 
a  painful  disease,  which  he  endured  with  Christian  pa^ 
tience  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,' being  oftei 
engaged  in  fervent  supplication,  that  patience  might  b( 
continued  to  the  end  ;  with  frequent  and  reverent  aC' 
knowledgments  of  the  Lord's  sustaining  power  am: 
goodness  ;  that  there  was  no  cloud  in  his  way,  and  tha' 
it  is  "  only  through  the  Saviour  himself  that  we  can  ex 
pect  to  find  mercy ;"  adding,  "  I  feel  at  times  so  tender 
that  I  am  entirely  swallowed  up." — A  short  time  befon 
he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  he  said  to  one  of  his  family 
that  he  felt  "  entire  satisfaction  and  comfort  in  th 
course  he  had  taken,  in  endeavouring  to  uphold  our  an 
cient  doctrines  and  testimonies,  against  the  innovation 
of  some  who  had  endeavoured  to  change  the  faith  o 
the  Society ;"  and  subsequently,  to  several  Friends,  " " 
is  a  dark  time — a  dark  cloud  has  seemed  for  some  timi 
to  be  near.  It  appears  as  though  the  evil  spirits  are  a 
work  to  destroy  the  good.  But  be  not  discouragec 
dear  Friends,  press  forward  I  He  that  is  in  you  is  great 
er  than  he  that  is  in  the  world ;  and  He  will  enable  yo 
to  overcome — so  that  at  the  end  of  the  race  ye  may  re 
joice  in  the  everlasting  Jehovah." — At  another  time 
said,  "  The  things  of  time  and  sense  are  nothing,  com 
pared  to  thy  sustaining  power,  0  Lord  God  Almighty 
Strengthen  and  sustain  ;  for  thou  only  canst  sustain." 
have  been  trying  many  years  to  get  into  this  state, 
feel  nothing  in  my  way.  All  is  peace  and  quiet  I  Helf 
gracious  God  ;  strengthen  and  support  to  the  end  of  th 
race,  and  thou  shalt  have  the  glory  forever  and  ever, 
He  frequently  manifested  much  reluctance  to  take  th 
medicine  prescribed  for  him,  evidently  fearing  it  migl 
have  an  unsettling  effect  upon  his  mind,  and  sayin| 
"  How  I  desire  all  in  me  may  be  kept  quiet — that  m 
mind  may  not  be  thrown  off'  the  right  track ;"  yet  h 
submitted  to  the  wishes  of  his  family  and  the  advice 
the  physician  in  regard  to  it.  Some  wandering  of  min 
took  place  at  times,  during  a  few  of  the  last  days  of  his  lif( 
but  these  seasons  were  of  short  duration,  and  whol) 
disappeared  on  the  da^-  of  his  release  from  the  conflic 
of  time.  Near  the  close,  he  was  inquired  of.  If  he  fe 
much  pain?  He  replied,  "Not  any;"  and  without 
struggle  liis  purified  spirit  passed  so  quietly  away,  thi 
the  precise  moment  of  release  was  scarcely  perceptibl 
and,  as  we  doubt  not,  to  inherit  that  kingdom  prepare 
for  the  righteous  of  all  generations. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  near  Flushing,  Ohio,  the  12 

of  Eleventh  month  last,  in  the  8Sth  year  of  his  a^ 
l.siiAEL  Wilson,  a  member  of  Flushing  Monthly  and  Pa 
ticular  Meeting.  He  had  for  many  years  acceptab 
lilled  the  station  of  elder,  evincing  a  firm  attachment 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Societ 
and  was  one  who,  we  believe,  was  concerned  to  di 
charge  his  various  Christian  duties  faithfully,  being 
diligent  attender  of  our  religious  meetings,  and  a  goi 
e.\am])le  in  patient,  humble  waiting  therein  for  the  ari 
ing  of  Divine  life.  He  bore  the  afllictions  attendant  < 
a  long  confinement  under  the  efiects  of  decaying  n 
ture,  with  Christian  patience  and  resignation,  giviii 
evidence  to  his  friends,  that  through  Divine  mercy,  ll 
had  been  enabled  to  do  his  day's  work  in  the  day  tin! 
concerning  whom  the  language  may,  we  humbly  tru: 
1)0  applied,  "Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  u 
right,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
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'Tlie  Friend.' 


For 

JOHN  KNOX. 

(Concluded  from  page  42.) 

,     "  Not  the  least  painful  picture  of  the  present 
(Ilk  ate  of  things  was  the  disruptions  of  friendships 
>«s  hich  had  stood  through  all  the  years  of  previous 
°°J  iai.    The  most  ioiportant  leaders  of  the  Marian 
irty  were  now  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  Sir 
J I  ^illiam  Kircaldy,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
n  'St  reformers  of  the  revolution,  and  one  of  whom 
ifle  saw  long  ago  among  the  exiles  of  St.  An- 
•ews ;  but  times  were  changed,  or  they  were 
langed,  and  they  were  now  the  bitterest  enemies 
all  for  which  then  they  risked  life  and  good 
rijifcme.    It  was  probably  iVIaitland  who,  feeling 
8'"  e  same  anxiety  to  silence  Knox  as  Mary  had 
''^^1  It,  took  the  opportunity  of  his  disagreement  with 
1  e  assembly  to  prefer  a  series  of  anonymous 
0)  larges  against  him.    He  was  accused,  among 
ill?  her  things,  of  having  been  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
y,  and  of  having  betrayed  Scotland  to  the  Eng- 
ih  ;  and  we  can  almost  pardon  the  accusation, 
r  the  answer  which  it  drew  from  him: — 
a  "  '  What  I  have  been  to  my  country,'. he  said, 
I  ilbeit  this  unthankful  age  will  not  know,  yet  the 
'!  ;e  to  come  will  be  compelled  to  bear  witness  to 
'  18  truth.    And  thus  I  cease,  requiring  all  men 
lat  has  anything  to  oppose  against  me,  that  he 
ill  do  it  so  plainly  as  I  make  myself  and  all  my 
mi  )ings  manifest  to  the  world  ;  for  to  me  it  seems 
'''  thing  most  unreasonable,  that  in  this  my  decre- 
-•^  ^g6>  I  shall  be  compelled  to  fight  against  sha- 
l  ms  and  Howlettes,  that  dare  not  abide  the  light.' 
"It  is  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  Sir  William 
ircaldy,  otherwise  a  not  ignoble  man,  that,  com- 
'anding  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  as  he  did,  he 
;rmitted  an  attempt  which  was  now  made  to 
lurder  Knox  to  pass  by  without  inquiry  or  pun- 
hment ;  and  that  when  the  citizens  applied  for 
Jimission  to  form  a  bodyguard  about  his  house, 
3  refused  to  grant  it.    To  save  his  country  the 
lame  of  a  second  attempt  which  might  be  suc- 
>»«y!ssful,  the  old  man  was  obliged,  the  year  before 
Ij  died,  feeble  and  broken  as  he  was,  to  leave  his 
puse  and  take  shelter  in  St.  Andrews.  For 
imself  it  was  in  every  way  trying;  but  sunny 
ghts  are  thrown  upon  his  retirement  there  by 
le  affectionate  reminiscences  of  a  student,  young 
Jfelville,  who  was  then  at  the  college,  and  who 
sed  to  see  him  and  hear  him  talk  and  preach 
lit  jntinually. 

"  '  He  judgit,'  we  are  told,  '  down  in  the  Abbey 
:side  our  college ;  he  wad  sometimes  come  in 
nd  repose  him  in  our  college-yard,  and  call  us 
'cholars  unto  him,  and  bless  us,  and  exhort  us  to 


know  God  and  his  work  in  our  country,  and 
stand  by  the  gude  cause,  to  use  our  time  well, 
and  learn  the  gude  instruction.' 

"  But  the  sermons,  of  course,  were  the  great 
thing.  We  remember  Randolph's  expression  of 
the  six  hundred  trumpets,  and  we  can  readily 
fancy  the  eager  crowding  of  these  boys  to  listen 
to  him. 

"  '  I  heard  him  teach  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
that  summer  and  winter,' says  Melville.  'I  haid 
my  pen  and  my  little  bulk,  and  tuck  away  sic 
things  as  I  could  comprehend.  In  the  opening 
up  his  text  he  was  moderate,  the  space  of  half  an 
hour;  but  when  he  entered  into  application,  he 
made  me  so  to  grewe  and  tremble,  that  I  could 
not  hold  a  pen  to  write.  He  was  very  weak.  I 
saw  him  every  day  of  his  doctrine  go  hulie  and 
fear,  with  a  furring  of  masticks  about  his  neck,  a 
staff  in  one  hand,  and  godly  Richard  Ballenden 
(Bannatyne),  his  servant,  holding  up  the  other 
oxter,  from  the  Abbey  to  the  parish  kirk,  and  he, 
the  said  Richard,  and  another  servant,  lifted  him 
up  to  the  pulpit,  where  he  behoved  to  lean  at  his 
first  entry;  but  ere  he  had  done  with  his  sermon 
he  was  sae  active  and  vigourous  that  he  was  lyke 
to  ding  the  pulpit  in  blads,  and  fly  out  of  it.' 

"  If  this  description  should  lead  any  person  to 
suppose  that  his  sermons  contained  what  is  called 
rant,  we  can  only  desire  him  to  read  the  one  spe- 
cimen which  is  left  us,  and  for  which  he  was 
summoned  as  being  unusually  violent.  Of  that 
sermon,  we  should  say,  that  words  more  full  of 
deep  clear  insight  into  human  life  were  never 
uttered  in  a  pulpit.  It  is  all,  which  pulpit  elo- 
quence, properly  so  called,  is  not,  full  of  power- 
ful understanding  and  broad  masculine  sense  ;  and 
the  emotion  of  it,  the  real  emotion  of  a  real  heart. 
Doctrine,  in  the  modern  sense,  we  suspect  was 
very  little  heard  in  Knox's  sermons;  anymore 
than  vague  denunciations  of  abstract  wickedness. 
He  aimed  his  arrows  right  down  upon  wicked 
acts,  and  the  wicked  doers  of  them,  present  or  not 
present,  sovereign  or  subject ;  and  our  Exeter 
Hall  friends  would  have  had  to  complain  of  a 
lamentable  deficiency  of  gospel  truth.' 

"  After  thirteen  months'  absence,  a  truce  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  enabled  Knox  to  re- 
turn to  Edinburgh.  The  summer  of  1572  was 
drawing  to  its  close,  and  his  life  was  ebbing 
away  from  him  with  the  falling  year.  He  at- 
tempted once  to  preach  in  his  old  church,  but 
the  effort  was  too  great  for  him ;  he  desired  his 
people  to  choose  some  one  to  fill  his  place,  and 
had  taken  his  last  leave  of  them,  when  at  the  be- 
ginning of  September  the  news  came  of  the  Bar- 
tholomew massacre.  If  even  now,  with  three 
centuries  rolling  between  us  and  that  horrible 
night,  our  blood  still  chills  in  us  at  the  name  of  it, 
it  is  easy  to  feel  what  it  must  have  been  when  it 
was  the  latest  birth  of  time  ;  and  nowhere,  except 
in  France  itself,  was  the  shock  of  it  felt  as  it  was 
in  Scotland.  The  associations  of  centuries  had 
bound  the  two  countries  together  in  ties  of  more 
than  common  alliance ;  and  between  the  Scotch 
Protestants  and  the  Huguenots,  there  were  further 
connexions  of  the  closest  and  warmest  attach- 
ment. They  had  fought  for  the  same  cause  and 
against  the  same  persecutors  ;  they  had  stood  by 


each  other  in  their  common  trials  ;  and  in  1559, 
Conde  and  Coligni  had  saved  Scotland  by  dis. 
tracting  the  attention  of  the  Guises  at  home- 
Comtnunity  of  interest  had  led  to  personal  inti- 
macies and  friendships,  and  in  time  of  danger 
such  links  are  stronger  than  those  of  blood — so 
that  thousands  of  the  Paris  victims  were  dearer 
than  brothers  to  the  Lowland  Protestants.  One 
cry  of  horror  rose  all  over  Scotland.  The  con- 
tending parties  forgot  their  animosities;  even  the 
Catholics  let  fall  their  arms  in  shame,  and  the 
flagging  energies  of  Knox  rallied  back  once  more, 
to  hurl  across  the  Channel  the  execration's  of  a 
nation  whom  a  crime  so  monstrous  had  tor  a  mo- 
ment reunited.  The  Tolbooth  was  fitted  up  for 
the  occasion,  and  the  voice  of  the  dying  hero  was 
heard  for  the  last  time  in  its  thunder,  denouncing 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  the  contrivers  of  that 
accursed  deed. 

"  But  this  was  the  last  blow  to  him.  '  He  was 
weary  of  the  world,  as  the  world  was  weary  of 
him.'  There  was  nothing  now  for  him  to  do; 
and  the  world  at  its  best,  even  without  massacres 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  is  not  so  sweet  a  place,  that 
men  like  him  care  to  linger  in  it  longer  than  ne- 
cessary, A  few  days  before  he  died,  feeling  what 
was  coming,  in  a  quiet  simple  way  he  set  his 
house  in  order,  and  made  his  few  preparations. 
We  find  him  paying  his  servants'  wages,  telling 
them  these  were  the  last  which  they  would  ever 
receive  from  him,  and  so  giving  them  each  twen- 
ty shillings  over.  Two  friends  came  in  to  dine 
with  him,  not  knowing  of  his  illness,  and  '  for 
their  cause  he  came  to  the  table,  and  caused  pierce 
an  hogged  of  wine  which  was  in  the  cellar,  and 
willed  them  send  for  the  same  as  long  as  it  last- 
ed, and  for  that  he  would  not  tarry  till  it  was 
drunken.' 

"  As  the  news  got  abroad,  the  world,  in  the 
world's  way,  came  crowding  with  their  anxieties 
and  inquiries.  Among  the  rest  came  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  then  just  declared  regent ;  and  from  his 
bed  the  old  man  spoke  words  to  him  which,  years 
after,  on  the  scaffold,  Lord  Morton  remembered 
with  bitter  tears.  One  by  one  they  came  and 
went.'  As  the  last  went  out,  he  turned  to  Camp- 
bell  of  Braid,  who  would  not  leave  him — 

"  '  Ilk  ane,'  he  said,  '  bids  me  gude  night,  but 
when  will  ye  do  it?  I  have  been  greatly  behaud- 
in  and  indebted  to  you,  whilk  I  can  never  be  able 
to  recompense  you.  But  I  commit  you  to  One 
who  is  able  to  do  it,  that  is  to  the  eternal  God.' 

"The  curtain  is  drawing  down;  it  is  time  that 
we  di-op  it  altogether.  He  had  taken  leave  of 
the  world,  and  only  the  few  dear  ones  of  his  own 
family  now  remained  with  him  for  a  last  sacred 
parting  on  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  eternity. 
The  evening  before  he  died,  he  was  asked  how 
he  felt.  He  said  he  had  been  sorely  tempted  by 
Satan,  '  and  when  he  saw  he  could  not  prevail, 
he  tempted  me  to  have  trusted  in  myself,  or  to 
have  boasted  of  myself;  but  I  repulsed  him  with  this 
sentence — Quid  habes  quod  non  accepisii.'  It  was 
the  last  stroke  of  his  '  long  struggle,'  the  one  busi- 
ness of  life  for  him  and  all  of  us — the  struggle 
with  self.  The  language  may  have  withered  into 
formal  theology,  but  the  truth  is  green  forever. 

"On  Monday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  Novembers 
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THE  FRIEND. 


he  got  up  in  the  morning,  and  partially  dressed 
himseir,  but  feeling  weak,  he  lay  down  again 
They  askfd  him  if  he  was  in  pain  ;  '  It  is  na  pain- 
ful pain,'  he  answered,  but  such  a  one  as,  I  trust, 
shall  put  an  end  to  the  batile.' 

"  His  wife  sale  by  him  with  the  Bible  open  on 
her  knees.  He  desired  her  to  read  the  fifteenth 
of  the  first  of  Corinthians.  He  thought  he  was 
dying  as  she  finished  it.  'Is  not  that  a  beautiful 
chapter?'  he  said  ;  and  then  added,  '  Now,  for  the 
last  time,  1  commend  my  spirit,  soul,  and  body, 
into  thy  hands,  O  Lord.'  But  the  crisis  passed 
off  for  the  moment.  Towards  evening  he  lay  still 
for  several  hours,  and  at  ten  o'clock  '  they  went 
to  their  ordmary  prayer,  whilk  was  the  longer, 
because  they  thought  he  was  sleeping.'  When  it 
was  over,  the  physician  asked  him  if  he  had  heard 
anything.  '  Aye,'  he  said,  '  I  wad  to  God  that  ye 
and  all  men  heard  as  1  have  heard,  and  I  praise 
God  for  that  heavenly  sound.' 

"  '  Suddenly  thereafter  he  gave  a  long  sigh  and 
sob,  and  cri<  d  out,  'Now  it  is  cornel'  Then 
Richard  Bannatyne,  sitting  down  before  him,  said, 
'Now,  sir,  the  lime  that  ye  have  long  called  for, 
to  wit,  an  end  of  your  battle,  is  come ;  and  seeing 
all  natural  power  now  fails,  remember  the  com- 
fortable promise  which  ofttime  ye  have  shown  to 
us,  of  our  Saviour  Christ;  and  that  we  may  un- 
derstand and  know  that  ye  hear  us,  make  us  some 
sign,'  and  so  he  lifted  up  his  hand  ;  and  inconti 
nent  thereafter,  rendered  up  the  spirit,  and  sleepit 
away  without  ony  pain.' 

"  In  such  sacred  stillness,  the  strong  spirit 
which  had  so  long  battled  with  the  storm,  passed 
away  to  God.  What  he  had  been  to  those  who 
were  gathered  about  his  deathbed,  they  did  not 
require  to  be  taught  by  losing  him.  What  he 
had  been  to  his  country,  '  albeit,'  in  his  own 
words,  '  thai  unthankful  age  would  not  know,'  the 
nfier  ages  have  experienced,  if  ihey  have  not  con- 
fessed. His  work  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
surface  chiinges  of  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
or  the  subslituiion  for  the  idolatry  of  the  mass  ol 
a  more  subtle  idolatry  of  formulae.  Religion  with 
him  was  a  thing  not  of  forms  and  words,  but  of 
obedience  and  righteous  life;  and  his  one  prayer 
was,  that  God  would  grant  to  him  and  all  man 
kind  '  the  whole  and  perfect  hatred  of  sin.'  His 
power  was  rather  over  the  innermost  heart  of  his 
country,  and  we  should  look  for  the  traces  of  it 
among  the  keystones  of  our  national  greatness. 
Little  as  Eliztibeih  knew  it,  that  one  man  was 
nmong  the  pillars  on  which  her  throne  was  held 
standing  in  the  hour  of  its  danger,  when  the  tem- 
pest of  rebellion  and  invasion  which  had  gathered 
over  her  passed  away  without  breaking.  We 
complain  of  the  hard  destructiveness  of  these  old 
reformers,  and  contrast  complacently  our  modern 
'progressive  improvement'  with  their  intolerant 
iconoclasm,  and  we  are  like  the  agriculturists  of 
a  long  settled  country  who  should  feed  their  va- 
nity by  measuring  the  crops  which  they  can  raise 
ngainst  those  raised  by  their  ancestors,  forgetting 
that  it  was  these  last  who  rooied  the  forests  oH" 
the  ground,  and  laid  the  soil  open  to  the  seed. 

"  The  real  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  men 
of  the  Knox  nnd  Cromwell  stamp.  It  is  they  who, 
when  the  old  forms  arc  worn  uway  and  will  serve 
no  longer,  fuse  owny  the  rusted  metal  of  huma- 
iiity,  nnd  mould  it  afresh;  nnd,  by  nnd  by,  when 
they  nrc  passed  nwny  and  the  mi;tal  is  now  cold, 
nnd  cnn  be  nppronched  without  danger  to  limb  or 
skin,  nppenr  the  enlightened  liberals  with  file  and 
sand-paper,  and  scour  otf  the  outer  roughness  ol 
the  cnstmg,  nnd  say — See  what  a  beautiful  slntuc 
tee  have  made.  Such  a  thing  it  was  when  we 
found  il,  and  now  its  surface  is  like  a  mirror,  we 
can  9€e  our  own  faces  in  every  part  of  it. 


"  But  it  is  lime  to  have  done.  We  had  intend- 
ed to  have  said  something  of  Knox's  writings,  but 
for  the  present  our  limits  are  run  out.  We  will 
leave  him  now  with  the  brief  epitaph  which  Mor- 
ton spoke  as  he  stood  beside  his  grave  :  '  There 
lies  one  who  never  feared  the  face  of  mortal 
man.'  " 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 

Coal  mines  of  the  United  States. 

The  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  are  of  un- 
known extent,  and  incalculable  value.  The  coal 
producing  States  are  as  follows,  as  stated  by 
Richard  Taylor,  in  his  well  known  works: 

Square  Miles  of  Coal. 

1.  Alabama  having  3,400 

2.  Georgia  having  150  • 

3.  Tennessee  having  4,300 

4.  Kentucky  having  13,500 

5.  Virginia  having  21,195 

6.  Maryland  having  550 

7.  Ohio  having  11,900 

8.  Indiana  having  7,700 

9.  Illinois  having  44,000 

10.  Pennsylvania  having  15,437 

11.  Michigan  having  5,000 

12.  Missouri  having  6,000 


The  three  divisions  of  the  area  of  anthracite 
coal  formations  in  Pennsylvania,  are  the 

Square  Milea.  Acrei 

Southern  or  Schuylkill  coal 

region,    ....      364  104,960 
Middle  Coal  District, including 
the  Mahony  and  Shamokin, 


Total,  133,132 

Of  this  Illinois  has  the  largest  surface,  being 
one-third  of  the  whole;  but  her  mining  lands  are 
undeveloped.  Illinois  contains  43,960  square 
miles,  equal  to  28,134,400  acres.  The  greatest 
developments  have  been  made  in  the  mines  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  greatest  amount  of  capital 
and  labour  has  been  spent  on  them,  nnd  in  pro- 
viding by  canals  and  railroads  conduits  to  mar- 
ket. These  mines  also  have  been  in  course  of 
working  for  the  longest  period.  The  areas  in 
this  State,  occupied  by  anthracite,  semi-bitumin- 
ous coals,  are  equal  to  9^879,680  acres;  over 
one-third  of  the  superfices  of  Pennsylvania  are 
thus  covered  by  productive  coal  formations,  a 
proportion  more  than  three  times  greater  rela- 
tively than  Great  Britain,  the  most  productive  of 
the  European  countries. 

The  production  and  use  of  coal  in  this  country 
is  of  very  late  date.  The  first  anthracite  coal 
found  its  way  from  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia,  in 
the  year  1812,  only  forty  years  ago;  from  the 
Lehigh  region  in  1814;  from  Wilkesbarre  in 
1820.  The  first  bituminous  coal  reached  tide- 
water down  the  Susquehanna  only  in  1804,  less 
than  half  a  century  since. 

In  England,  coal  has  been  consumed  for  fuel 
from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
Scotland,  only  from  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
In  France,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  and  in  Belgium,  from  the  year  1198. 
The  Belgian  coal  mines,  therefore,  are  of  most 
ancient  date  as  to  their  working. 

The  coal  of  Pennsylvania  lies  on  the  surface, 
or  nearly  so,  an  advantage  which  the  coal  of 
Europe  does  not  possess,  as  that  has  to  be  dug 
out  from  very  low  depths.  Tiie  strata  of  the 
great  bituminous  coal  region  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  closely  approximates  to  a  horizontal 
stale.  No  coal  region  in  the  world  offers  more 
ready  facilities  for  cheap  mining  than  does  that 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  found  rather  on 
the  surface,  and  at  a  very  insignificant  depth 
below  it.  The  great  Allegheny  or  Appalacliean 
coal  field  extends  through  eight  Stales,  750 
miles  long,  and  173  broad  at  its  greatest  breadth, 
but  averaging  a  breadth  of  85  miles,  giving  an 
area  of  65,000  square  miles  of  bituminous 
coal. 


to  the  Lehigh, 
Wyoming,  Wilkesbarre,  and 
Lackawanna  or  Northern 
region,  .... 


115  73,600 


Ilk; 


118  75,52( 


397  254,08( 
The  coal  fields  of  British  America  are  equal  t<  f 
an  area  of  18,000  square  miles.    The  coal  fieldi  "' 
in  Europe  have  been  estimated  as  follows: — 
Great  Britain,       11,850  square  miles. 
Spain,  3,408     "  " 

France,  1,719     "  " 

Belgium,  518     "  " 

But  the  actual  yearly  product  of  coal  in  diffeiil 
ent  countries  is  as  follows 
Great  Britain, 
Belgium, 
United  States, 
France, 
These  facts  are  worth 
reference. 


31,500,000  tons. 

4,960,000  " 

4,400,000  " 

4,140,000  " 
preserving  for  futui 


For  "Tlie  Friend, 


A  FAMILY  OP  FAITH. 

OR  A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  SAMOEL  WATSON, 
WIFE,  AND  SOME  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 
(Continued  from  page  46.) 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1685,  whe 
Samuel  Watson  had  been  nearly  three  years 
prison,  he  wrote  the  following: — 

"  A  heavenly  visitation  to  the  travelling  sou 
and  the  generations  born  again  of  the  immort 
Seed.  With  a  testimony  of  the  regenerate  ac 
true  birth  thereunto." 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord, — I  am  God  and  chanj 
not,  who  provides  for  the  faithful  in  all  age 
The  Jehovah;  beside  me  there  is  no  God. 
made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  the  fountai 
of  waters.    There  is  no  one  to  be  worshipped  t 
side  me,  neither  is  ihere  any  that  can  deliv 
out  of  my  hand.    Whom  I  give  lo  destrucli 
shall  be  cut  off.    I  am  He  that  delivereth  fro 
the  paw  of  the  bear,  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  a 
from  the  fiery  furnace.    I   put  bounds  to 
swelling  of  the  sea,  that  it  cannot  pass  the^im 
thereof.    My  power   is  unchangeable,  and  i 
visitation  of  love  to  my  tender  seed  and  offsprii 
has  been  extended  since  the  foundation  of  I 
world.    I  have  called  a  remnant  by  my  name 
whom  I  have  placed  my  fear,  and  [to  whom' 
have  declared  my  counsel  in  their  inward  pai 
I  have  at  my  pleasure  given  them  power  to  ob( 
and  my  glory  is  near  to  be  revealed  unto  the 
This  seed  and  generation,  plants  of  my  renoM 
I  have  called  out  of  kindreds,  tongues,  and  li 
guages,   unto   the   heavenly  Canaan.    I  ha 
espoused  them  to  be  my  church, — the  church fl 
the  first-born,  written  in  heaven.    [I  have  giv 
them]  to  understand  the  tongue  of  the  learn 
and  to  possess  a  pure  language,  through  the  SI 
rit  of  the  Lamb,  to  approach  my  throne.  I 
He  that  hath  (brmed  ihee,  and  given  thee  a  bei 
When  thou  wast  in  thy  blood,  in  Egyptian  daj* 
ness,  I  visited  in  my  love,  and  said  unto  th. 
Live.    I  have  raised  thee  up  from  death  to  life' 
turned  thee  from  darkness  to  light,  from  SataB 
power,  under  whom  thou  wast  in  bondage,  to  fl 
glorious  power   of  my  heavenly  life.  Ari 
shine  forth  O  Zion,  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  eaUi 
and  let  no  impurity  cleave  to  thy  habitation.  )t 
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hy  gates  be  praise, — and  the  posts  of  thy  doors, 
loliness, — that  my  excellency  may  descend  upon 
hee.    Let  it  be  iinown  through  the  innocency  of 
hy  life  and  the  beauty  of  thy  garments  to  whom 
hou  belongs.    Then  no  weapon  formed  against 
ee  shall  prosper.    So  shall  it  be  known  of  a 
uth,  that  I  am  the  sword  of  thy  excellency,  and 
at  thou  art  saved  by  me.    Let  thy  child-like 
armless  life  demonstrate  what  war  thou  art  en- 
aged  in,  and  in  whose  hands  thou  art  a  baltle- 
Ixe,  spiritually  to  thresh  upon  the  mountains  and 
subdue  the  hills; — that  my  mountain  of  holi- 
less  may  be  established,  and  my  glorious  appear- 
nce  in  sjjirit  and  in  truth,  spring  over  all  the 
ills  of  opposition  and  sinful  contradiction,  which 
rieve  my  spirit.    In  the  valley  which  I  have 
irepared,  shall  the  righteous  branch  take  root, 
nd  grow  and  spread  over  all  the  nations  which 
^pfore  me  are  as  a  drop  in  a  bucket,  and  the  isles 
5  the  dust  of  the  balance.    Happy  are  the  peo- 
e  that  tremble  at  my  word, — in  whom  my  fear 
placed,  who  walk  in  the  light  of  my  counte- 
mce.    They  shall  prosper  and  shine  forth  as  a 
orious  habitation,  and  in  the  end  of  the  sufTer- 
!,s  they  pass  through  for  my  name,  shall  obtain 
e  crown  of  glory." 

The  testimony  of  the  regenerate. 
"  O  blessed  Father,  how  great  is  thy  love,  how 
•acious  thy  visitations  to  my  soul.    I  hear  thy 
jice  in  the  still  calm  manifestation  of  thy  ancient 
ve,  wherein  thou  madest  thyself  known  to  the 
itriarchs  of  old.    After  divers  manners  thou 
lake  unto  them,  yet  in  the  same  power, — in  the 
ime  spirit  of  thy  Son,  whom  thou  hast  appointed 
eir  of  all  things,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
orld.    In  that  Beloved  Son  whom  all  thine  are 
hear  in  this  latter  age,  thou  now  speakelh,  de- 
aring  thy  mind  and  counsel  unto  me,  whom 
ou  hast  humbled  by  thy  Spirit.    Thy  voice  is 
easant  to  my  soul,  which  thou  hast  quickened 
id  raised  from  death  to  life,  through  the  virtue 
the  blood  of  the  spotless  Lamb,  who,  though 
J  suffered  death  upon  the  cross,  saw  no  corrup- 
1)1).    Through  this  one  offering,  in  the  eternal 
)irit,  thou  hast  purged  my  conscience  from  dead 
Drks,  and  dead  sacrifices.    Thou  hast  washed 
id  cleansed  my  garments,  which  though  filthy 
id  polluted,  of  a  dye  and  stain  like  crimson, 
ou  hast   made  white  as  wool.    Thou  hast 
ven  me  the  fine  linen.    Through  deep  tribula- 
)n,  in  measure  planting  me  into  the  likeness  of 
y  Son's  death  and  baptism  of  suffering,  thou 
fist  brought  me  into  the  resurrection  of  life, 
•''"'Ijliere  my  dwelling  is  with  the  church  of  the 
"  ,  -st-born,  written  in  heaven.    And  now,  Father! 
'1'!  hat  can  I  do  for  thee,  who  has  thus  visited  me, 
iih  the  pouring  in  of  thy  Spirit,  declaring  thy 
'"*:iwer  as  of  ancient  days,  and  translated  me  to 
l"""je  glorious  light  and  liberty  of  thy  Son,  that  in 
i?'M  through  the  portion  ol'  thy  Spirit,  thou  mayest 
all  in  all,  in  me,  and  through  me.    Can  I  any 
'    ore  delight  in  the  glory  of  Egypt  !    Can  I  take 
'  '  my  rest  in  any  polluted  path?    Can  I  live  any 
1^  nger  in  the  lust  of  my  former  conversation, 
I  ''■'lere  war  and  strife  lodge  2    Can  I  hearken  any 
mhre  to  the  wisdom  of  (alien  man,  who  feeds  on 
i'eg"i*e  tree  of  knowledge?    Then  would  thy  Spirit 
ifJ".prove  me.    Is  not  my  soul  weaned  from  idola- 
I'l'-'V,  as  the  child  is  weaned  from  the  mother?  and 
'  St  thou,  not  taught  me  by  thy  own  Spirit,  the 
a^'imforter, — which  leads  into  all  truth,  and  gives 
ill  li':;  departure    from    iniq  ity  ?    Surely,  Father! 
ilo  •'•rough  the  circumcision  of  thy  own  Spirit,  thou 
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St  inwardly  cut  off"  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the 
sh,  which  polluted  my  soul,  and  veiled  my 
iderslandini;  

"  I  could  not  behold  thy  presence,  nor  thy  glo- 
>  neither  could  I  partake  of  the  riches  of  thy 


grace,  till  thy  power  was  as  a  hammer,  and  thy 
word  became  as  fire,  breaking  the  rocks  of  strong 
corruption,  until  I  found  the  pearl  of  great  price. 
Then  did  I  willingly,  and  not  till  then,  part  with 
all  for  this  most  inestimable  treasure.  I  account 
all  which  I  formerly  comprehended  and  gathered 
in  my  fallen  state,  but  as  dross  and  dung,  in  com- 
parison of  the  divine  excellency  of  the  grace  and 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Saviour.  In  and 
through  his  Spirit,  holy  Father,  thou  hast  raised 
me  from  death  to  life;  no  more  to  worship  in  the 
oldness  of  the  letter,  but  in  newness  of  the  spirit. 
No  more  to  war  with  weapons  that  are  carnal, 
but  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  slays,  not 
the  creature,  but  the  enmity  in  the  creature,  so 
bringing  peace  into  the  soul  

"  And  now.  Father,  I  get  to  the  watch  tower  to 
hear  what  thou  speakest  to  my  soul.  Thou 
speakest  peace  unto  thy  peo|)te  and  redeemed 
ones,  that  they  should  not  turn  back  to  the  folly 
of  Egypt.  Thy  name  is  become  a  precious  oint- 
ment to  me,  and  a  tower  of  safety  to  my  soul, 
there  I  find  rest  and  peace,  and  none  can  make 
me  afraid.  As  I  abide  under  the  shadow  of  thy 
wings,  thou  feedest  me  with  pleasant  fruit,  and 
thy  banner  over  me  is  love.  The  munition  of 
rocks  is  my  defence, — my  bread  is  sure, — my 
water  is  sure, — and  the  eye  which  thou  hast 
opened,  beholds  the  King  of  Salem  in  his  bca  jty. 
He  reigns  with  the  government  on  his  shoulders, 
of  the  increase  and  peace  of  which  there  is  no 
end.  Therefore  I  pray  unto  thee.  Father,  in  thy 
own  Spirit  of  adoption.  Hallowed  be  tkij  name, 
thy  kingdom  come,  for  thou  hast  given  me  to  pos- 
sess the  fruits  thereof.  Thy  will  he  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven,  for  thou  hast  subjected  my  will, 
which  ruled  by  nature,  unto  thy  heavenly  will, 
wiiich  is  my  sanctification. 

"And  now,  Father,  this  is  that  I  be^  of  thee, 
that  through  the  glory  of  thy  power,  I  may  be 
kept  in  the  word  of  thy  patience,  fully  assured  of 
thy  preservation  in  the  hour  of  temjitation,  which 
shall  come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that 
dwell  therein.  So  shall  my  soul  be  glad,  and  re- 
joice in  thy  presence.  Here  I  rest  and  repose 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wing,  until  calamities 
and  storms  be  overpast, — since  thou  hast  assured 
my  soul,  in  being  faithful  unto  death,  I  shall  en- 
joy the  crown  ol  life. 

"  1  conclude  this  short  testimony  which  opened 
in  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  travelling  soul, — the 
birih  which  is  not  of  this  world, — which  in  a  sense 
of  the  Father's  love,  has  not  only  known  his  voice 
to  gather  them,  but  has  received  counsel  from 
him,  and  in  obedience  delights  to  hearken  to  him. 
Which  loves  nothing  more  than  to  honour  him, 
and  to  answer  his  requirings,  in  a  daily  taking  up 
the  cross,  and  making  self  of  no  reputation.  Thus 
through  a  patient  exercise  in  all  the  sufferings, 
buff'ettings  and  reproaches,  which  the  suffering 
seed  meets  with  in  a  Iamb-like  nature,  it  lies  down 
under  all.  In  the  life  which  is  hid  with  God  in 
Christ,  be  cheerful  and  repose  in  the  bosom  of  the 
beloved  Son  of  God,  who  hath  overcome  the 
world,  and  who  maketh  his  remnant  shine  with 
rays  of  his  own  glory,  and  gives  them  to  over- 
come through  living  liiith,  whereby  ihey  inherit 
all  things.  Let  every  individual  press  after  the 
Christian's  high  calling  in  the  Lamb's  Spirit.  Let 
them  prize  the  visitations  of  the  heavenly  Father 
to  their  souls,  that  they  may  bear  the  mark  of 
holiness  on  their  forehead,  and  read  daily,  in  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  their  names  written 
in  the  Lamb's  book  of  lilb.  Then  thou  child  of 
the  morning  is  thy  joy  lull,  and  filling  unto  per- 
petuity. 

"  This  is  the  testimony  of  one,  who  has  been 
taught  in  Christ's  school,  an^  yet  learns  of  him 


to  suffer  for  his  name.  Who  continues  in  pa- 
tience in  outward  bonds,  with  a  remnant,  for 
yielding  obedience  to  his  commands,  nigh  three 
years  ;  svho  is  not  weary  of  well  doing,  but  waits 
in  godly  patience  till  deliverance  come,  according 
to  His  heavenly  will,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed 
forever.    Amen.  Samuel  Watson. 

"  York  Castle,  the  2'7th  of  the 
Fifth  month,  1685. 

"  Dan.  xii.  10. — Many  shall  be  purified,  and 
made  white,  and  tried;  but  the  wicked  shall  do 
wickedly,  and  none  of  the  wicked  shall  under- 
stand,  but  the  wise  shall  understand. 

"  1  Pet.  iii.  12. — The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over 
the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  to  their  pray- 
ers;  but  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that 
do  evil." 

How  soon  after  the  writing  of  the  above,  Sa- 
muel VN'atson  was  released  from  his  imprison- 
ment in  York  Castle,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is 
probable  his  confinement  was  not  continued  much 
longer. 

(To  bp  conliiiiiPil.J 


LACONICS. 

Written  for  "  The  Friend." 
He  who  has  not  sufficient  resolution  to  say  No! 
is  in  imminent  danger  of  eternal  perdition. 

In  the  formation  and  development  of  our  minds, 
let  us  imitate  the  example  of  the  jewel  of  Giam- 
schid :  which,  although  surrounded  by  impure 
earths  and  opaque  minerals,  would  receive  no- 
thing into  its  composition  but  such  materials  as 
were  derived  from  the  beautilul  and  the  pure.  In 
the  course  of  time,  the  king  of  th  it  country  re- 
moved  the  jewel  to  his  palace,  and  valued  it  evea 
amongst  his  greatest  treasures. 

Noble  Bridegroom  !  gentle  Bride  ! 

Travelling  life's  varied  sward, 
Hand  in  hand,  and  side  by  side, 

Lead  each  other  heavenward. 

The  cultivation  of  dancing  has  been  recom- 
mended  by  some,  on  account  of  the  consequent 
bodily  development  resulting  therefrom;  but  has 
been  discouraged  by  others,  because  the  effects 
arising  from  the  practice  are  frequently  ruinous 
to  the  soul.  Ought  a  professor  of  Chrisiianity  to 
hesitate  whether  or  not  he  will  make  such  a  tre- 
mendous soul-venture  ? 

It  is  an  instructive  sight,  it  is  an  encouraging 
sight,  it  is  a  beau:iful  sight, — a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  under  a  plain  exterior.  We  know  not  how 
far  the  great  Husbandman  may  scatter  the  seeds 
of  our  godly  and  consistent  walking  amongst  the 
hearts  of  those  about  us,  and  bless  and  increase 
the  same  to  his  own  exceeding  glory.  What  an 
incentive  to  faithfulness. 


A  Kick  for  a  Hit. — "I  learned  one  good  lesson 
when  I  was  a'little  girl,"  says  a  lady.  "One 
frosty  morning  I  was  looking  out  of  the  window 
into  my  father's  barn-yard,  where  stood  many 
cows,  oxen,  and  horses,  waiting  to  drink.  The 
cattle  all  stood  very  still  and  meek,  till  one  of  the 
cows  in  trying  to  turn  round  happened  to  hit  her 
next  neighbour,  whereupon  the  neighbour  kicked 
and  hit  another.  In  five  minutes  the  whole  herd 
were  kicking  each  other  with  great  fury." 

.My  mother  laughed  and  said,  "  Sue  now  what 
comes  of  kicking  when  you  are  hit." 

Just  so  have  I  seen  one  cross  word  set  a  whole 
family  by  the  ears  some  frosty  morning. 

Afterwards,  when  my  brothers  or  myself  were 
a  little  irritable,  she  would  say,  "  Children,  re- 
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member  how  the  fight  in  the  barn-yard  began. 
Never  return  a  kick  for  a  hit,  and  you  will  save 
yourselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 


Selected. 

THE  HUSKERS. 

It  was  late  iu  mild  October,  and  the  long  autumnal 
rain 

Had  left  the  summer  harvest-fields  all  green  with  grass 
again  ; 

The  first  sharp  frost  had  fallen,  leaving  all  the  wood- 
lands gay 

With  hues  of  summer  rainbows,  or  the  meadow  flowers 
of  May. 

Through  a  thin  dry  mist  that  morning,  the  sun  rose 

broad  and  red, 
At  first  a  rayless  disc  of  fire,  he  brightened  as  he  sped; 
Yet  even  his  noontide  glory  fell  chastened  and  subdued, 
On  the  cornfields,  and  the  orchards,  and  softly  pictured 

wood. 

And  all  that  quiet  afternoon,  slow  sloping  to  the  night, 
He  wove  with  golden  shuttle  the  haze  with  yellow 
light ; 

Slanting  through  the  painted  beeches,  he  glorified  the 
hill; 

And  beneath  it,  pond  and  meadow  lay  brighter,  greener 
still. 

And  shouting  boys  in  woodland  haunts  caught  glimpses 
of  that  sky, 

Flecked  by  the  many  tinted  leaves,  and  laughed  they 

knew  not  why  ; 
And  school-girls,  gay  with  aster  flowers,  beside  the 

meadow  brooks. 
Mingled  the  glow  of  autumn  with  the  sunshine  of  sweet 

looks. 

From  spire  and  barn  looked  westerly  the  patient  wea- 
ther-cocks ; 

But  even  the  birches  on  the  hill  stood  motionless  as 
rocks ; 

No  sound  was  in  the  woodlands,  save  the  squirrel's 

dropping  shell, 
And  the  yellow  leaves  among  the  boughs  low  rustling 

as  they  fell. 

The  summer  grains  were  harvested,  the  stubble  fields 
lay  dry, 

Where  June  winds  rolled  in  light  and  shade,  the  pale 

green  waves  of  rye; 
But  still  on  gentle  hill-slopes,  in  valleys  fringed  with 

wood, 

Ungatbered,  bleaching  in  the  sun,  the  heavy  corn  crop 
stood. 

Bent  low  by  autumn's  wind  and  rain,  through  husks 
that  dry  and  sere, 

Unfolded  from  their  ripened  charge,  shone  out  the  yel- 
low car ; 

Beneath  the  turnip  lay  concealed  in  many  a  verdant 
fold, 

And  glistened  in  the  slanting  light,  the  pumpkin's 
sphere  of  gold. 

There  wrought  the  bu.sy  harvesters,  and  many  a  creak 
ing  wain 

Rorc  slowly  to  the  long  barn  floor,  its  load  of  husk  and 
grain  ; 

Till  broad  and  red  as  when  he  rose,  the  sun  sank  down 
at  last, 

And  like  a  inorry  guest's  farewell  the  day  in  brightness 
passed. 

And  lo !        throutth  the  western  pines  on  meadow 

glroara  and  pond, 
Flamed  the  red  radiance  of  a  sky  set  all  on  fire  beyond  ; 
.Slowly  o'er  the  ea.slcrn  tteu-bluH's  a  milder  glory  shone, 
And  the  sunset  and  the  inDoii-rise  were  mingled  into 

one. 

As  thus  into  the  quiet  ni|;lit  the  twilifrhi  lapsed  away, 
And  deeper  in  ihe  bri^liloning  luoou  llie  tranquil  sho- 
dows  lay  ; 

From  many  a  brown  old  fnrtD-housc  and  hamlet  with- 
out name, 

Their  milking  and  their  bomc>Usks  done,  the  merry 
buskers  came. 

8wiing  o'er  the  heaped  up  harvest,  from  pitchforks  in 

the  mow, 

Hhoqe  dimly  down  the  lantrrnt  on  tlie  pleasant  scencii 
l>clow  i 


The  growing  pile  of  husks  behind,  the  golden  ears  be- 
fore. 

And  laughing  eyes  and  busy  hands,  and  brown  cheeks 
glimmering  o'er. 

Half  hidden  in  a  quiet  nook,  serene  of  look  and  heart, 
Talking  their  old  times  over,  the  old  men  sat  apart; 
While  up  and  down  the  unhusked  pile,  or  nesting  in  its 
shade, 

At  hide-and-seek,  with  laugh  and  shout,  the  happy 
children  played. 

Urged  by  the  good  host's  daughter,  a  maiden  young  and 
fair, 

Lifting  to  light  her  sweet  blue  eyes,  and  pride  of  soft 
brown  hair ; 

The  master  of  the  village  school,  sleek  of  hair  and 

smooth  of  tongue, 
To  the  quaint  old  tune  of  some  old  psalm,  a  husking 

ballad  sung. 

Heap  high  the  farmer's  wintry  hoard  1 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn! 
No  richer  gift  has  autumn  poured 

From  out  her  lavish  horn  I 

Let  other  lands  exulting,  glean' 

The  apple  from  the  pine, 
The  orange  from  its  glossy  green, 

The  cluster  from  the  vine. 

We  better  love  the  hardy  gift 

Our  rugged  vales  bestow. 
To  cheer  us  when  the  storm  shall  drift 

Our  harvest  fields  with  snow. 

Through  vales  of  grass  and  meads  of  flowers 

Our  ploughs  their  furrows  made. 
While  on  the  hills  the  snn  and  showers 

Of  changeful  April  played. 

We  dropped  the  seed  o'er  hill  and  plain 

Beneath  the  sun  of  May, 
And  frightened  from  our  sprouting  grain 

The  robber  crows  away. 

All  through  the  long  bright  days  of  June, 

Its  leaves  grew  green  and  fair. 
And  waved  in  hot  midsummer's  noon 

Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now  with  autumn's  moonlit  eves, 

Its  harvest  time  has  come. 
We  pluck  away  the  frosted  leaves, 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 

There  richer  than  the  fabled  gift 

Apollo  showered  of  old. 
Fair  hands  the  broken  grain  shall  sift, 

And  knead  its  yellow  gold. 

Let  vapid  idlers  loll  in  silk 

Around  their  costly  board, 
Give  us  the  bowl  of  samp  and  milk 

By  homespun  beauty  poured. 

Where'er  the  wide  old  kitchen  hearth 

Sends  up  its  smoky  curls, 
Who  will  not  thank  the  kindly-  earth, 

And  bless  our  farmer  girls  I 

Then  shame  on  all  the  proud  and  vain. 

Whose  folly  laughs  to  scorn 
The  blessing  of  our  hardy  grain, 

Our  wealth  of  golden  corn  1 

Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root. 

Let  mildew  blight  the  rye, 
Give  to  the  worm  the  orchard's  fruit, 

The  wheat-lield  to  the  lly, 

But  lot  the  good  old  crop  adorn 

The  hills  our  father.^  trod, 
Still  let  us  for  this  golden  corn, 

•Send  up  our  thanks  to  God  I 

John  G.  WuiTTiKn. 

Fruita  of  a  Half  Century. — Fifty  years  ago 
steumbouls  were  uiikiiown ;  now  there  are  3000 
afloat  on  American  waters  alone.  In  1800  liicre 
was  not  a  railroad  in  the  world;  now  there  are 
ten  thousand  miles  in  the  Uniicd  Stales  alone,  and 
about  22,000  in  America  and  England,  Half  a 
century  ago  it  look  some  weeks  to  convey  news 
from  Washington  lo  New  Orleans;  now,  not  as 
many  seconds  as  il  ilien  did  weeks.    Fifty  years 


ago,  the  most  rapid  printing-press  was  worked  by; 
hand  power  ;  now  steam  prints  20,000  papers  ad 
hour,  on  a  single  press.  | 


For  "  The  FriiMid."  r  » 


FRENCH  TAPESTRY. 
We  suppose  that  but  few  of  the  readers  of 
"  The  Friend,"  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  length 
of  time  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  Gobelin 
tapestry,  and  the  splendid  carpets  made  in  the 
Gobelin  establishment.  Think  of  a  man's  whole 
life  being  wasted  in  producing  one  piece  of  tapes- 
try, which  when  finished,  is  of  no  more  intrinsic 
value  than  a  piece  of  slout  cloth  of  equal  size. 
The  following  account  appears  to  have  been  fur- 
nished by  one  well  acquainted  with  the  course 
pursued. 

"Among  the  articles  the  French  Government! 
sent  to  the  New  York  E.\hibition,  are  specimens^ 
of  the  Gobelin  tapestries,  which  are  made  exclu-h 
sively  by  the  factories  of  the  French  Govern-]  i 
ment,  j ' 

As  these  rare  specimens  of  art  no  doubt  forrr 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Exhibi  j ' 
tion,  our  readers,  very  many  of  whom  will  set' 
them,  may  be  interested  in  a  brief  notice  of  th(i 
manufactories  from  which  they  emanate.  | 

Since  the  days  of  Jan  Gobelin  in  1450.  ihij 
manufacture  of  tapestry  and  carpets  has  made  f! 
regular  progression  toward  the  perfection  whiclj 
it  has  now  attained.    The  establishment  had  no 
drawn  much  attenlion  from  the  government  till 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  it  became  so  interl 
esting  a  branch  of  French  manufactures,  that  thai 
monarch  bought  il  for  the  State;  it  has  ever  sin 
remained  government  property,  has  been  supporlj 
ed  by  the  government,  by  means  of  a  large  suli 
sidy  granted  each  year  in  the  budget,  and  th 
works  accomplished  there  are  entirely  at  the  sei 
vice  of  the  chief  of  the  State,  whoever  he  may  fa 
for  the  time  being. 

The  institution  has  gone  through  as  many  mi 
talions,  as  many  seasons  of  prosperity  and  advei 
sity,  as  the  governmont  itself.  Under  the  repubi 
ihe  works  at  times  ceased,  and  its  very  existenc 
was  threatened  ;  but  the  same  species  of  nationi 
pride  which  sustuins  West  Point,  sustains  ali 
this  institution.  Many  of  the  workmen  are  sup( 
rior  artists  in  painting,  and  the  superintendent 
generally  one  of  the  tirst  painters  of  the  day.  j 
present  120  workmen  are  employed  on  tupestr 
and  carpels,  who  earn  from  three  to  five  hundn 
dollars  a  year  each,  and  when  disabled  by  age 
infirmity,  receive  pensions  of  from  one  hundn 
and  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  yea 
No  one  is  allowed  to  leave  after  serving  an  a 
prenliceship,  and  a  regular  number  of  apprentiol 
arc  admitted  each  year. 

But  the  interest  of  the  establishment  lies  in  l!| 
method  in  which  articles  are  manufactured.  T, 
web  or  wiirp  is  placed  upright,  instead  of  horizo| 
tnl,  as  in  most  cases,  and  the  workman  sits  I 
hind  il ;  that  is,  he;  works  on  the  wrong  side.  T 
pirlure  w  hicli  he  is  copying  is  placed  behind  a, 
a  liltic  to  one  side  of  him,  at  which  he  looks  frc| 
lime  10  time,  in  order  that  his  picture  in  tapest 
may  be  an  exact  representation  of  the  mod 
The  workman  siis  at  the  back  or  wroii";  side 
his  picture,  because  the  face  must  present  a  |)( 
fectly  smooth  surface,  and  all  the  cuttings  a 
fastenings  are  therefore  made  on  the  wrong  sii. 
The  warp  is  white,  and  of  the  finest  wool,  ln 
double,  that  is,  has  two  upright  tiers  of  threii 
wall  an  interval  of  half  an  inch.  Then  wi 
several  baskets  at  his  side  containing  many  hi- 
dred  shades  of  coloured  silk  and  woollen  threl 
on  little  spools,  the  workman  puts  through  o  > 
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wo,  or  three  threads  at  a  time,  and  cuts  them  off ; 
nd  as  the  colour  of  the  face  or  the  object  which 
16  is  forming  changes,  he  takes  another  shaded 
bread,  and  so  on,  thread  by  thread,  month  by 
fionth,  and  year  by  j'ear,  till  his  tedious  and  la- 
orious  task  is  finished.    From  five  to  thirty 
ears  are  occupied  on  the  larger  works,  on  pic- 
jres  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  in  extent,  and  the 
alue  of  some  of  the  pieces  is  sometimes  as  high 
s  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.    They  are  ad- 
lired  by  many  much  more  than  the  original  pic- 
jre,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  value;  and  infe- 
ior  pictures  are  never  copied  from.    The  tissue 
rid  the  colours  last  for  centuries.    I  think  it  can 
e  said  with  safety  that  it  is  the  most  marvellous, 
\ie  most  astonishing  art  in  its  degree  of  perfection 
ow  known  in  the  world  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
lass  of  the  American  people  who  shall  have  seen 
le  very  fine  specimens,  will  verify  this  opinion. 
In  the  carpet  department,  the  process  is  entirely 
sell  nalogous,  with  one  exception.    The  warp  is  up- 
ight,  the  carpet  is  always  in  one  piece,  the  warp 
double,  the  workman  pursues  his  labour  in  the 
ame  tedious  way,  putting  in  a  thread  at  a  time  ; 
(li  ut  in  this  instance  he  siis  on  the  right  side,  for 
18  reason  that  he  has  a  velvety  surface  to  make, 
nd  he  must  therefore  cut  off  his  woollen  threads 
n  ihat  side.    He  puts  his  spool  through  and 
Ives  it  a  double  turn  round  one  of  the  upright 
ireads  of  the  warp,  then  cuts  it  off,  perhaps  an 
wi  ich  from  the  surface  of  the  carpet,  regards  his 
iJi  lodel,  which  is  over  his  head,  takes  up  another 
pool  of  thread,  so  as  to  change  the  colour,  puts 
through  in  the  same  way,  and  cuts  it  off  as 
illBefore.    After  he  has  proceeded  thus  a  foot  in 
'idth,  perhaps,  and  an  inch  upward,  he  takes  a 
ipp  air  of  large  shears  and  trims  the  velvety  surface 
lesjown  to  the  length,  or  depth  rather,  which  he 
esires.    All  the  carpets  which  are  now  in  the 
)oms  of  the  Gobelins'  manufactory  are  intended 
)r  the  rooms  of  the  empress  in  the  Tuilleries, 
nd  they  all  have  a  nap  of  half  an  inch  in  depth, 
'hey  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  far  supe- 
ior  to  anything  that  can  be  manufactured  in 
ersia,  so  long  distinguished  for  the  softness,  silk- 
ess  and  rich  colouring  of  its  car|)ets.    All  the 
ne  carpets  of  France  are  thus  woven  in  one  piece 
)r  the  rooms  for  which  they  are  intended.  They 
'ill  last  a  century  and  preserve  their  colours, 
lany  of  the  carpets  which  have  been  made  at 
le  Gobelins  have  required  many  years  to  finish, 
nd  cost  from  60  to  150,000  francs.    None  are 
pld;  they  are  all  made  use  of  in  the  royal  paU 
ces,  or  as  presents,  the  same  as  pictures  in  tap- 
ptry.    The  largest  carpet  ever  made  here,  was 
Ine  for  the  long-room,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
rallery  of  the  Louvre,  which  is  1300  feet  in 
ngth.    As  a  shuttle  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
s  each  thread  of  the  '  filling'  has  to  be  put  through 
iparately  by  the  hand,  at  the  same  lime  that  the 
orkman  must  keep  his  eye  on  the  model  and 
xercise  his  careful  judgment  as  to  the  exact  shade 
,  ut  of  many  thousands  which  is  required  ;  and  as 
e  must,  from  lime  to  time,  as  in  the  tapestry, 
op  and  walk  off  from  his  picture,  and  regard  it 
t  a  distance,  and  consult  his  fellow-workmen,  the 
,  jader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  labour,  the  ge. 
,  iiij  |ius,  and  the  time,  which  is  required  on  these 
^jjjjjlireat  works.    On  an  extent  of  til'teen  feet,  two 
I'orkmen  can  be  employed.    On  a  large  carpet, 
•  ,/  xy  thirty  by  fifty  feet,  one  workman  makes  the 
amrsil""g®  figure  in  the  centre,  while  two  others,  one 
n  each  side  of  him,  make  the  border  up  to  the 
sntre  flower.    And  there  those  patient  men  sit, 
ay  after  day,  month  after  month,  and  year  alter 
, ear,  apparently  without  ever  moving  their  own 
'^11  ill,  osition,  or  that  of  the  carpet ;  for  in  several  visits 
lij  (hich  I  have  made  recently,  I  find  the  same  men 
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in  the  same  place,  engaged  on  the  same  flower  or 
other  object  on  the  carpet  where  I  last  saw  them. 
It  would  be  too  slow  an  occupation  for  our  fast 
countrymen. 

Everything  needed  for  the  manufactory — the 
dyeing,  spinning,  &c. — is  done  on  the  premises. 
In  the  dyeing  department  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  talent  and  experience  required  than  in 
the  working  of  the  tableaux.  Many  secrets  are 
possessed  here  which  are  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
the  world." 


From  the  British  Friend. 

"Look  on  this  Picture— then  on  that.'' 

"  He  that  warreth,  entangleth  not  himself  with 
the  affairs  of  this  life,  that  he  may  please  him 
who  hath  called  him  to  be  a  soldier."  Thus  wrote 
the  apostle;  aad  abundantly  was  the  declaration 
exemplified  in  the  daily  walk  of  our  early  Friends, 
from  the  foremost  in  the  ranks,  to  the  less  con- 
spicuous amongst  the  called,  the  chosen,  and  the 
faithful.  They  who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day,  to  whom  it  was  given  widely  to  sound 
forth  the  gospel  trumpet,  calling  to  prepare  I'br  the 
battle,  soon  found  that  it  was  theirs  not  only  to 
believe,  but  also  to  suffer,  for  the  sake  of  him  who 
they  testified  was  "  come  to  leach  His  people  Him- 
self." Imprisoned,  stoned,  beaten,  in  deaths  oft, 
and  deprived  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights, 
their  pi-operty  became  a  prey  to  the  informer  and 
persecutor.  And  joyfully  did  they  lake  the  spoil- 
ing of  their  goods  lor  conscience  sake;  for  their 
affections  were  set  on  things  above,  and  not  on 
things  of  the  earth,  and  their  conduct  livingly 
evidenced,  that  where  their  treasure  was,  there 
were  their  hearts  also.  True,  their  imprison- 
ments, losses,  and  various  sufferings,  had  a  puri- 
fying effect,  weaning  them  still  more  from  the 
world  and  worldly  objects  ;  whilst  their  faith  was 
strengthened  in  Him  who  filled  their  hearts  with 
songs  of  praise  in  the  night  season,  and  enabled 
them  to  endure  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. 
But  whilst  it  was  thus  with  the  self-denying  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lamb,  doubtless  there  were  oihers 
who  stumbled  in  the  path  of  regeneration,  affright- 
ed by  this  very  loss  -of  all  things,  this  suffering 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  who,  Demas-like,  went  back 
into  the  earth.  Thus  was  the  camp  kept  clear 
lor  a  season,  of  those  who  could  follow  the  Lord 
when  palm-branches  were  strewed  in  the  way, 
but  shrunk  from  fellowship  in  His  sufferings, 
when  their  steps  were  turned  as  to  the  garden  ol 
Gethsemane,  or  in  the  path  of  the  cross. 

Since  that  period,  a  day  of  outward  ease  and 
prosperity  has  shone  on  the  Society.  Some  of 
the  principles  which  Fox,  and  Barclay,  and  Penn, 
advocated  and  maintained,  in  the  midst  of  fiery 
persecution,  have  obtained  consideration  with  the 
great  and  philanthropic.  Princes,  and  nobles  of 
the  earth,  have  noticed  with  their  smile  the  privi- 
leged descendants  of  the  once-despised  and  perse- 
cuted Quakers  ;  and  liberty,  civil  and  religious, 
has  smoothed  their  way.  Commerce,  too,  has 
opened  up  its  resources  to  fur-seeing  intellect  and 
capacity  for  business,  and  wealth  and  honour 
mark  the  lives  of  many  among  us.  But  how  is 
it  as  regards  ihe  spiritual  warlare  in  which  we 
have  been  called  to  be  solders?  some,  we  may 
believe,  as  warriors  for  the  Truth  in  a  public  ad- 
vocacy of  its  principles,  but  all  as  soldiers  of  the 
cross  in  that  battle  wherein  a  man's  foes  are 
Ibund  to  be  those  of  his  own  heart  or  household. 
Alas  I  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  neglecting  to  yield  the 
heart  in  subjection  to  the  power  of  the  Lord,  too 
many  have  become  entangled  with,  the  affairs  of 
this  life;  their  mental  energies  have  been  absorb- 
ed in  acquiring  heaps  of"  sordid  dust,"  allured,  it 


may  be,  by  the  worldly  station  and  influence  these 
give  them  among  their  fellow-men.  "  How  is  the 
gold  become  dim !  how  is  the  most  fine  gold 
changed  1"  That  which  persecution  could  not 
do,  the  gilded  bait  of  our  subtle  adversary  has 
too  effectually  wrought;  and  many  who,  if  they 
had  been  obedient  lo  the  heavenly  call,  would 
have  shone  conspicuously  as  lights  in  the  world, 
have  been  contented  to  forego  that  high  position, 
in  order  to  aim  at  pre-eminence  among  its  mer- 
chants. "  Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wis- 
dom, and  the  man  that  gettelh  understanding. 
For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the  mer- 
chandise of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine 
gold."  Yes,  blessed  are  they  who  occupy  with 
the  talent  their  heavenly  Master  has  intrusted  to 
them,  and  experience  its  increase;  in  its  diligent 
use  and  improvement  rendering  glory  to  the  Most 
High  :  theirs  is  the  peace  which  passelh  under- 
standing, a  peace  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
ever  take  away.  But,  instead  of  this,  could  we 
lift  the  veil  which  covers  the  mind  of  the  votary 
of  Mammon,  what  heart-corroding  cares  might  be 
seen  eating,  like  rust,  into  the  spirit  of  the  man  ! 
Truly,  he  heapeth  up  riches,  and  knowelh  not 
who  shall  gather  them;  for  whilst  his  soul  has 
been  grovelling  in  the  earth,  his  children  have  but 
loo  often  taken  wing,  and  known  no  restraint  in 
the  gratification  of  their  vain  desires. 

These  truths  are  old,  and  have  been  oft  repeat- 
ed ;  yet  it  may  be  well  to  revive  them  in  this  day 
of  increasing  luxury,  with  an  earnest  exhortation 
to  the  members  of  this  once  highly-favoured  So- 
ciety, to  be  willing  to  retrace  their  steps,  in  so  far 
as  they  have  wandered  from  the  path  of  self-de- 
nial, and  to  show  forth  an  example  to  the  world 
of  Christian  simplicity  and  moderation.  Then, 
through  humility  and  abasedness  of  spirit — seek- 
ing for  ability  to  bear  the  baptisms  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  fire,  may  we  be  enabled  once  more 
to  lift  up  the  standard  of  Truth  to  the  nations,  and 
evidence  that,  whilst  not  slothful  in  business,  we 
are  indeed  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,  and 
realizing  the  truth  of  that  declaration,  "  Godliness, 
with  contentment,  is  great  gain."  Z. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

GOVERNMENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  office  of  a  school  teacher  is  one  of  great 
importance,  next  to  that  of  a  parent,  and  of  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  Impressions  made  upon 
ihe  infant  and  youthful  mind,  are  often  very  s;rong 
and  lasting.  It  is  not  only  the  principles  he  in- 
culcates, but  the  disposition,  the  temper  and  the 
manner,  that  make  a  favourable  or  unfavourable 
impression,  and  which  time  and  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances may  never  eradicate.  The  senti- 
ments of  the  preceptor,  and  the  rules  of  the  school, 
may  be  correct,  but  if  the  spirit  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  attempts  to  enforce  them,  is  not  the 
chastened  sjiirit  of  a  disciple  of  Christ,  he  may 
implant  the  feeling  of  disgust  in  the  mind  of  his 
pupil,  both  against  himself,  and  the  principles  and 
practice  he  would  er.firce.  But  if  he  has  him- 
self submitted  to  the  application  of  those  restraints 
which  the  Truth  imposes,  he  feels  the  imperfec- 
tions that  belong  to  the  natural  man,  the  forbear- 
ance which  his  Lord  has  shown  to  him,  and  thence 
sees  the  need  of  patience  towards  the  wayward 
child  ;  and  the  suppression  of  everything  like  pas- 
sion and  revenge,  where  he  finds  his  instructions 
have  not  produced  submission.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  deprive  the  unruly,  of  indulgences  granted 
to  orderly  scholars,  and  to  subject  them  to  re- 
straints, by  way  of  punishment  lor  their  irregula- 
rities, but  these  shjuld  never  be  inflicted  in  the 
spirit  of  resenlmeiit,  to  gru'ify  a  vindictive  tern- 
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per  in  the  teacher.  The  recollection  that  chil- 
dren, like  other  young  creatures  in  a  healthy 
condition,  are  frequently  impelled  by  the  animal 
spirils  into  acts  without  reflection,  should  lend 
the  teacher  to  make  proper  allowance  for  this 
exuberance  of  spirits;  and  where  there  is  no  de- 
sign to  treat  with  disrespect  the  order  of  the  semi- 
nary, to  overlook  errors  of  little  moment,  which 
at  a  future  period,  when  the  pupil  is  in  a  suitable 
state  of  mind,  he  may  point  out  to  him  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  and  be  favoured  to  convince  and 
reclaim  him. 

Under  the  government  of  this  pure  spirit,  the 
business  of  teaching  becomes  a  valuable  school  of 
discipline  to  the  master,  as  well  as  to  the  scholar. 
John  VVoolnian  remarks,  "  To  watch  the  spirit  of 
children,  to  nurture  them  in  gospel  love,  and  la- 
bour to  help  them  against  that  which  would  mar 
the  beauty  of  their  minds,  is  a  debt  we  owe  them  ; 
and  a  faithful  performance  of  our  duty,  not  only 
tends  to  their  lasting  benefit  and  our  own  peace, 
but  also  to  render  their  coinpany  agreeable  to  us. 
Instruction  thus  administered,  reaches  the  pure 
witness  in  the  tninds  of  such  children  who  are  not 
hardened,  and  begets  love  in  them  towards  those 
who  thus  lead  lh(  m  on.  Where  too  great  a  num- 
ber are  committed  to  a  tutor,  and  he  through 
much  cumber,  omits  a  cureful  attention  to  the 
minds  of  children,  there  is  danger  of  disorders 
gradually  increasing  amongst  them,  till  the  effects 
thereof  aijix  ar  in  their  conduct  too  strong  to  be 
easily  remedied."  It  is  certainly  a  part  of  the 
duly  ol  the  teacher,  to  endeavour  to  promote  the 
ha()piness  of  the  pupils;  in  doing  which  he  may 
furnish  healthful  and  rational  amusements,  parti- 
cuhirly  in  boarding-schools,  which,  at  the  same 
time  they  give  |)roper  recreation  and  instruction, 
divert  ihe  thoughts  from  gratifications  at  variance 
with  the  rules,  and  by  which  much  trouble  may 
be  escaped  by  himself  and  his  youthful  charge. 

It  is  essential  to  the  ease  of  the  governor,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  student,  that  they  should 
gain  the  confidence  of  each  other.  A  proper 
Ireedom  and  affi.-clion  open  the  way  for  mutual 
interchange  of  li  cling  and  sentiment,  so  that  one 
may  speak  plainly  to  the  other  of  his  deviation 
from  order,  and  the  impropriety  of  his  course, 
and  the  latter  with  confidence  and  respect  relieve 
iiinisell  to  the  caretaker,  of  the  troubles  he  has  to 
cohtt  hd  with.  Constant  sus|)icioM  of  evil  design 
and  wrong  doing,  must  rentier  the  child  subjected 
to  It  uneasy,  ulienale  him  Iroiii  Ids  preceptor,  and 
lead  hiin  lo  conceal  hniiself  as  much  as  he  can 
Irom  his  obsi  rvation,  and  will  tend  to  produce  a 
course  of  conduct  liiat  confirms  the  apprehensions 
of  the  master,  although  tiiere  may  not  be  any 
open  act  sulHcient  lo  sustain  them.  Scarcely 
noMhing  is  more  at  variance  wiih  domestic  tran- 
quillity, than  u  suspicious  temper,  that  is  con- 
sinnlly  looking  out  lor  faults,  and  is  more  ready 
to  |iui  an  unfiivourable  construction  on  little  acts 
not  morally  wrong,  I  ban  to  overlook  them,  or 
regard  Iheni  with  u  charilabic  allowance  lor  the 
hetdlej.sne>s  ol  youth.  A  teacher  who  is  con- 
Btnnlly  wulching  over  iiimself,  and  the  excitability 
oi  Ins  own  spirit,  may  see  many  lillle  things  in  his 
thoughtless  charge,  which  at  the  time  he  will  re- 
(roin  Iroin  noticing,  and  perhaps  never  mention; 
but  if  it  neci'ssary,  w  dl  wail  lor  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity when  the  etiect  ii|ion  himself  has  subsided, 
and  in  the  meekness  ol  Chrisiiun  wi>doni,  he  can 
reach  ihe  witness  for  Truth  in  the  child,  so  that  it 
may  co-operalc  with  Ins  labour,  and  thoroughly 
bring  him  or  her  under  conviction. 

J.  U'oolman  further  soys,  "That  divine  light 
which  enlightens  all  men,  1  believe,  doth  ol;en 
shine  in  the  minds  of  children  very  early,  and  to 
liunibly  wait  for  wisdom,  that  our  conduct  to- 


wards them  may  tend  to  forward  their  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  and  strengthen  them  in  obedience 
thereto,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  duty  on  all  of  us." 
"  If  tutors  are  not  acquainted  with  sanctification 
of  spirit,  nor  experienced  in  an  humble  waiting 
for  the  leadings  of  Truth,  but  follow  the  maxims 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  such  children  who 
are  under  their  tuition,  appear  to  me  in  danger  of 
imbibing  thoughts  and  apprehensions,  reverse  to 
that  meekness,  and  lowliness  of  heart,  which  is 
necessary  for  all  the  true  followers  of  Christ. 
Children  at  any  age  fit  lor  schools,  are  in  a  time 
of  life  which  requires  the  patient  attention  of 
pious  people  ;  and  if  we  commit  them  to  the  tui- 
tion of  such,  whose  minds  we  believe  are  not 
rightly  prepared  to  'train  them  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,'  we  are  in  danger  of 
not  acting  the  part  of  faithful  parents  towards 
them  ;  for  our  heavenly  Father  doth  not  require 
us  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it;  and  it  is 
needful  that  we  deeply  examine  ourselves,  lest  we 
gel  entangled  in  the  wisdom  of  this  worltl,  and 
through  wrong  apprehensions,  take  such  methods 
in  education,  as  may  prove  a  great  injury  to  the 
minds  of  our  children,  it  is  a  lovely  sight  to  be- 
hold innocent  children;  and  when  they  are  sent 
to  schools,  where  their  tender  minds  are  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  led  astray  by  tutors,  who 
do  not  live  a  self-denying  life,  or  by  the  conver- 
sation of  such  children  who  do  not  live  in  inno- 
cence, it  is  a  case  much  to  be  lamented.  While 
a  pious  tutor  hath  the  charge  of  no  more  children 
than  he  can  take  care  of,  and  keeps  his  authority 
in  the  Truth,  the  good  spirit  In  which  he  leads 
and  governs,  works  on  the  minds  of  such  who 
are  not  hardened,  and  his  labours  not  only  tend 
to  bring  them  forward  in  outward  learning,  but 
to  open  their  understandings  with  respect  to  the 
true  Christian  life." 

"  A  care  hath  lived  on  my  mind  that  more  time 
might  be  employed  by  parents  at  home,  and  by 
tutors  at  school,  in  weightily  attending  to  the 
spirit  and  inclinations  of  children,  and  that  we 
may  so  lead,  instruct,  and  govern  them,  in  this 
tender  part  of  life,  that  nothing  may  be  omitted, 
in  our  povcer,  to  help  them  on  their  way  to  become 
the  children  of  our  Father  ivIlo  is  in  heaven^ 

Another  cause  of  dilBculty  in  the  government 
of  scholars,  arises  from  teachers  indulging  in 
partialities  lor  some,  and  prejudices  against  others. 
A.  natural  lovcli;.ess  in  the  countenance  and  de- 
portment, may  at  once  attract  an  undue  atliiction 
and  notice  in  the  tutor;  while  for  want  of  proper 
acquaintance  with  the   character  of  others,  who 
j  do  not  at  first  exhibit  these  amiable  qualities,  a 
!|)r(judice  may  be  formed  against  them  without 
proper  foundation.    The  idea  of  being  favourites 
j  wiih  the  teachers  gives  rise  to  self-consequence  in 
I  children,  and  perhaps  to  a  supercilious  treatment 
of  their  school-males ;  and  the  cold  and  distant 
manner  of  the  teacher,  constantly  harrasses  the 
child,  who  is  unable  to  discover  the  cause  of  this 
improper  distinction,  and  makes  him  reckless  of 
the  order  and  rules  of  the  school.    He  has  no- 
[  thing  lo  encourage  him  to  obey  them,  if  he  feels 
himself  an  object  of  contempt  and  slight.  With 
some  inconsiderate  teachers,  the  riches  or  the 
poverty  of  the  |)ari  n's,  the  place  of  residence, 
either  in  town  or  country,  may  determine  the 
1  amount  of  kindness,  or  the  repugnance  shown  to 
ihe  unotlending  scholar.    Such  mlluences  are  all 
wrong.    Our  heavenly  Father  does  not  judge  ol 
us  by  the  amount  of  riches,  or  the  straitened 
means  in  which  we  are  placed.    lie  does  not  look 
on  the  countenance  or  the  height  of  the  stature; 
he  looks  at  the  lieart.    All  souls  are  alike  his. 
He  gave  up  his  well  beloved  Son  unto  death  lor 


remains  to  be  no  respecter  of  persons.  His  ten. 
der  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  Teachers  are 
delegated  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  chil. 
dren,  who  are  a  heritage  of  the  Lord.  While 
they  are  instructing  them  in  the  different  branches 
of  their  studies,  they  are  bound  to  treat  them  with 
proper  tenderness,  and  should  strive  to  lead  them 
to  love  and  serve  their  heavenly  Father;  and  then, 
they  will  be  the  most  likely  to  love  and  obey  their 
preceptors,  governors  and  governesses. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  remarks  on  the  Potato  disease, 
are  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  in  Eng-; 
land,  and  bear  the  marks  of  sound  sense  and' 
discrimination.    If  too  high  living  be,  as  he  sup- 
poses, the  cause  of  the  potato  blight,  we  think  out, 
neighbours  across  the  river  can  readily  adminis^  i 
ler  the  remedy.    A  poor  dry  soil,  and  abstinence  ! 
Irom  high-seasoned  meats  and  stimulating  drinks 
are  the  regimen  upon  which  the  potato  must  bajft'i 
put  to  restore  the  pristine  vigour  of  its  constitution^!  ■ 
and  its  dry  and  mealy  old  age.    The  though^  li 
occurs,  did  the  disease  ever  become  epidemic  ia  i? 
the  Pine  Barrens  ?    Will  not  some  of  our  Newf* 
Jersey  neighbours  enlighten  us  on  this  subject? 
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REMARKS  ON  TDE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

BY  THORNTON  I.  HEREPATH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Chemical  Gazette, — 

Sir: — During  the  course  of  the  last  few  monthsj 
that  dreadful  scourge,  the  potato  blight,  has  again 
made  its  appearance  amongst  us,  and  has  already 
committed  great  devastation  in  this  and  the  sistei 
island.  My  avocations  having  lately  afforded  me 
a  few  weeks  leisure,  I  determined  lo  devote  it  tc 
the  re-investigation  of  the  subject,  in  the  hope  ol 
ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  cause  or  origin  of  the 
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US  all,  without  any  distinction  whatever;  and  he 


disease,  as  well  as  a  means  of  curing  it,  or  prej 
venting  its  recurrence.  I  will  not  now  occupj 
your  time  and  space  with  a  long  account  of  al 
the  experiments  and  researches  that  1  have  madt 
with  this  object,  but  will  content  myself  wit! 
making  you  acquainted  with  the  general  conclU' 
sions  at  which  1  have  arrived.  They  are  as  fol 
lows : — 

1.  That  the  potato  blight  is  neither  directlj 
nor  indirectly  caused  by  the  ravages  of  any  para 
sitical  insect. 

2.  That  it  is  the  effect  of  a  species  of  putrefac  I 
tive  fermentation,  or  incipient  decomposition  o  I 
the  nitrogenous,  i.  c.  albuminoid  constituents  o 
the  sap,  or  cell  contents. 

3.  That  this  decomposition  is  either  directi 
produced  by  a  peculiar  fungus  the  Botrylis  in 
festans — lo  which  public  attention  has  been  alrea 
dy  directed  by  other  writers — or,  what  is  in  m 
opinion  a  still  more  probable  supposition,  th 
fungus  in  question  only  makes  its  appearanc 
after  the  fermentative  processes  have  been  in  ac 
lion  for  some  lime,  and  consequently  is  an  effeci 
and  not  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

4.  That  the  blight  has  been  in  some  moasur 
|)roduced  by  the  long-continued  and  indiscriminul 
use  of  animal  nitrogenous  manures,  which  h8 
over  stimulated  the  potato  plant,  and  has  thi 
rendered  it  more  susceptible  of  disease,  and  h 
in  fact  produced  the  same  effect  upon  it,  that  alc( 
holic  drinks  when  taken  in  excess,  do  on  the  hi 
man  system;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  injured  tl 
stamina  of  the  plant,  and  rendered  the  organis 
more  readily  affected  by  atmospheric  and  othn 
influences. 

5.  That  animal  or  nitrogenous  manures  shou 
be  used  with  great  caution  in  the  cultivation 
the  potato,  and  indeed  in  that  of  all  root  CDp; 
the  best  manure  for  the  potato  plant  being  the  i 
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ganic  compound,  such  for  instance  as  those 
lich  are,  or  were  at  one  time,  used  in  some 
rts  of  the  continent. 

6.  That  the  disease  having  once  established 
jieif,  has  become  epidemic. 

7.  That  it  is  contagious  if  not  infectious. 

8.  That  the  only  mode  of  eradicating  it,  is  to 
]store  the  original  constitution  of  the  plant. 

9.  That  this  desirable  result  can  only  be  brought 
iioul,  by  introducing  a  complete  alteration  in  the 
ibde  of  culiivaiion  that  is  adopted, 

10.  That  the  changes  in  question  should  con- 
(it,  1st,  in  thoroughly  drying  the  seed  potatoes, 
I'  the  process  now  followed  in  some  parts  of 
iDrmany;  2nd,  in  steeping  them  for  a  short  time 
i  a  dilute  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
'triol  or  blue  stone)  of  about  the  same  strength 

i  that  used  for  "  pickling"  wheat;  3rd,  in  plant- 
:g  them  in  foor,  well-drained  land;  4lhly,  and 
Istly,  in  substituting  for  the  farm-yard  manure, 
C,  new  employed,  some  inorganic  compost 
ijinilar  to  those  before  alluded  to. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  the  follow- 
g  simple  experiment  should  be  tried  in  storing 
8  potato  crop  during  the  present  season  : — Let 
e  tubers  be  stored  in  the  usual  way,  but  in  the 
ntre  of  each  heap  or  sackful  let  there  be  placed 
quantity  of  unslacked  lime,  not  in  actual  con- 
ci  with  the  roots,  but  enclosed  in  some  porous 
ssel,  an  old  wicker  basket  for  instance,  and 
vered  over  with  and  surrounded  by  a  thick  lay- 
of  straw  or  hay.  By  this  means  the  tubers 
ill  be  kept  dry;  and  as  the  presence  of  humidify 
the  air,  is  a  great  incentive  to  putrefactive 
scomposition,  one  of  the  main  causes  of  decay 
ill  be  removed.  The  lime  so  soon  as  it  has  be- 
)me  slaked,  may  be  taken  away  and  employed 
manure;  and  if  practicable  should  be  replaced 
ith  fresh  lime.  The  experiment  I  have  describ- 
I,  it  must  be  remembered,  can  be  easily  tried, 
id  would  cost  but  little  even  if  carried  out  on  a 
rge  scale;  it  cannot  be  productive  of  any  inju- 
Qus  consequences,  and  will  be  doubtless  attended 
ith  beneficial  results. 
Aug.  17th,  1853. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Form  without  the  Power. 


To  wear  a  plain  dress,  use  the  plain  scripture 
nguage,  and  be  regular  attenders  of  religious 
eetings,  will  not  constitute  us  true  Christians,  or 
uakers,  without  the  exercise  of  unceasing  pray- 
and  bearing  the  daily  cross.  Under  this  yoke, 
e  shall  be  preserved  from  all  lightness  of  man- 
;rand  conversation,  not  only  when  we  meet  for 
professed  purpose  of  Divine  worship,  but  in  all 
ir  personal  intercourse. 

It  is  a  painful  sight,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are 
migly  concerned  for  the  promotion  and  honour 
Truth,  to  behold  in  any,  who  profess  to  espouse 
J  cause,  an  indulgence  in  levity,  especially  he- 
re or  after  our  religious  meetings;  or  in  sleep- 
g,  restlessness,  or  unconcern  while  in  them, 
here  these  are  seen,  it  is  cause  of  grief  to  exer- 
sed  beholders,  who  must  view  them  as  evident 
arks  of  indifference,  or  progressive  decline. 
The  utterance  in  our  meetmgs  for  worship,  or 
le  encouragement  to  it,  of  words,  which  in  them- 
Ives,  as  to  the  letter,  may  be  accounted  sound, 
It,  which  are  without  divine  life,  are  also  sources 
'  grief  and  harm,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too 
lany  are  ready  to  excuse,  while  the  living  mem- 
jrsare  greatly  burdened  thereby. 
"My  words,"  said  our  blessed  Redeemer,  "  are 
)irit,  and  they  are  life ;"  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
lere  imitation  of  them,  in  which  death  ministereth 
ato  death.   The  power  of  the  Gospel  is  the  only 


resurrection  and  life  which  can  be  witnessed  in  us, 
to  the  raising  us  up  out  of  the  grave  of  sin  ;  and 
the  counterfeiting  thereof  by  preaching  in  the  will 
or  wisdom  of  man  is  a  serious  mockery  ;  for  the 
countenance  and  support  of  which  the  church  is 
answerable  to  its  holy  Head. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  evil  more  often  referred 
to  in  holy  writ,  as  offensive  in  the  Divine  sight, 
than  hypocracy,  and  none  upon  which  judgment 
is  more  severely  pronounced.  And  while  we  are 
professing  to  be  members  of  the  true  church,  lot 
us  examine  ourselves,  and  see  how  far  the  testi- 
monies thereof,  against  every  false  way,  are  being 
borne  by  us;  whether  lukewarmness,  with  its 
fruits,  is  not  increasing  in  our  hearis,  under  a 
feeling  of  fullness;  not  knowing  that  we  are 
wretched  and  miserable,  poor,  blind,  and  naked, 
and  having  little  sense  of  our  unspeakable  need  ; 
whether  we  are  not  content  to  feed  upon  the  wind, 
and  to  be  clothed  with  vanity. 

The  evidences  of  degeneracy  from  primitive 
Christianity,  are  too  sorrowfully  marked  amongst 
us,  and  the  endeavour  to  conceal  them,  for  fear  of 
the  judgment  of  Truth,  is  hindering  our  advance- 
ment in  the  way  of  reform  ;  for  it  is  only  in  con- 
fessing and  forsaking  our  sins,  that  we  can  be 
saved  from  them.  We  can  never  be  saved  in 
them  ;  for,  said  our  blessed  Redeemer,  "  if  ye  die 
in  your  sins,  whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come." 

That  we  may  be  stirred  up  to  renewed  and  in- 
creased faithfulness,  each  one  in  the  line  of  our  ap- 
pointment, is  the  object  of  these  considerations ; 
and  whether  we  are  called  to  silent  exercise  on 
our  own  and  the  church's  account,  or  to  more 
open  and  active  service,  that  we  may  therein 
abide  ;  that  no  jarring  or  schism  be  found  in  the 
body;  Christ  being  the  head  thereof,  from  which 
it  witnesseth  the  mmistration  of  nourishment ;  and 
being  knit  together,  increaseth  in  the  increase  ol 
God  ;  not  having  the  show  of  wisdom  in  will, 
worship  and  humility,  nor  in  any  honour  to  the 
satisfying  of  the  flesh. 

The  dependence  upon  a  mere  bir'h-right 
membership  in  society,  with  nothing  in  the  out- 
ward conduct  or  appearance  to  be  reached  by  its 
discipline,  without  obedience  to  the  teachings  and 
commandments  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  own 
hearis,  leading  to  true  self  denial  and  humility  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord — will  prove  to  be  leaning 
upon  a  broken  reed  ;  and  by  a  continuance  therein 
we  may  arrive  at  that  state,  wherein  the  language 
of  the  Spirit  to  us  may  be,  "  He  that  is  unjust,  let 
him  be  unjust  still,  and  he  which  is  filthy,  let  him 
be  filthy  still;"  for  all  our  own  righteousness  will 
prove  but  as  filthy  rags,  of  which  nothing  short  of 
the  grace  and  power  of  God  can  strip  us,  the  ef- 
fectual working  of  which  must  be  known  in  the 
heart,  before  we  can  become  clean  and  pure,  and 
fitted  for  the  habitation,  where  nothing  that  is 
unholy  shall  ever  be  permitted  to  enter. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

WONDERS  OF  VISION. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  vision  has  been  well 
presented  to  the  mind  by  Dr.  Dick.  "  Let  us,"^ 
he  says,  "  suppose  ourselves  stationed  on  Arthur's 
seat,  or  on  the  top  of  Salisbury  Crags,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  Turning  our  face  to  the 
north-west,  the  city,  with  its  castles,  spires,  and 
stately  edifices,  presents  itself  to  our  view.  Beyond 
it,  on  the  north  and  west,  a  beautiful  country, 
adorned  with  villas,  plantations,  and  fertile  fields, 
stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  till  the  view 
is  bounded  by  the  castle  of  Stirling,  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  thirty  miles.  On  the  right  hand  we 
behold  the  port  of  Leith,  the  shipping  in  the  roads, 
the  coast  of  Fife,  the  isles  of  Inchkeith  and  of  May, 
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and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  gradually  losing  itself  in 
the  German  ocean.  If  we  suppose  the  length  of 
this  landscape  to  be  forty  miles,  and  its  breadth 
twenty-five,  it  will,  of  course,  comprehend  an  area 
of  a  thousand  square  miles."  Alter  adveriioCT  to 
the  immense  multitude  of  rays  of  reflecting  light 
which  flow  in  all  directions  from  the  myriuds  of 
objects  which  compose  the  surrounding  scene,  Dr. 
Dick  continues  : — "  Let  me  now  attend  to  another 
circumstance,  no  less  admirable  than  the  preced- 
ing, and  that  is  the  distinct  impression  which  I 
have  of  the  shape,  colours,  and  motion,  of  the 
multiplicity  of  objects  I  am  now  contemplating, 
and  the  small  space  within  which  their  images  are 
depicted  at  the  bottom  of  my  eye.  Could  a  painter, 
after  a  long  series  of  ingenious  efforts,  delineate 
the  extensive  landscape  now  before  me  on  a  piece 
of  paper  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  silver  sixpence, 
so  that  every  object  might  be  as  distinctly  seen, 
in  its  proper  state  and  colour,  as  it  now  appears 
when  I  survey  the  scene  around  me,  he  would  be 
incomparably  superior  to  all  the  masters  of  his 
art  that  ever  went  bet'ore  him.  This  effect,  which 
far  transcends  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  genius, 
is  accomplished  in  a  moment,  in  millions  of  in- 
stances, by  the  hand  of  nature,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  '  the  finger  of  God.' 

"  All  tlie  objects  I  am  now  surveying,  compre- 
hending an  extent  of  a  thousand  square  miles,  are 
accurately  delineated  at  the  boltom  of  my  eye,  on 
a  space  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  How 
delicate  then  must  be  the  strokes  of  that  Divine 
pencil  which  has  formed  such  a  picture!  I  turn 
my  eyes  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  ap- 
pears one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  my 
field  of  view.  Supposing  that  portion  of  it  which 
strikes  my  eye  to  be  500  feet  long,  and  90  leet 
in  height,  I  find,  by  calculation,  that  it  occupies 
only  the  six  hundred  thousandth  part  of  an  inch, 
I  next  direct  my  eye  towards  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and  perceive  a  steamboat  sailing  between  Queens- 
ferry  and  Newhaven.  I  distinctly  trace  its  mo- 
tion for  the  space  of  forty  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  reaches  the  chain-pier  at  Newhaven, 
having  passed  over  a  space  of  five  miles  in  length, 
which  is  but  the  eighth  part  of  the  lineal  extent  of 
the  landscape  in  that  direction  ;  and  consequently 
occupies  in  the  picture  formed  on  my  retina,  a 
lineal  space  of  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
extent.  And,  if  the  bjat  be  reckoned  about  83 
feet  in  length,  its  image  is  only  the  three-hundredth 
part  of  this  extent,  and,  of  course,  fills  a  space  in 
the  eye  of  only  the  four  thousandth  eight-hun- 
dredth part  of  a  lineal  inch." 

The  trials  of  life  are  the  tests  which  ascertain 
how  much  good  there  is  in  us. 


A  Melanclwhj  Sight. — Dr.  Reid,  a  traveller 
through  the  highlands  of  Peru,  is  said  to  have 
found  lately  in  the  desert  of  Alacoama  the  dried 
remains  of  an  assemblage  of  human  beings,  five 
or  six  hundred  in  number,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, seated  in  a  semi-circle  as  when  alive,  star- 
ing into  the  burning  waste  before  them.  They 
had  not  been  buried ;  life  had  not  departed  before 
they  thus  sat  around,  but  hope  was  gone,  the 
Spanish  invaders  were  at  hand,  and  no  escape 
being  left,  they  had  come  hither  to  die.  They 
still  sat  immovable  in  the  dreary  desert ;  dried 
like  mummies  by  the  effect  of  the  hot  air,  they 
still  kept  their  position,  sitting  up  as  in  solemn 
council,  while  over  that  Areopagus,  silence 
broods  everlastingly. 


Sunrise  from  the  Summit  of  ^tna. — The 
guides  had  timed  the  thing  exactly.  It  was  be- 
tween three  and  four ;  the  stars  were  rapidly  dis- 
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appearing  from  the  paling  sky,  while  the  eastern 
horizon  began  to  faintly  redden  with  the  dawn. 
Those  who  have  never  witnessed  can  scarcely 
realize,  by  any  description,  the  st^'angeness  of 
such  a  scene.  Everything  in  the  vast  gulf  below 
was  dark  and  formless — the  sea  barely  distin- 
guishable from  the  land — vast  whitish  clouds  like 
woolsacks  floating  solemnly  above  it.  A  few 
bars  of  crimson  soon  appeared  on  the  eastward 
horizon,  the  sea  line  became  defined,  the  jagged 
edges  of  the  distant  mountains  of  Apulia  cut 
against  the  sky.  At  this  moment  our  guides 
shouted  to  us  to  stand  upon  the  edge  of  the  cra- 
ter, and  look  out  over  the  interior  of  the  island, 
which  stretched  away  to  the  westward  like  a  sea 
of  rugged  summits,  blended  in  the  shadowy  mist 
of  dawn.  Just  as  the  sun  rose,  an  immense  sha- 
dow of  the  most  exquisite  purple  was  projected 
from  the  volcano,  half  over  the  island,  while 
without  its  range  the  light  struck  with  magic  sud- 
denness  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains  below;  a 
phenomenon  so  admirably  beautiful  that  it  would 
have  more  than  repaid  us  for  the  labour  of  the 
ascent. — Barikti's  Pictures  from  Sicily. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  29,  1853. 


Notwithstanding  the  abundant  crops  which  a 
fertile  soil  and  genial  climate,  under  the  blessing 
6f  a  merciful  Providence,  almost  invariably  return 
from  the  cultivated  portion  of  our  widely  extended 
territory;  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal  and 
iron  spread  throughout  the  land;  and  the  multi- 
plied products  of  our  highly  improved  manufacto- 
ries ;  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  extravagance, luxury  and  debauchery,  which 
have  spread  so  widely  throughout  society,  are  in- 
volving the  country  in  a  debt,  which  its  exporls 
including  a  large  portion  of  the  gold  brought  from 
California,  are  inadequate  to  diminish,  or  even 
prevent  from  increasmg.  The  following,  taken 
from  the  New  York  Daily  Times,  exhibits  a  start- 
ling picture  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  debts  which 
balance  the  account  with  the  exports  of  wheat, 
corn,  beef,  and  butter. 

"  The  treasury  tables  for  the  past  year  will  show  some 
carioud  und  rattier  striking  results.  The  great  grain- 
growing  interest  may  be  thought  to  figure  to  poor  pur- 
pose in  the  list  of  foreign  exports,  when  it  is  known  that 
wo  smoke  up,  in  Spanish  cigars,  the  whole  export  ot 
wheat,  and  drink  down,  in  French  cognac,  the  entire 
export  of  Indian  corn.  For  the  rest  of  our  breadslutl's, 
the  flour  sent  abroad  suiTices  for  something  like  two- 
thirds  Qf  the  interest  on  the  foreign  debt ;  leaving  the 
rice  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  deferred  faith  of  the 
repudiating  States,  to  settle  the  remainder. 

"  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June  la.st,  the 
United  Slates  exported  wheat  to  the  value  of  $2,555,- 
2oy.  During  the  calendar  year,  the  city  of  New  York 
alone  imported  cigars  to  the  amount  of  $1,878,7-14  ;  and 
other  porta,  say  forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  would  swell 
the  total  to  $.'1,131,216.  The  difference  against  us,  in 
Iheae  two  nrticlrs,  is  barely  made  good  by  all  the  rye, 
cats,  ond  other  small  grain,  $334,471  ;  rye  meal,  $04,- 
470;  potatoes,  $115,121;  ond  apples,  $48,035,  which 
we  sent  out  lust  year.  ^ 

"  Tlio  export  of  Indian  corn  was  of  the  value  of  $1,- 
640,225,  and  of  corn  meal,  $574,380;  together  $2,114,- 
eOS.  This  city -imported  in  1852,  French  cognac  and 
Other  brandies  of  the  value  of  $l,4i>4,035,  which  would 
be  swelled,  at  other  ports,  allowing  New  York  figures 
to  represent  GO  per  cent,  only  of  the  whole,  to  $2,487,- 
ICl.  How  to  make  good  this  deficit,  is  a  puzzler,  un- 
less we  quit  the  ratnlogue  of  vegctat>lc  food,  and  make 
a  set-off  of  some  $323,',»4;i,  of  '  .npirits  from  molasses' — 
in  the  vulgar,  Yankee  term — which  it  appears  wo  send 
abroad.  That  is  appropriate  to  the  purpose,  at  all 
events. 

'  "  On  the  lat  of  Jaly  laat,  it  was  carefully  compntcd, 
and  the  to.tal  brought  within  the  mark,  that  the  foreign 


debt  of  the  United  States,  in  the  shape  of  federal,  state, 
company,  and  corporation  bonds,  amounted  to  $262,- 
000,000.  Since  then,  we  may  compute  $18,000,000  as 
the  addition  for  the  half  year;  making  together  $280,- 
000,000  principal,  and  about  $16,800,000  interest  to  be 
provided  for.  The  flour  exported  from  the  whole  coun- 
try for  the  fiscal  year,  was  of  the  value  of  $11,869,143, 
and  rice  from  Carolina  and  Georgia,  $2,471,029  ;  toge- 
ther, $14,340,172;  leaving  a  deficit  of  $2,459,828,  in 
accumulating  interest  alone,  unpaid,  after  exhausting 
both  these  sources  of  revenue. 

"  We  might  readily  continue  the  parallel,  were  the 
present  the  auspicious  time  to  arrest  attention  to  the 
progress  of  luxury  and  borrowing.  But,  as  it  is  not,  we 
stop  short,  with  the  single  additional  remark,  that  to 
run  the  comparison  through  the  provision  list,  we  should 
find  that  it  requires  all  the  hog  meat,  $3,765,470,  to 
support  our  watch-fobs,  and  that  we  annually  guzzle 
more  champagne  and  port,  and  such  like  mixtures  of 
grape  and  alcohol,  than  all  our  beef  and  butter  export, 
$2,279,820,  will  pay  for." 


ITEMS  OP  NEWS. 

The  steamship  Asia  brought  advices  from  England,  to 
the  8th  instant. 

ENGLAND. — Although  the  prospect  of  war  on  the 
continent  continued,  wheat  and  flour  had  both  declined. 
Cotton  had  slightly  improved.  England,  it  is  said,  will 
not  furnish  more  than  10,000  men  to  aid  Turkey  in  case 
of  active  hostilities  with  Russia.  France  will  supply  30,- 
000.  The  cholera  more  fatal  than  in  1831-2  ;  at  New 
Castle,  1438  deaths  in  35  days.  It  has  broken  out  de- 
cidedly in  Scotland.  The  "  Investigator"  has  passed 
through  from  Behring's  Straits  to  Davis's  Straits,  thus 
solving  the  North-west  Passage.    No  news  of  Franklin. 

RUSSIA. — A  ukase  has  been  signed  for  a  new  levy 
of  troops.  The  cholera  is  raging  fearfully  in  the  army 
on  the  Danube.  Troops  are  marching  towards  Odessa. 
Wheat  in  the  Danube  provinces  very  abundant. 

FRANCE. — The  proposed  tunnel  under  the  Alps,  to 
connect  the  Piedmontese  railways  with  those  of  France, 
is  to  be  eight  miles  in  length.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
will  cost  over  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  it  will 
require  five  years  to  complete  it.  Salt  beef  is  being  im- 
ported largely  from  South  America,  by  the  ship  owners 
at  Brest.  Arago,  the  great  astronomer  and  philoso- 
pher, was  buried  in  Paris  on  the  5th  instant.  Imitation 
champagne  wine,  is  made  from  the  rhubarb  plant. 

AUSTRIA. — The  emperor  is  to  be  married  next 
spring  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria.  The  differ- 
ences between  Austria  and  Piedmont  still  continue, — 
the  Piedmontese  cabinet  refusing  to  deliver  up  some 
Italian  refugees. 

TURKEY. — A  large  Protestant  bookstore  has  been 
established  in  Constantinople,  where  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, in  twelve  different  languages,  are  for  sale.  Ten 
thousand  copies  were  sold  from  it  during  the  past  year. 
The  notes  of  the  French  and  English  Governments  to 
Russia,  positively  announce  their  determination  to 
maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan.  The  Poles  offer 
to  assist  Turkey, — and  a  corps  with  the  same  object  is 
forming  in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork. 

SICILY. — The  crops  have  failed,  and  a  market  for 
American  flour  is  open  there. 

MALAGA. — Heavy  rains  have  retarded  the  curing  of 
raisins,  and  they  are  higher  than  ever  known. 

SYRIA. — The  (so  called)  Christian  population  on  the 
Lebanon  range,  are  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  Druses 
refuse  obedience  to  government,  and  riots  abound  in  the 
province  of  Naplouse. 

AUSTRALIA. — An  experiment  in  growing  cotton  has 
turned  out  successful. 

INDIA. — A  famine  is  raging  in  Rangoon. 

BUENOS  AY  RES.— On  the  6th  of  Eighth  month, 
there  was  a  fall  of  snow  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a 
circumstance  not  known  for  very  many  years. 

MKXICO.— The  Jesuits  have  been  re-established.  The 
Indians  are  making  depredations  in  the  province  of  Du- 
rango.  A  skirmish  had  taken  place  between  them  and 
the  government  troops. 

CANADA.— A  man  has  been  arrested  and  fined,  for 
not  taking  offhis  hat  when  high  mass  was  carried  by 
him.  A  firm  at  Quebec,  announce  their  intention  of 
building  seven  steamers  to  ply  to  Liverpool. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  stringency  in  the  money 
market  in  the  eastern  cities  continues.  Eighty  millions  of 
dollars  ore  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  in 
the  Slotes  of  Florida,  Loui.iinna,  and  Texas. 

TVj-rt*.— Crops  ore  favourable.  The  cotton  crop  pro- 
mises much  belter  than  wos  anticipated.  The  fever  still 
fatal,  but  was  thought  to  be  declining. 

I'rnruyliania. — Philadelphia.  The  aid  to  the  New 
Orleans  sulTerers  furnished  by  this  city,  was  $22  131  45 
Deaths  lost  week,  146.  .         '      '  ' 


Neio  York. — Vessels  still  continue  to  arrive  from  Liv. 
erpool,  with  cases  of  cholera  on  board.  Many  deathf 
have  taken  place  on  the  passage. 

Virginia. — The  attack  of  Hessian  fly  on  the  wheal 
crop  is  complained  of. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans.  Deaths  by  yellow  fevei 
last  week,  36. 

Michigan. — An  alarming  fire  has  been  raging  in  thi 
woods  near  Detroit.  Ten  thousand  acres  of  land  haT( 
been  burnt  over,  and  many  dwelling-houses  and  barm 
consumed. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  A.  Dirkin,  Eng.,  for  Charles  H.  Bevan 
5s.,  to  No.  5,  vol.  27,  for  Jos.  T.  Price,  10s.,  vol.  27,  for 
W.  Wilson,  18s.,  to  No.  42,  vol.  28  ;  from  Sept.  C.  Sharp.| 
less,  per  B.  Heald,  P.  M.,  lo.,  $5,  to  47,  vol.  26 ;  from  A 
Garretson,  agent,  0.,  for  D.  Lupton,  H.  Bailey,  M.  Pat. 
terson,  and  Eli  Kennard,  $2  each,  vol.  27  ;  from  Lydis 
Miller,  O.,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  27  ;  from  Geo.  Michener,  agent 
0.,  for  Ann  Hobson,  $2,  vol.  27,  for  Thos.  Penrose,  $2 
vol.  26 ;  from  SI.  B.  Smith,  agent,  0.,  for  SI.  M.  Briggal!' 
$2,  vol.  26,  for  Robt.  Holloway,  $2,  vol.  26,  for  Davi( 
Stephen,  $2,  to  52,  vol.  26;  from  W.  C.  Taber,  Mass.- 
$2,  vol.  26  ;  from  Mark  Willits,  agent,  0.,  for  himself,  $2f^ 
vol.  27,  and  for  James  M'Grew,  John  Hoyle,  John  Hoyle 
Jr.,  $2  each,  vol.  27,  Samuel  Marriott,  and  Robt.  C.  Macy; 
$2  each,  vol.  27 ;  from  Wm.  D.  Cope,  $2,  vol.  26. 


A  meeting  of  the  "  Female  Society  of  Philadelphii 
for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,"  will  bi 
held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  70  North  Seventlflful 
street,  on  Seventh-day,  Eleventh  month  5th,  at  3i 
o'clock. 


Married,  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  Falls  meeting,  Bu( 
county,  Pa.,  James  H.  Moon,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
Johu  B.  Balderston. 

-,  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  Friends'  meeting-hoi 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

COMMENCEMENT  OP  THE  WINTER  SESSION. 

The  winter  session  of  the  school  will  commence  0' 
Second-day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month  next.  The  pupil 
will  be  conveyed  by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  whei 
conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  carry  them  and  the: 
baggage  to  the  school  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  car 
on  Second-day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month,  and  Thin 
day,  the  1st  of  Eleventh  month.  The  cars  leave  tb 
depot,  south  side  of  Market  street  above  Schuylki 
Fifth  street,  at  seven  and  a-half  o'clock,  a.  m.  Ti 
agent  of  the  school  will  be  at  the  railroad  depot  on  Si 
cond  and  Third-day  mornings,  who  will  furnish  pupi 
with  tickets,  conduct  them  to  the  cars  assigned  thei 
and  have  the  care  of  them  and  their  baggage,  and  wi 
accompany  them  to  West  Chester.  Those  intending 
go  to  the  school  will  please  apply  to  the  school  age:] 
for  tickets,  and  not  to  the  agent  of  the  railroad  comp; 
ny.  The  charge  for  each  pupil  and  baggage  from  Phi 
ladelphia  to  the  school,  will  be  $1,  to  those  who  pr 
cure  their  tickets  of  the  agent  of  the  school.  All  ba 
gage  should  be  distinctly  marked  West-town,  with  tl 
name  of  the  owner  (if  it  is  a  trunk)  on  the  end,  ai 
should  be  sent  directly  to  the  railroad  depot,  and  not 
Friends'  bookstore. 

OFFICE,  stage,  packages,  LETTERS,  ETC. 

The  West-town  Oflice  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No. 
Mulberry  st.,  where  all  small  packages  for  the  pupils  li 
before  twelve  o'clock,  on  Seventh-days,  will  be  forward  {( 
to  the  school.    All  letters  for  the  pupils  and  others 
the  school,  should  be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to  West-to^ 
Boarding-School,  Wcsl  Chester  P.  0.,  Chester  Co., 
Postage  should  be  pre-paid ;  and  packages  should 
distinctly  marked  and  put  up  in  a  secure  manner, 
that  the  contents  will  not  be  liable  to  be  lost  by  har 
ling.    A  stage  will  be  run  on  Second,  Fourth  and  S« 
enth-days,  from  West  Chester  to  the  School,  on  the  ar 
val  of  the  morning  cars  from  the  city.    The  fare  for  ea 
passenger  to  or  from  West  Chester,  by  the  stage,  will 
25  cents.    When  special  conveyances  at  other  times  ( 
provided  at  the  school,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made 

Wcst-toicn  Boarding-School, 
Ainth  month,  1853. 


in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  George  Rhoads,  of  Philadelpl, 
to  Elizabetu,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Letchwoi.. 
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For  "Tlie  Friend." 

PHYTO-THEOLOGY,  OR  BOTANY  AND  RELIGION. 

We  have  recently  been  perusing  with  much 
terest  a  little  work,  entitled  "  Phyto-Theology, 
Botanical  sketches  intended  to  illustrate  the 
3rks  of  God,  in  the  structure,  functions,  and 
neral  distribution  of  Plants.  By  John  Mutton 
ilfour,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Botany  in  the 
niversity  of  Edinburgh."  It  is  delightful  to  find 
en  whose  names  stand  high  in  the  particular 
anches  of  science  to  which  they  have  devoted 
emselves,  employing  their  talents  and  learning 
setting  forth  the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  as 
splayed  in  the  workmanship  of  his  hand,  and  in 
bouring  to  call  forth  or  increase  the  feelings  of 
atitude  and  reverence  which  we  owe  to  Him 
who  planned  and  built  and  still  upholds,  a  world 
clothed  with  beauty  for  rebellious  man." 
This  little  book  is  quite  unpretending  in  "its 
laracter,  but  we  shall  be  much  disappointed  if 
ir  readers  do  not  find  themselves  interested,  and 
rhaps  instructed  by  the  extracts  we  propose 
king  from  it. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  "  Introductory 
3marks" : — 

The  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
i  e  well-being  of  mankind  has  been  recently  much 
reeled  to  the  subject  of  education.    Schools  of 
irious  kinds  have  been  established,  philosophical 
id  mechanics' institutions  have  been  formed,  and 
en  well  versed  in  literature  and  science  have 
gerly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
us  presented  of  difl^'using  information  among  the 
ople.    The  poorest  working-man  of  the  present 
ly  has  thus  within  his  power  the  means  of  ac- 
liring  knowledge.    How  important  is  it  that 
ich  knowledge  should  be  solid  and  substantial, — 
",J  )t '  science  falsely  so  called,  which  some  pro- 
bljssing,  have  erred  concerning  the  faith'  (1  Tim, 
20,  21),  nor  the  'perverse  disputings  of  men 
■  corrupt  minds  and  destitute  of  the  truth'  (1 
im.  vi.  5),  who  erroneously  view  reason  as  op- 
)sed  to  revelation.    If  the  fountains  are  poison- 
I,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those  who  drink 
them  will  be  sound  and  healthy.  Instances 
e,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  uncommon  of  parties 
ho,  by  the  acquisition  of  unsanctified  scientific 
formation,  have  been  led  into  the  depths  of  infi- 
ll, ;lity  and  pantheism ;  making  their  very  know- 
dge  the  means  of  perverting  others,  and  of 
irpvving  ridicule  and  contempt  on  everything 
'•  ilating  to  man's  fallen  condition,  and  God's  glo- 
&us  plan  of  salvation. 

The  question  then  is.  How  is  education  to 
sjprosecuted,  so  as  to  promote  the  true  welfare 
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of  the  people?  Undoubtedly  this  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  regarding  man,  not  merely  in  his 
relation  to  time,  but  in  his  relation  to  elernity. 
Oui'  view  must  not  be  confined  to  his  temporary 
condition  on  earth,  but  it  must  extend  to  his  eter- 
nal destinies  beyond  death  and  the  grave.  Hence 
it  is  that  all  attempts  to  separate  secular  from 
religious  knowledge  are  vain  and  futile.  Secular 
knowledge,  as  regards  itself,  is  fleeting  and  evan- 
escent, and  will  be  swallowed  up  by  one  glimpse 
of  the  glories  of  eternity.  It  may  and  does  exnlt 
the  pride  of  human  intellect;  it  renders  poor  man 
proud  of  his  attainments ;  it  makes  him  think  him- 
self something,  when,  in  reality,  he  is  nothing 
(Gal.  vi.  3)  j  '  it  is  a  knowledge  which  puflTeth  up' 
(2  Cor.  viii.  1),  an  airy  nothing  which  does  not 
edify  or  build  up  on  a  solid  foundation.  It  may 
tell  us  of  a  great  First  Cause,  of  a  God  of  power 
and  might,  but  it  reveals  to  us  nothing  of  His 
character  as  a  God  of  holiness  and  purity,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  God  of  salvation.  It  spoils 
man,  as  St.  Paul  says,  'through  philosophy  and 
vain  deceit,  after  the  traditions  of  men,  after  the 
rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ,  in 
whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily.' — (Col.  ii.  8,  9.)  Human  intellect  becomes 
an  idol,  and  is  worshipped  independently  of  Him 
who  lighteth  every  one  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  Ryle,  in  one  of  his  excellent  ti'acts,  says, 
'  It  is  not  atheism  I  fear  so  much  in  the  present 
time  as  pantheism.  It  is  not  the  system  which 
says  nothing  is  true,  so  much  as  the  system  which 
says  everything  is  true.  It  is  not  the  system 
which  says  there  is  no  Saviour,  so  much  as  the 
system  which  says  there  are  many  saviours,  and 
many  ways  to  peace.' 

"  Do  we  then  despise  secular  knowledge  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.    We  know  that,  when  properly  ac- 
quired, it  is  of  the  greatest  importance.    But  we 
desire  that  it  should  be  sanctified  by  God's  Spirit, 
— that  the  contemplation  of  the  various  works  of 
God  in  creation  and  providence  should  be  made 
subservient  to  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  ol 
grace, — that  they  should  be  studied  in  the  light  ol 
God's  Word,  and  thus  be  made  to  promote  His 
glory  and  our  everlasting  happiness. 
"  '  The  desire  which  tends  to  knovr 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  great  Workmaster,  leads  to  no  excess 
That  reaches  blame,  but  rather  merits  praise. 
The  more  it  seems  excess  ; 
For  wonderful,  indeed,  are  all  His  works, 
Pleasant  to  know,  and  worthiest  to  be  all 
Had  in  remembrance  alway  with  delight.' 
"'The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
knowledge'  (Prov.  i,  7),  and  it  is  only  the  fool 
who  despises  '  the  wisdom  from  above,  which  is 
first  pure,  then  pejiceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality  and  without  hypocrisy.' — (James  iii. 
17.)" 

"  How  delightful  is  it  to  contemplate  God  in  all 
his  works,  and  to  know  that  all  proclaim  him  as 
a  God,  not  merely  of  almighty  power,  but  of 
wondrous  love.  This  happiness  can  only  be  en- 
joyed when  we  are  led  by  the  Spirit  to  view  all 
in  Christ.  The  language  of  Revelation  is,  that 
Christ  made  the  the  world  (John  i.  10 ;  Eph.  iii, 
9),  and  that  by  Him  all  things  subsist.    This  is 


not  the  mode  in  which  human  learning  speaks  to 
us.  '  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God.' — (1 
Cor.  i.  21.)  Whnt  a  different  aspect  does  crea- 
tion wear  to  a  Christian  from  that  which  it  pre- 
sents to  one  who  is  without  God  in  the  world  ! 
He  perceives  in  all  the  hand  of  a  Father  who  is 
leading  him  by  green  pastures  and  still  waters  to 
his  heavenly  kingdom.  He  feels  that  all  things 
are  his  in  Christ,  by  the  fullest  and  clearest  title. 
As  the  Spirit  of  God  at  the  first  brooded  on  the 
face  of  the  deep  and  brought  light  and  beauty  on 
what  was  dark  and  void,  so  by  His  gracious  in- 
fluence He  enables  the  believer  to  view  all  crea- 
tion with  the  enlightened  eye  of  faith,  and  to  see 
in  it  an  order,  a  beauty,  and  an  adaptation,  such 
as  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  mere  worldling. 
He  uses  the  world  as  not  abusing  it,  knowing 
that  the  fashion  thereof  passeth  away. — (1  Cor. 
vii.  31.) 

"  Our  Saviour  often  spiritualized  natural  ob- 
jects when  he  conversed  with  man  in  his  bodily 
presence.  Thus,  says  Austen,  '  when  the  Phari- 
sees spoke  of  washing  their  hands  before  meat, 
Christ  instructs  them  about  spiritual  defilement 
(Matt.  XV.  20);  when  the  woman  of  Samaria 
came  to  draw  water.  He  told  her  of  living  water 
(John  iv.  10);  when  Plis  disciples  brought  to  Him 
meat.  He  tells  them  that  He  had  meat  to  eat  which 
they  knew  not  of, — that  it  was  His  meat  and 
drink  to  do  the  will  of  His  Father  (John  iv.  34) ; 
when  the  man  spoke  of  his  inheritance  divided 
(Luke  xii.  13),  Christ  instructs  him  and  others  to 
beware  of covetousness  and  worldly  cares;  when 
the  multitudes  followed  Him  after  having  eaten  of 
the  loaves.  He  counsels  them  to  labour  for  the 
meat  which  does  not  perish,  even  for  the  bread  of 
life. — (John  vi,  26.)'  The  works  of  God  supply 
many  illustrations  calculated  to  aid  the  Chrisiian 
in  his  search  after  truth.  Our  blessed  Lord  in 
His  teaching  makes  use  of  the  objects  around 
Him  in  the  delivery  of  the  gospel  message,  and 
employs  the  phenomtma  furnished  by  plants  as 
the  hunible  instruments  of  exhibiting  to  the  minds 
of  His  hearers  the  precious  doctrines  of  His  Word. 
Thus  it  is  that  He  sanctifies  such  means  of  in- 
struction;  and  we  fail  to  ascertain  the  true  mind 
of  the  Spirit  in  such  passages,  if  we  do  not  fully 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  illustration. 
Cheever  remarks,  '  that  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  resort  to  existing  realities  in  order  to  explain 
texts  of  Scriptui-e  otherwise  inexplicable,  and 
which  to  the  infidel  vulgar,  to  men  of  the  kin  of 
Voltaire  and  Tom  Paine,  serve  only  for  ignorant 
and  senseless  ridicule.'  We  ought  ever  to  remem- 
ber, that  'all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  lor  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness.' — 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16.)  There  is  no  part  of  it  unim- 
portant. It  is  a  rich  mine  which  cannot  be  too 
deeply  worked.  All  our  knowledge  may  be  made 
10  bear  upon  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out 
more  of  the  pure  gold.  The  weeds  which  strew 
our  path,  and  the  ti-ees  and  flowers  which  adorn 
our  gardens  and  fields,  may,  in  the  hands  of  an 
enlightened  Chi-istian,  lead  to  a  clearer  view  of 
many  statements  contained  [therein].* 


*  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  yet  the  only  saving 
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THE  FRIEND. 


"In  the  Bible,  there  is  continual  reference 
to  the  imagery  supplied  by  the  materlMl  world. 
The  words  ol  Scripture  appeal  not  only  to  the 
understanding,  but  also  to  the  sentinnents  and  af- 
fections. They  call  attention  to  tlie  beauty  of  the 
world  around,  and  they  make  all  subservient  to 
the  great  end  of  promoting  the  glory  of  God  and 
man's  eternal  interests.  It  is  said,  that  '  besides 
the  various  references  made,  in  the  pages  of  Holy 
Writ,  to  natural  objects  in  general,  there  are  more 
than  300  places  in  which  plants  are  mentioned. 
Sometimes  they  occur  in  Scripture  narratives, 
and  tell  us  of  ancient  usages;  often  they  remind 
us  of  the  character,  soil,  and  climate  of  the  scenes 
of  some  of  the  most  solemn  events  of  history;  in 
some  cases  they  serve  to  identify  the  spots  on 
which  they  once  flourished,  as  those  on  which 
they  flourish  still ;  but  more  often  they  are  emble- 
matic, and  are  types  of  persons  or  of  events,  or 
serve  as  figures  by  which  the  feelings  of  the  reader 
shall  be  raised  from  things  seen  to  those  which 
are  unseen.  But  they  were  never  intended  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  ornaments  of  poetry.  They 
had  all  their  lessons,  from  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
and  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  which  foreshadowed  a 
coming  Lord,  down  to  the  Thorn  and  Thistle, 
which  tell  us  even  yet  of  man's  sin  and  sorrow.' 

"God's  object  in  creation  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Himself;  and  the  contemplation  of  His 
works,  while  it  calls  forth  our  wonder  and  admi- 
ration, should  lead  us  to  higher  views  of  the  Divine 
economy  in  bringing  before  us  thai  new  earth 
wherein  righteousness  is  to  dwell." 


knowledge  to  be  derived  from  Scripture,  is  through  the 
interpretation  and  application  thereof,  hy  the  same  Holy 
Spirit  which  of  old  inspired  those  who  wrote  them. — 
Ed.  of ''The  Friend." 

(To  be  continued.) 
From  The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

Extcn.sion  and  Use  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph. 

From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
U.  S.  Census,  and  from  other  sources,  we  derive 
the  following  facts  relative  to  the  extension,  con- 
struction, and  use  of  ihe  magnetic  telegraph  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  The  telegraphic 
system  is  carried  to  greater  extent  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  numerous  lines  now  in  full  operation  form  a 
iit  t-work  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  receipts  of  the  "  Magnetic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany" extending  from  Washington  to  New  York, 
from  its  organization  in  January  1846,  to  July, 
1852,  were  §385,641.  This  company  was  the 
first  organized  in  this  country,  and  its  capital 
stock  is  only  8370,000.  It  has  six  wires  from 
Washington  to  Philadelphia,  and  seven  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  New  York.  The  number  of  mes- 
BQgcs  sent  over  this  line  in  the  six  months  ending 
July,  1852,  was  154,514,  producing  .^68,499  23^ 
It  IS  perhaps  the  most  [)roductive  line  in  the 
world. 

The  amount  of  business  which  a  well-conduct- 
ed olTice  con  perform  is  immense.  Nearly  seven 
hundred  messages,  exclusive  of  those  for  the 
press,  were  sent  in  one  day  over  the  Morse  Alba- 
ny line,  and,  n  few  days  afier,  the  Bain  line  at 
Boston,  sent  and  received  five  hundred  communi- 
cntions.  Another  office  wiih  two  wires,  one  five 
hundred,  the  other  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
after  spending  three  hours  in  the  transmission  of 
public  news,  teh  grnphed,  in  a  single  day,  four 
hundred  and  fifiy  private  messages,  averaging 
twenty-five  words  each,  besides  the  address,  sixty 
ol  which  were  sent  in  rotation,  without  n  word  ol 
xepetilion.    The  instrumeots  cannot  be  worked 


successfully  wiihout  skilful  operators,  good  batte- 
ries and  machines,  and  thorough  insulation  of  the 
con(Juctors.  The  expense  of  copper  wire,  which 
was  at  first  used,  has  caused  it  to  be  superseded 
by  that  of  iron,  which  is  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose as  well,  though  the  wire  in  this  case  must  be 
of  increased  size.  About  300  pounds  of  iron 
wire  are  required  to  a  mile.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction, including  wire,  posts,  labour,  &c.,  is 
about  $150  per  mile.  The  average  performance 
of  the  Morse  instrument  is  to  transmit  from  8000 
to  9000  letters  per  hour. 

In  the  majority  of  electric  telegraphs  in  actual 
use,  batteries  composed  of  heterogeneous  metals, 
chiefly  zinc  and  platinum,  moistened  by  a  liquid 
or  liquids,  are  employed  for  the  generation  of 
force.  The  earth  itself  has  been  made  to  furnish 
a  supply  of  electric  force ;  in  other  words,  a  single 
pair  of  zinc  and  copper  plates  have  been  buried 
sufficiently  below  the  surface  to  be  in  the  wet 
subsoil,  when  the  earth  saturated  with  water,  re- 
presents the  sand  saturated  with  acid-water  of  an 
ordinary  battery  cell.  By  this  means  a  current 
of  low  intensity  can  be  obtained,  even  when  the 
plates  are  miles  apart.  The  earth  acts  as  the  re- 
turn wire  to  any  given  number  of  distinct  wires, 
without  in  the  least  affecting  the  regularity  of  the 
action  of  any  of  them. 

The  only  constant  and  economical  battery 
which  is  used  in  the  United  States,  is  Grove's,  of 
cups  of  zinc  with  strips  of  platinum  in  an  earth- 
enware or  porcelain  cup,  which  cup  is  filled  with 
nitric  acid,  which  is  placed  inside  of  the  zinc  cup, 
in  a  tumbler  containing  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
The  main  battery  on  a  line  (from  30  to  50  cups) 
requires  renewing  only  once  in  every  two  weeks, 
and  daily  in  local  batteries  of  two  or  three  cups. 

Messages  passing  from  one  very  distant  point 
to  another  have  usually  to  be  rewritten  at  inter- 
mediate stations;  though  by  an  improved  method 
the  seaboard  line  has  in  good  weather  transmitted 
communications  direct  between  New  York  and 
Mobile,  a  distance  of  nearly  1800  miles,  without 
intermediate  re-writing.  By  the  Cincinnati  route 
to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  nearly  2000  miles, 
the  news  brought  by  an  Atlantic  steamer  at  8 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  has  been  telegraphed  from  New 
York  to  that  distant  point,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  market  there  returned  to  New  York 
by  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  Congressional  reports 
from  Washington  are  usually  received  simulta- 
neously in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York  ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  at  the  intermedi- 
ate stations,  is  the  presence  of  an  operator  to  re- 
ceive the  message  as  it  is  developed  on  paper  by 
the  instruments. 

To  show  the  great  extent  to  which  telegraphing 
is  now  carried,  and  its  importance  to  the  commu- 
nity, reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  newspaper  press  in  New  York,  and 
their  expenses  for  telegraphic  despatches.  The 
Associated  Press,  consisting  of  the  seven  princi- 
pal morning  papers  published  in  New  York,  paid 
during  the  year  ending  November,  1852,  nearly 
$50,000  for  despatches,  one-third  of  which  was 
for  foreign  news.  The  several  newspapers  com- 
posing this  Association  paid  during  the  same  time 
about  $14,000  for  special  and  exclusive  des- 
patches. 

The  telegraphs  in  England  are  the  next  in  im- 
portance and  extent  to  this  country.  They  were 
first  established  in  1845,  and  there  is  about  4000 
miles  of  wire  in  operation. 

The  charge  for  transmission  of  despatches  is 
much  higher  than  in  America,  one  penny  per 
word  being  charged  for  the  first  fifty  miles,  and 
one  farthing  per  mile  lor  any  distance  beyond  one 
hundred  miles,    A  message  of  twenty  words  can 
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be  sent  a  distance  of  500  miles  in  the  United 
States  for  one  dollar,  while  in  England  the  same 
would  cost  seven  dollars. 

In  June,  1852,  the  submarine  telegraph  betweei 
Dover  and  Ostend  was  completed,  and  on  the  1st 
of  November,  the  first  electric  communication 
was  established  direct  between  Great  Britain  an( 
the  continent  of  Europe.  By  a  line  of  wires  be 
tween  London  and  Dover,  via  Rochester  ant 
Canterbury,  in  connection  with  the  submarinSi 
cable  across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  instantaneoud 
communication  is  obtained  between  London,  Paris, 
Sweden,  Triests,  Cracow,  Odessa,  and  Leghorn^ 
The  wires  are  also  being  carried  onward  to  St. 
Petersburg ;  also  to  India  and  into  the  interior  o 
Africa. 

A  project' has  been  formed  for  constructing  i 
submarine  telegraph  between  Great  Britain  ant 
the  United  States.  It  is  proposed  to  commencj 
at  the  most  northwardly  point  of  Scotland,  run 
thence  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  thence  by  shod 
water  lines  to  the  Shetland  and  Faroe.  Thenceji 
a  water  line  of  200  to  300  miles  conducts  the 
telegraph  to  Iceland  ;  from  the  western  coast  o 
Iceland,  another  submarine  line  conveys  it  t( 
Kioge  Bay,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland  ;  il, 
then  crosses  Greenland  to  Juliana's  Hope,  on  th| 
western  coast  of  that  Continent,  in  60°  42',  an( 
is  conducted  thence  by  a  water  line  of  about  50l 
miles,  across  Davis's  Straits  to  Byron's  Bay,  ot  J 
the  coast  of  Labrador.  From  this  point  the  lini, 
is  to  be  extended  to  Quebec. 

The  entire  length  of  the  line  is  approximate!; 
estimated  at  2500  miles,  and  the  submarine  pel 
lions  of  it  at  from  1400  to  1600  miles.  The  p^ 
culiar  advantage  of  the  line  being  divided  int 
several  submarine  portions  is,  that  if  a  fractur 
should  at  any  time  occur,  the  defective  part  couli 
be  very  readily  discovered  and  repaired  prompt! 
at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense.  From  t!i 
Shetland  Islands  it  is  proposed  to  carry  a  branc 
to  Bergen,  in  Norway,  connecting  it  tliere  with 
line  to  Christiana,  Stockholm,  Gottenburg,  an 
Copenhagen;  from  Stockholm  a  line  may  easil 
cross  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  St.  Petersburg.  T! 
whole  expense  of  this  great  international  work 
estimated  considerably  below  £500,000. 

Another  enterprise  has  been  actually  starte 
with  every  prospect  of  consummation.  A  po 
tion  of  the  line  is  being  prosecuted  with  vigou 
and  the  company  propose  transmitting  intelligent 
between  the  Old  and  New  World  in  four  or  fi 
days.  A  charter  has  been  granted  by  the  Britis 
Colonial  Government  to  the  "  Newfoundlat] 
Electric  Company,"  with  a  capital  of  £100,00 
to  construct  a  line  of  telegraph  from  Halifax,  P 
S.,  to  Cape  Race,  touching  at  St.  Johns,  ar 
crossing  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  to  Ca] 
Ray,  thence  by  a  submarine  line  of  149  milt 
across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  landing  bell 
made  at  Cape  East,  on  Prince  Edward's  Islan 
and  coins  ihrouHh  that  island,  it  crosses  Nort 
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umberland  Straits  by  another  submarine  line 
10  miles,  landing  at  Cape  Torment  in  New  Brur 
wick,  and  so  on  to  the  boundary  of  the  Unit 
States,  whence  by  an  independent  line  to  N< 
York,  the  connection  is  completed.  The  toi 
distance  traversed  by  this  line  will  be  betwe 
1400  and  1500  miles,  of  which  150  are  sahn 
rine.  It  is  stated  that  steamers  can  make  or 
nary  passages  between  Cape  Race,  Newfour 
land,  and  Galway,  Ireland,  in  five  days. 

Three  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  cc 
nect  England  and  Ireland  by  a  telegraphic  lit 
but  as  yet  the  enterprise  is  unsuccessful.  In  H 
last  attempt,  the  contractors  had  got  within  sevi 
miles  of  the  Irish  coast  all  right ;  and  when  th' 
found  they  could  not  reach  the  land,  they  begi 
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arrange  for  marking  the  end  of  the  rope  with 
loys, — when  it  unfortunately  slipped  away  from 
m  and  sank  in  deep  water : — and  the  whole 
sk  must  be  commenced  anew. 
The  telegraph  between  Paris  and  Bordeaux  is 
"obably  the  most  perfect  line  of  magnetic  com- 
unication  in  existence.  The  wires,  ten  in  num 
r,  go  the  whole  distance  under  ground.  They 
five  inches  apart,  and  form  a  hollow  square. 
0  guard  against  humidity,  they  are  supported 
)on  wooden  blocks,  with  the  necessary  isolation, 
d  encased  in  a  coaling  of  gutta  percha  and 

M- 

A  submarine  line  between  France  and  Algiers, 
distance  of  400  miles,  is  about  to  be  constructed 
the  French  Government. 

In  Prussia  the  wires  are  generally  buried  about 
o  feet  below  the  surface,  and  carried  through 
rers  in  chain  pipes.  About  1700  miles  of  tele- 
a|)hic  lines  are  in  operation. 
In  France  about  750  miles,  and  in  Germany 
out  3000  miles  are  completed. 
In  Austria,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Tuscany,  FIoI- 
id,  Italy,  Spain  and  Russia,  great  progress  has 
ready  been, made  in  establishing  lines  of  lele- 
ph,  and  communication  will  soon  be  had  be- 
een  the  capitals  of  every  State  on  the  European 
mtinent. 

In  India,  a  line  has  been  laid  between  Calcutta 
d  Kedgeree,  71  miles,  and  an  extensive  system 
projected  for  that  country. 
The  following  interesting  description  of  the 
egraph  in  India  is  given  for  the  instruction  and 
counigement  of  those  interested  in  the  prosecu- 
n  of  telegraph  lines  through  somewhat  similar 
'ions  of  our  own  country: 
From  Calcutta  to  Kajmoole,  the  conductor  is 
d  under  ground,  in  a  cement  of  melted  resin 
d  sand.  From  that  village  through  the  re- 
uning  distance  to  Kedgeree,  it  is  carried  over 
Dund  on  bamboo  poles,  15  feet  high,  coated 
th  coal-tar  and  pitch,  and  strengthened  at  vari- 
s  distances  by  posts  of  saul  wood,  teak  and  iron 
od  from  America.  The  bamboo  posts  are 
ind  to  resist  the  storms  which  have  uprooted 
es,  the  growth  (jf  centuries.  Though  the  bam- 
soon  decays,  its  amazing  cheapness  makes 
use  of  it  more  economical  than  that  of  more 
rable  and  more  costly  materials.  The  branch 
''8'  id  from  Bislilopore  to  Moyapore  passes  through 
iwamp ;  the  country  is  little  less  than  a  lake  for 
a  months;  the  conductor  runs  on  the  foot  paths 

I ween  the  island  villages,  and  for  some  miles 
sses  rice  swamps,  and  creeks  on  which  no  road 
I  embankment  exists. 
I'V  The  most  difficult  and  objectionable  line  was 
ected  to  test  the  practicability  of  carrying  the 
iductors  through  swampy  ground,  and  it  has 
in  perfectly  successful.     The  Hulddee  river 
g'*  isses  the  Kedgeree  line  half  way,  and  varies  in 
Isl'  ;adth  Irom  4200  to  5800  (eet.    A  gutta  percha 
N'l  '6,  secured  in  the  angles  of  a  chain  cable,  is 
ill*  i  across  and  under  the  river,  and  the  chain  is 
B'^  ind  to  afford  perfect  protection  from  the  grap- 
lln  s  of  the  heavy  native  boats  which  are  conslant- 
10 S  passing  up  and  down. 

hell  f he  overground  lines  differ  totally  from  those 
lelifiuse  in  any  other  country  in  this  important  re- 
s^W-ct.  No  wire  is  used.  Instead  of  wire  a  thick 
kfi'i'n  rod,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter,  weigb- 
»!  M  one  ton  to  a  mile,  is  adopted — the  heaviest 
\ -e  elsewhere  used  being  only  one  cwt.  to  the 
w'lle.  The  advantages  of  these  substantial  rods 
hidcli  these:  they  possess  a  complete  immunity  from 
{3ts  of  wind  or  ordinary  mechanical  violence;  if 
in sUt  :iden tally  thrown  down  they  are  not  injured, 
'Ugh  passengers  and  animals  may  trample  on 
:m;  owing  to  the  mass  of  metal,  they  give  so 


free  a  passage  to  the  electric  currents  that  no  in- 
sulation is  necessary  ;  they  are  attached  from 
bamboo  to  bamboo  without  any  protection,  and 
they  work  without  interruption  through  the  hard- 
est rains  ;  the  thickness  of  the  wire  allows  of  their 
being  placed  on  the  posts  without  any  occasion 
for  the  straining  and  winding  apparatus,  whereas 
the  tension  of  wire  exposes  them  to  fracture,  oc- 
casions expense  in  construction  and  much  diffi- 
culty in  repairs ;  the  thick  rods  also  admit  of 
rusting  to  take  place  without  danger  to  an  extent 
which  would  be  fatal  to  a  wire;  and  lastly,  the 
rods  are  no  more  costly  than  thin  wire,  and  the 
welding  occasions  no  difficulty. 

The  importance  of  this  discovery  of  the  superi- 
ority of  rods  over  wire  will  be  fully  appreciated 
in  a  country  like  India,  where  the  line  must  often 
run  through  a  howling  wilderness,  tenanted  by 
savage  beasts  or  more  savage  men.  The  lines 
must  therefore  protect  themselves,  and  this  is 
secured  by  the  use  of  thick  rods. 

The  entire  expenditure  on  this  line  was  about 
450  rupees  a  mile,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
future  overground  lines  will  be  at  the  rate  of  350 
rupees  a  mile  for  a  double  lino,  river  crossings 
and  erection  of  offices  being  a  separate  charge. 
The  pecuniary  returns  from  the  Calcutta  and 
Kedgeree  line  were  originally  calculated  at  about 
200  rupees  a  month,  but  they  have  been  more 
than  three  times  that  amount,  A  rupee  is  about 
56  cents  U,  S.  currency. 


THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 

A  letter  in  the  New  York  Presbyterian,  dated 
Canton,  June  21st,  1853,  gives  the  following  in- 
terestmg  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
opium  trade : 

The  production  in  India  has  increased  to  75,000 
chests  per  annum,  from  which  the  East  India 
Company  derives  $15,000,000  of  revenue;  75,- 
000  chests,  at  $500  per  chest,  at  the  receiving 
ship,  would  be  $37,000,000 — but  it  probably  sells, 
after  it  leaves  the  Chinese  smugglers'  hands,  for 
more  than  $600  per  chest,  making  the  aggregate 
$45,000,000,  which  it  costs  the  consumers.  Now, 
by  the  treaty  of  China  with  England,  this  trade 
is  contraband,  and  every  vessel  engaged  in  it  is 
liable  to  be  seized  by  the  Chinese  Government, 
and  confiscated  ;  and  yet  there  are  twenty-five 
receiving  ships  in  the  Chinese  waters,  lying  at 
other  points  than  the  '  five  ports,'  (at  which  alone 
trade  is  lawfully  conducted,)  in  which  opium  is 
deposited  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring 
coasts.  The  opium  ports  are  as  follows:  Cum- 
singmoon,  between  Hong  Kong  and  Canton  ;  Na- 
moa,  between  Hong  Kong  and  Amoy ;  Chin  Chen, 
above  Arnoy,  mouth  of  the  Min  river,  near  Fu- 
chau-fee;  Lookong,  near  Ninopo;  and  VVoosung, 
near  Shanghae.  All  these  twenty-five  vessels  at 
these  ports  carry  the  British  flag  except  two, 
which  bear  the  United  States.  These  vessels  are 
all  armed  to  the  teeth.  The  Chinese  government 
is  utterly  helpless  to  resist  them.  Two  or  three 
have  l"allen  at  difierent  times  into  the  hands  of 
pirates.  You  see  only  two  American  houses  are 
engaged  in  the  trade  ;  but  what  is  shameful  in 
this  is,  that  the  Consuls  at  Canton  and  Shanghae 
are  both  members  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Compa- 
ny's house,  the  largest  American  house  in  China, 
and  the  largest  engaged  in  the  opium  traffic. 
Then  there  are,  besides  these  receiving  ships,  a 
fleet  of  fast-sailing  vessels,  called  opium  clippers, 
engaged  in  the  transportation  from  Bombay  and 
Calcutta  to  China,  But  recently  the  number  of 
transports  is  lessened  in  consequence  of  the 
steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany, which  carry  the  mails,  conveying  the 


opium,  and  it  makes  their  contract  very  lucrative. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  trade  might,  and 
ought,  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  pira- 
cy and  the  African  slave  trade.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  Slates  of  America  was  the  first 
government  to  declare  the  African  slave  trade 
piracy.  Let  it  declare  the  opium  trade  to  China 
and  all  paris  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  in 
the  same  category,  and  urge  all  other  countries 
to  pass  the  same  regulations,  and  see  if  England 
dare  defend  these  prizes  from  our  naval  vessels. 
The  navy  at  first  would  capture  some  rich  prizes. 
All  the  reasons  against  the  African  slave  trade, 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  opium  trade,  and  ia 
more  terrible  force.  It  ruins  myriads  for  time 
and  eternity,  soul  and  body,  in  life  and  estate.  It 
yields  a  revenue  to  the  East  India  Company;  so 
did  tlie  slave  trade  to  the  barbarous  princes  of 
Africa.  It  will  cost  far  less  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by 
an  armed  navy  than  the  stoppage  of  the  African 
slave  trade. 

The  doing  away  of  these  wars  on  the  coast  and 
interior  of  Africa  opens  an  increased  market  for 
manufactures;  so  the  stoppage  of  the  drain  of 
$45,000,000  for  opium  would  enable  the  Chinese 
to  buy  vastly  larger  quantities  of  our  manufactures. 
These  wars  on  the  African  coast  have  been  a 
great  barrier  to  the  access  of  missionaries;  so 
this  opium  trade  is  that  which  causes  the  name  of 
foreigner  to  be  so  hated  in  China.  The  great  cry 
is,  '■  you  poison  our  people  with  opium — you  have 
murdered  myriads  of  our  men."  The  slave  trade 
increased  annually  till  the  United  States  Congress 
declared  it  |)iracy  ;  so  this  trade  is  increasing  an- 
nually, and  there  is  no  hope  for  China,  with  its 
360,000,000  of  immortal  souls,  but  in  some  for- 
eign help. 

The  Chinese  resist  the  opium  trade — and  even 
now,  in  all  his  press  for  money,  the  Emperor 
refuses  to  derive  a  revenue  from  licensing  the 
trade.  No  one  can  but  admire  the  heathen  Em- 
peror's noble  principle  in  contrast  with  the  East 
India  Company.  The  revenue  would  have  been 
about  $2,000,000  a  year,  though  it  was  stated  to 
him  in  the  memorial  recommending  him  to  license 
it,  it  would  be  over  $7,000,000.  But  more  or 
less,  he  nobly  refused  to  derive  any  revenue  from 
the  traffic  which  brings  death  to  his  subjects. 


For  "Tire  Friend." 

A  FAMILY  OF  FAITK. 

OR  A  BRIEF  ACCOUIVT   OF   SAMDEL  WATSOX,  HIS 
WIFE,  AND  SOME  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

(Continued  from  page  51. J 

Elizabeth  iVIonk,  the  step-daughter  of  Samuel 
Watson,  having  been  brought  up  carefully  by  her 
tender  and  religious  mother,  aided  no  doubt  by 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  Samuel,  had  grown  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  She 
had  been  a  dutiful  and  obedient  child,  and  having 
submitted  to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
she  became  a  Quaker  in  deed  and  in  truth.  Soon 
after  arriving  at  the  age  of  womanhood,  she  mar- 
ried  Thomas  Moss,  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
removed  thither. 

In  the  year  1687,  we  find  Samuel  Watson  in 
company  with  Benjamin  Bang  and  some  other 
Friends,  going  to  the  Yearly  iVIeeting  at  London, 
held  in  the  Fourth  month.  They  appear  to  have 
visited  meetings  both  in  their  way  down,  and  on 
their  return  homewards.  In  the  next  year,  Grace 
Watson,  probably  the  second  child  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  Watson,  being  at  London  on  a  visit  to  her 
sister,  was  taken  ill,  and  died  there.  She  was 
born  on  the  23rd  of  the  Ninth  monih,  1668,  and 
was  a  beautiful  and  engaging  child  even  when 
very  young.    Her  father  declares  that  her  quali- 
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lies  during  her  infancy  and  minority,  were  more 
than  ordinary.  She  w,is  very  subject  lo  her  pa- 
rents, manifesiing  pleasure  when  she  could  oblige 
and  please  iluMn.  She  hated  a  lie,  and  avoided 
things  that  were  evil  in  their  appearance.  What- 
ever was  wrong  either  in  word  or  deed,  she  was 
made  sensible  of,  by  the  true  Light,  the  S|)irit  of 
her  blessed  Saviour  enlightening  her  mind.  As 
she  Celt  his  Spirit  operating  upon  her  soul,  she 
gave  heed  thereto,  and  a  true  liiith  was  raised  in 
her,  through  which  she  came  to  have  dominion 
over  the  evil  which  had  hindered  her  from  enjoy- 
ing ihe  approving  presence  ol'  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Of  her  parents'  watchful  care  over  her,  she 
gave  airectionaie  testimony,  and  to  the  reprools 
admin  isle  red  by  ihcm  to  every  wrong  thing  in 
their  children.  A  sirong  impression  was  made 
on  her  mind,  when  she  was  about  ten  years  ol 
age,  by  a  saying  of  iier  mother,  who  was  a  weak- 
ly woman,  and  probably  was  at  that  time  looking 
lor  her  close.  She  said  '  she  had  lought  the  good 
fight  of  faiih,  and  the  crown  of  glory  was  laid  u|) 
for  her.'  Such  a  stale  of  peaceful  assurance  was 
strikingly  aiiractive  to  one,  who  had  herself  been 
endeavouring  lo  yield  her  heart  to  the  Lord,  and 
to  know  the  blessed  S.iviour  to  be  her  joy  and 
crown  of  rejoicing. 

As  she  grew  up,  Grace  Watson  found  the  ben- 
efit of  waiting  upon  the  Lord  for  daily  supplies  ol 
strength,  and  she  was  much  given  to  retirement, 
and  religious  reading.  Although  thus  living  with 
her  thoughts  often  turned  towards  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  the  necessary  preparation  for 
treading  its  courts  with  joy,  she  did  not  escape 
exercise  and  travail  of  spirit,  and  close  conflict 
with  the  enemy  of  her  soul,  when  she  was  brought 
lo  a  sick  bed,  and  looked  forward  to  the  necessity 
of  an  immediate  prejiaration  for  that  country 
where  nothing  that  is  impure  can  enter.  But  in 
his  bufTetting,  she  sought  to  keep  close  to  her 
blessed  Saviour  in  his  inward  manifeslaiion  in  her 
soul,  and  throLigh  him  obtained  the  victory  over 
the  cruel  enemy,  and  deliverance  from  secret 
temptations.  In  a  sense  of  the  mercy  thus  vouch- 
safed, she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  heavenly  Father  I 
what  hast  thou  done  for  me  this  night!  How 
hast  thou  removed  the  crooked  serpent  !  and  not 
only  removed  him,  but  taken  him  quite  away, — 
so  ihal  I  can  say  truly.  Oh  heavenly  Father,  thy 
will  be  done  I  Thou  hast  shone  in  Lipon  me  with 
thy  marvellous  light;  thou  hast  showed  me  the 
glory  of  thy  house, — ihe  most  glorious  place  that 
ever  my  eyes  beheld:  neither  did  I  think  thou 
hadst  such  a  place  for  any,  much  less  for  me  a 
poor  worm,  a  pelican,  once  ready  lo  think  my- 
self destitute." 

"Now  hath  the  Lord  taken  me  up; — he  hath 
removed  the  crooked  ser()cnt ;  so  that  1  can  say, 
I  defy  him,  I  defy  iiim  ! ' 

Alter  ihis  season  of  conflict,  the  enemy  was  no 
longer  permitted  lo  harrass  her  mind  or  cloud  her 
spiiiiual  vision.    'I'lie  well  of  divine  consolation 
was  abundaiiily  <«p..-i„-d  wiihin  her;  her  joy  was  | 
gn-ot,  aiiit  (IuuiimI,  a  blessed  experience  of  thei 
Lord's  mercy,  she  was  euiibled  to  sing  "  the  song! 
of  .Mmscs  and  ilio  hun^  <jf  ih..  Lamb,'''  in  n  spirit*^ 
unl  iriuntph,  with  liuinili.ihoii  and  brokenm  ss  o( ' 
spirit.    Now  her  nnn.i  was  concerned  Ibr  the 
good  of  others,  and  xhe  was  enabled  lhroU"'li  the 
grace  and  fxperieiice  given  lo  her,  lo  spi-uk  sea- 
sonably nnd  clearly  concerning  ihe  wiles  of  the 
devil,  whose  power  and  cunning  she  had  so  re- 
cently, in  her  exercises  and  bapiisins,  had  proof 
of.    She  said  he  "  hod  laid  his  snares  in  trade, 
dealings,  and  conversation  in  the  world,  and  also 
in  families." 

Sh©  was  verv  weak,  vet  h^r  heart  was  so  full 


of  love,  and  she  was  so  furnished  with  suitable 
matter,  that  she  seemed  constrained  lo  speak. 
Her  words  seemed  lo  flow  in  great  sweetness, 
and  ministered  spiritual  refreshment  to  those 
about  her,  insomuch  that  they  were  humbled  into 
ttars  in  a  solemn  sense  of  the  Lord's  presence. 

Her  heart  was  so  concerned  for  the  good  of 
others,  and  so  clothed  with  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel, that  she  was  qualified  to  minister  suitably  to 
those  who  came  to  visit  her,  whether  Friends  or 
others.  When  drawn  lo  speak  to  them,  she  ap- 
peared to  feel  no  weakness  of  body,  and  being 
often  thus  engaged,  much  that  she  said  was  not 
taken  down. 

On  one  occasion  she  thus  lifted  her  voice  in 
thanksgiving  to  her  Creator  and  blessed  Preserv- 
er:  "  If  thou  requires  my  life  this  night  of  me,  I 
freely  give  it  unto  thee,  oh  heavenly  Father!  thy 
will  be  done !  If  thou  hast  further  work  for  me, 
keep  nie  in  that  which  I  now  enjoy.  Thou  hast 
made  my  cup  to  run  over,  over,  over.  O  hea- 
venly Father,  thou  hast  taken  away  all  my  pain. 
1  am  as  if  I  ailed  noihing.  Although  of  myself  I 
could  do  nothing,  scarce  move  one  of  my  fingers, 
my  tongue  being  ready  to  cleave  to  the  roof  ol 
my  mouih,  yet  thou  hast  been  a  light  to  my  feet, 
and  a  lantern  to  my  path.  How  can  1  cease 
praising  thee,  thou  God  of  power  !  Thou  an 
more  unto  me  than  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  Thy 
love  is  sweeter  to  my  taste  than  the  honey,  or  the 
honeycomb.  Oh  !  it  is  more  to  be  valued  than 
costly  pearls,  and  rich  robes.  The  gold  of  Opher 
is  not  to  be  compared  unto  it.  O  blessed,  O 
praised,  O  magnified  be  thou  forever." 

To  an  inquiry  as  to  how  she  was,  she  replied, 
"  I  am  but  weak  of  body,  but  strong  in  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might."  Atone  time  she 
said,  "  My  case  is  no  doubling  one.  The  Lord 
hath  created  a  clean  heart,  and  renewed  a  righi 
spirit  within  me,  so  that  fears  and  doubts  are 
taken  away.  The  gates  are  open,  and  the  angels 
are  ready  to  receive  me  into  the  bosom  of  my 
heavenly  Father,  where  I  shall  sing  praises  with 
his  redeemed  ones." 

During  her  illness,  no  desire  of  life  was  mani- 
fested by  her,  but  expressions  like  these  were  fre- 
quently uttered:  "If  thou  requires  my  life  this 
night,  it  is  freely  given  to  thee.  Oh  1  Lord,  do 
with  me  what  thou  pleasest.  Oh  !  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, thy  will  be  done.  What  hast  thou  done 
for  me,  a  poor  si  rippling  in  comparison  of  many. 
Thou  hast  made  my  bed, — thou  hast  taken  away 
my  pain,  and  my  sickness  is  gone." 

She  said  on  one  occasion,  "The  Lord  hath  a 
people  in  this  city  (London),  and  in  other  parts, 
that  he  will  take  lo  liimsell'aud  crown  with  glory 
and  honour."  She  then  exhorted  those  by  her 
bed  to  prize  their  time,  and  not  give  themselves 
loo  much  to  the  things  of  this  world.  How 
many"  she  said,  "  have  laid  up  great  riches, — 
earthly  treasure,  and  in  one  night  have  been  de- 
|)rivcd  ol  all." 

Her  sister  Elizabeth  sitting  weeping  by  her 
side,  Grace  said  to  her,  "  Weep  not;  the  tongue 
of  men  and  angels  cannot  declare  the  wonderful 
goodness  of  God.  O  heavenly  Father,  how  sen- 
sible of  thee  hast  thou  made  me  I  Thou  hast 
slrengihened  me,  otherwise  I  should  not  have 
been  able  lo  speak  so  much  of  thee.  With  thee 
id  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right  hand  are  rivers 
ol"  pleasure  foievermore," 

At  one  time  she  commented  on  the  parable  ol 
the  ten  virgins,  and  thus  in  concluding,  addressed 
those  around  her,  "  Oh  therelbre,  keep  upon  your 
wuich-tower,  that  whether  he  come  at  midnight, 
or  cock  crow,  or  dawning  of  the  day,  you  may  be 
ready, — for  thai  is  the  wedding  chamber  indeed, — 
and  he  is  the  heavenly  bridegroom." 


Her  parents  were  away  from  their  beloved  dyi 
ing  child,  and  this  was  no  doubt  a  great  trial  td{ 
her,  as  it  proved  to  them  when  they  heard  of  hell 
death.  She  said  they  "  were  as  near  to  her,  ai 
the  flesh  to  the  bone."  She  took  her  sister  Eliza- 
beth by  the  hand,  the  only  one  of  her  near  rela- 
tions present,  and  said  alluding  to  her  absent  pa* 
rents,  "  Though  we  be  separated  outwardly,  we 
shall  meet  in  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Oh  !  what 
cause  have  I  lo  bless  the  Lord  on  their  behalf^ 
who  I  am  sure  never  countenanced  any  evil  in 
any  of  us,  but  reproved  it.  The  words  of  my 
dear  and  tender  mother  1  do  remember  since  1 
was  but  ten  years  of  age,  who  said,  she  had  fought 
the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  the  crown  of  gloryj 
was  laid  up  for  her.  These  words  having  r& 
mained  upon  my  mind,  and  taken  deep  impression 
upon  me,  I  can  now  say,  I  finish  my  course  will 
joy  and  shall  receive  the  crown  of  glory."  j 

"  The  Lord  is  a  God  at  hand  in  six  troubles, 
and  in  seven;  nay,  if  thou  bringest  me  to  lh«|j 
eighth,  ihou  wilt  never  leave  me." 

Such  was  her  confidence  and  faith  in  the  Lord'i 
care  and  love,  and  in  this  happy  slate  she  departk 
ed  this  life  Sixth  month  20th,  1688,  aged  ninelee|i 
years  and  nine  months. 

In  a  testimony  prepared  by  her  father  and  mi 
iher,  they  say,  "  Now  she  hath  got  the  victorj 
over  the  crooked  serpent,  as  hath  been  demon 
strated  in  the  laiter  end  of  that  short  race  of  mot 
tality,  which  she  was  appointed  lo  run,  and  11 
gone  before  us  to  the  mansion  of  celestial  felicity 
which  her  eye,  in  the  time  of  her  sickness,  wa 
more  after,  than  the  glory  of  this  world.  O!  tb 
inestimable  treasure  that  she  possesseth,  is  beyotli 
expression!  Our  greatest  sorrow  is,  that  her  de 
parture  from  us  was  so  permitted,  that  we  ha 
not  time  nor  strength  to  see  her  dear  face  an; 
more  ;  for  she  was  nearer  to  us  than  we  can  vei 
bally  express,  though  we  beheld  her  as  in  a  glasij 
and  spiritually  and  livingly  sympathized  with  h( 
afflictions  and  heavenly  raptures  of  joy.  Ou 
minds  are  composed  and  sweetly  stayed  in  sul 
jection  to  Divine  Providence,  in  this  assurano 
that  she  hath  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith,  an 
obtained  the  crown  of  glory.  Our  labour,  watcl 
fulness,  and  travail  of  spirit  is,  that  we  may  o; 
lain,  in  the  appointed  time,  the  same  eternal  hat 
tation  of  blessed  rest  and  felicity. 

"  This  we  write,  in  a  sense  of  that  love  ai 
life,  which  we  understand  did  open  and  flow  fori 
in  our  dear  child,  vvhile  she  was  yet  in  this  label 
nacle  of  clay,  and  in  the  unity  we  have  with  ll 
narratives  and  testimonies  of  our  dear  Frienc 
who  were  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  what  thf 
siyrnified  to  us. 

"  We  do  believe  the  angel  of  God's  presen 
attended  her,  and  her  bed  was  made  easy  ai 
comfortable  in  her  sickness,  and  the  great  Phy; 
cian  of  soul  and  body  was  not  wanting.  Ev( 
lasting  high  praises  be  to  the  God  of  Jacob, 
was  the  Lord  that  gave  this  dear  babe,  and  it 
he  that  hath  taken  her  away  ;  and  though  the  Ic 
be  great  to  us,  yet  the  gain  which  she  hath  obtai 
ed,  overbalanceth  our  souls  wiih  patience, 
we  can  give  thanks  in  humility  of  spirit  unto  H 
who  is  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  Gloi 
glory,  and  blessed  praises  be  given  lo  his  Nan 

"So  let  all,  both  young  and  old,  prize  the  p 
cious  time  they  have  here  upon  the  earth, 
wait  lo  be  fitted  and  prepared  as  this  wise  virj 
was,  to  enter  into  the  Bridegroom's  chamb 
where  there  is  everlasting  and  perpetual  joy  in  ' 
Lamb's  presence. 

Samdel  Watson 
"  Kniglit-Stainforlh,  the  10th     ^^^^^  Watson." 
of  Eighth  month,  1688." 

(To  be  coniinued.) 
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Tlie  Friend.' 


BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

Once  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 

There  lived  a  Man; — and  who  was  he? 

Mortal  I  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast, 
That  Man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth, 

The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown: 

His  name  has  perished  from  the  earth, 
This  truth  survives  alone, — 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear, 
Alternate  triumph'd  in  his  breast : 

His  bliss  and  woe, — a  smile,  a  tear  I 
Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, — 
The  changing  spirit's  rise  and  fall ; 

We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him, 
For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  sufi^ered, — but  his  pangs  are  o'er ; 

Enjoyed, — but  his  delights  are  fled  ; 
Had  friends, — his  friends  are  now  no  more  ; 

And  foes, — his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved, — but  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb : 

0  she  was  fair — but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen  ; 

Encounter'd  all  that  troubles  thee ; 
He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been  ; 

He  is — what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night. 

Sun,  moon  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erevvhile  his  portion,  life  and  light, 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glorj'  threw, 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race. 

Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began, 

Of  Him  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this, — There  lived  a  Man  I 

Selected. 

"  SO  RUN  THAT  YE  MAY  OBTAIN." 
1  Oor.  ix.  24. 
Onward  for  the  glorious  prize. 
Onward  yet  I 
Strait  and  clear  before  thine  eyes, 
See  thy  homeward  pathway  lies, 
Rest  is  not  beneath  the  skies. 
Onward  yet  1 

Onward  till  the  dawn  of  day. 

Onward  yet  I 
Tarry  not,  around  thy  way 
Danger  lies  ;  Oh,  fear  to  stay  ; 
Rouse  then,  Christian,  watch  and  pray, 

Onward  yet  I 

Stay  not  for  the  flowers  of  earth, 

Onward  yet  I 
What  are  hours  of  idle  mirth. 
What  are  fading  treasures  worth 
To  a  soul  of  heavenly  birth  ? 

Onward  yet  I 

Linger  not  through  coward  fear, 

Onward  yet  I 
Though  thy  way  be  dark  and  drear, 
Is  not  Jesus  ever  near 
Still  to  bless,  to  guide,  and  cheer? 

Onward  yet ! 

In  the  way  thy  Saviour  trod. 

Onward  yet  1 
Gladly  bearing  every  load. 
Meekly  bending  to  the  rod, 
Walking  humbly  with  thy  God, 

Onward  yet! 

Rest  not  here,  but  onward  haste. 

Onward  yet  I 
Till  each  danger  shall  be  past, 
Every  foe  beneath  thee  cast. 
Till  thou  gain  thy  home  at  last, 

Onward  yet  I 


For  "Tlie  FriiMirt." 

U  N  S  E  T  T  L  B  M  E  N  T. 

When  encircled  by  many  outward  blessings, 
and  there  seems  lo  be  no  temporal  trouble  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  to  interrupt  the  quietude  that  is 
mercifully  permitted  us,  unsettlement  of  mind 
sometimes  presents  itself,  tending  to  destroy  that 
contentment  in  our  situation  which  is  so  indispen- 
sable to  the  promotion  of  happiness. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  persons  have  real  diffi- 
culties to  encounter  in  the  early  part  of  life,  who 
during  that  season,  may  think  that  if  they  once 
become  established  in  a  prosperous  business,  they 
will  be  quite  satisfied  :  instances  occur  of  such 
havingsucceeded  beyond  their  expectation,  whosee 
many  important  advantages  attending  their  respec- 
tive situations, and  even  luxuries  rising  about  them, 
but  yet  find  that  the  comfort  they  so  fondly  anti- 
cipated very  much  interrupted  by  yielding  to  un- 
settlement of  mind.  For  want  of  contentment,  the 
object  of  their  desires,  is  either  on  the  wing  keep- 
ing just  out  of  reach,  or  if  obtained,  is  destitute  of 
the  fancied  pleasure  which  they  so  much  coveted. 
Persons  may  as  they  think,  vigorously  pursue 
happiness,  but  unless  they  pursue  it  aright,  as 
they  obtain  the  several  objects  of  their  wishes, 
they  will  as  often  be  disappointed  in  the  prize 
which  they  think  they  are  about  to  secure.  They 
may  be  permitted  to  acquire  houses,  land,  and 
much  wealth,  and  yet  be  as  far,  perhaps  further 
from  realizing  thai  true  happiness,  which  should 
be  the  end  and  aim  of  this  mortal  existence,  as 
when  they  first  started  in  the  world.  They  are 
dissatisfied  perhaps  with  the  neighbourhood,  the 
country,  or  the  climate  in  which  they  live,  and 
can  scarcely  find  anything  right  or  that  exactly 
suits  them;  although  they  may  be  surrounded  by 
nearly  every  earthly  comfort,  and  are  unable  to 
find  any  real  cause  of  discontent,  or  tell  the  source 
of  their  uneasiness. 

Instead  of  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  confiding  in  the  blessed  promise 
that  all  necessary  things  shall  be  added  thereto, 
which  can  alone  lead  to  true  contentment,  they 
are  bewildered  by  the  fallacious  idea,  that  after  a 
little  more  worldly  gratification,  it  will  be  soon 
enough  lo  devote  the  surfeited  and  enervated 
mind  lo  the  pursuit  of  what  is  the  only  worthy 
otiject  of  our  earthly  race,  "  the  crown  immortal 
which  fadelh  not  away."  But  alas!  vvhat  a  fre- 
quent error  and  fatal  delusion  is  this,  which  in- 
duces us  from  time  lo  time  to  discard  the  merciful 
visitations  of  Divine  Grace,  saying  in  effect,  "  Go 
thy  way  for  this  time,  at  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son, I  will  call  for  thee."  But  are  people  more 
likely  to  be  disencumbered  as  the  numerous  ties 
of  accumulating  wealth,  bind  them  more  intimate- 
ly to  the  things  of  lime,  or  to  turn  away  from  the 
husks  of  this  present  world,  alter  having  fed 
almost  exclusively  upon  them  so  long,  that  their 
life  seems  dependent  upon  such  perishable  sub- 
stance? This  growth  is  of  the  flesh,  and  pro- 
duces murmurings  and  inquietude,  and  not  of  the 
Spirit;  agreeably  to  this  language  of  the  apostle 
to  the  Galations :  "  For  he  that  soweth  to  the 
flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  :  but  he 
that  soweth  lo  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap 
life  everlasting."  In  the  earnest  pursuit  of  this 
everlasting  life,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  only 
as  sojourners  here  for  a  short  time :  afraid  to  look 
upon  this  abode  as  a  lasting  home  ;  we  shall  re- 
member that  here  we  have  no  continuing  city,  and 
endeavour  lo  spend  our  precious  moments  in  mak- 
ing preparation  for  a  more  dignified  and  glorious 
existence.  Then  instead  of  so  many  dislikes  and 
repinings  in  the  situation  that  a  kind  Providence 
has  placed  us,  contentment  and  thankfulness 
would  often  spring  forth  as  we  contrast  the  ad- 


vantages thai  we  enjoy,  with  those  which  most 
others  possess.  VVlien  we  come  to  this,  and  es- 
teem ourselves  poor  and  unworthy  of  the  least  of 
His  manifold  mercies,  we  may  realize  that  settle- 
ment of  mind,  ihat  contentment  in  our  several 
allotments,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  before 
we  can  enter  upon  a  stale  of  comparative  happi- 
ness and  peace. 

It  must  be  expected  that  circumstances  may 
render  it  proper  sometimes  to  change  our  places 
of  residence;  but  while  we  admit  this,  it  seems  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  see  that  we  have  a  sufficient 
and  reasonable  motive  for  doing  so,  and  that  no 
insatiable  spirit  of  discontent  has  anything  to  do 
in  promoting  a  hasty  removal ;  for  in  this  case  it 
may  not  only  be  to  our  disadvantage  in  many  re- 
spects, but  is  most  likely  to  fail  in  relieving  our 
disquietude.  The  happy  experimental  knowledge 
in  ourselves,  "that  godliness  wiih  contentment,  is 
great  gain,"  can  alone  remove  this  unsettlement. 

There  may  however  be  a  settling  down  in  a 
superficial  and  spurious  contentment  with  sublu- 
nary  enjoyments,  to  the  total  neglect  of  the  high- 
est duty.  This  bears  no  better  comparison  wiih 
true  contentment,  than  the  shadow  does  with  the 
substance;  unsettlement  of  mind  perhaps,  is  as 
clearly  exemplified  in  an  exclusive  and  impulsive 
ardour  for  temporal  things,  and  an  illicit  gratifica- 
tion in  them,  as  at  other  limes,  in  a  distaste  and 
contempt  for  ihem,  producing  disconteni.  It  is 
only  the  other  terminus  oi'lhe  way  of  the  earthly 
minded.  But  blessed  indeed  is  tiiat  mercil'ul  Sa- 
viour, that  will  be  certain,  as  we  faithfully  and 
sincerely  apply  unto  him,  rightly  to  regulate  all 
these  things,  and,  "  to  appoint  unto  them  that 
mourn  in  Zion  lo  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes, 
the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness:  that  they  might  be 
called  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planimg  of  ilm 
Lord,  that  He  might  be  glorified."  (Isa.  xvi.  3.) 
True  gratitude  and  contentment  will  then  appear 
in  the  place  of  unsettlement  of  mind,  and  instabi- 
lity of  purpose. 

New  York,  Tenth  mo.,  1853. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

FASHIONABLE  AMUSEME.MS. 

The  season  is  near  at  hand,  when  the  way  is 
usually  opened  for  participating  in  evening  amuse- 
ments, and  a  word  of  caution  therefore  may  not 
be  untimely,  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  indulge 
in  a  sinful  waste  of  time,  by  going  to  theatres, 
balls,  concerts,  tea  and  evening  parties,  and  such 
like  dissipating  inventions,  which  are  calculated 
to  unfit  the  mind  for  serious  reflection,  filling  it 
with  guests  inimical  lo  Him  who  visits  the  heart 
with  his  Holy  Spirit,  not  only  to  expel  the  grosser 
evils  thereof,  but  also  those  which  are  compara- 
tively small,  and  to  us  appear  of  little  account. 

The  most  prevalent  amusement  among  those 
which  have  been  enumerated,  that  has  lound  its 
way  amongst  us  as  a  religious  Society,  is  that  of 
giving  and  attending  evening  parties,  ihjugh  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  some  amongst  us  cannot  answer 
clearly  respecting  all  the  others.  On  ihis  subject 
we  have  hud  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept,  but  yet  an  earnest  appeal  seems  to  be 
wanting,  to  some  who  have  not  heeded  the  moni- 
tions of  Truth,  on  account  of  these  departures 
from  primitive  simplicity;  that  they  may  resolve 
to  abandon  a  sinful  conlbrmity  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  world  around  them,  and  bear 
a  faithful  testimony  against  the  changing  fashions 
into  which  a  worldly  sjiirit  is  leading  them,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  greatest  interest. 

This  work  of  reform  should  begin  with  parents 
and  heads  of  families ;  by  their  discountenancing 
these  practices  both  by  example  and  proper  re- 
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slraint ;  for  "if  the  parents  go  irilo  the  earih,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  ilie  cluldren  i^o  into  ihe  air."  The 
fosterinj^  of  pride  is  not  the  le;ist  among  the  evils 
whicli  result  from  tiie  |)raciices  adverted  to  ;  then 
there  is  the  dissipation  of  mind,  and  the  sinful 
waste  of  lime,  which  sooner  or  later  will  produce 
sorrow  of  heart,  as  many  can  testify  from  their 
own  experience. 

It  was  the  testimony  of  one  who  had  partici- 
pated in  these  things,  and  had  been  brought  to 
see  the  evil  of  them :  "  I  can  say  IVom  my  own 
experience,  that  1  never  derived  solid  improve- 
ment, or  real  pleasure,  from  either  the  theatre  or 
the  ball-room.  From  neither  of  tiiem  have  I  ever 
derived  anything  which  could  afford  my  mind  the 
least  satislaclion  in  hours  devoted  to  sdf-exami- 
nution,  nor  anything  to  strengthen  the  soul 
against  the  terrors  of  death  and  judgment.  1  con- 
sider them  worse  than  vanity  ;  they  are  exceed- 
ingly sinful." 

Tliis  testimony  was  given  a  short  time  before 
lier  death  ;  and  just  belore  the  close  of  h(e,  she 
manifested  particular  solicitude  for  the  welfare  ol 
a  beU)ved  relative,  who  was  absent,  for  whom  she 
left  this  message.  "  Tell  her  [  desire  her  never 
again  to  participate  in  sinful  amusements.  Tell 
her  I  requested  on  my  Ueaih-bed  that  she  might 
never  enter  a  theatre,  a  ball-room,  or  attend  an- 
other fashionable  tea-parly,  as  they  are  called. 
Tiiey  are  all  of  the  same  I'amily,  let  who  will  say 
otl.eiAvise.  If  one  of  them  be  sinful,  they  are  ail 
so  ;  and  on  that  subject  I  have  no  doubt.  I  gene- 
rally attended  with  reluctance;  and  nothing  but  a 
desire  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  society  in 
which  I  moved,  ever  induced  me  to  go.  Silly 
excuse  !  fur  my  better  judgn)ent  told  me  better 
things." 

The  slavery  to  custom,  which  often  induces  us 
to  violate  our  better  judgment,  is  the  bane  ol 
many  minds,  w  ho,  rather  than  otl'end  one  of  their 
fellows,  would  venture  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  by  a  departure  from 
his  law  written  in  the  heart.  What  is  wanting 
on  our  part,  is  firmness  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion, fearing  less  what  o  hers  will  think  or  say  of 
us,  than  the  judgment  of  Truth.  But  if  we  are 
alive  to  a  just  sense  of  our  accountability  to  Him 
who  is  able  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul,  we  shall 
entertain  but  little  tear  of  what  man  can  do  unto 
us.  It  is  lamentable  to  behold  the  servility  of 
many  to  the  popular  ojiinion  and  will,  wlio,  as 
time-servers,  are  reproaching  their  Christian  pro- 
lession  of  allegiance  to  God,  as  their  Judge,  their 
Lawgiver,  and  their  King,  who  alone  can  support, 
protect,  and  save  them,  under  every  trial  and 
Irom  every  snare. 

It  is  unmanly,  ungriitcful,  and  unwise,  thus  to 
turn  aside  to  l>ing  vanities,  by  which  we  forsake 
<>uro\\n  mercies,  and  biing  reproach  u|)on  the 
truth  of  our  |)ro;esMon  ;  and  it  is  high  time  that 
we  were  showing  by  our  works  whose  side  we 
nre  on,  rnihrr  ihan  ilcceiving  ourselves  and  others 
by  a  false  profcssinn.  if  the  Lord  be  our  Uod, 
Ifl  u.>i  seek  lo  s<  rve  him,  and  be  no  longer  subject 
lo  "the  I'rincc  of  (he  powi  r  of  the  air,  the  spirit 
tliQt  worUeth  in  ihe  children  of  disobedience;  be- 
ing uliiiis  lri.(n  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
slrungers  from  ihc  co>enanls  of  promise."  But 
ruilii.r  lei  U-*  individually  strive  to  become  fellow- 
citizens  witli  the  sainls,  and  ol'  ibu  liousehold  ol 
God,  being  built  upon  liiu  foundation  of  the  n|)os- 
lles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chici  curner-siunc,  that  so  IIu  may  dwell  \n  us 
and  we  in  liim. 


weight  of  cost  1)' treasure  on  a  pillar  erect;  the 
greater  the  burden,  the  firmer  and  stronger  it 
stands,  and  the  closer  it  presses  the  foundation. 
All  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  permitted  to 
assail  us,  are  nut  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the 
glory  revealed  in  that  man  ;  because  he  hath  made 
the  Lord  his  reluge,  aud  the  Most  High  his  habi- 
tation, in  the  day  of  trouble  and  adversity,  he 
can  say  from  heartfelt  knowledge,  in  humble 
resignation, — '  it  is  the  Lord.'  " — D.  Wheeler. 


"To  the  iieort  that  is  upright  and  fixed,  trust- 
ing ill  the  Lord,  the  trials  and  conllicis  of  time 
ur«  highest,  richest  blessings,  o|ieraling  like  n 


For  "  Tile  Kriond." 

SLAVERY  ITEMS. 

The  voluntary  liberation  of  slaves  shows  the 
progress  of  conviction,  that  this  system  of  bond- 
age is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  coloured 
man.  We  rejoice  that  even  a  few  submit  to  the 
"  higher  law"  ol'  an  enlightened  conscience,  not 
doubling  such  feel  the  removal  of  a  weight  from 
their  minds  which  they  could  not  satisfactorily 
bear,  and  that  their  example  will  influence  others. 
These  instances  ought  to  be  published  abroad,  as 
proof  that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  therefore  he  brings  the  slaveholder  at  times 
under  condemation  for  it,  from  which  he  cannot 
be  released  until  be  breaks  the  yoke  and  lets  the 
oppressed  go  free. 

The  daily  papers  say  that 

"  J.  Garvill,  of  Owen  county,  K}'.,  lately  took  seven 
slaves  to  Uincinuati,  and  gave  them  their  liberty,  with 
ample  means  lor  sustaining  them  one  year." 

"  John  Fisher,  Esq.,  of  Westminster,  Md.,  gave  free- 
dom to  his  entire  lot  of  slaves,  five  in  number,  four  of 
whom,  with  quite  as  much  furniture  and  money  as 
would  satisfy  fastidious  white  folks,  removed  in  Penn- 
sylvania." 

The  sense  of  justice  due  to  the  toil-worn  col- 
oured man,  in  giving  him  remuneration  to  enable 
him  to  begin  the  world  in  a  new  lile,  while  it  is 
creditable  to  the  emancipator,  affords  further  proof 
that  it  is  not  right  to  exact  his  labour  without 

Another  evidence  of  the  disgusting  accompani- 
ments of  slavery,  is  shown  in  the  etibrts  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  get  the 
slave  markets  suppressed  in  that  city,  in  which 
men  and  women  are  penned  up  for  sale  as  drovers 
exhibit  their  cattle.  The  Common  Council  voted 
to  repeal  the  order  licensing  them,  but  Ineir  action 
was  thwaricd  by  the  vote  ol'  the  Mayor. 

We  see  by  one  of  the  papers,  that  eight  slaves 
— a  father,  mother,  and  six  children — were  re- 
cently sold  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  $34ti5.  It 
would  be  a  pleasing  circumstance,  if  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  in  every  county  of  that  State,  pos- 
sessing as  we  sup|)ose  it  now  does,  but  about  two 
thousand  slaves,  would  unite  in  the  Christian 
resolution  to  wash  their  hands  of  the  iniquities  ol 
slaveholding.  A  market  for  the  sale  ol  human 
beings,  in  a  city  where  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation arc  opposed  to  the  dark  system,  must  be 
very  olfensive  and  wounding  to  their  humane  feel- 
ings. Slavery  and  the  whipping  post  are  features 
of  ancient  barbarism,  and  repugnant  to  the  benign 
spirit  and  th(;  fruits  of  ihe  gospel,  which  bears 
testimony  against  everything  ibat  tends  to  brutal- 
ize a  being  Ibr  whom  Clirisi  died,  and  who  is  de- 
signed for  a  glorious  immortality.  No  proper 
means  should  be  neglected  by  the  anti-slavery 
citizens  of  ihis  lillle  Slate,  to  awaken  their  fellosv- 
citizensand  the  legislature  to  the  degrading  effects 
of  slaveholding.  We  fear  there  will  be  found 
little  vital  reli-ion  among  those  who  live  in  its 
support,  and  are  participating  in  its  abominations. 
Livery  descri|  tion  of  crime  is  connected  wiih  it, 
and  not  uiifrequently  is  the  consequence  of  it. 
K.ven  murdc-,  either  of  the  slave  or  the  slave- 


driver,  is  often  the  result  of  the  violent  passions 
stirred  up  between  them,  when  flogging  the  slaver 
is  attempted.  Black  men  have  been  barbarously 
burned  to  death  in  the  slave  States  for  crimes 
for  which  white  men  would  have  sufTerec 
imprisonment  only.  These  facts  show  that  the 
habit  of  regarding  men  and  women  with  darkjili 
skin,  as  little  removed  from  brutes,  hardens  tha 
heart,  closes  it  against  the  enlightening  and  soft4i 
ening  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Redeemer; 
and  in  proportion  as  those  Divine  influences  are 
shut  out,  man  is  left  to  the  government  of  his  pas- 
sions,  liable  to  be  excited  and  kindled  into  a  flamef" 
at  any  time,  by  the  king  of  the  bottomless  pit.  • 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  baseness  to 
which  slave-dealers  resort  to  drag  into  bondage  a 
free  man.    We  have  laws  against  the  African  " 
slave  trade,  and  a  compromise  law  unrighteously  «| 
passed,  to  aid  in  catching  runaway  slaves ;  bul 
where  is  the  protection  that  a  free  man  has  againsi  « 
the  kidnapper,  who  may  beat  and  abuse  him  aal  ij* 
he  pleases,  and  if  he  can,  sell  him  into  slavery. 

"  Escape  of  Sneed  the  Fugitive. — Buffalo,  Sept.  9.  Pat.|fio 
rick  Sneed,  the  coloured  man,  arrested  about  two  weeks 
ago  for  murder,  was  discharged  from  custody  yesterdaj  il' 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  fugitivi 
slave,  and  there  was  no  papers  to  hold  him  for  that  of-  fit- 
fence.    He  has  since  made  good  his  escape  to  Canada.'* 
— D.  Neivs. 

Another  editor  treats  the  case  in  this  manner 
but  it  does  not  cure  the  bruises  the  poor  black 
man  received,  nor  raise  him  above  the  degraded 
condition  in  which  he  must  have  fell  himself"  with^ 
in  the  United  States, 

"  The  recent  outrageous  attempt  to  kidnap  Patricl 
Sneed,  a  coloured  waiter  at  the  Cataract  House,  by  i 
process  of  forgery  and  lies,  is  severely  denounced  by  thi 
New  York  papers.  To  commit  the  crime  of  perjury,  b; 
falsely  accusing  a  man  of  murder,  whether  black  o 
white,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  his  person,  is  a  crim 
of  the  blackest  hue.  A  check  will  not  be  put  to  sucj 
frauds  till  some  of  the  perpetrators  get  into  the  penites 
tiary." — Ledger. 

"  He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  skin 
Not  coloured  like  his  own  ;  and  having  pow'r 
T'  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
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Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys  ; 
And  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored, 
As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot. 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
AVeeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 
Then  what  is  man?   And  what  man,  seeing  this, 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush. 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man?" 
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"More  Kidnapping. — A  coloured  man  named  Hcnslej 
with  his  four  children,  residing  at  Sardinia,  Ohio,  wa 
seized,  one  night  last  week,  by  an  armed  party,  wh 
wakened  them  up  in  the  night,  and  was  carried  off  int  ijo 
Kentucky  as  fugitive  slaves.  Parties  in  Ohio  intereste 
themselves  in  the  fate  of  these  persons,  as  they  knei 
Hensley  had  been  manumitted  by  his  former  raaste; 
and  they  succeeded  in  getting  them  out  of  the  clutche 
of  the  kidnappers." — Ledger. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  there  are  som 
persons  possessed  of  the  feelings  of  humanity 
who  are  willing  to  delend  the  freeman,  and  us 
their  efforts  to  rescue  him  from  the  grasp  of  th 
man-stealer.  If  a  horse  is  stolen,  the  neighboui 
hood  is  soon  aroused,  and  not  only  pursue  th 
thief,  but  if  they  overtake  him,  he  is  lodged  i 
jail  ;  but  how  few  instances  do  we  hear  of,  ol  mei 
stealers  being  brought  to  justice,  condemned  an 
imprisoned  lor  this  crime? 

There  is  a  peculiar  hardship  in  the  case  of 
father  who  had  purchased  his  freedom,  having  hi 
young  children,  born  perhaps  after  he  was  frei 
violently  taken  from  him  and  reduced  to  slavery 
The  follow  ing  account  does  not  say  that  the  mothf 
was  a  slave,  and  leaves  us  to  corij'-cture  whethc 
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le  children  were  ever  in  slavery,  before  they 
'3re  taken  from  him. 

'  Arrest  of  Fugitives, — On.  Thursday,  the  25th  instant, 
i  ce  fugitive  slaves  were  arrested  in  Uniontovcn,  Fay- 
,  <  e  county,  and  taken  before  United  States  Commis- 
inicr  R.  P.  Fenniken.  The  names  of  the  fugitives  were 
illis,  Charlotte,  and  Elizabeth  Green.  The  three  are 
(ildren  of  Alexander  Green,  of  Uniontown,  who  pur- 
lased  his  own  freedom  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  re- 
lived to  Pennsylvania.  They  were  all  remanded  to 
l;ir  owners." — Ledger. 

We  are  astonished  that  Pennsylvanians  whose 
(ucation  and  principles  should  be  opposed  to  the 
iominable  system  of  slaveholding,  can  volunta- 
jy  take  upon  them  the  business  of  aiding  in 
iive  catching,  and  reducing  men,  women  and 
dildren,  to  perpetual  bondage.  But  what  will 
ill  some  men  do  for  money,  and  for  an  office  in 
I;  1^3  government  1 

By  the  following,  we  may  see  that  no  leniency 
:r  men  with  African  blood  in  their  veins,  is  to  be 
I  pected  from  a  court  of  slaveholders. 

"  Two  coloured  men,  brothers,  recently  made  appli- 
1  (tiou  to  one  of  the  Courts  of  Richmond,  Va.,  asserting 
lat  they  had  become  so  far  removed  from  their  origi 
Jl  blood  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  benefit  of  an  Act  of 
sembly,  which  declares  that  persons  with  less  than 
e-fourth  negro  blood,  shall  be  considered  white  per- 
lail  hs  ;  and  under  this  plea  they  claimed  the  privilege  of 
ing  abroad  without  registers.    The  Court,  after  hear- 
f  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  refused  the  applica- 
n." — Ledger. 

From  the  following  singular  case,  it  would  ap- 
ar  the  Mayor  of  Richmond  will  neither  admit 
3  man  to  be  a  slave,  nor  suffer  him  to  go  free; 
must  be  fined,  though  he  alleges  he  is  a  slave, 
d  re-sold  by  the  law  of  the  State,  to  pay  the 
e  for  remaining  in  the  State  as  a  free  man. 

Self  Sale  into  Slavery. — A  singular  case  of  a  coloured 
,n  selling  himself  into  slavery,  was  brought  out  in  the 
yor's  Court,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  last  week.  A  man 
med  Jones,  a  witness  in  a  case  of  larceny,  stated  that 
was  the  slave  of  a  Mr.  Carrington,  while  the  book  of 
i  Hustings  Court  showed  him  to  be  a  free  man.  On 
imination  it  appeared  that  Jones  was  emancipated  in 
jhraond,  in  1851,  and  that  appended  to  the  evidence 
his  freedom  was  an  injunction  from  the  court,  to  leave 
State,  on  penalty  of  being  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ite.  Instead  of  doing  so,  it  appeared  that  he  sold 
Qself  to  Mr.  Carrington,  and  had  actually  received 
:t  of  the  purchase  money  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  The 
yor  stated  in  strong  terms  his  conviction  that  the 
ole  proceeding  was  illegal,  and  that  the  State  had 
ims  for  forfeiture,  which  could  be  enforced  in  spite 
the  negro's  self-sale ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
1  novel  question  before  a  higher  court,  he  had  the 
n  held  to  a  hearing  before  the  next  Hustings  Court, 
the  charge  of  remaining  in  the  Commonwealth  con- 
ry  to  law." — Ledger. 

Occasionally  we  have  an  account  of  a  negro 
poming  tired  of  living  in  the  Northern  States, 
joying  a  life  of  liberty,  and  voluntarily  return- 
5  into  bondage.  We  always  feel  some  doubt  of 
h  statements,  knowing  that  the  love  of  free- 
ai  is  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  bosom, 
d  that  many  of  Africa's  children,  after  having 
ted  the  sweets  of  it,  have  sacrificed  life  rather 
n  return  to  servitude.  Here  we  have  a  story 
the  current  turning  another  way,  and  the  poor 
cks,  like  nature's  true  children,  making  choice 
the  liberty  which  their  Creator  designed  for 


Slave  Stampede. — The  slaves  in  Mason  county,  Va., 
becoming  migratory  in  their  habits.  Within  the 
;  fortnight  eight  have  made  their  escape  to  parts  un- 
)Wn." — Ledger. 

In  allusion  to  the  prohibitions  placed  on  free 
fi.  oured  people, 

■  It  is  said  that  the  blacks  in  Indiana  begin  to  feel 
presence  of  the  new  Constitution  of  that  State. 
3se  in  Decatur  and  Franklin  counties  are  selling  out 
1  going  to  Canada  and  Michigan." 


The  detestation  with  which  many  of  the  colour- 
ed men  regard  those  who  would  betray  them  into 
the  hands  of  their  pursuers,  especially  those  of 
their  own  kind,  is  shown  by  the  wicked  and  cruel 
manner  by  which  they  tortured  one  whom  they 
suspected  of  the  design.  It  partakes  of  the  bar- 
l)arities  which  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  white 
Christians. 

"  A  number  of  negroes  in  a  western  city,  recently 
lynched  a  man  of  their  own  colour,  whom  they  suspect- 
ed of  being  a  spy  upon  fugitive  slaves,  in  a  most  fero- 
cious manner  ;  the  skin  of  his  back,  from  his  head  to  his 
heels,  was  completely  cut  off  by  the  lashes,  and  in  some 
places  the  fliesh  was  cut  off  the  bones.  He  was  then  left 
tied  to  the  ground." — Ledger. 

(To  be  continued.) 


To  one  under  JDivme  Visitation. 

Oh  !  Dear  Friend, — The  eternal  love  of  my 
Father  is  to  thee,  and  because  he  loves  thee,  and 
would  entirely  enjoy  thee,  iherefore  doth  he  so 
grievously  batter  and  break  down  that  which 
stands  in  the  way.  What  he  is  doing  towards 
thee,  thou  canst  not  know  now,  but  thou  shall 
know  hereafter.  Only  be  still,  and  wait  for  the 
springing  up  of  hope,  in  the  seasons  the  Father 
sees  necessary  that  thou  mayst  not  faint  under 
his  hand,  but  be  supported  by  his  secret  power, 
until  his  work  be  finished.  The  great  thing  neces- 
sary for  thee  at  present  to  know  is,  the  drawings 
of  his  Spirit;  that  thou  mayst  not  ignorantly 
withstand  or  neglect  them,  and  protract  the  day 
of  thy  redemption. 

Oh  !  look  not  after  great  things  : — small  breath- 
ings, small  desires  after  the  Lord,  if  true  and 
pure,  are  sweet  beginnings  of  life.  Take  heed  of 
despising  "  the  day  of  small  things,"  by  looking 
after  some  great  visitation  proportionable  to  thy 
distress,  according  to  thy  eye.  Nay,  thou  must 
become  a  child,  thou  must  lose  thy  own  will  quite 
by  degrees.  Thou  must  wait  for  life  to  be  mea- 
sured out  by  the  Father,  and  be  content  with  what 
proportion,  and  at  what  time,  he  shall  please  to 
measure. 

Oh!  be  little,  be  little;  and  then  thou  wilt  be 
content  with  little  :  and  if  thou  feel,  now  and  then 
a  check  or  a  secret  smiting, — in  that  is  the  Fa- 
ther's love;  be  not  over-wise,  nor  over-eager,  in 
thy  own  willing,  running,  and  desiring,  and  thou 
mayst  feel  it  so ;  and  by  degrees  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  thy  Guide,  who  will  lead  thee,  step 
by  step,  in  the  path  of  life,  and  teach  thee  to  fol- 
low, and,  in  his  own  season,  powerfully  judge 
that  which  cannot,  nor  will  not  follow.  Be  still 
and  wait  for  light  and  strength  ;  and  desire  not 
to  know  or  comprehend  but  to  be  known  and 
comprehended  in  the  love  and  life,  which  seeks 
out,  gathers,  and  preserves  the  lost  sheep, 

1  remain  thy  dear  Friend,  and  a  well-wisher  to 
thy  soul,  in  the  love  of  my  Father. 

1.  P. 


A  beautiful  enconite,  or  stone  lily,  was  found 
lately  in  Cincinnati.  It  is  one  of  a  variety  of 
crenoids,  which  are  only  found  in  a  fossil  state. 
This  specimen  is  called  "  Glygtocrinus  recticula 
ris,"  and  is  a  perfect  specimen.  Most  of  the 
fingers  are  very  accurately  defined. 

The  Contrast. — Nothing  in  the  world  is  so 
fatal  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers 
of  the  young,  as  what  are  commonly  called  ex- 
pectations. Take  two  boys  of  the  same  age,  and 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  same  capabilities. 
Inform  one  that  he  is  the  heir  to  a  large  fortune, 
which,  one  day  or  other,  must  come  into  his  pos- 
session;  tell  the  other  that  he  has  not  a  sixpence 
to  depend  on,  bu*  must  thrive  by  his  own  exer- 


tion— and  ten  years  afterwards  there  will  be  a 
mighty  difference  between  them.  You  will  find 
that  the  one  has  wrapped  up  his  talent  in  a  nap- 
kin,  while  the  other  has  laid  his  out  at  interest. — 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  5,  1853. 


Our  gracious  Creator  has  constituted  us  for 
social  beings.  The  gift  of  speech,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  communicate  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings to  each  other,  belongs  to  the  high  prerogative 
attached  to  man  as  a  rational  and  spiritual  being. 
As  a  physiological  phenomenon,  the  articulation  of 
sound  so  as  to  form  words,  and  the  ready  enun- 
ciation of  words  so  as  to  form  sentences,  is  most 
striking  and  curious.  Words  are  arbitrary  signs 
by  which  one  mind  communicates  to  another  the 
ideas  passing  within  it,  and  thus  attempts  to  re- 
produce similar  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer: 
our  reasoning  faculties  would  be  of  but  little  use, 
were  we  not  thus  able  to  poriray  to  others  the 
thoughts  that  a  re  suggested  in  ourselvesand  thecon- 
clusions  to  which  they  lead.  The  facility  acquired 
in  the  use  of  the  complicated  mechanism  broucrht 
mto  action  when  speaking,  is  so  great,  that  the 
conception  of  an  idea  and  the  expression  of  its 
appropriate  signs  seem  almost  simultaneous. 
When  we  take  this  fact  into  consideration,  to- 
gether wiih  other  facts  no  less  certain,  that  the 
heart  of  man  is  desperately  wicked, — that  in  it  our 
I  evil  propensities  are  constantly  urging  their  dn- 
j  mands, — and  that  it  is  there  the  promptings  of 
j  Satan  are  instilled, — we  can  understand  how  the 
apostle  in  referring  to  the  tongue  of  the  unconvert- 
ed, makes  use  of  such  strong  language,  "the 
tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity  :  so  is  the 
tongue  among  our  members  that  it  defileth  the 
whole  body,  and  setteth  on  fire  ihe  course  of  na- 
ture ;  and  is  set  on  fire  of  hell." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  faculty  of 
speech  was  intended  to  contribute,  not  only  to  our 
necessities  by  enabling  us  to  communicate  our 
wants,  and  transact  business  with  our  fellow  men, 
but  also  to  our  instruction  and  enjoyment ;  and  it 
is  right  and  proper  we  should  exercise  it  in 
promoting  the  cheerful  pleasures  of  the  fireside 
l  ircle.  Conversation  is  the  oflispring  of  this  social 
I'aculty.  There  is  noway  in  which  knowledge  is 
more  readily  communicated  and  widely  diffused 
than  by  it,  and  speech  was  undoubtedly  conferred 
partly  with  that  intent  ;  but  the  first  and  chief 
design  was  to  call  forth  and  spread  practical  vir- 
tue, so  that  we  might  solace,  encourage  and  com- 
fort each  other. 

Every  day's  intercourse  with  the  world,  how- 
ever, gives  mournful  evidence  th;it  evil  is  no  less 
readily  communicated  orally,  than  good;  and  it 
is  worth  any  one's  reflection,  how  much  good,  or 
how  much  evil  has  been  obtained  or  conferred,  by 
the  conversation  in  which  he  or  she  has  been  en- 
gaged during  the  day  or  the  week;  and  perhaps 
to  go  a  step  further  in  the  inquiry,  and  honestly 
examine  what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  con- 
versation in  which  we  participate  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  from  which  we  are  accustomed  to  draw 
the  most  delight.  As  the  greatest  portion  of  life  is 
made  up  of  little  incidents,  it  is  natural  that  in 
attending  to  our  various  occupations,  our  inter- 
course should  be  confined  pretty  much  to  casual 
observations  or  desultory  remarks :  but  when 
we  meet  together  for  social  enjoyment,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  our  conversation  ought  to  be  in- 
structive as  well  as  innocent,  and  tending  to  pro- 
mote virtue  and  general  good. 


THE  FRIEND. 


Talking  is  not  always  conversation.  We  meet 
sometimes  with  p?rsons  who  are  very  flippant, 
whose  words  seem  to  be  poured  out  with  but  little 
consideration  of  what  ihcy  are  saying,  and  who, 
periiaps,  are  thinking  as  little  whether  they  are 
doing  good  or  evil.  Ot"  course  the  topics  intro- 
duced by  such  must  be  trifling  and  vapid.  As 
words  are  the  signs  of  ideas,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  where  those  trifling  subjects  are  habitually 
dwelt  on,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sure  indication, 
either  that  the  mind  is  naturally  weak,  or  the  in- 
dividual has  lacked  firmness  sufficient,  to  pievent 
it  being  enfeebled  by  the  subjects  that  employ  its 
powers. 

Where  the  faculties  have  not  been  properly 
developed  nor  the  taste  cultivated  by  education, 
the  habit  is  rarely  acquired  of  thinking  with 
method  and  facility,  so  as  to  converse  agreeably 
upon  subjects  or  things  that  require  a  continued 
exercise  of  reason  to  comprehend  or  illustrate 
them  :  yet  persons  may  possess  both  education 
and  taste,  and  not  be  fluent  in  conversation,  ex- 
cellence in  which  seems  more  like  a  gift  than  an 
art.  But  to  make  conversation  both  agreeable 
and  improving,  it  is  not  necessary  we  should  be 
either  gifted  with  superior  talents,  or  deeply 
learned.  If  we  are  frank  and  sincere,  and  do  not 
allow  our  pride  or  vanity  to  deter  us  from  im- 
parting the  little  we  may  know,  or  gathering  up 
i'rom  others  what  may  enlighten  our  ignorance, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  keeping  in  view  the  duty 
we  owe  to  those  with  whom  we  are  interchanging 
ideas,  not  to  lead  them  into  that  which  is  wrong, 
but  to  promote  in  them  that  which  is  right,  we 
need  not  fear  but  that  our  liiculty  of  speech  will 
be  exercised  to  good  purpose. 

One  of  the  greatest  banes  of  social  intercourse, 
is  the  introduction  of  persons  instead  of  things  as 
a  topic  of  conversation ;  and  yet  as  there  are  few 
but  who  appear  to  think  themselves  competent  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  character,  whether 
they  know  the  individual  spoken  of  or  not,  it  is  too 
often  indulged  in.  It  may  be  perfectly  proper  to 
make  the  characters  of  persons  who  have  rendered 
themselves  in  any  way  conspicious,  the  subject  ol 
discussion,  and  rightly  conducied  it  may  be  both 
entertaining  and  instructive ;  but  as  society  is  con- 
stituted, there  are  so  many  clashing  interests  and 
private  or  party  diflerences,  that  there  is  always 
danger  of  such  conversation  partaking  more  or 
less  of  detraction.  The  weakness,  not  to  say  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  discovers  itself  per- 
haps as  I'riquenlly,  within  the  limits  ol'  the  social 
circle,  by  the  delight  which  many  appear  to  take 
111  liearmg  of  the  faults  or  failings  ot'  others  ;  the 
more  ready  credence  given  to  whatever  depre- 
ciates tlian  that  w  hich  exalts  a  character  ;  and  the 
alacrity  displayed  in  pro[)agatiiig  what  tends  to 
disreputation,  as  in  any  other  way.  We  do  not 
allude  exclusively  to  the  disgusting  exhibitions  of 
those  marked  individuals,  who  have  cultivated  the 
disposition  to  detract  until  the  habit  has  become 
so  inveterate,  that  they  appear  unable  to  deny 
themselves  wht.iicvcr  tlie  opportunity  occurs 
i'or  gratifying  it — whose  tongues  are  compara- 
ble to  the  Bcalping  knife  ol  the  savage,  and 
who  one  might  suppose,  think  they  adorn  them- 
selves with  llie  good  motives  or  qualities  which 
ihey  ruthlessly  tear  Irom  others — but  to  the  con- 
vcrsulions  so  Ircquently  interspersed  with  suspi- 
cions or  misrepresi  ntatioiis  of  those  not  present ; 
the  disjwsilion  to  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
ia  loo  oltcn  tolerated  by  persons  who  are  esteemed 
ns  possessing  much  ol  llie  amiability  llial  belongs 
to  virtue.  This  weakness,  if  not  depending  on,  is 
at  leust  connected  wilh  ignorance  of  our  own 
heart,  a  want  of  clear  insight  into  our  imperfec- 
tions, and  a  determined  forgetfulness  in  uur  esti- 


mate of  others,  of  the  law  which  we  desire  to  have 
enforced  in  judging  of  ourselves. 

if,  when  tempted  to  comment  on  the  faults  of 
others,  we  would  call  to  mind  how  readily  we 
overlook  our  own,  however  flagrant,  or  how  easily 
we  excuse  them  however  frequently  repeated,  we 
should  at  least  have  a  powerful  incentive  not  to 
give  way  to  the  temptation  :  or  if  not  held  back 
by  any  better  motive,  we  might  be  deterred  by 
considering  the  light  in  which  we  are  viewed  by 
others,  while  divulging  the  meanness,  if  not  the 
malevolence  of  the  thoughts  that  are  passing  in 
our  minds  ;  and  shrink  from  setting  an  example  of 
depreciating  the  absent,  lest  those  who  hear  us 
may  be  stimulated  to  follow  it,  and  make  use  of 
the  incontrovertible  evidence  we  would  at  the 
same  time  afford,  of  our  unworthiness. 

As  a  large  part  of  the  vexations  and  disagree- 
ments of  every  day-life,  is  attributable  to  the  petty 
scandal  which  constitutes  the  staple  of  the  conver- 
sation of  itinerant  gossips  ;  so,  much  of  the  re- 
proach of  Truth  and  many  of  the  trials  of  the  vir- 
tuous, owe  their  keenness  and  force  to  the  thought- 
less or  systematic  detraction  indulged  in  or  con- 
nived at,  by  those  who  possess  minds  and  educa- 
tion that  should  raise  them  above  all  grovelling 
themes,  and  employ  their  colloquial  powers  on 
that  which  would  enlighten  the  mind,  and  im- 
prove the  heart.  It  seems  needless  to  say  that 
every  thing  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  is  in  direct 
antagonism  with  the  character  of  a  Christian. 
The  apostle  asserts  the  folly  of  laying  claim  to 
religion  while  the  faculty  of  speech  is  exercised 
without  restraint;  "  If  any  man  among  you  seem 
to  be  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but  de- 
ceiveth  his  own  heart,  this  man's  religion  is 
vain  how  much  more  futile  is  it  then  to  advance 
such  claim,  if  the  faculty  is  prostituted  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  evil.  We  shall  therefore  make  but 
the  single  remark,  that  there  are  few  ways  in 
which  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ  may  more 
effectually  betray  the  cause  of  their  Master,  and 
destroy  confidence  in  the  reality  of  heart  changing 
religion,  than  by  their  detracting  from,  or  attri- 
buting bad  motives  to  each  other,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  the  young  and  inexperienced.  The 
poison  distilled  in  one  such  conversation,  and 
insinuated  into  the  mind  of  a  child,  can  hardly 
ever  be  counteracted  and  removed,  but  by  the 
power  of  Divine  Grace. 

The  vital  importance  of  rightly  exercising  our 
faculty  of  speech,  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Most  High,  that  "  to  him  that  order- 
eth  his  conversation  aright  will  I  show  the  salva- 
tion of  God."  The  apostle  in  addressing  some 
of  the  believers  in  his  day,  besought  them, 
"only  let  your  conversation  be  as  it  becometh 
the  gospel  of  Christ ;"  and  encouraging  them  to 
"  mark  them  which  walk  so,  as  ye  have  us  for 
an  example,"  he  adds,  "for  our  conversation  is 
in  heaven ;"  than  which  no  figure  could  set  forth 
more  strikingly  the  entire  freedom  of  all  their  social 
intercourse,  from  everything  impure  or  unholy, 
from  everything  that  would  hurt  or  destroy. 

ITEMS  OP  NEWS. 

News  by  the  Niagara  and  Arctic  steamships,  from  Liv- 
erpool, to  the  18tb  ult. 

K.VGLAND. — Little  change  in  cotton  or  breadstufTs; 
more  tiruiness  in  the  cotton  market.  Cholera  spreading 
and  very  fatal.    Woollen  trade  dull. 

UUSSIA. — No  definite  news  respecting  the  expected 
hostilities  between  Russia  and  Tnrliey. 

AUCSTIIA. — li  is  supposed  that  in  case  of  a  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  that  Austria  will  jccupy 
Servia. 

ITALY. — Arrests  continue  to  be  made  of  those  sus- 
pected of  hostility  to  the  Austrian  Government.  Na- 
ples threatened  with  scarcity  of  provisions.  The  papal 
goveromeat  has  forbiddea.  the  export  of  grain. 


fl 


JAPAN. — The  United  States  Expedition  at  Loo  Choo 
and  at  Japan.    The  authorities  friendly.  , 

INDIA.— A  terrible  mortality  prevails.  The  channel 
of  the  Hooghley  is  becoming  shallow.  Several  projecti 
are  talked  of  for  remedying  the  evil ;  one  is  a  ship  chani 
nel,  of  23  miles  in  length,  from  the  Hooghley  near  Cal« 
cutta,  to  the  river  Multah. 

CHINA. — The  insurrection  is  still  spreading.  Tea«{> 
are  coming  in  slowly  to  Canton. 

CUBA. — It  is  estimated  that  the  cholera  has  carried 
off  one-third  of  the  slaves  from  the  sugar  plantations. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  labourers  to  attend  to  the  business  p 
on  the  estates. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.— An  immense  quantity  of  gold- 
dust  is  reported  in  the  river  Amazon. 

UNITED  STATES.— Receipts  into  the  Treasury  fojjj 
the  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  months,  over  21  mil- 1 
lions,  expenditures  over  15  millions.  ! 

The  Arctic  expedition  under  Dr.  Kane,  has  left  Green- f 
land  for  Smith's  Sound.  | 

Massachusetts. — Large  tracts  of  the  waste  land  orj] 
Cape  Cod  have  been  planted  with  cranberry  vines,  whic||i 
are  yielding  a  handsome  return  to  the  owners.  Twelvi 
thousand  bushels  of  the  fruit  were  brought  into  Bost 
in  one  day,  selling  wholesale  at  $1.Y5  per  bushel.  Tl 
whaling  business  has  proved  very  poor  this  year. 

Pennsylvania. — A  silver  mine  in  Pequia  valley,  Law  ■ 
caster  county,  which  was  worked  by  English  capitalist 
before  the  American  Revolution,  is  being  re-openei 
The  old  shafts  and  galleries  have  been  made  with  greL 
care  and  expense.    The  silver  is  in  connection  wi4 
Galena,  which  last  mentioned  ore  is  very  rich.    A  sp^ 
cimen  of  excellent  bituminous  coal  from  the  newly  diS 
covered  coal-bed  in  Bradford  county,  has  been  open 
inspection  at  the  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition  in  Phil 
delphia.    Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  174.  S 
feet  and  a  half  of  water  in  the  Ohio,  at  Pittsburg  ;  wal 
still  rising. 

New  York. — The  Ohio  steamship  with  eleven  hundi^ 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  gold-dust  has  arrived 

Lakes. — A  severe  storm  and  many  wrecks. 

Louisiana. — On  the  25th  ult.,  a  severe  white  frosts 
New  Orleans. 

California. — The  ship  Pacific  sailed  from  San  Fra^ 
Cisco  on  the  1st  ult.,  with  about  500  passengers,  and 
million  and  a  half  of  gold  in  freight.  The  day  previoi 
the  steamship  Panama  left  with  a  million.  The  golt 
dust  in  the  hands  of  the  passengers  by  the  two  shiji 
would  probably  make  the  whole  amount  of  gold  i 
them,  three  millions.  The  Indians  in  the  north  of  Gf 
lifornia  and  the  south  of  Oregon,  have  combined  again 
the  whites.  Several  battles  had  taken  place.  Trade 
San  Francisco,  dull.  Crops  throughout  Californii 
flourishing.    News  from  the  mines  favourable. 

Oregon. — The  overland  emigrants  were  arriving 
great  numbers,  and  in  good  health. 

Deseret. — The  Indians  are  hostile,  and  have  killi  |HI 
some  whites.    The  city  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  to  1 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall.    Fine  weather  for  harves 
ing. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  H.  D.  Medcalf,  Md.,  $2,  vol.  26  ;  frd 
J.  King,  agent,  N.  Y.,  for  Jane  Leffingwell,  $2,  vol. ! 
for  Jacob  Griffin,  $4,  vols.  25  and  26  ;  from  C.  BrackJ 
agent,  0.,  for  Joshua  Ellis,  $2,  vol.  27,  and  Samuel  Rusk  % 
$2,  vol.  27  ;  from  A.  Dirkin,  Eng.,  for  Jonathan  Harr 
10s.,  vol.  27  ;  from  Jesse  Hall,  agent,  0.,  for  W.  Hall,  f 
vol.  26,  Nathan  Cook,  $2,  vol.  27,  Jos.  Walton,  % 
27,  Isaac  Brown,  $2,  vol.  27,  Mt.  P.  B.  School,  % 
■11. 


Mauried,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
Fifth-day,  the  20th  inst.,  Jeremiah  Willets,  Jr., 
Haddontield,  N.  J.,  and  Henrietta  R.,  daughter  of 
la,te  Samuel  Woodward,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Columbiana  county,  Ob 
on  the  22d  of  Eighth  month,  1853,  in  the  54th  yeai 
his  age,  Samuel  Armstrong,  an  esteemed  member 
Elk  Run  Particular  and  Carmel  Monthly  Meeting.  D 
ing  an  illness  of  several  months  continuance,  this  d 
Friend  was  favoured  to  evince  much  Christian  patiei 
and  resignation,  expressing  to  those  about  him  that 
only  hope  was  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  affordin 
consoling  assurance  that  his  end  was  peace. 

 ,  at  Oak  Ridge,  near  Rahway,  N.  J.,  on  th^  1 

of  Tenth  month,  1853,  John  Pearce,  in  the  89th  y 
of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Rahway  and  Plaint' 
Monthly  Meeting. 
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For  "The  FrieiKl  " 

HYTO-TnEOLOGY,  OR  BOTANY  AND  RELIGION. 

(Continued  from  page  58.) 

lyj  lAfter  speaking  of  the  connection  existing  be- 
lli e&n  the  different  branches  of  Natural  History, 
i<nalural  division  into  inanimate  or  unorganized, 
animate  or  organized  bodies,  and  noticing 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  former,  our 
thor  proceeds : — 

"Organized  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
;y  likewise  are  composed  of  elementary  atoms, 
3  distinguished  from  inorganic  matter,  by  not 
ing  homogeneous  in  structure,  and  by  the  mode 
their  increase,  which  takes  place  by  the  assi- 
lation  of  certain  particles  received  into  cavities, 
d  elaborated  by  a  peculiar  process  into  specific 
mpounds,  adapted  for  the  nutriment  and  devel- 
ment  of  the  individual. 

"Botany  has  reference  to  the  latter  class  of 
dies,  and  embraces  that  division  of  organized 
ture  to  which  the  comprehensive  appellation  of 
vegetable  kingdom  has  been  given.  The 
3rits  of  this  science  have  too  often  been  depre- 
Ij  tied,  by  those  who  ignorantly  look  upon  it  as 
tisisting  only  in  the  application  of  learned  names 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  globe.  The 
ming  of  plants  is  merely  means  to  an  end ;  and 
far  from  being  the  true  aim  of  botany.    No  one 
rj  assume  an  elevated  position  in  botanical  sei- 
se, who  is  not  conversant  with  the  structure 
d  physiology  of  plants,  as  well  as  with  their 
El  ternal  forms  and  aspects.    The  time  when  the 
juirements  of  a  naturalist  were  measured  by 
'J  !  number  of  species  he  had  collected,  is  now 
ae  by;  and  names  and  classifications  are  look- 
upon  by  the  man  of  enlightened  views  as  but 
.  mechanism  by  which  the  true  principles  of 
ence  are  to  be  worked  out. 
"Botany,  then,  aspires  to  something  higher, 
d  more  worthy  of  attention,  than  the  mere 
ming  of  plants.    Regarding  them  as  organized 
ngs,  and  as  occupying  an  important  place  in 
scale  of  creation,  it  examines  the  anatomical 
ucture  of  their  various  organs,  the  functions 
ich  they  perform,  the  relations  which  they 
ir  to  other  objects  whether  animate  or  inani- 
J  ite,  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  subservient 
the  economy  of  nature,  and  the  uses  to  which 
}y  are  applied.    In  accomplishing  these  ends, 
takes  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  view  of 
3  vegetation  with  which  the  earth  is  clothed, 
Pl,j|  d  embraces  a  consideration  of  the  varied  aspects 
der  which  plants  appear  in  the  different  quar- 
•s  of  the  world. 

"  To  see  the  extent  of  the  science,  let  us  very 
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briefly  contrast  a  few  of  the  vegetable  forms  with 
which  the  earth  is  clothed.  As  regards  land- 
plants,  we  have  at  one  extremity  of  the  scale  the 
lichens,  such  as  the  small  Lecidea  which  forms 
the  green  spots  on  alpine  summits,  or  the  Tripe 
of  the  arctic  rocks  [Gyrophora),  on  which  Frank- 
lin and  his  daring  companions  subsisted  for  many 
weeks,  or  the  Parmelia  of  cold  regions,  with  its 
rounded  spots  of  fructification,  containing  minute 
germs,  which  are  blown  about  by  the  winds  like 
thin  smoke,  and  which  require  the  aid  of  the  mi- 
croscope to  see  them  distinctly.  At  the  other 
extremity,  we  have  the  majestic  Palms  of  the  tro- 
pics, as  represented  by  the  Coco-nut,  with  its 
lofty  unbranched  stem,  upwards  of  100  feet  high, 
having  a  crown  of  leaves  at  its  summit,  and  a 
large  cluster  of  fruit,  which  supplies  an  important 
article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  warm  regions. 
In  the  case  of  aquatic  plants,  we  pass  from  the 
minute  duckweed  i^Lemna  minor),  the  green 
mantle  of  our  pools,  with  its  leaves  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  its  flowers  scarce- 
ly visible,  and  its  delicate  roots  hanging  in  the 
water,  with  their  beautiful  sheathed  points,  to  the 
enormous  Victoria  regia  of  the  South  American 
waters,  having  its  leaves  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
its  showy  flowers  one  foot  across.  If  we  take 
parasites,  or  plants  living  upon  others,  we  have  a 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  minute  mould 
{Fenicillium),  with  its  cellular  spawn  or  root-like 
processes,  its  slender  stalk  and  its  microscopic 
bead-like  germs,  and  the  gigantic  Rafflesia  of 
Java,  composed  of  a  conspicuous  brown-coloured 
flower,  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  capable  of 
holding  twelve  pints  of  fluid  in  its  cup. 

"  Widely  separated  though  these  plants  may 
be  in  their  physical  characters,  they  are  all  mu- 
tually subservient  to  each  other.  Every  member 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  the  most  lofty  to 
the  most  minute  and  transient — from  the  cedar 
on  Lebanon,  to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall,  has  its 
peculiar  office,  and  is  fitted  to  effect  an  especial 
end  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

"  '  Each  moss,  each  shell,  each  insect,  holds  a  place. 
Important  in  the  plan  of  Him  who  formed 
The  scale  of  beings; — holds  a  place,  which,  lost, 
Would  break  the  chain,  and  leave  a  gap. 
That  nature's  self  would  rue.'  .... 

"  Lichens  and  mosses, — plants  so  minute  as  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  ordinary  observer, — are  the 
means  employed  by  the  Creator  to  prepare  a  soil 
in  which  the  seeds  of  the  higher  plants  can  vege- 
tate. Sometimes,  as  Humboldt  remarks,  in  his 
'  Aspects  of  Nature,'  volcanic  forces  suddenly 
elevate  above  the  surface  of  the  boiling  waves  a 
rock  covered  with  scorias;  sometimes  by  a  long- 
continued  and  more  tranquil  series  of  phenomena, 
the  collective  labours  of  united  zoophytes  raise 
their  cellular  dwellings  on  the  crests  of  submarine 
mountains,  until,  after  thousands  of  years,  the 
structure  reaches  the  level  of  the  ocean,  when  the 
creatures  which  have  formed  it  die,  leaving  a 
low,  flat  coral  island.  No  sooner  is  the  rock  ol 
the  newly-raised  island  in  direct  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  than  there  is  formed  on  its  surface  a 
soft,  silky  net-work  of  lichens,  appearing  to  the 
naked  eye  as  coloured  spots  and  patches. 

"  The  lava  poured  forth  by  a  volcano  is  no 


sooner  cooled  than  it  is  occupied  by  patches  of 
lichens.  The  reproductive,  although  invisible, 
germs  of  these  plants  are  produced  in  vast  abun- 
dance, and  are  constantly  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere, ready  to  alight  on  any  object  that  may 
come  in  their  way.  Many  of  them  have  the 
power  of  adhering  to  rocks,  and  of  causing  their 
disintegration.  From  the  materials  of  the  rocks, 
aided  by  the  atmosphere  and  moisture,  they  are 
able  to  derive  all  the  requisites  for  their  growth 
and  nourishment.  In  this  way  they  prepare  a 
slight  stratum  of  vegetable  mould,  and  by  their 
decay  form  a  soil  in  which  mosses  and  ferns  can 
grow.  These  in  their  turn  decaying,  make  way 
for  grasses  and  rock-plants,  and  by  successive 
changes  a  soil  is  produced  in  which  the  seeds  of 
trees  can  vegetate,  when  carried  thither  by  the 
agency  of  winds  or  other  causes. 

"  To  such  minute  agents  do  we  trace  the  soil 
formed  on  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  ultimately  affords  nourishment  to  the  Co- 
co-nut Palm.  This  palm,  all  parts  of  which  are 
put  to  some  use,  grows  luxuriantly  on  coral-made 
islands  after  their  emergence  from  the  ocean.  It 
furnishes  to  the  natives  food,  drink,  clothing,  ma- 
terials for  building,  utensils  of  all  kinds,  mats, 
cordage,  fishing-lines,  and  oil.  The  Pandanus 
or  Screw  Pine,  is  another  early  inhabitant  of 
coral  islands,  where  it  flourishes  luxuriantly.  As 
its  branches  spread,  it  sends  out  prop  after  prop 
to  support  the  trunk,  and  to  fix  the  tree  in  the 
ground.  Its  large  mass  of  fruit  affords  a  sweet- 
ish article  of  food,  which  can  be  kept  for  some 
time.  By  means  of  these  fruits  and  by  fishing,  a 
population  of  10,000  persons  are  supported,  ac- 
cording to  Dana,  on  the  single  island  of  Tapute- 
ouea,  whose  whole  habitable  area  does  not  exceed 
six  square  miles. 

"In  nothing  is  God's  infinity  and  man's  little- 
ness more  strikingly  exhibited  and  contrasted, 
than  in  the  operations  of  nature  upon  a  grand 
scale;  and  this  is  particularly  evident  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  formation  of  the  coral  islands,  and 
their  vegetable  productions.  The  exireme  sim- 
plicity of  the  means  employed  for  the  attainment 
of  such  vast  ends,  cannot  but  be  a  subject  of  as- 
tonishment and  admiration  to  every  reflecting 
mind ;  and  this  simplicity  is  apparent  in  all  the 
ways  and  workings  of  God." 

"  When  compared  with  this  amazing  edifice, 
raised  by  the  weakest  creatures  in  existence,  what 
are  all  the  works  of  man  ?  How  different  is  it 
with  his  designs  !  How  complicated  are  the 
means  which  he  employs  for  the  attainment  of 
his  projects!  D'Aubigne  well  remarks: — '  When 
man  would  raise  a  shelter  against  the  weather, — 
a  shade  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, — what  prepara- 
tion of  materials,  what  scaffolding  and  crowds  of 
workmen,  what  trenches  and  heaps  of  rubbish  ! 
But  when  God  would  do  the  same,  he  takes  the 
smallest  seed,  that  a  new-born  child  might  clasp 
in  its  feeble  hand,  deposits  it  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth;  and  from  that  grain,  scarcely  distinguish- 
able in  its  commencement,  he  produces  the  state- 
ly tree,  under  whose  spreading  branches  the 
families  of  man  may  find  a  refuge.' 

"  The  small  germ  of  life  deposited  in  the  earth, 
is  acted  on  by  moisture,  heat,  and  air ;  and  thus 
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accomplishes  all  the  wonders  of  creation.  The 
fluid  enters  the  rootlets,  the  siip  rises  through  the 
tubes  and  cavities  by  a  beautiful  law  of  imbibition 
and  attraction,  it  reaches  the  branches  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  leaves,  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  air  and  light,  and  then  returns  by  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaves  to  the  bark,  foritiing  in  its 
course  various  secretions  and  products  which  are 
required  for  the  purposes  of  vegetable  life.  A 
few  simple  elements  in  the  hand  of  the  Creator 
are  all  that  are  required  to  work  out  this  great 
plan. 

"  '  Thus  He  who  makes  and  peoples  worlds  still  works 
In  secrcsy,  behind  a  veil  of  light; 
Yet,  through  that  biding  of  his  power,  such  glimpses 
Of  glory  break,  as  strike  presumption  blind, 
But  humble  and  exalt  the  humbled  soul, 
Whose  faith  the  things  invisible  discerns. 
And  God  informing,  guiding,  ruling  all, — 
He  speaks,  'tis  done;  commands,  and  it  stands  fast; 
He  calls  an  island  from  the  deep — it  comes  ; 
Ordains  its  culture — soil  and  seed  are  there.' 

"  The  lichens  and  mosses  of  the  arctic  and  ant- 
arctic regions  are  slowly  preparing  a  soil  for  a 
more  highly-organized  race.  The  summit  of  the 
mist-crowned  mountain,  although  unproductive  of 
any  of  those  plants  which  are  directly  useful  to 
man  or  animals,  is  covered  with  lichens,  prepar- 
ing a  soil  which  is  afterwards  carried  down  by 
the  streams  to  fertilize  the  plains  below.  The 
most  despised  weeds  thus  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  growth  of  the  trees  of  the  lb  rest ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  sterile  rock  or  coral- 
formed  island  is  converted  into  a  natural  and 
luxuriant  garden.  By  Nature's  chemistry,  the 
bare  rock  becomes  buried  in  crumbling  mould, 
in  which  from  time  to  time  the  seeds  of  plants 
are  deposited.  By  degrees,  the  slender  blades 
of  grass  shoot  through  the  dark  brown  earth, 
the  green  herbage  covers  the  soil,  flowers  expand 
I  heir  blossoms,  and  shrubs  and  trees  adorn  the 
landscape, — 

"  'Seeds  to  our  eye  invisible,  can  find 

On  the  rude  rock  the  bed  that  fits  their  kind; 
There  in  the  rugged  soil  they  safely  dwell. 
Till  showers  and  snows  the  subtle  atoms  swell, 
And  spread  th'  enduring  foliage  ;  then  we  trace 
The  freckled  flower  upon  the  llinty  base : 
Tliese  all  increase,  till,  in  unnoticed  years. 
The  sterile  rock  as  grey  with  age  appears 
With  coats  of  vegetation  thinly  spread, 
Coal  above  coat,  the  living  on  the  dead  ; 
These  then  dissolve  to  dust,  and  make  a  way 
For  bolder  foliage  nursed  by  their  decay.' 
(To  bo  coiuiijucd.) 


For  "  'I'lie  Kricnd." 

NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 

It  appears  that  the  long  sought-for  discovery 
of  a  "  North-west  Passage,"  lias  at  length  been 
made,  although  it  was  f(jund  so  completely  block- 
ed up  with  ic(!,  that  the  sliips  of  the  discoverers 
were  unable  to  iurce  tlieir  way  through  it;  but 
parlies  from  llie  vessels  which  has  approached 
each  other  to  within  170  miles,  (the  one  entering 
ihc  Polar  Sen  from  tlie  Atlantic  through  Davis's 
Straits,  and  the  other  from  the  Pacific  through 
Bchring's  Straits,)  had  met  unexpectedly  on  the 
ice. 

The  following  account  possesses  great  interest ; 
it  is  however  somewhat  confused,  lor  want  ol 
cxpliritnesH  relative  to  the  respective  parlies  and 
the  place  where  they  mci.  Lieutenant  Pim  was 
nn  officer  attached  to  the  ship  "  Herald,"  captain 
Kcllctt,  which  vessel  passed  last  winter  at  Melville 
Island. 

"  The  Times  of  the  8th  ult.,  publishes  despatches 
from  Com.  McClure,  to  the  British  Admiralty,  re- 
lative to  the  discovery  of  the  North-west  Passage, 


to  which  cursory  reference  was  made  by  the  pre- 
vious steamer.  From  these  despatches  it  ap- 
pears that  the  North-west  Passage  has  not  yet 
been  made  by  water. 

The  great  point  settled  by  Commodore  McCIure 
is  this — he  has  managed  to  force  his  ship,  the  In- 
vestigator, far  enough  through  the  icy  mountains 
of  Beh ring's  Straits,  to  a  point  from  which  she 
could  communicate  with  others  which  had  entered 
the  Arctic  Seas  by  the  Atlantic  Passage.  The 
interval  of  170  miles,  which  alone  separated  the 
two  expeditions,  being  crossed  on  foot  by  the 
hardy  explorers.  It  was  confidently  expected, 
however,  that  this  winter  the  whole  distance  would 
be  accomplished  by  water.  There  are  still  no 
traces  of  Franklin.  There  are  two  remarkable 
discoveries  mentioned  by  Captain  McClure,  some 
smoking  hillocks  and  a  petrified  forest.  Only 
once  was  any  hostile  attempt  made  against  him. 
This  occurred  at  Fort  Warren,  near  the  Macken- 
zie, where,  on  attempting  to  land,  two  natives, 
with  threatening  gestures,  waved  them  off.  It 
was  not  without  much  difliculty  that  they  were 
pacified,  and  then  they  related  that  all  their  tribe 
but  the  chief  and  his  sick  son  had  fled  on  seeing 
the  ship,  alleging  as  a  reason,  that  they  feared 
the  ship  had  come  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  white 
man  they  had  murdered  some  time  ago.  They 
(through  the  interpreter)  related  that  some  white 
men  had  come  there  in  a  boat,  and  that  they 
built  themselves  a  house  and  lived  there;  at  last 
the  natives  murdered  one,  and  the  others  escaped, 
they  knew  not  where,  but  the  murdered  man  was 
buried  in  a  spot  they  pointed  out.  A  thick  fog 
coming  on,  prevented  Capt.  McClure  from  exam 
ining  this  locality.  The  following  passages  from 
the  despatches  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  de 
scribes  the  meeting  of  Lieut.  Pim  with  the  party 
from  the  Investigator. 

"April  19th,  1853.— This  is  really  a  red  letter 
day  in  our  voyage,  and  shall  be  kept  as  a  holiday 
by  our  heirs  and  successors  forever.  At  nine 
o'clock  this  day,  our  look-out  man  made  the 
signal,  for  a  party  coming  in  from  the  west 
ward ;  all  went  out  to  meet  them  and  assist 
them  in.  A  second  party  was  then  seen.  Dr 
Domville  was  the  first  person  I  met.  I  can^ 
not  describe  my  feelings  when  he  told  me  that 
Captain  McClure  was  among  the  next  party 
I  was  not  long  in  reaching  him,  and  giving  him 
many  hearty  shakes — no  purer  were  ever  given 
by  two  men  in  this  world.  McClure  looks  well, 
but  is  very  hungry.  His  description  of  Pirn's 
making  the  Harbour  of  Mercy  would  have  been 
a  fine  subject  for  the  pen  of  Captain  Marryatt, 
were  he  alive. 

"  McClure  and  his  first  lieutenant  were  walking 
on  the  floe.  Seeing  a  person  coming  very  fast 
towards  them,  they  supposed  he  was  chased  by  a 
bear,  or  had  seen  a  bear.  Walked  towards  him  ; 
on  getting  onwards  a  hundred  yards,  they  could 
see  from  his  proportions  that  he  was  not  one  oi 
them.  Pim  began  to  screech  and  throw  up  his 
hands  (his  face  was  as  black  as  my  hat) ;  this 
brought  the  captain  and  lieutenant  to  a  stand,  as 
they  could  not  liear  sufficiently  to  make  out  his 
language.  At  length  Pim  reached  the  party, 
quite  besido  himself,  and  stammered  out,  on 
McClurc's  asking  him,  '  Who  are  you,  and  where 
do  you  come  from?'  '  Lieut.  Pim,  Herald,  Capt. 
Kellett.'  This  was  the  more  inexplicable  to 
McClure,  as  I  was  the  last  person  he  shook  hands 
with  in  Behring's  Straits.  He  at  last  found  that 
this  solitary  stranger  was  a  true  Englishman — an 
angel  of  light.  He  says,  '  He  soon  was  seen 
from  the  ship ;  had  only  one  hatchway  open,  and 
the  crew  were  fairly  jamined  there  in  their  endea- 
vour to  get  up.    The  sick  jumped  out  of  their 


hammocks,  and  the  crew  forgot  their  despond, 
ency ;  in  fact,  all  was  changed  on  board  the 
Investigator.'," 

Captain  McClure,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  says :  ,1 
"  The  surprise  caused  by  the  appearance  oj 
strangers,  where  none  were  imagined  to  be  within 
a  couple  of  thousand  miles,  was  more  than  I  caii 
describe,  and  what  can  only  faintly  be  imagine^ 
by  any  who  have  not  been  similarly  situated, 
particularly  when  it  was  ascertained  that  twq 
vessels  and  large  supplies  were  so  close  at  hand. 

"  The  spirits  of  my  crew  seemed  to  revive,  am' 
from  despondency  to  joy  was  but  the  work  of 
moment — the  sick  forgot   their  maladies,  ai 
jumping  from  their  hammocks,  were  carried  ir^ 
the  stream  of  human  creatures  up  the  only  soHJ 
tary  hatchway  which  the  severity  of  the  weatheij; 
allowed  of  being  kept  open,  rushed  on  deck  to  bfl; 
assured  that  the  strange  apparition  were  actualljj 
living  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  denizens  of  th^i 
nether  world — for  certainly  their  faces  were  a^,g 
black  as  Erebus,  from  cooking  in  their  tentsji 
When  all  was  discovered  to  be  real,  and  not  (j  j 
dream,  my  poor  fellows  equally  with  myselfi  „ 
could  not  find  words  to  express  our  thoughts  ;  th| 
heart  was  too  full,  it  was  a  call  from  the  grave.  [ 
"  Never,  I  trust,  may  the  feelings  of  gratitude 
to  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events,  which  thed  |gp 
swelled  in  my  bosom,  pass  away.    Many  an^  g( 
great  have  been  the  mercies  we  have  experienced  |j 
in  our  long,  tedious  and  terrible  navigation  of  thai 
fearful  Polar  sea,  which  have  for  four  hundrefi 
years  baffled  the  navies  of  maritime  Europe,  ano  ^ 
through  which  the  directing  finger  alone  of  Pro 
vidence  has  safely  guided  us.   All  human  agencj 
was  powerless,  indeed,  to  advance  us  one  yar( 
its  accomplishment,  amidst  the  stupendoui 
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barriers  of  ice  which  never  leave  its  frozen  sur; 
face.  I 
"You  will,  I  am  certain,  be  very  happy  t(j ; 
learn  that  the  North-west  Passage  has  been  disj  i 
covered  by  the  Investigator,  which  event  was  dei 
cided  on  the  26th  of  October,  1850,  by  a  sledg  j 
party  over  the  ice,  from  the  position  the  ship  w»  .j 
frozen  in — but  as  in  all  probability  my  despatcl  [ 
will  be  published,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  t 
trouble  you  with  further  details;  sufficient  to  saj||j, 
we  have  been  most  highly  favoured,  both  as  rt 
gards  the  health  of  all,  having  only  lost  one  mar  ^ 
who  accidently  poisoned  himself  about  a  fortnigl 
since,  as  well  as  in  being  able  to  extend  ou 
search  in  quest  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  over  a  ver 
large  extent  of  coast,  which  was  not  hitherl 
known,  and  found  inhabited  by  a  numerous  tril 
of  Esquimaux,  who  had  never  ere  our  arrlvi 
seen  the  face  of  the  white  man,  and  were  real! 
the  most  simple,  interesting  people  I  ever  mot-i 
living  entirely  by  the  chase,  and  having  no  wGa| 
ons  except  those  used  for  that  object.    The  fiercf 
passions  of  our  nature  appeared  unknown — the 
gave  me  a  pleasing  idea  of  man  fresh  from  h 
Maker's  hand,  and  uncontaminated  by  intercour 
with  our  boasted  civilization.     All  those  wl 

traded  with  the    Company  we  found 

greatest  reprobates." 


tl 


Isaac  Pcningtoii  to  Catharine  Pordagc. 

ON  SHUNNING  THE  CROSS. 

While  thou  seekest  to  avoid  the  snare,  th' 
deeply  runncst  into  it :  for,  thou  art  feeding  i 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  in  giving  way  to  the 
thoughts,  reasonings,  and  suggestions,  whi 
keep  thee  from  obedience  to  that,  which  ha 
been  made  manifest  to  thy  understanding.  A 
thou  mayst  well  be  feeble  in  thy  mind,  while  th 
art  thus  separated  from  Him  who  is  thy  strengi 
and  lettest  in  his  enemy.    This  is  not  the  ri{- 
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ebleness  of  mind  which  God  pities,  nor  the  right 
ay  of  waiting  to  receive  strength.  Why  shouidst 
ot  thou  act,  so  far  as  God  gives  thee  light?  and, 
liy  shouidst  thou  not  appear  willing  to  obey 
im,  even  in  little  things,  so  far  as  he  hath  given 
ice  light?  What  if  1  should  say,  that  all  this 
but  the  subtleiy  of  the  serpent's  wisdom  to 
^oid  the  cross,  and  is  not  that  simplicity  and 
ainness  of  heart  towards  God,  which  thou  tak- 
it  it  to  be;  and  that  thou  art  loath  to  be  so  poor, 
id  low,  and  mean  in  the  eyes  of  others,  as  this 
nctice  would  make  thee  appear. 
Thy  friend  in  the  Truth,  and  in  sincere  love, 

I.  P. 

Amersbam,  25th  of  Ninth  mo.,  IGVS. 

From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

Our  Visit  to  a  Copper  Jinc. 

Will  our  readers,  in  their  leisure  hour,  accom- 
ny  us  over  a  copper  mine  in  Cornwall  1  A 
pper  mine  is  indeed  well  worth  an  inspection, 
it  is  a  wonderful  evidence  of  what  human  la- 
ur  and  skill  can  effect,  in  overcoming  obstacles, 
ppose,  then,  that  we  have  left  behind  us  the 
autiful  woods  and  vales  of  the  south-east  coast 
Cornwall,  and  after  toiling  up  steep  hills  and 
)ng  bad  roads,  now  jolting  over  loose  stones, 
w  sinking  deep  into  muddy  ruts  (for  the  roads 
d  lanes  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mine  are  quite  cut 
and  spoilt  by  the  frequent  passing  of  the  min- 
t  carts),  we  have  entered  into  the  mining  dia- 
:ts.    Imagine  yourself  high  up  on  a  bleak 
)orland,  the  ground  around  you,  stretching 
ay  for  many  a  weary  mile,  heaving  in  a  huge 
jundswell  of  bleak  and  barren  hills,  with  here 
d  there  a  tall  chimney  and  engine-house  dot- 
g  the  dreary  waste,  a  few  cottages  scattered 
3r  the  face  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
w  and  then  a  church-tower  lifting  up  its  head 
the  sky,  and  looking  down  in  loveliness  on  the 
|all  hamlet  below  it,  and  telling  the  rude  miners 
sifllit  there  is  a  heaven  above  as  well  as  an  earth 
ovv.    Such  is  a  mining  district;  speaking  more 
misery  and  cold  than  of  the  wealth  which  is 
)cured  there,  and  for  the  attainment  of  which 
many  men  devote  their  lile  and  strength.  Yet 
as   must  not  be  thought  that  the  miners  area  cheer- 
lemJIs  race;  far  from  it;  they  live  happy  and  con- 
ted  with  their  lot;  sometimes  they  are  reclcless 
Is  true,  yet  wiihul  courteous  and  cleanly, 
av  But  our  party  has  now  arrived  at  the  mine, 
illil  hat  a  dreary,  ugly  place  it  is  !    Huge  heavy 
chinery  ;  large  heaps  of  earth  and  stones  ;  dirty 
sams,  which  have  long  since  changed  their  na- 
al  colour  for  that  of  the  ore  which  is  washed 
them ;  an  engine-house  and  a  tall  chimney,  of 
o«f|  irse ;  two  or  three  sheds,  and  a  dismal  little 
ise  which  stands  perched     )  on  the  moorland 
h  above  every  thing  else:  such  are  the  more 
iminent  features  of  the  scene. 
;tcoi  A.  more  hospitable  race  than  the  Cornish  never, 
think,  breathed  ;  and  well  in  this  point  do  they 
ke  good  iheir  claim  to  be  genuine  Britons, 
ving  declined  their  hospitality  fur  the  present, 
proceeded  to  inspect  the  works  above-ground 
ore  going  down  below.    First,  we  were  con- 
ned to  the  engine;  and  we  may  here  observe 
the  Cornish  engines  were  for  a  long  time 
isidered  unrivalled  lor  their  cheapness,  and  Ibr 
greater  amount  of  work  done  with  less  con- 
nption  of  fuel  than  engines  made  elsewhere, 
lis  engine  is  employed  in  drawing  up  the  ore 
m  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  and  in  pumping  up 
iter  from  the  ditferent  parts  of  the  mine  where 
jjilefl'-ollects.    The  blocks  of  stone  which  contain 
slieifl!  ore  are  broug^ht  up  in  buckets,  and  then  col- 
ilief})ted  into  heaps.    Round  these  heaps  stand  wo- 


men in  clean  white  aprons,  with  a  small  mattock 
in  their  hands,  with  which  they  break  the  stones 
into  smaller  pieces.  These  fnigmerits  are  then 
sorted  ;  those  containing  very  little  ore  are  thrown 
away,  and  the  rest  are  broken  into  smaller  pieces, 
and  then  washed  over  a  grating.  Next  they  are 
crushed  into  very  small  particles  by  a  machine, 
and  are  then  reiidy  for  the  process  of  smelting. 
This  latter  process  is  seldom  performed  in  Corn- 
wall, on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
coal.  The  ore  is  generally  carried  into  Wales 
and  smelted  there.  It  seemed  very  curious  to 
our  eyes  to  see  women  and  girls  employed  upon 
such  hard  svork  as  this :  but  it  was  very  remark- 
able how  clean  and  happy  they  all  looked. 

Having  now  gone  over  the  works  above-ground, 
we  were  asked  if  we  would  like  to  see  what  was 
going  on  below.  "  Was  the  descent  dangerous  ?" 
"Oh  no,  not  in  the  least;  it  only  requires  com- 
mon caution,  and  you  must  trust  more  to  your 
hands  than  your  feel."  Accordingly,  we  dressed 
ourselves  in  miner's  costume  (a  precaution  neces- 
sary if  you  do  not  want  to  spoil  your  own  suit), 
and  queer  figures  we  looked,  as  the  rest  of  our 
party  seemed  to  think.  Our  dress  consisted, 
first,  of  coarse  flannel  trousers  and  a  flannel 
jacket  (flannel  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
heat  in  the  galleries  below,  owing  to  the  constant 
blasting  and  the  bad  ventilation) ;  over  these  gar- 
ments we  wore  an  additional  pair  of  trousers  and 
a  short  smock :  we  were  offered  a  pair  of  miner's 
shoes;  but  as  we  doubted  their  fitting  capacities, 
we  declined  them:  last  and  not  least,  we  put  on 
the  indispensable  hat,  which  is  very  thick  and 
hard,  of  the  wide-awake  shape,  and  a  most  useful 
protection  when  you  knock  your  head  against  the 
sharp  projecting  rock  in  the  roofs  of  the  galleries, 
which  vary  in  height  from  12  or  14  feet  to  4  or 
5  feet,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  vein  of 
of  ore.  A  candle  was  then  stuck  on  the  front  of 
our  hats,  in  an  extempore  candlestick  of  clay,  to 
light  us  while  below,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
leave  our  hands  unencumbered.  Thus  equipped, 
and  attended  by  two  men  to  take  care  of  us,  we 
proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  Here  we 
found  a  group  of  miners  looking  on  with  great 
interest  to  see  the  strangers  make  their  first  essay 
in  mining;  good-natured  rough-looking  faces, 
smiling  and  happy,  with  that  settled  look  of  har- 
dihood and  careless  daring  which  forms  such  a 
remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Cornish  miner. 
Preceded  and  followed  by  our  attendant  miners, 
we  began  the  descent,  not  by  the  simple  means  of 
a  ladder  (which,  by  the  way,  though  very  simple, 
is  very  hard  work  when  you  have  to  go  on  climb- 
ing Ibr  half  an  hour),  but  by  means  of  a  machine 
lately  introduced,  and  called  by  the  miners  "  a 
man-engine."  By  means  of  this  engine  we  de- 
scended a  perpendicular  shaft  to  the  depth  of  800 
feet,  passing  on  our  way  various  groups  of  miners 
waiting  at  the  several  resting-places,  in  order  to 
leave  everything  clear  for  us;  not  a  few  of  them 
singing  their  wild  songs,  which  echoed  curiously 
along  the  dark  far-stretching  passages;  and  as 
the  melody  lazily  floated  through  the  obscure 
galleries,  it  seemed  to  our  unpriictised  ears  as 
though  the  spirits  of  the  mine  were  chanting  a 
welcome  to  the  strangers. 

When  we  had  descended  by  means  of  the  man- 
engine  Ibr  a  period  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  min- 
utes, we  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  or- 
dinary way  of  descent  by  ladders  ;  in  this  way 
we  went  down  for  about  500  feet,  when  we  arriv- 
ed at  the  gallery  which  we  were  to  explore.  Tak- 
ing our  candles  in  our  hands,  we  groped  our  way 
along  the  open  tramway,  which  is  roughly  fixed 
in  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  for  the  passage  of  the 
trucks,  with  a  guide  in  front  to  point  out  the  dan- 


gerous places,  now  walking  upright  with  a  pit 
six  or  .'seven  feet  deep  below  us,  and  now  stoop- 
iii"  and  bumiHiitc  our  heaiJ.s  aaainst  the  iacsed 
ceiling  (if  rock  above  us,  till  we  came  at  last  to  the 
place  where  the  mine  was  being  worked. 

Ea;-.h  gallery  is  worked  by  two  men,  who  break 
down  the  rock,  either  by  means  of  the  simple 
"  pick,"  or  by  the  process  of  blasting.  In  the 
latter  process,  a  hole  of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in  length  is  bored  in  the  rock  and  filled  with  gun- 
powder, the  end  is  then  stufied  up,  and  the  pow- 
der ignited  by  means  of  a  slow  match.  These 
blastings  are  often  dangerous  from  the  great  care- 
lessness of  the  miners,  as  they  cannot  c.tlculate 
how  far  the  effect  of  the  explosion  will  be  felt,  and 
while  standing  too  close  they  are  sometimes  struck 
by  the  flying  pieces  of  rock.  The  fragments  of 
the  rock  thus  broken  down  are  then  collected  into 
trucks,  which  are  rapidly  shot  along  the  tram- 
ways to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  up  which  they 
are  drawn  in  buckets  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  process  which  they  then  undergo  has  been 
explained  above. 

Whilst  we  were  here,  our  guides  insisted  upon 
our  taking  ihe  "picks"  into  our  own  hands  and 
working  at  the  rock,  in  order  that  we  might  boast 
in  future  of  our  deeds  in  the  mining  department, 
and  carry  back  with  us  memorials  of  our  prowess. 
Having  satisfied  them  in  this  particular,  and  being 
almost  stifltd  with  the  heat,  which  is  very  intense 
in  the  galleries  that  are  being  worked,  owing  to 
the  want  of  ventilation,  so  much  so  that  the  men 
generally  worked  almost  naked,  we  requested  our 
guides  to  proceed.  They  then  conducted  us  to  a 
place  where  a  small  shaft  appeared,  like  a  well 
with  a  rope  and  windlass  at  the  top;  and  we  were 
politely  informed  that  if  we  wished  to  descend 
lower,  we  must  place  one  foot  in  a  loop  at  the  end 
of  the  rope,  and  catch  hold  with  our  hands  and 
be  let  down  ;  but  as  they  did  not  advise  us  to  un- 
dertake the  journey,  and  as  the  prospect  of  a  ride 
in  such  a  vehicle  was  not  so  pleasant  as  an  ex- 
press train  on  the  broad  guage,  we  declmed  the 
honour,  and  were  then  conducted  back  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft  by  which  we  had  descended. 
Our  guides,  when  we  had  reached  the  spot  where 
the  man-engine  was  stationed,  rang  the  bell, 
which  is  attached  to  it,  to  give  notice  to  the  men 
above  to  set  the  engine  goin:i.  and  then  we  sat 
down  and  rested  ourselves.  Presently  the  huge 
limbs  of  the  engine  began  to  move;  and  having 
adjusted  our  candles  in  our  hats,  we  began  the 
ascent.  A  curious  thing  it  is  to  ascend  a  deep 
shaft,  shut  in  by  rock  on  all  sides,  with  nothing 
but  darkness  above  and  darkness  below,  while  the 
cold  dro|)S  of  moisture  come  pattering  upon  you 
and  hiss  as  they  fall  on  your  candles.  At  last 
we  began  to  see  daylight,  and  to  breathe  the 
fresher  air  above;  and  suon  after  we  emerged  on 
the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  where  we 
were  received  with  hearty  congratulations  by  a 
large  party  of  miners  who  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness our  return. 


Culture  of  Sugar  Cane — There  is  a  capital 
of  $S0,000,000  invested  in  the  culture  of  cane 
in  the  S  ates  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
These  States  produce  annually  about  300,000,- 
000  pounds  of  sugar,  besides  which  loreign  im- 
portations are  made  to  the  extent  of  about  350,- 
000,000  pounds.  Even  a  short  crop  of  sugar  at 
the  South,  which  reduces  the  usual  production 
only  100,000,000  or  150,000,000  pounds,  inva- 
riably advances  the  rate  of  sugar  from  one  to 
one  and  a-half  cents  per  pound ;  which,  on  the 
entire  consumption  of  650,000,000  pounds,  is 
equal,  at  one  cent,  to  $6,500,000,  and  at  one  and 
a-half  cents,  to  about  $10,000,000. 
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From  the  National  Era. 

SUMMER  BY  THE  LAKE  SIDE. 

I.  NOON. 

White  clouds,  whose  shadows  haunt  the  deep, 
Light  mists,  whose  soft  embraces  keep 
The  sunshine  on  the  hills  asleep. 

0  !  isles  of  calm  1—0  !  dark,  still  wood  1 
And  stiller  skies  that  overbrood 
Your  rest  with  deeper  quietude  1 

0  !  shapes  and  hues,  dim  beckoninp:,  through 
Yon  mountain  gaps,  my  longing  view 
Beyond  the  purple  and  the  blue — 

To  stiller  sea  and  greener  land, 

And  softer  lights  and  airs  more  bland, 

And  skies — the  hollow  of  God's  hand! 

Transfused  through  you,  0!  inountain  friends! 
With  mine  your  solemn  spirit  blends, 
And  life  no  more  hath  separate  ends. 

1  read  each  misty  mountain  sign, 

I  know  the  voice  of  wave  and  pine. 
And  I  am  yours,  and  ye  are  mine. 

Life's  burdens  fall,  its  discords  cease, 

1  lapse  into  the  glad  release 

Of  Nature's  own  exceeding  peace. 

0  !  welcome  calm  of  heart  and  mind! 
As  falls  yon  fir-tree's  loosened  rind 
To  leave  a  tenderer  growth  behind, 

So  fall  the  weary  years  away ; 
A  child  again,  my  head  I  lay 
Upon  the  lap  of  this  sweet  day. 

This  western  wind  hath  Lethean  powers. 
Yon  noon-day  cloud  nepenthe  showers. 
The  lake  is  white  with  lotus  flowers  1 

Even  Duty's  voice  is  faint  and  low. 

And  slumberous  Conscience,  waking  slow. 

Forgets  her  blotted  scroll  to  show. 

The  Shadow  which  pursues  us  all. 
Whoso  ever-nearing  steps  appal, 
Whose  voice  we  hear  behind  us  call — 

That  Shadow  blends  with  mountain  gray. 
It  speaks  but  what  the  light  waves  say — 
Death  walks  apart  from  Fear  to-day  I 

Rocked  on  her  breast,  these  pines  and  I 
Alike  on  Nature's  love  rely  ; 
And  equal  seems  to  live  or  die. 

Assured  that  lie  whose  presence  fills 
Willi  light  the  spaces  of  these  hills. 
No  evil  to  His  creatures  wills. 

The  simple  faith  remains  that  He 
Will  do,  whatever  that  may  be, 
The  best  alike  for  man  and  tree. 

Wliat  mosses  over  one  shall  grow. 
What  light  and  litV  the  other  know, 
Unanxious,  leaving  him  to  show. 

(Conclioiuii  noxl  week.) 


cording  to  the  gift  of  their  knowledge — never  of 
a  bitter  spirit,  nor  desirous  to  persecute  any  for 
matters  of  religion;  but  of  a  gentle,  teachable 
qualification  and  disposition.  They  were  willing 
to  learn  anything  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  from 
any  that  had  learned  it  of  the  Father  ;  and  also 
willing  to  teach  others  anything  which  they  had 
received,  their  minds  being  wholly  devoted  to 
God's  service,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  ways. 
They  passed  through  many  professions  of  reli- 
gion, following  that  rule  of  the  api  stle,  to  try  all 
things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good  ;  and 
not  being  willing  to  deny  any  ordinnnce  or  wor- 
ship, till  they  had  a  certain  evidence  from  the  Spirit 
of  God,  that  his  Spirit,  power,  life  and  presence, 
was  not  in  it.  Thus  walking  in  the  sincerity  ol 
their  hearts,  in  their  honest  conversation  before 
the  Lord,  he  answered  their  desires,  and  did  reveal 
the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom  to  them,  and  did 
cause  his  light  to  shine  in  their  hearts,  whereby 
they  saw  the  darkness  that  had  covered  the  earth, 
and  the  gross  darkness  that  had  covered  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  his  light  they  were  led  through  [and 
out  of]  darkness." 

Did  the  same  ardent  longing  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  fill  the  hearts  of  the 
professed  successors  of  those  honest  Christians, 
and  animate  them  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  others,  how  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  divisions, 
bind  us  together  in  true  love;  and  in  our  religious 
assemblies,  living  worship  and  ministry,  prayer 
and  praise  would  more  eminently  be  the  result  ol 
a  harmonious  travail  of  soul,  experiencing  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  be  in  the  midst.  The  marks  of  de- 
generacy now  so  obvious  in  many,  would  be  re 
moved,  and  in  their  place  the  heavenly  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  would  flourish,  and  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  skilful,  baptized  ministers  and  elders,  over- 
seers, and  solid,  judicious  men  and  women;  but 
I  he  name  of  the  Lord  would  be  honoured  and  glo- 
rified, and  his  people  go  on  their  way  rejoicing. 


For  "The  Friend. 


F..r  '•  Till.  Fru  ml. 

Enrnrsl  liiqiiiry  nflrr  Tnilli. 

From  nn  nrcount  of  the  religious  people  of  hi.«i 
day,  suppo.scd  In  have  been  written  by  Richard 
Mubborlhom.  we  may  perceive  ihe  earnest  desire 
nfler  ihe  knuwicdgi;  of  God,  which  prevailed  in 
many  k-fore  ihoy  bcciiine  Friends.  This  ferven- 
cy of  spirit  to  experience  the  work  of  salvation 

forlhem.selves,  made  them  like  the  good  ground,  the  eternal  mansions  of  rest  and  peace 
prepared  for  iho  seed  of  the  kingdom,  which  took  death  took  place  Eleventh  moiilh  29th, 
deep  root,  and  brought  forih  fruit  plentifully.'"' 
It  say8 : — 

"They  were  n  people  that  from  their  infancy 
or  childhood,  (many  of  them)  had  earnest  breath- 
ing desires  nfier  the  living  God,  and  to  know 
Him,  sparing  no  laliour,  ncilhcr  oinilling  any  op- 
poriunily,  in  wliirli  tlify  expected  their  desires 
might  be  answered,  being  very  tender  in  their 
way,  and  also  realoui  for  reli;;ion,  but  still  ac- 


A  FAMILY  OP  FAlTir. 

OR   A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT   OF   SAMOEL  WATSON,  HIS 
WIFE,  AND  SOME  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

(Continued  from  page  60.) 

Mary  Watson,  probably  the  oldest  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Mary  Watson,  married  Edward  Moss, 
olM;inchester.  The  care  exercised  over  her  in 
younger  years,  was  through  the  merciful  visita- 
tions of  heavenly  love,  and  her  joining  therewith, 
abundantly  blessed  to  her.  The  many  excellent 
quulilies  which  adorned  her  riper  years,  her  cha- 
rity, patience,  and  works  of  love  and  mercy,  are 
set  forth  by  her  atlectionale  father,  in  "an  epistle 
to  Friends  of  Manchester  and  thereabouts;  given 
forth  shortly  after  the  death  of  my  dear  daughter 
Mary  Moss."  It  would  appear  that  this  young 
woman,  was  one  who  had  a  gift  in  the  ministry 
committed  to  her,  and  who  in  the  small  meeting 
at  Manchester,  was  concerned  lo  wrestle  fur  ihe 
arisings  of  life  and  power.  She  had  not  been  a 
wife  many  years,  when  she  was  called  to  leave 
her  husband  and  young  children,  and  her  earthly 
labours,  to  receive  the  reward  of  faithfulness  in 

Her 
1692. 

W'c  now  insert  most  ol"  her  father's  teslimony. 

"  Dear  Friends  of  .Maiirhesler,  and  all  who  are 
concerned  for  the  prosjKrity  of  Truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour, — it  lives  upon 
me  to  write  this  episile  of  memorial  concerning 
our  dear  daughter  Mary,  in  whose  departure  out 
of  this  life  you  have  a  great  loss.  So  ceriainly 
her  parents  and  relations,  her  husband  and  the 
tender  small  babes  she  lelt  behind  her,  to  whom 


she  was  in  her  lifetime  a  comfort  and  help  t 
have  a  loss  inexpressible.  But  the  infinite  wi 
God,  in  whose  hand  we  all  are,  orders  the 
things  according  to  his  Divine  will  and  pleasur 
sometimes  for  the  speedy  deliverance  of  his  trib 
lated  children,  in  the  work  of  their  redemplic 
from  all  visibles,  that  the  joy  set  before  them 
that  which  is  eternal  they  may,  without  interru 
tion,  possess.  So  though  she  be  removed  wl 
was  a  comfort  to  us  in  her  lifetime,  yet  our  sati 
faction  is  in  the  full  assurance  that  she  is  galhf 
ed  with  the  wise  virgins  into  the  Bridegrooir 
chamber  of  eternal  joy  and  felicity.  Precious 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  all  his  sain 
and  her  memorial  shall  be  had  in  everlastii 
remembrance. 

"  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  amiablenej 
of  this  tender  branch, — her  inward  beauty,  a 
the  glorious  garments  she  had  put  on,  as  one 
the  King  of  Zion's  daughters.  The  royal  rob 
of  righteousness,  holiness,  and  true  charity,  dj 
shine,  not  only  to  the  gladdening  the  members 
the  same  body,  but  those,  who  as  yet,  are  stral 
gers  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  In  the  u 
versal  love  God  has  to  all,  he  would  not  the  de£ 
of  any  sinner;  so  she  as  the  handmaid  of  t 
Lord,  manifested  her  love  and  the  law  of  kir 
ness  to  all,  [in  this]  exceeding  many  others.  T 
anointing  oil  she  was  inwardly  beautified  with,  ga 
a  sweet  smelling  savour  to  ihe  household  of  faii 
and  at  seasons,  heavenly  breathings,  prayers  a 
praises  sprung  in  her,  which  were  as  incense  i 
cending  to  the  throne  of  glory.  Many  have  bi 
comforted  in  the  [waters]  of  life,  that  stream 
from  the  well  of  salvation  opened  in  her. 
had  received  from  her  spiritual  Joshua,  not  or 
the  south-land  of  a  well  prepared  heart  and  groui 
but  obtained  the  upper  and  the  nether  springs 
living  water,  to  the  making  fruitful. 

"  As  she  was  not  lavish  in  spending  her  port! 
where  she  ought  not,  she  was  not  sparing,  neiti 
withheld  the  good  things,  which  she  was  itm 
partaker  of,  from  the  remnant  that  loved 
Lord  Jesus.    With  these  her  unity  stood,  and  11 
fellowship  in  the  covenant  of  life,  sealed  up  in  b 
pure  spirit  of  adoption  which  she  had  receivedji 
him,  and  through  the  pouring  in  of  his  abundtit 
love,  who  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega. 

"She  was  of  a  forbearing  spirit,  and  did  A 
love  contention,  being  willing  rather  to  suffer  gn.t 
trouble,  bearing  her  exercises  patiently,  than'3 
lay  open  the  weakness  of  others.  So  that  throuli 
love  in  ihe  Truth,  it  was  settled  in  her  boscji, 
rather  to  cover  a  multitude  of  faults,  than  |o 
make  one.  ' 

"The  labour  of  Irue  love  which  hatrs  the  g{- 
ment  spotted  in  the  flesh,  is  the  true  way  to 


and  "ather  out  of  the  world  and  the  snares  aid 
pollutions  thereof,  those  that  are  yet  escapl. 
She  laboured  to  reach  the  little  seed  of  the  kii|' 
dom  where  ii  lay  as  buried  under  the  earth,  tit 
others  might  come  to  leel  the  power  she  had  p'- 
taken  of  to  work  her  redemption,  and  lo  be  nuB 
sensible  of  the  inwiird  circumcision  in  spil, 
wiiich  she  had  witnessed  from  her  minority.  Li  e 
of  the  glory  of  this  world,  was  ever  pleasant  |ii 
her  eye,  which  was  opened  to  behold  and  kk 
afier  those  things  which  are  celestial  and  etei  ii. 
The  candle  lighted  in  her,  did  shine  foi  l  h  o 
others, — so  that  it  is  well  for  those  left  behiJ, 
who  have  observed  and  loved  her  godly  couNr- 
saiion,  coupled  with  fear,  to  follow  her  exam;?. 
[May  they]  keep  in  the  path  of  this  godly  womo, 
who  was  a  pattern  of  i)urily,  patience,  sincerjr, 
poverty  of  spirit,  and  true  humility,  eschevvig 
that  which  comes  from  an  evil  root  of  bitterms. 
A  branch  of  the  true  Vine,  she  was  maiulesy 
abiding  in  Ilim,  who  is  the  true  and  ancient  Ve, 
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eceiving  supply  and  refreshment  from  him. 
This  made  her  bring  forth  much  fruit,  wherein 
lliesbur  heavenly  Father  is  glorified,  for  not  by  pro- 
asiiiession  only,  but  as  our  Saviour  said,  '  by  their 
Iriliruits  ye  shall  know  them.' 


"  Her  conversation  being  in  heaven,  the  fruits 
)f  the  Spirit  of  God  were  brought  forth  in  her, 
emi|nz.,  love,  meekness,  temperance,  charity,  bro- 
therly kindness, — and  above  all  she  had  charity, 
vhich  is  the  bond  of  perfectness. 

"  I  can  now  leave  her  in  the  arms  of  her  bless- 
d  Savour,  at  whose  feet  she  kept  in  the  days  of 
tier  pilgrimage.  Washing  his  feet  spiritually,  and 
saiiijfcviping  them  as  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  in 
)ure  obedience; — nothing  being  too  dear  to  pass 
hrough  or  to  do  for  Him,  that  had  done  so  much 
or  her.  Happy  art  thou,  a  daughter  of  Zion, 
:hus  taken  away  from  the  evil  that  is  to  come, 
ind  crowned  with  immortal  glory,  which  no 
spirit  of  darkness  can  bereave  thee  of.  To  Him 
36  the  glory  who  hath  done  this  work  for  thy 
joor  soul.  A  remnant  who  love  the  Lord,  and 
loved  her,  are  pressing  on  to  obtain  a  share  in  the 
same  glory,  with  our  heavenly  Father,  and  the 
tef^Iigh  Priest  of  our  profession.  To  whom  be 
jraises  ascribed,  for  all  his  mercies,  continually. 

"  And  now,  dear  Friends,  you  who  were  some- 
imes  conversant  with  this  dear  servant  and  fol- 
»ii  ower  of  the  Lamb, — who  have  received  the  Truth 
n  the  love  of  it,  and  in  measure  walked  in  it, — 
his  counsel  and  admonition  I  give  to  you.  Keep 
n  the  only  watch, — in  stayedness  of  mind, — that 
(ebe  fou  may  be  ready  to  answer  the  will  of  Him,  who 
s  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob;  who 
lath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvel- 
ous light,  and  the  liberty  of  his  Son  Christ  Jesus, 
jet  no  other  liberty  be  given  way  to,  than  that 
)urchased  by  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb,  by 
vhich  you  are  bought.    So  you  shall  find  in 
pirit  continually  a  standard  lifted,  to  the  resisting 
iieilljill  evil.    As  you  are  not  your  own,  but  bought 
vith  a  price,  a  holy  engagement  is  upon  you  to 
serve  the  Lord  in  your  souls,  bodies  and  spirits, 
Mdljvhich  are  his.    This  will  keep  you  in  a  holy, 
lumble  Irame  of  life  and  conversation,  in  the 
laily  cross,  as  becometh  the  Gospel,    In  feeling 
he  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  your  hearts,  the 
)ranch  of  righteousness  will  spring  forth  in  you, 
md  as  a  well-watered  garden,  and  as  a  spring 
vhose  waters  fail  not,  your  souls  will  bring  forth 
ruits  of  love,  godly  patience,  and  holy  obedience 
lliioi)  0  God,  in  daily  self-denial  and  taking  up  the 
tetlM'oss,  which  crucifies  to  the  world,  the  vanities 
ind  lusts  thereof, 

"  I  exhort  you  to  give  all  diligence  to  make  your 
sailing  and  election  sure,  that  you  may  know  an 
to  Is  !ntrance  into  the  kingdom,    '  Add  to  your  faith,' 
lesii  vhich  you  have  received  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  au- 
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hor  of  it,  '  virtue;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge;  and 
,elii[|o  knowledge,  temperance;  and  to  temperance, 
ii  ll  patience ;  and  to  patience,  godliness;  and  to  god- 
liness, brotherly  kindness ;  and  to  brotherly  kind- 
less,  charity  ;'  the  mark  of  Christianity,  and  ol 
he  birth  which  inherits  the  kingdom.  Those 
vho  abide  in  these  things,  cannot  be  barren  nor 
iinfruitful  in  the  work  of  the  vineyard  God  hath 
failed  them  into;  but  are  ready  and  prepared  with 
gtefrihe  wise  virgins  to  enter  into  the  Bridegroom's 
;hamber, — not  knowing  how  soon  the  last  call 
l,el((nay  be  to  any  of  us.  Keep  to  waiting  in  faith- 
jjotilulness,  that  the  crown  of  glory  we  also  may  ob- 
,jai)i|ijain,'with  this  precious,  obedient,  and  dear  sister, 
pt  ;one  before  us, 

"Be  not  weary  in  well-doing.    Meet  often  to- 
gether, and  as  you  keep  in  a  holy  thirst  and  hun- 
gering after  righteousness,  you  will  partake  ot 
jiiileil  ^aily  watering  at  the  living  stream,  and  feeding 
>H  the  living  bread,  which  comes  down  from 
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heaven.  Without  this  you  cannot  live  to  God, 
nor  keep  in  that  which  is  acceptable  to  him,  as 
this  dear  plant  was  kept  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

"  I  communicate  this  in  tender  love  to  you  ; 
you  were  a  small  number,  and  one  is  taken  from 
you  who  was  great  in  love,  but  little  in  her  own 
eyes.  The  Lord,  with  whom  all  things  are  pos- 
sible, will  give  an  increase,  and  enlarge  your  bor- 
ders in  his  own  time." 

The  prophecy  relative  to  the  increase  of  Friends 
at  Manchester,  with  which  the  memorial  closes, 
was  abundantly  fulfilled. 

Soon  after  this,  Samuel  removed  from  the 
family  residence  at  Knight-Stainforth,  to  Lancas- 
ter. He  was  growing  old,  and  as  he  wished  to 
have  less  of  the  cumber  of  the  world  upon  him, 
he  gave  up  attention  to  outward  business. 

CTo  be  coniinued.) 


For  '•  The  Frir;iii1." 

flUfflPHREY  SMITH. 

This  Friend  was  committed  to  prison  for  being 
at  a  meeting  of  Friends,  as  a  ringleader  and  one 
of  the  chief  of  the  Quakers,  travelling  through  the 
country  to  seduce  the  people,  and  di&liirh  the  peace. 
He  was  kept  under  close  confinement  in  Winches- 
ter jail,  never  called  to  answer  at  any  assize,  nor 
suffered  to  go  out  at  any  time;  and  his  friends 
were  frequently  denied  the  liberty  of  visiting  him, 
until  at  length  he  died  there  on  the  4th  day  of  the 
month  called  May,  1663.  This  good  man  had  a 
foresight  of  his  death,  and  said  to  some  of  his 
friends,  that  he  had  a  narrow  path  to  pass  through  ; 
and  more  than  once  signified,  he  saw  he  should 
be  imprisoned,  and  that  it  might  cost  him  his  life. 
In  his  sickness  he  expressed  himself  thus:  "  My 
heart  is  filled  with  the  power  of  God.  It  is  good 
(or  a  man  at  such  a  lime  as  this,  to  know  the 
Lord  to  be  his  friend,"  At  another  time  he  said, 
"  Lord  thou  hast  sent  me  forth  to  do  thy  will, 
and  I  have  been  faithful  unto  thee  in  my  small 
measure,  which  thou  hast  committed  to  me;  but 
if  thou  wilt  yet  try  me  further,  thy  will  be  done." 
Again,  "  I  am  the  Lord's,  let  him  do  what  he 
will,"  When  near  his  departure,  he  prayed  thus, 
"  O  Lord,  hear  the  inward  sighs  and  groans  of 
thine  oppressed,  and  deliver  my  soul  from  the 
oppressor.  Hear  me,  O  Lord,  uphold  and  pre- 
serve me.  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth. 
Thou  art  strong  and  mighty,  O  Lord."  He  also 
prayed  that  God  would  deliver  his  people  from 
their  oppressors  ;  and  for  those  that  had  been 
convinced  by  his  ministry,  that  he  would  be  their 
teacher.  He  continued  sweetly  still  and  sensible 
unto  the  end,  and  died  in  perfect  peace. 

The  afflictions  of  the  Lord's  messengers  in  this 
day  do  not  arise  from  the  powers  of  the  earth ; 
they  come  from  the  spirit  of  the  world  within  our 
own  borders,  in  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  cross, 
and  to  the  faithful  who  live  under  its  subjecting 
power.  But  if  these  maintain  the  same  patient, 
enduring  spirit  which  supported  the  early  Friends, 
He  who  walked  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candle- 
sticks, who  said,  "  All  the  churches  shall  know 
that  I  am  he  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts, 
and  I  will  give  unto  every  one  of  you  according 
to  your  works,"  will  sustain  his  suffering  seed 
who  are  in  truth  devoted  to  him,  and  his  cause, 
and  in  his  own  way  relieve  them  from  their  suf- 
ferings. To  be  made  and  preserved  the  compan- 
ion of  those  who  are  in  tribulation,  and  in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  among 
the  highest  mercies,  and  will  be  crowned  with  an 
unspeakably  glorious  reward,  if  they  hold  out 
faithfully  and  humbly  to  the  end. 

Visitors  at  Niagara. — During  the  present  sea- 


son, 47,000  persons  have  crossed  the  bridge 
leading  to  Goat  Island,  and  paid  their  tribute  of 
25  cents  each.  The  number  is  about  20,000 
larger  than  last  year. 


UNITY. 


Fur  "The  Friend.' 


The  unity  of  the  brethren  is  so  necessary  for 
the  prosperity  and  preservation  of  the  church, 
that  any  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  mar  it, 
should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  The  more  we 
strive  "to  live  in  the  life  of  righteousness,"  and 
the  more  earnestly  we  are  concerned  to  act  only 
from  the  true  anointing,  and  to  be  instructed  espe- 
cially in  things  affecting  Society,  by  Him  whose 
ways  are  all  perfect,  the  more  likely  the  members 
will  be,  to  dwell  together  in  the  unity  of  that 
blessed  Spirit,  which  only  can  be  the  bond  of  true 
and  lasting  peace. 

Perhaps  in  this  sentiment  individuals  may  very 
much  agree,  and  still  frequently  diffi-r  in  regard 
to  the  causes  of  disunity.  It  appears  clear  how- 
ever,  that  the  innovators  upon  the  accepted  doc- 
trines of  Christian  truth  and  their  abettors,  when 
the  unity  is  broken,  must  be  answerable  therefor; 
and  not  those  who  are  honestly  concerned  to  act 
under  the  pointings  of  Truth  against  such  innova- 
tions. Unity  in  society  may  be  destroyed  in 
various  ways  by  those  who  are  unable  sufficiently 
to  prize  it.  I  believe  it  never  suffers  from  a  faith- 
ful and  timely  testimony  against  wrong  things, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  increased,  and  the  current 
of  gospel  love  is  enlarged  as  it  flows  from  one  to 
another,  in  consequence  of  the  watchmen  stand- 
ing diligently  at  their  respective  posts.  But  this 
happy  state  of  things  remains  no  longer  than  the 
delegated  ones  continue  to  listen  attentively  to  the 
directions  of  the  Captain  of  their  soul's  salvation. 
If  they  become  heedless  of  His  voice,  and  yield  to 
other  promptings  than  of  it,  the  enemy  of  all  good 
will  be  very  likely  to  take  advantage  of  their  re- 
missness; and  if  he  cannot  deceive  by  reducing 
important  things  in  their  estimation,  he  will  be 
very  likely  to  insinuate,  that  things  comparatively 
unimportant,  and  respecting  which  Friends  should 
for  the  sake  of  harmony  be  allowed  to  entertaia 
different  opinions,  must  be  followed  up  and  close- 
ly pressed,  even  by  creaturely  activity,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  desirable  ends  :  here  Christian 
harmony  is  endangered,  and  the  living  can  see 
that  the  precious  life  is  injured,  and  that  the  bonds 
of  true  unity  are  loosened.  The  skilfulness  of 
the  enlightened  in  the  mystery  of  godliness,  is  in- 
finitely important  for  the  preservation  of  the  come- 
liness and  beauty  of  the  church :  to  know  when 
to  move  and  when  to  remain  still,  when  to 
speak  and  when  to  keep  silence,  is  so  essential, 
as  properly  to  require  our  increasing  aspirations, 
for  on  this  highly  important  knowledge,  the  wel- 
fare  and  prosperity  of  the  church  of  Christ  very 
much  depends. 

How  great  is  the  favour  when  we  can  experi- 
ence that  dignilying  and  preserving  power  of 
Divine  Grace,  so  to  prevail  in  and  over  our  as- 
semblies, as  to  be  a  "  spirit  of  judgment  to  him 
that  sitieth  in  judgment,  and  strength  to  the.n 
that  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate,"  As  this  is  per- 
mitted to  reign  and  rule  in  the  church,  all  is  kept 
sweet  and  clean,  in  order  and  in  heavenly  har- 
mony ;  which  condition  of  Society  is  truly  desir- 
able, and  when  mercifully  conferred,  is  one  of  tha 
most  important  blessings,  which  proceeds  from 
the  Author  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 
New  York,  Tentli  mo.,  1853. 


If  we  do  not  subdue  our  temper  it  will  subdue 
us ;  it  is  the  second  word  i.hal  makes  the  quarrel. 
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For  "Thu  FricMiil." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Tenth  Month,  1853. 

The  first  three  weeks  of  the  Tenth  monih  were 
unusually  mild  and  fine  for  the  season, — except- 
ing on  the  1st,  no  rain  fell  during  the  whole  of 
that  period  ;  and  were  it  not  loo  early,  we  should 
have  set  down  from  the  7th  to  the  21st,  as  a 
genuine  old-fashioned  Indian  summer.  It  was 
certainly  more  like  that  than  any  period  of  wea- 
ther of  equal  length  that  we  remember  having 
had  lately.  The  wind  was  generally  N.  VV.  to 
S.  W.,  and  the  mornings  cool  and  frosty,  whilst 
in  the  afternoons  the  air  was  peculiarly  mild  and 
balmy,  and  the  sky  a  little  hazy.  While  we 
were  enjoying  this  delightful  weather  here,  a  few 
liundred  miles  to  the  northward  snow  fell  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  A  few  days  previous  to  the 
21st,  the  wind  gradually  shifted  more  to  the  N.  E. 
and  E.,  and  on  that  day  half  an  inch  of  rain  fell  in 
showers.  It  was  greatly  needed,  as  not  any  of 
consequence  had  fallen  for  more  than  a  month. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  wind  again 
changed  from  N.  W.  to  N.  N.  E.,  and  a  storm  ol 
snoiL\  hail,  rain  and  wind  followed,  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  mid-winter.  This  storm  con- 
tinued till  4  or  5  V.  Ji.,  and  appears  to  have 
been  v<  ry  general  and  severe  in  the  interior  and 
mount.iinous  parts  of  the  Middle  States.  In  this 
viciniiy  sufficient  snow  fell  to  whiten  the  ground, 
and  as  far  south  as  Petersburg,  Va.,  it  accumu- 
lated lo  the  de|)th  of  1  J-  inches  ;  while  at  Staunton, 
which  is  near  the  interior  of  the  same  State,  only 
a  little  further  north  and  in  a  mountainous  district, 
it  is  reported  to  have  been  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
indies  deep,  and  in  many  places  it  is  said  Iji'eak- 
ing  the  limbs  of  the  trees.  At  Hollidaysburg,  Pa., 
it  was  one  foot  deep,  and  among  the  mountains 
near  that  place,  two  feet.  In  many  parts  of  New 
York  Slate  it  was  five  or  six  inches  deep.  2oth 
and  26ih. — Cold  mornings — ice  quite  plentiful. 
31st. — Cold  morning;  day  clear  and  pleasant. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  month  lower 
than  usual,  it  was  SO^" ;  for  the  Tenth  month 
last  year,  it  was  56|°.  Range  of  the  thermome- 
ter, Irom  28  on  the  31st,  to  74  on  the  22d,  or 
46°.    Amount  of  rain  3.8  inches. 

A. 
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reasonably  infer,  that  those  who  are  best  prepared 
for  it,  are  most  inclined  to  regard  mankind  as  one 
family  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  those  who  in 
support  of  their  several  parties,  employ  them- 
selves in  devising  or  executing  schemes,  by  which 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  Society  are  laid  waste, 
are  not  in  the  way  of  being  either  prepared  them- 
selves,  or  instrumental  in  preparing  others  for 
future  blessedness." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

SLAVERY  ITEMS. 

(Concluded  from  page  G3.) 

Wc  should  suppose  there  are  many  slaveholders 
who  would  blush  for  their  comrade  who  acted  in 
the  unprincipled  manner,  set  forth  in  the  annexed 
account,  which  has  been  published  in  several 
newspapers.  Even  the  judge  who  decided  against 
the  unjustly  treated  man,  declares  that  his  case  is 
one  of  great  hardship  and  cruelty.  What  a  hard 
heart  must  a  white  man  possess,  who  can  treat  a 
man  of  dark  skin  with  such  injustice,  whom  he 
regards  of  so  inferior  rank,  while  probably  he 
considers  himself  a  Christian,  a  man  of  enlight- 
ened principles,  and  a  citizen  of  the  country  loud- 
est in  its  pretensions  to  the  love  and  delence  of 
human  rights. 

\_F/-om  ihe  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Oct.  22.] 
"  Slave  Case  in  Kentucky. — It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  few  weeks  siuce  we  stated  that  a  suit  had  been  brought 
in  the  Covington  (Ky.)  Circuit  Court,  Judge  Pryor  pre- 
siding, by  a  coloured  man  named  Samuel  Norris,  against 
J.  N.  Patton,  of  Virginia,  to  establish  his  freedom.  The 
suit  was  argued  in  the  above  court  yesterday.  The 
particulars,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  them,  are,  that  Nor- 
ris, who  has  been  living  in  Covington  for  some  years, 
where  he  married  a  free  woman,  and  has  several  chil- 
dren, was  permitted  by  his  master,  Patton,  to  hire  his 
own  time,  paying  him,  through  his  agents,  Withers  & 
Co.,  of  this  city,  his  annual  hire,  which  he  always  did 
promptly.  The  amount  stipulated,  we  believe,  was 
."jlOO  per  annum.  About  two  years  since,  Patton  came 
to  Cincinnati,  and  sent  for  Sam  to  visit  him,  which  he 
did  at  the  house  of  his  agents,  Withers  &  Co.,  at  which 
time  the  following  agreement  was  made  : — Patton  agreed 
to  liberate  Sam,  or  allow  him  to  buy  himself,  by  paj'ing 
the  sum  of  $400  dollars  within  four  years.  The  surplus 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  to  belong  to  the  slave.  In 
accordance  with  which  agreement  Sam  at  that  time 
paid  $134,  and  has  paid  him  since  $50  more.  It  was  ex- 
pressly understood  that  Patton  was  not  to  sell  him  dur- 
ing the  four  years.  This~part  of  the  agreement  Patton 
attempted  to  violate,  to  prevent  which  this  suit  was 
brought.  The  case  was  decided  yesterday,  in  favour  of 
the  defendant,  and  the  suit  dismissed  by  Judge  Pryor, 
upon  the  followiug  grounds: — 

"  1.  That  the  statutes  of  Kentucky  recognize  only  two 
ways  of  liberating  slaves — first,  by  will ;  second,  by  deed 
of  emancipation. 

"  2.  That  a  slave,  by  law,  is  not  allowed  to  enter  into 
any  contract. 

"3.  That  the  fact  of  the  agreement  being  entered  into 
in  Ohio,  a  free  State,  docs  not  alter  the  law,  so  long  as 
the  negro  is  still  a  slave. 

"  4.  That  the  contract,  or  agreement,  was  only  execu- 
tory Ijctween  Sam  and  Patton,  and  tlie  time  iixed  for 
his  freedom  was  at  a  future  day  and  contingent. 

"  5.  Tliat  so  long  as  Sam  was  a  slave,  the  master  was 
entitled  to  his  servict^s,  and  the  money  received  by  him 
was,  l)y  law,  considered  his  own. 

"  Ik'ing  a  suit  of  much  interest,  references  were  made 
l)y  tlie  Juilgc  to  ail  the  authorities  upon  which  his  opin- 
ion was  founded.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  he 
said : 

"  I  am  therefore,  unable  to  give  any  effect  to  the 
agreement,  l)ccause  it  was  made  in  Oliio  ;  and  I  feel 
conipolled,  undcr.slandiiig  the  huv  of  this  case  as  I  do, 
to  decide  against  the  plaintill',  at  the  same  time  looking 
upon  it  as  a  great  lianlslii[)  and  cruelty. 

"  Tlic  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State." 

Illinois  has  ranked  herself  among  the  pro-sla- 
very States.  If  the  law  passed  by  her  legislature 
at  its  last  session  should  be  carried  out,  there 
seems  but  liiili!  ground  lo  hope  that  her  soil  will 
long  be  unpolluted  by  u  slave  population.  The 


laws  enacted  in  order  to  drive  the  free  blacks  h\ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  State,  are  a  disgrace  to  h« 
statute  book. 

"  Coloured  People  in  Illinois. — The  coloured  men 
Illinois  have  been  holding  a  State  Convention  at  Ch 
cago,  to  consider  their  proper  course  under  the  law  n 
cently  passed  there,  compelling  them  either  to  leave  tl 
State  or  be  sold." 

It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  norther 
part  of  the  State,  are  about  to  make  a  determine 
effort  to  have  the  "  black  laws"  repealed. 

Next  to  the  spread  of  vital  religion  among  th 
coloured  people,  there  is  nothing  more  likely  I 
elevate  them  from  their  present  condition,  thati 
sound  literary  education,  and  we  should  rejoice 
the  sentiment  expressed  below,  that  "  the  bei 
slaves  are  found  to  be  the  best  instructed,"  shoul 
be  generally  admitted  among  slaveholders,  an 
acted  on  by  them. 

"  The  Education  of  People  of  Colour. — In  the  midst  i 
all  the  conflicts  and  disputes  that  have  arisen  in  reh 
tion  to  the  social  position  of  'free  persons  of  colour'  i 
the  United  States,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  tl 
work  of  education  has  progressed  among  them  to  tl 
extent  that  it  has  in  the  larger  cities  on  the  border  lini 
of  slavery.  In  Baltimore,  there  have  long  since  bee 
many  prospering  schools  for  coloured  children,  as  thei 
have  been  of  late  years  in  Washington  also  ;  and  we  ai 
to-day  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  highly  respectab 
and  intelligent  lady  of  the  latter  city,  which  says  : 

"  '  I  have  gratified  my  curiosity  by  an  examination 
the  school  for  coloured  girls,  on  M.  street,  between  191 
and  20th  streets,  opened  last  Monday.  It  was  estal 
lished  nearly  two  years  since,  and  has  been  well  su; 
tained  ;  the  pupils — forty  in  number — making  marks 
progress  in  all  the  branches  taught,  and  paying  strl 
regard  to  neatness  in  dress  and  person,  and  exhibitir 
great  skill  in  whatever  is  attempted,  and  manifestir 
remarkable  ease,  quietness  and  propriety  of  manne: 
and  deportment.  It  is  designed  to  give  them  thoroug 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  school  education,  ao 
thus  to  prepare  them  to  instruct  their  own  people 
this  or  any  other  country  where  their  services  may  \ 
in  demand.  I  think  the  popular  objections  to  the  ii 
struction  of  these  people  are  subsiding,  and  that  tl 
best  slaves  are  found  to  be  best  instructed.' 

"  We  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  and  inclir 
to  the  belief,  that  so  long  as  the  temptation  and  the  o] 
portunity  are  before  the  negroes  to  escape  from  slaver 
so  long  will  the  indisposition  of  their  masters  to  hai 
them  instructed  continue." — Baltimore  Clipper. 

The  Colonization  Societies  appear  to  be  stead 
ly  pursuing  their  scheme  for  settling  Lil)eria,  an 
giving  the  coloured  freemen  an  opportunity 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  freedom  in  a  land  whei 
they  may  support  a  government  of  their  own,  an 
if  prosperous,  be  instrumental  in  diffusing  usel'i 
knowledge  among  the  natives  there. 

"The  Vermont  Colonization  Society  held  its  thirt; 
fourth  anniversary,  at  Montpelier,  on  the  20th  ins 
This  was  the  first  State  Colonization  Society  ever  torn 
ed,  and,  in  spite  of  past  opposition,  has  never  suspend* 
action.  There  was  a  much  larger  concourse  of  peop 
present  than  usual.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  ret 
a  very  able  report.  From  the  Treasurer's  report, 
appears  that  .$1,253  have  been  paid  into  the  treasur 
the  most  of  wliich  has  been  paid  over  to  the  Americf 
and  the  African  Colonization  Societies.  About  $122 
000  have  this  year  l)een  received  from  all  sources  I 
the  above-named  societies.'' — D.  News. 

"  Tlic  shij)  Banshee,  Capt.  Wilson,  has  been  chartcn 
by  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society  to  take  eiuigran 
to  Liberia.  She  will  sail  in  about  ten  days,  and  wi 
take  out  680  passengers." — Ihid. 

It  is  nevertheless  stated,  that  the  Coloured  Coi: 
vention  recciilly  held  at  Chicago,  adopted  rcsolij 
lions  hostile  to  colonization  in  all  its  forms.  Tlicj 
are  entitled  to  their  opinions,  and  others  to  the' 
liberty  to  embark  for  Liberia  whenever  they  ma 
be  prepared  to  go  there. 

Monkey  Furs. — The  importation  of  monke 
skins  is  an  important  business  in  Salem.  Tl, 
Gazette  says: — "Monkey  skins  have  formed  a 
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tide  of  commerce  for  several  years ;  and  we 
ire  say  that  many  a  fair  lady  has  strutted  her 
iefhour  in  all  the  glory  of  a  monkey-skin  muff 
id  rat-skin  gloves,  without  suspecting  the  quality 
'  her  finery." 

For     The  Friend." 

BALLOON  ASCENSION. 

We  regard  ascensions  in  balloons  for  the  pur- 
)se  of  procuring  money,  and  gratifying  an  idle 
iriosity,  as  folly;  believing  that  men  have  no 
ght  to  risk  life  and  limb  in  such  dangerous  voy- 
;es,  unless  some  practical  general  good  was  to 
!  obtained  thereby.  We  are  induced  to  give 
ace  to  the  following  account  of  an  ascension, 
ken  from  the  "  Alta  Californian,"  by  the  un- 
3ual  circumstances  under  which  it  was  perform- 
1,  the  youth  and  self-possession  of  the  seronaut, 
nd  the  providential  preservation  he  experienced. 
It  appears  the  balloon  was  to  go  up  from  near 
an  Francisco,  but  at  the  appointed  time  for  start- 
g,  being  but  partially  inflated,  it  was  found,  after 
j  veral  trials  insufficient  to  bear  up  a  man  of  or- 
nary  weight.  The  car  was  then  taken  off",  and 
small  board  placed  across  the  hoop,  from  which 
le  car  had  been  suspended,  and  tied  fast.  Seve- 
il  persons,  supposing  the  balloon  would  go  but 
short  distance,  asked  to  be  permitted  to  take  a 
^e. 

"  Among  them  was  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  of  age, 
imed  Joseph  Gates,  known  by  the  familiar  appellation 
'  Ready.'  He  had  gone  to  Oakland  to  sell  oranges — 
s  vocation — and  was  in  for  all  kinds  of  sport.  With- 
it  reflection  he  was  told  to  jump  in.  Turning  to  his 
impanion,  he  handed  his  basket  of  oranges  to  him, 
id  asked  him  to  hold  them,  immediately  straddled  the 
lard  which  had  been  fastened  to  the  hoop  of  the  bal- 
on.  Those  who  had  hold  of  it  then  let  go,  and  it 
oved  slowly  upward,  the  weight  of  the  boy  depressing 
e  hoop  on  one  side,  and  throwing  his  back  against  the 
pes  which  attached  the  hoop  to  the  balloon — his  legs 
mging  suspended  in  the  air.  As  he  was  about  rising, 
r.  Kelly  called  out  to  him  to  pull  the  valve-rope  when 
;  wanted  to  come  down.  He  took  hold  of  it,  and  ap- 
:ared  to  be  either  making  it  fast  or  pulling  at  it  with 
view  to  decend,  when  some  of  the  boys  cried  out  to 
m  to  go  on.  He  then  let  it  go  and  gradually  rose, 
pving  rapidly  along  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
ith  the  exception  of  this  information  as  to  the  use  of 
e  valve-rope,  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  manner 
managing  a  balloon.  Having  ascended  some  thirty 
forty  feet,  the  balloon  was  carried  along  by  a  gentle 
eeze  in  a  south-easterly  course,  across  an  arm  of  the 
ly  south  of  Oakland,  and  rising  as  it  proceeded  to  a 
eat  height,  until  it  was  concealed  from  view  by  some 
tht  clouds.  It  was  then  met  by  a  counter  current  of 
p,  and  moved  along,  gradually  ascending  in  a  north- 
sterly  direction,  to  appearances  immediately  over  the 
est  of  the  mountains.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
had  attained  a  greater  altitude,  and  still  its  course 
13  onward  and  upward,  until  a  few  minutes  past  5 
;lock,  it  was  lost  to  the  view  in  the  distance.  It  was 
out  fifteen  minutes  before  4  o'clock  when  the  boy  took 
3  seat  on  the  board. 

"A  few  moments  after  the  balloon  had  parted  com- 
ny  with  the  earth,  and  when  at  the  distance  of  half 
'mile,  one  of  young  Gates's  companions  shouted  to  him 
know  if  he  'would  not  have  an  overcoat?'  The 
bwd  around  enjoyed  the  joke  heartily,  little  thinking 
at  the  brave  boy  would,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  be 
ivering  with  intense  cold.  We  may  remark,  that  he 
IS  very  lightly  clad.  As  he  ascended,  and  before  the 
tlines  of  his  figure  were  lost  to  view,  in  the  distance, 
3  back  was  turned  to  the  crowd,  and  we  did  not  ob- 
rve  him  make  any  attempt  to  look  back  on  the  world 
was  leaving.  His  deportment  was,  however,  entire- 
composed,  although  his  seat  was  a  most  uncomfort- 
le  one.  Two  or  three  ropes,  against  which  he  leaned 
3  back,  and  a  frail  board,  which  he  straddled  as  a 
ild  does  a  hobby  horse,  were  all  that  separated  him 
)m  destruction  when  last  seen.  Upon  this  fragile  sup- 
rt  he  swung  to  and  fro  without  falling,  although  we 
;re  prepared  at  any  moment  to  see  him  drop  to  the 
ound.  When  the  balloon  had  attained  a  considerable 
ivation,  its  movements  became  very  regular.  There 
ire  no  gusts  or  puffs  of  wind,  and  the  movement  was 
gentle  that  the  progress  of  the  aeronaut  could  only 


be  marked  by  observing  its  relative  position  with  other 
objects.  The  direction  first  taken  was  a  littie  to  the 
eastward  of  San  Antonio.  At  this  point  it  was  that  it 
encountered  the  counter  current  of  air,  and  made  the 
curve  which  carried  it  to  the  north-east.  After  having 
struck  the  counter  current,  the  distance^was  so  great 
that  the  figure  of  the  boy  could  no  longer  be  distinguish- 
ed. The  boy  and  the  balloon  presented  a  single  dark 
object  to  the  view;  and  from  this  time  until  it  nearly 
disappeared,  the  diminution  in  its  size  was  very  gra- 
dual. It  was,  however,  throughout  the  whole  time, 
seen  with  the  greatest  distinctness.  The  atmosphere 
was  unusually  pure,  and  after  the  balloon  had  floated 
past  the  low  clouds  behind  which  it  was  concealed 
within  the  first  ten  minutes,  it  was  again  hid  from  view 
until  it  had  passed  beyond  the  range  of  unaided  human 
vision. 

"At  first,  the  spectators  seemed  to  have  been  insen- 
sible of  the  danger  attendant  upon  the  voyage.  They 
regarded  it  merely  as  a  good  joke,  and  a  pretty  specta- 
cle—so beautifully  did  the  balloon  arise,  and  so  graceful- 
ly did  it  float  along,  high  above  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  was  only  when  it  became  scarcely  perceptible, 
rising  higher  and  higher  above  successive  belts  of  clouds, 
that  they  began  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
ascent,  and  the  name  of  the  daring  boy,  as  well  as  to 
who  might  be  to  blame  for  permitting  or  countenancing 
the  rash  act.  Much  anxiety  was  entertained  to  know 
whether  he  had  fallen  from  the  board.  A  glass  was  ob- 
tained and  it  was  ascertained  that  a  heavy  substance 
was  still  attached  to  the  balloon.  This  must  either  have 
been  the  boy  or  the  board — scarcely  the  latter.  *.  *  * 

"Joseph  Gates,  the  boy  who  made  an  excursion  in  a 
balloon  from  Oakland  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  for 
whose  safe  rereturn  there  appeared  little  ground  to  hope, 
arrived  last  evening  in  the  Sacramento  boat,  safe  except 
a  sprain  in  his  ankle.  He  landed  in  Suisan  Valley, 
fifteen  miles  from  Benicia,  and  five  miles  from  any  house. 
He  retained  his  presence  of  mind  throughout,  during 
the  hour  and  a  half  that  he  was  in  the  air,  in  which 
time  he  travelled  about  fifty  miles. 

"  He  was  excited  when  he  started,  but  when  he  had 
risen  a  slight  distance,  he  became  perfectly  collected, 
and  leaned  back  in  an  easy  position  against  the  cords. 
Here  he  sat,  for  a  long  time,  heard  the  cries  of  the  crowd 
below,  and  saw  the  whole  Bay,  and  the  country  from 
San  Francisco  to  Sacramento. 

"The  only  unpleasant  sensation  he  felt,  was  cold  in 
his  feet.  He  took  off  one  shoe,  and  tied  a  handkerchief 
about  his  foot,  and  then  took  olf  the  other  shoe,  but 
dropped  his  handkerchief,  and  had  to  put  on  that  shoe 
as  it  was  before. 

"  He  wanted  to  come  down  soon  after  the  balloon 
started,  but  the  rope  broke  ;  but  he  was  not  disconcert- 
ed nor  frightened.  He  knew  very  well  whither  the  bal- 
loon was  going,  and  wanted  to  land  near  Benicia,  but 
could  not  climb  the  ropes  to  cut  the  balloon  as  he  wished. 
This  he  knew  was  his  only  hope,  and  he  persevered  until 
he  succeeded  in  getting  up  to  the  body  of  the  balloon 
and  cutting  a  hole  with  his  penknife.  He  was  careful 
not  to  make  the  hole  too  large,  and  when  he  was  satis- 
fied that  it  was  of  the  right  size,  he  slipped  dovi'u  to  the 
hoop.  The  balloon  descended  very  gradually,  and  as  it 
reached  the  ground  in  the  open  plain,  he  sprang  off. 
The  balloon,  lightened  of  his  weight,  rose  again  rapidly. 

"  He  then  walked  five  miles  before  he  reached  a  house, 
and  the  next  day  he  walked  to  Benicia.  This  ieronau- 
tic  tour  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on 
record.  When  we  consider  the  youth  and  inexperience 
of  the  navigator,  the  unexpectedness  of  the  trip,  the 
scanty  accommodations,  his  success  in  climbing  up  the 
cords  and  cutting  the  balloon  in  a  perfectly  successful 
manner,  and  his  fortunate  escape  from  the  manj'  dangers, 
the  voyage  has  scarcely  an  equal  for  romantic  interest 
from  the  time  of  Mongolfierto  the  present  day.  To  climb 
the  cords  was  a  labour  of  extreme  difficulty,  for  they  were 
only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the 
distance  from  the  hoop  to  a  point  practicable  for  cutting 
was  about  twelve  feet.  But  few  persons  could  perform 
the  feat  of  climbing  such  cord  near  the  earth,  and  much 
less  three  miles  above,  for  that  was  about  the  height  to 
which  he  ascended.  He  saw  not  a  little  danger,  but  his 
voyage  will  become  famous,  and  his  name  will  be  spoken 
from  Europe  to  Australia." 


Electricity  in  Motive  Power, — At  the  Mecha- 
nics Fair  in  Boston,  was  exhibited  an  engine 
moved  by  an  electrical  battery,  which  is  driven 
at  a  speed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  revolutions 
per  minute.  This  power  has  proved  more  costly 
in  former  experiments  than  steam,  but  it  is  thought 
that  such  discoveries  have  of  late  been  made,  that 


shortly  it  will  be  the  cheapest  motive  power  in 
the  world ;  and  stationary  machinery,  railroad 
cars,  and  every  thing  else,  will  be  run  by  light- 
ning.— Ex.  Paper. 


HOPE  FOR  IRELAND. 

The  London  Times,  of  September  14th,  has 
an  editorial  on  the  present  condition  of  Ireland, 
which  encourages  the  hope  that  the  people  of  that 
country  are  yet  to  be  happy  and  prosperous.  It 
is  admitted,  however,  that  the  desirable  change 
has  not  been  wrought  by  the  Legislature,  states- 
men, or  imperial  enactments  of  England,  but  in- 
directly by  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
which  have  received  and  provided  for  the  over- 
plus of  Ireland's  population.    The  Times  says  : 

"  Within  the  six  years  ending  March,  1852,  as 
many  as  1,313,226  persons  left  the  shores  of  Ire- 
land, the  number  for  1851  being  254,537,  and 
for  1852,  224,997.  For  the  former  year  the  ex- 
haustion was  four  times  the  supply,  estimated  at 
the  usual  rate;  for  the  latter  year  more  than  three 
times;  and  at  this  rate  Ireland  would  be  depopu- 
lated in  two  generations.  So  great  and  sponta- 
neous a  drain  is  probably  unexampled  in  the  his- 
lory  of  the  world,  when  the  fact  of  its  being  across 
a  great  ocean,  and  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  is 
taken  into  account.  Certainly,  as  one  considers 
the  immense  redundancy  of  labour  on  one  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  profitable  employment  wait- 
ing it  on  the  other,  one  cannot  help  setting  this 
down  among  the  things  that  were  to  be." 

As  matters  now  stand,  emigration  from  Ire- 
land is  evidently  the  result  of  certain  varying  con- 
ditions, and  varies  with  them.  Even  tiic  great 
increase  in  the  money  sent  from  America  to  pro- 
cure the  passage  of  friends,  an  increase  from  un- 
der a  million  to  nearly  a  million  and  a-half,  has 
not  prevented  the  rate  from  flagging  in  the  last 
year.  Mr.  Locke,  from  whose  paper  we  are 
quoting,  points  out  that  while  this  emigration  was 
in  progress,  Ireland  was  fast  becoming  a  very 
difl'erent  country;  more  employment,  less  pauper- 
ism, less  crime,  wealthier  landowners,  and  im- 
proved  cultivation.  Had  Ireland,  indeed,  been  in 
1846  what  it  is  now,  there  would  have  been  no 
such  emigration.  Even  between  the  two  years 
1851  and  1852,  the  expenses  of  public  relief  have 
decreased  nearly  a  fourth-  the  able-bodied  paupers 
nearly  half,  in  the  poorest  districts  very  much 
more.  If  the  weekly  rate  of  wages  has  not  been 
raised,  employment  has  been  much  more  contin- 
uous and  steady.  There  was  nearly  a  third  less 
crime  in  1852  than  in  1851,  offences  of  an  agra- 
rian character  being  only  found  in  a  few  districts  ; 
and  scarcely  at  all,  Mr.  Locke  observes,  in  the 
land  which  has  changed  hands  under  the  encum- 
bered estates  commission,  amounting  to  one  mil- 
lion and  seven  hundred  thousand  acres,  compris- 
ing a  population  of  half  a  million,  and  sold  for 
ten  millions  and  a-half'. — N.  Amer. 

Affection. — We  sometimes  meet  with  men  who 
seem  to  think  that  any  indulgence  in  an  affection- 
ate feeling  is  weakness.  They  will  return  from 
a  journey  and  treat  their  families  with  a  distant 
dignity,  and  move  among  their  children  with  the 
cold  and  lofty  splendor  ol'an  iceberg,  surrounded 
by  its  broken  fragments.  There  is  hardly  a  more 
unnatural  sight  on  earth  than  one  of  those  fami- 
lies without  a  heart.  A  father  had  better  extin- 
guish  a  boy's  eyes  than  take  away  his  heart. 
Who  that  has  experienced  the  joys  of  friendship 
and  values  sympathy  and  affection,  would  not 
rather  lose  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature's  scenery, 
than  be  robbed  of  the  hidden  treasures  of  his 
heart  ? 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Cherish,  then,  your  heart's  best  affection.  In- 
dulge in  the  warm,  gushing  and  inspiring  emo- 
tions of  filial,  parental  and  fraternal  love.  Love 
God  and  everybody,  and  everything  that  is  lovely. 
Teach  your  children  to  love;  to  love  the  rose, 
the  robin  ;  to  love  their  parents ;  to  love  their 
God.  Let  it  be  the  studied  object  of  their  domes- 
tic culture,  to  give  them  warm  hearts,  ardent  af- 
leclions.  Bind  your  whole  family  together  by 
those  strong  cords.  You  cannot  make  them  too 
strong. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  12,  1853. 


The  progress  of  that  most  mysterious  disease 
which  Physicians  here  denominated  "  Spasmodic 
or  Malignant  Cholera,"  gives  reason  to  believe 
that  our  Atlantic  States  will  most  probably  be 
again  visited  by  it.  Ever  since  it  passed  the  borders 
of  India,  in  whose  deep  morasses  it  was  first  ma- 
tured,and  where  it  is  almost  constantly  to  be  found, 
its  irruptions  into  other  countries  have  been  irregu- 
lar, and  its  spread  in  them  as  an  epidemic  apparent- 
ly capricious.  It  would  seem,  so  far  as  human  rea- 
son can  discover,  to  obey  no  laws  in  its  mode  of 
progression,  to  be  confined  to  no  particular  course, 
nor  turned  aside  by  any  opposing  obstacles.  But 
when  once  this  pestilence  has  lel't  the  country  of 
its  nativity,  and  set  out  on  its  fatal  career,  how- 
over  it  may  seem  to  tarry  for  a  time  in  some 
favourite  spot,  or  turn  aside  to  visit  some  locality 
far  remote  from  the  line  of  its  invasion,  sooner  or 
later  it  marches  onward,  sometimes  stealthily  in- 
sinuating its  poison  into  places  which  have  not 
dreamed  of  danger,  and  sometimes  bursting  forth 
with  sudden  destruction,  in  cities  which  were  re- 
joicing in  the  belief  that  they  have  been  overlooked 
and  passed  by,  and  does  not  slop  until  it  has  en- 
circled the  globe. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  cholera  did  not  leave 
the  land  where  it  had  its  birth  until  about  the  year 
1821,  when  it  made  its  appearance  in  one  of  the 
the  small  towns  on  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Having  destroyed  many  lives  as  it  pursued  its 
way  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, it  crossed  the  desert  into  Syria,  and 
taking  a  course  northward  through  Persia,  it  sud- 
denly in  1823  burst  forth  in  Astracan,  a  city  be- 
longing to  Russia.  It  now  halted  in  its  western 
and  iiorihern  route,  and  revisited  innny  of  the 
provinces  of  Asia  before  it  passed  the  boundaries 
of  that  continent,  to  commence  its  ravages  for  the 
lirst  time  in  Europe.  It  made  its  entrance  at 
Ohrcnburgh  on  the  border  of  Russia  in  1828,  and 
in  1830  advanced  to  Moscow,  liom  whence  it  pur- 
sued a  westward  course,  and  arrived  in  England 
in  1832,  first  sliowing  itself  at  Sunderland  on  the 
noilhern  coast.  Near  the  commencement  of  sum- 
mer in  the  same  year,  it  was  found  that  it  had 
overleaped  the  Atlantic,  and  connnenced  iis  work 
of  destruciion  on  llie  shores  of  this  vast  continent, 
ll  bf'unn  its  ravages  at  the  north,  commencing  at 
(.iuebec  in  the  early  part  of  the  Sixih  month,  and 
passing  by  the  greater  part  of  New  England  with- 
out visiting  it,  it  made  its  presence  known  in  New 
York  and  in  this  city,  early  in  the  Seventh  month. 
Its  progress  south  and  west  through  our  country 
was  rapid  and  marked  with  death  and  sorrow,  ll 
appeared  to  have  nearly  left  us  before  the  end  of 
that  year,  but  cases  occasionally  occgrred  in  1833, 
(when  it  was  prevailing  very  fatally  in  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies,)  and  in  1834  there  was  a 
partial  return  in  some  sections  of  our  widely  ex- 
tended population. 

In  1647  this  scourge  was  again  |)crmilted  to 


pass  the  borders  of  India,  and  set  out  on  its  mis- 
sion of  chastisement  and  warning  to  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  America.  Its  course  was  very 
similar  but  more  rapid  than  at  its  first  visit,  and  by 
the  middle  pf  1848,  it  had  overrun  most  of  the 
cities  of  Europe.  The  passengers  on  board  two 
vessels  which  sailed  in  the  autumn  of  1848  from 
Havre,  in  France,  the  one  for  New  York,  and  the 
other  for  New  Orleans,  after  having  been  at  sea, 
the  former  sixteen,  and  the  latter  twenty-six  days, 
were  attacked  with  cholera  ;  and  as  the  disease 
had  not  made  its  appearance  in  Havre  before  they 
embarked,  nor  till  long  after,  the  vessels  must 
most  probably  have  passed  through  a  section  of 
the  atmosphere,  laden  with  the  subtile  poison,  and 
bearing  it  towards  our  shores.  The  disease  broke 
out  in  New  Orleans  soon  after  the  arrival  there  of 
the  vessel  having  it  on  board,  rapidly  advanced 
up  the  Mississippi,  extending  its  destructive  in- 
roads through  the  States  situated  in  the  great  val- 
ley which  it  drains.  Though  the  vessel  destined 
to  New  York  had  not  got  clear  of  the  disease 
when  it  arrived  there,  yet  it  did  not  spread.  But 
in  1849  it  reached  New  York,  probably  in  the 
regular  course  of  invasion  from  Europe,  and  once 
more  traversed  through  the  Atlantic  States,  with- 
held, it  is  true,  from  inflicting  extended  ravages, 
but  giving  fearful  evidence  of  its  fatal  energies 
should  it  once  be  let  loose  with  full  warrant  to 
destroy. 

The  cholera  again  made  its  appearance  in  the 
north  of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  1853,  and 
has  shown  itself  in  England  within  the  last  two 
months.  It  has  been  for  some  time  prevailing  in 
Cuba,  and  has  proved  so  fatal  there  that  in  one 
section  of  the  island  it  has  carried  off  thirteen  hun- 
dred slaves.  The  emigrants  on  board  many  of  the 
vessels  which  have  lately  arrived  at  New  York, 
have  suffered  greatly  from  it,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  may  not  apprehend  its  spread  over 
this  country  again.  The  cause  producing  it,  the 
exact  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  spread,  have  so  far  baffled  the  investi- 
gations of  the  most  ingenious  and  the  most  learned. 
But  whatever  obscurity  may  exist  respecting 
these  points,  it  is  well  known  that  certain  circum- 
stances exercise  a  predisposing  influence  upon  the 
human  system,  rendering  it  more  highly  suscep- 
tible to  attacks  of  the  disease.  These  are  scanty 
nourishment,  ill-ventilated  apartments,  filth,  and 
above  all  others,  intemperance  either  in  eating  or 
drinking.  Hence  its  ravages  are  most  extensive 
among  the  poor  and  the  dissipated,  though  no 
class  is  exempt. 

Whether  the  cold  of  winter  will  keep  off  the 
visitation  of  the  epidemic  at  this  season,  or  as  in 
Russia,  it  may  constitute  no  obstacle  to  its  diffu- 
sion, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  foresee  ;  but  it  may 
be  anticipated  that  the  general  want  and  suffering 
of  the  poor  during  the  approaching  winter,  unless 
they  are  guarded  against  and  relieved  by  the 
liberality  of  those  in  better  circumstances,  will 
greatly  tend  to  invite  iis  return  amongst  us  when 
warm  weather  shall  again  set  in,  and  to  render  its 
fatality  more  appalling  than  on  Ibrmer  occasions. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Tlio  Africa  steamship  brings  news  from  Liverpool, 
to  llic  22(1  ult. 

ENGLAND. — Cotton  and  breadstuffs  both  active,  and 
looking  up. 

UUSSIA. — The  war  prospect  remains  unchanged. 

TUKKKY. — Tlie  declaration  of  war  against  Russia 
lias  been  read  in  all  the  Mosques.  The  lig  crop  has 
tailed  this  year,  and  it  is  thought  that  less  than  oue-half 
ilie  quantity  will  be  shipped  to  the  United  Stales  from 
Smy  rna,  this  year,  than  was  last. 

.MKXICO. — The  cholera  still  prevails  in  many  places. 
An  insurrection  in  Yucatan  has  been  suppressed. 

UllEENLANU. — Information  has  been  received  that 


the  American  Arctic  Expedition,  under  Dr.  E.  V.  Kan 
bad  been  at  Upernavich,  and  had  left  for  the  head  w;  | 
ters  of  Smith's  Sound.  The  officers  and  crew  all  I 
good  health.  j 

UNITED  STATES.— In  the  year  ending  Sixth  mont 
30th,  one  hundred  and  nine  million  dollars'  worth 
cotton  was  exported  from  the  United  States.    An  ii 
crease  over  the  previous  year  of  twenty-two  millions.  < 

New  York. — Arrival  of  emigrants  by  sea  in  Tenth  mc 
24,'783.  Of  these,  14,426  were  British  subjects,  4,6;' 
were  Germans,  2,939  French,  66  West  Indians,  11  Daij 
ish,  2  Mexicans,  101  Italians,  5  Chinese,  9  Portugues| 
19  South  Americans,  2,574  citizens  of  the  United  Stats; 
A  Six  Penny  Savings  Bank  has  been  established  for  til 
benefit  of  children  inclined  to  be  economical;  $23,0(1 
have  been  already  deposited.  The  owner  and  officers 
the  Henry  Clay  steamboat,  have  been  acquitted  on  til 
charge  of  manslaughter,  brought  against  them  for  ha  i 
ing  by  negligence  caused  the  death  of  the  eighty-fo  ' 
persons  who  lost  their  lives  at  the  time  of  the  destru! 
tion  of  that  boat.  ' 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia.  Deaths  last  week,  14| 
Paupers  admitted  into  the  almshouse,  for  the  year  eu'l 
ing  the  20th  of  last  Fifth  month,  22,451;  number  ri 
maining  on  the  20th  of  Fifth  month,  1605.  The  Po ! 
tax  collected  in  Philadelphia  county  during  the  yefi 
$251,829.94.  The  New  Portage  Railroad  on  the  wej 
side  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  was  completed  la 
week.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  Philadelph;' 
this  summer  and  autumn,  from  the  complaints  return 
to  the  Board  of  Health,  as  yellow,  malignant,  maligna| 
bilious,  pernicious,  malignant  remittent,  and  typh 
ictorodes  fevers,  was  128. 

Ohio. — The  rise  of  the  Ohio  river  has  enabled  t 
coal-boats  from  the  Monongahela  to  carry  their  freight 
Cincinnati,  where  coal  was  much  needed. 

Iowa. — An  immense  lead,  mine  has  lately  been  disc 
vered  in  Clayton  county. 

Texas. — The  yellow  fever  still  prevails  along  .t! 
coast. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J.  Kearsley,  Mich.,  $2,  vol.  26  ;  fn 
Thos.  Lee,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  from  Geo.  C.  Kenyon,  R.  I.,  \ 
vols.  25  and  26  ;  from  H.  Harrison,  111.,  $2,  vol.  2 
from  A.  Sheppard,  W.  C,  per  N.  K.,  $2,  vol.  26  ;  fn 
M.  Jeflferis,  do.,  $2,  vol.  26  ;  from  Hartas  Hedley, 
Y.,  $2,  vol.  26 ;  from  Stephen  Hobson,  0.,  $2,  voL  : 
and  for  Thos.  Hobson,  and  John  Marshall,  $2  each,  v 
27;  from  James  Austin,  agent,  Nantucket,  for  Me 
Gardner,  Peleg  Mitchell,  Mary  Paddock,  Alex.  G.  Cofl 
Fred.  Arthur,  John  Paddock,  E.  A.  Easton,  Joseph 
Swain,  Debah.  Ray,  J.  Boadle,  Ann  Barney,  Ed.  Mitchi 
Friends'  B.  House,  Benj.  Gardner,  Jemima  Aust 
Christ.  C.  Hussy,  Jno.  Munroe,  D.  G.  Hussy,  G.  Hus 
and  Stephen  Swift,  $2  each,  vol.  27. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  '. 
North  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eigl  i 
street,  and  No.  56  Chestnut  street ;  William  Bettle, '. . 
14  South  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  So  I 
Fifth  street,  and  No.  227  North  Front  street;  Horatic. 
Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chestnut  stre; 
William  Thomas,  No.  242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  I 
South  Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Ai 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street;  John  M.  W- 
tall,  No.  161  Filbert  street,  and  No.  138  Race  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — William  Kins', 
Frankford.  John  M.  Whitall,  No.  161  Filbert  stn. 
Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worthington. 

Matron. — Elizabeth  B.  Hopkins. 


Died,  near  Fallsington,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  on  e 
24th  of  Ninth  month  last,  Ann  J.,  daughter  of  D.  Lo  ;l 
Brown,  aged  near  14  years.  It  had  been  her  lot  for  e 
last  two  years,  to  sutler  much  bodily  affliction,  wlli 
she  endured  with  exemplary  patience.  Short  as  a 
life  has  been,  from  many  of  her  expressions  near  ie 
close,  there  was  evidence  that  through  the  mercy  ofw 
Saviour,  her  work  was  finished,  and  that  she  has  In 
admitted  to  an  eternal  inheritance  in  one  of  the  blesW 
mansions  prepared  for  the  righteous. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  inst.,  at  his  resided 

in  East  Fallowfield,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  Samlei3. 
LuKENS,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
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For  "Tbe  Friend. " 

PnYTO-THEOLOGY,  OR  BOTANY  AND  RELIGION. 

fContinued  from  page  66.) 

"  As  with  God's  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence, so  it  is  with  his  works  of  grace.  By  im- 
perceptible means  he  accomplishes  his  mighty 
plans.  The  dawning  of  light  in  the  mind  of  man 
is  often  unseen  at  first,  but  it  gradually  brightens 
into  the  perfect  day.  The  little  leaven  leavens 
the  whole  lump.  The  small  mustard  seed  be- 
comes the  tree.  The  spark  of  grace  is  fanned 
into  flame,  and  pervades  the  entire  inner  man. 
From  the  contemplation,  then,  of  all  God's  works, 
let  us  learn  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things. 
God  often  chooses  those  who  are  depi.sed  by  the 
world  to  work  out  his  mighty  plans.  '  The  weak- 
ness of  God  is  stronger  than  men.'  '  Not  many 
wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble,  are  called :  but  God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise; 
and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty; 
and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which 
are  despised,  hath  God  chosen  ;  yea,  and  things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are : 
that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence.' — (1 
Cor.  i.  25—29.)  The  despised  fishermen  of 
Galilee  were  chosen  as  his  missionaries  to  pro- 
claim the  truth,  to  advance  his  kingdom,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  new  earth,  wherein  right- 
eousness shall  dwell.  Truly  '  His  ways  are  not 
as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts.' — 
(Isa.  Iv.  8,  9.)  '  How  unsearchable  are  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  finding  out.' — (Rom. 
xi.  33.) 

"Wherever  circumstances  are  compatible  with 
vegetable  existence,  there  we  find  plants  arise. 
The  solitary  island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  as 
jwell  as  the  extended  continent;  the  parched  des- 
, ert,  andthe  fertile  plain;  the  deep  cavern,  and 
the  lofty  mountain  ;  the  stagnant  pool,  and  the 
meandering  stream,  have  each  their  peculiar  veg- 
etation. Even  the  sides  of  the  volcano  are  cov- 
ered with  flowers ;  and  the  geysers  of  Iceland, 
and  the  hot  springs  of  Switzerland  and  Arabia, 
are  not  without  their  vegetable  productions.  The 
ever-sounding  and  mysterious  deep  hides  in  its 
bosom  many  a  plant  no  less  conspicuous  for 
beauty  and  variety  of  form  than  splendour  of 
colour,  and  admirably  fitted  for  the  place  it  is  de- 
signed to  occupy.  On  the  sands  of  the  torrid  zone, 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  occasionally  refreshed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  few  succulent  plants 
I  which  are  enabled  to  thrive  amidst  these  arid  re 


gions  ;  and  in  the  realms  of  perpetual  snow  which 
surround  the  poles,  attention  is  arrested  by  the 
prospect  of  fields  of  red  snow,  which  owe  their 
existence  in  part  to  plants  of  a  microscopic  na- 
ture. Thus  it  is  that  vegetation  is  spread  over 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  is  wisely  adapted  to 
all  varieties  of  climate. 

"  '  The  carpet  of  flowers  and  of  verdure,'  Hum- 
boldt remarks,  '  spread  over  the  naked  crust  of 
our  planet,  is  unequally  woven :  it  is  thicker 
where  the  sun  rises  high  in  the  ever-cloudless 
heavens,  and  thinner  towards  the  poles — in  the 
less  happy  climes  where  returning  frosts  often 
destroy  the  opening  buds  of  spring,  or  the  ripen- 
ing fruits  of  autumn.  Every  where,  however, 
man  finds  some  plants  to  minister  to  his  support 
and  enjoyment.'  Those  who  view  nature  with 
a  comprehensive  glance,  Humboldt  continues, 
'see,  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  organic  life 
and  vigour  gradually  augment  with  the  augment- 
ation of  vivifying  heat.  But  in  the  course  of  this 
progressive  increase,  there  are  reserved  to  each 
zone  its  own  peculiar  beauties :  to  the  tropics, 
variety  and  grandeur  of  vegetable  forms  ;  to  the 
north,  the  aspect  of  its  meadows  and  green  pas- 
tures, and  the  periodic  awakening  of  nature  at  the 
first  breath  of  the  mild  air  of  spring.  Each  zone, 
beside  its  own  peculiar  advantages,  has  its  own 
distinctive  character — each  region  of  the  earth 
has  a  natural  physiognomy  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  idea  indicated  by  the  painter,  by  expressions 
such  as  Swiss  nature,  Italian  sky,  &c.,  rests  on 
a  partial  perception  of  this  local  character  in  the 
aspect  of  nature.  The  azure  of  the  sky,  the 
lights  and  shadows,  the  haze  resting  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  form  of  animals,  the  succulency  of  the 
plants  and  herbage,  the  brightness  of  the  foliage, 
the  outline  of  the  mountains,  are  all  elements 
which  determine  the  total  impression  characteris- 
tic of  each  district  or  region.'  " 

"The  adaptation  of  plants  to  different  climates 
is  a  subject  well  fitted  to  call  forth  our  admiration. 
The  succulent  plant,  well  provided  with  stores  of 
fluid,  and  in  which  evaporation  takes  place  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  is  made  to  grow  in  the 
parched  and  thirsty  desert.  In  the  deserts  of  the 
East,  and  the  sandy  plains  of  Arabia,  where  the 
heat  from  the  earth  dissipates  the  passing  cloud, 
which  hastens,  as  it  were,  to  shed  its  refreshing 
moisture  on  a  more  grateful  spot,  where  no  water 
issues  from  a  spring  or  falls  from  on  high,  there 
the  water-melon  grows,  offering  a  delicious 
draught  to  the  traveller.  On  the  plains  of  the 
Pampas,  the  Cactus,  with  its  juicy  stems,  like  a 
vegetable  fountain,  refreshes  the  wild  herds  which 
roam  over  the  plains,  and  which  instinctively  tear 
off"  the  formidable  external  prickles  of  the  plant  in 
order  that  they  may  reach  the  succulent  interior. 
The  Palm  developes  its  umbrageous  foliage  in 
those  regions  where  it  is  most  required  for  shelter 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  Bread-fruit,  Banana, 
Plantain,  Mango,  and  Coco-nut,  are  produced  in 
abundance  in  those  climates  where  they  are  best  fit- 
ted for  the  support  and  weil-beingofthe  inhabitants. 
In  temperate  climes,  where  animal  food  is  more 
essential  to  existence,  we  meet  with  the  grassy 
herbage  and  the  green  pastures  adapted  for  the 
food  of  cattle ;  while  in  arctic  regions,  the  lichen 


on  which  the  reindeer  feeds,  thrives  at  a  tempera- 
ture sufficient  to  kill  most  other  plants. 

"  A  lofty  mountain  at  the  equator  exhibits,  as 
it  were,  an  epitome  of  wh^t  takes  [ilace,  on  a 
grander  scale,  over  the  whole  globe.  It  presents 
to  us  different  climates,  and  at  the  same  time  dif- 
ferent zones  or  belts  of  vegetation.  In  the  South 
American  plains  we  meet  with  palms,  and  Bana- 
nas, in  the  greatest  luxuriance;  as  we  ascend  the 
Andes,  we  come  to  tree-ferns,  then  to  the  Peru- 
vian-bark trees;  passing  through  the  woody  region, 
we  arrive  at  a  shrubby  zone,  succeeded  by  grassy 
meadows,  and  finally  we  tread  on  mosses  and 
lichens,  which  are  limited  only  by  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow." 

"In  order  that  this  general  distribution  of 
plants  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  may  be  se- 
cured, many  of  them  are  provided  with  a  large 
number  of  reproductive  germs  or  seeds.  In  the 
case  of  the  lower  tribes  of  plants,  as  mushrooms, 
pufT-balls,  &c.,  the  number  is  almost  incredible. 
In  a  single  plant  of  this  tribe.  Fries  ascertained 
the  existence  of  ten  millions,  so  minute  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible,  often  resembling  thin  smoke,  and 
so  subtile  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  place 
from  which  they  could  be  excluded.  The  decay 
of  the  higher  plants  furnishes  nourishment  for 
thousands  of  these  mushroom-like  tribes,  and  the 
trunk  of  a  dead  tree  will  give  rise  to  millions. 
Bread  cannot  be  kept  for  many  days  without  be- 
coming covered  with  blue  mould,  composed  of 
myriads  of  minute  but  perfect  plants  of  this  de- 
scription. Even  in  the  higher  classes  of  plants, 
we  meet  with  remarkable  examjiles  in  this  respect. 
The  number  of  seeds  produced  by  a  single  plant 
of  the  Seje  palm  is  about  8000;  by  the  common 
spear  thistle,  24,000;  the  poppy,  32,000;  and  to- 
bacco, 40,000,  or  even  more. 

"  In  order  that  seeds  may  be  scattered,  some 
of  them  are  provided  with  hairy  appendages,  as 
cotton,  and  are  thus  wafted  by  the  wind  to  a  great 
distance.  Others  are  dispersed  by  the  agency  of 
water.  The  mountain  stream  washes  down  to 
the  valley  the  seeds  which  may  accidentally  fall 
into  it,  or  which  it  may  happen  to  sweep  from  its 
banks  when  it  suddenly  overflows  them.  The 
broad  and  majestic  river,  winding  along  the  ex- 
tensive plain,  and  traversing  the  continents  of  the 
world,  conveys,  to  the  distance  of  many  hundreds 
of  miles,  the  seeds  which  may  have  vegetated  at 
its  source.  The  influence  of  aqueous  agents  is 
also  remarkably  displayed  in  causing  seed-vessels 
to  open  and  scatter  the  seeds  in  a  spot  fit  for  ger- 
mination. Thus,  the  plant  called  Rose  of  Jericho 
becomes  dried  up  like  a  ball,  and  is  tossed  about 
by  the  wind  until  it  comes  into  contact  with  water, 
when  its  small  pods  open,  and  the  seeds  are  scat- 
tered ;  and  a  species  of  fig-marigold  in  Africa 
opens  its  seed-vessel  when  moisture  is  applied. 

"  Seeds  also  are  enabled,  in  many  cases,  to 
retain  their  vitality  long,  so  that  they  can  vegetate 
even  after  being  kept  for  many  years,  and  expos- 
ed to  various  vicissitudes.  The  coco-nut,  support- 
ed on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  by  means  of  the 
buoyant  mass  of  fibrous  covering  which  surrounds 
it,  is  said  to  have  been  wafted  for  1800  miles  on 
the  ocean,  with  its  germinating  properties  unim- 
paired. 
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"  '  With  such  a  liberal  hand  has  Nature  flung 

Their  seeds  abroad,  blown  them  about  in  winds, 
Innumerous  niix'd  them  with  the  nursing  mould, 
The  moistening  current  and  prolific  rain.' 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  '  Innumerable  are 
the  means  which  the  Great  Creator  employs  in 
spreading  fertility,  from  the  gentle  summer  wind 
which  ripples  the  water,  to  the  storm  which  lashes 
the  waves  into  fury  ;  from  the  humble  and  unin- 
tentional ministry  of  the  fowl  of  the  air,  to  the 
thoughtful  plan,  and  unwearied  pursuit  of  it, 
which  characterize  the  works  of  His  great  mas- 
terpiece, man.' 

"  While  a  very  superficial  glance  at  the  veget- 
able productions  of  the  globe  is  thus  calculated 
to  call  forth  our  admiration  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  it  is  when  we  examine  the  mi- 
nute and  microscopic  structure  of  plants,  that  we 
are  led  to  still  higher  views  of  the  wonderful  and 
simple  means  which  He  employs  to  work  out  His 
mighty  purposes.  The  more  highly  we  magnify 
the  texture  of  plants,  the  more  beautiful  do  they 
appear.  How  different  are  the  works  of  God  in 
this  respect  from  the  works  of  man  1  The  finest 
lace,  as  far  as  regards  man's  work,  when  placed 
under  the  microscope,  becomes  coarse;  but  the 
vegetable  fibre  of  which  the  lace  is  made,  when 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  only  exhibits  more 
delicacy  and  beauty. 

"The  more  we  examine  the  works  of  God,  the 
more  do  we  see  their  perfection,  the  more  do  we 
perceive  touches  of  the  most  masterly  skill  and 
wisdom.  He  is  perfect  in  the  greatest,  as  well  as 
in  the  smallest ;  '  perfect  in  appointing  the  days 
and  hours  in  which  Jupiter,  with  all  his  satellites, 
shall  travel  round  the  sun;  perfect  in  framing  the 
smallest  insect  that  creeps  over  a  few  feet  of  our 
little  globe  ;  perfect  in  the  minutest  moss  which 
grows  on  the  most  solitary  island  of  the  ocean.' 
In  all  man's  inventions  and  performances,  there 
are  constanlly  imperfections  and  errors  to  be  de- 
tected. What  he  approves  to-day,  he  may  ere 
long  reject  as  his  knowledge  and  his  taste  improve. 
In  God's  works,  no  fault  can  be  detected  in  the 
plan,  no  improvement  on  the  first  model.  They 
have  pleased  all  tastes,  in  all  ages,  and  in  every 
country.  The  simplicity  of  the  means,  moreover, 
by  which  all  His  mighty  plans  arc  wrought,  is  a 
subject  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  Dr. 
Chalmers  remarks: — 'About  the  time  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  telescope,  another  instrument  was 
formed,  which  laid  open  a  scene  no  less  wonder- 
ful, and  rewarded  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  man. 
This  was  the  microscope.  The  one  led  me  to  see 
a  system  in  every  star ;  the  other  leads  me  to  see 
a  world  in  every  atom.  The  one  taught  me  that 
this  mighty  globe,  with  the  whole  burden  of  its 
people  and  its  countries,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  on 
the  high  field  of  immensity  ;  the  other  teaches  me 
that  every  grain  of  sand  may  harbour  within  it 
the  tribes  and  the  families  of  a  busy  population. 
The  one  told  me  of  the  insignificance  of  the  world 
I  tread  upon ;  the  oilier  redeems  it  from  all  its  in 
sighificancc ;  for  it  tells  me  that  in  the  leaves  of 
every  forest,  and  in  ihe  flowers  of  every  garden, 
and  in  the  waters  of  every  rivulet,  there  are  worlds 
teeming  wiili  iite,  and  numberless  as  the  glories 
of  the  firmament.  The  one  has  suggested  to  me, 
that  beyond  niid  above  all  that  is  visible  lo  man, 
there  may  be  fields  of  creation  which  sweep  im- 
measurably along,  and  carry  the  impress  of  the 
Almighty's  hand  to  llic  remotest  scenes  of  the 
universe ;  the  other  suggests  to  me,  that  wiiiiln 
and  beneath  all  that  minuieness,  which  the  aided 
eye  of  man  lias  been  able  to  explore,  there  may 
be  a  region  of  invisibles  ;  and  that,  could  we  draw- 
aside  the  mysterious  curtain  which  shrouds  it  from 


our  senses,  we  might  see  a  theatre  of  as  many 
wonders  as  astronomy  has  unfolded — a  universe 
within  the  compass  of  a  point  so  small,  as  to  elude 
all  the  powers  of  the  microscope ;  but  where  the 
wonder-working  God  finds  room  for  the  exercise 
of  all  His  attributes,  where  He  can  raise  another 
mechanism  of  worlds,  and  fill  and  animate  'hem 
all  with  the  evidence  of  His  glory.' 

"  As  in  the  minute  examination  of  the  works 
of  Providence,  so  in  the  enlightened  study  of  [the 
Scriptures],  we  shall  be  led  to  see  more  and  more 
of  the  depth  of  His  unfathomable  wisdom.  The 
more  it  is  scrutinized  by  the  microscopic  eye  of 
faith,  the  more  beauty,  the  more  wondrous  adap- 
tations, are  discerned.  Truth  stands  out  in  bolder 
relief,  and  the  traces  which  were  previously  im- 
perceptible are  seen  to  be  lines  of  mighty  import. 
Thoughts  which  had  passed  unnoticed  are  depict- 
ed by  this  mirror  in  all  their  nakedness,  and  are 
seen  with  the  most  accurate  definition  in  the  un- 
erring light  of  truth,  unobscured  by  the  colouring 
with  which  we  are  ready  to  gloss  them  over. 
There  must,  however,  be  the  eye  to  see,  and  the 
hand  to  adjust,  and  these  are  the  gifts  of  God, 
whose  Spirit  alone  can  enable  us  to  see  light 
clearly,  and  to  exclaim,  The  Lord's  thoughts  are 
not  as  our  thoughts,  nor  His  ways  as  our  ways. 
For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so 
are  His  ways  higher  than  our  ways,  and  His 
thoughts  than  our  thoughts. — (Isa.  Iv.  8,  9.)  The 
wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  even  the  hidden 
wisdom,  is  revealed  unto  us  by  His  Spirit ;  for 
the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  God.    (1  Cor.  ii.  7,  10.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  Saline  Springs  at  Syracuse. 

Of  the  natural  wonders  of  the  State  of  New 
York  none  are  more  deserving  of  attention,  or 
better  calculated  to  awaken  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment than  the  Saline  Springs  at  Syracuse.  Here, 
welling  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  an 
unfolding  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  indis- 
pensable ingredient  in  animal  sustenance.  For 
the  distance  of  about  ten  miles  around  the  borders 
of  Onondaga  Lake,  west  and  north-west  of  Syra- 
cuse, from  Geddes  lo  Liverpool,  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  saturated  with  saline  properties;  and 
when  not  drawn  off  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
the  water  appears  abundantly  on  the  surface. 
This  land  is  all  owned  by  the  State,  and  is  leased 
for  a  term  of  years  to  different  individuals,  each 
lot  having  a  front  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  A  duty  of  one  cent  per  bushel 
is  imposed  by  the  State  for  the  privileges  thus 
afforded.  The  lots  are  built  over  by  large  frame 
buildings  or  "  blocks,"  till  at  length  nearly  all  the 
best  positions  are  occupied.  The  present  number 
of  blocks  on  the  ground  is  about  two  hundred, 
between  thirty  and  forty  having  been  added  dur- 
ing the  present  season  ;  and  they  will  each  make, 
this  year,  something  like  twenty  thousand  bushels 
of  fine  salt.  Included  within  the  ten  miles  are 
Salina,  Syracuse,  Geddes,  and  Liverpool,  all 
engaged  in  salt  manufacturing,  and  whose  pro- 
perty is  as  much  dependent  on  the  success  of  the 
business,  as  the  condition  of  a  thermometer  is 
upon  the  stale  of  the  temperature.  What  the 
iron  interest  is  to  Pillsburg,  the  salt  interest  is 
to  these  towns.  Salina  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  the 
amount  of  salt  produced.  The  past  season  has 
been  a  prosperous  one  with  the  salt-makers,  and 
the  footing  up  of  accounts  this  fall  will  show  a 
large  increase  of  business.  The  amount  of  Onon- 
daga salt  inspected  last  year  was  four  million 


nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty. three  bushels,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  this  year's  crop  will  exceed  five  million. 

The  trade  is  much  more  systematically  regu- 
lated than  formerly,  with  a  view  to  graduate  the 
supply  by  the  demand  ;  and  the  interests  of  ma- 
nufacturers are  greatly  promoted  thereby.  There 
is  a  mutual  understanding  that  each  shall  produce 
a  certain  quantity,  so  as  to  form  an  aggregate 
previously  agreed  on,  and  the  amount  thus  appor- 
tioned cannot  be  increased  except  by  common' 
consent. 

The  salt  "blocks,"  with  their  long,  low  roofs, 
covering  a  vast  superficial  area,  constitute  pecu- 
liarities that  readily  distinguish  the  salt  cities  from 
all  others.    Without  cessation,  by  day  and  by 
night,  vapoury  clouds  are  issuing  from  the  roofs,'] 
often  enveloping  not  only  the  building,  but  alllJ 
surrounding  objects.    The  manner  of  manufac- 
turing is  apparent  upon  first  entering  the  works. 
The  eye  is  at  once  attracted  by  the  intensely  hot 
fires  which  are  kept  constantly  burning  beneath 
the  salt  kettles.    The  latter  are  of  a  capacity  va- 
rying from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
gallons  each,  and  are  from  forty  to  eighty  in 
number.    They  are  arranged  in  long  rows,  over 
two  parallel  arches  of  brick  masonry,  at  one  end 
of  which  the  wood  is  supplied.    The  heat  is  car. 
ried  back  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  arch  by 
the  draft  created  by  a  chimney.    The  water  oi 
brine  is  conducted  to  the  kettles  by  a  wooden 
aqueduct,  and  is  reduced  about  two-thirds  by 
boiling.    At  an  early  stage  of  the  process  the  im- 
pure sediment  is  removed  by  long-handled  pans ; 
and  at  the  proper  time  the  salt,  which  has  accu-il 
mulated  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettles,  and  is  of  ai 
sparkling  whiteness,  is  taken  out  with  ladles,  and' 
placed  in  wooden  baskets  to  drain.    Each  baske! 
contains  a  conically-shaped  pile,  and  the  water  j 
in  filtrating  from  the  bottom,  fringes  the  baskelj 
with  white  pendants,  like   icicles.     After  thtj 
draining  is  completed,  the  salt  is  thrown  into  hins.i 
and  is  ready  for  packing  in  about  fourteen  days 
Sometimes  five  thousand  or  six  thousand  bushel.' 
accumulate  in  a  bin.    The  contents  of  the  kettle!|l 
over  the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace,  are  eva|l 
porated  about  four  times  in  every  twenty-fouiSl 
hours.    The  barrels  in  which  the  salt  is  packecM 
contain  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  o|l 
five  bushels.    The  price  per  barrel  is  $1  l^ijB 
Constant  efforts  are  made  to  improve  the  qualitjH 
of  the  salt,  and  to  fully  maintain  the  reputation  oM 
the  manufactures.  M 

To  procure  copious  supplies  of  the  brine,  wood  ^ 
en  tubes,  having  an  interior  diameter  of  fourteef;  ; 
inches,  are  pressed  down  perpendicularly  from 
one  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet,  through  siratil 
of  sand,  clay,  &c.    Suction  is  then  applied  hy 
means  of  a  powerful  pump,  worked  by  waterj 
power  furnished  by  the  canal,  and  the  brine  ij 
(breed  up  a  perpendicular  height  of  seventy  feel 
to  a  huge  tank,  called  the  "  State  Reservoir.j 
From  thence  it  passes  to  the  private  cisterns  o  ' 
individual  manufacturers,  where  it  undergoes  i  I 
process  of  purification,  previous  to  its  introductioi 
to  the  salt-works.    About  four  quarts  of  lime  ari 
thrown  into  every  twenty-five  thousand  gallons  o| 
water,  which  has  the  effect  to  precipitate  the  iroi' 
rust,  plaster,  and  other  impurities,  held  in  solul 
lion. 

The  amount  of  solar  or  coarse  salt  produced  i 
not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  In  manu 
facturing,  the  brine  is  allowed  to  fill  shallow  vats 
having  movable  roofs,  to  protect  them  from  rains 
The  eaves  of  the  roofs  rest  on  railways,  and  ar 
moved  longitudinally  along  the  vats.  The  latte( 
are  of  enormous  extent,  covering  in  the  aggregat, 
about  five  hundred  acres. 
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J  The  manufacture  of  salt  is  mostly  over  by  the 
first  of  October.  The  raising  of  brine  is  discon- 
,  tinued  from  the  first  of  December  to  the  first  of 
1,;  April.  W.  B.  Whitmore  is  engineer  and  deputy 
I,  superintendent  of  the  works.  The  salt  manufac- 
P  lures  of  New  York  State  constitute  an  important 
element  of  its  prosperity,  and  their  value  is  not 
,1,  liable  to  be  over-estimated. 


For  "The  Friend." 


Persecution  of  Samuel  Burgis. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  at  this  day  to  have  a 
i,  just  idea  of  the  hardships  and  gross  impositions 
upracticed  upon  the  members,  at  tiie  beginning  of 
ul'Jour  existence  &s  a  Society.    We  may  admire 

jtheir  constancy  and  meekness,  but  if  we  bring  it 
jjj^jhome  to  ourselves,  and  imagine  it  possible  for 
j|,Jsimilar  scenes  to  be  transacted  in  this  day  of  light 
lij,  jupon  the  right  of  private  judgment,  we  must  recoil 

from  the  darkness  in  which  pretended  ministers 
J  of  the  gospel  who  engaged  in  them,  were  envel- 
■^|1,oped,  and  might  find  it  difficult  to  suppress  the 

■  Ifeeling  of  resistance  to  such  measures.  On  the 
!29th  of  the  Ninth  month,  the  wife  of  this  Friend 
jwas  buried  in  a  burying-ground  of  Friends  at  Bag- 
burst.    Her  husband,  who  was  a  prisoner  in 

1^1^  iReading,  obtained  leave  to  attend,  and  with  seve- 

■  pi  other  Friends,  was  present  at  the  interment  ol 
pis  beloved  companion.  The  priest  of  the  parish 
informed  a  justice,  procured  a  warrant,  and  com- 
ing with  several  persons,  he  took  their  names.  A 
Uoman  Friend  spoke  a  few  words  at  the  grave, 
whom  he  charged  his  attendants  to  take  into  cus- 
ody,  which  they  refused.  This  made  him  angry, 
ind  he  gave  them  many  threats.    On  his  report 

0  the  justices,  they  laid  a  fine  on  several  of  the 
?riends  for  being  at  a  conventicle,  who  shortly 
ifter  were  distressed  of  their  goods.  Samuel 
3urgis,  residing  in  Berkshire,  those  justices  sent 

1  certificate  to  the  justice  in  that  county,  who 
ssued  his  warrant  for  distress,  which  the  priest 
|)f  Brimpton,  where  Samuel  dwelt,  was  active  to 
ixecute,  and  sent  his  man  to  see  it  delivered  to 
!he  constable.  When  the  constable  plead  with 
|he  priest,  alleging  that  Burgis  was  in  prison,  for 
!ie  had  been  prisoner  a  year  and  a-half,  and  had 
»nly  obtained  leave  to  go  to  the  burial  of  his  wile 
—and  that  his  wife  being  dead,  if  ihey  took  away 
lis  goods,  his  children  might  become  a  charge  to 
he  parish,  telling  him  that  he  was  minister  of  the 
larish,  and  ought  to  set  a  good  example  of  meek- 
less  and  forbearance — the  priest  replied  he  did 
ot  care  for  that;  he  would  make  it  cost  them  £5 

man,  if  they  did  not  make  distress,  which  was 
y'"*,hen  done  very  rigorously.    They  took  away  all 
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IS  cows,  seized  a  mare  coming  laden  from  mar- 
et,  and  would  not  suffer  his  servants  to  take 
iome  the  articles  with  her,  but  compelled  them  to 
nioad,  and  hire  another  in  her  place.  Thus  this 
|ersecuting  priest  promoted  the  ruin  of  his  neigh- 
jour,  for  simply  attending  the  funeral  ol  his  wile. 


nd  was  now  in  jail  while  this  robbery  of  his  pro- 
erty,  and  the  means  of  his  family's  subsistence, 
''as  carrying  on. 

j  Those  suffering  men  paved  the  way  for  the 
'berties  we  now  enjoy,  to  worship  God  according 
"*  )  our  conscientious  convictions,  and  to  carry  out 
^  1  practice  our  testimony  against  a  hirehng  min- 
try,  war,  oaths,  and  many  other  things,  not 
onsistent  with  the  spiritual  nature  and  purity  ol 
le  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.    These  liberties  were 
urchased  at  the  cost  of  many  lives,  and  much 
ungent  sufiering.    Lightly  esteeming  or  tramp- 
ng  upon  the  precious  testimonies  committed  to 
s,  is  like  counting  the  blood  of  those  martyrs  a 
ling  of  little  or  no  value.    What  a  weight  of  re- 
>onsibility  rests  upon  us,  for  the  many  privileges 
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and  the  unspeakable  blessings  the  Lord  has  con- 
ferred upon  us  I  The  query  may  well  be  brought 
home  to  our  consciences,  What  shall  we  render 
to  him  for  all  his  benefits;  and  are  we  bringing 
fonh  fruits  to  his  praise,  and  to  the  advancement 
of  his  glory  and  kingdom  in  the  earth? 


From  llie  Leisure  Hour. 

OUR  FRIEND— THE  POTATO. 

At  a  time  when  fears  are  again  being  expressed 
as  to  an  extensive  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  a  few 
words  about  the  history  of  this  useful  esculent 
may  possess  a  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

In  the  year  1584,  the  celebrated  voyager  and 
courtier  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  stood  in  high  favour 
with  the  "  virgin  queen  ;"  and,  ever  ambitions  to 
extend  his  power  and  wealih,  sought  for  and  ob- 
tained from  his  royal  mistress  a  patent  for  "dis- 
covering and  planting  new  countries  not  possess- 
ed by  Christians."  This  document  gave  him 
power  to  appropriate,  plant,  and  govern  the  terri- 
tories he  might  acquire.  Nor  was  he  slow  in 
availing  himself  of  the  privileges  thus  bestowed  on 
him.  Undismayed  by  the  failure  of  a  previous 
personal  attempt,  and  by  an  abortive  expedition 
in  the  preceding  year,  in  which  he  had  adventur- 
ed £2000,  he  organized  a  body  of  colonists,  who 
sailed  for  the  shores  of  America  in  1585,  under 
the  government  of  a  Mr.  Lane.  They  landed  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  that  continent,  near  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  named  the  colony  Virginia,  in 
honour  of  the  queen.  Instead,  however,  of  adopt- 
ing Peiin's  policy,  and  seeking  by  honest  and  lair 
means  to  obtain  a  permanent  footing  in  the  coun- 
try, the  misconduct  and  aggressions  of  the  colo- 
nists soon  plunged  them  into  hostilities  with  the 
Indians,  and  in  less  than  a  year  they  were  glad  to 
make  their  escape  and  abandon  their  colony. 
They  re-embarked  on  board  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
squadron,  which  visited  the  coast  on  its  home- 
ward voyage.  Futile  and  void  of  any  useful  aid 
as  the  expedition  seemed,  it  nevertheless  resulted 
in  the  introduction  into  England  of  two  plants 
which  have  exerted  a  very  important  influence  on 
after  ages.  The  governor,  ]\Ir.  Lane,  brought 
home  tor  the  first  time  tobacco,  which  he  had 
seen  used  by  the  natives;  and  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh 
introduced  smoking  into  this  country.  One  of 
the  colonists,  named  Thomas  Heriot,  wrote  an 
account  of  ihe  country,  in  which  he  describes  a 
plant  called  "  openawk.''^  He  says,  "  The  roots 
ol  this  plant  are  round,  some  as  large  as  a  wal- 
nut, others  much  larger:  they  grow  in  damp  soils, 
many  hanging  together  as  if  fixed  on  ropes.  They 
are  good  food,  cither  boiled  or  roasied.  This  was 
the  root  now  so  well  known  as  the  potato:  and 
however  we  may  incline  to  doubt  whether  the  in- 
troduction of  tobacco  has  been  a  benefit  to  this 
part  of  the  globe — for  the  universality  of  the  cus- 
tom.of  smoking  is  no  proof  of  its  utility — there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  vastness  of  the 
benefit  conferred  by  the  naturalization  of  the  po- 
tato amongst  us.  So  universal  has  the  use  of  this 
root  become,  that  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
common  thing,  and  to  think  slightly  of  its  im- 
mense  importance.  We  shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
estimate  its  value  more  rightly,  if  we  compare 
the  condition  of  our  ancestors  without  it,  with 
that  of  our  countrymen  of  the  present  day  with  it. 
But  more  of  this  anon. 

The  potato,  as  well  as  the  tobacco  plant,  was 
brought  home  on  the  return  of  this  expedition,  and 
was  first  cultivated  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at 
Youghall,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  An  amusing 
anecdote  is  related  of  its  early  history  there.  Sir 
Walter's  gardener  had  with  care  planted  the  roots 
he  had  received  from  his  master,  and  had  diii- 


gently  tended  them  till  they  had  flowered,  and 
the  flowers  had  given  way  to  the  round  green  ber- 
ries— the  "  potato  apples,"  as  they  are  called. 
Ignorant  that  the  value  of  the  plant  lay  in  its 
tuberous  roots,  and  not  in  its  berries,  he  brought 
one  of  the  "  apples"  to  his  master,  and  asked  if 
that  were  the  fine  new  American  fruit?  The 
knight,  having  examined  if,  either  was  or  pretend- 
ed to  be  so  dissatisfied,  that  he  ordered  the  "weed" 
to  be  rooted  out.  The  gardener  obeyed,  and 
in  rooting  out  the  "  weeds"  found  a  bushel  of 
potatoes. 

The  cultivation  of  the  potato  very  gradually 
spread  in  Ireland ;  but  nearly  a  century  had 
elapsed  before  it  could  be  said  tij  form  an  import- 
ant portion  of  the  means  of  sustenance  to  the  in- 
habiiants  of  that  country.  In  England  it  met 
with  much  less  favour ;  for  it  was  considerably 
more  than  a  century  before  it  came  into  anything 
like  general  cultivation,  and  in  many  parts,  so 
lately  as  1770,  it  was  rare  to  meet  with  a  whole 
acre  of  potatoes.  Lancashire  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  scene  of  potato  culture  in  England,  where 
the  mechanics  and  cottagers  found  it  a  valuable 
addition  to  their  means  of  subsistence,  from  the 
ease  with  which  it  could  be  grown,  and  the  abun- 
dant nature  of  its  produce.  By  some  it  was  at 
lirst  esteemed  a  delicacy.  The  old  botanist  Ge- 
rarde  cultivated  it  in  his  garden,  and  gave  a 
drawing  of  it  in  his  svell-known  "  Herbal"  under 
the  name  of  the  "Potato  of  Virginia:"  he  recom- 
mends that  the  root  should  be  eaten  as  a  delicate 
dish.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  we  are  told  that 
potatoes  formed  one  of  the  articles  provided  for 
the  household  of  the  queen,  and  that  their  price 
was  2s.  per  pound.  But  all  the  efforts  of  Raleigh, 
and  even  the  patronage  of  Queen  Anne,  were  not 
sufficient  to  push  the  potato  into  favour,  although 
the  philosophers  of  the  day  gave  it  their  recom- 
mendation. A  committee  of  the  Royal  Society 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  its  merits;  all  those 
Fellows  of  the  Society  who  had  suitable  lands 
were  entreated  to  plant  them  with  it.  But  it  was 
of  no  avail :  the  root  had  long  to  contend  with 
many  and  popular  prejudices,  as  too  many  a  use- 
ful invention  or  discovery  has  had  to  do.  One 
author,  (Mortimer,)  writing  in  1708,  sneeringly 
says,  that  "  the  root  is  very  near  the  nature  of  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  although  not  so  good  and 
wholesome  ;  but  that  it  may  prove  good  for  swine." 
Woolridge,  three  years  later,  says:  "I  do  not 
hear  whether  it  has  yet  been  essayed  whether  they 
may  not  be  propagated  in  great  quantities  for  the 
use  of  swine  and  other  cattle."  Another  writer 
speaks  of  them  only  as  being  good  "  for  poor  peo- 
ple." A  still  more  strange  prejudice  against  them 
was  prevalent  amongst  the  Scotch,  on  the  ground 
I  hat  "potatoes  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible;" 
and  they  were  therefore  regarded  as  unhallowed 
food.  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that,  with  the 
rude  modes  of  cultivation  prevalent  in  those  days, 
the  potato  was  long  in  making  head  against  the 
prejudices  with  which  it  had  to  contend,  and  tak- 
ing its  position  as  the  universally  useful  and  agree- 
able esculent  it  now  forms. 

Nor  was  the  proper  way  of  cooking  it  better 
understood.  When  the  first  potatoes  which  had 
been  raised  in  the  county  of  Forfar  were  cooked 
and  served  up,  they  adhered  to  the  teeth  iilve 
glue,  and  were  far  from  agreeable;  and  the  poor 
potato  would  have  been  condemned  through  the 
ignorance  of  the  cook,  but  for  the  opportune  arri- 
val of  a  gentleman  who  had  tasted  a  potato  in 
Lancashire.  At  his  recommendation,  the  half- 
eooked  vegetables  were  remanded  back  to  the 
hot  turf-ashes,  till  they  became  as  pleasant  as 
they  had  before  been  nauseous.  This  was  ia 
1730,  two  years  after  it  had  been  fairly  intro- 
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duced  into  cultivation  in  Scotland.  The  mode  of 
its  fust  introduction  is  interesting,  as  showing  how 
the  absence  of  prejudice,  and  the  earnest,  perse- 
vering attempt  by  trial  to  ascertain  its  real  value, 
soon  raised  the  despised  polato  to  deserved 
esteem.  It  was  a  poor  cottager,  a  day-labourer, 
living  near  Kilsyth  in  Stirlingshire,  named  Tho- 
mas Prentice,  whomaintained  himselfinpart  by  the 
produce  of  a  little  plot  of  ground,  who  first  suc- 
cessfully attempted  the  cultivation  of  the  potato 
in  Scotland,  flaving  by  some  means  obtained 
a  few  roots,  he  planted  them  in  his  little  field, 
and  tended  them  so  carefully  and  judiciously  that 
the  produce  was  very  valuable,  being  almost  in- 
stantly in  demand  among  the  neighbouring  cot- 
tagers and  farmers,  who  saw  its  use  in  propagating 
other  crops.  Prentice  continued  thus  to  supply 
his  neighbours,  till  in  a  few  years  he  had  saved 
£200 — no  small  fortune  to  such  a  man.  He  af- 
terwards invested  his  capital  in  an  annuity,  on 
which  he  lived  comfortably  to  the  age  of  86,  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  general  adoption  of  his  favour- 
ite root,  and  the  blessings  it  had  conferred  on  his 
country.  The  year  1742,  which  was  long  re- 
membered in  Scotland  as  "  the  dear  year,"  was 
however  mainly  instrumental  in  promoting  its 
universal  cultivation.  Old  people,  who  were  liv- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  re 
presented  the  state  of  things  in  the  summer  o( 
1743  as  truly  dreadful.  Many  of  the  destitute 
wandered  in  the  fields,  seeking  to  prolong  the 
misery  of  existence  by  devouring  the  leaves  of 
peas,  beans,  sorrel,  and  other  plants  ;  while  many 
perished  ol'  absoluie  starvation,  and  others  were 
swept  away  by  the  fevers,  and  those  diseases 
which  always  follow  in  the  track  of  famine.  This 
"cncral  state  of  distress  drew  the  attention  of  most 
people  to  the  potato,  and  its  great  value  as  a  sub- 
stantial article  of  food  became  so  apparent,  that 
its  cultivation'  soon  became  general  both  in  gar- 
den and  field.  The  urgent  necessities  of  a  super- 
abundant and  wretchedly  destitute  peasantry  in 
Ireland,  and  the  famine  in  Scotland,  promoted  the 
rapid  growth  of  potato  culture  in  those  countries 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  England,  where 
the  absence  of  any  such  powerful  stimulus  retard- 
ed its  ])rogrcss.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century,  however,  the  prejudices  which  had  at 
first  been  excited  against  it  hud  in  great  measure 
subsided,  and  iis  value  was  in  consequence  more 
truly  appreciated :  it  began  now  to  form  an  im- 
portant piirt  of  English  husbandry;  and,  in  1776, 
no  fewer  th;in  1701)  acres  in  Essex  were  planted 
with  potatoes,  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market. 

Its  history  on  the  continent  has  been  almost  a 
facsimile  of  its  progress  in  our  own  country.  Si- 
milar prejudices  were  excited  against  it  there  ;  and 
to  such  an  extent  did  they  prevail,  that,  in  Pome- 
raniu,  Frederick  the  Great  com|)elled  the  unwill- 
ing inhabitants  to  receive  it  by  ibrce  of  law.  In 
Sweden,  the  celebrated  Linna;us  plied  his  efibrls 
and  recommendations  to  the  same  end,  but  to 
little  purpose,  (ill,  in  1764,  a  royal  edict  was 
issued  for  the  encouragement  of  its  culture.  In 
Swilzerlund,  it  a|)ponr.s  to  have  met  with  less  op- 
position, and  the  Swiss  poasanis  grew  potatoes  on 
their  niounlnin  sides  in  abundance,  and  learnt  the 
art  of  drying  ihem  and  grinding  them  into  flour, 
nnd  making  llirm  into  bread.  A  peasant  bought 
n  small  field  near  the  Alps,  and  in  two  years  paid 
the  purchascmonry  by  ihe  profits  of  its  potato 
cro|)S.  'I'lie  root  is  now  as  extensively  culiivutcd 
in  many  parts  of  the  continent  as  in  England,  li 
lias  also  been  introduced  into  India;  and  though 
there  at  first  the  subject  of  violent  dislike,  it  seems 
to  bo  coming  into  great  favour  with  the  natives. 

fact^  its  culture  is  fust  Ix-coming  universal. 

^BoiiiainiJrr  next  week.] 


From  tlie  National  Era. 

SUMMER  BY  THE  LAKE  SIDE. 

(Concluded  from  page  68.) 


II. 


-EVENING. 


Yon  mountain's  side  is  black  with  night, 
While,  broad-orb'd,  o'er  its  gleaming  crown, 

The  moon,  slow-rounding  into  sight', 
On  the  hushed  inland  sea  Looks  down. 

How  start  to  light  the  clustering  isles, 
Each  silver  hemmed  1    How  sharply  show 

The  shadows  of  their  rocky  piles, 
And  tree  tops,  in  the  wave  below  I 

How  far  and  strange  the  mountains  seem, 
Dim-looming  through  the  pale,  still  light! 

The  vague,  vast  grouping  of  a  dream. 
They  stretch  into  the  solemn  night. 

Beneath,  lake,  wood,  and  peopled  vale, 
Hushed  by  that  presence  grand  and  grave, 

Are  silent,  save  the  cricket's  wail, 
And  low  response  of  leaf  and  wave. 

Fair  scenes  !  whereto  the  Day  and  Night 
Make  rival  love,  I  leave  ye  soon, 

What  time  before  the  eastern  light 
The  pale  ghost  of  the  setting  moon 

Shall  hide  behind  yon  rocky  spines. 

And  the  young  archer,  Morn,  shall  break 

His  arrows  on  the  mountain  pines, 
And,  golden-sandalled,  walk  the  lake  I 

Farewell !    Around  this  smiling  bay 
Gay-hearted  health,  and  Life  in  bloom, 

With  lighter  steps  than  mine,  may  stray 
In  radiant  summers  yet  to  come. 

But  none  shall  more  regretful  leave 
These  waters  and  these  hills  than  I; 

Or,  distant,  fonder  dream  how  eve 
Or  dawn  is  painting  wave  and  sky. 

How  rising  moons  shine  sad  and  mild 
On  wooded  isle  and  silvering  bay; 

Or  setting  suns  beyond  the  piled 
And  purple  mountains  lead  the  day ; 

Nor  laughing  girl,  nor  bearding  boy. 

Nor  full-pulsed  manhood,  lingering  here. 

Shall  add,  to  life's  abounding  joy, 

The  charmed  repose  to  suffering  dear. 

Still  waits  kind  Nature  to  impart 
Her  choicest  gifts  to  such  as  gain 

An  entrance  to  her  loving  heart 

Through  the  sharp  discipline  of  pain. 

Forever  from  the  Hand  that  takes 
One  blessing  from  us  others  fail  ; 

And,  soon  or  lute,  our  Father  makes 
Ilis  perfect  recompense  to  all ! 

Oh  1  watched  by  Silence  and  the  Night, 
And  folded  in  the  strong  embrace 

Of  the  great  mountains,  with  the  light 
Of  the  su'eet  heavens  upon  thy  face. 

Lake  of  the  Northland  I  keep  thy  dower 

Of  beauty  still,  and  while  above 
Thy  solemn  mountains  spealc  of  power, 

Be  thou  the  mirror  of  God's  love. 

J.  G.  W. 


Sclccleii. 

CHRYSANTHEMUJI. 
Welcome  in  our  leafless  bower 

Where  November's  breath  lias  come; 
Welcome,  golden  uMlliereil  llower, 

Kver  fair  t'lirysanllicmum  I 
Like  an  old  friend's  pleasant  face, 
Though  tlie  earth  is  void  of  grace, 
And  tlie  very  bird's  are  dumb, 
Uhuerful,  gay  Chrysanthemum  I 

Thus  may  I  have  round  me  wlien 
Age's  frost  niy  Iieart  shall  numb, 

Friends  ns  warm  and  constant  then 
As  tiioii  art.  Chrysanthemum  I 

May  I  lind,  though  youth  be  past, 

Hearts  that  love  mc  to  tlie  last, 

Kyes  that  smile,  llio'  winter  come 

Bright  as  thou  Chrysanthemum  I 


A  man  who  gets  into  the  habit  of  inquiring 


about  proprieties,  and  expediencies,  and  occasionsj 
and  results,  often  spends  his  whole  life  without 
doing  anything  to  purpose. — Cecil. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

A  FAMILY  OP  FAITU. 

OR  A  BKIEF  ACCOUNT   OF  SAMOEL  WATSON,  HIS 
WIFE,  AND   SOME  OF  THEIK  CHILDKEN. 
(Continued  from  page  69.) 

Now  the  time  drew  nigh  when  Samuel  Watsoni 
was  called  to  give  up  his  beloved  wife.  She  had 
long  been  his  comforter,  his  fellow  labourer  in  the 
gospel,  his  efficient  aid  in  the  government  of  their 
children.  Her  Friends  say  of  her,  that  she  "  wai 
one,  who  for  the  sake  of  the  blessed  Truth,  denied 
herself,  and  was  made  willing  to  part  with  those 
things  which  she  thought  stood  in  her  way,  ah 
horring  all  manner  of  evil.  She  was  a  tender, 
nursing  mother,  exhorting  and  building  up  the 
young  in  the  most  holy  faiih.  Though  weak  in 
body,  she  was  given  to  fasting  on  religious  ac' 
counts, — giving  alms, — spending  much  of  her 
time  in  private  retirement,  frequent  in  prayer  and 
praising  the  Lord  ; — delighting  in  meditation,  like 
IVIary,  of  whom  the  Lord  said,  '  she  had  chosen 
the  good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from 
her.'  Whilst  she  had  strength  of  body  to  go  tc 
public  meetings,  she  had  a  word  to  speak  in  sea- 
son, suitable  to  the  states  and  conditions  of  many, 
and  also  was  instrumental  in  the  Lord's  hand,  ii 
keeping  things  in  good  order  relating  to  churcl 
affairs." 

Her  daughter  Elizabeth  Moss,  thus  testifies  o 
her  watchfulness  over  her  children  and  those  uni 
der  her  care,  and  the  blessed  fruit  thereof.  "  Shi 
was  never  wanting  in  reproving  of  sin  in  the  leas 
appearance  in  any  of  us,  her  soul  loathing  ano 
abhorring  all  manner  of  evil  wherever  it  was,  eithe 
in  servants  or  children.  Many  of  her  servant 
bless  the  everlasting  God,  that  ever  they  cami 
under  her  roof.  [She  was]  as  a  tender  nursinj 
mother,  one  whom  the  Lord  had  endued  witl 
power  from  on  high,  nourishing,  comforting 
strengthening,  exhorting,  and  building  up  in  th 
most  holy  faith, — training  up 
way  they  should  walk,  and  1 
will  not  depart  from  Christ. 
I  have  been  as  it  were  raised  from  the  very  brini 
of  the  grave,  and  I  am  as  one  of  the  monument' 
of  the  Lord's  mercy,  and  desire  that  day  ma 
never  be  forgotten  by  me.  When  I  was  in  m 
greatest  calamity,  the  thought  of  her  from  whor| 
1  came,  was  as  marrow  to  my  bones,  and  I  blesjj 
ed  the  Lord  in  her  behalf,  that  he  was  pleased  t| 
suffer  me  to  spring  Irom  such  a  root,  which  brougl 
honour  to  his  great  name.  The  desire  of  m 
heart  and  soul  is,  that  we  her  branches,  yet  le 
behind,  may  receive  of  the  same  sap  and  virtu 
from  Christ  the  Rock,  which  will  be  in  us  as 
well  of  water  springing  up  unto  eternal  life.  An| 
it  is  the  travail  of  rny  spirit  in  the  love  of  tn 
heavenly  Father,  that  all  parents  would  carefull 
admonish,  instruct,  and  reprove  their  children,  n 
she  did,  which  would  obtain  a  blessing  from  tl 
Lord  God  upon  the  obedient, — and  would  stai: 
as  a  witness  against  the  disobedient  and  rebclli 
ous,  leaving  them  without  excuse,  whilst  it  woul 
add  peace  and  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  i 
discharged  their  duty  to  their  children." 

Elizabeth  after  speaking  of  her  mother's  weal 
ness  of  body,  love  of  retirement,  and  labours  i 
the  church,  bears  this  affectionate  testimony 
her  step-father.  "  Father  Watson  being  a  suitab 
help-meet  to  her  in  spiritual  affairs,  and  tendi 
over  her  weak  body, — and  my  soul  loves  him 
the  heavenly  life."  "  I  might  say  much  of  th 
my  dear  and  lender  mother,  how  siie  spent  h< 


her  children  in  th 
hope  most  of  then 
For  my  own  par 
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ID  me  in  days  that  are  past,  and  years  that  are 
101  one,  in  supplication,  fasting,  prayer,  and  alms; 
ot  being  willing  to  eat  her  morsel  alone,  but  dis- 
■ibuting  freely  to  those  that  wanted,  yet  still  with 
i,»  lat  privacy,  that  as  it  is  said,  '  the  left  hand 
lould  not  know  what  the  right  hand  did.'  She 
ave  little  sleep  to  her  eyes,  or  slumber  to  her 
y^elids,  until  she  had  found  a  place  for  the  God 
r  Jacob  to  dwell  in.    When  she  had  found  him 
horn  her  soul  loved,  she  kept  upon  the  watch- 
ts9  iwer,  being  ready  to  enter  the  Bridegroom's 
111  lamber,  at  what  hour  he  pleased  to  call." 
Ill    Mary  Watson  had  long  been  of  a  weakly  con- 
Iti  itution,  and  in  looking  forward  to  her  close, 
w  jmetimes  felt  a  fear  of  the  pains  commonly  at- 
nii  sndant  on  the  putting  off  of  mortality.    This  fear 
b  as  doubtless  enhanced  by  a  keen  perception  of 
,al  le  purity  of  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  and  of 
iJei  lose  who  shall  be  counted  worthy  to  enter  the 

II  abitation  of  his  holiness,  that  glorious  city  into 
ki  hich  nothing  that  is  impure  can  ever  enter, 
ill  ut  during  her  last  illness  all  fear  was  taken 
k  ivay.  Her  husband  says,  "  She  was  sometimes 
ai  nder  fears  of  this  great  passage  from  mortality, 
,li  i  some  have  been  in  ancient  time,  but  my  tra- 
losi  lil  in  spirit  with  her  spirit  was,  '  that  through  the 
tfoi  ving  faith  she  had  received  in  Christ,  the  author 
go!  f  it,  she  might  keep  still  steadfast,  and  fight  the 
IS!  Dod  fight  of  faith  until  victory  should  be  obtain- 
im  J.'  This  was  in  God's  season  manifested  in  her 
1(1,1  iward  man.  Afterwards  she  spoke  forth'pure 
m  iknowledgments  of  the  same,  to  our  great  re- 

eshing.  Several  weeks  before  her  departure, 
jes  16  gave  me  comfortably  to  understand  '  that  the 
;ei  ork  of  redemption  was  wrought  and  completed 
"S  I  her,  and  all  doubt  and  fear  removed.'  Now 
ilti  16  waited  to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  Christ, 
oai  ho  had  redeemed  and  sanctified  her,  having  put 
eiil  ghteousness  on  her  as  a  garment,  and  salvation 
(vai  3  a  lamp  that  burneth.  So  that  as  a  wise  virgin 
cai  pe  was  prepared  to  enter  into  the  Bridegroom's 
iirJhamber  of  eternal  joy.  Praises  filled  her  heart 
I  111  fhilst  she  had  any  strength  remaining.  Her  eye 
II :  as  to  that  heavenly  family  gathered  out  of  all 
ii   le  families  of  the  earth,  in  which  she  would 

III  ladly  have  been  rejoicing,  with  her  tender  off- 
II,  )fing  and  relations  who  had  gone  before  her." 
;     She  travailed  in  spirit  during  the  days  of  her 

ealth,  and  the  exercise  continued  with  her  as 
III   16  drew  near  the  chambers  of  death,  that  her 
yiii  jhildren,  who  had  not  already  been  safely  landed 
iiif  n  the  shores  of  everlasting  rest,  might  be  all  ga- 
,vli  |iered  lo  the  true  sheeplbld,  under  the  care  of  the 
IJe  leavenly  Shepherd  Christ  Jesus.    Her  labours  of 
,     >ve,  her  pure  breathings  and  prayers  for  them, 
ere  many  and  fervent.    Her  husband,  in  faith 
I    lat  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  avail  much,  de- 
ared,  'they  shall  not  return  in  vain,'    He  adds, 
er  exhortation  to  them  that  were  with  her,  and  her 
avail  in  spirit  for  those  not  present  was,  '  That 
ley  might  walk  humbly  before  the  Lord  their 
,1    leator,  and  watch  against  all  the  evil  temptations 
fthis  world,  the  flesh,  the  vanity  and  lusts  there- 
f".    That  they  might  not  be  captivated  with  pride, 
:iin  glory,  or  intemperance,  but  abiding  in  the 
jly  tear  of  the  Lord,  which  makes  the  heart 
ean,  might  know  all  evil  suppressed  and  slain 
J,    pon  the  cross  in  Ihem,  and  humility,  righteous- 
I'ss,  meekness  of  spirit,  and  holiness,  grow  in 
lem.    Not  only  as  a  comely  garment  to  them, 
,j  Jt  a  never-failing  portion.'    This  she  begged  of 
lie  Lord  for  them,  and  it  was  more  in  her  eye 
nan  all  visible  enjoyments  ;  for  she  knew  that  all 
I    \rthly  things  will  fail,  but  heavenly  treasure,  is 

le  pearl  of  great  price,  which  faileth  not. 
^liiD    She  also  travailed  in  spirit,  that  her  children 
Jill  light  be  kept  in  subjection  and  in  true  obedience 
,ll  0  their  earthly  father,  often  saying  that  it  would 


bring  a  blessing  from  on  high  upon  them.  She 
was  a  witness  of  her  husband's  care  and  concern 
for  their  everlasting  well-being.  She  had  a  sense 
of  the  many  tribulations,  dark  trials,  and  inward 
exercises  he  had  passed  through,  and  her  faith 
was,  that  '  the  Lord  in  the  end  would  give  him  a 
reward  and  crown  him  with  eternal  glory.' 

All  visible  helps  and  outward  enjoyments  had 
failed  her,  but  she  had  the  Lord  for  her  portion, 
and  kept  in  possession  the  heavenly  treasure. 
She  fed  upon  the  living  bread  and  wine  of  the 
kingdom,  which  she  was  soon  to  be  in  the  more 
full  enjoyment  of.  She  olten  spoke  of  feeling  the 
Lamb's  glory  around  her, — that  she  was  com- 
passed with  salvation,  and  the  blessed  Truth  was 
as  a  girdle  to  her. 

A  few  hours  before  her  close,  she  said  to  her 
husband,  "  Love,  pray  for  me."  In  reference  to 
ihis  he  says,  "The  never-failing  sacrifice  which 
God  prepares  sprung  up  in  me,  which  the  Lord, 
our  tender  heavenly  Father,  hath  heard  and  an- 
swered. Now  the  time  being  come,  her  glass 
being  run,  the  silver  thread  cut,  and  the  golden 
pitcher  broken, — she  gave  up  the  ghost  in  a  sweet, 
still  manner,  the  second  day  of  the  Ninth  month, 
1694."  ..."  So  He  that  gave  her  me,  in  his 
appointed  time  took  her  to  himself.  She  lay  as 
a  flower  in  the  coflin,  as  if  she  was  asleep.  She 
lived  in  sweetness  and  cleanness  in  her  lifetime, 
and  was  sweet  at  her  latter  end.  I  am  left  in 
separation  from  her  visible  body,  but  I  am  still 
with  her  in  a  spiritual  union  in,  the  heavenly 
place,  and  my  labour  is  to  keep  in  godly  patience 
and  true  contentedness  in  every  exercise  1  am  yet 
to  pass  through.  His  abundant  love  and  power 
have  kept  me  hitherto  surpassing  what  I  can  ex- 
press, and  the  life  that  1  now  live,  is  by  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God.  In  this  living  faith,  I  want  to 
persevere  and  be  preserved  to  the  end  of  my  ap- 
pointed time,  that  I  may  live  to  the  glory  of  Him, 
who  is  God  over  all,  and  hath  called  and  chosen 
me  to  bring  forth  fruits  to  his  praise." 

"  On  the  fourth  day  ol'  the  Eighth  month,  being 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  my  dear  wife  was  buried 
in  the  meeting-house  yard  in  Lancaster,  being 
ihe  first  corpse  there  interred.  [The  body]  was 
accompanied  with  the  chief  of  that  town,  and  the 
generality  of  Friends,  several  hundreds.  In  tes- 
timonies, and  on  other  accounts,  things  were  to 
ihe  great  satisfaction  of  Friends  and  others.  So 
ihe  Truth  is  precious  in  all  who  wait  to  be  guided 
by  it;  and  our  God  shall  have  the  praise  in  all 
his  works  forever  and  evermore.  Amen." 

Elizabeth  Moss  finishes  her  testimony  with  these 
words:  "O  the  remembrance  of  this,  my  dear 
and  tender  mother,  bows  my  heart  in  humility 
and  tenders  my  soul,  causing  me  to  say,  '  O  ! 
thou  God  of  the  righteous,  grant  that  we  who  are 
her  olTspring,  with  all  thy  flock,  may  so  walk,  as 
that  we  may  receive  a  part  in  that  everlasting 
reward  which  she  hath  obtained.' 

"  Oh  !  the  loss  of  so  dear  and  tender  a  mother, 
which  1  have  with  my  dear  sisters,  is  more  than 
I  can  sufficiently  express.  Though  we  mourn, 
yet  it  is  not  as  without  hope.  My  breathings 
are,  that  I  with  them  and  they  with  me,  may  be 
kept  faithful  to  the  end  of  our  days,  that  so  we 
may  receive  our  penny:  and  our  God  shall  have 
the  praise.  For  he  is  worthy  saith  my  soul, 
henceforth  and  forevermore." 

In  closing  the  account  of  his  wife,  Samuel 
writes  thus  :  "  In  a  sensible  feeling  of  the  Lord's 
power  and  goodness  upon  my  spirit,  I  bear  record 
how  it  was  with  this  dear  and  tender  companion 
in  her  life  and  death.  She  is  now  gone  before 
us,  and  we  wait  to  follow  after,  and  lo  obtain  a 
share  in  the  same  celestial  happiness  with  her,  in 
the  mansion  prepared  for  all  the  faithful. 


"  This  is  for  a  memorial  of  her  who  lives  for- 
ever. 

"  To  the  Lord  who  reigns  over  the  families  of 
Jacob,  and  works  all  things  together  for  the  good 
of  those  that  truly  fear,  love,  serve,  and  obey  him, 
be  the  glory  and  praise  ascribed,  who  is  worthy 
forever." 

CTo  be  conlinued.) 

For  "  'J'liR  Friend." 

Practical  Faith  iii  Divine  Revelation. 

It  is  far  easier  to  admit  the  truth  of  a  principle 
in  religion  than  to  act  up  to  it.  If  the  question  is 
asked,  whether  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
immediate  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  few  would 
perhaps  answer  otherwise  than  in  the  affirmative. 
They  would  be  unwilling  it  should  be  supposed, 
that  they  are  defective  upon  any  point  of  gospel 
truth.  But  if  it  is  brought  home  to  the  test  of 
experience,  and  an  impartial  scrutiny  is  made, 
how  many,  even  among  the  members  of  our  So- 
ciety, would  be  bound  to  confess,  that  ihey  are 
not  practical  believers  in  this  essential  article  of 
Christian  faith — that  they  do  not  know  the  reality 
of  it  by  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  S[)irit.  They 
do  not,  by  yielding  to  its  power  inwardly  reveal- 
ed, daily  resist  all  the  temptations  of  the  devil, 
nor  in  their  actions  for  promoting  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, are  they  divinely  led  and  qualified  by  the 
Head  of  the  true  church.  If  they  critically  scann- 
ed the  motive,  not  a  few  would  probably  see 
that  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  things,  according 
to  their  judgment  as  men,  was  the  standard  by 
which  they  decided  to  act,  or  to  refrain  from  act- 
ing in  religious  things,  if  they  take  any  part  in 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  practice  upon  this  es- 
sential faith,  in  attempting  to  promote  the  cause 
of  Truth,  or  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
if  we  are  constantly  keeping  our  back  to  the  re- 
quirings  of  this  Spirit,  in  our  daily  walk  and  in- 
tercourse among  men.  If  we  stifle  its  heavenly 
convictions,  and  its  calls  out  of  wrong  things,  and 
take  the  direction  of  ourselves  into  our  own  hands, 
those  Divine  intimations  will  become  more  and 
more  rare,  confidence  in  ourselves  will  strengthen, 
pride  will  take  the  place  of  the  humble  depeudance 
of  a  child  of  God  upon  his  heavenly  Father,  dark- 
ness will  be  put  in  the  place  of  light,  and  in  this 
condition  the  judgment  of  Truth  will  be  turned 
backward,  and  man's  will  and  contrivance  be 
exalted  in  its  place. 

This  brings  great  distress  upon  the  humble, 
cross-bearing  followers  of  Christ,  where  there  are 
any  of  them  left  in  a  meeting,  and  we  should  hope 
there  is  no  meeting  in  the  Society,  without  a  por- 
tion of  this  faithful  class.  But  the  number  may 
be  so  reduced  in  some  places,  and  the  worldly 
members  in  so  great  proportion,  as  to  bear  down, 
and  disregard  the  exercise  and  judgment  of  the 
rightly  travailing  ones  among  them.  Our  Saviour 
said,  "  the  world  will  love  iis  own  ;"  and  so  the 
decisions  that  are  founded  in  worldly  policy,  will 
meet  with  support  in  worldly-minded  men  and 
women,  who  are  not  subject  to  the  cross,  and  to 
the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 
There  is  also  a  natural  love  of  power  in  unregen- 
erate  man  ;  and  there  will  be  found  a  strong  disin- 
clination in  those  who  have  fallen  away  from  the 
child's  state,  which  they  once  in  soma  measure 
knew,  to  part  with  the  power  which  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  Truth  at  that  day,  opened  the  way 
for  them  to  be  clothed  with,  and  which  they  then 
exercised  with  fear,  and  for  the  honour  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  real  welfare  of  one  another.  In  a 
lapsed  state,  persons  may  be  so  deceived  in  their 
own  condition,  as  to  love  power,  and  to  attempt 
to  lord  over  the  heritage,  and  to  seek  to  bring 
under  their  control  those  who  do  not  unite  with 
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all  their  proceedings,  nor  with  the  spirit  they  are 
working  in.  A  worldly  or  party  spirit  getting 
the  rule,  will  wound  the  precious  life  in  conscien- 
tious tender-spirited  Friends,  and  may  prevent  it 
from  having  the  dominion,  although  it  appears  in 
vessels  "sanctified  and  meet  for  the  Master's  use." 
At  the  same  time  that  spirit  will  love  its  own, 
and  caress  and  honour  those  who  honour  it,  and 
give  their  strength  to  its  cause  ;  and  it  can  assume 
the  profession  of  Divine  authority  to  advance  its 
purpose,  though  the  eye  that  is  really  anointed 
with  the  eye-salve  of  the  kingdom,  discerns  its 
workings  to  he  adverse  to  the  lowly  Spirit  of  the 
suffering  Lamb  of  God. 

There  is  nothing  we  ought  more  to  dread,  than 
to  be  left  to  ourselves;  deprived  of  the  preserving 
power,  and  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
narrow  way  that  leads  to  life,  or  in  things  per- 
taining to  the  church.  David  prayed,  "  Create 
in  me  a  clean  heart  O  God,  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me.  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy 
presence;  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me. 
Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation  ;  and  up- 
hold me  with  thy  free  Spirit.  Then  will  I  teach 
transgressors  thy  ways;  and  sinners  shall  be 
converted  unio  thee."  Where  this  prayer  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  heart,  and  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  disregarded  and  lost,  there  can  be 
no  ability  to  teach  others  of  the  right  way  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  draw  them  into  it.  Have  we  not 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  fundamental  ground 
of  the  present  weak,  and  divided  condition  of  our 
religious  Society  everywhere,  is  a  departure  from 
the  living  God,  through  a  practical  unbelief  in  the 
immediate  revelation  and  government  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  members,  which 
is  to  be  deeply  lamented.  Surely  there  would 
never  be  any  wish  in  those  who  were  led  by  the 
Spirit,  to  change  our  principles,  to  lower  our  tes- 
timonies, or  Iram[)le  on  the  rights  of  others;  and 
if  attempted  by  any,  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ 
would  detect  and  stand  against  them.  Our  divi- 
sions are  caused  by  the  ruling  of  two  spirits,  the 
spirit  ofllin  world,  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which 
will  ever  be  at  variance  with  each  other.  'I'he 
worldly-minded  u)ay  assume  the  form,  while  in 
practice  they  deny  the  power  of  godlmess,  and 
thereby  pervert  the  right  way  of  the  Lord,  and 
liiiidcr  the  church  from  putting  on  the  garments 
ofsalvntion  and  strenuth.  The  only  way  for  our 
restoration  to  that  brightnessand  spiritual  strength, 
which  was  enjoyed  in  former  days,  is  individual 
searching  of  heart,  and  humble  obedience  to  ihi; 
manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  given  to  every 
one  to  profit  wiihal.  It  is  heart  and  home  work, 
accompanied  by  true  charity  towards  one  another, 
ihiit  is  iK-eded,  and  by  which  alone  we  can  be 
made  "  hvely  stones,"  and  built  up  a  spiritual 
house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  ofier  up  spiritual 
sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ." 
Kvery  subsiiiiite  for  this,  will  fail  to  restore  the 
peace  and  the  harmony  wc  |)rofess  to  desire. 

It  was  faiih  in  the  imtnc<liaie  revelation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  their  obedience  to  it,  in  all  hii- 
miliiy  and  the  denial  of  self,  that  made  the  early 
Friends  such  powerliil  instruments  in  the  divine 
Hand,  to  bring  others  to  the  'I'rulh,  and  to  b  uter 
dow  n  ihc!  kingdom  of  antichrist ;  and  we  shall  not 
see  the  Society  rise  again  into  the  strengtli,  and 
the  influence  it  had  over  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
until  this  fundamental  and  essential  fiilh  is  more 
generally  restored,  and  prnclically  experienced, 
as  llie  source  of  vital  Cliri-.lianily,  our  light  and 
life  in  the  work  of  righteousness,  and  in  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  churcli.  One  of  them  says, 
"  The  secret  light  that  shines  in  the  heart,  and 
reproves  unrighteousness,  is  the  small  beginning 
of  the  revelation  of  God's  Spirit,  which  was  first 


sent  into  the  world  to  reprove  it  of  sin.    And  as 

by  forsaking  iniquity,  thou  comest  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  that  heavenly  voice  in  thy  heart,  as  the 
old  man,  or  the  natural  man,  that  savoureth  not 
the  things  of  God's  kingdom  is  put  off,  with  his 
evil  and  corrupt  affections  and  lusts,  thou  shalt  feel 
the  new  man,  or  the  spiritual  birth  and  babe  raised, 
which  hath  its  spiritual  senses,  and  can  see,  feel, 
taste,  handle,  and  smell  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;  but 
till  then  the  knovvlege  of  things  spiritual,  is  but  as 
an  historical  faith — but  as  the  description  of  the 
light  of  the  sun,  or  of  curious  colours  to  a  blind 
man ;  who  though  of  the  largest  capacity,  cannot 
so  well  understand  it  by  the  most  acute  and  lively 
description,  as  a  child  can  by  seeing  them.  So 
neither  can  the  natural  man  of  the  largest  capa- 
city, by  the  best  words,  even  scripture  words,  so 
well  understand  the  mysteries  of  God's  kingdom, 
as  the  least  and  weakest  child  who  tasfeth  them, 
by  having  them  revealed  inwardly  by  the  Spirit." 

"  Wait  then  for  this  in  the  small  revelation  of 
that  pure  light,  which  first  reveals  things  more 
known;  and  as  thou  becomest  fitted  for  it,  thou 
shalt  receive  more  and  more,  and  by  a  living  ex- 
perience easily  refute  their  ignorance,  who  ask, 
how  dost  thou  know  that  thou  art  actuated  by  the 
Spirit  of  God?  Which  will  appear  to  thee  a 
question  no  less  ridiculous,  than  to  ask  one  whose 
eyes  are  open,  how  he  knows  the  sun  shines  at 
noonday  ?" 

"  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to 
them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit;  for  the  law  of 
the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  set  me  free," 
said  the  apostle,  "  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 
And  so  it  will  set  every  one  free,  who  is  obedient 
to  it  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  heart;  and  this  free- 
dom of  the  children  of  God,  is  the  fruit  and  evi- 
dence of  being  true  experimental  believers,  in  the 
immediate  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These 
are  born  of  the  Spirit,  baptized  by  it  into  one 
body,  and  are  in  unity  and  true  fellowship  one 
with  another. 


Prayer. — Prayer  is  not  a  smooth  expression 
or  well  continued  form  of  words;  not  the  product 
of  a  ready  memory,  or  of  a  rich  invention  exert- 
ing itself  in  the  performance.  These  may  draw 
a  neat  picture,  but  still  the  life  is  wanting.  It  is 
not  the  gilded  paper  and  good  writing  of  a  peti- 
tion that  prevails  with  a  king,  but  the  moving 
sense  of  it. — Selected. 

Fur  '•  'J'lii!  Friend.  ' 

CALEB  PEIRCE. 

Obituary  notices  have  of  latter  time  become  so 
much  multiplied,  that,  wc  doubt  not,  many  indi- 
viduals have  been  silently  passed  over  on  that 
account,  whose  names  have  been  as  a  sweet 
memorial  amongst  their  Friends,  and  whose  ex- 
amples might  have  been  profitably  held  up  for 
others  to  fullow. 

This  latter  consideration  has  induced  us  to 
make  a  little  allu-;ion  to  the  character  of  our  dear 
deceiiscd  friend  Caleb  Peircc,  whose  long  lile  of 
unspotted  integrity,  and  quiet  but  persevering  en- 
di.'iivour  to  serve  his  Master's  cause,  marked  him 
as  one  of  the  true  followers  of  Him  whose  kinc- 
dom  is  not  of  this  world. 

From  early  life  it  was  his  earnest  concern,  to 
keep  all  things  in  subservience  to  the  one  great 
object  of  walking  consistently  with  his  profession. 
This  was  remarkably  apparent,  during  those 
years  in  which  the  pressure  of  temporal  business 
might  have  been  reasonably  expected  to  divide 
his  attention;  evidencing,  through  this  period, 
that  no  inferior  considerations  interrupted  the! 


performance  of  his  religious  duties,  or  prevente 
that  sacrifice  of  time  needful  for  attention  to  th 
services  of  the  church.  Withdrawing  early  fron 
business,  at  a  time  when  it  presented  many  pros 
pects  of  amassing  wealth,  he  devoted  himself  mor 
entirely  to  the  concerns  of  Society,  and  a  preps 
ration  for  the  invisible  world.  Thus,  being  pre 
served  in  cleanness  and  innocency  of  spirit, 
pleased  his  Divine  Master,  whom  he  laboured  t 
serve,  to  keep  him  alive  in  Him. 

During  the  fearful  delusion  which  resulted  i 
the  Hicksite  secession,  he  remained  a  firm  an 
open  advocate  for  the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  evinc 
ing  that  he  loved  not  father  or  mother,  sister  o 
brother,  more  than  his  blessed  Saviour.  And  i 
later  days,  when  the  enemy  of  all  good  has  bee 
permitted  to  manifest  himself  in  a  more  subtl 
manner,  he  was  still  found  earnestly  contendin 
lor  that  faith,  which  many,  who  had  been  counte 
as  true  disciples,  were  ready  to  forsake. 

Filling  for  nearly  fifty  years  the  station  of  a 
elder  in  the  church,  it  was  his  constant  endeavou 
to  walk  blameless  therein  ;  and  being  gifted  wit 
the  spirit  of  true  discernment,  he  was  skilful  t 
distinguish  a  living  and  pure  ministry,  thougl 
simple  and  unadorned,  from  the  teachings  c 
man's  wisdom  without  gospel  power ;  and  he  wa 
faithful  in  labouring  with  those,  who,  he  af 
prehended  were  departing  from  the  spring  of  trii 
gospel  ministry.  As  an  overseer,  he  was  firm  \ 
the  support  of  the  discipline,  yet  tender  and  sym 
pathetic  towards  those  who  had  wandered,  leav 
ing  in  the  minds  of  such,  many  testimonials  o 
his  labours  of  love. 

Having  been  mercifully  favoured  with  the  et 
joyment  of  his  faculties  to  the  close  of  his  Ion 
life,  he  was  also  preserved  in  much  patience,  frc 
quently  expressing  his  desire  to  wait  all  the  du 
and  appointed  time,  till  his  change  should  come 
and  when  that  awful  period  arrived,  he  sweett; 
breathed  away  his  spirit,  with  calm  and  peacefu 
serenity,  as  one  who  sleeps  in  Jesus. 


J. 


Hints  to  Promote  Harmony  in  a  Fdmily. 

1.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  our  will  is  like! 
to  be  crossed  during  the  day — so  prepare  for  il 

2.  Everybody  in  the  house  has  an  evil  natur 
as  well  as  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  must  nc 
expect  too  much, 

3.  To  learn  the  different  temper  of  each  ind 
vidual. 

4.  To  look  upon  each  member  of  the  family  a 
one  for  whom  Christ  died. 

5.  When  any  good  happens  to  any  one,  to  r( 
joice  at  it, 

6.  When  inclined  to  give  an  angry  answei 
lift  up  the  heart  in  prayer. 

7.  If  from  any  cause  we  feel  irritable,  to  kee 
a  strict  watch  upon  ourselves. 

8.  To  observe  when  others  are  sufferins,  atl 
drop  a  word  of  kindness  and  sympathy  suited  t 
their  state. 

9.  To  watch  for  little  opportunities  of  pleasing 
and  to  put  little  annoyances  out  of  the  way 

I  10.  To  take  a  cheerful  view  of  everything,  an 
\  encourage  hope. 

11.  To  speak  kindly  to  servants,  and  prais 
them  for  little  things  when  you  can. 

12.  In  all  little  pleasures  which  may  occur,  t 
put  self  last. 

13.  To  try  for  "  the  soft  answer  that  turnel 
away  wrath." 

14.  When  we  have  been  pained  by  an  unklft 
word  or  deed,  to  ask  ourselves,  "  Have  I  not  ofte 
done  the  same  thing,  and  been  forixiven  ?" 

15.  In  conversation  not  to  exalt  ourselves 
to  bring  others  forward. 
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16.  To  be  gentle  with  the  younger  ones,  and 
;at  them  with  respect,  remembering  that  we 


re  once  young  too. 

17.  Never  judge  another,  but  attribute  a  good 
itive  when  we  can. 

18.  To  compare  our  manifold  blessings  with 
trifling  annoyances  of  the  day. 


BOOKS. 


BY  OLD  HUMPHREY. 

If  all  good  books  were  read,  and  all  bad  books 
rp  burned,  it  would  make  a  very  great  change 
the  world.  The  following  tale  will  instruct 
tifi  of  my  young  readers  how  to  know  a  good 
J  )k  from  a  bad  one. 

■'0  papa  1"  said  Arthur  Bates,  "I  have  been 
iding  one  of  the  very  best  books  that  ever  was 
itten.  Henry  Seymour  lent  it  to  me.  I  wish 
u  had  seen  it." 
"  I  wish  I  had,  if  it  be  so  very  good  a  book  as 
u  say  ;  but  tell  me  Arthur,  what  good  have  you 
from  it  ?" 

'I  can  hardly  tell  you  that;  but  I  know  that 
IS  so  full  of  odd  and  comical  things,  that  1 
ild  not  help  laughing  all  the  time  I  was  i*ead- 
it." 

'  Cheerfulness  is  an  excellent  quality,  and  a 
jd-nalured  laugh  in  its  proper  time  and  place, 
not  to  be  undervalued  ;  but  the  book  from  which 
a  can  get  no  good  can  hardly  be  called  a  good 
)k.  Did  you  learn  any  useful  lesson  from  the 
i  and  comical  things  the  book  contained  ?" 
'  No,  I  cannot  say  that  1  did ;  but  they  were 
y  droll." 

'  I  have  long  intended  to  talk  a  little  with  you 
mt  books,  and  I  may  as  well  do  it  now.  I 
nt  to  explain  to  you  my  opinion  about  a  good 
)k,  for  perhaps  it  may  differ  a  little  from 
rs. 

*J  should  like  to  know  your  opinion,  papa, 
tly." 

'Iregardbooks,Arthur,asfood  forthe  mind, just 
vhat  we  eat,  is  food  for  the  bodj' ;  now  there  are 
oy  kinds  of  pleasant  food  that  are  not  whole- 
le ;  they  do  not  impart  strength  to  the  frame, 
ike  manner  there  are  pleasant  books  which 
not  strengthen,  but  rather  weaken  the  mind." 
'In  what  papa?  for  I  do  not  fully  understand 


You  shall  hear.  If  a  labouring  man  were  to 
nothing  but  sweetmeats,  he  would  not  have 
ngth  enough  to  perform  his  daily  labour ;  and 
'e  were  to  read  no  books  but  such  as  provoked 
laughter,  we  should  neither  get  the  knowledge 
possess  the  inclination  to  discharge  our  com- 
1  duties." 

I  begin  to  understand  you  now." 
Let  me  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  give  plea- 
1  without  imparting  profit.  If  I  were  to  write 
jok  about  a  beautilul  country,  through  which 
a  river  1000  miles  long,  sparkling  like  silver, 
"  having  sands  like  gold,  your  curiosity  would 
nee  be  excited." 

Yes,  that  it  would.  I  should  want  to  know 
tbout  it." 

And  if  the  book  told  you  that  the  trees  which 
S^g  over  the  river  were  bowed  down  with  the 
"nit  delicious  fruit,  and  that  its  banks  were  cov- 
:il  with  myriads  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers, 
'  yi  would  be  more  anxious  than  ever  to  read  it." 

I  And  so  would  everybody,  I  am  sure." 
'  If  it  next  told  you  of  droves  of  elephants 
ling  with  each  other  and  tearing  up  trees  by 
roots ;  and  of  hippopotamuses  lifting  their 
uts  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  or  wallow- 
together  in  the  gullies,  and  of  enormous  cro- 
iles  opening  their  wide  mouths  to  devour  their 
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prey ;  and  of  huge  snakes  almost  as  thick  round 
as  a  man's  body,  rolling  together  in  the  slimy 
swamp,  coiling  themselves  now  and  then,  round 
the  furry  hide  of  a  roaring  tiger,  you  would  hard- 
ly be  able  to  lay  the  book  down  till  you  had  read 
the  rest  of  its  contents," 

"  That  is  the  very  book  that  would  suit  me." 

"And  if  it  told  you  a  little  about  tawny  lions, 
and  tall  giraffes,  and  sandy  deserts,  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  parrots,  and  monkeys,  swinging  by 
their  tails  from  banian  trees,  you  would  not  be 
very  much  disappointed." 

"  No,  that  I  should  not.  I  could  read  such  a 
book  as  that  from  morning  to  night." 

"  I  dare  say  you  could.  But  now  Arthur, 
comes  the  question  ;  unless  you  turned  them  to 
some  profitable  account,  what  good  would  you 
get  from  my  silvery  river,  and  fruit,  and  flowers; 
my  elephants,  hippopotamuses,  crocodiles,  and 
slimy  snakes;  my  roaring  tigers,  tawny  lions, 
tall  giraffes,  cocoa-nuts,  parrots,  and  swinging 
monkeys'!" 

"  1  really  cannot  tell," 

"  If  you  cannot  tell  me  the  good  that  such  a 
book  would  do  you,  let  me  point  out  the  evil.  It 
would,  I  fear,  make  you  very  dissatisfied  with  the 
next  book  that  you  read,  however  useful  it  might 
be,  if  it  did  not  happen  to  be  equally  amusing. 
He  that  dresses  in  purple,  and  fine,  costly  gar- 
ments, would  be  discontented  with  common  clothes. 
He  that  feeds  on  turtle  and  venison,  is  not  likely 
to  be  content  with  plain  fare ;  and  he  who  reads 
no  books  but  those  that  amuse  him,  will  be  very 
impatient  when  required  to  read  those  that  profit 
him," 

"  I  do  think  you  are  right,  papa," 

"  Every  truly  good  book  suited  for  young  peo- 
ple, should  yield  them  both  pleasure  and  profit. 
But  in  order  that  you  may  know  more  particular- 
ly my  opinion  about  a  really  good  book,  I  will 
tell  you  the  points  it  should  possess," 

"  Thank  you ;  that  is  just  what  I  should  hke  to 
know." 

"  A  good  book  for  young  people,  should  afford 
them  amusement;  for  otherwise  they  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  like  it.  It  should  impart  useful 
information,  thereby  making  them  wiser.  It 
should  impress  their  minds  with  some  important 
truth.  It  should  correct  their  errors  in  judgment 
and  practice.  It  should  reprove  vice  and  encour- 
age virtue  ;  and  it  should  increase  their  love  ("or 
mankind,  and  establish  them  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord." 

"  I  shall  try  to  remember  every  word  that  you 
have  said,  and  then  I  shall  be  better  able  than  I 
have  been  to  tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one." 

"The -Bible  has  all  the  points  in  it  that  I  have 
mentioned,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
book  in  the  world.  Well  may  it  be  called  the 
best  of  books ;  for  the  more  we  read  itj  reflect 
upon  it,  love  it,  and  obey  it,  the  greater  will  be 
our  peace  in  this  world,  and  the  brighter  will  be 
our  prospect  of  another.  Remember,  Arthur, 
that  an  amusing  book  may  give  you  pleasure, 
and  a  clever  book  may  add  to  your  knowledge ; 
but  a  book  cannot  be  called  a  good  book,  unless 
it  adds  to  our  usefulness  and  happiness  on  earth, 
or  helps  us  on  our  way  to  heaven." 

Savannah. — It  is  stated  in  a  late  paper,  that 
Savannah,  Georgia,  contains  a  population  of  23,- 
764,  of  whom  9744  are  coloured  ;  of  the  latter, 
about  3000  are  free  men,  the  balance  held  in  sla- 
very. Of  the  whole  9744  coloured,  3070  (nearly 
one-third)  are  members  of  some  religious  society. 
Of  Baptists,  who  have  three  places  of  worship, 
there  are  supposed  to  be  2538;  of  what  is  called 
the  Methodist  African  Church,  452 ;  Independent 


Presbyterian,  40 ;  Episcopal,  40.  They  are  re- 
presented as  having  comfortable  places  of  wor- 
ship, the  first  two  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  being 
lighted  with  gas,  and  having  all  the  fixtures  for 
convenience  and  comfort  which  are  to  be  found 
in  any  similar  places,  "They  receive  no  assist- 
ance from  the  whites  in  these  matters,  and  are 
abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves," 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sarah  Gruhh  to  John 
Conran. 

"  Second  month  26th,  1801. 

"  My  dear  Cousin, — I  am  inclined  to  salute 

thee  and  my  beloved   ,  hoping  that  I  am  not 

wholly  kept  out  of  your  remembrance  in  love.  I 
often  visit  you  in  your  affliction  with  the  best  de- 
sires my  feeble  mind  can  aspirate.  I  feel  renew- 
edly  for  you  on  the  approaching  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. Oh!  what  a  time  for  the  most  approved  1 
how  hard  to  steer  faultless !  and  yet  under  the 
banners  of  the  Captain  of  the  soul's  salvation, 
conquest  is  gained  over  evil  in  all  its  intricacies. 
Nothing  has  yet  happened  that  can  make  us  du- 
bious; the  Lamb  and  his  followers,  will  have  the 
victory  ;  the  point  is  to  be  His  followers,  and  then 
all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one  shall  fail. 

"  A  sore  trial  has  come  on  the  church,  and  it 
behoves  all  who  wish  the  restoration  of  good  or- 
der, to  take  strait  steps,  for  there  is  not  a  disposi- 
tion to  feel  compunction  at  cutiing  off  the  skirt  of 
the  robe  of  the  anointed;  the  language  may  well 
be  uttered,  '  Rejoice  not  against  me,  O  mine  ene- 
my ;'  and  I  trust  some  tried  depreciated  ones  may 
say,  '  When  I  sit  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  be 
a  light  unto  me,'  &c.  Quietness  seems  one  of 
the  best  weapons  of  defence  ;  not  a  withhoLling 
through  fear  of  man,  but  a  watching  unto  prayer, 
that  nothing  may  be  attempted  without  the  ability 
that  cannot  be  foiled  ;  great  must  be  the  sutlering 
of  the  honest-heerted ;  but  if  it  tend  to  deepen,  if 
it  awaken  to  righteousness,  we  may  hope  it  will 
work  for  good,  to  those  \vho  hold  fast  the  form  of 
sound  words,  and  are  not  shaken  in  mind,  and 
that  the  dear  people  who  stray  from  the  fold,  may 
be  brought  to  see  their  error." 

[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 
Chinese  Magic  Mirrors  Explained. — A  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  given  in  Europe  to  cer- 
tain metallic  mirrors  fabricated  in  China — in  which 
forms  of  letters,  flowers,  and  animals  are  embossed 
on  the  back,  which  is  not  polished.  On  looking 
directly  and  as  closely  as  possible  on  the  polished 
face,  no  trace  of  these  figures  is  seen  ;  but  if  the 
mirror  is  made  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon 
a  wall  or  screen,  the  ornaments  on  the  back  are 
plainly  seen  in  the  reflected  light.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  but 
hitherto  unsuccessfully.  On  the  1st  of  April,  how- 
ever, M.  Biot  exhibited  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  Paris,  one  of  these  mirrors,  made  by  M. 
Lerebours.  It  appears  that  in  1847  MM.  Arago 
and  Biot  suggested  an  explanation,  founded  on  the 
fact,  that  as  the  embosssing  on  the  back  surfaces 
gave  different  thicknesses,  and  therefore  different 
resistances  to  the  metal,  when  the  face  came  to 
be  polished,  the  surface  opposite  the  raised  por- 
tions  would-be  more  resistant,  and  would  be  raised 
in  a  convex  form,  while  that  opposite  the  hollow 
would  under  the  same  pressure  be  slightly  con- 
cave— these  effects  being  so  slight  as  to  be  invisi- 
ble  to  an  ocular  examination  of  the  surface,  but 
becoming  manifest  by  the  deviations  impressed  on 
the  reflected  rays.  To  test  this  theory,  M.  Lere- 
bours took  an  ordinary  daguerreotype  plate  of 
copper  plated  with  silver,  and  on  the  copper  back 
he  engraved  a  crescent,  and  then  polished  the 
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TH-E  friend: 


plate.  Looking  directly  on  it,  and  as  carefully 
as  possible,  nothing  is  seen  ;  but  when  the  sun's 
rays  were  received  on  the  plate  and  thrown  on  a 
screen,  the  form  of  the  crescent  was  clearly  de- 
fined in  the  reflected  image,  darker  or  lighter  than 
the  rest,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  mirror 
from  the  screen. — Cosmos,  5th  August,  1853. 


Love  and  Labour. — Love  and  action  do  ne- 
cessarily evince  each  other.  True  love  cannot 
long  lurk  unexpressed  ;  it  will  be  looking  out  at 
the  eyes  ;  creeping  out  at  the  mouth ;  breaking 
out  at  the  fingers'  ends  in  actions  of  dearness. 
O  Lord,  in  vain  shall  we  profess  to  love  thee,  if 
we  do  nothing  for  thee. — Bishop  Hall. 


The  Debais  states  that  there  are  30,000  politi- 
cal prisoners  in  the  Papal  dominions. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  19,  1853. 


In  the  course  of  last  summer,  Philadelphia  was 
again  visited  by  the  yellow  fever,  a  disease  which 
twice  in  the  last  century  nearly  depopulated  it, 
but  which  though  occasionally,  appearing  since 
then,  has  never  prevailed  here  extensively  as  an 
epidemic.  The  impression  of  terror  made  by  its 
awful  fatality  in  1793  and  1798,  has  been  trans- 
mitted tothe  |)resent  time, and  hence,  whenever  any 
cases  of  the  dire  malady  have  occurred  among  us, 
an  alarm  has  been  quickly  spread,  and  much 
exaggeration  and  many  false  statements  respect- 
ing us  oiigin  and  spread,  are  freely  circulated  in 
both  town  and  country.  We  think  it  therefore 
worth  while  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of 
some  of  the  facts  connected  with  its  appearance 
and  extent  in  our  city,  during  the  summer  just 
passed  by.  They  are  taken  principally  from  the 
reports  made  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  by  Dr. 
VV.  Jewell,  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of 
Health. 

On  the  25th  of  the  Sixth  month,  the  barque 
Mandarin,  Capt.  R.  N.  Cam[)bell,  sailed  from 
Citnlucgos,  Cuba,  for  Philadelphia,  all  in  good 
health,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  molasses  and 
cigars.  No  epidemic  was  prevailing  when  the 
barque  lel't  the  port  of  Cienfuegos.  On  arriving 
at  the  J^azarctlo,  nine  miles  below  our  city,  on  the 
l'2lh  of  Seventh  month,  the  captain  reported  cases 
of  small-pox  and  fever  at  Cienfuegos,  when  he 
left,  and  that  he  had  lost  two  of  his  crew  on  the 
passage  with  fever.  The  vessel  was  detained  at 
llic  Lazaretto  one  day,  the  crew  were  examined 
6r[)arately  by  the  physician,  and  found  to  be  all 
in  good  health.  During  the  day,  the  barque 
was  thoroughly  ventilated  and  lumigatcd,  the 
Ijedding  aired,  clothing  washed,  &c,,  the  clothes 
and  bedding  ol'  the  two  sailors  who  iiad  died  on 
the  passage  were  destroyed.  The  Mandarin 
reached  the  city  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  and 
came  lo  at  Soi.ih  street  wharf.  On  the  IGth,  she 
was  taken  to  the  lower  side  of  Lombard  street 
whnrf,  and  there  discharged  her  cargo:  her  crew 
iiiid  been  previously  discharged.  During  all  the 
limo  of  her  lying  at  South  street  wharf,  and  while 
iho  cargo  was  discharging,  there  was  no  case  of 
yellow  or  malignant  lever  occurred,  nor  did  any 
one  of  her  crew,  (all  of  wiiom  left  her  before  she 
was  unloaded,)  sutler  from  the  disease,  nor  so  far 
as  IS  known,  any  of  the  labourers  employed  in 
discharging  her  cargo.  After  -the  cargo  was 
token  out,  and  ihey  began  to  pump  out  the  bilge- 
water,  it  gave  rise  to  a  most  noisome  effluvia. 
On  the  VJOih,  the  barque  dropped  down  lo  Almond 


street  wharf,  and  was  there  pumped  out,  the  wa- 
ter infecting  the  whole  atmosphere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. On  the  26th,  she  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Health  officer,  and  carried  down  by 
the  river,  and  scuttled.  The  watchman  who  re- 
mained on  board  of  her  from  her  first  arrival  at 
the  city,  the  Health  officer,  and  the  men  taken  on 
board  of  her  by  him,  five  in  number  all  continued 
in  the  enjoyment  of  health. 

The  first  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred  on  the 
19th  of  the  Seventh  month,  in  the  person  of  a 
young  man  who  drove  a  car,  and  occupied  a  stand 
on  the  upper  side  of  South  street  wharf.  He  died 
in  seven  days.  The  next  was  the  captain  of  a 
brig  which  laid  near  the  Mandarin.  He  died  in 
three  days.  In  the  course  of  ten  days,  fifteen 
other  cases  occurred,  including  the  captain  and 
mate  of  the  Mandarin,  all  of  them  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lombard,  South,  or  Almond  street  wharves. 
The  disease  gradually  manifested  itself  in  isolated 
cases,  scattered  in  various  sections  of  the  city  and 
districts,  nearly  all  traceable  to  what  has  been  called 
the  infected  district,  which  was  comprised  between 
Union  street  on  the  north.  Queen  street  on  the 
south.  Second  street  on  the  west,  and  the  Delaware 
on  the  east.  There  were  however,  about  twenty 
cases  in  different  locations,  the  origin  of  which  is 
unknown,  as  they  had  had  no  communication 
with  the  infected  district,  or  with  persons  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease.  The  last  case  occurred  on 
the  8th  of  Tenth  month,  and  from  the  commence- 
ment, on  the  19th  of  Seventh  month,  to  that  date, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy  cases.  Of 
these,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  or  seventy- 
five  per  cent.,  died.  The  greatest  number  of 
cases  that  occurred  in  any  one  day,  was  ten, 
which  happened  on  the  11th  and  on  the  19th  of 
the  Ninth  month.  Ninety-three  of  the  cases  were 
males,  and  seventy-seven  females :  sixty-eight 
were  natives  of  these  United  States,  and  the  re- 
maining one  hundred  and  two,  from  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  European  continent. 

The  origin  of  the  disease  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  speculation,  and  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  decide  positively,  whether  it  was  on  board  of 
the  Mandarin  when  she  arrived  at  our  port,  or 
not.  There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  disturbance  of  the  putrid  water  in  her 
hold,  difTused  through  the  atmosphere  in  her  vici- 
nity, a  poison,  which  acted  upon  the  systems  of 
some  of  those  exposed  to  it,  so  as  to  produce  ma- 
lignant or  yellow  fever;  and  yet  this  poison  did 
not  manifest  itself  on  board  the  vessel,  but  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Nor  is  it  less  apparent,  that  the 
whole  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  Lombard 
street,  South  street,  and  Almond  street  wharves, 
was  already  highly  contaminated  by  the  exhala- 
tions from  their  filthy  docks,  and  the  alleys  run- 
ning towards  them,  prior  to  tho  Mandarin  being 
brought  to  them  ;  and  probably  this  was  sufficient 
of  itself,  while  the  thermometer  was  ranging  so 
high,  to  produce  the  fever.  The  non-contagious 
character  of  the  disease,  that  is  to  say,  that  a 
person  sick  with  the  fever,  does  not  generate  the 
poison  which  will  communicate  it  to  another  not 
exposed  to  the  infected  atmosphere,  appears  to 
be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  of  the  many  cases 
which  were  nursed  in  families  and  hospitals  out 
of  the  infected  district,  there  was  no  instance  of 
the  disorder  being  propagated  to  those  around  and 
in  constant  intercourse  with  them ;  and  yet  the 
fever  never  appeared  here,  in  a  more  malignant 
type,  or  proved  more  rapidly  fatal. 

In  thus  recurring  to  the  partial  visitation  of  this 
destructive  malady,  and  marking  the  manner  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  our 
widely  extended  city,  and  the  evidence  afforded 
that  the  deleterious  agent,  whatever  it  may  be, 


and  from  whatever  course  it  may  have  sprun 
was  present  in  our  midst ;  striking  down  one  her 
and  another  there,  we  think  there  is  abunda 
cause  for  humble  acknowledgment,  and  since 
gratitude  to  the  merciful  Preserver  of  men,  th 
He  was  pleased  to  spare  us  from  the  chastiseme 
which  the  many  and  grievous  sins  so  rife  in  th 
community,  greatly  merit;  that  while  he  perm^ 
ted  the  pestilence  that  walketh  at  noonday, 
manifest  itself  sufficiently,  to  convince  us  of  t| 
awfulness  of  the  impending  scourge,  and  the  i, 
sufficiency  of  human  skill  to  control  or  arrest  I 
he  was  pleased  to  withhold  his  chastening  hani 
and  to  suffer  us  to  go  on  still  longer,  in  the  e! 
joyment  of  that  general  health  and  prosperii 
which  has  so  long  attended  our  course,  and  f; 
which  we  must  yet  individually  give  an  accounli 
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By  the  steamships  Franklin,  America,  and  Baltj 
from  Liverpool,  we  have  dates  to  the  2d  instant.  j 

GREAT  BRITAIN.— Parliament  further  prorogul 
to  the  26th  of  this  month.  Market  for  breadstuft's  ij 
tive,  at  increasing  prices.  Cotton  unchanged,  but  di| 
The  money  market  stringent.    The  cholera  is  subsidiil 

TURKEY.— The  English  and  French  fleets  have  pal 
ed  the  Dardanelles.  There  is  a  reported  collision  ]| 
tween  the  Russian  and  Turkish  forces  on  the  Danul 
There  are  also  rumours  of  an  armistice.  I 

RUSSIA. — The  Minister  of  Finance  has  informed  B 
British  merchants  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  their  propej 
as  well  as  persons,  would  be  respected,  notwithstand 
the  warlike  appearance  of  things  between  the  two  coi 
tries,  growing  out  of  the  Turkish  Question.  I 

CHINA. — The  revolution  progresses,  and  as  the  col 
try  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  trade  is  much  at  a  stal 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.— Some  steps  have  been  ta 
in  Oahu,  towards  annexing  the  island  to  the  Dnij 
States.  Large  quantities  of  wheat  have  been  raiseij 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  2400  bushels  are  reported! 
Mani  alone.  It  was  thought  that  1500  acres  wouldl 
put  in  with  that  grain  this  season.  The  yield  ill 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  small-pox  is  raging;  ll 
deaths  had  occurred  by  it.  I 

CUBA. — Rumours  of  revolt,  and  much  excitemenn 

UNITED  STATES.— iVe«;  rbr/c— Deaths  in  the  I 
last  week,  374.  The  Hudson  River  Railroad  Compfl 
are  building  a  locomotive  intended  to  run  to  Alhj 
from  New  York,  in  two  and  a-half  hours.  This  will 
over  55  miles  an  hour.  I 

New  Jersey. — A  man  by  the  name  of  Pease,  has! 
vented  a  hoe,  which  drops  the  requisite  numbei 
grains  of  corn  in  each  hill.  I 

Pennsylvania. — The  discovery  of  a  mine  of  tin  oil 
Clearfield  county,  is  reported.  Deaths  in  Philadelil 
last  week,  147.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  attil 
ing  the  public  day  schools  in  the  county,  on  the  30tl 
last  Tenth  month,  was  50,085.  The  expenditure  foil 
support  of  the  schools  during  the  year  ending  that  I 
was  §411,302.85.  I 

Arkansas. — The  planters  have  commenced  grinl 
sugar  cane.    The  yield  is  abundant ;  quality  excell 

Texas. — The  j-ellow  fever  is  diminishing,  althougB 
parts  it  is  still  raging.  A  large  cotton  crop  likely  tl 
gathered,  notwithstanding  it  was  somewhat  injur(B 
places.  Other  crops  excellent.  Rice  of  good  quB 
raised.    Emigration  into  the  State  increasing.  I 

California. — The  steamer  Star  of  the  West,  at  I 
York,  brought  more  than  seventeen  hundred  tl 
sand  dollars  in  gold-dust,  from  California.  The  ill 
mation  from  the  mines  is  encouraging, — plenty  of  I 
and  nuggets.  Sonera  had  been  again  burned.  ■ 
Utah. — The  Indians  more  quiet.  I 


Correction. — In  the  2d  paragraph,  2d  column,  6tt| 
of  last  week's  editorial,  for  "  1300  slaves,"  read  "  13,( 


Married,  on  the  26th  ult.,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Sil 
Isaac  Morgan,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mary,  dau|B 
of  Thomas  S.  Bacon,  of  Salem  county,  New  JerseyM 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Mulberry  si 

Philadelphia,  the  3rd  instant,  Benjamin  Philim 
Phkbe,  daughter  of  Gainer  and  Mary  C.  Moore,  H 
this  city.  H 

 ,  on  .the  5th  inst.,  at  Friends'  meeting, 

moreland,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  Nathan  L.  Hak 
Elizabeth  N.,  daughter  of  Joshua  Naramore. 
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!:§ TTO-THEOLOGY,  OR  BOTANY  AND  RELIGION. 

(Continued  from  page  66.) 

As  regards  their  minute  structure,  plants  have 
divided  into  those  which  are  composed  en- 
y  of  small  bladders  or  vesicles  called  cells, 
3d  together  in  various  ways ;  and  those  which 
furnished  not  only  with  cells,  but  with  long 
ed  tubes  called  vessels.    The  former  are  de- 
li" linated  cellular  plants,  and  they  may  be  illus- 
rated  by  mushrooms,  moulds,  sea  weeds  and 
5ns,  which  have  no  conspicuous  flowers,  and 
reproduced  by  small  cellular  germs ;  the  latter 
itti  ive  the  name  of  vascular  plants,  and  are  seen 
™  le  case  of  ordinary  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs 
sh  have  more  or  less  evident  flowers,  and  are 
oduced  by  true  seeds. 

The  structure  of  the  cells  and  vessels  of  plants 
only  be  fully  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
e.    The  examination  of  these  tissues  amply 
lys  the  trouble  attendant  upon  it.    In  some 
3  and  vessels  there  are  seen  beautiful  mark- 
in  the  form  of  dots  or  rings,  or  bars,  or 
iiil||es,  coiled  up  like  a  cork-screw.    Hence  arise 
various  names  of  dotted,  annular  or  ringed, 
red  or  ladder-like,  and  spiral  cells  and  vessels. 
!se,  along  with  woody  tubes,  may  be  seen  in 
rent  parts  of  the  same  plant. 
Common  mould  and  mushrooms  are  compos- 
Df  cells  united  together;  so  are  the  pith  of 
s,  cotton,  cork  from  the  outer  bark  of  the  cork 
;,  rice-paper,  and  the  paper  of  the  ancients, 
lio(  ie  from  the  papyrus — the  bulrush  of  Scripture 
vhose  nodding  heads  of  flowers  so  well  corres- 
d  with  the  statement  of  the  prophet,  '  Bow 
en  his  head  as  a  bulrush,'    All  fleshy  fruits, 
the  peach,  bread-fruit,  and  succulent  rppts,  as 
elj  nip,  contain  a  large  quantity  of  cellular  ti'.sue  ; 
i  the  object  of  the  horticulturist  in  many  in- 
nces  is  to  increase  it,  and  thus  to  render  veget- 
es  tender  and  succulent,  which  would  other- 
ie  be  tough  and  dry.    Cells  often  become  hard- 
d  and  thickened  by  matter  deposited  inside 
us  the  hard  shell  of  seeds,  and  the  stone  of 
its,  consists  of  woody  cells.    The  coverings  of 
ne  seeds,  as  Collomia,  exhibit  beautiful  spiral 
Is,  the  fibres  of  which,  when  moistened  by  wa- 
r!j|§,  uncoil  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  form  a 
utiful  object  under  the  microscope.    The  ob- 
t  of  this  seems  to  be  to  fix  the  seeds  in  the 
MSt  soil  after  being  scattered.    Peculiar  annu- 
cells  are  met  with  in  Cactuses, 
"  The  woody  parts  of  plants  consist  of  elon- 
ted  tubes,  tapering  to  each  end,  and  rendered 
igh  by  woody  matter  deposited  inside.  These 
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woody  tubes  can  be  separated  from  the  bark  and 
stems  of  many  plants  by  maceration  or  steeping 
in  water ;  and  in  this  way  hemp,  flax,  and  bast 
are  procured." 

"  Thus  all  the  parts  of  plants,  including  root, 
stem,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  are  composed  of 
cells  and  vessels  of  difl^erent  kinds,  either  separate 
or  combined  ;  and  by  means  of  these  simple  tis- 
sues the  Almighty  Creator  carries  on  all  the 
wondrous  processes  of  vegetable  life.  The  ab- 
sorption or  imbibition  of  nourishing  fluids  takes 
place  by  the  cells  of  the  root ;  the  sap  then  rises 
through  the  cells  and  vessels  and  intercellular 
canals  of  the  stem ;  it  reaches  the  cells  and  ves- 
sels of  the  leaf,  and  is  there  exposed  to  the  action 
of  air  and  light,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  various  se- 
cretions given  off  as  it  descends  through  the  cells 
and  vessels  of  the  bark.  Thus  the  functions  of 
nutrition  or  nourishment  are  accomplished.  The 
cells  and  vessels  of  the  flower,  on  the  other  hand, 
undergo  various  changes,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
perform  the  functions  of  reproduction,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  seed, 

"  Besides  a  general  movement  of  sap,  there  are 
also  special  movements  occurring  in  cells  and 
vessels.  In  the  cells  of  aquatic  plants,  such  as 
Chara,  and  Vallisneria,  there  is  a  distinct  and 
regular  motion  of  granules,  which  is  easily  seen 
under  the  microscope.  These  movements  are 
promoted  by  moderate  heat,  and  they  seem  to 
take  place  in  a  spiral  manner  round  the  cells. 
They  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
individual  cell,  and  the  formation  of  new  cells. 
In  the  jointed  hairs  seen  in  the  flowers  of  the  Vir- 
ginian spider-wort,  and  in  the  hairs  of  the  com- 
mon nettle,  similar  motions  are  observed.  In  cer- 
tain vessels  of  plants  called  laticiferous,  obscure 
movements  of  granular  matter  have  been  detect- 
ed. These  vessels  have  a  peculiar  structure,  and 
unite  together  freely,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  net- 
work. They  are  best  seen  in  plants  with  milky 
or  coloured  juices,  as  the  India-rubber  and  Gutta- 
percha plants,  the  Cow  tree.  Spurges,  and  Celan- 
dine. Some  consider  the  motions  in  these  vessels 
as  being  connected  with  the  return  of  the  sap 
from  the  leaves  to  the  bark.  All  the  textures  of 
which  we  have  been  treating  are  microscopic." 

"  The  plant  in  its  embryo  or  youngest  state 
consists  entirely  of  cells.  In  the  case  of  flower- 
ing plants,  it  is  contained  in  the  seed,  and  along 
with  it  there  is  a  store  of  nourishment  for  its  fu- 
ture growth.  This  nutritive  matter  is  in  some 
cases  incorporated  with  the  young  plant,  as  in  the 
bean  and  pea,  the  fleshy  lobes  of  which  are  part 
of  the  young  plant;  in  other  cases  it  is  separate 
from  the  young  plant,  as  in  the  coco-nut  and 
wheat.  In  palms  generally  the  young  plant  oc- 
cupies a  small  part  of  the  seed,  and  the  nourish- 
ment is  abundant,  although  sometimes,  as  in  the 
date  and  the  ivory  palm,  very  hard.  In  the 
grains  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  the  young  plant 
is  minute,  while  the  starch  and  glutinous  matter 
stored  up  along  with  it  is  large, 

"  When  the  seed  is  placed  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  little  plant  begins  to  sprout  or 
germinate.  In  order  that  this  process  may  take 
place,  it  is  necessary  that  moisture,  heat,  and  air 
should  be  present,  and  it  is  also  important  that 


the  plant  at  first  should  be  excluded  from  direct 
light.  The  supply  of  these  requisites  must  be 
properly  regulated,  and  in  doing  so  the  nature  of 
the  soil  must  be  attended  to.  One  of  the  most 
important  operations  for  enabling  grain  to  grow 
and  give  abundant  produce  is  draining.  Undrain- 
ed  soil  from  having  much  moisture  is  cold,  is  de- 
ficient in  the  supply  of  air,  and  prevents  the  con- 
stant renewal  of  food  to  the  roots.  Draining  car- 
ries away  superabundant  moisture,  allows  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  fluid  nourishment  to  penetrate 
through  the  soil  at  the  roots,  permits  the  access  of 
air  and  heat,  and  thus  materially  contributes  to 
the  health  and  vigour  of  the  crops.  The  soil 
must  therefore  be  prepared  and  fitted  for  the 
seed,  otherwise,  as  far  as  regards  useful  and  nu- 
tritious plants,  the  sowing  will  be  unproductive, 
'  Man  must  gain  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,' — (Gen.  iii.  19.)  The  garden  of  the  slug- 
gard no  doubt  produces  plants,  but  they  are  not 
such  as  are  fitted  for  the  nourishment  of  man.  '  I 
went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful ;  and,  lo,  it  was 
all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  cov- 
ered the  face  thereof.' — (Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31.)  As 
the  sluggard  will  not  plough,  he  shall  beg  in  har- 
vest and  have  nothing. — (Prov.  xx,  4.) 

"  When  seeds  are  sown  naturally,  they  have 
only  a  slight  covering  of  soil,  and  if  they  happen 
to  become  deeply  buried,  the  proper  access  of  air 
is  prevented,  and  their  sprouting  is  retarded.  It 
is  of  importance  that  man  in  sowing  seeds  should 
imitate  what  occurs  in  nature.  They  should  be 
placed  at  a  moderate  and  equal  depth.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  regular  ploughing,  in  order  that 
all  the  grains  may  be  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  plants  may  be  uniform.  When 
ploughing  is  irregular,  the  grain  sinks  to  different 
depths,  some  plants  come  up  before  others,  and 
they  ripen  at  different  periods, — an  occurrence 
which  tends  to  injure  the  harvest;  for  the  ripe 
grain  when  allowed  to  remain  beyond  a  certain 
period  loses  part  of  its  nutritious  qualities,  and 
thus  the  produce  of  the  field  is  diminished  in 
value.  Seeds  often  lie  long  dormant,  especially 
when  placed  too  deep  in  the  earth,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  soil  is  turned  up  and  air  admitted  that 
they  spring  up.  Many  are  the  instances  of  seeds 
retaining  vitality  long,  when  buried  in  the  ground, 
under  certain  conditions.  The  seeds  of  white 
clover  may  remain  in  the  soil  for  many  years, 
and  yet  when  brought  near  the  surface  so  as  to 
be  within  the  action  of  the  air  germinate  freely. 
After  the  great  fire  of  London,  numerous  plants 
sprung  up,  the  seeds  of  which  would  appear  to 
have  lain  long  in  the  ground.  While  seeds  natu- 
rally preserved  in  the  soil  and  in  peat  mosses 
retain  their  vitality,  it  is  not  easy  for  man  to  imi- 
tate these  conditions.  All  the  stories  about  the 
germination  of  mummy-wheat  are  doubtful.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  authentic  case  of 
such  an  occurrence  having  taken  place.  No 
doubt  there  are  numerous  fields  of  what  is  called 
mummy-wheat  over  the  country,  but  none  can  be 
proved  by  unimpeachable  evidence  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  grains  of  the  same  age  as  the  mummies. 

"  The  various  phenomena  connected  with  the 
sprouting  of  the  seed  are  well  seen  in  the  malting 
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of  barley.  The  grain  is  exposed  to  moisture, 
heat,  air,  and  is  kept  in  comparative  darkness.  It 
is  precisely  in  circumstances  fitted  for  its  sprout- 
ing, or  germi?iation,  as  it  is  called.  A  very 
marked  change  takes  place  in  the  contents  of  the 
grain.  The  starch,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  unfit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant,  is  con- 
verted into  sugar,  which  is  soluble,  and  easily 
taken  up  by  the  cells  of  the  plant  as  food.  The 
young  roots  are  first  protruded,  and  then  the  stem 
rises,  surrounded  by  a  leaf  called  a  cotyledon,  or 
seed-leaf.  If  the  barley  were  allowed  to  grow, 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  would  be  used  by  the 
plant.  But  man  wishes  to  get  the  sugar,  and  he 
therefore  stops  the  plant  in  its  growth  by  drying 
it,  and  thus  makes  malt. 

"  In  many  plants,  the  embryo,  in  place  of  hav- 
ing only  one  cotyledon,  as  in  grasses  and  palms, 
has  two.  These  cotyledons,  during  the  sprouting 
of  the  plant,  either  rise  above  ground,  and  appear 
as  temporary  leaves  of  a  peculiar  form,  as  is  seen 
in  the  lupin;  or  they  remain  below  ground  as 
fleshy  lobes,  and  are  gradually  absorbed,  as  in 
the  bean.  In  plants  which  have  no  flowers,  as 
ferns,  mosses,  sea-weeds,  and  fungi,  the  little 
germs  are  simple  cells  without  any  cotyledon, 
which  seem  to  send  out  roots  from  various  parts 
of  their  surface. 

"  Many  are  the  illustrations  in  the  Bible  taken 
from  the  sowing  and  springing  of  the  seed,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  it  falls.  The 
seed  of  the  Word  must  be  sown  in  good  soil,  pre- 
pared by  the  Great  Husbandman  ;  and  when  wa- 
tered by  the  dew  of  His  S[)irit,  it  springs  up  and 
bears  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  growth  is 
slow  and  gradual,  '  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.' — (Mark.  iv.  28.) 
It  may  lie  dormant  for  a  time,  and  in  darkness, 
but  the  spark  of  life  will  ultimately  break  forth. 
In  the  [jarable  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  3  ;  Mark 
iv.  3;  Luke  viii.  5),  the  various  kinds  of  soil  are 
employed  lo  illustrate  the  heart  of  man  in  its  na- 
tural and  in  ils  renewed  state.  In  the  former,  it 
is  hard  and  cold,  and  is  not  prepared  for  the  good 
seed  :  the  seed  does  not  sink  into  it,  or  it  is  chok- 
ed by  weeds,  or  it  lacks  the  dews  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  heaven;  and  hence  it  brings  no  fruit  to 
perfection.  In  the  latter,  there  is  the  preparation 
of  the  Spirit,  nourishment  from  on  high,  the  for- 
mer and  the  latter  rain,  and  fruit,  in  some  thirty, 
in  some  si.xly,  and  in  some  an  hundredfold.  The 
former  and  the  latter  rain  are  often  referred  to 
as  promoting  the  sprouiing  of  the  seed  and  the 
growth  of  the  plant. — (.ler.  v.  24;  Ilos.  vi.  3; 
Joel  ii.  23).  The  first  of  these  rains  look  place  in 
Palestine  after  the  seed  was  sown,  and  the  second 
when  the  corn  was  nearly  ripe  and  harvest  was 
at  hand.  Ho  it  is  with  the  Christian  life.  Some- 
times, just  after  the  seed  of  eternal  life  is  sown  in 
the  iiearls  of  young  converts,  they  are  favoured 
with  joyful  and  refreshing  seasons  of  love  and 
peace.  Oihers  experience  ihc  most  plentiful 
showers  of  heart-reviving  love  just  as  the  sickle 
IS  to  cut  them  down,  that  they  may  be  gathered 
into  the  heavenly  garner. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ments  was  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
American.  One  of  the  New  York  chronometers, 
in  particular,  was  subjected  to  the  severest  tests 
to  which  it  is  possible  to  subject  instruments  ol 
such  delicate  construction;  yet  so  exquisitely  was 
it  provided  with  adjustments  and  compensations 
for  the  very  great  extremes  of  temperature  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  that,  having  suffered 
all  sorts  of  exposure  to  which  such  instruments 
are  liable  in  a  Polar  winter,  it  was  returned  with 
a  change  in  its  daily  rate,  during  a  year  and  a 
half,  of  only  the  eighteen  thousandth  part  of  one 
second  in  time.  In  stating  this  fact  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  temperature  registered 
during  the  winter  in  Wellington  Straits  was  actu- 
ally 46°  below  zero. — Annual  of  Scientific  Dis- 
covery, 


American  Clironomrtcis. — Until  within  a  recent 
period  the  chronomcrs  of  the  best  character  used 
in  ll>o  American  marine,  were  exclusively  of 
Kngllsh  manufuclurc.  Chronometers  are  now, 
however,  manufactured  in  this  country  equal,  if 
not  superior  to  any  produced  elsewhere.  The 
Grinncll  Arctic  Ivxpcdiiion  was  supphcd  with  the 
best  linglish  chronometers,  and  also  wiih  Ameri- 
can ones,  mnnufaclurcd  by  Bliss  &  Crcighton,  ol 
New  York.  On  the  return  of  the  expedition  it 
was  found  that  iho  error  of  the  English  instru- 


A  Word  to  Little  Boys. — Who  is  respected? 
It  is  the  boy  who  conducts  himself  well,  who  is 
honest,  diligent  and  obedient  in  all  things.  It  is 
the  boy  who  is  making  an  effort  continually  to  re- 
spect his  father,  and  to  obey  him  in  whatever  he 
may  direct  to  be  done.  It  is  the  boy  who  is 
kind  to  other  little  boys,  who  respects  age,  and 
who  never  gets  into  difficulties  and  quarrels  with 
his  companions.  It  is  the  boy  who  leaves  no 
effort  untried  to  improve  himself  in  knowledge 
and  wisdom  every  day,  who  is  busy  and  active 
in  endeavouring  to  do  a  good  act  towards  others. 
Show  me  a  boy  who  obeys  his  parents,  who  is 
diligent,  who  has  respect  for  age,  who  always  has 
a  friendly  disposition,  and  who  applies  himself 
diligently  to  get  wisdom,  and  to  do  good  towards 
others,  and  if  he  is  not  generally  respected  and 
beloved,  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth  in 
the  world.  Remember  this,  little  boys,  and  you 
will  be  respected  by  others,  and  you  will  grow  up 
and  become  useful  men. — Selected. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

OUR  FRIEND— THE  POTATO. 

(Concluded  from  page  76.) 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  potato  belongs  to 
a  natural  order  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  remark- 
able for  its  acrid  and  poisonous  properties — the 
order  to  which  the  deadly  nightshade,  henbane, 
capsicum,  mandrake,  thorn-apple,  and  tobacco 
belong.  It  seems  strange  to  find  so  valuable  an 
article  of  food  among  such  suspicious  companions  ; 
and  it  may  seem  equally  strange,  that  the  only 
species  of  the  potato  genus  (solanum)  which  inha- 
bit England  are  both  of  poisonous  nature:  they 
are  the  common  nightshade  (solanum  nigrum) 
and  the  bitter-sweet  (solanum  dulcamara).  Both 
are  common  plants.  The  potato  (solanum  tube- 
rosum) appears  to  have  been  originally  a  native 
of  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  where  it 
grows  wild  from  34°  south  latitude  to  at  least  10° 
or  20°  north  latitude;  that  is,  through  the  subtro- 
pical, tropical,  and  equinoctial  zones.  It  is  usu- 
ally found  on  clilfs,  hills,  and  mountains  near  the 
sen;  and  is  most  abundant  near  Valparaiso,  Men- 
doza,  Quito,  Lima,  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  In 
its  wild  state  the  flowers  are  always  pure  white, 
not  purple-tinted  as  in  its  cultivated  state  with  us. 
It  is  needless  to  describe  a  plant  so  universally 
well  known,  or  lo  enter  into  details  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  its  cultivation.  It  may  surprise  many, 
however,  lo  be  told  that  the  tuber  of  the  potato, 
which  forms  so  valuable  an  article  of  food,  is  not 
a  root,  but  an  under-ground  stem  :  and  that  this 
is  no  mere  scientific  refinement  will  be  evident  to 
any  one  who  will  carefully  take  up  a  potato  plant 
and  examine  it.  The  long,  fibrous,  real  roots 
will  then  be  readily  recognized;  while  the  tubers 
which  grow  from  them  will  be  seen  lo  bo  sprin- 


kled with  buds,  or  "  eyes,"  as  they  are  commoi 
termed.  Now  buds  are  never  lound  upon  x 
roots,  and  their  presence  is  so  characteristic 
the  stem,  that  even  though  it  is  growing  und  I' 
ground,  as  in  this  instance,  its  real  nature  is 
once  shown  by  them. 

The  -potato,  like  some  other  highly-cultiva 
plants,  is  subject  to  peculiar  diseases.  One 
them  is  the  curl.  When  attacked  by  this  disea 
the  plant  ceases  to  grow,  and  becomes  of  a  sicl 
appearance  just  at  the  time  when  the  tubers  shoi 
Ibrm  ;  so  that  the  produce,  if  any,  is  small  and 
bad  quality.  This  disease  first  made  its  appe; 
ance  in  Lancashire,  in  1764,  and  rapidly  spre 
over  the  potato  districts  of  Britain,  exciting  gei 
ral  fears  that  the  plant  would  be  exterminat 
Many  theories  were  framed  to  account  for  it,  a 
many  remedies  advised;  but  all  in  vain,  till 
length  it  was  found  that  it  arose  from  planting, 
seed  potatoes,  tubers  which  were  quite  ripe, 
the  abandonment  of  this  plan,  and  by  saving  su 
for  propagation  as  were  not  fully  ripe,  it  1 
been  observed  that  the  evil  could  be  entirely  p 
vented. 

The  disease  which  for  the  last  six  or  sev 
years  has  infested  this  useful  plant,  is  of  a  ve 
different  nature.  In  the  potato-murrain,  as 
has  been  called,  the  plant  is  commonly  attack 
after  the  tubers  have  been  formed  and  have 
tained  some  considerable  size.  The  leaves  ha 
been  observed  to  be  first  afTected.  The  dec 
usually  appears  as  a  bluish-brown  spot,  on  t 
under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  very  rapidly  extent 
till  the  whole  of  the  plant  above  ground  is  destrc 
ed  and  rotten.  Often  the  whole  process  has  tak 
place  in  a  single  night;  and  a  field,  which  o 
day  has  looked  healthy,  green,  and  vigorous,  b 
next  morning  exhibited  only  the  smitten,  blac 
ened,  and  decaying  haulm.  The  disease  of  t 
tuber  appears  to  be  consequent  upon  that  of  t 
plant :  the  substance  of  it  turns  brown,  emits 
very  peculiar  and  unpleasant  odour,  and  soon  d 
cays  to  a  fetid,  watery  matter.  The  fearful  ra 
ages  which  this  disease  occasioned  in  the  potal 
crops  of  this  and  the  sister  country,  in  1846-7,' 
doubtless  vivid  in  the  recollection  of  all.  Spa 
would  fail  us  to  detail  the  miseries  which  we 
suffered  by  the  Irish  peasantry  in  that  awful  wi 
ter;  how  the  privation  of  food,  clothing,  d: 
warmth,  in  that  inclemeiit  season,  hurried  tho 
sands  to  their  graves  from  sheer  starvation;  he 
they  dropped  down  by  the  way-sides;  how  malir 
nant  fevers,  the  sure  successors  of  famine,  ma 
frightful  havoc  among  those  whom  want  hi 
spared  ;  how  corpses  wanted  coffins  ;  and  how  bl 
dies  were  left  without  burial,  from  the  debili 
which  want  of  food  had  brought  on  their  neig 
hours  ;  how  all  tho  better  feelings  of  human  natu 
seemed  to  be  extinguished,  by  the  extremity 
the  diojress:  details  such  as  these  might  be  mi 
li^.  cd  in  their  most  horrible  forms,  but  we  mt 
forbear.  The  facts  are  still  too  fresh  in  genet 
reroUeclion  to  require  repetition. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  accou 
for  the  potato  disease.  Some  have  attributed 
to  an  insect  (aphis  rapa;) ;  others  to  volcanic  e 
halations  ;  others  to  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmc 
phere  ;  others  to  minute  fungi  or  moulds.  Tl 
last  supposition  appears  to  be  nearest  the  trut 
A  minute  fungus  (botrytis  infestans)  appears 
be  almost  invariably  connected  with  tho  diseas 
and  is  found  on  the  decaying  plants;  the  attat 
of  the  parasite  being  probably  aided  by  some  pf 
disposition  in  the  state  of  the  vegetable,  inducJ 
by  the  season  or  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a  sing 
lar  fact,  that  the  epidemic  seems  to  have  prevai 
ed  throughout  tho  world,  and  that  even  the  wi 
potatoes  of  Chili,  &c.,  were  attacked  by  it.  V: 
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ious  33  were  the  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
lisease,  still  more  numerous  were  the  metliods 
)roposed  for  its  cure.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ver,  that  any  certain  preventive  has  yet  been 
Jiscovered.  Most  methods  proposed  have  an- 
wered  in  some  cases,  and  failed  in  others.  The 
;ause,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  though  still  in 
Oi  iperation,  had  seemed  of  late  years  to  have  very 
lis  nUch  abated  in  virulence;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
he  disease  would  in  time  disappear,  where  due 
are  was  taken  in  the  cultivation.  A  top-dress- 
ng  of  quicklime  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
uccessful  preventives  of  it.  At  the  moment  we 
vrite,  however,  the  disease  seems  to  have  returned 
—in  some  places  with  greater  virulence  than  in 
846.  We  have  beside  us  a  return  from  various 
ounties  in  England,  which  gives  a  very  black 
ummary  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  on  the 
arly  crops.  Before  this  paper  reaches  the  pub- 
c,  however,  the  extent  of  the  calamity  will  have 
leen  more  definitely  determined. 

The  potato  has  other  uses  besides  its  properly 
s  an  article  of  food.  One  important  application 
if  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  its  starch, 
f  fresh  potatoes  are  rasped  into  a  vessel  full  of 
old  water,  the  fluid  will  be  found  to  assume  a 
nilky  appearance;  and  if  then  strained,  and  al- 
Dwed  to  stand,  the  water  will  become  clear,  the 
cula  or  starch  settling  at  the  bottom:  17  lb.  ol' 
tarch  may  thus  be  obtained  from  100  lb.  of  pota- 
,j*)es.  This  farina  or  starch  is  very  similar  to 
rrow-root;  it  is  very  nourishing,  and  if  properly 
repared  may  be  kept  a  long  time.  Even  dis- 
ased  potatoes,  if  fit  for  no  other  use,  may  be  em- 
loyed  for  this  purpose,  and  their  starch  will  be 
s  good  as  that  of  sound  roots.  If  carefully  heat- 
vapour  rises  from  it,  it  loses  its  character 
s  starch,  and  resembles  gum.  In  this  state  it  is 
ery  extensively  employed,  under  the  name  of 
British  Gum,"  in  the  processes  of  calico  print- 
ig,  and  for  stiffening  different  fabrics. 

But,  important  as  these  applications  are,  the 
lain  use  of  the  potato  is  as  an  esculent.  Its 
reat  value  is  not,  however,  generally  appreci- 
ted.  It  is  in  part  to  the  potato  that  we  owe  the 
xtended  term  of  human  lile  that  is  now  enjoyed 
i  Britain  :  for  that  the  average  duration  of  life 
as  considerably  increased  during  the  last  century 
i  indisputable.  The  banishment  of  at  least  one 
jarful  and  formidable  disease  also  may  be  attri- 
uted  to  its  universal  use,  and  the  change  which 
has  mainly  introduced  into  our  habits  as  a  na- 
on  has  probably  been  the  chief  means  of  disarm- 
ig  other  complaints  of  their  virulence,  and  of 
3ndering  them  of  infrequent  occurrence.  Before 
le  introduction  of  the  potato,  carrots  and  turnips 
fere  equally  unknown  in  England,  and  the  main 
iet  of  the  people  used  to  be  butcher's  meat,  with 
le  ami  bread.  During  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
ear,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  lived  on 
ilted  meat,  and  without  any  vegetables  but 
read.  Jn  those  days,  one  of  the  most  feariul 
lourges  of  England  was  scurvy;  not  that  slight 
ffection  of  the  skin  popularly  known  by  that 
ame,  but  a  malady  of  great  malignity  and  viru- 
nce,  accompanied  with  frightful  ulcerations  and 
general  putrid  tendency  of  the  fluids  of  the 
ody.  Every  winter  this  pest  swept  off  multi- 
jdes  in  these  northern  regions,  and  afflicted  thou- 
ands  more  with  sufferings  which  caused  them  to 
rag  on  a  weary  existence.  In  the  British  force 
f  6000  troops,  stationed  about  a  century  since  at 
iuebec,  1000  were  swept  away  by  scurvy  in  one 
'inter ;  and  2000  more  were  so  shattered  in  con- 
titution,  froin  the  same  cause,  that  they  were 
bliged  to  be  sent  home.  It  has  been  most  con- 
lusively  proved  that  this  awful  scourge  was  the 
ffect  of  a  deficiency  of  vegetable  food,  together 


with  the  free  use  of  salt  provisions  ;  the  use  of  a 
vegetable  diet,  in  persons  affected  with  it,  having 
always  been  attended  with  the  prompt  amend- 
ment of  their  symptoms,  and  frequently  with  an 
entire  restoration  to  health.  To  the  potato  then, 
as  furnishing  us  with  an  abundant,  cheap,  and 
wholesome  vegetable  diet,  especially  during  win- 
ter, are  we  mainly  indebted  for  our  almaat  total 
exemption  from  this  disease.  In  son7&  of  our 
prisons,  it  has  occurred  that  the  diet  of  the  pri- 
soners, though  amply  sufficient  in  other  respects, 
has  contained  no  potatoes,  or  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  them.  Tiie  consequence  has  been,  that 
scurvy  has  broken  out  among  them,  but  has  been 
promptly  removed  on  the  addition  of  a  few  pounds 
of  this  vegetable  to  the  weekly  dietary.  During 
the  construction  of  the  Hawick  railway,  the  nav- 
vies, in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  potatoes, 
lived  on  meat  and  bread  ;  and,  as  the  sure  result, 
an  epidemic  of  scurvy  broke  out  among  them. 
These,  then,  are  some  of  the  uses  of  the  potato — 
a  vegetable  which  well  deserves  the  appellation 
of"  the  friend  of  man." 


Tiie  Religion  of  Paying  Debts. — One  of  our 
religious  exchanges  has  the  following  strong 
remarks  on  this  subject.  They  drive  the  nail  in 
to  the  head  and  clinch  it. — Merdiant's  Magazine. 

"  Men  may  sophisticate  as  they  please ;  they 
can  never  make  it  right,  and  all  the  bankrupt 
laws  in  the  universe  cannot  mnke  it  right,  for 
them  not  to  pay  their  debts.  There  is  a  sin  in 
tliis  neglect,  as  clear  and  as  deserving  church 
discipline,  as  in  stealing  or  false  swearing.  He 
who  violates  his  promise  to  pay,  or  withholds  the 
payment  of  a  debt  luhen  it  is  in  his  power  to  meet 
his  engagement,  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  that  in 
the  sight  of  all  honest  men  he  is  a  swindler.  Re- 
ligion may  be  a  very  comfortable  cloak  under 
which  to  bide:  but  if  religion  does  not  make  a 
man  '  deal  justly,'  it  is  not  worth  having." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

DIVINE  SUPPORT. 

There  is  in  the  testimony  of  scripture  abundant 
evidence  of  the  goodness  and  sustaining  power, 
which  our  Almighty  Leader  mercifully  affords 
unto  those  who  humbly  trust  in  him,  and  are  pa- 
tiently endeavouring  to  journey  forward  Zion- 
ward.  These  are  often  brought,  in  the  ordering 
of  unerring  wisdom,  into  great  tribulation  and 
straights,  wherein  they  can  see  no  way  for  their 
deliverance.  Their  situation  may  be  compared 
to  the  Israelites  when  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt, 
to  the  Red  Sea;  the  mountains  were  on  either 
side,  and  the  enemy  pursuing  behind,  yet  at  the 
command  of  their  leader  they  stood  still  that  they 
might  see  the  salvation  of  God.  So  it  is  at  the 
present  time  ;  the  safety  of  those  who  are  brought 
into  tried  places,  often  consists  in  standing  still, 
and  wailing  upon  and  trusting  in  that  Divine  and 
holy  arm  of  strength  which  is  felt  to  be  under- 
neath, until  we  witness  it  to  be  stretched  forth  for 
our  salvation. 

Although  we  may  have  had  to  drink  largely  of 
the  water  of  affliction,  and  been  ready  to  sink 
under  our  sorrows,  and  the  baptisms  which  are 
intended  for  our  refinement,  yet  as  we  trust  in  the 
arm  of  our  heavenly  Father,  a  way  will  be  made 
for  our  preservation  and  salvation,  and  we  shall 
at  times  feel  his  Divine  and  peace-giving  presence 
in  our  hearts,  so  that  our  cups  will  be  made  to 
overflow  with  joy,  and  we  can  in  truth  adopt  the 
language  of  the  psalmist,  "  Happy  is  he  that  hath 
the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help,  whose  hope  is  in 
the  Lord  his  God."  At  these  seasons  of  Divine 
favour,  we  can  sing  songs  of  praise  as  upon  the 


banks  of  deliverance.    Let  us  not  then  become 
like  Israel  of  old,  who  though  they  had  been  fa- 
voured to  sing  their  Deliverer's  praise, soon  forgo 
his  works. 

How  needful  is  it  for  us  at  times,  to  be  brought 
into  deep  baptisms,  that  we  m:iy  individually 
know  a  being  purged  and  purified,  and  fashioned 
according  to  the  will  of  our  Divine  Master;  for  it 
is  by  being  brought  into  these  sufferings,  that  we 
become  more  and  more  experienced  in  Divine 
things,  and  are  led  along  step  by  step  into  those 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  which  the 
world  knoweth  not  of,  and  which  the  wisdom  of 
this  world  can  never  search  out. 

As  we  are  favoured  to  come  into  that  blessed 
state  and  standing  in  righ'eousness,  in  which  we 
feel  our  whole  confidence  and  hope  to  be  in  the 
mighty  arm  of  our  God,  we  shall  witness  his  pre- 
cious promises  to  be  verified,  to  our  joy  and  un- 
speakable comfort.  For  although  we  may  be 
plunged  into  suffering  and  sorrow,  on  account  of 
temporal  bereavements  or  other  afflictions ;  or  may 
have  to  go  mourning  on  our  way,  weeping  as  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altar,  on  account  of  de- 
generacies in  the  church;  and  under  a  sense  of 
the  desolating  effects  of  the  unwearied  enemy 
within  our  borders,  may  be  led  to  exclaim  with 
one  formerly,  "  Spare  thy  people  O  Lord,  and 
give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach  ;"  yet  through 
all  these  conflicts  there  is  a  source  of  holy  joy, 
and  strength  in  a  sense  that  the  almighty  .^rm  is 
underneath,  and  is  able  to  bear  us  above  the  bil- 
lows, and  will,  if  we  are  fiithful  on  our  part,  en- 
able us  to  rise  triumphant  over  all.  As  we  re- 
main faithful  in  times  of  adversity,  keeping  the 
eye  single  to  the  only  Source  of  help,  we  shall  be 
enabled  at  times,  even  in  our  lowest  seasons,  to 
adopt  the  language  of  one  formerly  who  said,  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  because  ha 
lives  I  live  also." 

We  have  cause  to  be  encouraged  by  the  decla- 
ration recorded  in  the  scriptures  of  truth,  that 
"  When  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water  and  there 
is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  I  the 
Lord  will  hear  them,  I  the  God  of  Israel  will 
not  forsake  them ;  I  will  open  rivers  in  high 
places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys, 
I  will  make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and 
the  dry  land  springs  of  water."    Isa.  xli.  17,  18. 

As  we  are  concerned  to  get  down  into  the 
lowly  valley  of  humiliation,  there  will  be  raised 
in  us  a  thirst  for  the  waters  of  that  Fountain 
which  is  set  open  for  all,  and  whereof  if  we  drink, 
we  shall  never  thirst  again.  When  all  other 
lijuntains  fail,  and  every  source  of  joy  hath  pass- 
ed awa)',  then  these  waters  will  arise  within  our 
own  breasts,  to  the  renewing  of  our  fai;h  and 
hope  in  God,  so  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  say 
in  truth,  "  Thou  art  my  Father,  my  God,  and  the 
Rock  of  my  salvation." 

But  alas!  how  man}'  there  are  in  our  poor  de- 
generate, and  in  many  places,  almost  obliterated 
Society,  who  for  the  want  of  dwelling  in  this  hum- 
ble, lowly  state  of  mind,  have  become  weary  in 
well  doing,  and  are  ready  at  times  to  say  with 
some  formerly,  "  It  is  vain  to  serve  God,  and  what 
profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance,  and 
that  we  have  walked  mournfully  before  the  Lord 
of  hosts." 

O  that  these  may  remember,  that  there  is  a 
healing  balm  and  a  peaceful  rest,  for  all  those 
that  love  their  Saviour,  and  walk  humbly  with 
their  God ;  for  those,  that  keep  the  command- 
ments of  Him  who  writes  his  commands  in  their 
hearts.  May  we  all  be  encouraged  to  press  for- 
ward  for  the  mark,  suffering  all  things  with  joy 
and  thanksgiving,  that  so  we  may  be  accounted 
worthy  to  join  ih.it  happy   number  who  have 
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come  out  of  great  tribulation,  having  their  gar- 
ments washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb, 

G.  H. 

ETans,  Eleventh  mo.,  1853. 


Selected. 

I  WILL  ALWAYS  PRAY. 

"  Evening  and  morning  and  at  noon  will  I  pray." 

Psalms. 

I  will  rise  and  pray,  while  the  dews  of  morn 

Like  gems  are  scattered  o'er  tree  and  thorn, 

Ere  the  sun  comes  up,  in  his  glorious  power, 

To  waken  the  bird  and  open  the  flower; 

I  will  turn  from  the  earth  to  heaven  aspiring, 

With  faith  unshaken,  hope  untiring. 

And  for  strength  to  walk  through  the  weary  day, 

To  the  God  of  love  will  I  humbly  pray. 

I  -will  pray  at  noon  when  the  fervid  glow 

Of  the  sultry  sun  is  upon  my  brow  ; 

When  the  flocks  have  sought  the  shading  frees; 

When  the  stream  is  silent,  and  hushed  the  breeze, 

1  will  gaze  o'er  the  beautiful  earth  abroad. 

And  praise  the  doings  of  nature's  God; 

Then  closing  my  eyes  on  the  glorious  day, 

To  the  God  of  love  will  I  humbly  pray. 

I  will  pray  at  eve  when  the  crimson  light 
Is  passing  from  the  mountain's  height; 
When  the  holy,  solemn  twilight  hour 
Is  hushing  the  bird  and  closing  the  flower; 
When  all  is  at  rest  and  the  stars  come  forth 
To  keep  their  watch  o'er  the  sleeping  earth — 
To  Him  who  hath  kept  and  blest  through  the  day, 
To  the  God  of  love,  will  I  humbly  pray. 

Then  will  I  pray,  for  I  find  it  sweet 
To  be  always  found  at  my  Maker's  feet; 
I  will  always  pray — on  the  heavenly  road — 
I  ne'er  shall  faint  while  I  lean  on  my  God. 
I  shall  gather  strength  for  my  upward  flight; 
My  path  will  be  as  a  shining  light ; 
It  shall  heighten  to  perfect,  eternal  day, 
Therefore  to  God  will  I  alwaj-s  pray. 


HUMAN  GRANDEUR. 
We  gaze  on  a  billow  with  wonder  and  awe, 
Swelling  high  as  it  threatens  the  shore  ; 
Till  broken  and  lost  we  forget  what  we  saw. 
And  think  of  that  billow  no  more. 

So  the  pomp  of  the  great,  so  the  fame  of  the  brave, 
So  the  treasures  of  glory  and  pride, 
Tho'  they  mount  on  the  flood,  like  the  high  swelling 
wave, 

Like  that  too  must  ebb  with  the  tide. 


THE  RAINBOW. 
My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky; 
So  was  it  when  niy  lil'e  began  ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man  ; 
So  be  it  when  I  sluill  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  1 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ; 
And  I  could  wisii  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

WOUDSWORTH. 
rrniri  tho  New  York  Tribune. 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  JOUKNALISM. 
In  the  review  oC  ihe  exhibition  of  paper  at  the 
Crystal  I'ulacc,  whicli  we  publish  this  morning, 
is  n  notice  of  a  new  discovery,  which  promises  To 
work  n  revolution  in  the  production  of  newspa- 
pers, Ds  well  ns  of  bf>oks.  We  refer  to  the  straw 
paper  of  Mr.  Mcliicr,  n  French  chemist  and  ma- 
nufacturer. This  orlicic  is  made  entirely  from 
straw,  and,  ns  wn  can  leslify,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  specimens  of  various  qiialiiii-s  is  ns 
good  as  can  be  made  of  rags,  fly  n  new  chemical 
process,  the  invcniion  reduces  the  fibre  of  straw  or 
other  vcyelablo  nubslances,  into  pulp,  which,  we 
believe,  is  then  finished  as  paper  by  tho  ordinary 
methods,  'i'l'e  nilvaninge  ol  the  use  of  straw 
comes  from  i:s  exceeding  ciieapiiess  and  abun- 


dance. Rags  are  scarce,  and  as  the  demand  for 
paper  increases,  become  dearer;  but  there  is  little 
danger  of  a  short  supply  of  straw.  To  discover 
a  way  of  using  it  for  paper  has  long  been  deside- 
rated ;  but,  until  Mr.  Mellier,  no  seeker  had  found 
it  out.  We  are  informed  that  his  process  is  sim- 
ple and  cheap,  and  that  when  he  ceases  to  claim 
compensation  as  patentee  for  its  use,  the  price  of 
paper  cannot  but  fall  very  considerably.  This 
will  work  a  revolution  in  our  journals.  It  will 
enable  those  papers  which  are  now  printed  on 
small,  flimsy,  and  dirty  sheets,  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Tribune,  and  assume  an  appear- 
ance more  worthy  of  metropolitan  journals;  and 
it  will  enable  us  to  use  even  better  and  more  sub- 
stantial paper  than  that  we  employ  at  present. 
The  printing  of  books  will  also  be  cheapened  and 
improved  by  this  great  discovery. 

Another  invention,  of  a  character  no  less  inter- 
esting and  important  to  the  publishers  of  journals 
of  large  circulation,  has  been  patented  by  Mr. 
Victor  Beaumont,  a  citizen  of  New  York,  though 
of  French  birth.    It  is  a  printing-press,  which,  at 
a  moderate  rate  of  speed,  will  deliver  thirty  thou- 
sand sheets,  printed  on  both  sides,  in  a  single 
hour  1    Its  movement  combines  the  original  prin- 
ciples of  Napier,  which  are  applied  by  Hoe  in  his 
great  press,  with  some  new  and  beautifully  sim- 
ple arrangements  and  devices  of  the  inventor.  It 
has  a  large  central  cylinder,  like  the  Hoe  press,  on 
which  are  fastened  the  forms  for  both  sides  of  the 
sheet  to  be  printed.    The  type  are  held  fast  by 
Hoe's  patent  column-rules.    The  paper  used  is  a 
continuous  strip,  or  band,  dispensing  with  men  to 
feed  the  separate  sheets,  as  in  other  power-presses. 
This  strip  or  band  Mr.  Beaumont  arranges  very 
ingeniously  ;  he  avoids  the  inconvenience  insepa- 
rable from  having  it  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  by  lay- 
ing it  in  a  pile,  folded  backward  and  forward,  like 
a  piece  of  broadcloth;  one  end  of  this  pile  is  put 
into  the  press,  which  then  draws  in  its  own  sup- 
ply, without  tearing  or  straining  the  paper,  till  the 
whole  sheet  has  passed  through.    As  there  are 
no  feeders,  room  is  obtained  for  additional  print 
ing  cylinders ;  a  moderate-sized  press  will  have 
twelve  of  these,  and  will  require  three  hands  to 
run  it,  two  of  them  being  employed  in  carrying 
and  looking  alter  the  paper.    Each  twelve-cylin 
der  press  will  work  four  of  these  continuous  sheets 
at  a  time, orone  to  each  three  of  its  cylinders.  Each 
sheet  will  pass  twice  through  ;  at  its  first  passage 
one  of  its  sides  will  be  entirely  printed,  the  forms 
of  the  newspaper  being  impressed  on  it  alternate 
ly.    As  it  comes  out,  the  machine  lays  it  back 
again  in  the  same  sort  of  a  pile,  so  that  when  it 
is  all  done,  the  attendant  supplies  its  place  with  a 
fresh  pile,  and  then  carries  it  to  the  proper  spot 
for  it  to  be  taken  up  and  passed  through  the  sec- 
ond time,  which  prints  the  side  left  blank  before 
Then  the  mechanism  passes  it  along  to  the  knives 
which  cut  the  sheets  apart,  while  another  contri 
vance  puts  them  in  neat  piles  ready  for  the  car 
riers.    These  knives    are    very  ingenious.  A 
serious  dilticulty  has  been  experienced  in  other 
machines  designed  to  print  a  continuous  sheet, 
from  the  fact  that  an  ordinary  knilis  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  cut  paper  which  is  wet  enough  for 
printing.    This  inconvenience  Mr.  Beaumont  ob 
viatcs  by  making  his  serrated,  or  saw-shaped 
knives  with  long  and  acute  teeth.    The  points  ol 
tiie  teeth  easily  pierce  the  paper,  and  once  having 
obtained  an  entrance,  the  cutting  is  completed  in 
an  instant. 

These  are  the  chief  features  of  what  we  consi- 
der a  very  admirable  invention.  No  presses 
have  yet  been  built  on  this  plan,  but  when  we 
statu  that  Mr.  HdC  lins  purchased  the  patent  and 
is  now  ready  to  make  tiiem,  wc  say  enough  to 


convince  practical  men  that  our  opinion  is  wel 
founded.  We  suppose  that  this  press  must  super 
sede  all  others,  for  everywhere  great  rapidity  i 
required.  And  though  the  two  of  Hoe's  grea 
presses  which  we  now  use  have  cost  us  a  larg 
sum  of  money,  we  look  forward  to  being  compell 
ed  at  no  distant  day  to  abandon  them  for  ma 
chines  of  Beaumont's  patent,  in  order  to  suppl 
the  enormous  and  increasing  numbers  of  tht 
Tribune  demanded  by  the  public. 


Gleanings  and  Gatherings.  : 

no  REMEDY.  j 

That  is  a  very  moving  picture  of  God's  lonoi 
suffering  and  of  man's  desperate  wickedness,  an] 
o)  the  terrible  judgments  which  follow  the  exhausli 
ed  patience  of  the  Most  High :  "  The  Lord  Go 
of  their  fathers  sent  to  them  by  his  messengers 
rising  up  betimes,  and  sending;  because  he  ha^ 
compassion  on  his  people,  and  on  his  dwelling 
place :  but  they  mocked  the  messengers  of  Goc 
and  despised  his  words,  and  misused  his  prophets 
until  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  arose  against  his  peo 
pie,  till  there  was  no  remedy. 2  Chron.  xxxv; 
1-5,  16.  Every  impenitent  man  is  daily  an^ 
hourly  approaching  a  condition  in  which  there  i 
no  remedy. — American  Messenger. 


HOME. 

Love  watches  over  the  cradle  of  the  infant- 
over  the  couch  of  the  aged — over  the  welfare  c 
each  and  all ;  to  be  happy,  man  retires  from  th 
out-door  world  to  his  home.  In  the  househol 
circle  the  troubled  heart  finds  consolation,  the  dis 
turbed  finds  rest,  the  joyous  finds  itself  in  its  tru 
element.  Pious  souls,  when  they  speak  of  deatl 
say  that  they  go  home.  Their  longing  for  hea 
ven  is  to  them  a  home-sickness.  Jesus  also  K 
presents  the  abodes  of  eternal  happiness  unde 
the  picture  of  a  home,  a  father's  house.  Doe 
not  this  tell  us  that  the  earthly  home  is  appoints 
to  be  a  picture  of  heaven  and  a  foretaste  of  ths 
hisher  home  ? — National  Magazine. 


i 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GENTLEMAN. 

In  the  case  of  Wag  vs.  Kelson,  tried  at  the  lat 
Bristol  Assizes,  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  thus  definei 
the  character  of  a  gentleman.  The  evidenc 
proved  that  the  defendant,  while  in  the  theatre 
had  said  to  the  plaintiff,  "Do  not  speak  to  me; 
am  a  gentleman,  and  you  are  a  tradesman; 
"  Gentleman,"  said  the  learned  judge,  "  is  a  tert 
which  does  not  apply  to  any  station,  but  to  th 
mind  and  the  feelings  in  every  station.  The  ma 
of  rank  who  deports  himself  with  dignity  an 
candour ;  the  tradesman  who  discharges  the  dutie 
of  life  with  honour  and  integrity,  are  alike  entitle 
to  it  ;  nay,  the  humblest  artisan,  who  fulfils  th 
obligation  cast  upon  him  with  virtue  and  wit 
honour,  is  more  entitled  to  the  name  of  gentlema 
than  the  man  who  could  indulge  in  offensive  an 
ribald  remarks,  however  high  his  station. 
English  Faper. 

EDUCATION. 

A  right  education  is  not  merely  the  reading 
many  books,  but  the  ability  of  making  knowledg 
useful  to  ourselves  and  others.  It  is  not  simpi 
to  acquire  influence  over  our  fellow-creatures,  bl 
to  make  that  influence  subservient  to  moral  exc^ 
lence  and  piety. 

EIGHT  USE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Knowledge  is  not  a  couch  whereon  to  rest 
searching  and  restless  spirit;  or  a  terrace  for 
wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  an 
down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  stai 
for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon  ;  or  a  sort  c 
commnnding  ground  for  strife  and  contenti  in  ;  < 


THE  FRIEND. 
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hop  for  profit  and  sale  ;  but  a  rich  storehouse 
the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of 
in's  estate. — Laid  Bacon. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

A  FAMILY  OF  FAITH. 

A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  SAMUEL  WATSON,  HIS 
WIFE,  AND  SOME  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 
(Continued  from  page  77.) 

Notwithstanding  Samuel  Watson  found  his 
loved  ones  taken  away  from  him,  he  was  ena- 
d  to  bless  his  heavenly  Father,  even  for  these 
^ere  dispensations,  and  seemed  thereby  animated 
still  further  dedication.    In  the  First  month, 
95,  he  went  into  the  market-place  of  Lancaster, 
d  preached  the  everlasting  gospel  of  life  and 
vation  to  the  people,  some  of  whom  appear  to 
i«(Bve  mocked  him.    Not  feeling  clear  of  them,  he 
the  28lh  of  the  same  month,  wrote  "  a  testi- 
my  to  be  read  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster, 
ft  d  such  who  come  to  the  market,  in  the  fear  of 
Lord,  with  godly  reverence."    This  testimony 
placed  in  the  market-place.  A  portion  we  here 
uiBert. 

'  The  Lord  God  of  the  whole  earth  hath  long 
ited  lo  be  gracious  to  you,  and  his  long  sulfer- 
;  and  long  forbearance  should  lead  you  to  re- 
[itance.    Many  of  you  remain  ignorant  and 
)ellious  against  the  offers  and  manifestations  of 
peace  and  good  will  which  he  e.\ tends  both  to 
ur  souls  and  bodies.    He  would  not  that  any 
Duld  die  in  their  iniquity,  but  [would  that]  all 
ght  be  gathered  into  his  new  covenant  of  light, 
,  peace  and  salvation.    Oh  !  consider  how  he 
"  :h  spared  many  whom  he  might  have  cut  off  in 
™  itate  of  sin  and  transgression,  and  so  have  cast 
t  :m  into  hell,  which  is  prepared  for  the  wicked 
*'  £!d  all  that  forget  God.    1  was  lately  moved, 
'  t  jing  up  the  cross,  and  despising  the  shame,  to 
Ippear  in  the  market,  and  declare  the  message 
d  put  into  my  mouth  to  you.    In  obedience  to 
will,  in  performing  what  he  led  me  to,  I  have 
ice,  yea  true  peace  in  my  inner  man.  The  word 
the  Lord  shall  not  return  in  vain,  but  shall 
Ijj^ct  the  thing  for  which  it  is  sent, — and  the  bread 
ich  is  cast  upon  the  waters,  after  many  days 
ill  be  found.    Though  the  enemy  of  the  soul 
;p  many  consulting  for  a  time  under  his  cloud, 
the  seed  of  the  kingdom  will  arise  in  (he  day 
God's  power,  over  all  mountains  of  opposition. 
1,  it  will  spring  and  come  up  in  its  beauty  in 
valley  of  humility — the  prepared  humble  heart 
liji,  male  and  female.    David  in  his  day  was  sen- 
le  of  this  when  he  said,  '  Light  is  sown  for 
righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in 
^rt.'  .... 

*  So  all  people,  let  your  eye  be  to  the  Lord, 
[o  has  sown  good  seed  in  you,  that  your  hearts 
nllei'v      prepared  by  him  to  be  the  good  ground, 
j^j,  vjich  brings   forth   good    fruit, — holiness  and 
.^11  Tjhleousness.    The  seed  of  the  kingdom,  if  it  be 
n  choked  and  cumbered  with  earth  and  evil 
tings,  always  brings  forth  good  fruit, — in  some 
n  re,  in  some  less.    It  is  not  a  profession,  but 
M  )d  fruits  the  Lord  looks  for.    So  in  your  eating 
10*  1  drinking,  buying  and  selling,  marrying  and 
ing  in  marriage,  see  that  you  do  all  in  the  fear 
God,  and  in  a  holy  sense  of  the  grace  that  hath 
)eared  to  you  in  the  inward  parts.    This  will 
;et  in  you  a  holy  awe  and  reverence  to  your 
;ator,  and  keep  you  seasoned  in  words  and  ac- 
is,  out  of  all  idle  communications,  lying  and 
jjjf  earing, — all  defrauding  and  cheating  one  an- 
er.    These  evils  spring  from  the  seed  of  the 
jsjS  pent,  which  by  him  was  sown  in  the  night. 

j'ey  are  the  tares  which  must  be  bundled  and 
,  n  I  nt  in  the  fire  of  God's  wrath.    Therefore  take 


the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  '  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn 
to  do  well.'  Yield  obedience  to  Truth, — so  will 
it  be  well  with  you. 

"  Swear  not,  neither  by  heaven  nor  by  the 
earth,  nor  by  thy  head,  &c. ;  but  in  all  your 
communication,  let  your  yea,  be  yea,  and  your 
nay,  nay ; — for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these, 
Cometh  of  evil.  Obedience  to  the  commands  of 
God  would  bring  people  into  a  sweet  heavenly 
composure  of  spirit,  and  produce  good  order  in 
the  families,  in  markets,  and  in  all  outward  af- 
fairs. The  magistrates,  who  fear  the  Lord,  would 
be  clear  of  much  trouble,  and  would  be  glad  to 
see  good  order.  Those  who  mock  and  scoff  at 
the  things  of  God,  and  count  it  madness  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  public  places,  though  the  preacher 
be  never  so  truly  sent  of  the  Lord,  will  find  the 
Lord  bring  distress  on  their  light,  vain  and  frothy 
spirits, 

"  Let  all  consider  the  path  they  walk  in,  for 
strait  is  the  way  that  leads  to  life  eternal, — few 
there  be  that  walk  therein  ;  but  broad  is  the  way 
that  leads  to  destruction,  and  many  there  are  that 
go  therein.  Let  the  ungodly  amend  their  ways, 
and  repent,  for  the  Lord  will  not  be  mocked,  for 
such  as  every  man  sows,  such  must  they  reap; 
they  that  live  to  the  flesh  bring  forth  the  fruits  ol 
the  flesh,  and  reap  corruption,  and  die  ;  they  that 
live  to  the  spirit  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  spirit, 
and  reap  life.  So  they  that  dwell  in  the  spirit, 
and  walk  in  it,  bring  honour  and  glory  to  God, 
who  alone  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  and  glory,  and 
heavenly  renown  for  evermore.  Amen." 

In  "an  invitation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lancas- 
ter," written  about  the  same  time  he  gives  this 
further  account  of  his  concern  in  the  market- 
place. "Jonah  in  ancient  time,  who  received 
a  command  to  go  and  preach  repentance  to 
Nineveh,  reasoned  within  himself,  and  consulted 
with  flesh  and  blood,  and  was  not  willing  to  go, 
till  the  Lord  pursued  him  with  his  judgment,  and 
made  him  willing  to  give  up  to  his  work.  Then 
a  good  effect  was  wrought,  for  through  unfeigned 
repentance  they  [the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh] 
came  to  be  spared.  So  it  was  in  measure  with 
me.  I  was  very  unwilling  and  backward  to  ap- 
pear in  that  public  place,  where  so  much  hurry, 
and  vain,  raw  conversation  appeared.  Yet  it  is 
the  work  of  true  wisdom  to  utter  her  voice  in  the 
chief  places  of  concourse,  that  the  universal  mani- 
festation of  God's  love  might  be  known  to  every 
creature,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, — that  all 
might  be  without  excuse,  and  the  Lord's  servants 
be  clear  of  the  blood  of  all."  He  further  says, 
his  concern  was  to  give  all  a  summons  and  an 
invitation  to  turn  from  darkness  to  light,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  apostolic  testimony,  to  the  light 
of  Christ  Jesus  in  them,  and  from  the  power  ol 
Satan  to  the  power  of  God  and  word  of  God  in  the 
inward  parts,  that  through  obedience  to  it,  each 
may  obtain  forgiveness  and  remission  of  sins,  and 
be  gathered  to  an  inheritance  with  the  saints  in 
glory,  when  time  here  shall  be  no  more.  The 
invitation  goes  into  many  particulars,  showing  the 
necessity  of  leaving  all  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and 
becoming,  through  purity  of  heart  and  obedience 
to  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  prepared  to  receive  the 
sentence  of  peace  at  last.  '  Come  ye  blessed,  en- 
ter into  the  joy  of  your  Lord.'  He  tells  them, 
"  There  is  as  great  need  now  to  preach  the  cross 
of  Christ  in  his  spiritual  appearance,  upon  your 
crosses  of  stone  and  public  places  of  resort  as 
ever  there  was."  He  tells  them  their  ministers 
feed  them  with  the  letter,  literal  and  brain  know- 
ledge, dead  sacrifices,  prayers,  vain  oblations,  and 
lifeless  sermons,  which  they  take  tythes  and  mo- 
ney for.  He  then  says,  "  If  such  as  I  speak  of, 
who  are  your  high,  proud  and  lofty  teachers, 


were  translated  into  humility,  to  be  true-hearted 
men,  and  were  learned  at  Christ's  school,  to  be 
humble-hearted  and  self-denying  as  the  ministers 
of  God  in  ancient  time  were  and  now  are,  they 
would  labour  with  their  hands,  and  work  for  small 
wages,  to  get  them  a  living,  rather  than  be  accessary 
to  the  danger  and  death  of  sn  many  poor  souls." 

In  the  year  1696  Samuel  Watson  was  brought 
under  exercise,  respecting  the  mountebanks  who 
were  acting  in  the  streets  of  the  town  of  Settle. 
His  soul  had  been  for  several  weeks  concerned 
about  the  matter,  but  on  the  16th  day  of  the 
Twelfth  month,  he  felt  a  command  to  reprove 
them  for  their  acting,  their  pretended  enchant- 
ment, and  quackeries  of  various  kinds.  He  says, 
"Though  I  would  gladly  have  fled  from  this  ex- 
ercise, the  spirit  of  the  Lord  wrought  upon  me, 
that  I  had  no  peace,  till  I  gave  up  in  obedience  to 
him,  and  now  I  am  at  peace  with  the  Lord  in 
this  matter.  When  the  servants  of  the  Lord  have 
done  his  will,  they  have  still  need  of  patience  to 
endure  to  the  end, — to  [enable  them  to]  bear  the 
contradiction  and  hatred  they  meet  with  from  the 
world,  which  lies  in  wickedness."  He  the  next 
day  drew  up  a  paper  entitled  "  The  power  of  God 
exalted  over  the  power  of  Satan  ,•  being  a  testimo- 
ny to  the  mountebanks  and  inhabitants  of  Settle." 

Samuel  Watson's  daughter  Mercy  had  received 
a  gift  in  the  ministry,  and  with  another  faithful 
maiden  Jennet  Stow  travelled  during  the  year 
16'J7,  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  In  1699  Samuel  found  himself 
constrained  in  the  love  of  the  gospel  in  his  old  age, 
to  pay  a  second  visit  to  Scotland ;  and  his  daughters 
Mercy  and  Jennet  Stow,  both  of  whom  appear  to 
have  been  his  spiritual  children,  bore  him  com- 
pany. His  friends  say  of  this  visit,  that  "  he  had 
good  service,  both  among  Friends  and  in  public 
places,  and  his  return  was  to  the  refreshment  and 
satisfaction  of  Friends."  Before  leaving  Scotland, 
he  wrote  the  following  letter: — 

'■Hamilton,  29th  of  Fifth  Month,  1699. 
"  My  dear  Friends  in  Scotland, — 

"The  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  hath  drawn  me 
out  of  my  own  country  to  visit  you  in  the  ancient 
Truth,  having  been  I'ormerly  in  this  nation  about 
forty  years  ago, — a  time  of  hazarJing  my  life  for 
the  elect's  sake,  when  little  appearance  of  that 
heavenly  life  was  brought  forth,  which  now  is 
made  manifest,  and  shines  over  the  cloudy  day. 
Many  are  now  brought  into  the  fold,  where  the 
true  Bishop  and  Shepherd  of  their  souls  is  teach- 
ing them  ;  and  they  know  a  feeding  in  the  green 
pastures  of  Divine  love,  and  a  sitting  down  where 
none  shall  make  them  afraid — living  praises  to 
our  God,  who  hath  wrought  this  great  and  mar- 
vellous work  for  a  remnant  1  And  this  I  do  wit- 
ness in  my  travel,  in  the  several  parts  of  this 
nation;  wherein  I  have  been  comlbrted  in  the 
sweet  appearance  of  Divine  life,  and  the  overflow, 
ings  of  heavenly  love  have  run  forth  as  a  glorious 
stream,  to  the  watering  God's  heritage ;  and  the 
plants  of  renosvn  spring  up  together,  and  are 
more  and  more  strengthened  to  bring  forth  l-ruit 
to  the  honour  and  renown  of  Him,  who  not  only 
plants  but  gives  an  increase. 

"Oyou  tender-hearied  ones,  and  honourable! 
who  spring  from  the  royal  seed,  where  is  no  miv- 
ture  of  wickedness, — you  are  as  marrow  to  my 
bones,  and  so  near  to  my  life,  that  I  am  made  to 
rejoice  in  the  feeling  of  this  great  work  of  salva- 
tion which  God  hath  wrought  among  you,  O  keep 
in  the  tents  of  holiness,  and  to  the  rock  of  your 
salvation!  and  then,  it  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  to 
you,  no  tempest  or  storm,  svhich  may  come  for 
the  trial  of  your  faith,  shall  remove  you  ;  but  ye 
shall  be  built  upon  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be 
removed.    Let  the  weak  be  assisted  and  strength- 
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ened  by  your  gentle  and  tender  care  over  ihem  ; 
let  them  never  be  discouraged  by  your  neglect, 
or  by  the  want  of  godly  care  to  help  them,  even 
the  very  hindurmost  of  the  flock  ;  for  over  these, 
the  enemy  seeks  to  get  advantage,  and  Amalek- 
like  to  destroy  them.  But  the  camp  of  the  Lord 
is  full  of  love  and  of  power,  and  the  shout  of  a 
king  is  among  them  ;  and  the  captain  of  our  sal- 
vation is  with  us,  and  He  teacheth  us  to  make 
war  in  righteousness,  and  He  it  is  that  will  over- 
come all  our  enemies  ;  everlasting  praises  be  to 
Him,  and  that  for  ever  more." 

(To  be  c.oraimiecIO 

Fur  "  'J'lie  Friend.  ' 

There  is  much  force  in  the  remarks  in  the  last 
number  of  "The  Friend,"  under  the  head  of 
"  Practical  faith  in  Divine  revelation,"  in  relation 
to  the  necessity  of  being  practical  believers  in  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  transacting  the 
aflliirs  of  the  church.  Upon  this  subject  that  ex- 
perienced servant  of  Christ,  John  Griffith,  makes 
the  (bllov/ing  remarks: — 

"  W'c  must  live  in  that  power  at  other  times,  if 
we  o.vpoct  its  gracious  assistance  in  the  weighty 
allairs  of  the  church  when  met  for  the  manage- 
ment thereof;  for  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh 
is  but  flesh,  and  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  ol 
God,  nor  so  much  as  see  it.  All  is  certainly  of 
the  11.  sh  that  haih  its  principal  delight  and  salis- 
faciion  in  sublunary  things.  So  that,  although 
some  may  maintain  the  character  of  God's  people 
as  to  the  outward  appearance,  yet  if  the  love  of 
earthly  things  has  the  chief  room  in  their  hearts, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  them ;  and  there- 
fore such  are  not  qualified  to  do  God's  work. 
Church-government,  according  to  the  discipline 
he  in  his  wisdom  has  established,  requires  our  un- 
derstandings to  be  divinely  enlightened  to  move 
rightly  therein.  The  natural  reason  and  under- 
standing, whereby  we  manage  our  outward  affairs, 
although  capable  of  this,  is  altogether  unfll  for  the 
other ;  for  "  the  world  by  wisdom  knows  not 
God  ;"  and  where  persons  speak  and  act  in  this, 
in  nu.'ctings  for  discij)line,  they  are  not  likely  to 
understand  his  work;  but  in  their  pretended  en- 
deavours to  |)romote,  they  mar  it,  and  frequently 
darken  counsel  by  a  multitude  ol'  words  without 
right  know  ledge.  Instead  of  raising  life  in  a  meet- 
ing, liiey  bring  death  and  darkness  over  it,  to  the 
great  pain  of  the  upright-hearted,  who  are  not 
ulwajs  ready,  like  those  above  hinted  at,  but  ex- 
perinieiilally  knowing  their  sulficiency  for  every 
good  word  and  work  to  be  of  God,  they  dare  not 
move  until  it  please  bin),  by  moving  upon  their 
hearts,  to  open  their  understandings  and  to  be  a 
spirit  of  judgment  unto  lliem.  In  this  only  there 
is  n  bindmg  and  loosing,  remitting  and  reiaining, 
with  divine  approbation;  which  is  livingly  known 
and  sealed  upon  the  understandings  of  the  faith 
fill,  by  ihe  Holy  Spirit  of  promise." 

On  llic  Uciilli  uf  u  rriinil. 
Fourth  month,  17713. — Alas!  how  is  a  large 
clegriu  of  iruih,  inward  excellence,  and  whatever 
»-t)hsiiiutes  lru(!  loveliness,  removed  I  how  is  tlie 
bcuuly  riillen  !  AU'ecling  iiisinnce  to  us  iier 
rnecids;  but  to  lliat  nninorlal  spirit  in  her  wiiieh 
Una  long,  ill  prospicl  of  n  future  glorious  admis- 
bion  into  iho  cele^iial  regions  of  light,  been  will- 
ing to  descend  into  ihc  deeps,  and  iliurc  behold 
the  niarvclloua  works  of  H  nn  whom  she  served, 
il  is  tt  happy  lot.  'I'liuugh  .she  sulTcrcd  much, 
though  sorrow  came  in  llio  niglil,  in  llie  close  of 
n  world  wliereiii  she  hud  many  troubles,  yet  joy 
has,  1  doubl  not,  sprung  iu  (he  morning,  in  ihc 
o|K.ning  of  an  endless  day.    How  justly  may  wc 


rejoice  on  her  account,  who  was  counted  worthy 
of  so  early  an  entrance  to  where  the  aged  whose 
work  is  done,  can  but  hope  to  be  :  a  circumstance 
which  the  impatient  mind,  1  believe,  often  wishes 
for.  A  lamentation  for  those  who  knew  her 
worth,  and  who  hoped  for  a  future  uniting  with 
her  in  the  covenant  of  life,  and  of  that  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  may,  with  unfeigned  propri- 
ety, be  adopted. 

For  my  own  part,  all  that  was  within  me, 
(when  I  found  what  thy  intelligence  was)  seemed 
struck  with  amazement,  and  was  lost  for  a  time 
in  reflection  on  her  great  and  awful  change ;  but 
when  1  recollected  myself,  that  she  was  for  ever 
removed  ;  and  that,  through  the  intricacies  of  life, 
1  was  left  to  move  without  her  friendly  assistance, 
and  fellovv-leeling  mind,  a  deep  sense  of  mourn- 
ing ensued:  lor  from  so  short,  and  even  from  a 
long  intercourse,  I  think  I  never  reaped  so  much 
solid  benefit  with  any.  And  alas !  short-sighted 
as  I  was,  I  imagined  it  an  earnest  of  some  future 
fellowship  in  this  life  ;  and  that,  through  the  vari- 
ous trials  that  attended  it,  a  providential  help 
might  be  dispensed  as  through  each  other.  But 
now,  1  find  it  was  the  fulness  allotted  us,  and  that, 
like  Jonah's  gourd,  it  sprung  to  me  in  a  night,  and 
has  withered  before  the  brightness  of  the  day ; 
withered  in  a  time  wherein  my  weakness  leads  me 
too  much  to  lean  on  such  helps.  But  this  shock 
relaxes  the  desire,  and  points  to  the  strong  tower, 
the  refuge  of  the  righteous,  where  alone  is  true 
safety  ;  and  oh  !  may  we  flee  thither  for  the  habi- 
tation is  quiet  and  sure. 

I  very  much  sympathise  with  you  in  the  pre- 
sent trial,  the  loss  of  so  near  and  valuable  a  friend. 
Your  attachment  I  believe  was  strong,  and  the 
separation  hard  ;  but  how  much  more  profitable, 
if,  instead  of  an  unvailing  sorrow,  we  consider  the 
church's  loss  ;  that  one  who  filled  a  useful  sphere 
is  removed,  and  consequently,  that  that  share  is 
left  to  devolve  upon  the  shoulders  of  some  ;  I  say, 
if  we  consider  and  look  sufficiently  at  this,  being 
willing  to  step,  if  required,  into  her  path,  (which  1 
know  was  secretly  exercised,  not  only  for  herself, 
but  for  the  prosperity  of  the  great  and  noble  cause,) 
and  thereby  redeem  the  loss,  how  acceptable  must 
the  tribute  be,  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  sees  not  as 
man  sees  ;  and  if  it  springs  from  a  heart  devoted 
to  the  work  rather  than  the  reward,  how  truly 
profitable  to  ourselves!  The  end  of  the  righte- 
ous is  desirable  in  whatever  stage  of  life  it  arrives  ; 
but  Ibr  my  own  part,  if  1  could  hope  mine  would 
be  such,  1  own  1  cannot  help  feeling  a  wish,  that 
its  approach  might  be  in  the  early  or  middle  part  : 
in  what  the  desire  originates,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say,  but  it  is,  perhaps  in  some  unjustifiable  part 
of  self-love,  S.  Grubb. 

Size  of  Noah's  Ark, — Skeptics  have  objected 
to  the  size  of  the  ark,  and  iiave  asserted  that  it  is 
quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  ever  there  could  be 
a  vessel  constructed  lariie  enoLiuh  to  hold  all  the 
creatures  that  must  liave  been  placed  in  it,  to- 
gether with  sufficient  food — (it  may  be  for  six  or 
twelve  months) — corn  for  the  four-footed  animals, 
seed  for  the  birds,  and  so  on.  Now  we  will  t.ike 
the  dimensions  of  the  ark  from  the  record  ol 
Moses,  and  calculate  them  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale.  There  are  two  definitions  given  of  a  cubit : 
one  that  is  18  inches,  or  a  foot  and  a  hall— the 
otiier  that  it  is  1  loot  8  inches.  We  will  take  it 
at  the  lowest.  Moses  states  that  the  ark  was  300 
cubits  long;  this  would  make  it  450  feet  long,  or 
about  tiie  length  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  (London.) 
The  breadth  of  it  h.;  sta  es  to  be  50  cubits  ;  we 
have  then  75  feet  in  breadth.  He  states  it  to  be 
30  cubits  high  ;  so  that  it  was  45  leet  in  hei<'ht. 
In  other  words,  it  was  as  long  as  St.  Paul's  cathe- 


dral, nearly  as  broad,  and  half  as  high.  Thj 
tonnage  of  the  ark,  according  to  modern  carpeij 
ters'  calculations,  must  have  been  92,000  ton| 
The  largest  English  ship  of  war,  the  St.  Vincer 
for  instance,  which  is  of  a  size  altogether  unin 
aginable  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it,  is  35C 
tons  burthen  ;  so  that  the  ark  must  have  bw 
equal  to  seventeen  first-rate  ships  of  war,  and 
manned  as  such  ships  usually  are,  it  would  ha 
contained  much  beyond  1800  men,  and  provisioi 
for  18  months.    Buffbn  has  stated  that  all  the  foi 
footed  animals  may  be  reduced  to  250  pairs,  ai 
the  birds  to  a  still  smaller  number.    On  calcul 
tion,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  ark  would  \w\ 
held  more  than  five  times  the  necessary  numbi 
of  creatures,  and  more  than  five  times  the  r 
quired  quantity  of  food  to  maintain  them  for  twel  j 
months.  . 


An  Honest  Boy. — That  "  honesty  is  the  be 
policy,"  was  illustrated  some  years  since  undi 
the  following  circumstances,  detailed  by  the  R; 
Chester  Democrat.  A  lad  was  proceeding  to  il 
uncle's  to  petition  him  for  aid  for  his  sick  sistj 
and  her  children,  when  he  found  a  wallet  contai) 
ing  fifty  dollars.  The  aid  was  refused,  and  tl! 
distressed  family  was  pinched  with  want.  Tlj 
boy  revealed  his  foitune  to  his  mother,  but  e:j 
pressed  a  doubt  about  using  any  portion  of  tli 
money.  His  mother  confirmed  his  good  resol] 
tion — the  pocket-book  was  advertised,  and  tl, 
owner  found.  Being  a  man  of  wealth,  upon  Icar 
ing  the  history  of  the  family,  he  presented  tl, 
fifty  dollars  to  the  sick  mother,  and  took  the  be 
into  his  service,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  mOj 
successful  merchants  in  Ohio.  Honesty  alwa;j 
brings  its  reward — to  the  mind  if  not  to  t;j 
pocket. — Pott.  j 


THE  PEDLER. 

BY  OLD  HUMPHREY. 

Young  people  are  always  ready  enough  to  b| 
gin  things,  but  not  equally  ready  to  go  on  wi] 
them  when  difficulties  appear  in  the  way. 
conquer  difliculties  should  be  an  object  wi 
every  one ;  for  perseverance  is  one  of  the  prini 
pal  elements  of  success. 

Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  look  for  a  p; 
either  on  the  floor,  on  the  carpet,  or  on  l' 
ground?    ll  so,  1  have  no  doubt  at  all  you  fou 
one  :  whereas  if  you  had  not  looked  for  it,  hh] 
likely  you  might  have  walked  over  it  twei 
times  without  seeing  it  at  all.    It  is  just  the  ci 
with  lessons  ol"  instruction.    They  lie  in  our  w 
like  pins;  we  pass  by  them,  we  walk  over  thd 
every  day  of  our  lives,  without  so  much  aa  not 
ing  them, — and  the  reason  is,  that  we  do  not  loj 
for  them.    "  Better  late  than  never,"  says  the  ( 
proverb;  let  us  try,  then,  if  we  cannot  in  1uIL| 
profit  a  little  more  by  the  things  which  take  pl  i 
around  us.    Some  people  learn  nothing  from  i 
great  events  of  the  world,  while  others  impro 
the  veriest  trifles.    1  have  heard  of  a  man  w 
liad  an  oak-tree  lying  by  his  cottage  d(jor 
years,  without  putting  it  to  any  use;  and  1  ha 
hoard  of  another,  who  when  in  prison,  Ibrmei 
liule  ship  with  the  parings  of  his  nails. 

I  was  sitting  yesterday  at  the  window,  readiiL 
when  1  saw  a  pedler  with  a  pack  upon  his  bii 
rap  at  the  front  house  of  the  opposite  row.  '  Nev 
did  I  see  a  man  so  determined  to  sell  his  goods 
the  pedler  appeared  to  be,  and  yet  his  perscv 
ance  seemed  to  be  in  vain.  Though  he  wisll 
to  sell,  nobody  wanted  to  buy  ;  and  though  i 
talked  much  of  the  good  quality  of  his  cloth, » 
one  appeared  to  believe  wliat  he  said.  He  g;' 
a  single  rap  at  every  door,  but  no  sooner  v| 
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Ihe  face  of  the  pedler  seen,  than  the  door  seemed 
io  shut  almost  of  its  own  accord  ;  so  quick  was 
svery  one  to  get  rid  of  the  pedler.    A  common 
man  "would  have  been  quite  heart-broken  at  such 
bad  success  and  repeated  disappointment;  but  the 
'led  ler,  not  a  bit  cast  down,  went  on  from  house  lo 
ouse  as  blithely,  and  with  as  much  good  humour, 
s  if  he  had  met  with  a  customer  at  every  place 
e  had  called.    If  rapping  at  the  door  did  not  do, 
,e  rang  the  bell ;  if  they  shut  the  door,  he  talked 
|o  them  at  the  window  ;  and  when  they  went 
way  from  the  window,  he  bent  down  his  head 
nd  shouted  to  them  through  the  key-hole.  Not 
yard,  however,  of  his  cloth  could  he  sell,  and 
expected  every  minute  that  he  would  give  up 
|he  attempt  and  walk  away  ;  but  he  went  on 
histling  and  joking,  until  he  had  called  at  every 
ouse  in  the  row  but  one,  and  at  that  one,  he 
leemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind,  that  whoever 
me  to  the  door  should  buy  his  cloth,  whether 
ley  would  or  no. 

He  put  down  his  pack  on  the  step,  and  gave 
firm  rap  at  the  door.  The  up-stairs  window 
as  opened,  by  some  one  who  wished  to  see  who 
as  there ;  but  there  was  a  liltle  projection  over 
e  door,  and  the  pedler  stood  close  under  it  with 
is  pack,  that  he  might  not  be  seen  until  the  door 
as  opened.  For  a  long  time  he  kept  rapping, 
111  at  last  a  woman  of  short  stature  and  cross  fea- 
res,  came  down.  No  sooner  did  she  see  the 
dler,  than  she  pushed  the  door;  but  the  pedler 
d  poked  his  staff  in  the  doorway,  so  that  she 
uld  not  shut  it.  She  scolded  and  stormed,  but 
was  of  no  use,  for  the  pedler  would  not  go 
ay.  "  Do  my  pretty  maid,"  said  he,  "  look 
my  stuff;  it  will  not  hurt  you.  Never  was 
ere  better  cloth  sold,  and  you  shall  have  it  a 
rgain."  She  told  him  she  did  not  want  his 
impery  stuff,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed 
^  not  going  away,  when  he  had  got  his  answer. 
~"hy  now,"  said  the  pedler,  "  you  are  standing 
your  own  light  sadly,  for  you  will  never  again 
ve  such  an  opportunity.  The  cloth  has  cost 
nothing,  so  that  I  can  afford  to  sell  it  cheap, 
me,  you  shall  have  it  at  threepence  a  yard 
aper  than  what  it  is  worth,  though  I  have  re- 
led  that  money  for  it  three  times  over  within  this 
t  half  hour.  They  wanted  it  at  that  price  at 
grocer's  shop,  but  I  would  not  sell  it.  Come, 
shall  have  it;  never  was  there  better  cloth  in 
world  ;  but  I  can  see  very  well  that  you  know 
at  is  what  as  well  as  I  do." 
t  is  wondrous  what  may  be  done  by  persever- 
e,  and  ofien  by  flattery.  The  pedler  opened 
pack,  rubbed  his  cloth  over  his  finger  nail, 
talked  about  how  well  it  would  wash  and 
r,  until  at  last  he  persuaded  the  woman  to 
je  half  a  dozen  yards.  Away  went  the  pedler, 
ing  out  that  he  should  look  in  again  some  day  ; 
whistling  a  lively  tune,  he  once  more  began 
ap  at  the  doors  that  he  came  to. 
ell,  thought  I,  and  what  can  I  learn  from  the 
er7  Why,  1  can  learn  this  lesson — that  per- 
brance  however  unsuccessful  at  first,  is  pretty 
to  be  crowned  with  success  ;  and  that  if  a 
[ler  can  use  such  patience,  and  pains,  and  per- 
prance  to  sell  a  few  yards  of  linen  cloth,  I 
ht  to  use  much  more  patience,  and  pains,  and 
leverance,  in  seeking  to  obtain  eternal  life, 
hall  I  see  a  man  going  from  door  to  door 
•ing  every  disappointment,  putting  up  with  ill 
ler  and  bad  language,  and  persevering  through 
for  so  trifling  an  object  as  that  of  selling  a 
I  or  two  of  cloth,  while  I,  with  a  heaven  he- 
me, which  I  must  lose  or  obtain,  am  indifler- 
and  idle,  and  careless?  Shall  I  see  a  man, 
so  poor  a  prize  before  him,  actually  de- 
all  the  energies  of  his  body  and  mind,  and 


deceive  and  tell  untruths,  to  attain  it,  and  I  not 
bestir  myself  to  gain  possession  of  what  is  worth 
the  whole  world?  Oh  no!  let  me  try  if  1  cannot 
outdo  the  pedler.  Let  me  be  ten  times  more  pa- 
tient, and  persevering,  as  my  object  is  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  important.  The  pedler  carried 
his  pack  patiently,  yea,  cheerfully.  Let  my  bur- 
dens be  borne,  then,  with  patience  and  cheerful- 
ness too;  and  if  they  become  too  heavy  for  me  to 
bear,  let  me  cast  them  upon  the  Saviour  of  sin- 
ners, who  has  promised  to  sustain  them.  The 
pedler  went  i'rom  door  to  door;  nor  did  he  lose  a 
single  opportunity  of  trying  to  sell  his  cloth.  Let 
me  be  as  diligent  to  obtain  eternal  life,  improving 
every  opportunity,  and  seeking  with  earnestness 
the  means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glory.  The 
pedler  was  importunate  and  would  take  no  denial ; 
he  persevered  against  every  refusal ;  he  was  de- 
termined that  he  would  sell  his  cloth.  Let  me 
be  as  importunate  as  he  was;  let  me  be  determin- 
ed, in  seeking  the  throne  of  grace,  not  to  be  beat- 
en back  by  my  fears  and  disappointments,  but  to 
say  with  Jacob,  when  he  wrestled  with  the  angel, 
"I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me!" 
The  pedler  gained  his  object;  he  sold  his  cloth. 
Let  me  then  gain  mine,  not  by  deceit  and  untruth, 
but  by  persevering  in  every  good  way,  and  word 
and  work  ;  depending  on  the  grace  of  God  for  all 
things,  and  seeking  his  favour,  which  is  better 
then  life.  Blessed  be  God,  that  the  way  of  ob- 
taining eternal  life  is  so  plainly  made  known  in 
the  Bible  ;  I  must  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
he  must  be  the  "  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life" 
of  my  soul. 

Now,  if  from  the  example  of  the  pedler's  dili- 
gence in  business,  in  seeking  things  temporal,  I 
should  become  more  "  fervent  in  spirit,"  in  seek- 
ing things  spiritual  and  eternal,  I  shall  have  rea- 
son to  remember  having  taken  notice  of  him  ;  and 
if  my  readers  should  agree  to  do  the  same  thing, 
we  shall  all  gratefully  acknowledge  that  some 
good  instruction  may  be  gathered  from  the  ex- 
ample of  a  poor  pedler. 


The  most  important  reform  that  has  been  pro- 
jected for  many  years  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  is 
at  length  about  to  be  accomplished.  A  firman 
will  shortly  be  issued,  authorizing  the  admission 
of  Christian  evidence  in  courts  of  law.  Hitherto 
no  Christian's  word  has  been  admissible  as  evi- 
dence against  a  Mussulman,  and  hence  an  immu- 
nity from  punishment  and  a  license  to  crime  to 
any  Mussulman  who  took  care  to  have  none  but 
Christian  witnesses  to  his  offence. 


"  Every  uncommon  evil  is  the  trumpet  of  God, 
blown  in  that  place  where  it  comes,  that  the  peo- 
ple may  take  warning." 


TH£S  FRXSND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  26,  1853. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 
From  some  unexplained  cause  we  did  not  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing until  within  a  few  days  past.  VVe  now  lay 
before  our  readers  the  principal  matters  of  inter- 
est in  them. 

The  meeting  assembled  on  the  5th  of  the  Ninth 
month,  the  Representatives  being  all  present.  On 
the  6th,  the  Representatives  reported  they  had 
been  unable  to  agree  on  Friends  to  serve  the 
meeting  as  Clerk  and  Assistant,  and  the  Friends 
under  appointment  were  continued  for  another 
year. 


No  business  was  transacted  on  Fourth  and 
Fifth-day. 

Sixih-day,  the  9th. — "In  consequence  of  a  di- 
versity  of  sentiment  prevailing  in  the  previous 
sittings  of  the  meeting  relative  to  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  attend  the  sittings  of  this  meeting, 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  meeting  has 
been  protracted,  without  arriving  at  a  united  judg- 
ment in  the  case,  and  without  sanctioning  any 
claims  that  may  have  been  put  up,  the  meeting 
comes  to  the  conclusion  to  proceed  with  its  busi- 
ness under  the  circumstances." 

Certificates  were  produced  for  Friends  present 
from  Indiana,  and  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings. 
D.  Barker,  from  North  Carolina,  whose  certificate 
was  read  last  year,  was  also  in  attendance. 

The  printed  General  Epistle  and  the  manuscript 
epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  and 
an  epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Ireland, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Indiana, 
respectively,  and  one  from  North  Carolina  Year- 
ly  Meeting,  held  in  1851,  were  read,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  replies  thereto. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and 
settle  the  Treasurer's  account,  and  lo  propose  a 
Friend  to  serve  as  Treasurer  for  the  meeting. 

"  The  committee  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  man- 
agement and  general  concerns"  of  the  Boarding. 
School,  made  a  report,  from  which  it  appears  that 
there  was  an  average  of  85  pupils  in  the  session 
commencing  the  4th  of  Tenth  month,  1852,  and 
an  average  of  36  pupils  during  the  session  com- 
mencing the  4th  of  Fourth  month,  1853,  and  that 
there  was  "  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  institution  for 
the  year  ending  Eighth  month  19th,  lSo3,  of 
$435.11.  There  has  however,  been  extra  ex- 
penses incurred  for  improvements,  new  desks, 
warming  apparatus,  &c.,  costing  8510.14,  and 
leaving  a  deficiency  in  the  general  account  of 
875.03.  The  Treasurer  holds  in  his  hands  avail- 
able funds  amounting  to  81001.02. 

"The  committee  believe  that  an  advantage 
would  arise  from  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  supply 
of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  And, 
as  it  would  be  desirable  not  to  reduce  the  original 
fund  for  this  purpose,  we  are  united  in  proposing 
that  the  Yearly  Meeting  recommend  the  sum  of 
$250  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
our  members,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of 
such  purchase. 

"  Meetings  for  worship  have  been  regularly 
held  in  the  institution  to  a  good  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

"The  services  of  the  Superintendent  and  those 
having  the  immediate  charge  of  the  School,  have 
given  general  satisfaction.  And  a  desire  con- 
tinues to  prevail,  that  Friends  will  not  only  feel 
a  lively  interest  in  supplying  it  with  pupils,  but 
will  become  increasingly  concerned  to  co-operate 
with  the  advice  heretofore  given  in  relation  to 
having  their  children  clad  in  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity of  attire,  consistent  with  our  religious  pro- 
fession, thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendents  of  making  any  change  in 
the  apparel  or  otherwise  of  those  intrusted  to  their 
care." 

The  Report  was  "  satisfactory,  and  the  com- 
mittee continued  and  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
its  labours  in  promoting  the  usefulness  of  the  in- 
stitution," A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
obtain  by  subscription  the  amount  proposed  for 
the  purchase  of  chemical  apparatus,  to  report  to 
a  future  session. 

The  committee  on  Indian  Concerns,  made  the 
following  report : 

"  It  appears  from  a  communication  received 
from  th6  committee  on  Indian  concerns  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  that  oar  establishment  among 
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TH.E  FRIEND. 


the  Shawnee  Indians  has  been  carried  on  during 
the  past  year,  under  the  care  of  Cornelius  Dou- 
glass, as  superintendent. 

"  The  number  of  scholars  which  attended  school 
was  about  thirty  untiMn  the  Fourth  month,  since 
which  time,  on  account  of  measles  and  other 
sickness,  (of  which  two  or  three  have  died)  toge- 
ther with  the  unsettlement  of  the  Indians,  the 
school  has  been  very  small. 

"The  progress  of  the  children  in  learning,  and 
in  their  conduct  in  meeting,  and  in  obedience,  has 
been  encouraging. 

"It  also  appears  that  there  has  been  consider- 
ably more  wheat  harvested  than  will  be  required 
for  the  use  of  the  family,  and  plenty  of  hay  and 
oats  put  up  in  good  order,  and  there  is  upwards 
of  eighty  acres  in  corn,  and  about  two  acres  in 
potatoes  and  garden  vegetables. 

"  Reports  have  been  received  from  the  superin- 
tendent, with  answers  to  the  Queries,  every  three 
months,  which  are  in  a  good  degree  satisfactory. 

"  He  also  informs  that  165  garments  have  been 
made  by  the  children,  42  pairs  of  socks  and  mit- 
tens have  been  knit  for  the  children,  and  some 
linen  made  for  sheets,  &c. 

"  The  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  appear  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  Eighth  mo. 

13th,  1852,  ....  $1,363  86 
*  *  *  Receipts  from  different  sources,     1,896  15 


Expejiditures. 
Paid  out  to  sundry  persons  for  the 
use  of  the  committee,  as  per  receipts, 


3,260  01 


1,734  30 


Balance  in  Treasury,  Eighth  month 

12lh,  1853,       ....  $1,,525  71 

There  is  yet  due  from  Indiana  Yearly 

Meeting  on  last  year's  assessment,       216  00 

And  from  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  on 

last  year's  assessment,       -       .       300  00 


&2,041  71 
1,200  00 


Making  in  all,  .... 
The  present  indebtedness  of  the  com- 
mittee is  about  .... 

Which  leaves  a  balance  of      -       .     $841  71 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of  this  sum 
was  raised  for  the  building  of  a  barn,  and  four 
hundred  and  fifiy  dollars  of  the  above  was  ex- 
pended for  that  purpose,  and  it  will  take  from  one 
to  two  hundred  dollars  more  than  has  been  raised 
to  com|)lele  it. 

"  The  committee  believe  it  right  to  recommend 
ihc  raising  the  usual  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars 
the  present  year  for  the  use  of  the  establish- 
ment." 

"The  report  was  united  with,  and  the  sum 
proposed  to  be  raised  was  recommended  to  the 
utlenlion  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  who  are 
directed  to  make  report  of  their  care  next  year." 

"The  Quarterly  Mcetmgs  made  report  on  Pri- 
mary Schools,  the  suiimiary  whereof  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Children  of  suitable  age  to  goto  school,  2112. 

"  Children  ntiending  Friends'  schools,  800. 

"Attending  District  schools,  721. 

"The  rcmuiniiig  591  are  reported  as  mostly 
receiving  education,  some  in  family  schools,  some 
occasionally  going  to  Friends'  schools,  and  to 
District  schools  ;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  likely  to  be  neglected  in  obtaining  school 
learning.  Yet  we  desire  that  Friends  may  be 
vigilant  in  our  subordmalc  branches  in  promoting 
the  liberal  education  of  all  the  children  of  Friends. 
Our  subordinate  meetings  are  again  enjoined  to 


extend  the  needful  care  in  promoting  education, 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  repeated  advices 
of  this  meeting  in  years  past,  and  forward  infor- 
mation of  the  state  thereof  next  year. 

"  The  Quarterly  Meetings  report,  that  their 
quotas  of  money  directed  to  be  raised  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Indian  civilization,  have  been  raised." 

"  A  committee  was  appointed  to  have  300 
copies  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  printed  for 
the  use  of  our  subordinate  meetings.  And  also 
to  cause  1500  copies  of  the  General  Epistle  to  be 
reprinted,  divide  them  among  the  Quarters  in  the 
usual  apportionment,  and  defray  the  expense  by  a 
draft  on  the  Treasurer." 

"  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

"  Seventh-day  morning,  and  lOth  of  Ninth 
month. — Near  the  time  adjourned  to,  Friends 
again  assembled. 

"  The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Stillwater,  and  its 
branches,  on  the  request  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Pennsville,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report,  viz.:  '  The  committee  appointed  to 
visit  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Stillwater,  and  the 
Monthly  Meetings  composing  it,  on  the  request 
of  a  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Pennsville,  report  that 
most  of  our  number  attended  to  the  service,  and 
are  united  in  believing  it  will  be  best  to  grant  the 
request." 

"  Way  not  opening  in  the  clearness  to  grant 
said  request  at  this  time,  it  is  referred  to  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  meeting  next  year. 

"  The  state  of  Society,  passing  under  review, 
by  the  reading  of  the  Queries  and  Answers  there- 
to from  the  Quarters,  suitable  counsel  and  admo- 
nition were  imparted  tending  to  stir  up  Friends  to 
greater  faithfulness  to  the  divine  gift  in  them- 
selves, whereby  an  increase  of  qualification  would 
be  realized  to  labour  successfully  to  build  up  the 
broken  walls,  and  repair  the  waste  places  within 
our  borders." 

"  The  committee  on  the  Treasurer's  account 
made  a  report  which  was  united  with.  The 
Friend  named  therein  is  appointed  Treasurer." 

"  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  3  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

'■'■Afternoon. — At  the  hour  adjourned  to,  the 
meeting  again  assembled. 

"  The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
since  last  year  were  read,  and  their  proceedings 
approved. 

"The  filling  of  vacancies  that  have  occurred 
in  that  body  is  referred  to  next  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

"  The  committee  appointed  yesterday  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  for  chemical  and  philosophical 
apparatus  for  the  Boarding-school,  reported  that 
they  had  received  $145.10.  The  committee  is 
desired  to  pay  it  over  to  the  superintendent,  and 
the  Friends  under  the  appointment  are  continued 
to  receive  further  contributions  in  our  subordinate 
meetings,  and  forward  what  may  be  obtained  to 
Nathan  P.  Hall,  as  early  as  practicable,  and  re- 
port next  year  of  their  care. 

"  Essays  of  epistles  as  directed  to  be  prepared 
yesterday,  were  produced  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  the  service  which  were  approved, 
directed  to  be  signed  by  the  Clerk,  and  placed  in 
the  care  of  the  correspondents  for  forwarding. 

"The  meeting  having  now  brought  its  business 
to  a  close,  and  for  the  evidences  vouchsafed  that 
the  ancient  Arm  of  goodness  and  mercy  has  been 
extended  around  us  while  being  together,  feelings 
of  thankfulness  lor  these  tokens  of  his  continued 
regard  were  spread  over  us.  And  commending 
each  other  to  the  Lord  and  his  preserving  care, 
under  the  solemnizing  feeling  thereof,  the  meet- 


ing concludes,  to  meet  again  at  the  appointei 
time  and  place  next  year,  if  consistent  with  His 
wilh 

Benjamin  Hoyle,  Clerk.^'' 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

By  the  steamship  Arabia,  information  is  received  from 
Liverpool,  to  the  5th  inst. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.— Wheat  and  cotton  both  declined. 
Monej  market  somewhat  easier.  Disastrous  floods  in 
Ireland. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY.— Rumours  of  hostilities  still 
active.  No  official  reports.  War  actively  raging  in 
Circassia.    The  Russians  defeated. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.— Winter  has  commenced  with 
severity.  Good  sleighing,  plenty  of  ice,  and  the  ther- 
mometer but  eight  degrees  above  zero  on  the  9th  inst. 

UNITED  STATES.— Extent  of  territory,  two  million 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  square  miles. 

Pennsylvania. — The  total  amount  of  California  gold 
which  has  been  received  at  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  is  i 
two  hundred  and  four  millions  of  dollars.  The  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna  have  risen,  so  that  the  lumbermen  I 
are  actively  at  work.  Flour  has  fallen  from  25  to  50  { 
cents  a  barrel  during  the  week.  Burials  in  Philadel-  ! 
phia  last  week,  159, — 10  of  them  from  the  country,  j 
Money  market  easier.  | 

Neijo  York. — The  Erie  Railroad  with  its  equipments  ( 
cost  twenty-five  millions.  Two  destructive  fires  in  the  \ 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  I7th  inst, — damage  estimated 
at  $425,000.    Deaths  in  New  York  last  week,  341. 

Mississippi. — At  Lake  Providence,  out  of  a  populationi 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty,  all  died  of  the  late  epidemicj 
but  ninety. 

RECEIPTS. 

Omitted  Ninth  month  IVth.— Received  of  H.  C.  PostJ 
Macedon,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  27. 

Received  from  Dl.  L.  Heaton,  $2,  vol.  27;  from  HI 
Knowles,  agent,  for  David  Peckham,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  fromji 
P.  Askew,  for  J.  Thomasson,  0.,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  28  ;  froni 
James  G.  Henderson,  Pa.,  $6,  vols.  24,  25  and  26 ;  fronI 
Z.  Webster,  $8,  to  52,  vol.  26  ;  from  Isaac  Craft,  $2,  vol| 
26  ;  from  Dr.  T.  H.  Worthington,  per  B.  J.  Crew,  $6,  voli 
24,  25  and  26  ;  from  John  F.  Hull,  agent,  N.  Y.,  $10,  fo| 
himself,  S.  C.  Hull,  Richard  Marriott,  P.  B.  Upton, 
each,  vol.  27,  and  for  George  Robinson,  Hudson,  $2,  volf 
26  ;  from  Wm.  Foulke,  agent,  0.,  for  David  Smith,  $2' 
vol.  27  ;  from  SI.  B.  Smith,  agent,  0.,  $2,  vol.  27,  am' 
for  David  Hall,  $2,  vol.  27,  for  J.  M.  Smith,  $1,  to  2'il 
vol.  27;  from  Joel  Evans,  agent,  Pa.,  for  John  Lewi:| 
$2,  vol.  26,  for  Nathan  Yarnall,  Lima,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  2'j 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-Schoil 
at  West-town,  will  meet  there,  on  Fourth-day,  the  7t 
of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  The  Committee  o 
Instruction,  meet  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  half-pa[ 
seven  o'clock.  | 

The  Visiting  Committee  assemble  at  the  School 
Seventh-day,  the  3rd  of  the  month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. ' 
Philada.,  Eleventh  mo.  26th,  1853.  I 

PIETY  PROMOTED. 
The  publishers  of  the  above  work  have  receivC'l 
number  of  subscription  papers  ;  but  as  there  are  si 
many  which  have  not  come  in,  and  it  is  desirable 
them  to  be  able  to  determine  soon  on  the  propriety 
going  on  with  the  printing,  they  would  respectfully  :i 
of  Friends  in  whose  hands  the  papers  may  be,  to  co 
plete  the  subscriptions  in  their  respective  neighbo 
hoods,  and  forward  them  as  early  as  may  be.  It  is  > 
signed,  if  the  subscription  is  such  as  to  warrant  it. 
have  the  work  ready  for  delivery  in  the  Fourth  moi 
next. 

Philada.,  Eleventh  mo.  21st,  1853. 


Married,  .at  Friends'  meeting,  Baltimore,  on  the  1 
inst.,  George  A.  Warder,  to  Mary  E.,  daughter 
Joseph  King,  Jr.,  all  of  that  city. 


Died,  on  the  2nd  of  the  Eighth  month,  1853,  in 
80th  j'ear  of  her  age,  Jank  Heacock,  a  member  of  Gre 
wood  Particular  and  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  4th  of  Eleventh  month,  1853,  Jos? 

Trotter,  in  the  7 1st  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of*  | 
Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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(Continued  from  page  82.) 

"  In  John  xii.  24,  Christ  says,  '  Except  a  corn 
'wheat  die,  it  abidelh  alone:  but  if  it  die,  it 
ingeth  forth  much  fruit.'  We  see  an  apt  illus- 
ation  here.  The  great  built  of  the  grain  of  wheat 
composed  of  nutritious  matter,  separate  from 
e  little  plant  or  embryo.  This  matter  must  all 
changed  and  dissolved,  in  order  that  the  plant 
ay  spring.  Unless  it  dies,  and  undergoes  solu- 
•n,  there  can  be  no  nourishment  conveyed. 
»ain,  the  sprouting  of  the  grain  is  taken  by  St. 
'lul  as  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection.  That 
iiich  is  sown  is  not  quickened  except  it  die;  and 
||t  of  ihe  corruption  and  dissolution  which  it  un- 
(irgoes  there  springs  up,  by  a  wondrous  meta- 
ijirphosis,  wheat,  or  some  other  grain.  '  So 
i;5o  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  it  is  sown  in 
irruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruplion  :  it  is  sown 
i  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory :  it  is  sown  in 
sakness,  it  is  raised  in  power:  it  is  sown  a  na- 
l:al  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.' — (1  Cor. 
; .  42-44.) 

'Ihrist  out  of  ruin  brings  forth  strength  and  beauty; 
"^ea,  life  and  immortality  from  death." 

Matt.  vi.  28,  our  Saviour  says,  'Consider  the 
es  how  they  grow.'    We  fear  this  is  not  often 
16.    We  are  content  to  look  at  the  plant  when 
>wn,  but  we  do  not  examine  how  they  grow, 
(jljij  m  the  embryo  up  to  the  perfect  state  of  flower- 
^  and  fruiting.    We  shall  understand  the  illus- 
lion  better,  aod  see  more  of  the  providential 
■e  of  God,  if  we  attend  to  the  development  of 
I  after  cell  by  slow  degrees,  the  formation  of 
leait^sels,  the  arrangement  of  coloured  cells,  the 
lid  sorption  of  fluids,  and  the  various  processes  of 


rilion  and  reproduction. 
'  In  Ps.  xcvii.  11,  it  is  said,  '  Light  is  sown  for 
righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in 
irt.'  Here  light  and  gladness  are  regarded  as 
ds  sown  in  tiie  earth  for  the  righteous.  Let 
trace  out  the  illustration  by  reference  to  the 
!nomena  connected  with  the  sowing  of  seed, 
in  the  case  of  the  seed,  light  and  gladness  are 
ced  in  the  earth.  They  ai-e  much  obscured 
the  earthy  covering:  light  is  mixed  with  dark- 
s,  as  it  were,  and  gladness  with  sorrow.  The 
tliever  sees  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  has 
ny  tears  and  woes.  But  light  and  gladness 
there,  and  will  spring  up.  The  more  slightly 
y  are  covered  by  the  earth  and  the  things  of 
earth,  the  more  readily  will  they  develop 
iiBselves.  If  they  are  deep  in  the  earth,  their 
ress  is  hindered  ;  they  require  the  atmo=phcrp 


of  heaven  to  bring  them  out.  '  Who  is  he  that 
walketh  in  darkness,  and  haih  no  light;  let  him 
trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stiiy  himself 
upon  his  God.'  (Isa.  1.  10.)  This  is  but  the 
sowing  time;  at  oventime  there  shuU  be  light. 
Then  shall  light  and  gladness,  freed  from  earth 
anri  all  its  encumbrances,  spring  up  in  bright  ef- 
fulgence and  fulness  of  joy,  and  the  seed  sown  in 
earth  shall  expand  in  all  the  blossoms  and  fruits 
of  heaven. 

"The  sowing  of  the  seed  in  the  mud  of  rivers 
may  perhaps  be  alluded  to  in  the  following  words  : 
'  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shall 
find  it  after  many  days." — (Eccles.  xi.  1.)  The 
seeds  of  the  Egyptian  Lotus,  a  kind  of  water-lily, 
are  used  in  tiie  manufacture  of  bread,  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  starch  and  gluten  which  they  c  on- 
tain. These  seeds  are  sown  by  being  enveloped 
in  clay,  and  thrown  into  the  water,  so  that  they 
sink  in  the  mud.  There  they  germinate ;  and, 
after  many  days,  the  plants  appear  above  the 
water,  bearing  flowers  and  fruit,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  again  employed  as  bread.  These  wa- 
ter-lilies used  to  abound  in  the  Nile,  and  they  are 
not  uncommon  in  eastern  countries.  Mr.  Law- 
son,  in  speaking  of  this  plant,  says:  'it  is  a 
famous  plant  in  ancient  history,  and  known  under 
the  name  o(  Lotus.  It  is  still  held  sacred  in  the 
East;  and  it  is  related  that  one  of  the  benighted 
natives  of  Nepaul,  upon  entering  Sir  William 
Jones's  study,  made  prostrations  before  the  flow- 
ers of  this  plant,  which  happened  to  lie  there  for 
examination.'  The  plant  is  considered  by  Royle 
as  the  lily  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  while  tlie 
lilies  of  the  field,  noticed  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  probably  the  scarlet  martagon  lily,  or  Lilium 
ChalcedonicumP 

"The  root  is  the  first  part  of  the  young  plant 
which  protrudes  from  the  seed.  It  descends  into 
the  ground  in  order  to  fix  the  plant  and  to  derive 
nourishment.  On  account  of  its  downward  ten- 
dency,  the  name  of  Descending  Axis  is  sometimes 
applied  to  it.  The  cells  situated  near  the  extre- 
mities of  the  minute  fibrils  of  the  root,  are  those 
which  are  chiefly  concerned  in  taking  up  nour- 
ishment from  the  soil.  As  planis  are  fixed  to  a 
spot,  their  food  must  be  always  within  reach  ;  and 
it  is  requisite  that  the  roots  should  have  the  power 
of  spreading,  so  as  to  secure  renewed  supplies  of 
nutriment.  A  beautiful  provision  is  made  ibr  this 
by  the  elongation  of  the  roots  taking  place  at  their 
extremiiies,  so  that  their  advancing  points  are  en- 
abled easily  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  grows.  If 
roots  had  increased  by  additions  throughout  their 
whole  extent  in  the  same  way  as  stems,  they 
would,  in  many  instances,  when  meeting  with  an 
impenetrable  soil,  have  been  twisted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  unfit  them  for  the  free  transmission  of 
fluid.  But  by  the  mode  of  lengthening  at  the 
point,  they  insinuate  themselves  easily  into  the 
yielding  part  of  the  soil,  and  when  obstacles  are 
presented  to  their  progress  they  wind  round  about 
ihem,  until  they  reach  a  less-resisting  medium. 
They  are  thus  also  enabled  to  move  from  one 
part  of  the  soil  to  another,  according  as  the  nour- 
i'^hment  is  exhausted. 


"  The  root,  in  its  growth,  keeps  pace  with  th'j 
development  of  the  slum  and  its  branches.  As 
I  he  stem  shoots  upwards  and  dcvelopes  its  leaves, 
from  which  water  is  constantly  transpired,  the 
roots  continue  to  spread,  and  to  ren^w  the  drlicatc 
cells  and  fibrils  which  absorb  the  fluid  required 
to  compensate  for  ili:it  lost  by  evaporaiion,  or 
consumed  in  growth.  There  is  u  constant  rela. 
lion  between  the  horizontal  extension  of  the 
branches  and  the  lateral  spreading  of  the  roots. 
In  this  way  the  rain  which  falls  on  a  tree  drops 
from  the  branches  on  that  part  of  the  soil  which 
is  situated  immediately  above  the  absorbing  fibrils 
of  the  roots.  It  is  not  by  watering  a  tree  close 
to  the  trunk  that  it  will  be  kept  in  vigour,  but  by 
applying  the  water  on  the  soil  at  the  part  corres- 
ponding to  the  ends  of  the  branches.  «  We  have 
here,'  says  Rogel,  '  a  striking  instance  of  that 
beautiful  correspondence  which  has  been  estab- 
lished between  processes  belonging  to  difl^erent 
departments  of  naiure,  and  which  are  made  to 
concur  in  the  production  of  such  remote  effects  as 
could  never  have  been  accomplished  without  these 
preconcerted  and  harmonious  adjustments.'  If 
the  roots  are  not  allowed  to  extend  freely,  they 
exhaust  tiie  soil  around  them,  and  arc  prevented 
from  receiving  a  sutficient  supply  of  food.  The 
plants  in  such  a  case,  deprived  of  their  proper 
means  of  support,  become  stun'.cd  and  deformed 
in  iheir  appearance. 

'•  If  we  wish  trees  to  be  firmly  rooted,  we  must 
allow  the  branches  to  spread  freely.  When  they 
are  so  planted  that  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
contiguous  trees  do  not  interfere  with  each  other, 
and  thus  all  parts  are  exposed  to  air  and  light 
equally,  the  rt)ots  spread  vigorously  and  exten- 
sively, so  as  to  fix  the  plants  firmly  in  the  soil, 
and  to  draw  up  copious  supplies  of  nourishment. 
But  in  crowded  plantations,  where  the  branches 
are  not  allowed  Ireedoni  of  growth  and  exposure, 
and  the  leaf-buds  are  consequenily  either  arrested 
or  feebly  developed,  the  roois  also  are  of  necessity 
injured.  They  do  not  spread,  and  the  trees  are 
liable  to  be  blown  over  by  the  wind  ;  they  e.\haust 
the  soil  in  their  vicinity,  circumscribed  by  the 
roots  of  the  trees  aroinid ;  their  functions  become 
languid,  and  thus  they  react  on  the  stem  and 
branches,  so  that  the  additions  to  the  wood  are 
small,  and  the  timber  is  of  bad  quality.  In  such 
a  plantation,  we  may  see  a  marked  ditference  be- 
tween the  trees  on  the  outside  and  those  in  tho 
centre;  the  former  having  their  branches  and 
leaves  fully  exposed  on  one  side,  grow  with  com- 
parative vigour,  and  form  excellent  timber  on  that 
side  of  the  stem  where  light  and  air  are  admitted  ; 
while  the  latter,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  are  drawn 
up  like  bare  poles,  producing  a  small  amount  of 
ill-conditioned  wood.  A  crowded  plantation,  in 
which  the  trees  are  allowed  to  increase  in  size, 
until  they  interfere  with  each  other,  cannot  bo 
easily  reclaimed  ;  and  every  attempt  at  thinning 
is  accompanied  with  the  risk  of  exposure  to  the 
blasts,  which  speedily  level  trees  having  no  firm 
hold  of  the  soil. 

"  The  roots  of  plants  should  not  be  disturbed  at 
the  time  when  they  are  in  active  operation.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  growth,  when  the  branches  and 
leaves  are  pushing  forth,  the  roots  are  also  devel- 
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oping  their  rootlets,  and  constantly  renewing  their 
delicate  absorbing  extremities.  Any  attempt  to 
transplant  at  this  period  is  attended  wiiii  serious 
injury,  because  those  minute  fibrils  are  destroyed 
by  means  of  which  the  fluid  transpired  by  the 
leaves  is  restored.  It  is  only  in  autumn,  when 
the  rootlets  cease  to  grow,  and  absorption  becomes 
languid,  or  in  early  spring  before  their  activity 
begins,  that  transplanting  can  be  prudently  con- 
ducted. In  transplanting  large  trees  it  has  been 
customary  to  cut  tlie  roots  all  round  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  trunk,  the  season  before  ihey  arc 
removed.  Thus  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
the  production  of  new  fibrils,  which,  after  trans- 
plantation, are  ready  to  absorb  nourishment. 

"  Roots  in  general  descend  into  the  soil  at  once, 
but  in  some  cases  they  proceed  from  different 
parls  of  the  stem,  and  thus  are  in  the  first  instance 
aerial.  The  Banyan  tree  of  India,  exhibits  these 
roots  in  a  remarkable  manner.  They  proceed 
from  all  parls  of  its  stem  and  branches,  and  ulli- 
mntely  reach  the  soil,  forming  numerous  stems 
which  support  this  wide-spreading  tree.  The 
famous  Nerbudda  Banyan  has  300  large  and 
3000  small  stems,  and  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
sheltering  7000  men. 

'  Such,  too,  the  Indian  fig,  that  built  itself 
Into  a  sylvan  temple,  arth'd  aloof 
With  airy  aisles  and  living  colonnades.' 

The  Screw-pine,  is  another  instance  of  a  plant 
giving  out  aerial  roots.  These  support  the  plant 
like  wooden  props.  A  lasge  tree  of  this  kind  in 
the  Palm  House  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Gar- 
den, had  one  of  its  branches  injured  many  years 
ago,  and  at  the  point  of  injury  a  root  appeared 
long  before  its  lime,  and  thus  supported  a  branch 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  cut  off.  This 
circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Miss  M'Nab  in  her 
Lessons  from  Bible  Plants,  as  having  struck  Dr. 
Chalmers  very  forcibly  on  one  of  his  visits  to  the 
garden. 

When  roots  do  not  extend  much,  they  are 
sometimes  provided  wiih  reservoirs  of  nourish- 
ment which  supply  ihe  means  of  growth  during  a 
cerlain  period.  This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  terres- 
trial orchids.  These  reservoirs  or  tubercules 
constitute  the  salep  of  the  Turks,  which  is  used 
as  food.  In  the  orchids  of  warm  climates,  in 
place  of  these  roots,  there  are  large  thickened 
bulb-like  stems  which  serve  the  same  purpose. 
Some  plants  send  their  roots  or  suckers  inio  the 
substance  of  other  plants  either  dead  or  living, 
and  derive  their  food  enlirely  from  them.  Such 
are  culled  parasites,  and  they  may  be  illustrated 
in  ihc  case  of  moulds  and  fungi  growing  on  the 
decaying  slumps  of  trees,  and  causing  diseases  in 
corn  and  other  plants — dodder,  which  injures 
flux  and  clover  by  living  on  their  juices,  broom- 
rapes,  and  scale-wort.  'I'hesc  purnsilea  have 
either  no  leaves  or  only  brown  scales  on  their 
stems  ;  others,  as  the  mislleto,  have  green  leaves, 
whicli  alier  the  juices  taken  I'rom  liic  slock  by 
exposure  to  the  air  and  light.  The  study  of  ihe 
growth  of  parasitic  fungi  is  a  subject  of  gr(;al  im- 
portance, us  many  diseases  in  plants,  ummals, 
and  man  appear  lo  be  either  caused  or  modified 
by  them.  Dry-rot  in  w(x)d,  for  instance,  is  aitri- 
butcd  to  the  attack  of  a  fungus,  so  also  are  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
in  man  and  animals. 

"The  root  supplies  many  Scripture  illiislra- 
tions,  both  as  fixing  the  plant  and  as  drawing  up 
nourishment.  Tiius  in  ilosea  xiv.  rj,  l.srael  wiiun 
restored,  is  said  to  'cast  forih  his  roots  as  Ixba- 
ion,'  or  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  implying  great 
vigour  as  well  as  firmness  and  strength.  This 
tree,  is  remarkable  for  its  spreading  roots,  which 
extend  to  a  great  distance  from  the  trunk,  thus 


bearing  a  relation  to  the  enormous  branches. 
These  roots  fix  the  tree  very  firmly  in  the  soil  or 
rock,  and  enable  it  to  derive  a  constant  supply  of 
nourishment.  The  streams  from  Lebanon  fur- 
nished water  to  the  cedar,  and  hence  Ezekiel, 
when  likening  the  Assyrian  to  this  tree  (xxxi.  4, 
5),  says,  that  the  waters  made  him  great,  and 
that  his  branches  became  long  because  of  the 
multitude  of  waters.  The  believer  is  '  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love'  (Eph.  iii.  17),  his  roots  extend 
into  the  Rock  of  Ages  (Col.  ii.  7),  he  is  watered 
by  the  dew  of  God's  Spirit  (Hos.  xiv.  5),  and 
thus  it  is  that  his  root  is  not  rottenness,  nor  does 
his  blossom  go  up  as  dust  (Isa.  v.  24),  but  he 
brings  forth  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God,  The  root 
being  holy,  so  are  the  branches  (Rom.  xi.  16.) 
If  there  is  no  root,  if,  with  a  specious  appearance, 
the  man  grows  up,  like  the  trees  of  a  crowded 
forest,  under  an  adventitious  support  frem  his  fel- 
low-men, then  when  mere  human  props  are  re- 
moved, there  is  nothing  lo  prevent  him  from  fall- 
ing. He  may  be  drawn  up  as  it  were,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  others,  and  may  be  loud  in  his 
profession,  attaining  to  great  eminence  in  the 
world,  but  if  the  root  of  the  matter  (Job  xix.  28) 
is  not  in  him,  then  all  will  be  ruin  at  last.  Such 
an  one  hath  no  root,  and  dureth  only  for  a  while; 
but  when  tribulation  and  persecution  ariseth  be- 
cause of  the  word,  or  when  temptation  comes,  he 
falls  away. — (Luke  viii.  13;  Mark  iv.  17;  Matt, 
xiii.  21.)  As  being  the  source  of  life  lo  his 
Church,  Christ  is  sometimes  likened  to  the  root. 
Thus,  in  describing  the  blessedness  of  the  latter 
days,  Isaiah  says  (xi.  10),  '  And  in  that  day  there 
shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  which  shall  stand  for  an 
ensign  to  the  people;  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek; 
and  his  rest  shall  be  glorious.'  In  Revelations  v. 
5,  He  is  called  the  root  of  David.  Though  at 
first  He  was  depised  and  rejected  by  men,  as  a 
root  out  of  a  dry  ground  (Isa.  liii.  2),  yet  as  the 
tree  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  na- 
tions (Rev.  xxii.  2),  He  shall  overshadow  the 
world,  having  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
His  possession. — (Ps.  ii.  8.)  ' 

CTo  be  coaiinued.) 

The  World  at  Sea. — We  are  all  of  us  too 
prone  to  seek  for  happiness  in  earthly  things. 
We  vainly  imagine  that  in  change  of  situation  or 
circumstances  we  shall  have  less  cure  and  fewer 
troubles;  forgetting  that  every  place,  every  situ- 
ation, has  its  peculiar  ditlicullies.  Should  world- 
ly prosperity,  however,  attend  us,  as  disciples  of 
Christ  we  should  remember  where  we  are;  and 
that  while  in  the  world,  we  must  expect  to  meet 
with  tribulation. 

A  friend  of  the  famous  J.  Dod,  being  raised 
from  a  mean  estate  to  much  worldly  greatness, 
i  Dod  sent  him  word  that  this  whs  but  like  cointr 

Do 

I  out  of  a  boat  into  a  ship  ;  and  he  should  remem- 
j  bcr  thai  while  he  was  in  the  world  he  was  still 
on  the  sea.    Let  us  then  wisely  prepare  for  diffi- 
culties, and  learn  to  cast  all  our  cares  on  Him 
,  who  holds  the  winds  in  his  fists,  who  stills  the 
;  waves  of  the  sea,  and  who  has  promised  to  guide 
his  people  sale  into  the  huvcu  of  rest. — Armi- 
stead's  iSelect  JMisccUanus. 


in  passing  amidst  the  splendid  scenery  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  between  Pittsfield  and  Spring, 
field,  where  each  hill-top  seemed  like  a  grand 
bouquet  of  flowers,  a  gentleman  said,  "the  work 
of  frost."  A  visiter  to  the  Wyoming  Lead  Mines, 
(Pennsylvania,)  has  given  us  the  following  pas. 
sage : 

"  The  varied  trees  of  the  forest,  touched  bj 
the  frosty  fingers  of  death,  were  changing  theit 
countenances  before  passing  away.  There  wai 
standing  one  clothed  in  scarlet,  every  leaf  as 
bright  and  red  from  its  crown  to  the  ground,  ai' 
if  it  had  been  on  fire;  another  was  clad  in  a  ves 
ture  of  gold,  and  yet  another  in  purple;  andthesj 
were  mingled  with  evergreens  and  parii-colourei' 
trees,  making  a  strange  hued  and  surpassingi 
beautiful  panorama,  such  as  the  eye  took  in  witi 
new  and  constantly  increasing  delight." 

This  description  itself  is  beautiful,  as  well  aj 
the  grand  scene  it  sets  before  us.    But  the  mis[ 
take,  as  above  signified,  is  in  attributing  thij 
beauty,  this  variegated  appearance,  to  frost.  I 
is  the  ripening  of  the  leaves,  that  gives  the  crinl 
son,  golden,  and  other  hues;  as  the  blush  of  thL 
peach,  the  crimson  of  the  plum,  the  golden  a|W 
pearance  of  the  apple,  and  not  the  result  of  frosr 
but  of  the  ripejiing  of  the  fruit.    The  "  frostylL 
fingers  are,  indeed,  to  those  delicate  classes  A 
vegetation,  "  fingers  of  death."    At  their  touelT 
all  this  beauty,  alike  in  fruit,  and  leaf,  and  flowefl' 
disappears. — Puritan  Recorder. 


Aulninnai  Forcsls— A  Common  Mistake. 

Till!  l)eauly  of  an  autumnal  forest  is  a  frequent 
theme  of  remark  by  travellers,  and  others  inter- 
lesled   in   nature.    But  there  is  a  mistake  often 
,  committed  in  regard  lo  this  mailer.    It  is  that  of 
ultributing  the  variogaled  appearance  of  an  au- 
^lumnal  forest,  lo  frosts,    A  young  lady  said  to 
[the  writer  a  few  days  ago,    ihe  frost  begins  to 
turn  the  leaves."    A  liitle  less  ihan  a  year  ago, 


Rise  and  Fall  of  Lake  Ontario, 

A  correspondent  in  the  last  number  of  "  Hut! 
Merchants'  Magazine,"  gives  a  very  interesliij 
account  of  a  phenomena  connected  with  Lalf 
Ontario.    It  has  been  long  known  that  this  l» 
is  subject  to  frequent  risings  and  fallings  of  tj 
waters,  and  by  many  it  has  been  supposed  t 
such  changes  were  regular.    This,  by  long  obs(| 
vation,  has  been  found  to  be  incorrect ;  the  risin 
and  fallings  of  the  waters  are  not  regular,  ll 
oftentimes  sudden  and  produce  wonderful  effec 
At  Port  Hope,  Coborg,  Graton,  and  Colbouril 
the  water  recedes  suddenly  and  leaves  the  h 
hour  bare,  and  then  returns  with  a  violent 
and  invades  the  land.    This  portion  of  Lake  C| 
tario  is  subject  to  great  submarine  convulsio 
and  sometimes  the  waters  ebb  and  flow  every  l! 
minutes.    A  convulsion  of  the  lake  took  place 
September,  1845,  which  gave  birth  to  a  terr 
thunder-storm,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  sev(: 
tornado.    Another  took  place  on  the  5;h  Ju 
1850,  which  created  a  terrific  water-spout,  whj» 
was  broken  by  a  bolt  of  electricity,  that  appeajl 
to  have  come  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Pll 
of  the  water-spout  in  a  dark  cloud  passed  oveib 
the  land  depositing  its  waters  at  the  heads  of  |a 
Canada  Creek,  which  raised  the  said  creek  jo 
suddenly,  as  to  carry  away  the  railroad  bridgef 
the  Schenectady  and  Ulica  Railroad,  before  fl 
trains  could  be  informed  of  the  event. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  have  been  kncn 
to  fall  fourteen  inches  in  thirty-six  hours,  ijil 
these  waters  could  not  have  been  carried  awai« 
thai  short  period  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  ']|e 
lake  is  underlaid  with  fossiliferous  limestone,  ftin 
the  north  shore  in  Canada,  to  the  south  sh(|>, 
and  it  is  not  long  since  Watertown  and  Lowvio 
were  severely  shaken  by  an  earthquake;  the 
places  being  built  on  the  same  limestone  str4. 
This  section  of  the  lake  sometimes  produces  frr* 
lul  lightning  storms,  one  of  which  visited  « 
counly  of  Oswego  on  the  10th  of  February,  iSli 
while  there  were  three  feet  of  snow  on  the  grotl* 
These  facts  seem  to  corroborate  the  views 
pressed  on  page  264,  this  vol.,  Scienii/io  Am^ 
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fan,  by  Mr.  Drummond,  respecting  some  earth- 
juakes  which  had  taken  place  in  North  Britain. 

"  If  some  convulsion  of  nature  were  to  take 
jlace  so  as  to  tumble  down  the  falls  of  Niagara," 
iays  the  author  of  the  article  referred  to,  "  Lake 
Erie  would  become  a  river."    Such  a  convulsion 
vould  need  to  open  a  channel  through  the  rock 
'  ibove  the  present  falls  a  few  miles  long  ;  some 
II  luppose  that  this  was  done  once  before,  and  that 
s  (he  Falls  were  down  at  Lewiston.    There  is  a 
:  nystery  connected  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
vaters  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  cannot  be  account- 
d  for  by  continued  rains  or  the  melting  of 
news. — Late  paper. 


^  For  "Tlie  Friend." 

A  FAMILY  OP  FAITH. 

R  A  BBIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  SAMCKL  WATSON,  HIS 
WIFE,  AND  SOME  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

!  ,  (Continued  from  page  86.) 

I,  |amuel  Watson's  letter  to  Friends  in  Scotland,  con- 
(   ,  eluded. 

I  "  And  further,  I  declare  unto  you,  as  it  appears 
n   nto  me.    O  let  your  hearts  be  tender  in  the  love 

fGod.    This  visiting  again  of  your  nation,  did 
„   Hen  stir  in  me  as  a  fire  in  my  bosom,  which 
:   paid  not  be  quenched  ;  being  of  the  nature  of  that 
i    )ve,  which  it  is  said,  'many  waters  cannot 
lUench,  neither  can  the  floods  drown,'  (for  if  it 
puld,  I  had  many  reasons  to  stop  it,)  but  divine 
)ve  is  of  that  force,  that  it  prevails  over  all,  and 
ossesses  the  kingdom.    In  which  love  I  was 
revailed  with,  to  come  and  visit  you  who  are 

II  athered  of  the  Lord,  and  who  feel  divine  refresh- 
jg,  as  well  as  those  among  the  lost  sheep  of 

I I  |rael  who  are  not  yet  gathered  ;  that  they  may 
,  pme  and  feel  the  touches  of  His  love,  who  would 

III  pt  the  death  of  any,  but  that  all  might  come  to 
pj.  |im  who  is  the  Life,  and  gives  lite  unto  the 

|iints.  For  no  other  end  was  I  drawn  to  visit 
'jj,,  jis  nation,  together  with  these  two  stripplings 

ho  are  with  me,  the  one  being  my  own  daugh- 
,    r,  and  the  other  an  innocent  Friend,  both  of 

em  being  my  spiritual  relations.  The  Lord's 
,  )wer  hath  gone  along  with  us  according  to  our 
,  iright  intention;  we  not  coming  in  the  enticing 

Drds  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  plain  evidence  and 
j   raonstration  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  that  the  holy 

I  'itness  might  be  reached  in  all,  and  that  lile 
l'  |ight  spring  in  all,  that  death  and  dead  works 

jjght  be  reigned  over  in  every  individual,  and 
'^j.i]e  and  immortality  might  be  brought  to  light 
^'l/l  rough  the  gospel,  of  which  He  hath  made  a  rem- 
1  |nt  publishers,  to  his  praise  and  glory  forever ! 
'^he  good  effects  of  the  love  of  God,  we  have  felt, 
"  the  places  where  we  have  been  travelling ;  and 
j  j^,  3  can  now  return  to  our  own  nation  with  sheaves 

I  joy  in  our  bosom,  and  give  good  tidings  to  our 
^^gj^  |iends,  that  the  Lord's  power  and  presence  is 
y,  |.th  you,  and  his  mighty  and  glorious  work  of 
(J  jdemption  and  sanctification  is  going  on.  We 

ve  been  truly  comforted  in  a  remnant  who  are 
1^1,  jliant  for  the  Truth  upon  earthy  and  find  nothing 
dear  to  part  with,  for  the  honour  of  [the 
']  .,'  !)rd's]  name  and  that  blessed  Truth  of  which 
3y  are  made  living  partakers  ;  so  that,  with  one 
^    irit  and  one  consent,  we  can  praise  and  magnify 
y  s  power,  which  hath  called  us  unto  this  great 

II  )rk  of  the  gospel. 

"Finally,  my  Friends,  brethren  and  sisters  in 
^'l^  jj  3  fellowship  of  the  gospel,  considering  the  great 
.jjj  I  re  and  pains  the  Lord  hath  taken  with  us,  to 
.     ike  us  polished  stones  for  the  building  of  his 

II  urch ;  how  great  is  the  need  we  daily  have,  to 
I'^J^  ep  in  the  feeling  of  his  power,  as  members  of 
'  .'^^  ij  body ;  every  one  doing  some  work  or  service 
.^j,  J."  bim.    Our  God  hath  mightily  wrought  for  the 
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establishing  of  his  people  in  an  excellent  order, 
and  he  hath  raised  up  many,  out  of  the  graves  of 
sin  and  dead  formality,  to  meet  together  in  his 
name ;  so  that  now,  we  have  particular  Meetings 
Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly. 

"Now,  dear  Friends,  though  you  know  these 
things,  I  would  stir  you  up  by  way  of  remem- 
brance: as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Moses,  it  should 
be  now  with  us,  who  are  under  the  government 
and  teaching  of  our  spiritual  Moses.  In  every 
meeting,  some  faithful  men  and  women,  fearing 
God  and  hating  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry, 
should  be  appointed  duly  to  inspect  into  the  fami- 
lies of  their  particular  meeting;  to  see  that  there 
be  no  neglect  of  the  poor,  no  disorderly  walking 
on  the  part  of  any  person  that  professes  the  Truth, 
neither  unfaithfulness  in  any  degree  ;  and  an  ac- 
count should  be  brought  up  to  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, according  to  gospel  order.  In  your  meetings, 
a  weighty  course  should  be  had,  in  calling  each 
meeting  to  examination,  how  things  are  amongst 
them:  that  thus  all  things  may  be  brought  to  the 
light,  and  proved  by  it,  whether  they  be  wrought 
in  God,  yea  or  nay.  Then,  you  can  come  up  to 
your  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  a  true  sense,  how 
things  are  with  you;  and  so,  all  being  kept  in 
good  order,  you  can  sit  down  in  the  peaceable 
gospel,  in  love  and  unity,  being  refreshed  in  the 
love  of  God  and  one  with  another. 

This,  I  desire,  as  an  ancient  brother,  in  the 
love  of  God,  who  hath  made  us  partakers  of  his 
grace  wherein,  while  keeping  in  obedience,  we 
feel  a  being  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  Divine  love, 
never  to  be  separated.  In  which  love  I  salute 
you  all,  and  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Samuel  Watson." 

We  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Elizabeth 
Moss,  Samuel  Watson's  step-daughter,  we  must 
now  show  how  her  deathbed,  crowned  a  life  of 
dedication  to  the  Lord's  service.  She  was  ten- 
derly watched  over  in  her  youth,  and  being 
brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  she  became  a  dutiful  and  obedient  child. 
As  the  work  of  grace  had  place  in  her  heart,  she 
became  a  devoted  and  humble  child  of  her  hea- 
venly Father,  receiving  and  acknowledging  the 
Truth  openly,  and  continuing  faithful  therein  to 
the  end.  She  married  Thomas  Moss,  a  merchant 
in  London;  and  as  a  wife,  a  mother  and  mistress 
of  his  family,  she  was  exemplary.  She  was 
faithful  in  instructing  her  servants,  seeking  to 
bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  lost  and  undone 
condition,  without  a  saving  interest  in  the  blessed 
Redeemer.  She  had  many  trials  of  her  affec- 
tionate feelings,  having  her  children  all  removed 
from  her  by  death,  and  also  many  of  her  near 
relatives  and  Friends.  For  her  mother  and  her 
sister's  loss,  she  could  whilst  weeping,  yet  rejoice, 
knowing  that  they  had  filled  up  their  measure  of 
usefulness  in  the  earthly  house  of  their  pilgrimage, 
and  had  been  translated  to  receive  their  reward 
where  there  is  neither  sorrow  nor  sighing, — pro- 
bation nor  falling  away.  She  was  a  great  lover 
of  retirement,  much  given  to  prayer,  to  contem- 
plation, and  to  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  She 
spent  much  time  alone  in  her  chamber,  and  there 
her  husband  on  his  return  from  his  business, 
often  found  her  in  tears.  He  told  her  that  if  she 
was  thus  seen  by  others,  they  might  think  she 
was  discontented.  *'  No  my  dear,"  was  her  sweet 
reply,  "  there  is  nothing  at  all  of  that :  but  the 
Lord's  power  and  presence  hath  broken  my  heart, 
and  tendered  my  spirit,  in  a  living  sense  of  his 
goodness  and  tender  dealings  towards  me.  I  can 
say,  he  is  truly  good  to  my  soul,  and  I  have  tasted 
of  the  incomes  of  his  heavenly  love  and  life;  and 
I  heartily  wish,  that  all  who  make  profession  of 
the  blessed  Truth,  were  enjoyers  with  me ;  for 


my  soul  has  been  overcome  with  his  love;  and 
although  I  have  lost  all  my  children,  and  many 
of  my  near  relations,  yet  is  the  Lord  pleased  to 
sweeten  all  my  afflictions,  and  make  hard  things 
easy  to  me." 

Her  health  appeared  declining  some  time  before 
she  was  obliged  to  keep  her  chamber,  and  being 
advised  to  leave  London  for  the  sake  of  her  health, 
she  spent  some  time  at  Shacklewell.  She  was 
soon  sensible  that  the  change  of  air  did  not  check 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  that  her  end  was 
rapidly  approaching.  She  sent  an  invitation  to 
Samuel  Waldenfield,  George  Whitehead,  and 
some  other  Kriends,  desiring  that  they  would 
come  and  see  her,  before  her  death.  It  was  not 
that  she  felt  any  dependence  on  man  at  that  aw- 
ful moment,  or  desired  that  they  should  do  the 
work  of  prepa  ring  her  immortal  soul  for  the  world 
to  come.  No!  her  peace  was  made  with  her 
God,  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  man 
could  do  nothing  for  her.  But  she  desired  to  en- 
joy their  society  once  more  whilst  in  her  earthly 
tabernacle,  and  she  wished  to  invite  them  herself 
to  attend  her  funeral. 

On  the  2nd  day  of  the  Second  month,  1702, 
Samuel  Waldenfield  and  John  Field  called  to  see 
her.  She  had  been  very  low,  but  was  then  some- 
what revived.  She  told  them,  "Though  I  did 
not  know  that  I  should  have  seen  the  light  of  an- 
other day,  yet  the  Lord  having  spared  me,  I  am 
glad  to  see  your  faces,  that  I  may  tell  you  how 
good  and  gracious  the  Lord  hath  been  to  my  soul. 
I  can  truly  say,  I  have  sought  him  with  many 
tears  in  my  secret  chamber,  and  poured  out  my 
soul  unto  him,  and  said,  O  Lord,  do  thou  come 
down  and  tabernacle  in  me,  and  take  up  thy 
abode  with  me.  I  testify  this  day,  Jacob's  seed 
hath  wrestled  with  God  for  a  blessing,  and  hath 
prevailed  ;  and  now  he  is  become  my  portion,  and 
the  lot  of  my  inheritance  forever.  He  hath  pour- 
ed  of  the  oil  of  joy  into  my  sorrowful  soul,  and 
hath  fed  me  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  and  with 
honey  out  of  the  rock  hath  he  sustained  me,  and 
the  sting  of  death  is  taken  away.  I  say,  my  dear 
friends,  I  have  not  the  work  to  do  now.  I  bless 
my  God  for  it,  but  am  ready  to  be  dissolved  ;  and 
do  freely  resign  up  my  life  to  my  God.  1  remem- 
ber my  dear  and  tender  mother,  who  was  a  wo- 
man that  truly  feared  him,  and  her  prayers  and 
petitions  were  often  put  up  to  the  Lord  on  behalf 
of  her  ofTspring;  and  we  have  reaped  much  bene- 
fit thereby.  I  have  blessed  the  Lord  many  a  time, 
that  ever  I  was  born  of  her.  I  speak  not  these 
things  boastingly.  No, — for  what  am  I  but  a 
poor  lump  of  clay?  but  only  to  extol  the  powerful 
name  and  goodness  of  my  God,  who  hath  been 
so  bountiful  and  gracious  to  me.  There  is  for- 
giveness and  mercy  with  him  that  he  may  be 
feared.  Therefore  be  encouraged  to  keep  faith- 
ful to  the  Lord,  all  that  are  within  the  hearing 
of  my  voice,  husband,  friends,  and  servants.  I 
exhort  you  all,  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  your  God,  that  so  it  may  be  said 
unto  us  all,  '  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father.' 
This  is  what  my  soul  hath  desired,  and  that  I 
might  never  hear  that  dreadful  sound,  '  Go  ye 
cursed.'  The  Lord  hath  answered  my  desire 
this  day,  and  hath  loosed  my  tongue,  that  was 
ready  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  hath 
strengthened  me  to  praise  his  great  and  honour- 
able name.  Oh !  praise  the  Lord  with  me,  my 
friends,  and  pray  for  me,  as  I  shall  do  for  you 
whilst  I  have  my  breath,  that  I  may  be  preserved 
and  kept  in  patience  to  the  end.  It  is  they  who 
hold  out  to  the  end  that  shall  be  saved.  Though 
I  have  a  dear  and  tender  husband,  and  want  for 
nothing  that  is  convenient  for  me,  yet  I  can 
freely  part  with  all :  and  I  hope  the  Lord  will 
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preserve  him  near  to  hinnself  to  the  end  of  his 
days." 

A  neighbour  then  cominp;  in,  she  addressed 
him,  "Neighbour  Mason  remember  my  denr  love 
10  ihy  wife,  and  dear  children.  She  hath  been 
kind  in  visiiing  me,  and  we  have  lived  in  much 
love  and  rriendship  together.  1  truly  desire  the 
Lord  mav  keep  you  raiihfui  to  himself,  to  the  end 
of  your  d;iys.  Now  1  am  comforted,  and  can 
say.  Lord,  here  I  am  before  thee,  do  with  me  as 
it  scemeth  good  irr  thy  sigiit." 

She  conlinued  for  some  lime  speaking  of  tlie 
merciful  dealings  of  God  with  her  soul,  and  pour- 
ing forth  praises  to  liim,  to  the  comfort  of  all  pre- 
sent. Samuel  VViildenfield  then  spoke  a  few  words 
in  testimony,  after  which  he  returned  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  Lord,  for  his  endless  love  and 
lender  mercies  to  his  scrvanis  and  people.  Dur- 
ing this  the  departing  saint  was  filled  with  hea- 
venly joy,  and  at  the  close  desired  that  her  dear 
love  might  be  remembered  to  all  failhTuI  Friends, 
wiih  wiiom  she  said,  she  was  in  perfect  unity. 
She  ihen  parted  wiih  the  Friends  who  had  been 
with  her,  in  much  sweetness  and  satisfaction. 

Soon  after  they  had  retired,  George  White- 
head came  in  ;  and  though  she  was  much  fatigued, 
yet  she  was  |)leased  to  see  him.  She  s-aid,  "  Dear 
George,  though  I  am  weak  of  body,  yet  the  Lord 
hath  comforted  me  with  his  living  presence,  and 
death  is  no  terror  to  me.  1  am  freely  resigned 
and  given  up  into  the  hand  of  my  God."  Being 
much  spent,  she  could  not  raise  her  voice  as  she 
had  before,  but  in  love  and  sweetness,  with  a 
smiling  countenance  she  spoke  of  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord  to  her  soul,  and  recommended  those  that 
were  present  not  to  leave  the  work  to  a  more  con- 
venient season;  but  to  "  labour  to  make  their  call- 
ing and  election  sure,  before  they  were  cast  upon 
a  bed  of  languishing,  as  she  was."  She  said  tiiat 
"through  the  love  of  her  heavenly  Father,  she 
was  waiting  for  her  change,  and  desired  that  she 
might  hold  out  to  the  end  in  true  patience."  George 
V\  hitehead  was  bowed  in  prayer  and  supplication 
in  her  behalf,  after  w  hich,  she  parted  with  him  in 
much  love  and  unity.  Soon  after  she  said,  "O 
that  I  had  w  ings  like  a  dove,  for  then  would  I  fly 
away  and  be  at  rest." 

She  olien  declared  tliat  the  Lord  was  her  re- 
fuge, that  underneath  was  the  everlasting  arm  of 
his  power,  upholding  and  lifting  her  head  above 
the  floods  of  temptation  and  trial  she  met  with. 
Saying  that  she  was  thus  enabled  to  sound  forth 
praises  and  thanksgiving  to  his  holy  and  blessed 
name. 

She  departed  this  life  the  day  after  the  above 
memorable  interview,  the  3rd  day  of  the  Second 
month,  1702,  being  aged  about  39  years. 

How  cheering  and  comforting  is  it  to  the  hum- 
ble,  weary,  yet  patient  and  persevering  traveller 
lowards  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  to  find  how 
others  who  have  trodden  the  same  path  which 
ihey  now  seem  almost  ready  to  faint  in,  have 
l)cen  helped  and  strengthened  to  the  glorious  end. 
How  animating  the  assurance,  that  the  Lord  will 
nut  forsake  his  own,  but  that  as  their  day  so  shall 
their  strength  be.  Surely  the  life  and  death  of 
LCIizabelh  AIoss,  is  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
laith  of  the  fainting  disciple,  to  reanoint  him  lor 
the  race,  and  to  impart  new  vigour  to  his  hopes 
of  happiness  and  heaven. 

(To  bo  contlniipcl.) 

"The  Christian's  life  consislcth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  apparent  consolations  and  grati- 
fications he  possesses;  but  in  the  renewal  iVom 
lime  to  time,  of  the  hidden  manna  which  the  gold- 
en pot  contains,  within  the  veil  of  |  erishing  things. 
Thuu  knowest  enough  of  such  situations  as  outs, 


to  make  thee  believe  we  are  not  without  a  portion 
of  trials,  (no  doubt  wisely  proportioned  to  us;) 
yet  1  dare  not  complain,  having  thus  far,  as  we 
have  passed  along,  found  Him  whom  my  soul 
loveih,  in  whose  presence  no  murmuring  has  a 
right  to  appear.  Childlike  simplicity  is  an  expe- 
rience which  every  chosen  servant,  however  fee- 
ble, ought  to  endeavour  for.  We  get  nothing  by 
the  contrary  ;  for  by  ever  so  much  taking  thought, 
we  cannot  add  one  cubit  to  our  stature,  or  make 
one  hair  of  our  head  white  or  black.  May  you 
proceed  on  this  family  visit,  in  the  faith,  nothing 
doubting.  It  was  not  the  abundance  of  the  bread, 
nor  yet  the  fineness  of  it,  which  fed  the  multitude 
formerly.  For  want  of  faith,  we  lose  many  mi- 
racles which  the  blessing  would  still  efllect.  Re- 
member poor  David's  sling  and  stone,  and  out  of 
whose  mouths,  strength  and  praise  are  ordained." 
—Sarah  {R.)  Grubb. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

PICTURE  WORSHIP. 

Having  accidentally  picked  up  a  detached  leaf 
from  the  Apocrypha,  on  which  I  read  the  follow- 
ing expose  of  the  origin  of  picture  worship,  I  was 
forcibly  struck  with  its  adaptation  to  the  present 
lime,  having  my  attention  occasionally  arrested 
with  the  departure  in  many  instances,  among 
members  of  our  religious  Society,  from  the  lesti- 
niony  we  have  professed  against  the  pride  and 
vanity  that  induces  any  to  procure  their  own  like- 
nesses, or  a  misapplied  indulgence  of  natural  af- 
fection in  securing  those  of  their  relations  or 
friends, — and  as  I  believe  we  may  almost  imper- 
ceptibly slide  into  practices  once  esteemed  at  least 
inexpedient,  I  wish  we  may  be  willing  to  consider 
whether  this  does  not  involve  a  waste  of  precious 
lime,  and  divert  the  mind  from  subjects  of  greater 
importance. 

"  Therefore  even  upon  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles 
shall  there  be  a  visitaiion  :  because  in  the  creature 
of  God  tliey  are  become  an  abomination,  and 
stumbling-blocks  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  a  snare 
to  the  feet  of  the  unwise. 

"  For  the  devising  of  idols  was  the  beginning 
of  spiritual  fornication,  and  the  invention  of  them 
the  corruption  of  life. 

"  For  neither  were  they  from  the  beginning, 
neither  shall  they  be  forever. 

"  For  by  the  vain  glory  of  men  they  entered 
into  the  world,  and  therefore  shall  they  come 
shortly  to  an  end. 

"For  a  father  afTlictcd  with  untimely  mourn- 
ing, where  he  hatii  made  an  image  of  his  child 
soon  taken  away,  now  honoured  him  as  a  god, 
which  was  then  a  dead  man,  and  delivered  to 
those  that  were  under  him,  ceremonies  and  sac- 
rifices. 

"Thus  in  process  of  time  an  ungodly  custom 
grown  strong,  was  kept  as  a  law,  and  graven  im- 
ages were  worshipped  by  the  commandments  ol 
kings. 

"  W'liom  men  could  not  honour  in  presence, 
because  they  dwelt  far  oil",  they  look  the  counter- 
Icit  of  his  visage  from  far,  and  made  an  express 
image  of  a  king  whom  they  honoured,  to  the  end 
that  by  this  their  Ibrwardness,  they  might  flatter 
him  that  was  abseni,  as  if  he  were  present. 

"  Also  the  singular  diligence  of  the  artificer  did 
help  to  set  forward  the  ignorant  to  more  super- 
stition. 

"  For  he  pcradventurc  willing  to  please  one  in 
authority,  forced  all  his  skill  to  make  the  resem- 
blance of  the  best  lashion. 

"  And  so  ihe  multitude  allured  by  the  grace  of 
the  work,  took  him  now  for  a  god,  which  a  little 
before  was  but  honoured  as  a  man. 


"And  this  was  an  occasion  to  deceive  thei 
world;  for  men  serving  either  calamity  or  tyran.j 
ny,  did  ascribe  unto  stones  and  stocks,  the  incom-i 
municable  name." — Wisdom  of  Solomon,  chap,| 
xiv.  11— 21.  j 


Selected. 


THE  PILGRIMS. 


BY  MaEIA  JAMES. 

We  met  as  pilgrims  meet, 

Wlio  are  bound  to  a  distant  shrine, 
Who  spend  the  hours  in  converse  sweet  ^  | 

From  noon  to  the  day's  decline —  [ 
Soul  mingling  with  soul,  as  the}'  tell  of  their  fears  i 
And  their  hopes  as  they  pass'd  through  the  valley  OM 
tears.  ' 

I 

And  still  they  commune  with  delight,  i 
Of  pleasures  or  toils  by  the  way,  j 
The  winds  of  the  desert  that  chill  them  by  night, 
Or  heat  that  oppresses  by  day  :  j 
For  One  to  the  faithful  is  ever  at  hand, 
As  the  shade  of  a  rock  in  a  weary  land. 

We  met  as  soldiers  meet. 

Ere  yet  the  fight  is  won — 
Ere  joyful  at  their  captain's  feet 
Is  laid  their  armour  down  : 
Each  strengthens  his  fellow  to  do  and  to  bear, 
In  the  hope  of  the  crown  which  the  victors  wear. 

Though  daily  the  strife  they  renew, 

And  their  foe  his  thousands  o'ercome, 
Yet  the  promise  unfailing  is  ever  in  view 
Of  safety,  protection,  and  home: 
Where  they  knew  that  their  sov'reign  such  fayoiu 
conferr'd, 

"  As  eye  hath  not  seen,  as  the  ear  hath  not  heard." 

We  met  as  seamen  meet. 

On  ocean's  watery  plain, 
Where  billows  rise  and  tempests  beat, 
Ere  the  destined  port  they  gain  : 
But  tempests  they  baffle,  and  billows  they  brave, 
Assured  that  their  Pilot  is  mighty  to  save. 

They  dwell  on  the  scenes  which  have  past. 

Of  perils  they  still  may  endure — 
The  haven  of  rest  where  they  anchor  at  last. 
Where  bliss  is  complete  and  secure — 
Till  its  towers  and  spires  arise  from  afar. 
To  the  eye  of  faith  as  some  radiant  star. 

We  met  as  brethren  meet. 

Who  are  cast  on  a  foreign  strand. 
Whose  hearts  are  cheer'd  as  they  hasten  to  greet 
And  commune  of  their  native  land — 
Of  their  Father's  house  in  that  world  above, 
Of  his  tender  care  and  his  boundless  love. 

The  city  so  fair  to  behold, 

The  redeem'd  in  their  vestments  of  white — 
In  those  mansions  of  rest,  where,  'mid  pleasures  m\ 
told, 

They  finally  hope  to  unite  : 
Where  ceaseless  ascriptions  of  praise  shall  ascend 
To  God  and  the  Lamb  in  a  world  without  end. 


Selected. 

THE  TWO  WORLDS. 
A  land  where  sweetest  roses  fade. 

And  smiling  youth  grows  quickly  old  ; 
A  land  where  sunshine  turns  to  shade, 

And  beauty  takes  a  different  mould. 
A  land  of  change,  a  land  of  care, 

Whose  fleeting  joys  are  little  worth  ; 
A  land  whose  smile  becomes  a  tear, — 

That  land  is  Earth  ! 

A  land  of  love  where  nought  can  sever, 

And  beauty  blooms  with  lustre  fair; 
A  land  where  youth  is  young  forever. 

For  time  exerts  no  influence  there. 
A  land  where  streams  of  pleasure  flow, 

And  golden  harps  to  all  are  given  ; 
A  land  where  we  our  God  shall  know, — 

That  land  is  Heaven  ! 

A.  W. 


Covelousncss. — Hippocrates  wished  a  consul' 
tion  of  all  the  physicians  in  the  world,  that  ih' 
might  consult  how  to  cure  covetousness.  Its 


THE  FRIEND. 


low  above  2000  years  since  he  had  this  desire; 
ind  allhougii  thousands  of  divines,  as  well  as 
iioral  philosophers,  have  endeavoured  to  cure  it, 
le  disease  still  continues. — Selected. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Friend  after  friend  departs ;  who  has  not  lost  a 
friend?" 

Frequently  during  the  past  few  months  has  this 
inguage  been  brought  home  to  my  feelings,  as 
le  loved  one  after  another  has  been  called  from 
orks  to  rewards.  Some,  in  the  prime  of  life 
id  in  the  midst  of  usefulness,  have  been  called 
3nce  in  an  unexpected  moment;  unexpected  at 
ast  to  survivors,  whose  hearts  have  been  filled 
ith  sorrow  and  astonishment,  in  reflecting  upon 
le  void  thus  made  not  only  in  the  families  of 
lese,  but  in  religious  Society,  and  in  a  large 
role  of  mourning  friends. 

But  when  we  remember,  that  a  sparrow  cannot 
11  to  the  ground  without  the  notice  of  our  hea- 
jnly  Father,  and  that  He,  seeing  the  end  from 
e  beginning,  "  doeth  all  things  well,"  we  should 
)  no  other,  than  endeavour  submissively  to  bow 

His  holy  will.  Still,  these  are  solemn  warn- 
gs,  teaching  us  the  necessity  of  knowing  the 
ly's  work  to  keep  pace  with  the  day,  that  when 
e  night  cometh  there  may  be  nothing  left  unfin- 
hed,  of  that  which  has  been  given  us  to  do. 
hme  of  these,  whose  loss  we  now  keenly  feel,  had 
ien  made  sensible  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
jeasures  of  this  world  alone  worth  living  for,  and 

at  it  was  of  little  moment  in  what  part  of  this 
ibiiable  earth  the  few  short  days  of  their  pil- 

image  were  passed,  or  what  the  trials  attendant 
ereon,  if  they  might  only  be  prepared  when 
>ne  with  time,  for  an  admission  into  the  realms 
I  purity  and  love. 

IMay  the  memory  of  these  dear  ones  who  have 
:en  early  gathered  home,  still  live  with  surviv- 
s,  and  in  a  particular  manner  with  us  in  the 
)unger  walks  of  life,  who  shared  their  friend- 
lip  and  their  love.    Do  we  not  almost  tremble, 

link  after  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  us  to 
rth  is  severed,  feeling  that  we  know  not  who 
ay  be  the  next,  called  to  "give  an  account  of 
e  deeds  done  in  the  body  V  May  these  feel- 
gs  not  be  allowed  to  pass  quickly  away,  but 
ay  we  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  uncertainty 

lime,  and  to  the  necessity  of  making  our  call- 
g  and  election  sure,  ere  disease  invades  the  frame, 
I  unfits  us  for  the  performance  of  this  solemn 
Drk. 

Eleventh  mo.  20th,  1853. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Proper  Government  of  Families. 

There  has  always  been  a  godly  concern  in 
jly  conscientious  and  consistent  Friends,  to  ex- 
cise a  proper  control  and  direction  of  the  young 
ople,  in  order  to  preserve  them,  as  far  as  is  in 
sir  power,  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  un- 
liable society,  and  from  the  vain  fashions,  and 
'  rrupting  sentiments  of  degenerate  Christian  pro- 
isors,  either  within  or  out  of  our  own  pale. 
Dminal  Quakers  who  treat  this  concern  with 
intcmpt,  and  ridicule  the  simplicity  of  manners, 
iguage  and  dress,  which  the  Saviour  leads  into, 
3  among  the  enemies  of  our  own  household. 
1  their  professions  of  scriptural  doctrine,  let 
5m  be  in  whatever  station  in  the  Society  they 
jiy,  will  only  add  to  their  final  condemnation,  if 
2y  allow  themselves  to  treat  with  slight,  and  a 
eer,  the  righteous  and  tender  conscientious  con- 

jj  :tions  and  scruples  of  those,  who  serve  the  Lord 
ithfully  in  true  dedication  to  all  his  requirings. 

I  law  many,  such  may  turn  aside,  from  following 


the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  and  drive  them  into 
the  broad  way  that  leads  to  destruction,  may  not 
be  known  until  the  day  of  awful  retribution.  It 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  speak  or  to  act  in  any  way, 
by  which  we  may  put  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
footpath  of  the  sheep  or  of  the  lambs,  whom  Christ 
is  visiting  by  his  light  and  good  Spirit. 

In  a  general  epistle  written  by  George  Fox,  in 
1683,  he  says:  "Now  Friends,  concerning  put- 
ting on  of  apparel ;  the  apostle  in  the  Spirit  and 
power  of  Christ,  had  a  care  in  the  church  of  God, 
that  they  should  adorn  themselves  as  becomes  the 
gospel,  with  chaste  lives  and  conversations;  and 
with  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is 
not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit;  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great 
price.  This  is  that  which  arrays  and  beautifies 
God's  church,  and  not  the  outward  adorning  and 
plaiting  the  hair,  and  every  new  Jashion  that 
comes  up  in  the  world.  I'he  apostle  writes  to 
Timothy,  and  gives  him  that  exhorlaiion  to  the 
church,  that  women  adorn  themselves  with  modest 
apparel  (mark,  modest),  with  shamefacedness  and 
sobriety  (mark,  sobriety),  not  with  broidered  hair, 
or  gold,  or  pearls  ;  for  that  was  the  practice  of  the 
Jew  outward,  and  is  to  this  day — or  costly  array  ; 
but  with  that  which  becomes  women  professing 
godliness,  with  good  works.  So  this  is  ihe  adorn- 
ing that  all  that  profess  godliness  must  be  array- 
ed withal ;  that  all  may  be  in  that  good  behaviour, 
as  becomes  godliness  and  holiness.  Likewise 
chaste  and  discreet,  teachers  of  good  things;  that 
the  word  of  God  may  not  be  blasphemed,  which 
they  profess." 

"  And  it  is  desired  that  all  Friends  who  have 
children,  families  and  seivanis,  may  train  lliem 
up  in  the  pure  and  unspotted  religion,  and  in  the 
nurture  and  fear  of  God;  and  that  frequently 
they  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  is  muck 
better  than  to  be  gadding  abroad.  And  exhort 
and  admonish  them,  that  every  family  apart  may 
serve  and  worship  the  Lord,  as  well  as  in  public. 
And  that  when  they  go  to  meeting,  they  may  take 
their  servants  and  families  with  them,  that  they 
may  not  go  ica?idering  up  and  down  in  the  fields, 
or  to  ale-houses  as  many  have  done,  to  the  dis- 
honour of  God,  and  to  the  dishonour  of  their  mas- 
ters and  mistresses'  families,  and  to  their  own 
ruin  and  destruction.  Therefore  for  Christ's 
sake  and  his  pure  religion,  let  there  be  care  taken, 
to  prevent  all  these  things.  For  suck  an  one  as 
cannot  rule  well  his  own  house,  having  his  chil- 
dren in  subjection  with  all  gravity,  how  can  he 
take  care  of  the  church  of  God." 

"  Now  dear  Friends,  consider  old  Eli's  case, 
who  did  admonish  his  children;  but  because  he 
did  not  restrain  them  from  the  follies  and  the 
evils  they  run  into,  therefore  the  Lord  brought  his 
judgments  upon  him,  that  he  lost  his  children,  and 
his  priesthood,  and  his  own  life.  And  do  you 
think,  that  this  was  not  written  for  an  example, 
that  others  should  be  warned,  Jiear,  and  fear? 
And  was  not  the  gospel  and  the  law  given  forth 
to  restrain  people  from  sin  and  evil,  and  such 
things  as  dishonour  God." 

In  another  epistle  he  says,  "  Beware  of  false 
prophets,  which  are  inwardly  ravened  from  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  are  become  wolves,  though 
they  have  got  the  sheep's  clothing,  and  the  words 
of  Truth,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  whose  Iruits 
are  as  thorns  and  thistles.  But  the  Seed  Christ, 
that  discovers  all  these  things,  in  him  live,  grow 
up,  and  walk  and  be  established.  And  beware  of 
the  leaven  of  the  pharisees,  who  make  an  out- 
ward profession  of  the  holy  men's  words,  but  are 
persecutors  of  the  Seed  Cly-ist  Jesus,  in  whom  all 
nations  are  blest,  and  despisers  of  his  peaceable 
government;  of  the  increase  of  which  there  is  no 


end  ;  and  into  this  blessed  Seed,  the  serpent  can- 
not come,  nor  any  of  his  instruments,  or  his  an- 
gels, which  are  evil  spirits." 

"  I  remember  before  we  were  called  Quakers, 
as  I  was  setting  in  a  house  in  Nottinghamshire, 
about  the  year  1G48,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  me  and  said.  Some  of  those  that  should  come 
to  be  convinced  with  the  liglit  and  Spirit  of  God, 
and  should  come  so  far  as  Cain,  and  as  far  as 
Balaam,  to  hear  God's  voice,  and  to  have  some 
openings,  and  to  come  as  far  as  Corah,  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  these  should  be  the  deceivers,  and 
the  troublers  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  seek  to 
destroy  the  faithful,  and  to  betray  ihem ;  who  for- 
merly hod  some  experience  to  talk  of,  but  did  not 
live  in  the  Truth.  Which  I  and  many  others 
have  seen  come  to  pass  and  fulfilled." — 16S3. 

A  solemn  warning  to  all  who  make  profession 
of  the  name  of  Christ. 


Fur  "The  Friend."' 

THE  TRUE  STANDARD. 

That  the  true  standard  is  to  be  found  in  the 
heart,  by  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  Divine 
Grace  therein — a  manifestation  of  which  is  given 
to  every  man  to  profit  withal — is  a  testimony 
which  has  been  borne  by  the  Christian  believer, 
in  every  age  of  the  world  ;  but  the  disposition  to 
look  for  that  without,  which  can  only  be  found 
wiihin — the  sure  guide  into  all  truth — has  tended 
to  frustrate  the  work  of  redemption  from  depend- 
ence upon  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  ;  which 
are  not  the  fruit  of  a  living  faith,  so  that  many 
have  been  led  into  the  adoption  ot'  these,  and  to 
raise  up  a  standard  which  has  not  its  founda- 
tion in  Truth,  and  cannot  therefore  stand  the  test 
which  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of  whatsoever 
sort  it  is. 

The  dispensation  under  which  we  live,  in  which 
the  law  is  written  in  the  heart  by  the  finger  of  the 
Almighty,  precludes  the  wisdom  of  man  I'rom  any 
part  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  church  ;  which 
is  to  be  a  spiritual  body,  made  up  of  lively  stones, 
fitted  and  prepared  by  the  great  Master-Builder 
himself.  Under  his  preparing  hand  these  have 
to  pass  through  the  fire  and  the  water,  in  order 
for  their  purification  from  every  defilement  of 
fiesh  and  spirit,  and  the  command  to  them  is, 
"Put  away  thine  ornaments  that  I  may  know 
what  to  do  with  thee."  All  the  crowns  of  human 
wisdom  and  learning,  of  worldly  riches  and  hon- 
our, have  to  be  surrendered  at  His  feet,  before 
these  are  prepared  to  fill  their  places  in  the  spi- 
ritual building.  This  is  a  heart-searching  pro- 
cess from  which  the  natural  man  doth  shrink  ; 
and  too  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  like  the  young 
man  of  great  possessions,  who  was  commanded 
to  sell  all  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor,  turn  sor- 
rowfully away,  not  willing  to  sufier,  in  order  that 
they  might  reign  with  Christ. 

But  we  cannot  inherit  two  kingdoms,  and  the 
endeavour  to  serve  God  and  mammon  will  only 
tend  to  confusion  and  sorrow  of  heart.  "  If  any 
man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  him ;"  and  as  the  tree  is  to  be  known  by  its 
fruits,  those  who  are  preferring  the  reproach  of 
Christ  to  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  will  so  mani- 
fest their  choice  as  to  be  owned  by  the  witness 
(or  Him  in  the  hearts  of  others.  This  witness  is 
faithful  and  true,  and  will  not  flatter  or  deceive, 
neither  can  it  be  deceived  by  any  false  testimony, 
or  be  made  to  regard  with  approbation  any  false 
standard  under  the  profession  of  being  the  true. 

This  true  and  living  standard  may  be  advo- 
cated in  words,  and  yet  not  supported  by  a  con- 
sistent life  and  conversation ;  and  so  the  truih  of 
our  profession  will  be  reproached  by  unfaithful 
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witnesses.  But  who  shall  stand  when  the  Judge 
of  the  hearts  of  all  men  shall  appear,  but  those 
who  have  clean  hands,  and  pure  hearts  which 
have  not  been  lifted  up  to  vanity,  and  who  have 
not  sworn  deceitfully?  He  who  commanded  thai 
false  witness  should  not  be  borne,  will  not  hold 
him  guiltless  who  holds  the  truth  in  unrighteous- 
ness, for  it  is  written,  "  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite 
shall  perish  ;"  so  that  it  becomes  us  all  to  examine 
our  foundation,  lest  we  be  building  upon  the  sand 
a  structure  which  may  be  carried  away  by  the 
wind  and  storm  of  adversity.  This  is  an  indivi- 
dual work,  which  may  easily  be  overlooked  while 
indulging  in  the  inquiry  which  was  rebuked  by 
Him  whom  we  prol'ess  to  follow,  when  he  said, 
"  What  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me." 

That  we  may  not  stumble  ourselves,  nor  be  an 
occasion  of  stumbling  to  others  our  eye  should  be 
kept  single  to  the  pointing  of  Truth  in  our  hearts  ; 
then  would  our  whole  body  be  full  of  light;  but 
whilever  we  continue  to  disregard  the  enemies  of 
our  own  household,  and  set  ourselves  to  spy  out 
the  evil  in  others,  we  can  never  come  to  possess 
the  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  which  is  the 
reward  of  the  faithful.  Other's  vineyards  hast 
thou  kept,  but  thine  own  hast  thou  not  kept,  may 
be  the  language  applicable  to  us  in  the  day  of 
final  account  unless  we  turn  inward,  and  do  our 
first  work.  Were  this  the  case  with  the  members 
of  our  Society  individually,  we  might  hope  that 
our  waters  would  cease  to  cast  up  mire  and  dirt; 
and  that  whatsoever  we  might  do,  would  be  made 
to  prosper ;  that  ceasing  to  do  evil  we  might  learn 
to  do  well,  having  no  lellowship  with  the  unfruitful 
works  of  darkness,  and  being  united  by  the  one 
spirit  in  the  one  body,  we  might  have  fellowship 
with  Christ,  and  one  with  another,  both  in  doing 
and  sufferin'^  for  his  cause  and  testimonies'  sake, 
according  to  our  Christian  profession. 


cloth  by  which  the  sheets  are  moved  away  from 
the  rollers.  The  sheets  are  either  cut  in  the  pro- 
per width  for  lathe  bands,  or  are  stamped  out  for 
shoe  soles,  and  various  other  purposes. — Annual 
of  Scientific  Discovery. 


Manufnrfure  of  GuUa-percha. — The  following 
is  a  gencr^ij  di  scription  of  ihe  rneihod  of  preparing 
stnd  matiuliicluring  gutta-percha,  as  followed  in 
the  larye  Eiijilish  establishmenls.    The  crude 
blocks  of  gutta-percha,  as  received  from  the  docks, 
are  i.n  the  first  place  cut  into  slices  by  means  of 
a  machine  formed  of  a  circular  iron  plate  of  about 
sixty  inches  diameter  :  in  this  iron  plate  are  three 
slots  placed  radially  for  the  reception  of  as  many 
knives  or  cutters;  ihe  blocks  being  placed  in  an 
inclined  wooden  shoot,  an  end  of  each  is  set  in 
the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  cutters  ;  the  slices  thus 
cut  off  are  transferred  in  baskets,  though  machi- 
nery miglit  readily  be  applied  for  the  purpose,  to 
u  wotxieii  tank  containing  hot  water,  in  which 
tliey  are  left  to  soak  until  tlicy  arc  found  to  be  in 
a  plastic  slate.    The  next  part  of  the  process  is 
to  subject  tlie  material  to  the  action  of  a  inincing 
cylinder,  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  by  paper 
makers  for  the  conversion  of  rags  into  pulp; 
afterwards,  the  whole  is  thoroughly  cleaned  in 
cold  water  tanks;  and  when  the  guiia-percha  is 
found  to  be  very  impure,  which  is  frequently  the 
case  as  an  arlicle  of  commerce,  a  solution  of  com- 
mon soda  or  chloride  of  lime  is  added  to  the  wa- 
ter.   Fiom  the  cold  water  tanks  iho  material  is' 
conveyed  to  the  masticating  machine,  in  which  it  j 
is  secured  by  the  doors  being  bolted  down.  By 
this  operation  it  is  subjected  to  very  great  pressure, ' 
and  this  part  ol"  the  process  is  the  same  as  that ; 
used   in  the  manufacture  of  caoutchouc.    From  ' 
the  masticating  machine  it  is  passed  between  I 
large  metal  rollers,  and  thus  converted  into  exten- 
sive sheets,  of  thicknesses  r(;gulated  by  the  dis- 
tance between  the  rollers.    Sometimes  it  is  pass-, 
ed  two  or  three  times  between  the  rollers.    These i 
sheets  are  cut  into  bands  of  various  widths  by 
vertical  knives  placed  at  tha  end  of  the  web  or  | 


Improvement  in  Asylums for  thelnsane. — Some 
months  since  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  State  of  Alabama,  to  select  a  plan  and  super- 
intend the  construction  of  an  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane in  that  Stale,  visited  this  city,  in  the  course 
ot"a  tour  throughout  the  country,  Ibr  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  various  institutions,  and,  if  pos 
sible,  combining  all  their  advantages  in  the  new 
Alabama  Asylum. 

Dr.  Kirkbride,  the  efficient  attending  physician 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  to  whom  the  Com- 
missioners were  referred  as  being  experienced  in 
all  the  requirements  of  a  building  for  the  purpose, 
undertook  to  have  the  plans  prepared  in  this  city, 
and  on  their  departure  they  carried  with  them  a 
plan  drawn  by  Samuel  Sloan,  architect. 

Information  has  recently  been  received  that  the 
plan  has  been  adopted  without  the  slightest  alter- 
ation, and  the  commissioners  have  advertised  for 
proposals  for  putting  up  the  structure  on  a  farm, 
purchased  for  the  purpose,  near  Tuscaloosa.  The 
building  will  have  a  capacity  to  accommodate 
250  patients.  It  will  have  a  front  of  780  feet. 
The  centre  building  will  be  70  feet  I'ront  and  126 
deep,  on  either  side  of  which  there  wilt  be  three 
wings,  each  being  recessed  back  of  the  one  ad- 
joining, the  communication  being  maintained  by 
the  wings  everlapping  one  another.  This  is 
deemed  preferable  to  the  building  being  formed 
in  one  unbroken  range,  as  it  secures  to  each  wing 
a  separate  current  of  air  by  means  of  the  hall 
running  through  the  centre,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  prevents  the  noises  made  by  the  more  un- 
governable patients  from  alarming  those  of  the 
other  wards.  The  entire  building  is  to  be  three 
stories  in  height,  and  each  wing  will  have  a  front 
of  128  leet.  The  magnitude  of  the  building  may 
be  imagined,  from  the  fact  that  six  millions  of 
bricks  will  be  required,  which  will  be  manufac- 
tured upon  the  spot. — Ledger. 


Mining  in  Lancaster  County. 

A  company  of  Philadelphia  capitalists  have 
commenced  working  the  old  Silver  Mine  in  Con- 
estoga  township,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
Conestoga  Centre.  This  mine  was  opened  and 
worked  to  some  extent  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
but  with  what  success  is  not  known.  The  pre- 
sumption, however,  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  abandoned,  is,  that  it  did  not  pay.  But  the 
great  improvements  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
science  of  mining  and  separating  ores,  may  ren- 
der the  present  undertaking  more  successful.  If 
the  amount  of  silver  obtained  should  not  be  very 
great,  the  other  metals  obtained,  lead  and  zinc, 
may  still  remunerate  the  labour  expended.  We 
have  been  shown  by  Eli  Bowen,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  mining  operations,  an  exceedingly  rich 
specimen  of  the  Argentiferous  Galena  obtained 
Irom  the  mine.  This  ore,  a  combination  of  silver 
and  lead,  is  said  to  bo  worth  .$(jOO  per  ton. 

The  Cop|>er  Mine  in  Bart  township,  which  was 
originally  opened  and  abandoned  under  similar 
circumstances  to  the  above,  has  now  been  re- 
opened for  the  past  two  years,  and  from  the 
spirit  with  which  operations  are  carried  on,  the 
company  is  doubtless  meeting  with  success. 

The  Lend  Mine  in  East  llem|)ficld,  discovered 
and  partially  opened  \vm>  or  three  years  since,  is, 
we  understand,  about  to  bo  tested  again  under 
more  favourable  auspices. 


Several  very  valuable  beds  of  iron  ore  hav  j 
recently  been  opened  in  different  parts  of  th 
county.  C.  Geiger  has  opened  a  very  fine  bei 
(apparently)  on  Mr.  Mylin's  farm,  a  mile  souti 
of  Willow  street,  from  which  he  intends  supply 
ing  his  furnace  in  South  Prince  street. 

In  passing  Camargo,  in  Bart  township,  th 
other  day,  we  noticed  iron  ore  from  the  beds  nea 
that  place  being  taken  to  York  furnace,  a  distano 
of  twelve  miles.  The  superior  quality  of  the  on 
warranted  its  transportation  that  distance. — Lan 
caster  Examiner  and  Herald. 


A  Tunnel  through  ihe  Alps. — The  Frenclj 
engineers  are  busily  employed  in  perfecting  ihii 
bold  project  of  excavating  a  tunnel  under  thij 
Alps,  to  connect  the  Piedmonles  railways  witi 
those  of  France!  It  is  proposed  to  pass  through 
the  mountains  from  Susa  and  Bardoneche  to  Moj 
dana  in  Savoy,  by  a  line  ten  miles  shorter  thar 
over  Mont  Cenis.  It  is  to  be  eight  miles  in  length 
and  a  mile  below  the  highest  point  of  the  pass  ! 
the  estimated  cost  is  a  million  and  a  half  pound] 
sterling.  An  excavating  machine  somewhat  simj 
ilar,  we  should  think,  to  our  own  Hoosac  borej 
has  been  contrived  by  Chevalier  Maus,  the  chiei 
engineer,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  undeij 
taking.  The  tunnel  is  to  be  ventilated  by  a  tub] 
lying  on  the  ground,  carried  on  as  the  work  adj 
vances,  and  provided  with  fans  to  maintain  a  pro 
per  current  of  air.  The  chevalier  hopes  to  suci 
ceed  in  accomplishing  this  Herculean  labour  ii 
five  years. 

This  is  an  undertaking  which  throws  our  HocMiii 


sac  tunnel  business  entirely  into  the  shade 
Boring  the  Alps  !  It  is  an  event,  of  the  possibilit; 
of  which  our  ancestors  never  dreamed.  Napoleol 
built  the  famous  Simplon  road  over  these  mounj 
tain  barriers;  Chevalier  Maus  would  construct  I 
passage  through  them.  The  work  of  Napoleoj 
was  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  war  and  conqueij 
into  the  heart  of  Italy  ;  that  of  Chevalier  Man 
will  unite  the  two  countries  by  the  interests  < 
social  and  commercial  intercourse,  and  will  ai 
in  sending  forth  peace  on  earth  and  good  wi 
among  men.  By  the  completion  of  the  tunne 
the  hitherto  almost  impassable  barrier  which  se 
parates  Piedmont  from  her  neighbours  v/iU  b 
removed  ;  but  lovers  of  the  picturesque  will  doub 
less  still  prefer  to  encounter  the  keen  air,  rougj 
roads,  and  sublime  scenery  of  a  passage  over  il 
mountain,  to  the  more  rapid  transit  of  the  railrot 
car. — Boston  Journal, 


Speed. — The  velocity  of  a  ship  is  from  8  to  1 
miles  an  hour — of  a  race  horse,  from  20  to  3 
miles — of  a  bird,  from  50  to  60  miles — of  tl 
clouds  in  a  violent  hurricane,  from  80  to  1( 
miles — of  sound,  823  miles — of  a  cannon-ball,  t 
found  by  experiment,  from  600  to  1000  miles  (tl 
common  estimate  is  much  too  low) — of  the  earl 
round  the  sun,  68,000  miles  (more  than  a  hui 
dred  times  swifter  than  a  cannon-ball) — of  Me 
cury,  105,005  miles — of  light,  about  800,000,00 
miles — passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  9f 
000,000  miles,  in  about  eight  minntes,  or  abol 
a  million  times  swifter  than  a  cannon-ball — acj 
the  exceeding  velocity  of  the  thoughts  of  the  hil 
man  mind  is  beyond  all  possible  estimate. 

"  It  may  afford  some  encouragement  to  a  rair 
in  distress  to  remember,  that  the  narrowest  pa 
of  a  defile  is  often  nearest  the  open  field." 

O  that  people  were  wise ;  that  they  would  coi 
sider  their  latter  end. 

When  the  last  hour  seems  to  be  approachin 
all  terrestrial  advantages  are  viewed  with  indiffe 
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ice ;  and  the  value  that  we  once  set  upon  them 
disregarded  or  forgotten.  And  if  the  same 
ought  were  always  predominant,  we  should  then 
ad  the  absurdity  of  stretching  out  our  arms  in- 
'ssanlly,  to  grasp  that  which  we  cannot  keep, 
id  wearing  out  ourselves  in  endeavouring  to  add 
;w  turrets  to  the  fabric  of  ambition,  when  the 
undalion  itself  is  shaking,  and  the  ground  on 
hich  it  stands  is  mouldering  away. — MoWs  Ex- 
acts. 


ABUSE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  discovery  has  recently  been  made  at  the 
lank  of  England  which  will  cause,  it  is  under- 
lood,  a  great  change  to  be  speedily  effected  in 
le  character  and  general  appearance  of  the  notes 
sued  by  that  corporation.  It  has  just  been  as- 
rtained  that,  by  means  of  photography,  fac 
miles  can  be  obtained,  by  a  skilful  operator, 
ith  the  greatest  facility,  and  that  fraudulent 
)pies  of  bank  notes,  thus  obtained,  would  pass 
uster,  even  with  some  of  the  most  experienced 
'  jdges. 

'i    We  are  not  aware  by  what  means  the  suspi- 

ons  of  the  authorities  of  the  Bank  were  origin- 
'  ly  excited  on  this  important  subject.  It  is  stated, 
I    iwever,  that  they  were  first  caused  by  one  of 

ese  fraudulent  notes  having  been  exchanged  for 
I  cild  "  over  the  counter ;"  its  spurious  character 
3  [iving  escaped  the  generally  closely  scrutinizing 
'»  '?es  of  the  cashiers  of  that  department. 

Under  the  impression,  from  certain  indications 
i  ihich  manifested  themselves  on  the  note,  that  it 
ili  y  been  fabricated  by  photographic  agency,  ex 
i  jsriments  were  made  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
fit.  |id  experienced  photographers  in  the  metropolis 
If  'vhose  aid  was  called  into  requisition  by  the 

ank  authorities,)  when  it  was  clearly  proved,  by 
I*  |e  results  of  those  experiments,  that  the  spurious 
III]  i)te  had  been  manufactured  by  the  means  suspect 
!l  I,  viz..  Photography.    So  close  was  the  resem 
e*  ance  between  the  spurious  note,  (thus  experi 

entally  obtained,)  and  the  genuine  one,  whence 
li    e  copy  was  taken  by  the  photographer  alluded 

,  that  not  only  were  the  signature  and  the  pri- 
la  lie  marks  (the  latter  known  only  to  the  bank 
rill  j|ficials)  imitated  with  the  closest  accuracy,  but  the 
il   Sry  water  mark  itself,  in  all  its  integrity,  was  as 

I  early  and  closely  defined  as  the  other  more 

II  I  lominent  characteristics  of  the  genuine  docu- 

ient. 

The  process  adopted  to  produce  these  effects  is 
3II  known  to  all  photographers  as  the  "  wax- 
8lj  jiper  process."  The  photographic  thin  negative 
H»  Iper,  after  having  been  prepared  with  wax,  and 
-Il  en  rendered  sensitive  by  the  usual  method, 
to,  i  hich  need  not  be  described  here,)  is  then  in  a 
.tiall,  |.  state  to  receive  the  impression  from  the  genuine 
lesj  j)te;  the  printing,  the  signature,  and  the  water- 
leK  jark,  and  in  fact,  every  mark,  however  minute, 
lak  hich  appears  on  the  face  of  the  note,  being 
off  ijarly  and  distinctly  traced  and  defined.  This 
P(l(l;  Itermed  the  "  negative,"  and  from  this  "  nega- 
e,"  obtained  by  such  an  extremely  simple 
iraS  |^thod,  wben  adopted  by  a  skill'ul  manipulator, 
,||-> 'positives"  (exact  fac  similes  of  the  note  itself) 
(liei  ight  be  multiplied  by  means  of  sun-printing  to 
•  y  extent. 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  weather  was  fine  and  mild  at  the  opening 
the  present  session,  and  the  scholars  came  to- 


gether in  good  health  and  spirits,  giving  a  very 
pleasant  outset  to  the  labours  of  the  caretakers 
and  teachers,  and  to  the  large  number  of  pupils. 
Applications  for  admission  have  been  so  numer- 
ous, that  some  were  necessarily  deferred,  owing 
to  the  want  of  room  to  accommodate  them,  there 
being  137  boys  and  110  girls  previously  entered, 
which  makes  as  large  a  school  as  it  is  thought 
proper  to  take  into  the  house.  They  have  been 
favoured  with  health  since  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, except  some  instances  of  colds  during  the 
late  damp  weather,  and  we  learn  that  the  establish- 
ment generally  is  moving  on  satisfactorily.  The 
lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  delivering  to  both 
sexes  by  the  mathematical  teacher,  are  very  in- 
teresting to  the  pupils.  They  are  to  be  succeed- 
ed by  a  course  on  Chemistry  ;  both  subjects  em- 
bracing much  valuable  information,  that  is  often 
brought  into  use  in  the  common  affairs  of  life, 

A  rightly  managed  boarding-school  affords  many 
opportunities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
branches  taught  in  it,  not  only  while  the  pupils 
are  in  the  school,  but  in  the  out-door  intercourse 
which  the  teachers  have  it  in  their  power  to  hold 
with  the  interesting  objects  of  their  kind  though 
anxious  charge.  It  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  see 
them  in  groups  hanging  around  a  beloved  pre- 
ceptor, and  asking  questions  upon  subjects  calcu- 
lated to  expand  and  store  the  mind  with  profitable 
ideas.  Such  a  seminary  cannot  be  conducted 
without  talent  and  industry,  and  the  superintend- 
ents, governors,  and  teachers,  have  our  sincere 
good  wishes  for  their  health  and  best  help  in  the 
arduous,  but  pleasing  employment,  which  their 
stations  necessarily  find  lor  them.  Above  all, 
that  the  unslumbering  Shepherd  who  keepeih 
his  flock  by  night  and  by  day,  may  guard  them 
from  all  evil,  and  reward  every  one  with  his 
divine  approbation  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
duty — both  them  and  the  flock  under  their  super- 
vision. 

We  hear  that  the  subscriptions  for  the  fund  to 
introduce  gas  to  light  the  house,  are  very  encour- 
aging, affording  the  prospect  of  an  early  comple- 
tion of  this  necessary  improvement. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  the  Boarding-school 
under  the  care  of  our  brethren  of  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  is  also  in  an  encouraging  state,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  being  100;  more  than  have  attended 
for  some  years.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  establishments  can  be  properly  supported 
and  carried  on  without  some  difficulties  and  exer- 
tions ;  but  as  those  who  have  the  management  of 
them  are  religiously  concerned  for  the  best  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils,  and  engaged  to  ask  wisdom  of 
Him  who  giveth  liberally  to  the  humble  and  sin- 
cere seeker,  endeavouring  steadfastly  to  keep  in 
view  that  though  one  may  plant  and  another  wa- 
ter, yet  it  is  God  only  who  can  give  the  increase  ; 
and  that  on  Him  our  dependence  must  be  placed  ; 
we  may  in  humility  trust  and  believe  that  His 
blessing  will  rest  on  the  labour  bestowed,  and  that 
these  seminaries  will  be  the  means  of  sowing  good 
seed,  the  Iruit  of  which  will  be  found  in  days  to 
come. 

INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

This  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on  the  29th  of 
the  Ninth  month  last,  at  White-water,  Wayne 
county,  Indiana,  the  Representatives  being  all 
present  but  seven. 

Several  certificates  and  minutes  for  Friends  in 
attendance  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  were 
read. 

Epistles  from  London,  Dublin,  New  England, 
[larger  body,]  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings,  were  read,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  replies  thereto. 


A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  examine  and 
settle  the  Treasurer's  account. 

Sixth-day,  the  BOth. — Elijah  Coffin,  Levi  Jes- 
sup,  and  Charles  F.  Coffin,  were  a|)pointed,  the 
former  Clerk,  and  the  two  latter  Assistants. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  stale  of  its  members  and  meetings,  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  Queries  and  Answers  thereto  received 
from  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings.  The  Re- 
ports mention  the  death  of  four  ministers  and 
eleven  elders. 

A  memorial  concerning  Jeremiah  Hubbard  was 
read. 

Seventh-day  Morning,  Tenth  month  1st. — 
The  Central  Book  and  Tract  Comnnttee  made  a 
Report,  which  was  approved ;  and  the  Monthly 
Meetings  were  directed  "  to  open  subscriptions  in 
seasonable  lime,  to  raise  money  in  aid  of  the 
concern." 

The  Conference  Committee  made  the  following 
Report : — 

"  The  Committee  to  meet  for  Conference  at  Baltimore, 
with  other  like  committees,  and  to  :Utend  the  Year.y 
Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  and  New  England,  lU 
way  might  open  for  it ;  report  as  follows  : 

"  The  Committee  have  given  attention  to  the  appoint- 
ment. Three  members,  who  were  deputed  for  that  ser- 
vice, attended  the  last  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  iii 
Philadelphia;  and  five  attended  the  Conference  in  ISal- 
timore,  in  the  Fifth  month.  Attending  to  these  ser- 
vices has  given  satisfaction  to  those  who  were  engaged 
therein,  as  fultilling  a  duty  which  was  laid  upon  them 
by  our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  which  they  owed  in  its  be- 
half to  their  bretliren  in  Christian  profession. 

"  The  Conference,  after  a  harmonious  and  satisfactory 
intercourse  for  two  days,  Qonducted  in  entire  unity  of 
feeling,  adopted  a  report,  which  is  herewith  laid  before 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  then  came  to  a  conclusion. 

"  We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  opin- 
ion that  these  Conferences  have  had  a  cementing  ten- 
dency amongst  those  engaged  in  them  in  the  bonds  of 
Christian  love  :  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  same 
effect  has  been  extended,  in  some  measure,  to  tue  meet- 
ings which  appointed  them. 

"  And  although  all  has  not  been  accomplished  that 
could  be  desired,  as  to  restoring  unity  and  harmonj-  in 
parts  of  the  Society  not  represented  in  the  Conference, 
yet  we  believe  that  the  spirit  of  discord  has  been  there- 
by in  degree  checked  from  spreading- its  influence  in  our 
borders,  and  elsewhere  ;  which  we  esteem  a  favour  call- 
ing for  our  gratefulness.  We  have  to  regret  that  the 
minds  of  Friends  in  two  of  the  American  Yearly  Meet- 
ings have  not  as  yet  been  prepared  to  join  with  us  ia 
these  labours  of  love. 

"The  unity  of  the  brethren  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
in  peace  and  good  will,  is  to  be  prized  beyond  all  price. 
The  happiness  and  enjoyment  of  religious  society  very 
much  depend  on  its  existence.  It  is  like  precious  oint- 
ment, &c.,  as  spoken  of  by  the  Psalmist.  Whatsoever, 
therefore,  shall  have  a  tendency  to  lay  it  waste  among 
Friends,  should  be  earnestly  and  vigilantly  guarded 
against.  The  travelling  icithin  our  borders  of  persons  in 
the  station  of  Ministers  and  Elders  from  abroad,  yet  evi- 
dently partaking  of  the  spirit  ichich  has  produced  discord 
and  schism  elsewhere,  is  of  doubtful  usefulness,  and  may  have 
a  mischievous  effect.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  circula- 
tion of  publications  edited  and  published  under  such  influ- 
ence. Friends  will,  therefore,  as  they  value  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  Society,  and  the  felloivship  of  its  members,  be 
cautious  how  they  countenance  and  aid  such,  either  individ- 
ually, or  by  minutes  in  their  meetings  ;  and  likewise  against 
whatever  else  may  tend  to  hurt  or  destroy. 

"  And  further,  while  we  would  carefully  guard  against 
the  influence  of  wrong  things  from  outside  our  borders, 
we  should  also  look  to  keeping  right  within.  An  earn- 
est breathing  after  a  right  spirit  within  us  individually  ; 
the  daily  exercise  of  our  souls  after  deeper  experience  in 
the  work  of  grace  and  sanctification  ;  the  cultivation  of 
the  spirit  and  feeling  of  brotherly  good  will ;  and  the 
resisting  of  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  and  judgiug  of  others 
who  may  be  better  than  ourselves,  will,  we  believe,  pro- 
mote this  end. 

"  And  while  we  esteem  the  gospel  of  Christ  exceed- 
ingly precious  ;  and  love,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  us 
ability,  its  true  ministers  and  messengers  ;  and  could 
desire  to  see  it  everywhere  preached,  believed  and  obey- 
ed, we  think  th^re  never  was  a  time,  since  our  know- 
ledge, when  a  greater  care  was  called  for  than  at  pre- 
sent, that  none  should  go  forth  as  such  before  they  ara 
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anointed,  qualified,  and  rightly  sent ;  and  that  those 
who  do  go,  both  within  and  beyond  our  borders,  should 
seek  diligently,  constantly,  and  w  ith  much  prayer,  that 
their  words  may  be  tew  and  savoury,  seasoned  with 
grace,  and  ihat  their  public  communications  may  carry 
with  them  an  evidence  of  authority  which  would  be  con- 
vincing to  the  hearers,  encouraging  to  the  true  hearted, 
and  arousing  to  the  negligent  and  unbelieving;  which 
would  also  preserve  them  from  extending  their  discourses 
to  an  unsavoury  length  ;  and  further,  that  particular 
care  should  be  taken  that  their  services  should  not  be 
hurt  by  unsuitable  conduct  or  movements. 

"  These  few  remarks  we  feel  at  liberty  to  make,  and 
commend  in  this,  our  report,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting." 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of 
"VVliile's  Indiana  Manual  Labour  Institute,"  and 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  "  VVliile's  Iowa  Ma- 
nual  Labour  Institute,"  were  read. 

A  minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufl^erings  was 
read,  informing  that  that  meeting  "  had  been  ap- 
plied to  for  more  copies  of  our  book  ol"  Discipline," 
liian  it  could  siip|ily.  "On  considering  this  sub- 
ject as  presented  by  the  foregoing  Minute,  it  is 
the  judgment  of  the  meeting  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  take  under  consideration  our  present  Dis- 
cipline, and  propose  to  next  Yearly  Meeting  such 
emenrlaiiona  and  alterations  as  may  appear  to 
them  proper  to  be  made,  before  printing  a  new 
edition." 

"  The  subject  of  presenting  a  memorial  to  the 
Legislatures  of  Indiana,  Ohio.  Illinois,  and  Iowa, 
favourable  to  the  promotion  of  Temperance,  and 
the  passage  of  suitable  laws  to  discourage  and 
suppress  intemperance,  and  also  the  commerce  in 
inio.xicating  liqiiors,  (except  lor  medicinal  and  me- 
chanical purpose^,)  being  brought  to  the  view  of 
this  meeting,  the  meeting  came  to  the  judgment, 
after  consideration,  to  proceed  liierein ;"  and  to 
that  end  a  commillee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
an  essay  of  a  memorial  to  eacli  of  the  legislatures 
aforenamed,  and  |)roduce  it  to  a  future  sitting. 

"The  Friends  appointed  at  last  Yearly  Meet- 
ing 10  visit  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Pleasant 
l^lain,  Richland,  Spring  Creek,  and  Three-River, 
on  account  ol'  their  request  Ibr  a  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing; also  kSalem  Quarterly  Meeting;"  reported 
"  they  have  attended  to  the  service,  and  are  united 
in  judgment  that  it  would  be  right  to  grant  their 
request." 

"The  meeting  unites  in  judgment  with  the 
conimitlce,  and  grants  the  request  accordingly — 
the  new  Quarterly  Meeting  to  be  held  as  set  out 
ill  our  minutes  ol'  last  year."  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  attend  liie  opening  thereof  in  Fifth 
month  next,  in  conjunction  with  a  like  commillee 
of  Women  Friends. 

"The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  SulTerings  for 
the  past  year,  are  now  laid  bell>re  this  nieciing, 
and  read,  and  their  proceedings  approved." 

Second-day,  the  3rd. — 'i'he  coniinillce  appoint- 
ed last  year  to  visit  liie  Quarterly  Meeling.s,  and 
as  way  might  open,  the  Monthly  Meetings,  made 
a  report,  and  were  continued  Ibr  anollu;r  year. 

The  conimillee  on  Indian  Concerns  brought  in 
n  report,  which  wa.s  reiid  to  salisllnclion.  "The 
meeting,  on  consideraiion,  is  united  in  continuing 
liie  sanic  commillee  ;  and  encourages  lliem  to  con- 
tinue iheir  litbours  in  the  concern,  as  way  may 
open  and  ubilily  be  allbrded.  The  proposiiion  to 
raise  the  sum  of  twelve  himdrcd  dollars  (§1200) 
the  ensuing  year  Ibr  the  aid  of  the  concern,  is 
adopted,  and  the  subordinate  meetings  are  direct- 
ed lo  raise  il  accordingly,  and  forward  it  to  Wil- 
liam Cros.oman,  CiDc.nnat',  Ohio,  Treasurer  of 
the  commillee."* 

The  committee  on  the  concerns  of  the  People 


of  Colour,  brought  in  a  report,  which  was  read. 
"  The  same  committee  is  continued  to  further 
labour  and  care  in  the  concern,  as  way  may  open 
and  ability  be  afforded;  and  they  are  desired  to 
report  to  next  Yearly  Meeting." 

(To  bu  coiuinueil.) 


Dinah  Kemp,)  and  Sarah,  daughter  of  Joab  Hodgiil 
deceased,  and  Mary  Hodgin. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Since  our  last  report,  the  Washington,  Canada,  and 
Atlantic  steamships  have  arrived,  bringing  Liverpool 
dates  to  the  1  Gth  inst. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.— The  fleet  had  orders  to  leave 
Spithead  on  the  11th  instant.  Destination  unknown. 
Flour  and  wheat  looking  up.    Cotton  quiet. 

RUSSIA. — The  Czar  has  declared  war  against  Tur- 
key, and  several  battles  have  been  fought  between  the 
contending  armies.  Tlie  Turks  have  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  the  Russians  appear  to  have  been  defeated 

INDIA. — The  English  in  India  are  in  alarm,  at  a  ru- 
moured approach  of  a  Russian  army  through  Khora. 

CHINA. — The  insurgents  have  captured  Shanghae. 

BERMUDA. — The  yellow  fever  has  been  unusually 
fatal.    Of  400  soldiers  taken  ill  with  it,  200  died. 

MEXICO. — The  crops  in  Durango  and  other  parts  of 
Mexico,  have  been  less  than  usual,  so  that  some  fears 
of  a  famine  are  entertained.  The  Indians  in  various 
places  are  committing  hostilities. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  printing  of  the  Census  has 
been  at  last  completed.  It  is  a  quarto  volume  of  1250 
pages.  A  Yankee  by  the  naiue  of  Scott,  is  in  South 
America  shooting  monkeys.  He  has  killed  3000  in  a 
year.  The  skins  sell  readily  to  the  French,  who  manu- 
facture them  into  gloves,  sold  all  over  the  world  as 
kid. 

JVeit;  York. — Almost  every  vessel  arriving  from  Liver- 
pool and  Havre,  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  passengers  by 
the  cholera  on  the  passage.  Deaths  in  the  city  last 
week,  375.  The  Prometheus,  with  passengers  from  Ca- 
lifornia via  San  Juan,  brought  $1,754,868  in  gold- 
dust. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia.  Deaths  last  week,  1.32. 
The  news  from  Europe  appears  to  have  put  a  stop  to  the 
rise  in  stocks  which  had  commenced.  The  flour  mar- 
ket firm. 

Virginia. — At  Norfolk,  Margaret  Douglass  was  tried 
for  teaching  negro  children  to  read  and  write.  She 
plead  her  own  cause,  and  caused  some  sensation  in  the 
court.    She  was  found  guilty,  but  is  not  yet  sentenced. 

Florida. — The  cholera  is  in  Florida. 

Maine. — At  Bangor,  navigation  is  closed.  From  60 
to  80  vessels  frozen  up.    Ice  of  considerable  thickness. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J.  W.  Smith,  Harrisv.,  0.,  $2,  vol.  27  ; 
from  Ezekiel  Bundy,  agent,  B.  0.,  $32,  viz.,  for  himself, 
J.  Bundy,  Geo.  Talum,  Jr.,  Robert  H.  Smith,  and  Wm. 
Green,  $2  each,  vol.  27,  for  Joel  Uoudna,  §6,  vols.  24, 
25  and  20,  for  Samuel  Stanley,  $6,  vols.  25,  26  and  27, 
for  Benj.  Iloyle,  S4,  vols.  25  and  26,  for  Robt.  Plummer, 
$4,  vols.  25  and  26,  for  Peter  Sears,  $2,  vol.  26  ;  from 
Dl.  P.  Gritlith,  ageut,  Hrou  nsv.,  Pa.,  for  W.  Blackburn, 
$2,  vol.  27  ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  Salem,  0.,  tor 
Z.  French,  F.  Macrkt,  Ed.  Bonsall,  Benj.  Antram,  $2 
each,  vol.  26,  Ibr  Robert  Elysou,  John  Tytus,  Joshua 
Slallbrd,  Job  Warren,  Samuel  Shaw,  $2  each,  vol.27, 
for  James  B.  Bruft",  $4,  vols.  26  and  27,  tor  C.  Allen, 
§3.66,  to  44,  vol.  24. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-School 
at  West-town,  will  meet  there,  on  Fourth-day,  tlie  7th 
of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  The  Coniniittec  on 
Instruction,  meet  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock. 

The  Vi.slting  Committee  assemble  at  the  School  on 
Scvcnlh-dny,  the  3rd  of  the  month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
I  Philada.,  Eleventh  mo.  26lh,  1853. 

I  A  conveyance  will  be  at  West  Chester  on  Third-day, 
the  Gth  inst.,  on  tlie  arrival  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon cars,  to  take  .such  members  of  the  committee  to 
tlic  school,  wlio  may  wish  to  go  that  way.  The  cars 
sti\rt  from  Market  street  west  of  Schuylkill  Fifth  street, 
south  side,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  u.,  and  3  o'clock,  v.  m. 


*  Extracti  from  this  report  will  be  published  here- 
after. 


MAuniKD,  at  Friends'  meeting.  Rocky  River,  Chatham 
county.  North  Carolina,  on  the  20th  of  Seventh  mouth 
last,  Josrrn  Kemp,  (son  of  Josiah  Kemp,  deceased,  and 


Died,  of  typhoid  fever,  after  an  illness  of  eight  dayf 
on  the  14th  of  Tenth  month  last,  at  the  residence  of  he 
nephew,  Jotham  Townsend,  in  Plainfield,  Essex  countj 
Elizabeth  Vail,  of  Rockaway,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  re 
lict  of  Amos  Vail,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age,  a  membe 
of  Rahway  and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friend; 

 ,  at  Tunessassah,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  o 

the  15th  ult.,  aged  36  years,  Susannah  L.  Wood,  a  valu 
able  member  of  Westchester  meeting,  Penna.  Havin 
in  her  youthful  days  experienced  the  work  of  regent 
ration,  and  submitted  to  the  restraining  and  regulatin 
power  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  she  was  thereby  qualifie 
for  usefulness,  and  became  an  example  of  humility  an 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  her  Divine  Master.  He 
watchful,  circumspect  life  and  conversation,  adorned  tb. 
doctrine  of  her  Saviour,  showing  forth  the  beauty  c 
holiness,  and  inviting  others  to  follow  her  as  she  follow^ 
ed  Christ.    For  many  years  she  was  acceptably  engage 
in  teaching  school;  and  not  only  laboured  for  the  liu 
rary  improvement  of  her  pupils,  but  was  deeply  cor| 
cerned  for  their  religious  welfare.    Her  cheerful,  kin 
manner,  and  the  evenness  of  her  disposition,  couple^ 
with  a  steady  and  consistent  walking  in  the  divine  feaj 
gave  her  a  large  place  in  the  affections  of  the  scholar' 
which  she  improved  for  the  promotion  of  their  best  we! 
fare.    Many  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  her  watchfil 
care  and  affectionate  solicitude,  have  had  cause  to  nun| 
her  it  among  their  blessings,  and  to  recur  with  grateft 
acknowledgment  to  the  profitable  lessons  of  religioi; 
instruction  which  she  imparted  to  them;  the  benefit 'i 
which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  accompany  them  througj 
life.    In  reference  to  her  pious  concern  in  this  respecj 
it  has  been  appropriately  remarked,  that  it  seemed  il 
be  her  business  "  to  bring  children  unto  Christ." — Ij 
the  Eleventh  month,  1852,  she  united  with  her  husbati 
in  an  apprehension  of  religious  duty  to  remove  to  Ti 
nessassah,  and  take  charge  of  the  boarding-school  f' 
Indian  children,  then  about  to  be  opened  there,  und 
the  direction  of  the  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelph 
Yearly  Meeting.    The  cheerful,  quiet  energy  of  her  ch 
racter,  was  evinced  by  the  prompt  and  efBcient  mannfj 
in  which  she  met  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  her  nei 
position,  and  by  her  judicious  management  of  her  pofc 
tion  of  the  concern ;  while  the  meekness  and  gentleneP 
of  her  spirit,  and  her  kind  consideration  for  the  comfoj 
of  those  around  her,  won  their  esteem  and  confidencj 
But  in  the  midst  of  her  usefulness  and  dedication, 
pleased  her  gracious  Lord  to  permit  her  work  to  be  C 
short  in  righteousness,  and  that  she  should  rest  fro] 
her  labours.    During  the  brief  illness  which  terminal' 
her  life,  she  was  favoured  with  a  calm  and  collect 
mind,  and  though  with  her  characteristic  humility  s 
said  she  "felt  like  a  poor  unworthy  creature  who  hi 
done  but  little,"  yet  added,  that  "  she  did  not  feel  an 
thing  to  rise  up  in  judgment  against  her;"  and  that  1, 
way  was  clear.    To  her  husband,  she  said,  that  "S' 
had  felt  more  for  him  than  her  heart  could  tell ;  b| 
there  was  One  who  could  counsel  and  support.  S; 
had  earnestly  craved  he  might  be  preserved  on  the  : 
hand  and  on  the  left."    She  desired  her  brothers  :i 
sisters  might  be  informed  that  "  her  greatest  conctj 
and  desire  had  been,  that  she  might  be  permitted  i 
reach  the  happy  country;  and  she  wanted  them  allj 
get  ready  and  come  ;''  adding,  "  to  be  joined  in  the  b(| 
venly  communion  at  last,  is  the  greatest  blessing  | 
can  ask."    Speaking  of  the  many  Friends  to  whom  £ 
was  united  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship,  s 
said  she  had  often  thought  of  them  when  her  hands  h 
been  busily  employed  ;  and  desired  her  love  given 
them  all.  In  allusion  to  the  concern  in  which  she  and li 
husband  were  engaged,  she  said,  that  "  before  leavii 
their  home  [at  West  Chester,  Pa.]  she  believed  she! 
an  assurance  it  was  of  Divine  requiring,  and  she  had 
distrusted  it  since,  but  felt  satisfied  with  being  ther 
During  the  last  day  of  her  life,  respiration  was  diffici. 
and  she  was  unable  to  converse  much,  but  appeared  cc 
scious,  and  at  times  as  if  engaged  in  prayer.  Form' 
than  an  hour  before  the  solemn  close,  she  hay  very  quiei 
and  gently  breathed  her  last.    While  we  mourn  thel^ 
which  the  church  has  sustained  in  the  removal  of  if 
so  fitted  for  usefulness,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  approir 
ateness  of  the  language,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  ^ 
in  the  Lord, — yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  i' 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  thtui. 

 ,  at  the  same  place, on  the  12th  of  Seventh  mo' 

last,  after  a  short  illness,  Daniel  G.,  son  of  John  iJ 
Abigail  S.  Wood,  in  the  10th  year  of  his  age. 
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JflYTO-TUEOLOGY,  OR  BOTANY  AND  RELIGION. 

(Continued  from  page  90.) 

"  The  Stem  is  the  name  given  to  that  part  of 
ilant  which  bears  the  leaves  and  the  flowers, 
ime  plants  have  very  short  and  inconspicuous 
ms  ;  others  have  long  and  con.spicuous  stems, 
the  cowslip,  dandelion,  and  gentianelia,  the 
m  is  so  short  that  the  leaves  appear  to  arise 
»m  the  root.    Some  stems  lie  along  the  ground 
in  the  iris ;    others  are   completely  under 
3und.    The  latter  give  off  leaf-buds  which  ap- 
ar  above  ground.    The  banana  has  an  under- 
ei   3und  stem  pushing  out  shoots  which  form  tem- 
rary  aerial  stems  or  branches  ;  so  have  also 
5  asparagus,  the  bamboo,  ginger,  arrow-root, 
d  some  rushes.    Many  subterranean  stems  are 
lied,  in  common  language,  roots,  from  which, 
till  wever,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  leaf-buds 
lich  spring  from  them.    Thus  the  potato  is  an 
der-ground  stem  or  branch  giving  off  buds  in 
„jK  form  oi eyes.    The  bulbs  of  lilies,  tulips,  cro- 
ses,  meadow-safffon,  are  in  reality  stems  giving 
buds,  which  are  covered  with  scales,  or  modi- 
d  leaves. 

'  Some  stems  die  annually,  others  continue 
rmanent.    Of  the   permanent   woody  stems 
sre  are  two  marked  kinds.    One  occurs  in  the 
;es  of  temperate  climates  generally,  and  is  re- 
goized  on  a  transverse  section,  by  the  appear- 
tse  of  numerous  woody  circles  with  rays  pass- 
;  from  the  pith  to  the  bark,  which  is  separable. 
Tpis  is  well  seen  in  the  common  oak,  where  the 
l|h  in  the  centre  is  composed  of  cells ;  the  cir- 
(fs  of  wood  consist  of  woody  fibres,  and  dotted 
(  porous  vessels;  cellular  rays  extend  from  the 
1  h  to  the  bark,  which  is  partly  fibrous  and  part- 
1  cellular." 

"  The  woody  tubes  in  cone-bearing  trees,  as 
1,  spruce,  larch,  cedar,  cypress,  araucaria,  ex- 
Jiit  markings  called  discs,  composed,  as  it  were, 
(  a  circle  and  a  dot  in  the  centre.  Sometimes 
lijise  discs  are  in  single  rows ;  in  others  they  are 
double  or  tripple  rows.  When  the  rows  are 
re  than  one,  they  are  arranged  in  parallel  se- 
j,  the  discs  being  opposite  to  each  other,  as  in 
s,  or  alternate  with  each  other,  as  in  Araucaria 
d  Altingia." 

"  From  the  mode  of  growth  in  exogenous  trees, 
is  obvious  that  we  can  ascertain  the  age  of  the 
«  by  counting  the  number  of  woody  circles, 
lis  calculation  can  be  made  with  tolerable  cor- 
Jtness  in  trees  of  temperate  and  cold  climates, 
»ere  during  the  winter  there  is  a  marked  inter- 
<plion  to  growth,  and  thus  a  Una  of  demarcation 


is  formed  between  the  circles;  but  in  trees  of 
warm  climates,  this  mode  of  estimating  age  may 
lead  into  error.  It  would  appear  that  in  these 
there  are  often  the  appearance  of  numerous  cir- 
cles in  one  year.  The  age  of  5000  years,  attri- 
buted to  some  baobabs  in  Senegal,  may  be  account- 
ed for  in  this  way.  Even  in  the  trees  of  this 
country,  when  they  get  old,  it  is  found  that  the 
difl'crent  circles  are  so  blended  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  count  them  accurately. 

"  The  wood  in  the  centre  of  exogens  is  often 
altered  in  colour,  by  peculiar  coloured  woody 
matter  being  deposited  in  the  tubes.  Thus  tiie 
heart-wond  of  the  ebony  tree  is  black,  and  that  of 
the  oak  deep  brown,  while  that  of  the  outer  soft 
wood  is  pale.  The  latter  is  the  part  in  which  the 
active  processes  of  life  go  on  ;  and  hence,  if  it  is 
destroyed,  the  plant  dies.  A  woody  plant,  such 
as  honey-suckle,  or  some  Bauhinias  of  foreign 
countries,  twining  round  the  stems  of  such  trees, 
causes  strangulation,  in  consequence  of  the  mode 
of  their  growth,  by  external  addition  ;  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  if  the  woody  climber  is  sufficiently 
strong,  and  does  not  break  or  yield,  the  vessels 
of  the  soft  wood  are  impeded  in  their  growth,  and 
the  tree  will  ultimately  be  destroyed.  Sometimes 
grooved  sticks  are  formed  in  the  same  way  in 
Britain,  by  the  twining  of  the  honeysuckle  round 
neighbouring  trees. 

"  Exogenous  trees  give  a  character  to  the  land- 
scape of  the  countries  in  which  they  abound. 
They  have  large  trunks,  wliich  produce  numerous 
branches,  spreading  in  all  directions.  The  trunk 
tapers  as  it  ascends,  and  the  branches  become 
thinned  towards  their  extremities.  The  mode  in. 
which  the  branches  spread,  and  their  comparative 
lengths,  give  rise  to  differences  in  the  contour  of 
exogenous  trees.  When  the  lower  branches  are 
largest,  and  they  gradually  diminish  in  length 
upwards,  the  trees  are  more  or  less  pyramidal ; 
when  the  reverse  takes  place,  they  have  an  um- 
brella-like top.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon — a  tree 
often  referred  to  in  Scripture — will  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  an  exogen.  In  early  times  it  ap- 
pears to  have  grown  abundanll}'  in  Lebanon,  and 
to  have  formed  its  distinguishing  feature.  In 
later  times  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  in 
the  number  of  cedars  in  Lebanon ;  so  that,  in 
1832,  there  were  only  seven  remaining,  most  of 
them  apparently  of  a  great  age.  The  cedar  is  a 
wide-spreading  evergreen  tree,  from  fifty  to  si.\ty 
feet  high,  with  a  large  trunk,  numerous  large  and 
long  branches,  which  extend  in  a  horizontal  man- 
ner, nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  trunk,  and 
with  their  evergreen  leaves  form  a  spacious  shady 
covering.  It  is  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  climb- 
ing-plants. How  beautifully  does  the  prophet  de- 
scribe the  character  of  the  cedar,  when  he  speaks 
of  its  high  stature,  its  top  among  the  thick  boughs, 
its  multiplied  boughs,  its  long  branches,  and  its 
shadowing  shroud. — (Ezek.  xxxi.  3 — 7.)  It  was 
pre-eminently  distinguised  by  its  exalted  growth. 
It  is  said  in  1  Kings  iv.  33,  that  Solomon  '  spake 
of  trees,  fi'om  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon 
(as  being  the  most  conspicuous  and  noble,)  even 
unto  the  hyssop  which  springeth  out  of  the  wall.' 
It  is  also  spoken  of  as  '  the  glory  of  Lebanon' 
(Isa.  xxxv.  2  ;  Ix.  13);  and  the  abundance  of  its 


fruit  or  cones  is  noticed  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  16.  The 
strength  and  durability  of  the  tree  was  a  subject 
of  common  remark;  and  the  Psalmist  emphati- 
cally describes  the  power  of  the  Lord  when  he 
says,  '  The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  ce- 
dars ;  yea,  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Le- 
banon.'— (Ps.  xxix.  5.)  In  Ps.  xcii.  12,  the 
righteous  man  is  represented  as  growing  like  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon  ;  in  Numb.  xxiv.  6,  the  people 
of  God  are  likened  by  the  wicked  prophet  to 
cedar-trees  beside  the  waters;  and  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  8 
— 11,  Israel  is  spoken  of  as  sending  out  her 
boughs  like  the  goodly  cedars.  How  well  do 
these  figures  picture  the  believer's  growth  in 
grace.  He  is  like  a  goodly  and  excellent  cedar 
(Song  of  Sol.  v.  15),  vigorous  and  evergreen, 
showing  forth  the  power  and  glory  of  God,  fixed 
in  the  Rock  of  Ages,  whence  are  all  his  well- 
springs,  which  refresh  and  invigorate  him  even  as 
a  well  of  living  waters  and  streams  from  Lebanon 
—(Song  of  Sol.  iv.  15). 

"  In  Palms,  and  certain  trees  of  warm  climates, 
a  siem  of  a  totally  different  kind  is  seen.  In 
them  the  increase  of  growth  is  by  additions  of 
woody  and  porous  vessels  towards  the  centre. 
The  stem  is  at  first  entirely  cellular,  but  in  the 
progress  of  growth,  bundles  of  vessels  are  formed 
among  the  cells.  These  gradually  increase  and 
distend  the  stem  to  a  certain  amount  the  first 
year.  Next  year  new  bundles  are  produced  in- 
side the  last,  which  increase  the  diameter  still 
more,  until  at  length  by  successive  additions  the 
stem  is  distended  to  the  utmost.  The  outer  por- 
tion becomes  hard,  so  as  sometimes  to  resist  the 
blow  of  a  hatchet,  while  the  inner  part  is  compa- 
ratively soft.  This  woody  growth  has  given  rise 
to  the  name  of  inside  growers  or  Endogens,  ap- 
plied  to  plants  having  stems  of  this  kind.  The 
age  of  a  palm  may  be  ascertained  by  measuring 
its  height,  for  it  is  found  that  the  growth  in  an 
upward  direction  is  pretty  nearly  uniform  in  each 
species.  From  the  small  increase  in  diameter, 
and  the  hardness  of  the  e.xterior,  a  twining  woody 
plant  does  not  injure  a  palm-stem.  When  the 
tuft  of  leaves  at  the  summit  of  a  palm  is  com- 
pletely destroyed,  the  plant  dies,  because  there  is 
no  provision  for  lateral  buds,  as  in  our  trees. 
Williams  the  missionary  relates,  that  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  they  destroy  the  coco-nut  trees  in  this 
manner. 

"Palms  give  a  marked  and  distinctive  charac- 
ter to  the  vegetation  of  tropical  regions,  and  their 
umbrageous  foliage,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
those  with  fan-shaped  leaves,  affords  an  excellent 
shelter  from  the  sun's  rays." 

"In  Psalm  xcii.  12,  the  Psalmist  says,  that 
'the  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree.' 
To  those  who  inhabited  Palestine,  the  illustration 
would  lead  them  to  contemplate  the  straight  and 
erect  growth  of  the  tree,  its  unbranched  and  un- 
encumbered stem,  and  the  beauteous  crown  of 
leaves  at  its  summit.  It  would  also  recal  to  their 
minds  that  the  palm  flourished  in  the  desert,  and 
that  its  presence  there  always  indicated  moisture, 
which  enabled  it  to  flourish  amidst  surrounding 
barrenness.  In  Exod.  xv.  27,  it  is  said  that  the 
children  of  Israel  'came  to  Elim,  where  were 
twelve  wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten 
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palm  trees.'  The  believer's  growth,  likfe  that  of 
the  palm,  is  inlernal  and  unseen  by  the  world. 
His  age  is  determined  by  his  nearness  to  heaven. 
Ilis  stalure,  as  Solomon  says,  is  like  the  palm- 
tree  (Cnnt.  vii.  7),  and  he  grows  up  to  the  mea- 
sure of  the  stature  of  ihe  fulness  of  Christ. — (Eph. 
iv.  13.)  He  grows  in  a  bleak  and  barren  wilder- 
ness,  but  he  haa  sources  of  joy  and  of  refreshing 
which  the  world  knows  not.  The  allurements  of 
the  world  twine  round  him,  and  he  is  surrounded 
by  trials  and  temptations,  but  they  do  not  impede 
his  growth.  He  towers  above  all,  pointing  hea- 
venward. Linnffius  called  the  palms  the  princes 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  So  the  believer,  as  a 
prince,  has  power  wiih  God  and  prevails  through 
his  living  head. — (Gen.  .\xxii.  28.)  The  palm, 
which  used  to  be  a  Irequcnt  tree  in  Palestine,  is 
now  said  to  be  rare.  Like  the  righieous,  it  has 
been  rooted  out,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  small  rem- 
nant in  a  land  where  once  it  flourished  in.  beau'y 
and  vigour.  The  clusters  of  fruit  which  palms 
produce  when  old,  and  the  fatty  oils  which  they 
supply,  may  be  referred  to  in  the  statement  that 
the  righteous  '  shall  still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old 
age;  they  shall  be  fat  and  flourishing.' — (Ps. 
xcii.  14.) 

"  Another  conspicuous  permanent  stem  is  that 
which  occurs  in  ferns,  especially  in  the  tree-ferns 
of  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  of  warm  countries. 
In  these  plants  the  stem  is  uniform  in  its  diame- 
ter, hollow,  and  marked  on  the  outside  by  the 
scars  of  the  leaves.  The  stem  increases  by  addi- 
tions to  the  summit,  and  hence  the  plants  are  call- 
ed summit-growers  or  acrogens.  The  stem  is,  in 
fact,  formed  of  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  which 
carry  up  the  growing  point  with  them,  and  the 
elegant  clusters  of  feathery  leaves  hang  from  the 
top.  .  .  .  Ferns  characterize  mild  and  moist  cli- 
mates, and  tlioy  give  a  peculiar  feature  to  the 
landscape  of  New  Zealand.  At  former  epochs  of 
the  eartli's  history,  they  appear  to  have  constituted 
a  large  part  of  its  vegetation. 

"  We  have  thus  seen  the  structure  of  the  three 
marked  forms  of  permanent  woody  stems,  which 
are  met  with  in  the  vegetable  world  : — 1 
nous  or  outside-growers,  consisting  of  pith,  con 


flowers — we  follow  a  more  useful  and  philosophi- 
cal method,  than  by  taking  into  account  only  one 
or  two  parts  of  the  plant,  as  was  done  by  Linnaeus 
and  the  advocates  of  an  artificial  arrangement. 
CTo  be  conlinuod.) 
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centric  circles  of  wood,  which  increase  by  addi- 
tions on  the  outside,  separable  bark,  and  rays 
connecting  pith  and  bark  ;  e.xemplified  in  the  for- 
rest  trees  of  Britain.  2.  Endogenous  or  inside- 
growers,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue 
with  bundles  of  woody  and  otlier  vessels  scattered 
irregularly  through  the  tissue,  increasing  by  addi- 
tions inside  ;  exemplified  in  palms.  3.  Acroge- 
nous  or  summit-growers,  formed  by  the  bases  of 
the  leaves  which  carry  up  the  growing  point 


THE  FIRM  OF  SPINNERS  &  CO. 

It  is  the  middle  of  October;  the  days  are  short 
er  than  the  nights,  and  admonitory  symptoms  of 
approaching  winter  are  perceptible  in  the  chilly 
atmosphere.  In  our  little  suburban  garden, 
things  have  within  the  last  few  weeks  assumed  a 
new  appearance  ;  the  flowerets  are  dying  or  dead, 
and  the  walks  are  covered  with  brown  leaves, 
sodden  with  the  showers  of  day-time  and  the 
dew.s  of  night.  With  the  exception  of  one  lag- 
gard nasturtium,  which  droops  its  head  abashed, 
like  a  tardy  guest  arrived  after  the  feast  is  over, 
not  a  single  blossom  is  to  be  seen  worth  looking 
at.  The  starry  chrysanthemum  has  not  yet  con- 
descended to  come  I'orth  ;  she  waits  unlil  the  night 
of  winter  shall  have  set  in,  when  she  will  shine 
alone.  A  few  cloudy  and  rainy  days  have  pre- 
vented our  usual  morning  "  turn  in  the  garden," 
and  we  are  struck  with  the  remarkable  change 
that  has  taken  place.  Yet  it  is  one  which  we 
have  often  noticed  as  regularly  occurring  at  this 
time  of  the  year — not  the  falling  of  the  leaves, 
the  withering  of  the  flowers,  and  such-like  autum- 
nal manifestations — we  do  not  refer  to  these,  but 
to  a  phenomenon  invariably  accompanying  them, 
though  much  less  generally  observed.  To  de- 
scribe the  change  we  refer  to  in  a  few  words — 
our  little  floral  paradise  is  suddenly  transformed 
into  the  manufactory,  or  rather  the  slaughterhouse 
of  the  firm  of  Spinners  &  Co,  These  long-legged 
gentry,  commonly  known  as  garden  spinners, 
have  taken  possession  of  it  en  masse,  and  with  a 
grand  and  manifold  display  of  geometric  talent, 
have  hung  out  their  all  but  invisible  banners  in 
every  direction.  From  every  bush  and  herb  and 
withering  flower ;  from  every  projecting  twig  of 
Exoge-  the  vine,  where  the  small  black  grapes  are  ripen- 
ing slowly,  to  perish  by  the  first  frost  ere  they 


are  worth  the  gathering ;  from  every  creeper  on 
the  wall,  and  every  dry  stick  stuck  upright  in  the 
mould,  there  hangs  a  dew-fringed  iris-coloured 
disk  of  net-work,  brilliant  this  damp  morning 
with  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow ;  and  each  one 
guarded  in  the  centre,  or  it  may  be  in  the  cavity 
of  a  neighbouring  leaf,  wiiich  he  has  cabled  up 
in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  by  a  black,  motionless, 
and  big-bellied  member  of  the  Spinners'  Compa- 
ny.   The  insects  have  had  it  all  their  own  way 


additions  being  always    made   to  the  summit,  in  the  garden  during  the  long  summer  months, 


bundles  of  vessels  irregular;  exemplified  in  tree 
ferns. 

"  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  plants  of  the 
globe  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes  by 
the  nature  of  their  embryo,  viz.: — into  Dicotyle- 
donous, liaving  two   seed  lobes,  monocotyledo 


and  now  the  spiders  are  taking  tfwir  turn.  There 
is,  liowever,  no  necessity  for  attributing  to  the 
tribe  of  spinners  the  virtue  of  abslinc  nco  during 
the  hot  months.  They  are  an  industrious  frater- 
nity, and  they  have  done  as  much  business  as 
they  could.    Hut  now  is  their  especial  business 


nous,  having  one,  and  acotyledonous,  liaving  season;  they  always  rejoice  in  an  influx  of  cus- 
none.  These  divisions  correspond  to  those  found- ,  tom  just  as  ihc  watering-places  go  out  of  fashion, 
ed  on  the  structure  and  development  of  the  stem,  and  comfortable  people  begin  to  pack  themselves 
Thus  dicotyledons  have  exogenous  stems,  mono-  up  Ibr  the  winiur.  They  live  by  carrying  on 
cotyledons  have  endogenous  stems,  and  acolylo-i  war  against  the  insect  races,  and  their  strategy  is 
dons  have  acrogenous  stems.  Here  we  see  a  that  of  a  cunning  general  who  defers  his  grand 
natural  division  of  the  flora  of  llic  world,  and  we  j  attack  until  the  loe  is  already  weakened  by  lam- 
perceive  part  of  that  wonderful  plan  which  it  hasjine  or  adverse  circumstances.  In  October,  Mr. 
pleased  the  Creator  to  adopt  in  the  formation  of  1  Moth  is  as  drowsy  as  a  glutton  after  dinner,  and 
the  plants  with  which  He  has  clothed  the  globe,  as  feeble  as  a  medical  patient  under  a  dose  of 
Uniting  plants  by  alFniitics,  such  as  those  now! morphia.  Mr.  Bluebottle,  too,  is  in  a  state  of 
stated,  is  following  what  is  called  a  natural  sys- 1  lackadaisical  bewilderment,  and  spends  half  ihe 
tern  in  botany.  By  associating  plants  whicii  j  day  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  wall,  rubbing  his  nose 
agree  in  all  essential  points — as,  for  instance,  in  wiih  his  criss-crossed  feelers,  feeling  in  all  his 
the  structure  of  their  seeds,  stems,  leaves,  and  pockets  with  all  his  legs,  and  wondering  apparent- 


ly what  is  to  turn  up  next.    Our  venerable  friend, 
old  father  Longlegs,  is  grown  a  complete  cripple) 
his  six  spindle  shanks  transformed  into  a  set  of 
unmanageable  crutches,  upon  which  he  hobbles 
with  a  most  ungenteel  gait  when  his  failing  wings 
can  no  longer  support  him  in  the  air.    As  for  the 
rabble  of  gnats  and  house-flies  and  such  small 
deer,  having  made  no  sort  of  provision  for  the 
winter  which  they  feel  coming  upon  them,  their 
hearts  are  dying  within  them,  and  they  are  com-j 
pletely  at  their  wits'  end.    Now,  then,  the  Spin-] 
ners,  like  prudent  managers,  "  come  out  strong."} 
They  step  forth  in  the  shape  of  an  armed  inter- 
vention, to  settle  the  affairs  of  embarrassed  gen-j 
tiemen  who  have  got  into  difficulties  through  wanti 
of  prudence  during  the  "  long  vacation."  They' 
issue  their  capias  ad  res-pondendum  in  the  appro-i 
priale  form  of  an  invisible  net;  and  no  soonei' 
does  the  suit  thus  commenced  result  in  a  hahea^ 
corpus,  than — how  unlike  the  torturing  progress 
of  human  litigation — there  is  an  end  of  the  case 
at  once — habeas  corpus  being  the  consummatiori 
of  all  processes  in  the  Spinners'  court  of  law.  I 
Before  taking  a  nearer  glance  at  the  doings  olji 
the  formidable  and  ferocious  fraternity  of  spiders 
it  may  be  as  well  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  ap. 
paratus  with  which  thoy  are  provided  to  ensnard 
their  winged  victims.    Everybody  is  familiar  witl| 
the  appearance  of  the  spiders'  web ;  but  every bodjl 
is  not  aware  that,  though  composed  of  threads  sci 
minute  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  and  singly  bare' 
ly  visible  to  the  touch,  yet  each  of  these  thread:! 
is  a  combination  of  as  many  or  more  strands  aij 
go  to  the  composition  of  the  strongest  shi|)'s  ca 
ble.    The  spider's  spinning  apparatus  is  situates 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  consists  o| 
four  minute  barrel  shaped  spinnarets,  and,  bej 
neath  them,  a  pair  of  jointed  feeler-like  append' 
ages.    The  extremity  of  each  of  the  two  uppe! 
spinnarets  is  a  flattened  circumference,  pierceij 
with  innumerable  holes  like  a  colander,  througl' 
each  of  which  a  filament  is  drawn  during  the  fotl 
mation  of  a  thread.    The  construction  of  the  twi| 
lower  spinnarets  is  difl^erent;  for  although  thes' 
are  in  like  manner  perforated  with  numerou' 
apertures  resembling  those  in  the  upper  ones 
they  are  also  provided  with  prominent  tubes,  fror ' 
each  of  which  a  thread  is  likewise  furnishec 
Within  the  body  of  the  spider  are  a  number  c 
bags  filled  with  liquid  silk,  which  at  the  pleasuii 
of  the  insect  can  be  made  to  exude  through  th 
orifices  above  described.    When,  therefore,  tb 
creature  wishes  to  form  a  rope,  it  simply  applit 
the  ends  of  its  spinnarets  to  a  fixed  object,  at) 
drawing  a  filament  of  fluid  silk  through  ever 
pore,  its  line  of  course  consists  of  so  many  threat 
as  there  are  holes  in  the  perforated  plates  of  i' 
four  barrel-like  colanders.    The  spider  is  fuitlii 
capable  of  spinning  ropes  of  different  qualities, 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  spiral  lines  of  tl 
garden-spinner's  net  are  both  highly  adhesive  ar 
elastic,  while  the  radii  and  the  boundary  line  a 
inadhesive  and  but  slightly  elastic.    A  little 
flection  will  suggest  the  reason  why  the  spid' 
has  been  provided  with  a  rope  of  such  compk 
construction,  while  in  the  case  of  other  insects 
single  thread  drawn  from  the  orifice  of  a  sing 
tube,  is  sufficient  for  all  the  required  purpose 
The  silk,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  in  a  flu 
state  in  the  body  of  either  insect.    The  slo" 
moving  caterpillar,  as  it  leisurely  produces  : 
silken  cord,  gives  time  enough  for  the  fluid 
which  it  is  formed  to  harden  by  degrees,  as 
issues  by  instalments  from  the  labial  pipe;  b 
the  habits  of  the  spider  require  a  very  difl^ere 
mode  of  proceeding,  as  its  line  must  be  instant 
converted  from  a  fluid  into  a  strong  rope,  or 
would  be  of  no  use  to  bind  the  captive  prey. 
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for  this  reason,  doubtless,  that  his  rope  is  sub- 
ivided  into  numerous  filaments,  so  attenuated 
5  we  have  seen  them  to  be,  that  no  time  is  lost 
the  drying,  and  that  they  at  once  harden  into 
)Iidity  ready  for  immediate  service.  The  feet 
"the  spider  are  constructed  upon  a  plan  singu 
riy  suitable  to  his  circumstances.  Each  foot  is 
•med  with  strong  horny  claws  furnished  along 
eir  under  surface  with  bent  teeth.  By  means 
'this  apparatus  he  is  able  to  dispose  of  his  rope 
I  it  issues  from  the  spinnarets;  and  also  to  sus- 
nd  himself  by  an  almost  invisible  line,  which  he 
in  coil  up  or  let  out  at  pleasure,  with  a  readi 
iss  and  facility  perfectly  marvellous  to  witness 
We  will  now,  with  the  reader's  permission,  re^ 
rn  to  our  friends  in  the  garden,  and  see  what 
ey  are  about.  Here  is  a  fine  portly  spinner, 
ith  a  back  of  Vandyke-brown,  varied  with  gray 
id  bright  yellow  spots;  he  hangs  "  quiet  as  a 
Dne"  in  the  centre  of  his  broad  net,  suspended 
ainly  by  his  front  pair  of  legs,  as  you  can  see 
r  the  extra  tension  of  the  elastic  cross-bars  upon 
hich  he  bears  the  most  of  his  weight.  You  see 
we  touch  with  this  straw  the  outer  bounding 
le  and  the  long  ropes  more  than  a  yard  in 
ngth,  which  strengthen  the  whole  fabric,  and 
sten  it  to  the  wall  on  one  side  and  the  rose-tree 
the  other,  that  we  do  not  disturb  him  ;  at  least, 
k  takes  no  notice.  Observe,  too,  that  the  straw 
mes  readily  away  from  these  straight  lines; 
)U  may  touch  any  of  the  radii  in  any  part  with- 
it  injuring  the  web;  but  if  we  touch  either  of  the 
iral  lines,  it  adheres  to  the  straw,  and  the  web  is 
nt  in  withdrawing  it.  There!  the  experiment 
s  disturbed  the  spinner ;  he  apprehends  danger, 
|d  is  making  off;  he  is  not,  however,  much 
ightened,  and  merely  shelters  himself  in  the 
iVity  of  a  curled  leaf  until  we  shall  have  passed 
r,  when  he  will  come  back  again. 
But  come  this  way  1  here  we  are  just  in  time 
witness  a  battle-royal,  but  it  will  be  one  of 
nning  and  confidence  against  rashness  and  de- 
air.  An  over-gorged  flesh-fly  is  caught  by  the 
lOulder  of  one  wing  in  the  viscid  and  elastic 
eb  which  a  crafty  spinner  has  carried,  by  the 
d  of  a, projecting  twig,  above  the  level  of  the 
irden  wall.  He  is  thrashing  away  with  all  his 
ight,  agitating  the  vine-leaves  to  which  the  net 
fastened,  and  has  already  rent  away  several 
uare  inches  of  the  snare.  Master  Spinner, 
(Wever,  is  darting  round  hirn  in  every  direction, 
ith  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and  with  an  agility 
which  you  would  not  have  thought  his  heavv 
dy  capable.  Now  the  thrashing  noise  is  hush- 
;  that  frantic  wing  which  occasioned  it  is  bound 
wn  with  a  dozen  invisible  threads  strong  as 
lath,  and  veritable  bands  of  fate  to  the  luckless 
ptive.  Still  he  does  not  give  it  up,  but  struggles 
anfully  with  his  legs  and  with  convulsive  throes 
■  his  body,  that  threaten  to  shake  the  web  to 
■eces.  Ml-.  Spinner  now  runs  to  the  other  side 
his  net,  and  confronts  the  kicking  legs.  He 
lows  well  enough  what  to  do  with  them.  A 
w  turns  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  re- 
*  Jcitrant  members  are  fixed  as  firmly  in  the 
jjcks  as  if  a  parish  beadle  had  been  employed 
r  the  purpose.  The  struggles  of  the  poor  cap- 
'e  are  reduced  now  to  a  series  of  agonizing 
roes  and  heavings  with  his  body,  expressive  of 
e  horrible  anticipation  of  his  fast-impending  fate, 
he  executioner,  however,  soon  relieves  him  from 
s  despairing  agonies.  Placing  himself  face  to 
ce  with  the  pinioned  victim,  and  in  a  manner 
nbracing  him,  as  it  were,  with  his  fatal  arms, 
5  plunges  the  sharp  fangs  of  his  murderous 
outh  into  his  breast,  and  sucks  the  lile-blood 
om  his  quivering  body.  But  all,  be  it  remark- 
I,  is  by  no  means  over :  it  is  now  between  nine 


and  ten  in  the  morning ;  the  slaughtering  spinner  concerning  justification    and    sanclification  by 


has  ensnared  and  subdued  his  victim,  and  has 
settled  himself  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  feast 
which  will  endure  the  best  part  of  the  live-long 
day.  If  you  come  again  at  four  or  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  find  him 
still  sucking  away  at  the  shrunken  and  exhausted 
carcase.  So  soon  as  it  is  drained  dry,  and  no 
longer  of  any  use  to  the  spider,  he  will  sever  the 
confining  threads,  and  the  first  breath  of  wind 
that  blows  will  clear  his  web  of  the  empty  shell. 

(Conclusion  next  weeliO 


Two  Armies— Muskets  and  Spades. 

The  New  York  Economist,  in  an  article  upon 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  makes  a  startling 
contrast  between  the  use  of  muskets  and  of  spades  ; 
one  used  by  government,  and  the  other  by  a  great 
railroad  company. 

The  United  States  army  numbers  about  10,000 
men,  and  they  cost  the  country,  last  year,  $8,- 
225,246,  for  pay,  subsistence,  clothing,  &c. — 
That  is  to  say,  $820  per  man,  or,  if  we  deduct 
the  militia  expenses,  $300  per  man.  It  would 
puzzle  any  one  to  tell  of  what  service  were  those 
men,  living  uselessly  in  barracks  and  old  forts, 
eating  three  meals  per  day,  and  turning  out  occa- 
sionally to  touch  their  caps  to  their  officers. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  army  numbers 
10,000  men  also,  and  they  receive  from  the  com- 
pany $3,700,000  per  annum,  in  return  for  which 
ihey  labour  ten  hours  per  day  upon  a  work  that 
gradually  stretches  itself  through  the  most  fertile 
plains,  connecting  the  great  lakes  with  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  ultimately  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  relative  advantages  of  these  two  armies  to 
society  present  an  interesting  matter  for  study, 
and  are  graphically  sketched  by  the  New  York 
Post. 

The  prospective  building  of  the  great  Central 
Railroad  of  Illinois  alone,  has  added  to  the  wealth 
of  that  State,  in  the  appropriation  of  real  lands, 
the  sum  of  forty  millions,  within  a  strip  of  but 
twelve  miles  in  width,  and  the  actual  construction 
of  the  road  will  bring  to  a  ready  market  millions 
of  acres  of  land  now  owned  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment,  which,  were  the  road  not  constructed, 
would  be  waste  for  years  to  come.  The  Federal 
Government  employs  ten  thousand  men,  at  an 
expense  of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  to  carry  mus- 
kets. The  Central  Railroad  Company,  employ- 
ing ten  thousand  men  at  less  than  four  millions, 
confers  a  vast  property  on  the  State,  upon  the 
Federal  Government,  and  upon  thousands  of  far- 
mers. Year  after  year,  the  Government  spends 
millions  of  dollars,  effecting,  and  resulting  in 
nothing  but  the  turning  loose  of  superannuated 
soldiers,  made  paupers  by  a  life  of  idleness,  to 
prey  upon  the  industrious  the  remainder  of  their 
existence. 

The  Illinois  Company,  by  three  years'  expen- 
ditures, establishes  700  miles  of  rails  through 
prolific  farms,  many  of  them  owned  by  the  per- 
sons whom  they  employed  to  build  the  road — men 
of  industry,  vigour,  wealth,  and  intelligence.  The 
United  States,  in  thirty  years,  have  spent  $300,- 
000,000,  enough  to  build  a  double  track  to  the 
Pacific,  and  they  have  nothing  to  show  for  the 
money,  but  some  old  forts,  guns,  tattered  uniforms, 
and  demoralized  veterans. 


The  biographer  of  Bishop  Usher  says  :  "  The 
year  before  this  learned  and  holy  primate  and 
archbishop  died,  I  went  to  him  and  earnestly  de- 
sired him  to.  give  me  in  writing  his  apprehensions 


Christ;  of  which  he  would  willingly  have  excused 
himself,  by  declaring  his  intention  of  not  writing 
any  more  ;  adding,  that  if  he  did  write,  it  should 
not  exceed  above  a  sheet  or  two.  He,  coming  to 
town  some  time  after,  was  pleased  to  give  me  a 
visit  at  my  house,  where  I  failed  not  to  challenge 
the  benefit  of  the  promise  he  had  made  me.  He 
replied  that  he  had  not  writ,  and  yet  he  could  not 
charge  himself  with  any  breach  of  promise  ;  '  for, 
(said  he,)  I  did  begin  to  write;  but  when  I  came 
to  write  of  sanclification,  that  is,  of  the  new  crea- 
ture, which  God  formeth  by  his  Spirit  in  every 
soul  that  he  doth  truly  regenerate,  I  found  so 
little  of  it  wrought  in  myself,  that  I  could  speak 
of  it  only  as  parrots,  by  rote,  and  without  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  what  I  might 
have  expressed,  and  therefore,  1  durst  not  presume 
to  proceed  any  lurther  upon  it;'  and  when  I  seem- 
ed to  be  amazed  to  hear  such  a  humble  confession 
from  so  great  and  experienced  a  Christian,  he 
added,  'I  must  tell  you,  we  do  not  well  under- 
stand what  sanctification  and  the  new  creature 
are — it  is  no  less  than  for  a  man  to  be  brought 
into  an  entire  resignation  of  his  will  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  to  live  in  the  offering  up  of  his  soul 
continually  in  the  flames  of  divine  love,  as  a 
whole  burnt-offering  to  Christ :  and  how  little 
(says  he)  are  many  of  those  who  profess  Christi- 
anity, expt'rimentally  acquainted  with  this  work 
in  their  soul  !'  By  this  discourse  I  conceived  he 
had  very  excellently  and  clearly  discovered  to 
me  that  part  of  sanctification  of  which  he  was 
unwillinii  to  write." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  FAMILY  OP  FAITH. 

OR  A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF   SAMOEL  WATSON,  HIS 
WIFE,  AND   SOME  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

(Continued  from  page  92.) 

Mercy  Watson,  daughter  of  Samuel,  was  born 
the  7th  day  of  the  Fifth  month,  1G70.  She  was 
mercifully  visited  in  early  lite,  and  through  sub- 
mission to  the  Lord's  will,  was  qualified  lor  use- 
fulness in  the  militant  church.  She- received  a 
gift  in  the  ministry  whiUt  young  in  years,  and 
travelled  considerably  before  her  marriage,  la- 
bouring faithfully  and  zealously  in  the  Lord's 
work.  Her  bodily  constitution  was  weak,  yet 
through  her  earnestness  in  her  Master's  service, 
she  seemed  sometimes  quite  strong.  Her  labours, 
no  doubt,  were  at  times  more  than  her  feeble 
frame  could  well  bear,  yet  she  persevered  in  love, 
being  concerned  in  spirit  for  the  good  of  all  man- 
kind, and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  blessed  Truth. 
She  had  no  desire  to  lengthen  her  natural  life,  by 
shrinking  from  the  measure  of  service  which  her 
Master  called  her  to  perform. 

She  married  Elihu  Johnson,  of  Manchester,  to 
whom  she  was  a  loving  wile.  Towards  the  close 
of  1704,  being  taken  ill,  she  desired  the  Lord  to 
give  her  patience  to  undergo  what  might  be  suf- 
ered  to  come  upon  her.  Her  sickness  soon  after 
abated  for  a  time,  but  returned  again  with  increas- 
ed violence.  She  was  now  made  sensible  that 
her  end  was  approaching,  and  to  her  it  seemed 
desirable.  The  Lord  favoured  her  with  his  sus- 
taining presence,  and  made  her  sick  bed,  notwith- 
standing the  pains  of  her  afflicted  tabernacle,  very 
pleasant  to  her.  Through  this  she  was  enabled 
to  sing  praises  to  the  Lord,  the  giver  of  all  good 
things.  Many  Friends  visited  her  in  her  sick- 
ness, and  they  as  well  as  her  near  relatives,  were 
comforted  in  feeling  the  Lord's  presence  with  her, 
and  in  hearing  her  declare  the  goodness  of  God, 
and  her  willingness  to  leave  the  world.  She  de- 
clared she  was  not  in  love  with  the  world.  Near 
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tlie  ill  effects  of  such  things  many  times.  Dear 
friends,  in  your  meetings  for  business  upon  Truth's 
account,  have  your  eye  to  the  Lord,— wait  to 
have  your  minds  stayed  upon  him,  and  respect 
one  another  above  yourselves  for  the  Truth's 
sake.  Wait  thus  upon  the  Lord,  [for  him]  to 
work  in  you,  and  for  you,  and  to  open  your 
mouths  to  speak  a  word  in  season.  Reason  not, 
but  give  up  freely  to  act  and  speak  for  Truth, 
whether  you  be  young  or  old.  Not  in  high-mind- 
edness,  but  in  true  fear  before  the  Lord.  I  must 
lell  you,  the  humble  and  those  that  abase  them- 
selves, the  Lord  will  exalt,  but  the  high-minded, 
and  those  of  an  exalted  spirit,  he  will  abase  and 
humble,  making  them  know  he  is  God,  and  will 
be  bowed  to  by  every  high  spirit.  Therefore, 
dear  friends,  let  the  Truth  have  the  reign  in  you, 
to  govern  your  words,  though  never  so  few,  that 
ihey  may  be  rightly  seasoned  with  grace,  that  so 
you  may  edify  one  another.  Suffer  no  unruly 
spirit  to  appear  in  your  meetings,  neither  in  old 
nor  young,  but  stand  in  the  counsel  of  God,  and 
he  will  give  you  a  word  in  due  season  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  all  gainsayers  of  the  blessed  Truth, 
and  enable  you  to  do  the  work  you  are  called  to 
in  your  day.  Thus  the  Lord  will  bless,  and  more 
and  more  prosper  his  work  in  you,  to  your  com- 
fort and  his  eternal  praise,  to  whom  all  is  due. 
I  can  tell  you,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  Lord,  when  you  come  to  a  dying  bed, 
as  now  I  am.  I  feel  peace  and  true  consolation 
with  the  Lord,  and  my  love  herein  dearly  salutes 
you,  and  bids  you  all  farewell." 

A  little  before  her  close,  having  had  some  re- 
freshing sleep,  she  said  on  waking,  "Now,  I  am 
very  sensible  I  must  soon  go  to  my  joy,  that  will 
last  forever."  "  Farewell,  my  dear  husband,  now 
I  shall  be  well  in  a  little  while."  Then  address- 
ing all  about  her,  she  said,  "Oh  !  the  Lord  is  the 
best  IMaster  you  can  serve  while  you  live,  for  he 
will  reward  you  in  your  afflictions,  as  he  rewards 
me.  He  is  a  fountain  set  open  for  me  in  a  full 
manner  in  my  affliction.  Glory  I  glory  !  praise  I 
praises,  to  his  eternal  name!  I  will  praise  him 
whilst  I  have  breath  in  my  nostrils.  He  has 
been  a  merciful  God  to  me,  and  has  helped  me 
over  many  things, — and  has  blotted  out  my  sins, 
and  will  remember  them  no  more.  Oh  !  praise, 
honour  and  glory  to  him  forevermore.  And  now 
into  thy  hand  I  commit  my  dear  husband  and 
children,  whom  thou  hast  bestowed  upon  me,  and 
will  take  me  from.  Bless  and  preserve  them  unto 
the  end."  She  was  then  drawn  forth  in  supplica- 
lion  fur  all,  after  which,  she  said,  "  I  love  all,  and 
God  above  all,  for  what  ho  hath  done  for  me." 

On  inquiring  the  hour  of  ihe  day,  she  was  told 
it  was  about  four  in  the  morning.  She  said,  "1 
shall  surely  be  gone  in  a  few  hours  to  my  ever- 
lasting rest."  She  then  after  requesting  her 
dear  lovo  given  to  Friends,  composed  herself  to 
wait  her  final  change,  desiring  that  all  about  her 
might  be  still.  She  slept  a  little,  and  on  arous- 
Friends,  which  she  desired  might  be  spread  among  I  ing,  said,  "  Let  us  praise  the  Lord  once  more, 
them  aficr  her  dcceape.  i  We  will  love  him  above  all.    Glory,  praise,  and 

"  Dear  P'ricndB,  both  old  and  young,  wherever  1  eternal  renown  to  his  most  worthy  name;  He  hath 
ihcsc  may  come, — my  soul  salutes  you  dally,  dc-|  filled  my  heart,  and  is  near  lo  crown  my  soul.  1 
siring  the  welfare  of  your  bodies  and  souls.  1  j  would  not  live  if  I  might  [have  the  choice]  lo 
have,  in  my  measure,  laboured  among  you  in  j  have  the  whole  world.  Oh!  thou,  the  Lord,  art 
many  places  for  the  prosiierily  of  Truth,  and  thoi  better  than  all.  My  soul  magnifies  thee."  To 
good  of  souls,  and  now  I  shall  be  taken  away.  1  j  her  husband  she  then  said,  "  Tiie  Lord  united  us 
find  a  great  concern  upon  me  to  leave  as  advice|in  liis  own  love  together,  and  in  his  love  he  will 
nhd  tender  caution  to  you  all,  that  you  keep  near  part  us.  I  was  always  satisfied  before,  and  since, 
the  Truth  and  love  it,  seeking  iis  honour  above  I  that  the  Lord's  hand  brought  us  together." 
all  things.  Dear  Friends,  love  one  another.  As!  "Several  Friends  coming  to  visit  her,  she  ex- 
you  have  an  eye  to  Truth,  and  seek  its  honour  horted  them  to  "  i)o  faillilul  to  what  God  had  made 
before  your  own,  your  love  will  flow  one  unto  j  known  to  them."  Her  words  and  the  power 
anot)ier,  and  whispering,  backbiting,  and  talc- j  which  attended  them,  much  tendered  the  hearts  of 
bearing,  will  be  removed  from  you.    I  have  seen] those  she  spoke  to.    Having  sent  for  her  father, 


her  close  she  exclaimed,  some  of  her  friends  be- 
ing  present,  "  Happy  are  ye  whose  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,  but  of  the  Father — the  Father's 
kingdom — your  kingdom!  Friends,  love  God 
belter  than  all.  Be  faithful  to  the  Lord  every 
one.  I  could  have  been  glad  that  the  whole  meet- 
ing had  been  here.  Surely  they  will  remember 
what  I  said  the  last  meeting  I  opened  my  mouth 
among  them, — '  to  prize  the  precious  time,  not 
knowing  hosv  long  they  might  have  time,  neither 
what  exercises  they  have  yet  to  meet  withal.' 
Now  the  time  draws  near  that  I  shall  go  to  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  where  all  sorrow,  tears,  and 
sighing,  shall  be  done  away.  Glory  !  glory  in 
the  highest,  to  the  Lord,  my  God,  who  haih  been 
with  me,  and  borne  up  my  head  in  time  of  great 
exercises.  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  die."  Then 
she  spoke  to  her  husband,  "  Oh  !  my  dear,  I  have 
in  the  time  of  my  health  desired  to  live  with  the 
Lord,  and  lo  be  faithful  to  him,  and  now  I  see  I 
have  nothing  to  spare.  What  will  become  of 
those  who  live  a  careless  life,  and  do  not  make  a 
right  use  of  their  precious  time." 

Whilst  speaking  she  was  evidently  filled  with 
the  love  of  God,  and  those  present  were  made 
sweetly  sensible  thereof.  She  said,  "  I  am  so 
filled  with  God's  love,  I  shall  never  be  emptied 
again."  She  expressed  a  longing  desire  to  be 
released,  yet  wailed  patiently  the  coming  of  her 
dear  Saviour  to  deliver  her.  She  afterwards 
added,  "  My  dear  children!  I  have  prayed  for 
them,  who  are  near  and  dear  to  me,  but  now  I 
can  leave  them  freely,  and  commit  them  into  the 
hand  of  my  God."  Then  addressing  her  hus- 
band, and  those  by  her  bed,  she  said,  "  I  must 
part  with  you  all,  and  I  will  bid  you  all  farewell. 
The  Lord  bless  you  all,  and  keep  you  all,  in  all 
the  exercises  that  will  come  upon  you.  I  believe 
the  Lord  will  be  with  you,  as  you  have  an  eye  to 
him."  "  Have  nothing  to  do  with  those  of  ill 
spirits, — but  keep  to  God,  and  he  will  give  you 
jiower  over  them." 

She  was  much  grieved  that  any  who  made 
profession  of  ihe  Truth,  should  be  light  and  airy, 
out  of  the  savour  of  it.  She  said,  "A  day  of 
trial  will  come  upon  them." 

Once  whilst  lying  in  a  quiet  frame  of  mind, 
she  said,  "  The  sooner  a  period  is  put  to  this  life, 
the  sooner  I  shall  go  to  my  cverlasling  comfort." 
One,  probably  not  a  Friend,  wishing  her  a  "  good 
night,"  she  answered,  "I  shall  have  a  good  night, 
let  It  be  how  it  will.  Blessed  and  praised  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  I  am  full  of  his  goodness." 
She  said  there  was  a  great  ditference  between  her 
feeling  then,  and  when  some  of  her  sick  fits  were 
on  her.  She  was  now  free  from  sickness  and 
had  great  comfort,  but  there  was  little  comfort  in 
the  sickness,  "  only,"  she  added,"!  ihink  it  is 
doing  the  work  and  hastening  me  to  my  everlast- 
ing joy." 

Two  days  before  she  died,  she  felt  a  concern 
to  dictate  a  few  words  of  counsel  and  advice  to 


 m\l 

who  was  then  over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  live(  i| 
forty  miles  off,  to  be  at  her  burial,  he  came  vvhils 
she  was  still  able  to  converse  with  him.  She  tol( 
him  how  good  the  Lord  had  been  to  her  in  her  ill 
ness,  and  added,  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  hopi 
of  glory  which  is  to  come,  I  had  fainted.  Now 
Lord,  when  thou  pleasest  to  remove  me,  I  ar 
content."  She  gave  good  counsel  to  a  youn; 
woman  who  had  come  to  see  her,  and  then  agaii 
dozed.  Her  husband  seeing  her  awake,  askei 
her  if  she  would  drink  anything;  she  said,  «' j 
have  had  a  full  draught  of  the  goodness  of  God 
I  did  not  so  much  as  think  of  cordials."  Sh, 
then  broke  forth  into  praises  to  the  Lord  for  hi 
goodness,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  present 
which  she  had  been  permitted  to  feel ;  she  theii 
added,  "My  troubles  in  a  little  time  will  be  oveil 
and  I  shall  be  at  rest  and  peace  with  my  Goc; 
where  I  shall  praise  him  forever.  Melhinks  in  I 
vision  I  have  seen  my  dear  mother  and  sisters,  ii 
shining  garments,  where  I  shall  be  soon.  He  i 
a  great  and  mighty  King  that  I  am  to  go  to.  Oh' 
live  so,  that  you  that  stay  a  little  behind  ma', 
come  after." 

Asking  her  husband  to  "  come  near,"  she  kiss 
ed  him,  and  bid  him  farewell.  Then  feeling  th 
parting  moment  was  indeed  near,  she  said,  "L( 
us  bid  farewell  again."  She  then  passed  awa 
as  if  falling  asleep,  the  14th  day  of  the  Twelfti 
month,  1704,  being  in  her  thirty-fourth  year 

(To  be  concludedO 


Selected. 

THE  CROP  OF  ACORNS. 

BV  LYDIA  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

There  came  a  man  in  days  of  old, 
To  hire  a  piece  of  land  for  gold, 
And  urged  his  suit  in  accents  meek, 
"  One  crop  alone  is  all  I  seek ;" 
That  harvest  o'er,  my  claim  I  yield, 
And  to  its  lord  resign  the  field. 

The  owner  some  misgivings  felt, 
And  coldly  with  the  stranger  dealt, 
But  found  his  last  objection  fail, 
And  honied  eloquence  prevail. 
So  took  the  proffered  price  in  hand. 
And  for  one  crop  leased  out  the  land. 

The  wily  tenant  sneered  with  pride, 
And  sowed  the  spot  with  acorns  wide  ; 
And  first  like  tiny  shoots  they  grew. 
Then  broad  and  wide  their  branches  threw; 
But  long  before  these  oaks  sublime, 
Aspiring,  reached  their  forest  prime, 
The  cheated  landlord  mouldering  lay. 
Forgotten  with  his  kindred  clay. 

Oh  ye,  whose  years  unfolding  fair, 
Are  fresh  with  youth,  and  free  from  care. 
Should  vice  or  indolence  desire 
The  garden  of  yonr  souls  to  hire, 
No  parlc3'  hold — reject  the  suit. 
Nor  let  one  seed  the  soil  polute. 

My  child,  their  first  approach  beware  ; 
With  firmness  break  the  insidious  snare, 
Lest,  as  the  acorns  grew  and  throve 
Into  a  sun  excluding  grove. 
Thy  sins  a  dark  o'ershadowiug  tree. 
Shut  out  the  light  of  heaven  from  thee. 


SONNET. 
Glad  sight,  wherever  neiv  with  old, 

Is  joined  through  some  dear  homeborn  tie  ; 
The  life  of  all  that  we  behold 

Depends  upon  that  mystery. 
Vain  is  the  glory  of  the  sky. 

The  beauty  vain  of  field  and  grove, 
Unless,  while  with  admiring  eye 

■\Ve  gaze,  we  learn  to  love. 

Wordsworth. 


"The  benevolence  of  an  humble  mind,  may  I 
compared  to  a  rivulet  in  a  meadow,  which,  thouj 
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i, slides  along  unseen  and  without  noise,  refreshes 
id  fertilizes  the  soil,  leaving  it  to  display  the 
liefit  received,  by  its  increased  verdure  and 
f  itfulness." — Dillwyn. 


A  young  man  of  high  connections  and  great 
ripectability  was  induced  by  some  gay  acquaint- 
aies  to  accompany  them  to  a  ball.  Arrived  at 
t  :  scene  of  dissipation,  the  festive  company  pro- 
c;ded  to  their  amusement.  The  music  struck  up, 
ad  he  among  the  rest  was  highly  delighted  with 
t;  diversion.  In  the  midst  of  their  enjoyment, 
a  though  a  messenger  had  been  sent  immediately 
f  m  heaven,  the  clock  struck  one.  That  strik- 
'  passage  of  Dr.  Young's  instantly  rushed  upon 
mind : — 

The  bell  strikes  one — we  take  no  note  of  time 
from  its  loss : — to  give  it  then  a  tongue 
dse  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
el  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright, 

the  knell  of  my  departed  hours, 
ere  are  they?    With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 

the  signal  that  demands  despatch, 
iv  much  is  to  be  done  !    My  hopes  and  fears 
rt  up  alarmed,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge, 
ik  down — on  what?    A  fathomless  abyss, 
Iread  eternity,  how  surely  mine  I" 


i  3 
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viction  seized  the  youth  :  alarmed  and  terri- 
,  he  left  the  dissipated  throng,  and  retired  to 
closet;  his  subsequent  conduct  bearing  testi- 
ny  to  a  substantial  change  of  heart. — Selected. 


For  "  The  Frienil." 

iew  of  the  Weather  for  Eleventh  Month,  1853. 

The  meteorology  of  the  month  just  closed  was 
ao  way  remarkable,  or  different  from  what  it 
lally  is  in  the  Eleventh  month.  This  month 
as  usual  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  ap- 
rance  of  natural  objects ;  and  once  more 

be  trees  to  the  blast  have  surrendered  their  leaves, 
he  beauties  of  summer  have  fled ; 
warblers  departed  for  sunnier  climes, 
he  herbage  is  withered  and  dead  1" 

The  medium  temperatureofthemonth  was  alittle 
her  than  it  usually  is,  and  there  was  a  good 
il  of  damp,  drizzly,  foggy,  and  rainy  weather, 
ugh  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  was  small 
;  had  no  snow  here,  or  any  severe  storm  dur- 
the  month.  A  little  hail  mingled  with  the 
[1  on  the  night  of  the  28th.  In  northern  New 
rk,  Canada,  &c.,  considerable  snow  has  fallen, 
ne  rain  fell  on  five  days  ;  twelve  more  were 
udy,  damp  and  drizzly,  and  the  balance  were 
ar,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the 

I.  The  wind  was  southerly  a  good  deal  of 
month,  which  accounts  for  the  large  number 
foggy  and  drizzly  days.  On  ten  mornings 
mercury  was  at  or  below  the  freezing  point, 

i  nine  days  at  mid-day  it  was  above  60°.  The 
gest  period  of  clear  weather  was  from  the  even- 
of  the  3rd  till  noon  of  the  8th ; — nearly  five 
s.  On  the  24th,  a  great  and  sudden  change 
emperature  took  place.  At  noon  of  that  day 
mercury  stood  at  61°,  when  a  strong  north- 
it  wind  set  in,  and  by  10  p.  m.  the  temperature 
3  only  25° — a  change  of  36°  in  eight  or  ten 
rs.  By  next  morning  it  was  still  lower,  and 
Dd  at  20°  ;  this  was  the  coldest  morning  of  the 
nth  and  quite  wintry.  At  Montreal  the  mer- 
y  was  down  to  zero. 

The  medium  temperature  of  the  month  was 
1-° ;  for  the  Eleventh  month  last  year,  it  was 
f°.  Range  of  the  thermometer  from  20  on 
25th,  to  71  on  the  20th,  or  51°.    Amount  of 

I I.  856  inches:  rain  previous  Eleventh  month, 
.6  22  inches. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  three  autumn 


months  was  53J° ;  being  f  °  higher  than  the  pre- 
vious autumn.  Amount  of  rain  for  the  autumn 
was  11.645  inches. 

A. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Twelfth  mo.  1st,  1853. 
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unable  to  pay,  without  charge,  to'  encourage 
cleanliness.  Thi.s  department  is  used  principally 
by  coloured  people,  aithough  free  to  all.  The 
coloured  children  in  liie  large  "  Ragged  school" 
held  in  the  House,  are  bathed  weekly,  which  is 
believed  to  conduce  to  their  health. 

A  dispensary  (now  closed)  is  connecled  with 
the  Institution,  but  will  be  opened  to  administer 
medicine  and  medical  advice  gratuitously  to  the 
poor,  as  soon  as  there  are  funds  received  to  meet 
the  expense  thereof. 

We  would  invite  all  who  can,  to  visit  the 
House,  and  not  merely  take  our  word  for  its  use- 
fulness. H. 

Philad.,  Eleventh  mo.  26th,  1853. 


Communicated. 

The  Moyamensing  House  of  Indnstry. 

The  Managers  of"  The  Philadelphia  Society 
for  the  Employment  and  Instruction  of  the  Poor," 
were  obliged  to  close  their  House  of  Industry 
three  months  ago,  for  want  of  funds  to  meet  its  cur- 
rent expenses.  There  are  numerous  homeless  ap- 
plicants, principally  women,  without  friends,  seek- 
ing a  shelter  until  employment  can  be  obtained, 
now  applying  there ;  as  the  inclement  winter  sea- 
son is  now  at  hand.  The  Managers  have  opened 
the  House  for  suffering  cases;  and  appeal  to 
friends  who  are  blessed  with  abundance,  to  assist 
them  to  defray  the  expense  of  temporary  shelter 
and  employment  of  the  destitute,  without  respect 
to  colour. 

Friends  in  the  country  blessed  by  a  bountiful 
Creator  with  enough  and  to  spare,  would  find  this 
Institution  a  good  depository  for  potatoes,  turnips, 
beans,  and  other  vegetables  ;  corn  meal,  salt  meat, 
or  any  food  suitable  to  feed  the  hungry  ap- 
plicants, will  be  as  acceptable  there  as  money. 
Cast-off  clothing,  shoes,  &c.,  have  been  found 
very  useful  in  rigging  up  many  who  come  almost 
naked  for  relief.  Materials  lor  carpet-rags  are 
acceptable,  to  employ  the  aged  poor  in  cutting 
and  sewing  them.  Contributions  mny  be  sent  to 
The  Moyamensing  House  of  Industry,  on  Catha- 
rine street  above  Seventh  street,  or  a  note  address- 
ed to  the  Matron  there,  or  to  Wislar  Morris, 
Treasurer,  south-east  corner  of  Third  and  Walnut 
streets,  Philadelphia,  they  might  be  sent  for. 

This  Institution  receives  the  destitute  poor, 
having  them  and  their  clothing  washed,  and  they 
employed  in  the  House,  until  situations  are  ob- 
tained, or  they  otherwise  disposed  of. 

Friends  wanting  domestics,  will  please  apply 
there,  or  send  their  address  to  the  Matron  ;  and 
those  having  sewing  to  do,  particularly  coarse 
work,  as  bags,  comfortables,  and  quilling,  or 
wishing  to  purchase  coarse  shirts,  &c.,  suitable 
for  labouring  people,  will  aid  the  Institution,  by 
having  their  work  done  or  purchasing  there. 

Warm  and  cold  baths  are  furnished  gratuitous- 
ly to  the  inmates,  and  at  a  very  low  cost  to  the 
outside  poor,  if  they  can  afford  to  pay  ;  and  when 


Vineyards  let  ont  to  Ilasbantlmen. 

"  There  was  a  certain  householder  who  planted 
a  vineyard,  and  hedged  it  round  alxjut,  an'l  digged 
a  winepress  in  it,  and  built  a  tower  and  Irt  it  out 
to  husbandmen,  and  went  into  a  far  country. 
And  when  the  time  of  the  fruit  drew  near,  he  sent 
his  servants  to  the  husbandmen,  that  they  might 
receive  the  fruits  of  it." — Matt.  xxi.  33,  34. 

On  leaving  Noufchatel,  for  a  journey  through 
Italy,  we  had  the  company  of  a  pious  young  wo- 
man, a  native  Swiss,  whose  acquaintance  we  had 
made  during  a  short  sojourn  at  the  above-men- 
tioned place,  and  as  she  was  travelling  the  same 
way  for  a  short  distance,  it  gave  us  pleasure  to 
offer  her  a  seat  in  our  carriage.  Our  road  wind- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  transparent  lake  of  Neuf- 
chatel  led  us  under  the  richly  clad  vine  hills;  and 
the  grapes  hanging  in  ripened  clusters  on  the 
branches,  by  the  wayside,  added  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  The  Swiss  are  amiable  in 
their  character,  and  simple  in  their  dress;  and 
some  of  the  more  pious  among  them  remarkably 
affectionate  and  pleasing  in  tboir  manners;  with 
agreeable  company  and  a  sunny  morning,  a  lew 
hours  travel  were  spent  to  mutual  edification. 

A  remark  on  the  luxuriant  fruit  by  which  we 
were  surrounded,  unexpectedly  drew  from  our  in- 
telligent companion  a  description  of  the  culture  of 
the  vine,  and  the  management  of  the  vineyards, 
which  afforded  a  literal  illustration  of  the  above 
scripture  passage. 

"These  extensive  vineyards,"  she  oljserved, 
"which  we  see  around  us,  belong  to  large  pro- 
prietors, who  plant  and  fence  the  vines,  provide 
winepresses  fur  crushing  the  grapes,  &c.,  and  then 
let  out  the  vineyards  to  husbandmen,  and  retire 
to  their  own  residences,  often  at  considerable  dis- 
tances. The  labourers  have  the  sole  care  of 
these  grounds  during  the  year,  and  it  is  their  bu- 
siness to  prune  and  dig  about  the  vines;  also  at 
the  time  of  vintage,  to  make  ready  the  wino  for 
sale;  once  in  the  year  the  proprietors  of  the  vine- 
gards  come  lo  receive  the  fruits,  when  the  mana- 
gers of  the  vines,  have  for  their  wages,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  produce,  which  they  claim  as  their 
own  ;  but  when  any  neglect  or  dishonesty  is  proved 
against  the  husbandman,  the  master  of  the  vine- 
yard refuses  to  give  him  that  portion  to  which  ho 
would  have  been  entitled  had  he  dealt  justly. 
By  this  we  may  well  understand  these  words  of 
our  Saviour,  '  If  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  that 
which  is  another  man's,  who  shall  give  you  that 
which  is  your  own?' — (Luke  xvi.  l'.^.) 

It  is  evident  that  our  holy  Redeemer  made  allu- 
sion to  the  customs  of  these  countries  where  his 
blessed  feet  trod,  while  putting  forth  his  impres- 
sive parables.  The  spiritual  instruction  conveyed 
to  us,  under  the  figure  of  the  husbandman  and  the 
steward  is  very  forcible  ;  that  if  we  do  not  through 
the  grace  of  God,  faithfully  occupy  and  imjrovj 
the  gifts  and  talents  which  he  has  bestowed  upoa 
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us,  we  shall  run  the  risk  of  having  that  taken 
away,  which  h;is  been  intrusted  to  us,  and  thus 
lose  the  means  of  acquiring  more. 

In  the  literal  meaning  of  this  parable,  the  church 
of  God  is  represented  as  a  vineyard  ;  planted, 
hedged  round,  and  furnished  with  every  means 
for  an  advantageous  management  and  improve- 
ment, and  let  out  to  the  people  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, as  husbandmen;  to  whom  were  committed 
the  many  and  various  privileges  of  the  first  visible 
church.  '  When  the  time  of  fruit  drew  near,'  God 
the  great  householder,  sent  his  servants,  the  pro- 
phets, to  receive  that  which  was  his  due:  the  re- 
bellious Jews  would  not  hear.  'They  killed  the 
prophets,  and  stoned  those  that  were  sent  unto 
them,' 

Afterwards  came  John  the  Baptist  preaching 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  being  at  hand  ;  him 
they  beheaded.  At  length,  God  sent  his  only 
Son;  him  they  crucified!  In  the  just  treatment 
of  these  wicked  husbandmen,  is  set  forth  the  con- 
dign punishment  which  awaited  the  Jewish  na- 
tion;  seeing  they  rejected  Christ,  their  religious 
privileges  were  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the 
Gentiles,  who  were  to  be  called  in  and  made  par- 
takers of  life  and  salvation. 

What  is  here  spoken  against  the  Jews  ought  to 
serve  as  a  warning  to  us,  who  have  much  greater 
privileges,  under  the  gospel  dispensation, '  Because 
of  unbelief  they  were  broken  off",  and  thou  stand- 
est  by  faith.    Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear.' 

THE  VINEYAED. 

Where  is  the  Vineyard  by  the  Lord  prepared? 

And,  through  his  grace,  to  numerous  servants  shared? 

The  hedge  around,  llie  wine-press,  and  the  tower, 

Emblems  of  heavenly  love's  preserving  power. 

Ah,  is  it  not  His  church — composed  of  all 

Who  hear,  and  who  obey  His  sacred  call? 

I3ut  tiiere  are  still  who,  faithless  to  their  trust, 

Refuse  to  labour — selfish  and  unjust: 

Who,  like  these  husbandmen,  disown  their  Lord, 

And  will  not  listen  to  His  sacred  word. 

I'ngrateful  for  the  mercies  freely  given, 

Madly  reject  the  choicest  gift  of  heaven. 

What  more  could  love — efernal  love  I  have  done, 

Than  grant  the  blessing  of  His  glorious  Son, 

To  guide  our  steps  through  life's  uncertain  span, 

To  suffer,  and  to  die,  for  fallen  man? 

What  shall  we  render  at  His  sacred  throne? 

A  heart  that  seeks  to  live  to  (jod  alone  I 

[  Ytardley's  Eastern  Customs. 

For  "Tlic  Friend." 

Ilolding  Meetings  at  time  of  Burials, 

The  following  extract  has  been  sent  to  us  by  a 
Friend,  who  says  in  a  note  accompanying  it,  "  It 
refers  to  a  former  custom  among  Friends  of  hold- 
ing meetings  in  the  meeling-houses  previous  to 
interments. 

"This  custom  has  fallen  into  disuse,  possibly 
within  the  memory  of  some  now  living,  and  if  the 
editor  could  give  un  account  of  the  views  and  rea- 
sons of  Friends,  thai  iniluc<'d  llicru  lo  discontinue 
the  custom,  it  might  be  iniercsting  to  some  readers. 

"  Sucli  occurrences  serve  as  landmarks  to  show 
113  tlie  simplicity  of  some  ancietit  Frientis,  and 
may  give  occasion  for  relleclion  as  lo  the  motives 
that  have  made  us  prefer  mahogany  and  walnut, 
lo  pine  and  lynn,  and  led  us  to  ihe  use  of  flannels, 
&c.,  that  are  more  proper  for  the  living  thun  the 
dead.  j 

•'Some  would   no  doubt   ridicule  the  whole! 
nflair  as  a  crazy  whim.sey  ;  but  it  ap[)ears  lo  me 
calculated,  in  a  practical  way,  lo  mark  how  much 
Mastc  and  extravagance  is  ol'leu  lound  ul  inter- 
ments. 

"  Twelfth  mo.  2d,  1363." 

Perhaps  some  one  of  our  readers  will  furnish  for 
our  Journal  the  information  desired,  relative  to  the 


causes  which  induced  Friends  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  holding  meetings  at  the  time  of 
burials. — Ed.  of '•'■Tlie  Friend.''^ 

Our  friend  David  Cooper^s  directions  respecting 
his  interment. 
"  Dear  Children, — I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
while  living  to  show  forth  an  example  of  simpli- 
city and  plainness,  becoming  the  religious  profes- 
sion I  made:  and  am  desirous  this  example  may 
go  with  me  to  the  grave  :  to  which  end  I  now 
direct  that  my  coffin  be  made  in  the  manner  they 
were  in  the  days  of  simplicity  and  virtue  when  I 
was  a  youth,  flat,  and  of  pine  or  lynn  boards; 
and  the  expense  this  may  save,  I  direct  my  exe- 
cutors to  give  to  some  poor  person  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  will  do  more  good  than  to  moul- 
der in  the  earth ;  for  the  folly  and  vanity  of  man 
never  appears  more  idle  and  inexcusable,  than  in 
showing  an  emulation  and  fondness  for  pomp  and 
show  at  funerals  ;  when  Jhe  most  humbling  object 
of  mortality  and  dissolution  is  before  their  eyes, 
and  ought  to  impress  the  survivors  with  the  most 
solemn  and  awful  sense  of  the  state  of  uncertainty 
in  which  themselves  exist,  and  how  fast  they  are 
also  hastening  to  the  grave; — and  if  Friends  see 
cause  to  have  a  meeting  at  the  time  of  my  burial, 
let  this  poor  body  be  first  covered  in  the  earth  ; 
as  the  contrary  practice  mostly  arises  from  a  de- 
sire in  the  relatives  to  have  that  mark  of  distinc- 
tion and  respect  shown  to  the  deceased,  and  hath 
other  exceptions  in  my  view;  and  at  the  grave,  if 
you  are  easy  with  it,  this  may  be  read. — And 
you  my  friends  and  neighbours  who  are  now  as- 
sembled to  perform  the  last  kind  office  to  a  fellow 
creature,  may  the  opportunity  be  improved,  and 
inspire  a  deep  reflection  of  what  importance  it  is 
lo  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  make  an 
end  like  unto  theirs ;  for  sucli  as  die  in  their  sins, 
we  are  assured  where  Christ  is  gone  they  cannot 
come.  When  you  hear  this,  every  hard  thought 
will  be  silenced;  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  de- 
ceit, or  other  views  in  penning  it,  but  your  good. 
It  is  that  singly  I  covet.  Your  gold  or  silver, 
smiles  or  frowns,  are  now  of  no  consequence  to 
me.  But  oh  !  my  soul  breathes  at  the  writing 
hereof,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  of  my  na- 
tivity and  neighbourhood,  where  I  have  spent  my 
days,  may  increase  in  grace,  and  in  the  saving 
knowledge  of  God,  that  so  their  end  may  be 
peace. — Amen.  (Signed) 

David  Cooper." 

"30th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1783." 


FATAL  RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS. 

Railroad  travelling  is  reduced  to  a  perfect  sys- 
tem in  England,  like  nearly  everything  else  in 
that  exact  and  matter-ol'-fact  country.  A  docu- 
mcMil  has  lately  been  made  public,  which  tells  the 
rales  of  fare  of  each  class,  the  average  distance 
travelled  by  each  class,  the  total  number  of  miles 
travelled  by  all  the  passengers,  the  total  number 
of  passengers,  (he  number  of  accidents,  the  pro- 
portion of  killed  and  injured,  and  a  variety  of 
other  information  in  respect  lo  the  whole  railway 
s>slem  m  the  kingdom,  from  1840  to  1852.  An 
abstract  of  this  paper  in  the  London  Alhena;um, 
contains  so  nuicli  ihat  is  interesting,  that  we  copy 
a  portion  of  it  ns  follows: 

"In  the  period  of  184U-51 ,  the  number  of  rail- 
way passengers  was  478,488, (JOT,  of  whom  237 
were  killed,  and  141G  injured,  .showing  a  ratio  of 
1  killed  in  2,018, y:j<),  and  one  injured  in  337,916. 
Of  engine-drivers,  stokers,  and  guards,  the  num- 
ber killed  was  275,  and  the  injured  274,  out  of 
40,480,  showing  a  ratio  of  1  killed  in  177,  and  1 
injured  in  148.  Number  of  porters  and  other 
servants,  359,683,  of  whom  683  were  killed,  and 


343  injured  ;  the  ratio  being  1  killed  in  527,  ai 
1  injured  in  1058.  During  the  years  1844-5 
7,044,469,484  miles  have  been  travelled  by  pa 
sengers,  and  176  deaths  have  happened  throuj  i 
accidents  from  all  causes.  Hence  1  passeng 
has  been  killed  for  every  40,025,395  miles  traf' 
elled.  Supposing  a  person  to  be  always  in  m 
tion  on  a  railway,  and  travelling  at  an  avera 
speed  of  20  miles  per  hour,  including  stoppagej 
he  would  travel  175,200  miles  yearly,  and  I 
must  constantly  travel  228  years  lo  be  killed  1 
accidents  from  all  causes.  The  period  for  whii 
he  must  constantly  travel  to  be  killed  by  accider 
from  all  causes  under  the  control  of  the  comp 
nies  is  490  years  ;  and  he  must  be  constantly  tr 
veiling  426  years  to  be  killed  by  accidents  frc 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  companies;  b 
if  the  person  is  supposed  to  travel  12  hours  on 
per  diem  for  each  of  the  365  days  in  the  ye; 
then  in  456  years  he  will  be  killed  by  accider 
from  all  causes  ;  in  980  years  he  will  be  killed  I 
accidents  from  causes  under  the  control  of  t 
companies;  and  in  852  years  he  will  be  killed 
accidents  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  t 
companies.  Of  the  237  passengers  killed  in  t 
period  of  1840-51,  103  were  killed  by  ca 
beyond,  and  134  under  the  control  of  the  comp 
nies.  Of  the  1416  persons  injured,  188  were  i 
jured  by  causes  beyond,  and  1228  from  causj| 
under  the  control  of  the  companies." 

The  same  paper  states  that  deaths  from  col 
sions  and  from  trains  running  off  have  been  did 
nishing;  those  from  passengers  falling  off  traim 
about  the  same;  while  those  from  passengi 
jumping  on  and  jumping  off  trains,  while  in  n 
tion,  have  been  increasing.    The  deaths  m\ 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  companies  foi 
54.8  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  injuries;  th^ 
from  causes  under  their  control,  10.9  per  ce 
Out  of  every  100  injuries  there  are  about 
deaths.    The  paper  further  stated,  that  as  onljj 
passenger  had  been  killed  in  about  2$  millioi 
the  whole  population  of  London  might  take 
average  journey  by  rail,  and  lose  only  one  of  t 
number.    A  still  more  curious  calculation  v 
made,  as  follows  :  supposing  a  railway  to  the  S| 
possible,  it  would  take  514  years  to  accompl| 
the  journey  ;  but  even  if  one's  years  could  rei 
that  period,  every  soul  in  the  train  would  hi 
perished  by  the    chances  of  accident  in  5!| 
years;  so  that,  even  if  all  the  passengers  w 
Methuselahs,  they  could  not  reach  the  sun  ali 
To  come  down  from  the  sun  :  these  calculati 
may  be  made  of  very  great  value,  and  it  is  imp! 
ant  that  some  system  should  be  adopted  in  11 
country,  whereby  the  statistics  of  our  raiiro 
may  be  ascertained  in  a  similar  manner.   It  wo| 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  companies  as  wel 
the  public,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  noiw 
standing  the  apparent  frequency  of  accidenlsil 
our  roads,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  t 
amount  of  passengers,  would  not  be  much  gre;,' 
than  is  reported  in  England. — Presbyterian.  | 


A  Singular  Cargo. — The   German  steaik 
Germania,  on  her  last  trip  from  Bremen  to  1**1 
York,  put  into  Halifax  for  a  supply  of  coj*, 
'Tlie  Clironicle  of  that  ciiy  says: — Her  pas*' 
gers  are  a  motley  group,  among  whom  are  sc* 
one  hundred  and  filly  Jews,  who  have  evident 
turned  their  backs  upon  Jerusalem,  except 
some  people  assert,  it  is  lo  be  rebuilt  in  the  Wl* 
ern  world.    About  one  hundred  passengers  a 
en  route  lo  California,  and  nearly  all  are  seeli|j 
a  home  in  the  far  West.    In  a  capacious  rdi 
abaft  the  engines,  is  an  aviary,  containing  sK 
three  thousand  five  hundred  leathered  songs 
comprising  starlings,  canaries,  goldfinches,  m''' 
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it-birds,  dzc,  in  endless  variety.    These  merry 
e  fellows  are  kept  in  large  wicker  cages,  divid- 
I'l  into  compartments  about  six  inches  square 

*  1  with  few  exceptions  have  each  a  separate 
^'"fement.    Four  men  are  in  constant  attendance 

these  tiny  vocalists,  whose  cages  are  thorough 
;leansed  twice  a  day.    The  average  value  of 
h  is  $3,  and  the  fanciers,  whose  property  they 
H  ,  expect  to  clear  from  three  to  lour  thousand 
ars 

?armers  v.  Trade. — John  Lowell  states  that 
le  years  ago  he  made  a  list  of  twenty  persons 
)  went  from  the  country  to  town  and  engaged 
trade,  and  of  twenty  others  who  staid  on  the 
ns  where  they  were  born.  At  the  end  of 
nty-five  years,  the  advantage  was  decidedly 
1  the  farmers.  More  of  them  had  prospered  ; 
ih  the  aggregate  they  had  acquired  a  larger 
)unt  of  properly.  The  general  impression  is 
irent  from  the  above  result.  It  is  thought  that 
short  and  true  road  to  wealth  lies  through  the 
i  of  trade  ;  and  it  has  too  often  happened,  that 
le  of  our  best  young  men  have  left  farms,  on 
ch  they  might  have  done  well,  to  engage  in 
e  in  which  they  have  failed, — Feru  Democrat. 

BABYLON. 

Vower  of  Babel. — H,  A,  Stern,  in  a  recent 
Jft  to  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Chris 
ity  among  the  Jews,  thus  describes  the  result 
'"Bjiis  visit  to  this  celebrated  site  in  January  last 
was  a  beauliful  day  ;  and,  as  we  rode  over 
vast  plain  of  Babylon,  once  crowded  with 
IS    ets, palaces,  and  gardens,  now  entirely  deserted, 
aken  and  desolate,  I  read  as  it  were  on  every 
i|'  ulus  which  we  passed,  and  every  broken-up 
al  embankment  which  we  crossed,  the  denun- 
ions  of  the  prophet:  'And  Babylon  shall  be 
"  le  heaps,  a  dwelling-place  for  dragons,  an  as- 
shment  and  a  hissing,  without  an  inhabitant.' 
.  li.  37.)    The  Birs  itself,  which  like  a  giant 
iow  of  bygone  ages  rises  from  the  midst  of  a 
:en  waste,  even  in  its  devastated,  ruined,  and 
ed  condition,  still  seems  to  utter  the  proud 

*  ;uage  of  Nebuchadnezzar  :  '  Is  not  this  great 
ylon,  that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the 
;dom  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the 
our  of  my  majesty  V  This  elaborate  menu 
It  of  ancient  days  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
site  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  the  renowned 
pie  of  Jupiter  Belus,  so  minutely  described  by 

ii"lJodotus,    The  name  Birs  is  a  corruption  from 
Birsif  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Borsippa  of 
Greeks.    According  to  the  Talmud  it  was  a 
ility  in  the  '  great  city,'  and  a  place  unfavour- 
i»  (for  the  study  of  the  law;  for  which  Rashi 
oiints  with  very  little  sagacity,  by  saying  '  that 
air  near  it  made  one  forget  learning ;'  though 
most  probable  reason  is,  because  vain  mortals 
ed  here  the  first  impious  monument,  and  also 
3  the  great  image  was  set  up,  before  which  a 
iging  people  bent  their  suppliant  knees.  On 
summit  of  the  huge  pyramidal  hill  stands  a 
;ment  of  the  brickwork,  about  35  feet  high  and 
tjroad  and  thick;  it  is  shivered,  broken,  and 
1  ©n  all  sides,  and  rent  in  the  centre.  Around 
re  scattered  heaps  of  conglomerated  bricks, 
eiii  rely  vitrified,  and  as  hard  and  unyielding  as 
scl  mant.    This  strange  phenomenon  must  have 
n  caused  by  the  most  violent  action  of  fire  or 
isei>;tric  fluid  ;   and  thus  were  Babylon's  '  high 
!s  burned  with  fire,'  and  her  costly  temple  pre- 
yed as  a  beacon  of  divine  vengeance,  and  an 
ifragable  proof  of  the  divine  source  of  prophe- 
jli-evelation.   From  the  top  of  this  smitten  tower, 
itneye,  in  the  Words  of  the  poet  of  Israel,  wan- 


ders over  '  a  land  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death,'  without  any  object  to  relieve  the  sight, 
except  the  incessant  tumuli  (the  traces  of  former 
habitations),  which  extend  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  horizon.  To  the  westward  are  lakes  and 
swamps,  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and  a 
few  other  straggling  buildings,  which  only  enhance 
the  desolate  aspect  of  this  forlorn  region," 

"To  be  stripped  of  ourselves,  to  be  simple,  to 
be  fools  in  our  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  are  experiences  not  pointed  to  by  our  own 
disposiiions,  but  are  indisputably  the  way  to  that 
kingdom  which  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  ; 
by  yielding  to  this  way,  how  humbly  may  we  com- 
memorate that  power  which  gives  according  to  our 
advancement,  the  victory  over  a  host  ofopposition, 
and  dims  that  eye  in  us  in  which  our  enemies  are 
magnified  ;  giving  a  holy  confidence  that  binds  up 
the  mind,  humbly  exalts  it  above  these  momentary 
things,  and  by  measurably  uniiing  us  to  itself,  en- 
ables to  discern  the  origin  of  our  I'eelings,  and  what 
proceeds  from  them,  by  tracing  tliem  to  their 
spring,  and  proving  them  in  the  light.  Our  expe- 
rience is  small ;  but,  I  trust  we  mutually  long  for 
that  which  is  good;  may  we  each  be,  more  and 
more,  drawn  from  every  mixture  of  self,  and  be- 
come as  a  weaned  child  !" — Sarah  Robert  Grubb. 


New  doctrines,  however  true,  and  however 
beautiful,  never  please  men  of  the  olden  school. 
They  like  to  fancy  that  the  world  has  been  losing 
wisdom,  instead  of  gaining  it,  ever  since  they  were 
young. 


"Those  afilictions  which  have  their  proper 
effect  on  us,  and  humble  us  into  true  resignation, 
are  like  storms  which  drive  rightly-direcled  ves- 
sels toward  their  designed  ports." — DiLlwyn. 


THIS  FRISND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  10,  1853. 


Our  correspondent  who  for  so  long  a  time  has 
kindly  furnished  us  with  a  monthly  meteorologi- 
cal report,  informs  us,  that  with  the  one  now  sent, 
he  wishes  to  discontinue  these  contributions.  He 
has  our  thanks  for  the  care  and  trouble  he  has 
taken  to  prepare  the  accurate  tables  we  have  re- 
ceived from  him,  and  we  regret  that  our  readers 
cannot  longer  profit  by  his  labours  in  this  way. 
Will  not  some  other  one  of  our  friends  step  into 
the  place  left  vacant  by  his  withdrawal,  and  keep 
up  the  series  of  reports  which  are  becoming  more 
and  more  valuable  the  longer  they  are  continued, 
and  are  constantly  referred  to  both  by  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  meieorological  science,  and 
those  who  indulge  a  laudable  curiosity  for  com- 
paring the  state  of  the  weather  in  one  year  with 
that  in  another?  We  know  it  will  be  grateful  to 
many  of  our  readers,  as  well  as  to  ourselves, 
should  some  one  competent,  be  willing  to  perform 
the  service. 


INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 
(Concluded  from  page  96.) 
[As  we  have  been  inquired  of  whether  the  re- 
port of  the  Conference  Committee  (given  in  last 
week's  number)  was  united  with  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  we  give  the  minute.  "  The  Friends 
continued  at  last  Yearly  Meeting  to  meet  with 
similar  commiltees  of  other  Yearly  Meetings  for 
Conference  on  the  General  Interest  of  Society, 
&c.,  now  report  as  below :  which  being  read,  is 
approved,  and  directed  to  the  observance  of  the 
subordinate  meetings."] 


Continuation  of  proceedings  on  Second-day, 
Tenth  month  3rd  : — 

The  General  Committee  on  Education  made  a 
report,  which  was  read,  and  was  satisfactory  to  the 
meeting.  "  The  committee  was  continued  to  fur- 
ther service  in  this  concern,  and  encouraged  to 
labour  therein  accordingly  as  ability  may  be  af- 
forded them.  The  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meet- 
ings are  directed  to  continue  their  attention  in  the 
concern,  as  heretofore  ;  and  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings' Commiltees  are  directed  to  make  full  re- 
ports to  the  Branch  Commiltees  on  the  several 
subjects,  as  found  in  the  appendix." 
Children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  6015 
"  "     15  and  20  ''  2632 


Total, 


8847 


Number  taught  under  care  of  Monthly  Meet- 
ings' Committees,         -  •  -  4125 

Number  not  taught  in  Schools  under  the 

care  of  Committees,      -  -  -  3352 

Theie  are  112  Friends'  Schools  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  open  from  one  to  ten  months  in  the 
year. 

Number  of  Schools  taught  by  Friends,  but 

not  under  the  care  of  Committees,         -  132 

Number    of   Meetings    without  Friends' 

Schools,  -  -  -  -  57 

"  The  pupils  regularly  attend  our  mid-week  meetings 
in  company  with  their  teachers,  except  in  a  few  cases 
where  schools  are  too  remote. 

"  Spelling,  Reading,  AVriting,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
and  English  Grammar,  are  taught  in  all  our  Schools, 
and  a  number  of  the  reports  state  that  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Surveying,  Physi- 
ology, Astronomy,  &c.,  and  some  report  instruction  in 
the  Latin  language. 

"  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  read  as  a  class-book,  or 
otherwise,  in  all  our  schools. 

"  Reports  are  regularly  made  by  our  committees  to 
the  meetings  that  appoint  them. 

"  On  hearing  the  reports  from  our  Branch  Commit- 
tees, a  concern  was  felt  that  Friends  might  be  more  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  giving  suitable  attention 
to  scriptural  instruction,  not  only  in  our  schools,  but  in 
our  families.  We  believe  duty  will  lead  us  to  give  no 
less  attention  to  instructing  our  children  in  the  history, 
the  precepts,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  than 
we  do  to  acquaint  them  with  Science,  and  Literature, 
inasmach  as  we  attach  more  importance  to  their  eternal 
than  their  temporal  interests.  We  believe  where  First- 
day  Scripture  Schools  have  been  established,  and  con- 
ducted under  a  proper  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  our  youth,  a  blessing  has  attended  the  labour  of  those 
who  have  undertaken  the  work,  and  that  they  have  been 
made  to  feel  that  he  that  watereth,  shall  be  watered  also 
himself;  and  we  would  earnestly  recommend  this  me- 
thod of  imparting  scriptural  instruction  to  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  Friends. 

"But  while  we  attach  much  practical  value  to  these 
exercises,  we  would  have  them  auxiliary  to  the  more 
important  service  of  family  insruction,  remembering  the 
examples  left  on  record  of  those  who  have  been  zealous 
to  bring  up  their  families  in  a  knowledge  of  the  things 
that  have  been  revealed  for  them  and  their  children. 

"  In  order  that  this  concern  may  be  properly  carried 
out,  we  would  recommend  that  Monthly  Meetings  ap- 
point suitable  committees  to  have  the  superintendence 
of  such  schools,  and  that  Friends  thus  appointed  endea- 
vour to  give  them,  as  much  as  may  be,  their  personal 
attendance. 

"  In  order  that  definite  information  may  be  received 
of  the  care  of  Friends  in  this  respect,  we  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  addressing  to  our  Branch  Committees 
the  following  additional  query  to  be  answered  in  their 
reports. 

"  What  number  of  First-day  Scripture  Schools  have  been 
in  operation  under  the  superintendence  of  Committees 
of  Monthly  Meetings  ?  During  what  length  of  time  7 
What  number  have  attended  on  an  average  ?  And  how 
many  meetings,  if  any,  without  such  schools  ? 

We  would  further  recommend  that  the  Branch  Com- 
mittees make  full  reports  next  year,  according  to  the 
order  that  appears  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

"  From  the  reports  given  of  the  Manual  Labour  School 
under  the  care  of  Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  it  appears 
that  that  school  has  progressed  to  pretty  good  satisfao 
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tion  the  past  year.  Eightj-two  of  Friends'  children 
have  been  receiving  instruction  since  last  report,  and 
their  order  and  proficiency  have  given  satisfaction. 
The  supply  of  labour  has  been  equal  to  the  demand, 
and  the  resources  of  the  school  are  equal  to  the  expen- 
ditures." 

The  Boarding  School  Committee  brought  in  a 
report,  which  was  read.  "  The  labours,  and  care 
of  the  committee  are  satisfactory  to  the  meeting. 
The  proposition  that  the  use  and  proceeds  of  the 
South  Farm  be  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the 
school,  is  agreed  to  by  the  meeting,  and  they  are 
appropriated  accordingly;  the  proceeds  of  the 
present  year  included. 

"  On  referring  lo  the  old  debt,  amounting  to 
$1,229  10,  according  to  the  report,  which  has 
been  due  for  some  time  past,  it  is  the  judgment  of 
the  meeting  that  it  ought  to  be  paid,  and  there  be- 
ing no  resources  known  to  the  meeting  from  which 
il  may  be  discharged,  the  subordinate  meetings 
are  directed  to  raise  the  sum  of  $1,300,  and  for- 
ward tiie  same  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  committee, 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  the 
interest  thereon." 

Extracts  from  the  Report 
Soon  after  the  close  of  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  the 
committee  met;  and  were  united  in  judgment  that  it 
would  be  right  to  make  an  cfibrt  to  continue  the  school ; 
and,  consequently,  the  winter  session  commenced  on  the 
4th  of  Eleventh  month,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Isaac  and  Dinah  Gardiner;  and  William  Haughton, 
teacher  in  the  Boys'  School ;  and  Rachel  A.  Johnson, 
teacher  in  the  Girls'  Department.  The  school  was  at- 
tended by  an  average  of  about  fifty  students  ;  and  was 
conducted  and  closed  to  pretty  good  satisfaction.  On 
an  examination  of  the  accounts,  it  was  found  that  the 
school  met  all  of  its  expenses,  and  had  a  surplus  of 
$107.38. 

"On  further  consideration,  the  committee  were  still 
of  the  mind  that  the  school  should  be  continued;  and 
the  summer  session  was  accordingly  commenced,  under 
the  superintendence  of  David  and  Sarah  Hunt ;  and 
Lewis  A.  Estes,  teacher  in  the  Boys'  School ;  and  Mary 
A.  Bull'um,  teacher  in  the  Girls'  School;  together  with 
Hnlilah  C.  Estes,  co-teacher  with  them.  The  school 
aw  r:iged  about  forty-three  students,  and  was  conducted 
and  closed  to  pretty  good  satisfaction." 

[The  accounts  show  a  debt  against  the  school  for  the 
past  year,  of  $161.83.] 

'•On  engaging  in  the  work  before  us,  one  of  the  first 
objects  which  claimed  our  attention,  was  to  raise  the 
price  of  board  and  tuition.  Wc  thought  it  right  at  that 
time  to  raise  the  price  to  §40  for  those  studying  the 
higher,  and  §35  for  those  studying  the  lower  branches  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions, 
&c.,  the  committee  deem  it  needful  to  raise  it  still  more; 
and  w  c  have  now  fixed  the  price  for  the  ensuing  session 
at  S'l^  per  scholar,  hoping  this  will  meet  every  necessa- 
ry expense. 

"  The  committee  are  also  united  in  judgment  that 
after  tlic  coming  session,  the  full  amount  of  tuition 
should  invariably  be  paid  in  advance  ;  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  dues  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

"  The  school,  for  the  coming  session,  is  made  up ;  and 
n  large  number  of  applications  have  been  made,  more 
than  the  building,  in  its  present  unfinished  state,  can 
possibly  accommodate. 

"  The  committee  are  also  united  in  judgment,  that  the 
premises  should  no  more  be  occupied  as  a  Boarding- 
house,  during  the  time  of  Yearly  Meeting. 

"Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  lust  Yearly  Meeting, 
wo  have  made  a  careful  examination  and  estimate  on 
the  repairs  ncccs.iary  to  be  made,  in  order  to  jilace  the 
institution  in  good  repair;  and  wc  find  that  it  will  re- 
quire the  sum  of  $1 000.  In  addition  to  this  estimate, 
a  shed  for  wagon.",  wood,  kc,  i.s  very  much  needed;  the 
cost  of  which  will  be  about  §150  more. 

"  Wc  have,  in  the  course  of  ibc  exercise  and  labour 
necessary  lo  promote  the  school,  ond  advance  its  intcr- 
est.i,  been  introduced  into  nn  increased  concern  on  the 
sabject ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  pecuniary  crabar- 
russmcnts  under  which  the  Institution  is  labouring,  the 
committee  are  united  in  proposing  lo  the  Yearly  .'fleet- 
ing, that  it  appropriate  ihe  use  of  the  South  Kami  to 
the  benefit  of  the  school." 

"By  the  reporls  from  ihe  severni  Quarterly 
Meetings  it  appears  that  additional  subscripliuns 
have  been  made  during  (he  past  year,  as  below, 


toward  making  up  the  sum  of  $16,000,  to  finish 
the  Boarding  School  buildings."  Total,  $2,376.33. 
"  Part  of  the  subscriptions  reported  last  year  hav- 
ing  expired  according  to  conditions  made  when 
they  were  received,  the  total  which  yet  remains 
binding  is  $7,973  07 — up  to  the  present.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  sum  of  $190  is  reported  from 
White-water,  as  being  good  until  the  first  day  of 
1854,  when  it  will  expire  as  part  of  last  year's 
subscription  did,  unless  $16,000  be  subscribed  by 
that  time.  In  further  addition,  the  sum  of  $1,825 
is  subscribed  in  Cincinnati  Monthly  Meeting,  on 
conditions  which  are  now  obviated." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  whole 
subject  under  consideration,  and  report  to  a  future 
silting. 

The  Friends  appointed  to  settle  with  the  Trea- 
surer, made  a  report,  which  was  satisfactory. 

By  the  reports  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  it 
appears  that  the  following  sums  have  been  raised 
by  them  (or  the  School  Fund.  Total,  $84.45  ; 
which  is  directed  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Trea- 
surer. 

Thinl-day  Morning,  Tenth  month  4th. — The 
meeting  convened  according  to  adjournment. 

The  Friends  appointed  to  prepare  an  Essay  of 
a  Memorial  to  the  Legislatures  of  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa,  produced  one,  which  was  read, 
considered  and  adopted. 

The  Friends  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  raising  funds  to  finish  the  Boarding  School 
buildings,  in  its  different  bearings,  made  a  report, 
which  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

In  their  report,  after  expressing  the  judgment, 
that  it  would  be  right  to  have  the  School  building 
completed  on  the  original  plan,  and  that  it  shall 
not  be  used  as  a  boarding-house  during  the  sittings 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  they  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  collect  subscriptions 
and  a  building  committee.  The  committees  were 
appointed,  and  from  the  following  it  would  appear 
that  the  subscription  was  gone  into  during  the  sit- 
ting of  the  meeting. 

"  The  meeting  now  having  gone  into  a  subscrip- 
tion to  aid  in  completing  the  desired  sum  for  the 
finishing  of  the  building,  about  $2,800  appears  to 
be  subscribed,  which  with  $3,200  reported  to  this 
meeting  as  being  subscribed  by  our  young  people, 
will  about  complete,  as  nearly  as  we  can  at  pre- 
sent estimate,  the  whole  sum  of  $16,000.  All  the 
subscription  papers  in  charge  of  this  meeting  are 
referred  to  the  care  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
circulate  subscriptions  and  receive  money  ;  who 
arc  desired  to  receive  the  money  already  sub 
scribed,  and  such  additional  subscriptions  for 
finishing  and  furnishing  the  buildings  and  im- 
proving the  premises,  as  they  can  get,  and  pay 
over  what  they  may  receive  for  the  use  of  the 
building  committee. 

"  The  Quarterly  Meetings  are  directed  to  col 
lect  and  forward  the  sums  which  have  been  by 
them  reported  up  to  this  meeting  as  they  become 
due." 

"The  Friends  appointed  to  prepare  Essays  of 
Epistles  to  other  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  have 
produced  an  essay  to  each,  and  they  have  all  been 
read  and  adopted,  and  are  directed  to  be  recorded 
The  clerk  is  directed  to  sign  them  on  behalf  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  proper  Yearly  Meeting's  correspondents,  to  be 
forwarded  ;  and  those  correspondents  are  autho 
rized  to  make  verbal  corrections,  and  desired  to 
sec  that  the  quotations  are  jjroperly  cited. 

"  This  meeting,  now  having  finished  its  bnsi 
ncss,  comes  to  a  solemn  conclusion.    We  have 
been  favoured  in  this  our  annual  assembly,  lo 
transact  the  various  important  concerns  that  have 
cjme  before  us,  in  much  brotherly  harmony  ;  and 


now  at  parting,  desire  to  commemorate  the  cor 
tinued  mercy  and  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Fathe 
to  us,  on  the  occasion  of  our  present  meeting, — I 
meet  at  the  usual  time  and  place  next  year, 
consistent  with  the  Divine  will." 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS.  | 

Our  information  from  Liverpool,  is  to  the  19th  nil] 
by  the  Europa. 

ENGLAND. — Cotton  remains  quiet.  Flour  slight' 
advanced.  The  ministers  meet  daily,  but  a  declaratu! 
of  war  against  Bussia  not  issued.  It  is  said  that  Framl 
insists  on  its  necessity.  | 

TURKEY. — Various  small  engagements  between  tij 
contending  armies  have  taken  place.  The  Turks  a;! 
pear  still  generally  successful.  j 

UNITED  STATES.— TFasA!re£r<o«.— Congress  met  <, 
the  5th  inst.,  and  organized.  On  the  6th  received  tli 
President's  message.  The  President  says  no  change  h  i 
occurred  in  our  Foreign  Relations, — that  the  negotii 
tions  respecting  the  Fisheries  are  likely  to  have  a  satisfa 
tory result.  That  all  unlawful  attempts  on  Cuba  hew, 
promptly  suppress.  Defends  the  action  of  Ingrahata.] 
the  Koszta  case.  Announces  negotiations  with  Mexii] 
respecting  the  Mesilla  boundary  ;  and  with  Brazil,  f  j 
opening  the  Amazon.  Says  that  measures  have  bei' 
taken  to  remove  the  difficulties  in  procuring  supplies  J 
guano  from  the  Chincha  Islands.  Says  the  revenue  ) 
the  United  States  is  too  large  ;  recommends  reduction  i 
duties,  and  increase  of  army  and  navy, — some  chanl 
in  Patent  laws,  and  the  present  Judicial  system.  Tak! 
ground  against  a  Pacific  Railroad  to  be  constructed  l| 
the  United  States.  Thinks  further  augmentation 
territory  a  natural  consequence  of  our  growth.  Sa 
the  Slavery  question  is  settled,  &c.,  &c. 

Pennsiflvania. — Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  14l 
Flour  in  quantities,  $6.75  ;  $6.87  for  common  brand 
extra,  from  $7  to  $7.75.  Corn  and  com  meal  declini  I 
in  price. 

Ohio. — The  journeymen  printers  having  struck  I 
higher  wages,  the  master  printers  are  employing  gir 
Louisiana. — One  hundred  and  seventy-nine  deal 
from  cholera  in  New  Orleans,  the  week  before  last ;  li 
week,  two  hundred  and  fourteen.  Sugar  crop  abu! 
dant.  j 
Oregon. — Governor  Lane  has  succeeded  in  makij 
treaties  with  the  hostile  Indians,  and  peace  is  restoi 
to  the  territory.  Considerable  wheat  was  put  in  tl' 
autumn,  and  looks  well.  William  H.  Bonnell  has  bi 
vested  this  year  a  crop  of  wheat  on  his  farm,  woi| 
$8000  at  his  door.  Coal  has  been  discovered  near 
sea,  six  miles  from  the  entrance  to  Coose  Bay. 

California. — Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  droves  of  cat 
are  entering  California  from  New  Mexico. 
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BYTO-THEOLOGY,  OR  BOTANY  AND  RELIGION. 

(Continued  from  page  98.) 

The  use  of  the  stem  is  to  support  the  leaves 
flower.s,  and  to  expose  them  to  air  and^light. 
*  e  general  form  of  stems  is  fitted  to  secure  sta- 
'  ty,  and  it  is  said  that  the  bole  of  an  oak  sug- 
|ted  to  Mr.  Smeaton  the  form  best  suited  for 
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construction  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse. 
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sap  circulates  in  the  vessels  and  cells  of  the 
I  as  well  as  in  the  spaces  between  them.  In 
ipward  course,  it  passes  chiefly  through  the 
frnal  parts,  being  moved  onwards  by  the  force 
mbibition  and  by  capillary  attraction,  as  mo- 
id by  vital  actions.  When  it  has  reached  the 
ves  and  has  undergone  certain  changes,  it  re- 
IS  towards  the  bark  in  its  downward  course. 

sap  enters  by  the  cells  of  the  roots  ascends 
>ugh  the  central  parts  of  the  stem,  reaches  the 
■es,  and  returns  by  the  bark.    The  force  with 
ih  the      1  ascends  is  very  great.    It  was 
isured  by  Hales,  by  means  of  an  instrument." 
Various  are  the  uses  to  which  the  woody 
as  of  trees  are  applied.    The  heartwood  of 
»ens  is  more  durable  than  the  outer  or  sap- 
d,  and  is  less  liable  to  attacks  from  dry-rot, 
3h  is  caused  by  the  growth  of  a  pecular  kind 
lould.    The  outer  bark  often  becomes  very 
J,  and  in  the  cork  oak,  it  supplies  the  import- 
substance  called  cork.    The  inner  bark  is 
)USi  and  is  used  to  furnish  ropes  and  mats, 
it  are  called  Russian  mats  are  procured  from 
nner  bark,  the  bast,  of  the  lime  tree.  The 
r  bark  of  the  lace-bark  tree  exhibits  beautiful 
hes  like  lace.    Hemp  and  flax  arc  the  produce 
le  part  of  the  plants  which  corresponds  to  the 
'     .    A  kind  of  hemp  in  India  is  procured  from 
nner  bark  of  a  species  of  Hibiscus.  Many 
go,   le  nettle  tribe  also  yield  useful  fibres  from  the 
.     The  grass  tree  of  China  {Boekmeria 
a),  which  yields  fibres  used  in  manulEicture, 
ngs  to  this  tribe.    The  inner  bark  of  trees  is 
used  in  some  countries  for  manuscripts,  and 
:e  the  name  of  liber  or  book  applied  to  it. 
Branches  are  produced  in  the  form  of  buds, 
h  are  connected  with  the  centre  of  the  woody 
.    They  occur  especially  in  exogens,  and 
have  the  same  structure  as  the  stem  from 
ih  they  proceed.    Branch-buds  are  arranged 
he  stem  in  a  regular  manner,  and  follow  the 
law  of  spiral  symmetry  as  we  shall  see  to 
le  case  with  the  leaves.    But,  owing  to  vari- 
lauses,  it  is  rare  to  find  all  the  buds  properly 
loped.    Many  lie  dormant  and  do  not  make 
•  appearance  as  branches  unless  some  injury 


has  been  done  to  the  plant;  others  are  altered 
into  thorns;  others,  after  increasing  to  a  certain 
extent,  die  and  leave  knots  in  the  stem.  That 
thorns  are,  in  reality,  undeveloped  branches,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  connected  with 
the  centre  of  the  stem,  that  they  bear  leaves  in 
certain  circumstances,  and  that  under  cultivation 
they  often  become  true  branches.  Many  plants 
are  thorny  in  their  wild  state,  which  are  not  so 
under  cultivation,  owing  to  this  transformation, 
Thorns,  as  of  the  Hawthorn,  difl^er  totally  from 
prickles,  such  as  occur  in  the  rose.  The  latter 
are  merely  connected  with  the  surface  of  the 
plant,  and  are  considered  as  an  altered  condition 
of  the  hairs,  which  become  hardened  in  their 
structure. 

"  In  the  curse  which  God  pronounced  on  the 
soil  when  man  fell,  he  said,  '  Cursed  is  the  ground 
for  thy  sake;  in  sorrov/  shaltthou  eat  of  it  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.  Thorns,  also,  and  thistles  shall 
it  bring  forth  to  thee.' — (Gen.  iii.  17,  18.)  May 
we  not  see,  in  the  production  of  injurious  thorns, 
an  arrestment  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
formation  of  branches,  and  thus  a  blight  passed 
on  this  part  of  creation,  a  standing  memorial  of 
the  effects  of  sin  on  what  was  declared  at  first  to 
be  very  good  ?  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  prickles,  which  are  well  seen  in  the 
briar  and  bramble,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  an  alteration  in  the  development  of  hairs,  a 
change  on  them  which  is  associated  with  injury 
to  man.  We  often  find  thorns,  briars,  and  bram- 
bles alluded  to  in  the  Sacred  Writings  as  indica- 
tions of  the  wrath  of  God  against  a  backsliding 
and  rebellious  people.  In  Heb.  vi.  8,  St.  Paul 
says,  '  That  which  beareth  thorns  and  briars  is 
rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing;  whose  end  is 
to  be  burned.'  In  proclaiming  the  judgments  of 
the  Lord.  Isaiah  says,  '  There  shall  come  up  bri- 
ars and  thorns.' — (v.  6.)  'All  the  land  shall  be- 
come briars  and  thorns.' — (vii.  24.)  'Thorns 
shall  come  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles  and  bram- 
bles in  the  fortresses  thereof.' — (xxxiv.  13.)  So 
also  Hosea  says,  '  Thorns  shall  be  in  their  taber- 
nacles'(ix.  6),  and  'The  thorn  and  the  thistle 
shall  come  up  on  their  altars.' — (x.  8.) 

"  Travellers  in  Palestine  have  particularly  re- 
marked the  abundance  of  prickly  and  thorny 
plants  in  the  land.  Mr.  Dautrey,  in  his  work 
entitled  The  Bible  in  Palestine,  states,  'That  the 
plain  near  Tiberias  is  in  many  places  a  complete 
wilderness  of  thorns  and  thistles.  They  render 
some  of  the  hills  impassable,  and  entangle  the 
loot  of  the  traveller  on  spots  formerly  rich  in 
culture.'  In  many  parts  of  Syria,  cactuses  form 
impenetrable  barriers  on  account  of  their  prickles. 
In  the  narrative  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Depu- 
tation to  Palestine,  it  is  staled  : — '  Dr.  Keith,  ob- 
serving one  of  the  adjoining  hills  to  be  very  ver- 
dant and  not  very  steep,  set  out  for  the  purpose  ol 
climbling  it.  Alter  a  short  absence,  however,  he 
returned  to  tell  us  that  he  had  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt. He  found  the  surface  overgrown  with 
strong  briars  and  thorns,  through  which  he  tried 
to  make  his  way,  but  without  success.'  How 
complete  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  '  They 
shall  lament  for  the  teats  for  the  pleasant  fields, 
for  the  fruitful  vine.    Upon  the  land  of  my  peo- 


pie  shall  come  up  thorns  and  briars  ! — (Isa.  xxxii. 
12,  13.) 

"  Dr.  Cleghorn  remarks,  'That  the  great  pre- 
valence of  prickly  shrubs  all  over  India  is  observ- 
ed by  every  one  ;  they  are  a  continual  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  traveller,  and  a  fruitful  cause  of 
admission  into  hospitals,  as  every  regimental  sur- 
geon can  testify.  The  prickles  and  spines  of 
these  plants  wound  the  barefooted  pilgrim,  espe- 
cially during  the  hot  months,  when  the  leaves 
having  dropped  ofl^,  the  thorns  are  left  bare  and 
exposed  ;  on  this  account  travelling  is  rendered 
extremely  difficult  in  some  parts,  for  the  spines 
are  so  strong  as  to  pierce  a  shoe  or  sandal  of 
dressed  leather  ;  and  if  the  weary  traveller  seeks 
to  rest  himself,  he  must  beware  as  much  of  thorns 
as  of  red  ants,  tarantulae,  and  other  biting  insects 
which  infest  the  soil.' 

"It  is  remarkable  to  notice  that  when  Christ 
became  a  curse  for  his  people,  the  .Tews  mocked 
Him  by  putting  on  Him  a  crown  of  thorns  ;  and 
thus,  what  was  an  indication  of  the  fall  of  man, 
was  used  by  them  to  insult  the  seed  of  the  woman 
who  came  to  bruize  the  head  of  the  serpent.  The 
removal  of  the  curse  from  creation,  which  is 
now  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  (Rom.  viii. 
22),  is  frequently  set  forth  by  illustrations  taken 
from  the  disappearance  of  briars  and  thorns. 
Thus,  in  Isa.  Iv.  13,  it  is  said,  '  Instead  of  the 
thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of 
the  briar  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree;  and  it 
shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  ibr  an  everlast- 
ing sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off.'  Ezekiel  says, 
'  'i'here  shall  be  no  more  a  pricking  briar  unto 
the  house  of  Israel,  nor  any  grieving  thorn  of  all 
that  are  round  about  them  that  despised  them ; 
and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  God.' — 
(xxviii.  24.)  •  In  that  day  shall  the  branch  of  the 
Lord  be  beautiful  and  glorious,  and  the  fruit  of 
the  earth  shall  be  excellent  and  comely  for  them 
I  hat  are  escaped  of  Israel.' — (Isa.  iv.  2.)  When 
He  who  is  the  Branch  out  of  the  root  of  Jesse  (Isa. 
xi.  1)  shall  take  to  Himself  the  kingdom,  there 
shall  be  nothing  to  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  God's 
holy  mountain;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea. — (Isa.  xi.  9,  and  Ixv.  25.)  Then  shall  the 
'Spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from  on  high,  and  the 
wilderness  shall  be  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruit- 
ful field  be  counted  for  a  forest.  Then  judgment 
shall  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  and  righteousness 
remain  in  the  fruitful  field.  And  the  work  of 
righteousness  shall  be  peace ;  and  the  effect  of 
righteousness,  quietness  and  assurance  forever.' — 
(Isa.  xxxii.  15-17.) 

"  The  structure  of  leaves  exhibits  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  cells  and  vessels.  On  making  a 
section  of  a  leaf  from  the  upper  to  the  under  sur- 
face, and  examining  it  under  the  microscrope,  we 
see  the  texture  more  clearly.  .  .  When  leaves  are 
left  for  a  long  time  to  macerate  in  water  the  eel- 
hilar  part  is  destroyed,  and  the  veins  or  vascular 
parts  are  lel't,  forming  the  skeleton.  How  often 
have  we  seen  leaves  which  have  lain  in  ditches 
during  the  winter  exhibiting  a  beautiful  net-work 
of  veins.  In  India  and  China,  skeleton  le  ives 
are  made  from  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  fig  {Ficus 
religiosa).    How  interesting,  it  has  been  remark- 
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ed,  is  the  Bnatomy  of  a  single  leaf,  which,  though 
so  fragile  as  to  tremble  in  every  wind,  yet  holds 
connections  and  living  communications  with  the 
earth,  the  air,  the  clouds,  and  the  distant  sun,  and 
through  these  sympathies  with  the  universe 
itself! 

"  As  regards  the  distribution  of  veins  in  leaves, 
flowering  plants  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes:  one  having  reticulated  leaves,  or  exhibit- 
ing an  angular  nei-work  of  vessels;  the  other 
having  no  proper  net-work,  but  a  set  of  parallel 
or  diverging  veins  running  from  the  base  lo  the 
extremity,  as  in  grasses  and  palms,  or  from  the 
midrib  to  the  margin,  as  in  Bananas,  and  Indian- 
shot.  The  first  kind  of  leaf  occurs  in  dicotyle- 
dons or  £Xogens,  the  second  in  monocotyledons 
or  endogens.  This  constitutes  another  means  of 
discrimination  between  two  great  classes  of  plants, 
and  is  one  which  can  be  easily  detected  by  the 
student  of  nature. 

"  Someiimes  the  veins  of  leaves  become  hard- 
ened at  their  extremity,  and  project  in  the  form  ol 
thorns,  as  seen  in  the  holly,  and  the  barberry. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  regard  to  them 
as  has  been  applied  to  other  thorns.  They  are 
produced  by  an  arrestment  in  the  development  ol 
the  cellular  part  of  the  leaf,  and  a  change  in  the 
structure  of  ihe  veins.  In  the  holly,  we  see  that 
in  certain  circumstances  it  produces  spineless 
leaves,  in  consequence  of  the  cellular  tissue  filling 
up  the  spaces  between  the  veins,  even  to  the  very 
edge.  The  poet  has  alluded  to  this  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  but  he  has  certainly  given  reins  to  his 
imagination  in  atiempting  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  holly  leaves  : — 

'  0  reader  !  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

The  Holly-tree? 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well,  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves, 
Ordered  by  an  Intelligence  so  wise 
As  might  confound  the  Atheist's  sophistries. 

'  Below  a  circling  fence  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen  ; 
No  grazing  cattle  thro'  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound  ; 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 
Smooth  and  unarmed  the  pointless  leaves  appear.' 

•'The  surface  of  leaves  presents  certain  pores, 
called  stomata.  The  cells  surrounding  these 
pores  are  so  constructed  that  in  dry  weather  they 
collapse,  and  close  the  opening;  while  in  moist 
weather  they  have  a  crescentic  margin,  by  which 
they  open  the  orifice.  They  are  connected  with 
the  passage  of  air  and  fluids  to  and  from  the  leaf. 
They  are  easily  seen  by  putting  a  very  thin  piece 
of  the  skin  of  the  leaf  of  a  hyacinth  or  lily  under 
the  microscope.  They  vary  much  in  their  form 
and  appearance  in  diflerent  plants, 

"  In  the  form  and  size  of  leaves  we  may  per- 
ceive many  interesting  adaptations.  Thus  the 
large  fan-shaped  leaves  of  palms  arc  fitted  for 
shade  and  shelter  in  the  worm  countries  in  which 
they  grow  ;  while  the  narrow  leaves  of  pines  and 
firs  fit  them  for  the  alpine  districts  in  which  storms 
and  blasts  prevail.  In  leafbuds,  also,  wonderful 
provision  is  made  by  the  Creator  lor  the  preser- 
vation of  their  contents.  They  are  a  sort  of  win- 
ter-quorlers,  in  which  the  young  leaves  and 
branches  are  nursed.  With  this  view  they  are 
covered  with  coarse  external  leaves,  or  with  a 
coating  of  gummy  or  resinous  matter.  It  is  only 
when  the  genial  warmth  of  spring  calls  them 
forth  that  they  burst  their  cerements,  and  expand 
their  delicate  structures  lo  the  air.  Our  native 
plants  protrude  their  leaves  cautiously,  and  thus 
are  seldom  injured  much  Irom  our  variable 
springs;  but  exotics  transplanted  from  temperate 
climes,  where  spring  is  continuous,  and  there  arc 


no  nipping  frosts  to  arrest  growth,  are  often,  as  it 
were,  deceived  by  a  few  days  of  warmth  in  our 
northern  climate,  put  off' their  winter  clothing  too 
soon,  and  thus  suffer  severely  for  their  temerity. 
The  time  of  putting  forth  the  leaves  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  seasons,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the 
falling  of  the  leaves.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Flem- 
ing has  entered,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  curves 
of  temperature,  which  has  appeared  as  one  of  the 
series  of  the  '  Christian  Athenseum,'  and  it  is  need- 
less to  dwell  upon  it  here. 

(To  be  coiiiiiiued.) 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

THE  FIRM  OF  SPINNERS  &  CO. 

(Concluded  from  page  99.) 

Let  us  leave  him  to  his  enjoyment,  which,  san- 
guinary as  it  is,  it  is  not  clear  that  we  have  any 
right  to  disturb,  and  pay  a  little  attention  to  the 
operations  of  his  neighbour,  Spinner  No.  2,  who 
happens  to  be  overloaded  with  business,  having 
to  attend  upon  two  customers  at  once.  A  lively 
blue-bottle,  and  a  common  house-fly,  have  both 
blundered  into  the  snare  together.  Mr.  Spinner, 
who  does  business  very  much  upon  the  system 
prevalent  in  human  establishments,  attends  first 
upon  the  personage  of  most  importance.  The 
blustering  blue-bottle,  always  a  noisy  and  preten- 
tious fellow,  and  now  in  a  state  of  especial  fury, 
is  speedily  reduced  to  the  rules  of  good  behaviour 
by  the  delicate  restraints  which  Mr.  Spinner 
knows  so  well  how  to  administer.  Being  well 
swaddled  up,  like  a  kicking  baby  after  a  cold 
bath,  he  is  left  for  a  few  minutes  to  plunge  about 
as  he  best  can,  while  Spinner  turns  his  attention 
to  the  house-fly,  who  being  a  customer  in  a  much 
smaller  way,  is  not  honoured  by  any  very  pro- 
tracted ceremony.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  waste 
any  of  his  valuable  web  upon  a  victim  who  has 
not  strength  to  resist ;  so  he  takes  him  at  once  in 
his  arms,  just  as  we  have  sometimes  seen  a  very 
small  child  take  a  very  big  pitcher  in  both  hands 
to  drink  from  it,  and  drains  him  dry  with  a  few 
sucks.  Having  thus  whetted  his  appetite,  he  is 
off  again  to  the  blue- bottle,  to  whose  mortal  strug- 
gles he  puts  a  speedy  end,  secu7idum  artem. 

The  next  member  of  this  prosperous  company 
with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  is  an  impudent  fel- 
low who  has  built  up  his  geometrical  trap  right 
in  our  path,  fencing  off  the  whole  gravel-walk, 
and  blocking  up  our  way  as  though  he  had  laid 
himself  out  to  catch  a  blue-jacket  instead  of  a 
blue-bottle.  We  shall  teach  him  manners  and 
modesty,  and  shall  act  upon  the  law  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided,  and  which  was  laid  down 
long  ago  by  Cowper  in  The  Task.  With  just 
such  fellows  as  these  spinners  in  his  eye,  the  poet 
says : — 

"  If  man's  convenience,  health, 
Or  safety,  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs." 

There!  that's  as  good  as  "crowner's  quest  law," 
and  wo  shall  proceed  to  enforce  it ;  but  seeing 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  under  present  circum- 
stances the  bard,  who  had  a  tender  heart,  would 
have  doomed  the  intruder  to  death,  we  shall  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  content  ourselves 
with  watching  how  he  will  behave  himself  when 
his  handiwork  is  destroyed.  Presto!  with  a  cou- 
ple of  whirls  of  our  walking-stick,  the  whole  won- 
drous web  has  disappeared,  being  wound  round 
ihetopofit.  Quick  as  ihought,  poor  Spinner, 
struck  with  mortal  fear,  has  swung  himself  down 
to  the  ground,  and  showing  lour  fair  pairs  of  heels, 
is  scuttling,  straddling,  and  scrambling  away  as 
fast  as  he  can  get  over  the  ground.  But  now 
mark  the  marvellous  sagaciiy  uf  the  creature:  he 


long,  and  steal  ol 
and  construct 


seems  to  know  that  his  liberal  display  of  lonj 
legs  in  helter-skelter  motion  is  more  likely  to  at 
tract  attention,  which  may  be  death  to  him,  thai 
no  motion  at  all.  He  seems  to  know  too,  in  fac 
he  does  know,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  that  he  i 
himself  of  a  dark  brown,  almost  a  black  colour 
while  the  gravel  upon  which  he  has  alighted  ii 
nearer  to  a  light  yellow.  What  does  he  do 
Look  at  him  !  he  scampers  by  the  nearest  possibli 
route  oft'  the  light-coloured  gravel  to  the  litti 
fringe  of  brown  mould  beneath  the  box  bordeij 
and  then  suddenly  drawing  in  and  concealini 
every  one  of  his  long  legs  as  efl^'ectually  as  if  h. 
had  pocketed  them,  he  throws  himself  upon  hij 
back,  and  simulates  a  small  pebble  or  lump  (j 
mould  so  perfectly,  that  you  would  never  drearj 
that  he  was  anything  else,  if  you  had  not  watcl| 
ed  the  manoeuvre.  Let  him  alone,  however,  ari' 
he  will  turn  to  his  feet  before 
all  the  wiser  for  his  experience 
new  snare  in  a  safer  place. 

But  we  pass  on  to  another  member  of  the  firn 
who  has  got  a  job  in  hand  for  which  it  is  pretlj 
plain,  though  he  is  the  biggest  we  have  yet  seei 
that  he  has  no  stomach.  What  makes  him  star 
aloof  upon  the  boundary  line  of  his  web,  under 
rose-leaf,  watching  the  devastation  of  his  labou 
without  moving  a  finger  to  prevent  it?  Ha,  ht 
he  has  caught  a  Tartar.  A  poor,  half-starve  j 
half-frozen,  miserable  outcast  of  a  wasp  has  vvaij 
dered  unconsciously  into  the  trap,  and  Mr.  Spij 
ner,  for  divers  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  d; 
clines  to  welcome  the  unwished-for  guest.  Son. 
how  or  other,  he  does  not  relish  the  look  of  hin| 
perhaps  he  smells  daggers,  and  knows  that  mi 
rauder  wasp  wears  a  weapon ;  at  any  rate,  \ 
gives  him  a  wide  berth,  and  looks  quietly  i 
while  one  strand  after  another  of  his  filmy  edifi 
is  rent  away,  and  the  whole  is  going  fast  ir 
ruin.  Whiz!  the  wasp  is  off  at  last,  and  aw; 
with  him  flies  ihe  best  half  of  the  interior  portij 
of  the  web,  leaving  a  wreck  of  broken  ropes  dat| 
ling  in  the  air,  which  will  furnish  employment  I 
Mr.  Spinner  for  the  next  hour  in  repairing  the 

The  next  web  that  we  come  to,  appears  to 
deserted  by  its  owner,  but  on  a  careful  search! 
discover  him  comfortably  sheltered  in  one  of  I 
leaves  of  the  vine,  which  he  has  transformed 
means  of  some  hundreds  of  cables  judiciously  t| 
plied,  into  a  neat  penthouse  impervious  to 
rain,  having  drawn  the  edges  of  the  leaf  togetli! 
and  bound  them  down  in  the  shape  of  a  gn 
funnel  closed  at  one  end,  the  other  opening  | 
wards  his  snare.  There  he  is  inside  claspingj 
his  deadly  arms  a  poor  lady-bird  who  never  | 
into  his  web,  but  whom  he  doubtless  hunied  do(. 
in  a  foray  among  the  vine-leaves.  But  l<i 
here  !  Here  is  a  spectacle  far  more  remarkalj. 
Another  of  these  cormorant  garden  spinners  ;li 
abandoned  his  web  for  a  time,  and,  at  a  dislall 
of  near  a  foot  from  it,  is  standing  upon  the  \d 
arena  of  a  broad  leaf,  measuring  with  his  eye|i 
thews  and  sinews  of  a  hunting-spider  quitejl 
large  as  himself,  with  the  exception  of  his  p 
wieldly  belly.  The  hunter,  a  lean,  savage,  i 
active  fellow,  is  determined  upon  the  attack.  ■ 
flies  at  his  breast  with  the  rapidity  of  a  shot,  jil 
retreats  again  as  rapidly,  having  perhaps  infli()ll 
a  slight  scratch  or  wound.  He  repeats  the  atljk 
a  dozen  times,  and  a  dozen  times  escapes  i* 
spinner's  attempt  to  grapple  him.  Spinner,,*' 
apparently  relishing  these  repeated  thrusts,  dr  • 
in  his  legs,  and  reared  on  end,  presents  th'i 
woven  into  a  kind  of  basket-work,  as  a  shiel " 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy ;  at  the  same  timii' 
counterfeits  fear  and  retreals  a  full  inch  neare  " 
his  web.  The  hunter,  too,  takes  up  new  groii 
and  renews  his  attacks  with  greater  audai)i 
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l  earying  himself  with  fruitless  headlong  assaults, 
t  length  he  pauses  for  a  moment  to  take  breath, 
ow  is  the  spinner's  opportunity ;  he  plunges 
pen  him  with  outstretched  arms  ;  the  other  rears 
p  lo  receive  him;  their  sixteen  hairy  limbs  are 
icked  fast  in  the  death  struggle  :  kicking,  biting, 
yisting,  writhing,  and  plunging  over  and  over,  it 
^ems  for  a  few  moments  doubtful  as  to  which  is 
better  man  ;  but  the  web  of  the  spinner,  like 
e  net  of  the  gladiator  in  the  circus  of  old  Rome, 
cides  the  battle.  You  can  see  a  complete  cloud 
thin  gauze-like  threads  issuing  from  Spinner's 
pery,  in  which  the  poor  hunter  becomes  soon 
completely  wrapped  up  that  his  struggles  are 
longer  discernible.  The  battle  is  over,  and 
e  victor  taking  his  prey,  in  the  shape  of  a  gray 
ndle  almost  as  big  as  himself  in  his  arms,  hur- 
s  with  it  to  the  centre  of  his  web,  and,  like  a 
eedy  cannibal  as  he  is,  addresses  himself  at 
ce  to  the  feast  of  blood. 

We  can  notice  the  doings  of  but  one  more  mem- 
r  of  this  celebrated  firm.    He,  beyond  all  the 
f  lers,  is  most  fortunate  this  morning,  having 
t  made  a  grand  catch  of  a  monster  daddy  long- 
is,  which  we  should  imagine  is  of  all  fish  the 
jgest  that  comes  to  the  spider's  net.  Further, 
is  a  sort  of  insect  whom  having  once  caught, 
!re  is  no  danger  of  losing  again.    There  are 
my  of  the  larger  insects  which,  like  the  flesh-fly 
the  blue-bottle,  would  burst  away  from  the 
der's  snare  in  a  very  few  seconds,  were  it  not 
the  toils  which  are  instantly  wound  round 
m  by  the  watchful  hunter.    Not  so  with  the 
ifl  ine-fly,  or  father  long-legs:  the  more  he  kicks 
plunges  about  with  his  unwieldly  shanks  and 
uli  sters  with  his  gauze-like  wings,  the  deeper  he 
:s  into  it,  and  the  less  chance  there  is  of  his 
«   iape.    Mr.  Spinner  still  does  not  neglect  him 
that  account;  but  he  sets  about  his  business 
,h  more  deliberation,  and  with  far  more  appear- 
f  ce  at  least  of  system,  than  strikes  us  in  his 
ilings  with  the  others.    You  observe  that  he 
Iks  round  him  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
Jl   you  watch  him  closely,  you  will  see  that  the 
g  legs  of  the  struggling  creature  become  bound 
an   vn  one  at  a  time,  parallel  with  and  close  to  his 
el  ithing  body,  until  the  whole  six  are  thus  se- 
tdi  -ely  bestowed.    The  wings  are  fast  glued  to 
viscid  cross  lines  of  the  web.    The  poor 
Jtch  still  twists  and  turns  his  long  trunk  in  the 
and  all  the  while  the  spider  is  wrapping  it 
in  a  shroud  of  web-work  until  it  is  as  com- 
tely  covered  as  was  ever  the  mummy  of  Cheops 
isfulthe  great  Egyptian  pyramid.    Not  till  the 
p  v  ole  of  this  business  is  carefully  performed,  and 
It  pjr  daddy,  buried  alive,  has  assumed  the  aspect 
in  oa  chrysalis  in  his  silken  cocoon,  does  the  spin- 
ikH'  pause  in  his  work,  or  deign  to  inflict  the 
lilt: did ly  wound, 

J;  The  garden-spiders  rarely  build  their  snares 
il  v^y  high;  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five  feet 
ii  abve  the  ground  seems  to  be  their  average  range, 
•([  liiugh  occasionally  they  are  met  with  much  high- 

e  This  precaution  is  perhaps  taken  on  account 
i  cthe  birds.    Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  seen  a 

higry  cockrobin  dart  at  a  fly  while  the  spider 
,  vs  dealing  with  him,  and  carry  him  ofl^,  with 
K  s  nner  dangling  below.  It  is  curious  that,  though 
ill  tl  garden-spider  devours  gnats,  there  is  a  larger 

I  s  cies  of  fly  which,  though  it  often  becomes  en- 
t;  gled  in  his  web,  he  never  touches,  but  leaves 

■  ''Struggle  out  if  it  can,  or  to  die  of  starvation  if 

II  ii  annot ;  we  have  watched  them  and  have  known 
tjm  lor  days  together  in  the  snare,  and  have 

,e;  obn  released  them  alive  without  disturbing  the 
-I  s  Jer  from  his  lair.  The  fly  we  speak  of  is  small 
n.  fii  exceedingly  elegant  in  shape,  and  so  infini- 
;  I'  mally  light,  that  it  will  walk  about  leisurely, 


as  we  have  seen  it  do,  upon  the  convex  surfaces 
of  the  bubbles  swimming  on  porter,  without  break- 
ing them. 

The  operations  of  the  firm  of  Spinners  &  Co. 
continue  but  I'br  a  short  period,  which  is  always 
very  much  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther. Jack  Frost  is  the  grand  wholesale  dealer 
in  insect  life.  His  approach  strikes  them  dumb; 
and  then  the  spinners  shut-up  shop,  and  retire  to 
their  winter  retreats. 

The  spiders  have  but  a  very  indifl'erent  charac- 
ter among  naturalists.  They  are  stigmatized  as 
murderers  throughout  their  whole  career.  But 
they  have  their  favourable  qualities,  or  at  least 
one  quality  of  this  character.  If  the  female  some- 
times devours  her  husband — as  she  will  do,  if  he 
dares  approach  her  when  she  is  not  in  a  good  hu- 
mour— she  is,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  to  her 
ofl^spring;  she  lugs  them  about  with  her  wherever 
she  goes,  as  long  as  they  are  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves,  and  rather  than  forsake  them  she 
will  die  in  their  defence. 


Singular  Discovery  of  a  Murder. — The  follow- 
ing  interesting  narrative  has  been  communicated 
by  a  gentleman  at  present  residing  in  Russia  to  his 
friends  in  Macclesfield  : — About  two  years  ago,  a 
vessel  left  Archangel  on  an  expedition  to  the  coast 
of  Greenland,  to  collect  walrus  tusks,  seal  oil, 
skins,  &c.  On  the  voyage,  the  crew,  or  a  part 
rather,  mutinied,  murdered  the  captain,  and  end- 
ed the  tragedy  by  leaving  two  of  the  crew  to  per- 
ish on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Greenland,  giving 
them  little  or  no  food  whereby  to  prolong  their 
existence.  One  of  the  men,  however,  took  on 
shore  a  gun,  and  that,  eventually,  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mutiny  and  the  murder.  Many  of 
the  Russian  peasantry  are  very  ingenious  and  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  the  hatchet  and  knife,  and  one 
of  the  poor  fellows,  so  cruelly  deserted  by  the  un- 
feeling crew,  before  he  died,  had  succeeded  in 
carving  on  the  stock  of  his  gun  a  history  of  the 
voyage,  the  mutiny,  the  murder,  and  the  deser- 
tion, so  clearly,  that  the  whole  story  was  deci- 
phered without  much  difficulty.  It  happened  that 
another  vessel,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  same 
coast,  and  for  a  similar  pur[)ose,  touched  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  at  the  very  place  where  the 
remains  of  the  two  poor  fellows  were  lying,  and 
by  the  side  of  one  of  them  the  gun,  which  told  the 
whole  tale.  This  the  discoverers  brought  away 
with  them,  and  on  their  return  to  Archangel  it 
was  placed  before  the  authorities.  The  guilty 
parties  were  traced,  but  were  at  sea.  On  their 
return,  however,  they  were  apprehended  on  land- 
ing, tried,  and  convicted,  and  are  now  waiting  the 
execution  of  their  sentence.  In  Russia,  however, 
there  is  now  no  capital  punishment;  but  the  flog- 
ging inflicted  is  so  severe,  that  the  wretches  sel- 
dom survive  its  infliction, — Foreign  paper. 

The  Traveller's  Friend. — In  Madagascar  grows 
a  singular  tree,  which,  from  its  property  of  yield- 
ing water,  is  called  "The  Traveller's  Friend." 
It  diflTers  from  most  other  trees  in  having  all  its 
branches  in  one  plane,  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan  or 
liie  feathers  of  a  peacock's  tail.  At  the  extremi- 
ty of  each  branch  grows  a  broad  double  leaf, 
several  feet  in  length,  which  spreads  itself  out 
very  gracefully.  'I'hese  leaves  radiate  heat  so 
rapidly  after  sunset,  that  a  copious  deposition  of 
dew  takes  place  upon  them,  which,  soon  collect- 
ing into  drops,  forms  little  streams,  which  run 
down  the  branches  to  the  trunk.  Here  it  is  re- 
ceived into  hollow  spaces  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, one  of  which  is  found  at  the  root  of  every 
branch.  These  branches  lie  one  over  the  other 
alternately,  and  when  a  knife,  or,  which  is  better, 


a  flat  piece  of  stick  (for  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut 
the  tree)  is  inserted  between  the  parts  which  over- 
lap, and  slightly  drawn  to  one  side,  so  as  to  cause 
an  opening,  a  stream  of  water  gushes  out  as  if 
from  a  fountain.  Hence  the  appropriate  name  of 
"  The  Traveller's  Friend." 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

A  FAMILY  OF  FAITlf. 

OB  A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  SAMOEL  WATSON,  HIS 
WIFE,  AND   SOME  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

(Concluded  from  page  100.) 

Samuel  Watson  now  removed,  to  reside  at  the 
house  of  a  son-in-law,  who  lived  near  the  city  of 
Chester.  In  the  First  month,  1707,  he  felt  a  con- 
cern to  go  to  the  cathedral  in  that  city,  with  a 
warning  message,  but  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
forcibly  turned  out,  before  he  could  deliver  it.  He 
then  reduced  it  to  writing.  The  substance  was 
as  follows: — "Christian  people  I  that  which  I 
have  seen  with  mine  eyes,  heard  with  mine  ears, 
and  handled  spiritually,  I  declare, — 'God  is  light, 
and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.'  'This  light 
shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hendeth  it  not.'  To  this  light  in  your  consciences 
I  speak.  The  worship  you  now  practice,  God 
requires  not  at  your  hands.  And  if  he  requires  it 
not,  you  will  have  a  sad  reward  in  the  end, — for 
he  will  say,  '  Who  hath  required  this  at  your 
hands  V  God  that  made  the  world,  and  all  that 
is  therein,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands, — neither  is  he  worshipped  with  the  inven- 
tions of  man's  brain  knowledge.  What  if  I  say, 
as  Christ  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  '  Ye  worship 
ye  know  not  what;  God  is  a  Spirit;  the  hour 
Cometh  and  now  is,  that  they  that  worship  the 
Father  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth, — 
for  he  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.'  This  is  the 
worship  he  established  nearly  seventeen  hundred 
years  ago.  I  exhort  you  to  desist  from  all  idolatrous 
worship,  and  come  join  to  the  Lord  that  ye  may 
be  one  in  spirit  with  Him  who  loveth  truth  in  the 
inward  parts.  In  this  spirit  of  divine  knowledge, 
worship  God  in  holy  reverence  of  his  great  name. 
This  will  have  a  good  reward  in  the  end  of  time. 
Time  is  but  short  in  this  mortal  stale,  and  you 
see  that  great  and  rich  men  like  your  late  bishop, 
are  taken  away,  as  well  as  the  poor  and  small. 
These  should  not  be  idolized  at  their  death,  for 
the  glory  and  pomp  of  such  things  do  not  agree 
with  the  birth  and  burial  of  our  great  Bishop,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  born  to  save  us  from  our  sins, — 
suffered  many  things  from  the  high  and  lofty 
ones  of  this  world, — died  for  us,  and  is  risen  again 
for  our  justification,  if  we  are  faithful  to  his  ap- 
pearance  in  spirit.  Let  your  eye  be  to  him  who 
makelh  ministers  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spi- 
rit;— to  minister  spiritual  things  which  they  have 
received  from  Him,  who  is  the  minister  of  the 
sanctuary  and  tabernacle  which  God  hath  pitch- 
ed,  not  man.  Let  your  eye  be  lo  Him  who  mak- 
elh bishops  to  oversee  the  flock,  not  for  gain  or 
filthy  lucre,  but  of  pure  and  blameless  conversa- 
tion ;  as  you  may  read  in  1st  Timothy.  This  is 
the  work  of  a  true  minister  and  bishop  whom  God 
hath  sent  and  doth  send,  to  lead  his  people  in  the 
way  of  life.  They  have  learned  in  Christ's  spi- 
ritual school,  meekness  and  lowliness  of  mind, 
with  all  the  graces  and  virtues  of  his  Spirit.  Such 
hath  the  Lord  raised  ar^d  will  raise  to  the  estab- 
lishing righteousness  in  the  earth,  and  to  the  dis. 
couraging  unrighteousness  and  intruders  into  this 
so  glorious  a  \vork.  .  .  My  soul  mourns  in  secret 
for  your  pride,  and  high  presumptuous  living,  in 
slighting  the  things  that  belong  to  your  salvation. 
But  1  do  believe  a  remnant  in  this  city,  the  Lord 
will  bring  from  the  mountains  and  hills  of  a  fruit- 
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less  profession,  into  his  low  valley,  where  they 
shall  hear  his  voice,  and  follow  him;  to  them  he 
will  give  eternal  life." 

A  long  season  of  bodily  weakness  was  appoint- 
ed to  Samuel  Watson,  before  the  hour  of  his 
change  came.  Yet  his  Friends  say  of  him,  "  He 
laboured  on  the  residue  of  his  lime  in  the  work  of 
Truth,  according  to  his  ability.  His  love  to,  and 
his  zeal  for  the  same  was  not  abated,  even  when 
old  age  came  upon  him." 

During  his  long  confinement  he  would  often 
express  his  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God  extend- 
ed to  him  since  his  first  convincemeut.  He  fre- 
quently gave  counsel  and  advice  to  those  that 
visited  him.  On  one  occasion  he  said,  Keep  in 
the  pure  fear  of  God.  It  is  a  fountain  of  life, 
from  whence  all  our  comforts  come.  It  is  that 
which  makes  people  honourable  both  in  their 
youth  and  old  age." 

His  friend  John  Atkinson,  says,  "  Hearing  that 
he  grew  weak  of  body,  and  in  all  likelihood  was 
near  his  latter  end,  I  went  to  visit  him,  with  our 
friend  John  Moore.  The  visit  was  to  my  great 
satisfaction.  He  rejoiced  to  see  us,  and  that  we 
would  come  so  far  to  see  him.  After  we  had 
spent  some  time  with  him,  we  took  our  leave  of 
one  another  in  much  love  and  tenderness.  He 
expressed,  'He  believed  we  should  never  more 
meet  here  in  this  mortal  life ;  but  he  did  believe, 
as  we  kept  to  the  Truth,  we  should  meet  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  So  I  believe,  as  he  had 
lived  in  and  loved  the  Truth,  which  he  professed 
many  years,  so  he  died  in  the  same  and  in  true 
unity  with  his  faithful  brethren." 

From  the  various  testimonies  issued  concerning 
him,  we  extract  the  following: — "  His  gift  in  the 
ministry  was  pretty  large,  which  he  faithfully  ex- 
ercised to  the  comlbrt,  edification,  and  benefit  of 
those  amongst  whom  he  ministered.  He  often 
advised  Friends  in  the  ministry  to  be  careful  that 
what  they  ministered,  might  s|)ring  and  arise 
from  a  true  ground,  and  be  without  mixticre.  He 
was  sound  in  judgment,  of  a  good  understanding, 
and  able  to  give  an  answer  to  those  who  inquired 
concerning  his  faith,  and  the  hope  that  was  in 
him." 

"  In  doctrine  showing  uncorruptness,  gravity, 
sincerity,  and  sound  speech.  Of  an  exemplary 
conversation, — being  one  that  loved  the  brother- 
hood, and  unity  in  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  labouring 
for  it  in  the  cl)urches  where  the  Lord  ordered 
him,  or  his  lot  was  cast,  both  in  Monthly,  Quar- 
terly, and  other  meetings.  Good  counsel  was 
often  with  him  to  Friends  and  brethren,  who  were 
concerned  in  Truth's  afliiirs, — that  every  one 
might  be  found  faithful  in  their  |)laces,  and  dis- 
charge themselves  aright  in  the  trust  God  had 
committed  to  ihcm.  Hn  wrote  several  epis- 
tles, letters,  and  othc.-r  wriiin;is,  proceeding  from 
the  openings  of  Truth,  and  a  living  experience  of 
the  work  thereof,  as  will  npix-ar  to  such  iis  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  do  perusi!  iliem.  'J'hcy  may  be 
of  service  to  them  that  are  brought  into  the  deeps, 
that  they  may  see  tli',"  wonders  of  ilic  Lord, — also 
Qs  warnings  to  the  wicked  to  Ibrsako  ilioir  ways 
and  the  ungodly  their  ihoiigiits,  and  turn  lo  the 
Lord  that  lie  may  slujw  mercy  unio  them." 

"  He  was  a  f;iiihful  and  vnliani  soldier  in  the 
Lamb's  war-liire,  and  was  willing  lo  boar  the  bur- 
then in  the  heat  of  llie  day,  denying  himself  the 
glory  of  tiie  world,  of  which,  nccurtling  lo  out- 
ward appearance,  he  might  iiaveli  id  large  share. 
He  underwent  many  sutferings  lor  tln!  Truth's 
sake,  not  counling  anything  too  near  or  too  dear 
to  part  with  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  had  called 
him."  "  He  was  an  instrument  of  help  to  me  in 
my  young  years, — being  as  a  nursing  father  to 
those  that  were  young,  and  in  whom  was  the 


least  appearance  of  the  workings  of  Truth.  Fie 
had  a  mind  rather  to  lend  an  hand  of  help,  than 
to  bruize  or  crush  anything  that  was  tender.  He 
would  sometimes  say,  he  was  of  Moses's  mind, 
and  could  wish,  all  the  Lord's  people  were  pro- 
phets." 

"  Many  were  the  scofRngs,  beatings,  stonings, 
haling  to  the  stocks,  imprisonments,  &c.,  through 
which  he  patiently  went  for  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience.  Being  armed  with  the  armour 
of  God, — having  the  faith  for  his  shield,  he  turned 
not  his  back  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  was  truly  an 
overcomer,  and  we  doubt  not  he  hath  obtained  the 
promises.  .  .  .  He  was  serviceable  in  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings,  which  we*  have  received  the 
benefit  of,  and  his  memory  is  preserved  among  a 
remnant  who  are  left  behind.  We  give  our  tes- 
timony concerning  him,  according  to  our  belief, 
and  as  his  conversation  did  demonstrate,  that  he 
was  a  man  who  loved  Truth,  and  the  unity  of  the 
brethren.  The  prosperity  and  preservation  of 
this  he  laboured  for,  according  to  his  ability,  be- 
ing himself  an  example  of  condescension.  He 
was  a  diligent  attenderof  meetings  both  First  and 
week-days,  for  the  worship  of  God,  as  well  as 
meetings  for  the  affairs  of  the  church, — and  was 
careful  to  come  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  to  bring 
his  family  with  him.  In  this  showing  his  love 
lo,  and  zeal  for  the  Truth.  He  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  yet  his  zeal  for  the  Truth,  and  his  love 
to  the  brethren,  seemed  not  to  decay." 

"  He  was  very  diligent,  and  therein  exemplary, 
in  attending  the  meetings  of  God's  people,  encour- 
ing  and  stirring  up  others  so  to  do,  even  till  old 
age  came  upon  him.  When  he  grew  weak  in 
body,  and  was  not  able  to  stir  abroad,  his  medita- 
tions and  discourse  was  much  upon  heavenly 
things,  so  that  his  company  was  very  pleasant 
and  edifying. 

"  He  was  a  man  well  beloved  amongst  his  bre- 
thren, and  brought  forth  fruit  in  old  age.  His 
memorial  is  sweet  to  a  remnant,  and  he  is  to  be 
recorded  among  the  I'aithl'ul  as  one  of  Israel's 
worthies.  As  he  lived  to  serve  the  Lord  in  his 
generation,  so  we  are  luliy  persuaded  he  died  in 
the  Lord,  and  is  at  rest  from  his  labours,  and  that 
his  works  do  follow  him." 

He  died  at  Chester,  and  was  buried  there  the 
:2-ith  of  the  Ninth  month,  170t3,  bsing  aged  about 
eighty-eight  years. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Settle  thus  closes  its 
testimony  concerning  this  beloved  Friend,  whose 
ministry  was  very  effectual  in  the  first  gathering 
of  that  mLciing,  and  whose  labour  for  so  long  a 
period  was  princijially  there. 

"Thus  much  have  we  found  ourselves  enaa<Ted 
to  say,  not  only  as  a  duty,  lo  continue  the  memo- 
ry of  our  deceased  Friend,  but  also  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  a  succeeding  generation.  To 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  trials,  sufferings, 
and  m;iny  hardships  of  our  elder  brethren  in 
Christ,  together  with  the  patience,  self-denial,  and 
Christian  confidence  with  which  they  endured 
them, — and  being  made  truly  victorious,  the  crown 
they  received  as  a  recompense  of  reward.  Let 
all  be  provoked  to  consider  the  privileges  wc  now 
enjoy,  who  have  entered  into  their  labours,  and 
roup  tlie  precious  fruits  thereof,  and  ih';  obligations 
we  are  under  lo  walk  belbre  the  Lord  in  all  dili- 
gence and  circumspection  for  these  great  favours. 
That  none  may  overlook,  disestecin,  or  under- 
value what  lias  been  obtained  through  their  faith- 
fulness. 

"Oh!  liiat  all  Friends,  whether  old  or  young, 
rich  or  poor,  would  beware  of  forget  fulness,  un- 
thankfulnoss,  and  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief".  Suie- 
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ly,  these  have  been  the  Lord's  doings,  and  h!| 
arm  has  been  eminently  seen  to  be  with  his  pecj 
pie;  and  his  works  have  shown  that  he  is  God 
May  all  watch,  having  on  the  whole  armour  (i 
God,  whereby  they  may  be  able  to  withstand  a| 
the  temptations  of  Satan,  in  this  time  of  liberti 
we  enjoy.    Take  heed  of  the  spirit  of  the  worli 
that  it  leaven  neither   into  covetousness  afti 
riches,  worldly  honour,  and  grandeur  amonl 
men,  nor  into  looseness  and  liberty  in  fellowsh 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness  and  tl! 
workers  thereof.    Walk  as  we  have  had  the| 
[the  elder  brethren]  for  our  patterns,  in  the  satij 
humility  and  self-denial,  bearing  the  same  cross  ij 
the  badge  of  our  discipleship ;  that  so  the  God  ! 
all  our  privileges  and  blessings  may  take  pleasuii 
in  us, — surround  us  with  his  salvation  as  wall 
and  bulwarks,  and  continue  our  protector.  ]'' 
Him  is  our  supply;  let  none  rely  on  the  arm 
flesh,  lest  the  end  prove  woe.    Oh  !  Israel,  Israi^ 
put  thy  trust  in  the  Lord,  for  he  will  be  tl 
shield,  and  thy  rest  will  be  sure  in  him."  I 

The  meeting  of  ministering  Friends  of  Yor  j 
thus  closes  the  testimony  issued  by  it : — ■  | 

"Now  that  which  remains  for  us,  seeing  t| 
Lord  hath  seen  meet  to  gather  many  of  theal 
cient  and  faithful  Friends  to  himself,  who  wel 
early  witnesses  of  the  breaking  forth  of  his  gloij 
ous  day,  after  a  long  night  of  apostacy,  is, 
we  all  be  faithful  to  the  Truth  we  make  professi(| 
of.  That  none  by  an  undue  liberty  in  going  frc| 
the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  make  vo 
and  trample  upon  their  sufferings  and  testimonii' 
As  they  have  left  good  footsteps  behind  them,  ' 
let  it  be  every  one's  care  to  walk  therein,  and  1 
perpetuate  them  from  one  generation  to  anothij 
That  the  God  of  all  our  mercies  may  take  plel 
sure  to  dwell  among  us,  and  that  we,  through  t' 
enjoyment  of  His  love  shed  abroad  in  our  heari 
may  be  a  people  to  serve  and  praise  him, — w 
is,  in  himself,  over  all,  God  blessed  forever." 

Our  labour  of  love  in  preparing  this  narrati 
of  a  family  of  faith,  is  now  closed.  We  km] 
not  how  many  others  of  the  descendants  of  t 
faithful  worthy  fought  the  good  fight  against 
corruptions  of  their  own  hearts,  the  temptati 
of  the  world  and  the  devil, — and  through  the 
cy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  were  crowned  w 
victory  on  earth,  and  glory  in  heaven.  But  thei 
is  a  beautiful  harmony  in  the  experience  of  iji 
members  of  the  family,  whose  memories  hat 
come  down  to  us.  It  seems  to  show  forth  ij 
plainly,  the  effect  of  a  living  concern  in  parel 
tor  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  children, — of  | 
blessed  influence  of  holy  example, — of  sect 
prayers  and  outward  restraining  love,  that  surj 
the  hearts  of  parents  who  have  read  the  narrati|i 
must  warm  with  desires  that  Ihey  too  may,  throU 
holy  help,  see  the  same  blessed  effect  in  their 
spring. 

Fur  "  'I'ho  Frieiidj 

The  Lord's  Mercy  to  liis  People. 

"The  Lord  will  have  mercy  upon  Jacob,  :i 
will  yet  choose  Israel,  and  will  set  them  in  tl 
own  land:  and  strangers  shall  be  joined  u' 
them,  and  they  shall  cleave  to  the  house  of  Jaco ' 

Being  deeply  prostrated  in  soul  in  viewing  ; 
disordered  condition  into  which  our  beloved  • 
ciety  has  been  introduced,  my  mind  was  uii- 
pectedly  comforted  in  the  remembrance  of  ij> 
language  of  the  Most  High,  through  one  of  his 
pheis  formerly,  to  rebellious  and  backsliding  Isrf  i 
accompanied,  as  I  have  apprehended,  with  a  lie 
secret-consoling  evidence,  that  Ho  who  was  n  - 
cifully  disposed  towards  Israel  in  that  day,  is  jH 
graciously  near  to  receive  us  as  a  people.  A  i 
although  there  are  many  up  and  down  amor" 
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j,  who  have  wandered  far  from  the  true  fold,  and 
ive  forsaken  the  alone  Source  and  Fountain 
om  whence  the  waters  of  life  issue,  and  have 
;wed,  and  are  hewing  unto  themselves  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water."  Yet 
)  do  verily  believe,  there  is  a  sincere-seeking 
imnant  preserved  amongst  us,  who  go  mourning 
11  their  way,  "  every  man  with  his  hands  on  his 
jins,"  "  weeping  as  between  the  porch  and  the 
itar,"  for  whose  sakes  He  will  "  spare  his  peo- 
6,  and  give  not  his  heritage  to  reproach."  And 
jhave  earnestly  craved  the  preservation  of  these 
i|herever  found,  as  for  my  own  soul,  desiring  that 
iCy  may  seek  diligently  unto  Him,  fur  strength 
j  bear  all  things,  and  to  endure  all  things,  that 
iny  be  suffered  to  befall  them  or  the  church  ; 
I'lieving,  that  as  they  faithfully,  unwaveringly, 
iid  steadfastly  hold  on  their  way,  amidst  all  the 
jials  and  difficulties  that  may  attend  them  in  their 
jspective  allotments,  each  standing  in  his  or  her 
loper  station  and  sphere  in  the  militant  church; 
ere  are  some  amongst  them  that  will  live  to  ex- 
srience  in  the  Lord's  own  appointed  time,  this 
nguage  to  be  verified  unto  them,  "  The  Lord 
ill  have  mercy  upon  Jacob,  and  will  yet  choose 
rael,  and  will  set  them  in  their  own  land ;  and 
mngers  shall  be  joined  unto  them,  and  tliey 
all  cleave  to  the  house  of  Jacob." 

D.  H. 

Falls,  Twelfth  mo.,  1853. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Diligence  itt  the  Lord's  Work. 

I  It  is  well  to  recollect  that  Satan  is  at  hand, 

II  ppting  his  suggestions  to  the  disposition,  and 
it  [e  circumstances  immediately  operating  upon  us. 
It  b  those  who  have  gifts  to  be  occupied  for  the 
li  jnefit  of  the  church,  he  can  present  many  rea- 
I-  ns,  why  they  had  better  refrain  from  the  duty 
31  iquired  of  them.  The  unpleasantness  of  attempt- 
lai!  \\i  to  peform  it,  the  repugnance  of  others  to  it, 
e;  lie  little  probable  good  that  it  may  produce;  and 
iC  i[en  the  feeling  of  unfitness,  are  among  the  ob- 
aiii  licles  he  places  in  our  way.  The  comforts  and  the 
ij  Mties  of  home  sometimes  seem  to  interpose,  by  all 
1,1  aich  the  hesitating  or  the  slothful  servant  may 
ipi  ij  diverted  from  the  field  of  labour,  and  put  off 
',1  'e  work  which  the  Lord  appoints  for  him  to  do. 

:  is  a  favour  to  be  kept  from  attempting  to  act 
ithout  Divine  direction;  for  "  without  me,"  said 

fiK  'prist,  "  ye  can  do  nothing."  But  as  the  dedicated 

iif.  rvant  waits  for  the  pointing  of  his  finger,  faith- 
I  to  follow  where  he  leads,  and  entirely  willing 

,f  f  1  keep  still  until  he  does  open  the  way,  he  will 
(perience  preservation  from  right  and  left  hand 
(tors.    The  service  to  which  he  is  called,  is  a 

■  ll:  'Iprk  of  faith,  as  well  as  a  labour  of  love;  and  if 

ill,  Is  loins  are  constantly  girded,  and  his  light  burn- 
■  •y,  looking  for  the  coming  of  his  Lord,  the  re- 
Msite  degree  of  faith,  and  the  anointing  of  the 
!  1/e  of  Christ  gently  constraining  him,  will  in 
le  time  be  granted,    fie  may  go  forth  in  fear, 

,  I  d  in  weakness,  but  when  the  time  for  action 
cmes,  as  he  is  given  up  to  the  Lord's  will,  that 
Siiength  which  is  his  sufficiency,  will  be  made 
|rfect  in  weakness ;  and  relying  on  the  Shepherd 

; ,,;  ('Israel,  he  will  point  out  all  that  he  requires  him 
J  I  do,  and  enable  him  to  perform  it  to  the  praise 
id  honour  of  his  grace,  and  to  the  comfort  and 
lip  of  those  to  whom  he  is  sent,  for  which  he 
-Ml  receive  the  incomes  of  pure  peace. 
The  harvest  is  great,  and  the  labourers  among 

■jj,  1  are  few.  But  if  all  were  properly  alive  to  the 
i  porta  nee  of  the  harvest,  even  that  of  gathering 

j^^,  j  uls  to  God,  do  we  not  believe  that  many  more 
Jrvants  of  the  Lord's  preparing  would  be  en 


jged,  at  his  bidding,  to  labour  with  their  bre- 


thren and  sisters,  and  with  our  beloved  young 
people,  to  raise  in  them  a  fervent  zeal  for  their 
own  salvation,  and  that  they  might  be  employed 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom? 
Would  there  not  be  a  more  universal  concern, 
under  a  sense  of  our  obligation  to  show  forth  the 
excellency  of  our  principles,  in  a  self-denying  and 
holy  life,  to  encourage  the  young  people  to  shun 
the  society  of  light  and  irreligious  persons,  and 
to  adhere  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  gos- 
pel standard.  Can  we  hope  to  see  a  reformation 
among  us,  our  meetings  increasing  in  religious 
weight  and  solemnity,  unless  those  who  make 
prolession  of  the  sanctity  of  our  doctrines,  are 
awakened  to  the  responsibility,  and  the  urgent 
call  of  their  various  stations,  to  work  while  it  is 
day  ?  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  not  only  the  min- 
isters, and  the  elders,  and  the  overseers,  have  need 
to  be  quickened  in  their  pace  and  their  efforts, 
but  also  every  member  of  the  Society.  The  soul 
of  one  is  of  the  same  value  with  another.  Christ 
died  for  every  one,  and  calls  every  one  by  his 
grace  to  work  in  his  own  vineyard,  and  he  will 
have  to  give  an  account  at  the  close  of  the  day  of 
his  own  labour,  and  of  the  fruits  of  it.  As  through 
Grace  he  gets  his  vineyard  dressed  and  pruned, 
he  will  find  the  value  of  it,  and  will  experience 
the  love  of  God  which  has  been  shed  abroad  in 
his  heart,  to  expand  to  others,  He  will  desire 
they  may  be  made  partakers  of  the  same  bless- 
ings which  have  been  dispensed  to  him,  and  being 
now  a  part  of  the  household  of  faith,  the  Master 
will  allot  to  him  the  portion  of  service,  which  he 
sees  fit  for  him  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and 
which,  as  he  is  faithful,  will  contribute  to  his  own 
advancement  in  the  Truth. 

We  have  long  mourned  over  the  degeneracy 
that  has  overtaken  many,  and  shall  probably  have 
to  feel  it  to  the  end  of  lime;  but  it  is  needful  to 
remember,  there  is  something  else  besides  mourn- 
ing, and  fearing  the  invasion  of  wrong  things, 
that  belongs  to  our  duty  as  soldiers  of  Christ. 
Some  want  to  get  clear  of  trouble  by  withdrawing 
from  it,  others  by  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  time 
and  sense :  but  the  effectual  way  to  remove  wrong 
things,  and  to  attract  others  to  the  Truth,  is  indi- 
vidual dedication  to  its  holy  power  and  efficacy  ; 
by  which  we  shall  show  forth  its  blessed  fruiis, 
and  thus  put  to  silence  gainsayers,  and  be  made 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  verity,  and  divine 
authority  of  the  doctrines  we  hold. 

Some  dwell  almost  exclusively  upon  one  Chris- 
tian testimony,  and  would  persuade  us  to  believe 
that  the  dictates  of  reason  are  sufficient  to  guide 
us  in  its  support,  without  waiting  for  the  openings 
of  Truth.  But  while  there  is  no  Christian  testi- 
mony to  be  neglected,  we  should  recollect  the 
universal  doctrine  of  regeneration,  without  expe- 
riencing which,  no  man  can  even  see  the  kingdom 
of  God;  and  if  by  this  new  birth  he  has  been 
brought  into  it,  then  he  is  a  subject  of  the  King  of 
kings,  and  must  be  ordered  by  him,  what  he  is  to 
engage  in  to  promote  that  kingdom.  He  will  find 
that  the  dictates  of  human  reason  will  not  be  a 
sufficient  guide  for  him  to  follow;  for  "  the  natu- 
ral man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither 
can  he  know  them  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned."  If  he  relies  upon  mere  reason,  he 
has  nothing  by  which  to  detect  the  deceptive  in- 
fluences of  Satan ;  for  the  devil  can  argue  power- 
fully to  persuade  men  to  do  what  he  suggests; 
and  if  he  can  succeed  in  taking  the  place  of  the 
King  of  kings,  drawing  men  from  his  govern- 
ment, to  engage  in  any  work  however  plausible, 
and  apparently  calculated  to  oppose  evil,  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  his  purpose,  provided  they  are  diverted 
from  their  allegiance  to  Him,  who  only  has  the 


right  to  rule  over  them,  and  to  point  out  the  work 
which  he  sees  proper  for  them  to  do.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many  have  sadly  erred  in  this 
respect.  Rather  than  submit  to  the  government 
of  Christ,  in  which  they  must  deny  self,  take  up 
their  cross  and  follow  him,  and  become  as  fools 
for  his  sake,  by  which  only  they  can  be  fiued  for 
his  work;  they  have  marked  out  a  path  fur  them- 
selves, taken  the  direction  into  their  own  hinds, 
and  chosen  something,  by  which  they  might  ap- 
pear noble  in  the  eye  of  the  world  ;  and  in  this 
course,  whatever  little  noise  they  have  made,  they 
have  remained  the  natural  m-in  still.  The  work 
of  regeneration  and  humiliation  into  the  state  of  a 
little  child,  has  never  been  experienced,  or  they 
have  lost  what  they  had  attained  to ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  acting  without  Him 
under  the  direction  of  their  own  will  and  natural 
understanding,  they  are  doing  nothing  lo  any 
good  purpose.  For  they  are  not  in  the  I)  >  ly  of 
Christ,  and  consequently  cannot  perform  \\\>:  func- 
tions which  he  assigns  to  each  member  in  that 
body,  and  thus  fail  to  partake  of  the  blessing 
of  a  growth  in  the  Trutli  which  he  designed  for 
ihem. 

George  Fox  and  John  Woolman  did  what  the 
Lord  moved  them  to  do.  It  was  not  only  by  their 
obedience  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
they  were  so  successful  in  holding  up  a  convinc- 
ing light  to  others,  but  it  was  the  Holy  Spirit 
alone  that  anointed  and  opened  the  eye  of  their 
understanding,  to  see  into  the  various  testimonies 
they  were  called  to  bear,  the  path  in  which  they 
were  to  walk,  and  to  behold  in  its  light,  the  dege- 
generacy  and  darkness  in  which  many  others 
were  involved.  It  is  easy  for  worldly  per- 
sons to  applaud  those  servants  of  the  living  God, 
and  in  their  unregenerate  state,  acting  as  they 
list,  to  persuade  themselves,  that  their  understand- 
ing as  men,  is  now  sufficient  to  lead  in  maintain- 
ing those  testimonies.  But  we  trust  that  the  bless- 
ed Head  of  the  church  will  continue  to  illuminate 
the  dark  heart,  show  it  by  the  light  with  which 
he  enlightens  every  man,  his  own  impotence  for 
any  good  word  or  work,  or  even  a  good  thought, 
and  by  his  renovating  Spirit  and  power,  continue 
to  prepare  servants  and  handmaids  to  testify  to 
the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  from  heartfelt  experi- 
ence, both  in  word  and  in  life. 

This  is  what  is  greatly  wanting  in  our  day. 
But  if  we  are  made  willing  to  submit  to  the  visita- 
tions and  discoveries  of  Divine  Grace  as  it  appears 
in  the  heart,  we  should  be  brought  back  to  that 
lowly-mindedness,  in  which  all  woidd  be  given  up 
that  the  Lord  calls  upon  us  to  surrender,  and  we 
should  know  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  rule  in  us, 
gradually  unfolding  the  hidden  mysteries  of  sal- 
vation, and  furnishing  with  true  faith,  and  a  holy 
magnanimity  of  soul  to  show  to  the  world  by  our 
obedience,  that  we  love  him  and  the  spread  of  his 
cause,  before  everything  else,  and  are  not  asham- 
ed to  deny  ourselves,  and  to  confess  him  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  life  in  which  we  may  be 
placed. 

Last  entry  in  the  journal  of  T.  Arnold,  head 
master  of  Rugby  School.  He  retired  to  bed  ap- 
parently in  perfect  health. 

"June  11th. — The  day  after  to-mon'ow  is  my 
birth-day,  if  1  am  permitted  to  live  to  see  it — my 
forty-seventh  birth-day  since  my  birth.  How 
large  a  portion  of  my  life  on  earth  is  already 
passed  !  And  then — what  is  to  follow  this  life  ? 
How  swiftly  my  outward  work  seems  contracting 
and  softening  away  into  the  gentler  employments 
of  old  age.  In  one  sense,  how  nearly  can  I  now  say 
'  Vixi ;'  and  I  thank  God  that,  as  far  as  ambition 
is  concerned,  it  is,  I  trust,  fully  mortified.  I  have 
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no  desires  other  than  to  step  back  from  my  pre- 
sent place  in  the  world,  and  not  to  rise  to  a  higher. 
Siill  there  are  works  which,  with  God's  permis- 
sion, I  would  do  before  the  night  cometh,  espe- 
cially that  great  work,  if  I  might  be  permitted  to 
take  part  in  it.  But,  above  all,  let  me  mind  my 
own  personal  work,  to  keep  myself  pure,  and 
zealous,  and  believing — labouring  to  do  God's 
will,  yet  not  anxious  that  it  should  be  done  by  me 
rather  than  by  others,  if  God  disapproves  of  my 
doing  it." 

"  What  a  midnight  epitaph !  How  ominous 
and  how  unconscious  !  How  tender  and  sublime  ! 
He  awoke  next  morning,  between  five  and  six,  in 
pain.  It  was  heart  disease.  At  eight  o'clock  he 
was  dead." 


For  "The  Friend." 

ELECT  file  LIGHT. 

Our  neighbours  over  the  water,  who  are  some- 
what ahead  of  us  in  the  minutise  of  domestic 
comforts,  have  long  been  complaining  of  several 
inconveniences  attendant  upon  the  use  of  gas,  and 
longing  for  some  substitute  which  may  afford  an 
equal  amount  of  light,  at  an  available  cost,  with- 
out the  annoyances  alluded  to. 

These  complaints  have  been  recently  repeated 
by  a  correspondent  of"T/ifi  Builder,"  a  periodi- 
cal devoted  to  architecture,  published  in  London, 
nnd  the  writer  accompanied  his  lamentations  with 
an  inquiry  for  a  remedy.  To  this  the  Editor  re- 
>pon(!s:  "Much  certainly  may  be  done  by  those 
who  are  erecting  buildings,  by  providing  loftier 
and  more  spacious  rooms,  properlij  arranged  for 
ventilation.  The  heat  and  carbonic  vapours  un- 
nvoidably  evolved  are  so  oppressive,  that  when 
combined  with  small  and  close  apartments,  the 
effect  is  most  trying  and  injurious  to  health:  the 
writer  of  this  note  finds  even  a  few  hours  expo- 
sure, once  only  weekly,  to  such  influences,  more 
exhausting  than  the  labours  of  the  busiest  and 
longest  day  while  free  from  them  :  that  they  have, 
tliercforc,  a  deadly  power  over  those  who  are 
daily  exposed  to  them,  he  cannot  doubt.  Where 
rebuilding  is  not  to  be  tiiought  of,  a  great  mitiga- 
tion of  these  evils  might  be  accomplished  at  small 
cost,  by  the  conduction  of  the  healed  air  and  car- 
bonic vapours  away  from  the  burners  at  once 
through  tubes  opening  into  the  outer  air  under 
jiroper  arrangements." 

'I'hose  remarks  brought  out  another  correspond- 
ent, in  a  subsequent  number  of  The  Builder,  who 
lias  another  method  in  view  for  the  relief  of  suf- 
ferers. He  says:  "  Having  noticed  how  feeling- 
ly you  allude  to  the  inconvenience  you  have  sus- 
tained from  the  deadly  power  of  gas  in  ill-venti- 
lated rooms,  1  wish  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  such 
evils  as  those  you  complain  of,  will  be  remedied 
w  hen  the  eh-clric  light  is  adopted,  as  it  7nust  one 
day  Ijc,  in  many  situations  whore  gas  is  now  em- 
ployed. I  wdl  not  now  speak  of  the  wonderful 
properties  of  that  mode  of  illumination  as  devel- 
oped by  Mr.  Siaitc,  except  to  notice  one  which 
applies  lo  your  ohjcciions  to  gns,  viz.,  the  cool- 1 
ncss  of  the  electric  light.  | 

"To  ascertain  correctly  this  point,  1  wrote  to  i 
J/ivcrpool  on  the  subject,  nnd  I  give  you  the  result  I 
of  my  inquiry.    I  must  first    premise  that  the 
electric  light  exhibited  at  Liverpool  at  Princes 
Dock  since  May  !),  [a  period  of  four  months]  isj 
equivalent  lo  lliOD  wax  candles,  Trinity  standard,  | 
and  that  the  light  itself  is  in  n  glass  cylinder  22 
inches  high,  nnd  about  4  inches  in  diameter.^ 
This  is  the  answer  1  received — 'The  glass  over 
the  light  is  quite  cold  up  to  nearly  half  its  height : 
the  only  heat  is  in  the  direct  place  of  the  light,  I 
nnd  is  more  like  n  sunbeam  than  anything  else  [ 


to  which  I  can  compare  it.  The  top  of  the  glass, 
say  the  upjier  11  inches,  is  too  hot  to  touch,  but 
nothing  like  the  heat  of  our  ordinary  gas  or  oil 
lamp  :  the  glass  has  never  yet  flown  or  broken,'  It 
will  therefore  be  a  great  desideratum  when  a  light 
so  powerful  and  so  cool  can  take  the  place  of  gas 
in  all  buildings  where  numbers  are  congregated, 
and  to  operatives  especially,  the  boon  will  be 
very  desirable,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  pro- 
secute their  labours  by  an  artificial  light,  without 
the  headache  and  exhaustion  now  produced  by 
gas.  The  electric  light  requires  no  supply  of  air, 
which,  therefore,  it  neither  consumes  nor  vitiates. 

G.  R.  F." 

From  the  Plough,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil. 

RUSSIAN  INDUSTRY. 

"Russia  at  the  present  day  is  the  observed  of 
all  observers."  Her  position  among  the  monar 
chies  of  the  old  world  gives  her  an  importance 
which  attaches  to  no  other  sovereignty  on  that 
continent.  What  she  is  to  be  and  to  do,  is  quite 
as  important  an  inquiry,  to  say  the  least,  as  what 
may  be  the  condition  and  policy  of  England.  At 
the  same  time,  we  know  less  of  Russia  than  of 
almost  any  other  country.  Few  travellers,  com- 
paratively, have  qualified  themselves  for  exten- 
sive details,  and,  in  several  departments  of  inter- 
esting inquiry,  our  information  is  very  limited. 
Still,  we  have  in  late  years,  quite  important  and 
reliable  statements  of  the  manners,  customs  and 
institutions  of  that  people.  We  rely,  to  a  great 
extent,  upon  extracts  from  authors  cited  by  Mr. 
Carey,  in  his  new  work  on  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
his  remarks  in  the  same  connection,  while  we  add 
information  from  other  sources  as  we  may  be 
able. 

"  '  The  industry  of  Russia,'  says  a  recent  Ame- 
rican journal,  '  has  been  built  up,  as  alone  the  in- 
dustry of  a  nation  can  be,  under  a  system  of  pro- 
tection, from  time  to  time  modified  as  experience 
has  dictated,  but  never  destroyed  by  specious 
abstractions  or  the  dogmas  of  mere  doctrinaires. 
Fifty  years  ago  manufactures  were  unknown  there, 
and  the  caravans  trading  to  the  interior,  and  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  distant  tribes  in  Asia,  went 
laden  with  the  products  of  British  and  other  for- 
eign workshops.  When  the  present  Emperor 
mounted  the  throne,  in  1825,  the  country  could 
not  produce  the  cloth  requirc^d  lo  unilbrm  its  own 
soldiers;  farther  back,  in  1800,  the  exportation  ol 
coloured  cloth  was  |)roliibited  under  severe  penal- 
lies;  but  through  the  influence  of  adequate  pro- 
tection, as  early  as  1834,  Russian  cloth  was 
taken  by  the  caravans  to  Kialhta  ;  and  at  this  day 
the  markets  of  all  Central  Asia  are  supplied  by 
the  fabrics  ol"  Russian  looms,  which  in  AJfghan- 
islan  and  China  are  crowding  British  cloths  en- 
lircly  out  of  sale — notwithstanding  the  latter  have 
the  advantage  in  transportation — while  in  Tarta- 
ry  and  Russia  itsell'  British  woollens  are  now 
scarcely  heard  of.  In  1 8 1 2,  there  were  in  Russia 
130  cloth  factories;  in  1824,  324;  in  1812,  there 
were  129  cotton  factories;  in  1824,  484.  From 
1812  to  1839,  the  whole  number  of  manufactur- 
ing esinblishmeiils  in  the  empire  more  than 
trebled,  and  since  they  have  increased  in  a  much 
greater  ratio,  though  from  the  absence  of  oflicial 
slaiislics  \vu  are  not  able  lo  give  the  figures.  Ol 
the  total  amount  of  ntanufactured  articles  con- 
sumed in  1843,  but  one-sixth  were  imported. 
.And  along  with  this  vast  nggr.mdizement  of  ma- 
nulactiiring  industry  and  commerce,  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  both  imports  and  ex- 
ports, ns  well  as  of  revenue  from  customs.  The 
increase  of  imports  has  consisted  of  articles  ol 
luxury  nnd  raw  materials  for  manufacture.  And, 


as  if  to  leave  nothing  wanting  m  the  demonstrs  l 
tion,  the  increase  of  exports  has  constantly  ir 
eluded  more  and  more  of  the  proJu'ctar  of  agr 
culture.  Thus  in  this  empire  we  see  wfij 
we  must  always  see  under  an  adequate  an 
judicious  system  of  protection,  that  a  proper  tari 
not  only  improves,  refines,  and  cJirersifies  th 
labour  of  the  country,  but  enlarges  its  commerot 
increases  the  prosperity  of  its  agricuhara:!  popt 
lation,  renders  the  people  better  and  belter  abl 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Govemmen 
and  raises  the  nation  to  a  position  of  indeprendencjf 
and  real  equality  among  the  powers  of  the  globt 
All  this  is  indubitably  proved  by  the  example  c 
Russia,  for  their  protection  has  been  steady  an 
adequate,  and  the  consequences  are  what  we  bay 
described.' — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

*  *  '  Russia,  we  are  told,  is  triumphant  in  th 
Great  (London)  Exhibition.    Her  natural  pre 
ducts  excite  interest  and  admiration  for  their  va net 
and  excellence ;  her  works  of  art  provoke  aster 
ishment  for  their  richness  and  beauty.   *   *  j 
people  who,  half  a  century  ago,  were  withoi 
manufactures  of  any  but  the  rudest  kind,  are  no\> 
able  by  some  means  to  furnish  forth  an  unsui 
passed  display,  though  all  the  world  is  there  tj 
compete  with  them.  | 
We  are  no  lover  of  Russian  power,  and  wj 
have  no  wish  to  exaggerate  the  deigree  of  perfect 
tion  to  which  Russian  industry  has  attained.  W| 
do  not  doubt  that  any  cotton  factory  in  the  env 
rons  of  Moscow  might  be  found  imperfect  wheij 
contrasted  with  one  of  Manchester  or  Lowel 
We  are  confident  that  the  artisans  of  a  New  Eoj' 
land  village  very  far  surpass  those  of  a  Russia i 
one  in  most  qualities  of  intelligence  and  manhood 
Indeed,  it  is  absurd  to  make  comparison;  it  i' 
absurd  to  do  what  travellers  insist  on  doing — th;} 
is,  to  judge  every  nation  by  the  highest  standanj 
and  pronounce  each  a  failure  which  does  not  exhibi 
the  intellect  of  France,  the  solidity  and  power  c 
England,  or  the  enterprise,  liberty,  and  order  ( 
the  United  Slates.    All  that  should  be  asked  iij 
whether  a  people  has  surpassed  its  own  previoij 
condition,  and  is  in  the  way  of  improvement  an. 
progress.    And  that,  in  respect  of  industry  i| 
least,  Russia  is  in  that  way,  her  show  at  the  E:! 
hibition  may  safely  be  taken  us  a  brilliant  an; 
conclusive  proof.  j 
Russia  is  powerful,  and  is  becoming  more  s 
daily.    Why  is  it  so?    It  is  because  her  peopj 
are  daily  more  and  more  learning  the  advantag<| 
of  diversification  of  labour  and  combination  | 
exertion,  and  more  and  more  improving  in  thdj  j 
physical  and  intellectual  condition — the  necessaij ' 
preliminaries  to  an  improvement  of  their  politic| 
condition.    'Turkey  is  weak;  and  why  is  it  s(| 
Because  among  her  people  the  habit  of  associatic! 
is  daily  passing  away  as  the  few  remaining  rtij 
nufactures  disappear,  and  as  the  tr.ivelling  pedl 
supersedes  the  resident  shopkeeper.'    *    *  XI 
tendency  of  manufacturing  industry  is  'For  tl 
most  part  entirely  commercial ;  the  inhabitants 
one  village,  for  example,  are  all  shoemakers, 
another  smiths,  in  a  third  tanners  only,  and 
on.    A  natural  division  of  labour  thus  prevai 
exactly  as  in  a  factory.    The  members  of  I 
commune  mutually  assist  one  another  with  cn\ 
lal  and  labour;  purchases  are  usually  made 
common,  and  sales  also  invariably,  but  theyil 
ways  send  their  manufactures  in  a  general  ma| 
to  the  towns  and  market-places,  where  they  hal 
a  common  warehouse  for  their  disposal,'  ' 
Without  diversification  of  employment,  mu' 
labour  would  be  wasted,  and  the  people  wot 
find  themselves  unable  to  purchase  clothing)  I 
machinery  of  cultivation.    Throughout  the  e 
pire,  the  labourer  appears  to  follow  in  the  dire 
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i  n  mdtcated  by  nature,  working  up  the  materials 
.4  tire  '\m<6  on  which  they  are  produced,  and  thus 
<»nomiaing  transportation. 

[Remainder  next  week.] 


Selected. 


HUMILITY. 


learn  that  it  is  only  by  the  lowly 
:he  paths  of  peace  are  trod  ; 
hou  wouldst  keep  thy  garments  white  and  holy, 
Valk  humbly  with  thy  God. 

e  man  with  earthly  wisdom  high-uplifted 
3  in  God's  sight  a  fool ; 
t  he  in  heavenly  truth  most  deeply  gifted, 
iits  lowest  in  Christ's  school. 

B  lowly  spirit  God  hath  consecrated 
ia  his  abiding  rest ; 

d  angels  by  some  patriarch's  tent  have  waited, 
V^hen  kings  had  no  such  guest. 

i  dew,  that  never  wets  the  flinty  mountain, 
falls  in  the  valleys  free ; 

ght  verdure  fringes  the  small  desert-fountain, 
Jut  barren  sand  the  sea. 


in  the  stately  oak  the  fragrance  dwelleth, 
Vhich  charms  the  general  wood, 
in  the  violet  low,  whose  sweetness  telleth 
ts  unseen  neighbourhood. 

censer  swung  by  the  proud  hand  of  merit, 
Id    'nmes  with  a  fire  abhorr'd  ; 

Faith's  two  mites,  dropp'd  covertly,  inherit 
L  blessing  from  the  Lord. 

II   ind  Lowliness  a  gentle  radiance  hovers, 
i  sweet  unconscious  grace, 
lich,  even  in  shrinking,  evermore  discovers 
'he  brightness  on  its  face. 

ill    lere  God  abides,  Contentment  is  and  Honour, 
>uch  guerdon  Meekness  knows  : 
peace  within  her,  and  His  smile  upon  her, 
[er  saintly  way  she  goes. 

■ough  the  strait  gate  of  life  she  passes,  stooping, 
Vith  sandals  on  her  feet, 
i  d  pure-eyed  Graces  with  link'd  palms  come  trooping, 
Cheir  sister  fair  to  greet. 

T ;  angels  bend  their  eyes  upon  her  goings, 
\.nd  guard  her  from  annoy; 
'  l  \ven  fills  her  quiet  heart  with  overflowings 
■'•    i)f  calm  celestial  joy. 

li'  \ 

lis  Saviour  loves  her,  for  she  wears  the  vesture 
'    Vith  which  He  walk'd  on  earth, 

J  d  through  her  childlike  glance,  and  step,  and  gesture, 
li     le  knows  her  heavenly  birth. 

Ijnow  beholds  this  seal  of  glory  graven 
Da  all  whom  He  redeems, 
!i  J|d  in  His  own  bright  city,  crystal-paven, 
II!    On  every  brow  it  gleams. 

1;  white-robed  saints,  the  Throne-steps  singing  under. 
Their  state  all  meekly  wear ; 
s  Ipir  pauseless  praise  wells  up  from  hearts  which  won- 
(  der 

fhat  ever  they  came  there. 


Railway  under  London  Among  the  bills 

vlich  have  just  received  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
nnt,  there  is  one  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
rlway  under  ground  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
ligeware  road  to  King's  Cross.  The  line  will, 
f  the  most  part,  run  beneath  the  New-road,  The 
eimated  capital  for  the  execution  of  the  work  is 
^iOO,OOl) ;  and  as  a  proof  that  the  scheme  can 
I, completed  for  this  sum,  a  responsible  contractor 
hi  already  offered  to  undertake  the  execution  of 
It  considerably  less  than  the  amount  we  have 
cified.  What  is  more,  a  party  of  the  highest 
r  pectabiliiy  has  engaged  to  give  a  guarantee  of 
6)er  cent,  for  a  period  of  20  years  on  the  amount 
capital  expended.  The  length  of  this  under- 
pund  railway  will  be  less  than  two  miles  and  a 
ii  f.  There  will  be  stations  at  very  short  dis- 
tuces — say,  at  every  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  and  it  is 


intended  that  the  charges  shall  be  so  moderate 
that  the  omnibusses  running  along  the  New-road 
will  not  have  a  chance  against  their  subterranean 
rival.  The  charge  for  the  whole  distance  in  the 
first  class  will  be  only  'Zcl.  Every  carriage  will 
be  abundantly  lighted.  It  is  expected  that  the 
line  will  be  in  full  operation  in  little  more  than 
twelve  months. 


For  "The  Friend." 

THE  PRIDE  OF  LIFE. 

The  testimony  of  Truth  against  all  outward 
pomp  and  show,  as  maintained  by  the  primitive 
believers,  we  as  a  people  have  ever  professed  to 
be  essential  to  our  advancement  in  the  way  of 
holiness;  but  how  does  our  practice  harmonize 
with  our  profession?  Has  not  the  desire  to  keep 
pace  wiih  others  in  our  personal  and  household 
appearance,  in  worldly  greatness  and  honour,  and 
in  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  cnnsed  us  more  lightly  to  esteem 
the  simplicity  of  Truth  1  The  size  of  some  of  our 
houses,  and  the  splendour  of  their  furnishings,  the 
cosily  and  gay  attire  of  the  persons  of  many 
amongst  us,  and  the  desire  for  literary  fame,  and 
the  aggrandizement  of  wealth,  are  all  so  many 
witnesses  against  us. 

The  call  to  come  out  and  be  separate  from  these 
things,  is,  in  many  instances,  so  little  heeded,  that 
the  marks  of  "  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good 
works,"  are  almost  lost.  The  customs,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  maxims  of  the  world,  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  gaining  ground  amongst  us,  for  want  of 
firmness  to  withstand  the  current  of  worldly  pros- 
perity, and  the  example  of  others  ;  and  by  turn- 
ing aside  to  lying  vanities,  many  are  forsaking 
their  own  mercies.  But  may  it  not  be  hoped  that 
these  will  be  brought  to  see,  ere  it  is  too  late,  the 
peril  which  awaits  them,  by  a  continuance  in  the 
broad  way  of  sensual  gratification,  and  to  behold 
with  indilference,  and  even  disgust,  all  earthly 
pomp  and  honour? — so  that  what  is  now  spent  in 
vanity,  may  be  dealt  out  to  the  needy  ;  and  they 
enabled,  in  sincerity  of  heart,  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage. "  Let  others  do  as  they  may,  as  for  me 
and  my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 

if  we  were  on\y  in  earnest  to  be  delivered  from 
the  idolatry  of  covetousness,  the  blessing  of  con- 
tentment and  peace  would  be  vouchsafed,  and  in- 
stead of  the  slavery  of  sin,  we  should  witness  the 
freedom  of  Truth  :  but  while  we  continue  by  prac- 
tice to  give  the  lie  to  our  profession,  we  need  not 
expect  the  blessing  of  heaven  to  rest  upon  us  ;  for 
these  blessings  were  pronounced  by  Him  who 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost, 
upon  the  meek  and  the  lowly,  the  mourner,  and 
the  pure  in  heart.  But  the  proud  He  knoweth 
afar  ofl^,  and  will  plentifully  reward  the  evil  doer, 
whose  affections  are  turned  away  from  Him,  to 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life. 

It  is,  we  may  readily  believe,  cause  of  unfeigned 
sorrow  wiih  not  a  few  amongst  us,  as  well  as  with 
some  not  in  outward  fellowship  with  us,  to  behold 
these  evident  marks  of  degeneracy  ;  and  it  would 
be  well  for  us,  one  and  alt,  to  examine,  and  see 
how  our  account  stands  with  Him  who  has  poured 
out  his  blessings  so  abundantly  upon  us.  Have 
they  been  followed  by  a  grateful  return?  or  have 
we  been  as  the  earth  which  drinketh  in  the  rain 
that  cometh  oft  upon  it,  and  bearing  thorns  and 
briers,  is  rejected,  and  nigh  unto  cursing?  We 
are  persuaded  better  things  of  some  amongst  us, 
and  things  that  accompany  salvation,  but  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  eyes  of  others 
have  been  blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world,  and 
who,  like  the  heath  in  the  desert,  know  not  when 
good  cometh. 


Without  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart, 
though  surrounded  by  every  outward  blessing,  what 
are  we  but  mere  cumberers  of  the  ground  ?  and  how 
can  we  expect  to  bear  up  in  the  hour  of  trial  and 
suffering,  with  the  king  of  terrors  full  in  view? 
for  such  is  death,  to  those  whose  affections  have 
not  been  weaned  from  earth,  and  earthly  things. 
"  What  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite,  though  he 
hath  gained,  when  God  takelh  away  his  soul? 
Will  God  hear  his  cry  when  trouble  cometh  upon 
him?  The  rich  man  shall  lie  down,  but  he  shall 
not  be  gathered  ;  terrors  take  hold  on  him  as  wa- 
ters, a  tempest  slealelh  him  away  in  the  night." 
Riches  are  a  snare,  and  the  love  of  money  is  tha 
root  of  all  evil. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  17,  1853. 


The  well-known  and  extensive  printing  estab- 
lishment of  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  New  York, 
which  was  by  far  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  this 
country,  and  perhaps  not  exceeded  by  more  than 
one  other  in  the  world,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
a  few  hours  on  Seventh-day  last,  together  with 
much  valuable  property  immediately  around  it. 
The  f  illovving  account  is  taken  from  New  York 
journals. 

"  The  fire  commenced  a  little  after  one  o'clock  oa 
Saturday  afternoon  in  the  extensive  publication  estab- 
lislimeut  of  Harpers  Brothers,  just  as  the  employees  of 
the  place  were  resuming  their  labours  after  the  dinner 
hour. 

"  Having  suffered  from  a  fire  some  ten  years  since, 
the  Harpers  had  taken  extraordinary  precautions , to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity.  They  had  a 
large  steam-boiler  in  the  cellar;  but,  with  this  excep- 
tion, no  fire  was  ever  allowed  to  be  used  about  the 
building  in  any  form.  The  gas  lights  were  so  arranged 
as  to  be  perfectly  safe.  All  the  buildings  were  heated 
by  steam-pipes,  which  had  been  carried,  at  an  expense 
of  over  $6000,  into  every  part  of  them;  and,  instead  of 
the  charcoal  furnaces  generally  used  in  bindery  estab- 
lishments for  heating  the  tools,  gas-burners  had  been 
provided  to  take  their  place.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  fire  was  impossible,  but  for  one  of  those  accidents 
which  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  against  which,  therefore, 
no  provision  can  be  made. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  clean  the  ink-rollers  used  in  the 
Adams  presses ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  effectually 
by  employing  camphene.  In  order  to  render  the  use  of 
this  perfectly  safe,  a  small  room  had  been  provided  oa 
the  third  floor  of  the  lower  building  on  Pearl  street,  ad- 
joining the  press-room,  so  as  to  be  of  easy  access  from 
it.  This  room  had  been  carefully  lined  with  zinc,  and 
all  the  precautions  taken  which  seemed  necessary  to  in- 
sure its  safety.  The  camphene  used  was  kept  in  shal- 
low iron  pans,  and  the  paper,  rags,  &c.,  with  which  it 
was  applied,  of  course,  were  scattered  about  the  room. 
It  seems  that  a  plumber  was  employed  in  this  room  oa 
Saturday,  to  make  some  repairs  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
work  he  had  occasion  to  use  a  light.  He  lit  an  oil 
lamp,  and  threw  the  match  into  one  of  the  camphene 
pans,  supposing  it  to  be  water.  It  blazed  up  instantly, 
set  fire  to  the  paper,  rags,  &c.,  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, burst  through  the  partitions,  and  almost  in- 
stantly swept  with  tremendous  fury  through  the  entire 
range  of  buildings.  This  occurred  at  1 J  o'clock,  and  in 
less  than  two  hours  the  entire  establishment  was  in 
ruins.  Some  twenty  minutes  elapsed  before  any  engine 
brought  their  streams  of  water  to  bear  upon  the  flames, 
and  then  the  conflagration  had  become  too  fierce  to  be 
checked. 

"  The  wind  was  very  high,  and  huge  coals  of  fire 
were  carried  off  to  the  distance  of  Beckman  street,  and 
even  there  fell  thick  and  fast  upon  the  roofs  of  build- 
ings and  the  heads  of  tlie  spectators. 

"  From  Harpers'  buildings  the  flames  ignited  with  the 
opposite  side  of  Pearl  street,  although  very  wide  at  this 
place. 

"As  soon  as  the  fire  had  extended  across  Pearl  street, 
the  efforts  of  the  firemen  were  divided.  The  first  build- 
ing which  ignited  on  this  side  of  the  street,  was  the 
Walton  House,  of  Revolutionary  memory.  In  a  few 
moments  it  was  spread  over  with  flames,  and  nothing 
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remained  of  it  except  the  front  wall  and  the  lower 
storv. 

"Adjoining  the  Walton  House  was  the  Franklin 
Square  Hotel,  which  shared  the  fate  of  its  neighbour, 
and  now  is  a  total  wreck. 

"Next  to  this  hotel  was  the  extcnsiye  bakery  estab- 
lishment of  ex-alderman  James  Kelly,  No.  330  Pearl 
street,  which  escaped  with  slight  damage. 

"At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  the  appearance  of 
the  ruins  on  Cliff  street,  were  beautifully  terrific.  The 
entire  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Harper  was  one  mass 
of  rubbish,  comprising  six  houses  on  Cliff  street,  run- 
ning tlirough  to  Pearl,  and  taking  in  the  same  number 
of  houses  on  that  street.  Those  on  Cliff  street  were 
numbered  82,  84,  86,  88,  90  and  92.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  Cliff  street,  the  building  Nos.81  and  83,  also  oc- 
cupied by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  were  much  scorched,  but 
nothing  more.  Of  the  twelve  buildings  of  the  Harpers, 
between  Cliff  and  Pearl  streets,  all  that  now  marked  the 
spot  are  a  few  smoking  walls. 

"  Peart  street. — On  this  street  the  scene  was  rather 
more  horrible  than  in  Cliff,  for  here  ruin  meets  the  eye 
on  both  sides.  Adjoining  Harpers'  building,  next  to 
Ferry  street,  was  the  large  publishing  house  of  George 
F.  Coolidge  &  Brother,  which  also  fell  by  the  fiery  blast. 
The  fire  was  stopped  on  the  side  towards  Ferry  street, 
at  No.  319,  the  drug  store  of  W.  W.  Thayer.  His  store 
was  much  damaged,  especially  by  water. 

"  On  the  other  side,  the  fire  was  stopped  at  a  new 
building  which  the  Harpers  were  erecting,  in  addition 
to  three  other  buildings.  There  the  flames  met  nothing 
but  a  shell  of  a  house  of  stone,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
this  the  fire  would  probably  have  extended  much  further 
than  it  did.  There  were,  in  all,  sixteen  buildings  burn- 
ed. Harpers  occupied  twelve,  Coolidge  one,  W.  W. 
Thayer  one,  and  the  Walton  House,  and  Franklin  Square 
Hotel.  Besides  these,  there  were  four  or  five  others 
more  or  less  injured. 

"  There  were  Hying  rumours  in  circulation  during  the 
conflagration  and  yesterday,  that  numbers  were  killed 
and  injured,  but  we  are  happy  to  state  that  they  were 
without  foundation.  The  only  person  seriously  injured 
as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  is  Ellen  Totten,  who,  in  the 
confusion  and  excitement,  jumped  from  a  second-story 
window  of  one  of  the  buildings  on  the  Pearl  street  side 
She  was  first  observed  by  C.  C.  Hebbard,  of  315  Pearl 
street,  who  stood  in  a  position  to  partially  catch  her  in 
liis  arms.  He  held  out  his  arms,  but  the  female  came 
with  such  force,  that  he  was  unable  to  save  her  from 
I'.illing  on  the  ground;  yet  the  fall  was  somewhat  bro- 
ken by  the  commendable  conduct  of  the  gentleman  in 
question — otherwise  the  unfortunate  lady  would  proba- 
bly have  been  instantly  killed.  As  the  poor  girl  came 
to  the  ground,  she  struck  upon  her  hip,  producing  a  dis- 
location, and  other  injuries  of  a  serious  nature  internal- 
ly. A  coach  was  immediately  procured,  and  the  suf- 
ferer was  conveyed  to  her  residence  in  Norfolk  street. 
Her  injuries  are  of  so  severe  a  nature,  that  there  are  but 
little  hopes  of  her  recovery." 

'■'■HiirpcT  Jirutlifm. — The  entire  loss  is  estimated  at 
one  mitlion  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which  S400,- 
000  was  in  their  buildings,  the  remainder  being  the  im- 
mense stock  of  publications,  presses,  type,  and  the  other 
materials  of  their  vast  publishing  establishment.  Wo 
uaderstand  that  the  insurance  on  the  whole  amount  is 
but  $200,000.  With  the  exception  of  a  policy  of  $20,- 
000  in  a  foreign  Insurance  Company,  nearly  every  oflice 
in  this  city  has  a  risk  of  $5000.  Their  buildings  front- 
ing CM  (JlifT  street,  contained  a  number  of  mammoth 
steam-power  presses,  which  were  entirely  destroyed. 
The  three  other  beautiful  buildings  of  the  Harpers,  on 
the  corner  of  Clilf  and  Ferry  streets,  escaped  any  dam- 
age whatever.  Wo  arc  infornieil  that  the  mass  of  the 
valuable  stereotype  plates  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Harper 
are  saved,  ns  they  were  all  packed  away  in  the  large 
street  vaults." 

There  arc  13  olliers  w  lio  are  losers,by  the  fire, 
to  ihc  amount  of  about  8160,000,  and  whose  in- 
surance is  nearly  Si y'j.OftU. 


BALTIMOKK  VKAKI.Y  MIvETINO. 
We  gather  the  following  iiiformution  from  the 
printrd  Minutes  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Mi.cting. 

It  was  held,  "  by  adjournments  from  the  24ih  of 
the  Tenth  mo.,  to  27lh  of  same  inclusive,  1853." 
Kcj'oris  were  received  from  ihe  Quarterly  Meet- 


ings, nnd  Ihe  Half  Year's  .Meeting  of  Virginia. 

The  Representatives  were  present,  except  two, 
one  of  \>hom  was  prevented  from  attending  by  in- 
disposition. 


Certificates  and  minutes  were  presented  to  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  for  brethren  and  sisters  at- 
tending this  meeting  from  within  the  limits  of 
other  Yearly  Meetings." 

Epistles  of  correspondence  were  received  from 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  held  in  London 
and  Dublin,  and  one  from  each  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  on  this  continent,  except  North  Caro- 
ina." 

A  committee  was  appointed  "  to  prepare  as  way 
may  open  for  it,  essays  of  epistles  in  reply  to 
those  now  received,  also  one  to  our  brethren  of 
North  Carolina,  and  produce  them  to  a  future 
sitting. 

"  The  Representatives  were  directed  to  confer 
together  at  the  close  of  this  sitting,  and  agree  upon 
two  Friends  to  serve  the  meeting  as  clerk  and 
assistant  clerk  the  present  year." 
Then  adjourned  to  3  o'clock. 
"  Near  the  time  adjourned  to.  Friends  met." 
"  Richard  H.  Thomas  was  appointed  for  clerk, 
and  Francis  T,  King,  for  assistant  clerk,  the  pre- 
sent year." 

The  printed  General  Epistle  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  held  in  London,  was  read,  and  it  was 
concluded  to  have  500  copies  reprinted  for  distri- 
bution. 

A  committee  was  "  appointed  to  examine  and 
settle  the  treasurer's  account,  and  report  the  state 
of  the  stock  and  the  sum  necessary  to  be  raised 
the  ensuing  year,  to  a  future  sitting. 

"Then  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

"  Twenty-fifth  of  the  month  and  the  Third  of 
the  week,  near  the  time  adjourned  to.  Friends  met." 

The  Epistle  from  Friends  of  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting,  having  come  to  hand,  was  read, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Epistles. 

The  meeting  engaged  in  the  consideration  of 
the  state  of  society  as  brought  up  in  the  answers 
to  the  queries. 

"  Then  adjourned  to  85  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

"Near  the  hour  adjourned  to.  Friends  assem- 
bled." 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  SufFerings,  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  produced  a 
report,  which  was  read  ;  and  the  Subordinate  Meet- 
ings were  directed  to  raise  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  therein  named,  and  pay  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee,  to  be  applied 
in  support  of  the  Establishment. 

"  The  committee  were  continued  to  the  service  to 
report  to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

"Then  adjourned  to  11  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning." 

The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit  the 
subordinate  meetings,  as  way  might  open  for  it, 
made  a  report,  which  was  accepted  and  the  com- 
mittee released. 

It  was  concluded  to  appoint  a  committee,  in 
connection  with  a  similar  Committee  of  the  Wo- 
men's Meeting,  to  visit  such  of  the  subordinate 
meetings,  as  way  may  open  to  attend,  and  to  ex- 
tend such  help  and  encouragement  as  ability  may 
be  received  to  impart. 

Then  adjourned  to  meet  at  3  o'clock  this 
aflernoon. 

"  About  the  hour  adjourned  to.  Friends  assem- 
bled." 

The  Committee  to  settle  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
count made  a  report  which  was  satisfactory. 

The  committee  continued  last  year  to  meet  in 
conference  with  similarCommittecs  of  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  made  the  following  report  which  was 
read,  together  with  the  report  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference, and  addressed  to  the  several  Yearly  Meet 
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ings.    It  was  accepted,  and  the  committee  re 
leased. 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting :  The  committee  con 
tinued  last  year  to  confer  with  similar  Committee 
of  other  Yearly  Meetings  upon  the  general  inter 
ests  of  Society  and  to  unite  with  them  in  such  la 
hours  for  the  restoration  of  love  and  unity,  as  the 
Truth  might  lead  into,  report,  that  all  our  meiD| 
hers  except  two  met  in  conference,  Committees  0 
New  York,  North  Carolina  and  Indiana  Yearl; 
Meetings  in  this  city,  in  the  Fifth  month  last,  am 
after  a  time  of  solid  deliberation  upon  the  interest 
ing  concern  committed  to  our  charge,  we  wen 
favoured  to  unite  in  a  report  to  our  respective 
Yearly  Meetings  which  is  herewith  submitted  t 
the  meeting." 

"  Then  adjourned  to  3  o'clock  to-morrow  aftei 
noon. 

"  27th  of  the  month  and  Fifth  of  the  week,  ac  J 
cording  to  adjournment.  Friends  assembled." 

The  Committee  to  prepare  essays  of  Epistles  t 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  produced  them.  The; 
were  read  and  with  some  corrections,  approved 
and  directed  to  be  forwarded.  j 
"  Having  been  favoured  through  the  severa 
sittings  of  this  meeting,  as  we  humbly  trust  will 
a  continuance  of  divine  regard,  and  a  fresh  extett] 
sion  of  best  help,  through  which  we  have  been  eiD 
abled  to  transact  the  business  which  has  com 
before  us,  in  harmony  and  love ;  with  hearts  thank 
ful  for  the  favour,  the  meeting  concluded  to  mee 
at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  the  Lord  permit." 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

The  vessels  from  Europe  since  last  week,  bring  nO' 
thing  definite  from  the  contending  armies. 

Flour  has  fallen  in  England,  and  in  consequence  \st 
declined  in  this  country.  The  steamship  Humboldt,  0 
the  line  between  New  York  and  Southampton,  EnglaBC 
has  gone  on  shore  at  Halifax. 

Philadelphia. — Deaths  last  week,  158.  Arrivals  fret 
Europe  in  the  year  ending  with  Eleventh  month,  18,19J 

New  York. — -Two  million  dollars  arrived  from  Oall 
fornia  during  the  week. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Francis  H.  Williams,  agent,  N.  Y. 
vol.  27,  and  for  R.  W.  Wright,  W.  Mekeel,  A.  Mekeel,  J 
A.  Potter,  J.  Wooden,  S.  E.  Hoag,  Cbas.  B.  Owen,  Chiaj 
Wood,  and  Geo.  F.  Wood,  $2  each,  vol.  27  ;  from 
phen  Hobson,  agent,  0.,  for  Joshua  Cory,  $2,  vol.  3! 
from  SI.  Satterthwaite,  Mich.,  $5,  to  26,  vol.  27  ;  ftoi 
C.  Hill,  for  Phebe  Meader,  Tim.  Varney,  and  Pela.  Hui 
sey,  Vt.,  $2  each,  vol.  27  :  from  F.  S.  Pease,  Alb.,  N.l 
$2,  to  13,  vol.  28 ;  from  Amos  Thorp,  Pa.,  $10.40 
10,  vol.  27. 
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Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Germantown,  on  FiftJ 
day,  the  17th  of  Eleventh  month,  1853,  GsoRaE  Jons 
of  Cheltenham,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  the  late  Char! 
Keyser,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  Third-day,  the  6th  inst.,  Hannah  Walio 
a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  in  tl 
53rd  year  of  her  age.  She  had  been  gradually  wastii 
away  for  several  years,  but  was  preserved  in  much  p 
tience  and  resignation.  In  conversation  with  a  frien 
she  spoke  of  a  season  of  peculiar  bodily  suffering,  wbii 
she  had  been  passing  through,  when  so  great  was  h 
oppression,  that  her  breathing  could  be  heard  in  difff 
cut  parts  of  the  house  ;  and  added,  that  throughout  t!| 
whole,  her  mind  had  been  so  "  quiet  and  comfortable] 
that  her  days  and  nights  had  not  been  wearisome  ; 
tedious.  Not  many  days  before  her  close,  she  aga^ 
referred  to  the  "  quiet  and  peaceful"  state  of  her  fei 
ings,  saying,  that  in  looking  towards  the  close  of  li ' 
she  felt'nothing  in  her  way  ;  and  though  at  times  fea 
would  arise  lest  she  might  be  under  a  delusion,  asSi 
did  not  see  why  she  should  be  so  favoured,  yet  on  tr: 
ing  the  ground,  it  always  settled  the  same  way,  and  s 
felt  as  if  she  must  let  her  friends  know  how  it  was  wi 
her,  that  they  might  rejoice  and  be  thankful  with  hil 
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HYTO-THEOLOGY,  OR  BOTANY  AND  RELIGION, 

(Continued  from  page  106.J 

' '  Plants  exhale  fluid  from  their  leaves,  in  the 
t  place,  for  their  own  benefit.  But  various  irri- 
tant secondary  effects  Ibllow  from  this  process. 
B  of  these  is  maintaining  a  suitable  portion  of 
^idity  in  the  air.  Not  only  do  they  attract 
condense  the  moisture  suspended  in  the  air, 
borne  by  the  wind  over  the  earth's  surface, 
ch,  falling  from  their  leaves,  keeps  the  ground 
>w  moist  and  coo!  ;  but  they  can,  by  means  of 
r  roots,  pump  it  up  from  a  very  considerable 
th;and,  raising  it  into  the  atmosphere,  diffuse 
iver  the  face  of  the  country.  Trees,  by  the 
jispiration  from  their  leaves,  surround  them- 
es with  an  atmosphere  constantly  cold  and 
St.  They  also  shelter  the  soil  from  the  direct 
on  of  the  sun,  and  thus  prevent  evaporation 
he  water  furnished  by  rains.'  In  this  way 
contribute,  as  Humboldt  states,  to  the  copi- 
less  of  streams.  When  forests  are  destroy- 
as  they  are  everywhere  in  America  by  the 
opean  planters,  with  an  imprudent  precipita- 
,  the  springs  are  entirely  dried  up,  or  become 
abundant.  The  inconsiderate  felling  of 
ids,  or  the  neglect  to  maintain  them,  has 
Bged  regions  noted  for  fertility  into  scenes  of 
ility.  The  droughts  which  so  often  visit  the 
e  de  Verde  Islands  are  attributed  to  the  re- 
'al  of  their  forests.  A  disregard  of  this  point 
do  great  harm  to  Australia — a  country 
re  drought  is  already  sufficiently  injurious, 
vooded  countries,  where  the  rains  are  exces- 
,  as  in  Rio  Janeiro,  the  climate  has  been  im- 
i^ed  by  the  diminution  of  the  trees. 
Another  and  most  important  function  of  leaves 
)  keep  up  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
onous  gas,  called  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  con- 
rtly  sent  into  the  air  by  the  breathing  of  man 
animals,  and  by  the  various  processes  o( 
ibustion  ;  and  this  gas  is  decomposed  by  leaves 
the  green  parts  of  plants,  under  the  influence 
ght.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  separate  the 
fo*  )on  for  their  own  use  as  food,  and  to  give  out 
gen  gas,  which  constitutes  the  part  of  the  air 
efssary  for  breathing.  The  carbonic  acid  gas 
aled  from  the  lungs  of  a  single  individual  in 
hours  contains,  on  an  average,  five  to  eight 
ces  of  carbon — a  substance  familiar  to  all  in 
form  of  wood-charcoal.  A  full-grown  man, 
efore,  will  give  oflf  from  his  lungs,  in  the 
rse  of  a  year,  110  to  180  pounds  of  carbon  in 
form  of  carbonic  acid.  '  If  we  suppose,'  says 
Tessor  Johnston,-  '  each  individual  of  Great 
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Britain,  young  and  old,  to  expire  only  80  pounds 
of  carbon  in  a  year,  the  20  millions  would  emit 
700,000  tons;  and  allowing  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 
all  other  animals  to  give  off"  twice  as  much  more, 
the  whole  weight  of  carbon  returned  to  the  air  by 
respiration  in  this  island,  would  be  about  two  mil- 
lions of  tons.'  Besides  this,  we  must  take  into 
calculation  the  quantity  derived  from  the  combus- 
tion of  about  20  million  tons  of  coals,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  amount  lo  which  the  atmosphere  in 
Britain  is  vitiated.  All  the  carbon  is  employed 
in  the  growth  of  plants. 

"  The  leaves  of  plants  growing  vigorously  are 
thus  made  subservient  by  the  all-wise  Creator  to 
most  important  ends.  The  carbon,  which  in  its 
combination  with  oxygen  is  so  deleterious,  is  an 
important  ingredient  in  plants,  and  is  taken  up 
b}'  them  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  Plants  of 
warm  climates,  with  large  evergreen  leaves,  and 
under  the  blaze  of  a  tropical  sun,  contribute  to 
supply  the  pure  air  to  other  regions  where  the 
leaves  fade  and  the  light  is  deficient,  fiiebig 
says:  'The  proper,  constant,  and  inexhaustible 
sources  of  oxygen  gas  are  the  tropics  and  warm 
climates,  where  a  sky  seldom  clouded  permits  the 
glowing  rays  of  the  sun  to  shine  upon  an  immea- 
surably luxuriant  vegetation.  The  temperate  and 
cold  zones,  where  artificial  warmth  must  replace 
the  deficient  heat  of  the  sun,  produce,  on  the  con- 
trary, carbonic  acid  in  superabundance,  which  is 
expended  on  the  nutrition  of  the  tropical  plants.' 
It  is  only  during  light  that  feaves  have  their  de- 
composing power.  During  the  night  no  such 
process  goes  on  ;  and  if  they  are  kept  long  in 
darkness,  leaves  lose  their  green  colour,  become 
pale  and  sickly,  and  deteriorate  the  air. 

"These  functions  of  leaves  may  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  Christian  life.  The  world  lieth  in 
darkness  in  the  wicked  one. — (I  John  v.  19.) 
Satan  is  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  (Eph. 
ii.  2),  and  he  has  poisoned  the  moral  atmosphere. 
The  people  of  God  are  the  children  of  the  light 
and  of  the  day  ;  they  are  not  of  the  night  or  dark- 
ness.— (1  Thes.  V.  5.)  A  new  life  is  imparted 
to  them,  and  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  has 
shined  into  their  hearts. — (2  Cor.  iv.  4-6.)  They 
live  in  the  shining  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
who  has  arisen  upon  them  with  healing  in  his 
wings. — (Mai.  iv.  2.)  So  long  as  they  are  in  His 
light,  they  are  green  and  vigorous ;  and  they  are 
made  the  means,  in  His  hand,  of  purifying  the 
spiritual  air.  They  make  their  light  shine  before 
men,  that  others,  seeing  their  good  works,  may 
glorify  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven. — (Matt.  v. 
16.)  Their  presence  on  the  earth  is  made  by 
God  the  reason  of  His  sparing  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  Ten  righteous  would  have  saved  So- 
dom.— (Gen.  xviii.  32.)  How  little  do  the  world 
think  of  what  it  owes  to  the  despised  people  of 
God  !  Of  themselves,  however,  they  can  do  no- 
thing :  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  Christ.  If  left  in 
darkness,  they  would  pollute  the  atmosphere. 
The  more  fully  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shines 
on  them,  the  more  spiritual  vigour  and  growth  do 
they  display.  Often  He  hides  His  face  under  a 
cloud,  but  still  there  is  light ;  and  although  in 
such  seasons  their  faith  may  languish,  yet  it  will 
j  revive,  for  the  clouds  and  mists  shall  pass  away, 


and  there  will  be,  as  it  were,  the  clear  shining 
after  rain. — (2  Sam.  xxiii.  4.) 

"  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  green 
colour  of  leaves  is  due  to  the  action  of  light,  and 
that  when  kept  long  in  darkness  they  become 
pale.  In  preparing  certain  delicacies  lor  the  ta- 
ble, the  gardener  blanches  plants,  that  is  to  say, 
ho  makes  them  grow  in  darkness,  or  at  least 
partially  covered  from  the  light.  In  this  way  the 
plants  lose  their  green  colour,  and  they  do  not 
form  their  proper  secretions.  In  place  of  woody 
fibres,  only  delicate  cells  and  spirals  are  pro- 
duced, and  thus  the  plants  are  rendered  tender. 
In  this  way,  the  leafstalks  of  celery  and  sea-kale 
and  the  shoots  of  asparagus  are  made  fit  for  use. 
The  heart  of  the  cabbage  is  rendered  white  and 
delicate  by  the  outer  leaves  screening  it  from 
light.  By  the  same  process  the  odours  of  plants 
are  weakened  or  destroyed. 

"Leaves  exhibit  peculiar  forms  inconsequence 
of  being  folded  so  as  to  form  what  are  called  pit- 
chers. There  are  various  kinds  of  pitcher-plants. 
The  pitcher  of  an  American  pitcher-plant  (Sa^'ra- 
cenia),  and  that  of  an  East  Indian  plant  {Nepen- 
thes).  In  the  latter,  there  is  a  distinct  lid,  which 
is  folded  over  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher  at  first, 
but  ultimately  rises.  The  fluid  in  the  pitcher  be- 
fore the  lid  opens  contains  certain  saline  matters 
in  solution.  One  of  the  Indian  pitcher-plants 
called  Dischidia  Raffiesiana,  climbs  to  the  top  of 
the  lofty  trees  and  produces  pitchers  only  among 
the  upper  leaves.  There  it  is  that  the  plant  sends 
out  little  rootlets  which  enter  the  pitchers  and  de- 
rive  nourishment  from  the  rain  and  dew  %vhich 
are  thus  collected.  So  it  is  that  in  rising  to 
places  of  eminence  and  distinction,  we  ought  ever 
to  carry  with  us  that  reservoir  of  Truth,  whence 
alone  we  can  derive  the  precious  dews  of  heaven, 
to  refresh  and  invigorate  our  souls. 

"  Another  interesting  phenomenon  exhibited  by 
the  leaves  of  plants,  is  irritability.  This  is  mani- 
lested  by  certain  movements  which  they  display 
either  spontaneously  or  under  the  influence  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  stimuli.  In  the  plant 
called  Venus's  Fly-trap,  the  leaf  is  furnished  with 
three  projecting  hairs  on  its  blade,  which,  when 
touched,  immediately  cause  the  leaf  to  fold  upon 
itself,  and  thus  enclose  any  insect  that  may  have 
alighted  on  it.  In  the  Sensitive-plant,  the  slight- 
est touch  causes  the  little  leaflets  to  fold  together, 
and  if  the  irritation  is  continued,  the  whole  leaf 
falls  down.  These  movements  are  induced  by 
the  action  of  ether,  chloroform,  prussic  acid,  and 
many  other  substances.  If  the  cause  of  irritation 
is  removed,  and  the  plant  is  left  undisturbed,  it 
gradually  recovers  its  natural  state.  During  the 
night,  the  leaflets  close  and  the  leaf  is  depressed. 
In  the  Moving-plant  of  India,  there  are  two  little 
leaflets  which  are  in  constant  motion,  jerking 
from  one  side  to  the  other  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner both  during  light  and  darkness.  The  large 
leaf  at  the  end  of  the  stalk  also  exhibits  slow 
movements,  rising  and  falling,  and  moving  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  During  darkness,  the  large 
leaf  always  hangs  down.  These  remarkable 
movements  exhibited  by  the  leaves  of  plants  are 
not  dependent  on  nervous  and  muscular  power,  as 
is  the  case  in  animals,  but  they  seem  to  be  caused 
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by  the  greater  or  less  distension  of  ceils  connected 
willi  the  bnseof  tiie  leaves  and  of  the  leaf-stallcs." 

"The  parts  of  the  plants  which  we  have  now 
considered,  the  Root,  Stem,  and  Leaves,  consti- 
tute what  are  called  the  organs  of  nutrition  or 
nourishment.  Fluid  matters  are  taken  up  by  the 
cells  of  the  roots  from  the  soil,  they  are  conveyed 
to  the  leaves,  and  there,  under  the  influence  of  air 
and  light,  they  are  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  plant 
lift',  and  for  the  production  of  various  secretions, 
such  as  starch,  gum,  sugar,  woody  matter,  gluten, 
oils,  resins,  &c.  The  nature  of  the  soil  has  a 
material  influence  on  the  nourishment  of  the  plant, 
and  the  process  of  manuring  is  conducted  with 
the  view  of  supplying  certain  substances  which 
the  plant  requires  for  its  vigorous  growth,  and 
which  it  cannot  get  from  the  particular  soil  in 
which  it  is  placed.  Some  plants  require  ingredi- 
ents which  others  do  not  need,  and  it  is  upon  this 
principle  that  a  certain  rotation  or  clinnge  of  crop 
is  adopted. 

"  The  (lower  and  its  paris  are  denominated  the 
organs  of  reproduction,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
concerned  in  the  production  of  seed  which  con- 
tains the  embryo  or  young  plant.  The  parts  of 
a  flower  are  usually  arranged  in  four  series,  or  as 
ihey  are  called  whorls  : — 1.  The  calyx.  2.  The 
corolla.  3.  The  stamens.  4.  The  pistil.  These 
are  all  considered  as  formed  by  leaves  altered  so 
as  to  suit  the  particular  functions  which  each  part 
performs.  They  sometimes  appear  in  the  Ibrm 
of  true  leaves  without  any  marked  modification. 
The  inner  two  of  the  series  ore  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  seed,  and  are  call- 
ed essential  organs.  The  outer  two  are  protec- 
tive and  nutriiive  organs,  and  are  called  floral 
envelo|)es.  When  flowers  become  double,  the 
stamens  and  pistil  are  more  or  less  completely 
changed  inio  parts  resembling  the  outer  series, 
and  when  the  alteration  is  complete,  no  seed  is 
produced.  In  the  eyes  of  a  florist,  the  more  per- 
fect the  change,  the  finer  is  the  flower;  while  the 
botanist  looks  upon  such  as  monstrous,  and  im- 
perfect as  regards  the  function  of  reproduction. 

"The  pans  of  each  scries  or  whorl  arear-| 
ranged  like  leaves  on  the  [irinciple  of  alternation, 
and  there  is  a  remarkable  symmetry  as  regarils 
the  number  of  the  parts.  Throughout  the  veget- 
able kingdom,  ihe  numbers  which  generally  pre- 
vail are  5  and  3,  or  multiples  of  them.  Thus  if 
a  flower  has  5  parts  of  the  calyx,  it  has  usually 
6  of  the  corolla  aliernating  with  them,  5,  10,  '20, 
&c.  stamens,  and  5  or  some  multiple  of  5  in  the 
parts  of  the  pistil.  So  also  with  those  flowers 
which  have  3  parts  in  the  calyx.  It  is  also  found 
that  the  numbers  2  and  4  are  met  with,  although 
by  no  means  so  frequently  as  those  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  flowers  exhib- 
iting 5  or  4,  or  muliiplcs  of  these  numbers  in 
their  whorls,  usually  belong  to  planis  having  two 
seed-lobes  or  cotyledons,  and  which,  when  they 
form  permanent  woody  stems,  exhibit  distinct 
zones  or  circles,  and  have  separable  bark;  while j 
flowers,  having  3,  or  a  multiple  of  3,  in  their 
wliorls,  present  only  one  seed-lobe,  and  when 
they  form  permanent  woody  siems  exhibit  no  dis- 
tinct zones  nor  circles,  and  have  no  separable 
bark.  The  numbers  2  and  4,  or  multiples  of 
them,  are  seen  also  in  the  parts  of  fructification^ 
of  flowerless  [)lants  which  have  no  seed-lobes,' 
such  as  ferns,  mosses,  sea-weeds,  »kc.  The  pro- 
cesses which  project  from  the  urn-like  cases  of 
mosses,  are  arranged  in  the  series,  4,  8,  12, 16,  32, 
64,  <kc.  The  parts  of  fructification  of  scale-mosses 
(Jungermannin2)  are  in  fours,  as  also  the  germs 
of  some  sea-weeds.  Thus  the  numbers  ■')  and  4 
and  their  multiples  prevail  among  dicotyledonous 
and  exogenous  planis  ;  the  number  3  and  its  nguU  ' 


tiples  occur  among  monocotyledonous  or  endoge- 
nous plants;  while  2  and  4,  and  multiples  of 
them,  are  met  with  among  acolyledonous  or  acro- 
genous  plants. 

(To  be  coatinued.) 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Wool  and  Woollen  Manufactures. 

In  the  wise  economy  of  nature,  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  application  to  new  and  useful 
purposes  of  those  substances  which,  in  the  activi- 
ties of  life,  have  been  reduced  to  apparently  worth- 
less  material.  No  sooner  has  decomposition  in 
dead  animal  or  vegetable  tissue  commenced,  or 
its  first  form  ended,  than  lile  in  a  new  shape 
makes  its  appearance.  Man  avails  himself  of 
this  circumstance,  and  when  any  material  has 
become  unfit  for  any  other  purpose,  it  becomes 
the  most  valuable  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  agri- 
culturist for  the  production  of  the  various  fruits  of 
the  earth  essential  to  human  existence.  This 
same  principle  has  been  applied  to  mechanical  as 
well  as  to  natural  science — to  manufactures  as 
well  as  to  agriculture.  The  paper  on  which  we 
write  is  an  illustration  of  this  in  relation  to  worn- 
out  cotton  materials,  being  made,  as  is  well 
known,  from  the  old  rags  which  once  formed  the 
under-garments  of  the  active  population  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  Mattrasses,  beds,  cushions,  and  some 
other  useful  articles  require  to  be  filled  with  some 
elastic  material  ;  and  there  Is  no  more  justifiable 
application  of  old  woollens  than  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  what,  in  the  early  part  of  the  trade  were 
called  "  woollen  flocks,"  but  which  in  the  progress 
of  the  manufacturing  art  have  been  entitled  suc- 
cessively "  water-flocks,"  mill-puflf,"  and  latterly 
"  curled  wool." 

In  Yorkshire,  England,  the  shortest  portion  of 
the  shoddy,  which  cannot  he  made  into  yarn,  is 
sold  by  the  manufacturers  to  flock  dealers,  who 
travel  to  the  various -towns  of  England,  and  sell 
the  flocks  to  the  upholsterers,  and  bed  and  mat- 
iress-makers,  at  prices  varying  from  one  penny 
to  fourpence  per  lb.,  according  to  quality.  The 
lowest  goods  of  this  class  are  made  from  linseys, 
containing  a  large  admixture  of  cotton,  (worth 
about  £3  a  ton,)  and  these  are  sometimes  sold 
even  for  less  than  one  penny  per  lb.  The  waste 
wool,  which  is  carded  ofTthe  face  of  the  blankets, 
is  also  sold  to  the  flock  dealers,  and  generally 
brings  from  fivepence  to  eightpence  per  lb.  The 
goods  known  as  "Yorkshire  flocks,"  have  within 
about  seven  years  been  superseded  by  Matthew 
Grist,  of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  who  made  a 
great  improvement  in  this  manufacture,  and  pro- 
duced an  article  of  a  more  elastic  nature,  called 
"  mill-pufl"."  This  remedied  the  principal  objec- 
tion to  Yorkshire  flocks,  their  tendency  to  become 
hard  by  use.  Mr.  Grist  invented  a  machine  by 
which  the  wool  or  shoddy  was  separated  into 
small  globules,  and  each  of  these  having  a  ten- 
dency, by  their  nature,  to  spring  from  each  other, 
the  liability  to  become  hard  or  solid,  was,  to  some 
extent,  obviated,  and  one  of  the  best  materials  for 
slufling  purposes  was  the  result.  By  this  im- 
provement the  flocks  were  increased  50  per  cent, 
in  marketable  value,  and  Mr.  Grist  and  his  sons, 
keeping  the  invention  a  secret,  realized  a  large 
fortune  in  a  very  short  time,  as  the  demand  soon 
became  very  considerable.  There  is  scarcely  a 
town  in  England  or  Scotland  where  mill-puff  has 
not  become  an  article  of  daily  use  among  the  bed 
and  mattress  manufacturers.  Many  liave  been 
the  attempts,  especially  in  Yorkshire,  to  imitate 
these  goods,  but  without  success,  (ill  the  spring  ol 
18.52,  when  Henry  S.  Clubb,  of  Manchester,  in- 
vented a  machine  and  a  new  process  of  mixing 


certain  sorts  of  wool  and  of  manufacture  by  whicli 
a  still  more  elastic  material  was  produced.  Thia 
he  called  "curled  wool."  It  has  been  pronounc- 
ed by  the  trade  as  superior  in  elasticity  and  iii 
the  quality  o(^  "  filling"  to  any  other  description 
of  wool  ever  employed  for  stuffing.  The  newest 
and  longest  wool  is  inferior  for  stuffing  purposes 
to  this  short,  curled  material.  This  manufacture 
is  now  carried  on  in  Manchester  by  the  brother 
of  the  inventor,  of  the  firm  of  Clubb,  Howorth  & 
Co. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  of  wool  for  stuffing' 
is  that  it  supplies  an  article  of  medium  quality  ant 
price,  being  neither  so  good  nor  so  expensive  ai||. 
hair  or  feathers,  and  much  superior  and  a  liitkj , 
more  expensive  than  sea- weed,  straw,  and  lh(  ' 
cotton- waste,  which  is  used  so  extensively  ii 
England  for  the  commonest  kinds  of  beds  anc 
mattresses.    The  improvements  above  described 
and  the  cheapness  of  these  articles,  comparei 
with  hair  and  feathers,  have  tended  to  bring  woo 
for  stufling  into  great  favour,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  demands  for  the  various  kinds  of  woollei| 
flocks  in  England  and  Scotland  amounts  to  sevej 
ral  thousand  tons  a  year.  | 

In  the  department  of  the  Crystal  Palace  devot  j 
ed  to  Holland,  is  displayed  the  largest  and  mos; 
complete  assortment  of  blankets.  Holland  wooli; 
very  long  and  fleecy,  it  being  commonly  known  l\ 
grow  ten  inches  in  length.  These  blankets  are  pel 
culiar,  as  having  an  extraordinary  length  of  nap] 
resembling  the  coat  of  a  white  polar  bear,  Thij 
wool  of  which  they  are  made  is  undoubtedly  o' 
excellent  quality,  being  white  and  strong.  Th 
spinning  and  weaving  are  good;  and  so  full  ani 
strong  is  the  nap,  that  when  looked  at  edgewise! 
some  of  them  appear  to  be  three-quarters  of  ai 
inch  in  thickness.  They  possess  the  quality  c| 
softness  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  and  we  have  n| 
doubt  will  be  found  proof  against  the  severe." 
weather. 

The  counties  of  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  Di 
vonsliire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Dorsetshire,  hav 
long  been  famous  for  the  production  of  the  bei| 
broadcloths ;  and  although  the  West  Riding  <! 
Yorkshire  has  become  a  successful  rival  in  ih 
market,  it  is  not  on  account  of  any  intrio8i||| 
superiority  of  its  goods,  but  the  cheapness 
its  prices  and  the  excellence  of  its  finish. 

The  remarks  of  our  contemporary,  the  Courit  i 
des  Etats  Unis,  speaking  of  British  manufactui 
ers  that  they  "  possess  in  the  highest  degree  tl| 
art  of  giving  a  good  appearance  to  the  most  infv 
rior  articles,"  must  be  regarded  as  referring 
the  Yorkshire  manufacturers  rather  than  to  tho: 
of  the  West  of  England.    All  respectable  tailo 
in  England  profess  to  use  West  of  England  goods 
and  yet  Yorkshire  is  stated  by  McCulloch  to  ha^l 
employed  or  supported  85,096  families  in  183 
in  the  cloth  manufacture,  whilst  the  West  of  En, 
land  employed  only  20,851  in  the  same  perio 
There  is  no  doubt  but  a  large  quantity  of  Yor 
shire  goods  are  sold  for  West  of  England  produ 
tions,  in  order  to  meet  the  prejudice  which  cxisi 
and  with  reason,  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
goods.    It  is  due  to  the  West  of  England  mani 
lacturers  to  say  that  they  have  well  sustained  tlj 
character  of  English  goods;  whilst  they  have  lit 
the  cheap  prices  of  the  mungo  traders  of  Yor 
shire  to  compete  with.    Some  account,  therefur 
of  the  processes  by  which  this  high  character  hi 
been  secured  will  be  useful  to  the  manufaclurt 
as  well  as  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  woollen  m 
nufaclures  of  the  West  of  Engltmd  and  that  oft 
North,  consists  in  the  entire  use  of  the  new  wO" 
principally  German  and  Australian,  many  of  t 
manufacturers  of  the  West  being  too  anxious 
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eserve  their  character  for  strength  and  durabi- 
y  of  quality  to  allow  the  mixture  of  old  mate- 
il  or  mungo  with  any  of  their  goods. 
The  woollen  manufacture  is  divided  into  two 
i'lportant  branches,  produced  by  two  leading  qua- 
lies  of  wool.  The  "woollen  manufacture,"  in 
i  precise  or  restricted  meaning,  applies  only  to 
oths  made  of  the  short  wool,  and  such  as  possess 
t'3  quality  of  felting,  or  adhering  together,  and 
c  elasticity;  the  other  branch  is  called  the 
'vorsted  manufacture,"  in  which  long  wool  and 
S2h  as  possesses  no  particular  tenacity  of  fabric 
i  used.  The  first  process,  therefore,  is  to  sepa- 
r  e  the  wool  into  long  and  short.  The  latter  is 
psed  on  to  assorters,  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
c  led,  sorters."  In  this  process,  the  senses  of 
t  ich  and  sight,  become  peculiarly  active.  Each 
t  e  of  wool  contains  many  different  degrees  ol 
J  eness,  softness,  strength^  colour,  cleanness,  and 
Mght;  and  each  of  these  are  particularly  re- 
g  ded  by  the  sorter  who  separates  the  wool  into 
tl  following  kinds  :  "prime,"  "choice,"  "super," 
"ead,"  "downrights,"  "seconds,"  "fine  abb," 
"barse  abb,"  "  livery,"  &c.  A  great  deal  de- 
p ids  upon  this  process ;  and  it  is  partly  owing 
lahe  pains  taken  by  the  West  of  England  manu- 
li  lures  to  secure  the  requisite  proportion  of  each 
qality  in  the  goods  they  manufacture,  that  they 
hj^e  been  so  signally  successful.  Each  kind  be- 
iif  thus  separated  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
sijng  ley,  made  of  stale  urine  and  soap,  at  a 
iperature  of  about  120  degrees.  After  soak- 
a  considerable  time,  according  to  the  require- 
t  of  the  wool,  it  is  rinsed  in  cold  water.  It  is 
pressed  by  passing  through  rollers,  and  the 
It  is  to  remove,  not  only  the  dirt,  water  and 
iolouring  matter  from  the  wool,  but  what  is  of 
al  importance,  the  natural  grease  as  well.  If 
operation  be  not  well  done,  all  subsequent 
rations  will  be  impeded.  The  quantity  oi 
p  used  in  England  for  the  cleaning  of  wool 
unts  to  over  fourteen  million  lbs.  a  year, 
^he  next  operation  is  dyeing,  when  it  is  intend- 

0  make  cloth  dyed  in  the  wool.  The  usual 
portions  for  a  good  black  dye  for  every  100 

of  wool,  previously  indigoed,  are  5  lbs.  of 
peras,  5  lbs.  of  nutgalls,  bruised,  and  30  lbs. 
jgwood.    The  wool  is  first  dipped  in  the  solu- 
ofgall,  and  is  then  passed  through  the  decoc- 
of  logwood,  in  which  the  copperas  is  dissolv- 
Pyrolignite  of  iron  is  used  to  fix  the  black 

Allying  or  willowing  is  performed  next.  It 
ntangles  the  locks  of  wool  and  cleanses  it  from 

1  and  all  loose  dirt.  The  machine  used  for 
purpose  is  a  kind  of  hollow  truncated  cone, 
ng  an  axis  running  throngh  its  centre.  On 
axis  are  fixed  three  wheels  of  different  diam- 


iiiet'is  bearing  on  their  circumference  four  longitu- 
Qldi  il  bars  studded  with  sharp  spikes.  The  cone 
,  p;re)lves  with  the  rapidity  of  three  or  four  hun 
ifldrji  revolutions  a  minute,  within  an  outer  cylin 
«;diial  casing,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  armed 
ip*vii  similar  spikes.  The  machine  is  fed  by 
„  iTi  ns  of  an  endless  cloth  or  creeper,  with  wool, 
jfWich  enters  at  the  small  end  of  the  cone,  and 
jglfijels  to  the  larger  end  by  virtue  of  the  centrifu- 
rce  produced  by  the  rotation.  As  it  passes 
,  Ji  ard  between  and  among  the  spikes,  it  becomes 


lied  and  disentangled,  the  fibres  of  each  lock 
irated,  and  the  impurities  detached.  But  this 
Dt  all.  When  the  wool  has  reached  the  lower 
enjof  the  cone,  it  passes  into  a  receptacle  where 
IjjS  n  is  revolving  with  great  rapidity,  by  which  a 
i|Cu(Tent  of  air  is  generated,  sufficient  to  blow 
j^^jy  all  the  dust  mixed  with  the  wool ;  while  at 
j'h  same  time  a  kind  of  revolving  cage  distributes 
Jhlwool  in  a  flat  equable  layer.    The  inferior 


kind  of  wool  requires  to  undergo  this  process 
several  times,  but  once  is  suflicienl  for  the  finest 
qualities.  These  layers  are  carefully  examined 
by  wool-pickers,  who  remove  whatever  objection- 
able particles  may  have  been  left  by  the  willy. 

The  wool  is  next  spread  over  a  floor  and  sprin- 
kled with  olive  oil.  It  is  in  this  process  that  milk 
is  now  used  in  Yorkshire  so  extensively.  The 
wool  in  this  state  is  well  beaten  with  staves.  It 
is  then  passed  on  the  scribbling  machine,  which 
consists  of  several  cylinders  covered  with  bent 
teeth  or  cards.  The  teeth  of  one  cylinder  are 
bent  in  the  contrary  direction  to  those  of  the  cyl- 
inder against  which  it  works;  so  that  when  all 
the  cylinders  are  revolving  and  wool  is  applied  to 
the  first  by  a  creeper,  it  is  caught  from  tooth  to 
tooth,  carried  rapidly  from  cylinder  to  cylinder, 
separated  completely  from  all  entanglement,  and 
finally  given  forth  in  a  delicate  sheet  or  fleece.  It 
becomes  wound  on  a  revolving  roller  after  having 
passed  through  the  scribbling  machine.  It  then 
goes  through  the  carding  engine,  consisting  of  a 
great  number  of  cylinders  and  finer  teeth  or  cards, 
and  it  finally  comes  out  in  the  form  of  a  slender 
rope  of  about  an  inch  wide,  the  wool  adhering 
together  by  its  own  tenacity,  which  is  consider- 
ably increased  by  the  oil  it  now  contains.  Deli- 
cate almost  as  a  spider's  web  is  this  first  form  of 
manufactured  wool.  This  slender  rope  or  pipe  of 
wool  is  passed  on  to  the  "  slubbing  billy,"  by 
which  it  is  spun  into  a  very  soft  yarn.  It  is  then 
subjected  to  the  spinning  jenny  or  mule  spinning 
machine,  by  which  it  is  considerably  elongated, 
and  spun  into  very  fine  yarn.  We  shall  treat  on 
this  ingenious  mechanism  when  we  come  to  de- 
scribe the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  The 
wool  has  now  become  yarn  wound  upon  large 
bobbins  or  reels. 

The  yarn  is  next  sized,  so  as  to  produce  the 
requisite  sliff'ness  and  distinctness  for  wearing. 
Handloom  weaving  has  long  been  adhered  to  by 
the  woollen  manulacturers,  but  power-loom  is  ra- 
pidly superseding  this  slow  process  in  almost 
every  department  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
The  loom  is  set  for  cloth  considerably  wider  than 
iho  finished  goods,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  shrink- 
ing produced  by  the  fulling  process.  The  list  on 
each  side  of  the  piece  of  cloth  is  made  of  coarse 
yarn. 

(Coucliiaion  next  weekO 

From  The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

]!ioTeUies  in  Ship  Building, 

There  is  now  building  at  the  Clyde,  at  Carts' 
Dyke,  an  immense  iron  steamship,  to  be  called 
the  Atrato,  of  much  greater  capacity  and  consid-' 
erably  larger,  than  that  leviathan  steamer,  the 
Great  Britain  ;  indeed,  so  large  is  the  Atrala  to 
be,  that  the  Cunard  steamship  Arabia,  of  2,400 
tons,  might  be  put  inside  the  new  steamer,  with  a 
good  deal  of  room  to  spare. 

The  origin  of  the  Atrato  is  somewhat  singular. 
Her  builders,  having  constructed  the  engines  (of 
850  horse  power)  for  the  Demerara,  which  got 
jammed  across  the  Severn,  and  had  to  be  broken 
up  in  strains  she  received,  got  an  order  from  the 
West  India  Mail  Steamship  Company,  to  whom 
the  Demerara  belonged,  to  build  a  vessel  of  iron 
instead  of  wood,  to  which  the  new  engines  might 
be  adapted.  They  were  permitted  to  modify  the 
design  of  the  hull  so  far  as  the  length  was  con- 
cerned, although  the  retention  of  the  original  pad- 
dle-shafts compelled  an  adherence  to  the  same 
breadth  of  beam  at  that  line  as  the  original  ves- 
sel. The  result  has  been  that  the  engineers  sub- 
mitted plans  which  were  approved  of,  and  are  now 
being  carried  out  in  the  building  of  the  largest 


vessel  ever  afloat.  The  entire  length  of  the  keel 
is  laid  resting  on  blocks.  The  enormous  bar  is 
in  nine  pieces,  joined  by  scarf-joints,  and  firmly 
riveted  together.  The  stern  post  is  in  one  piece, 
and  so  is  the  stem,  which  runs  for  about  ten  feet 
into  the  horizontal  keel.  The  stem  alone  weighs 
65  cwt.  Only  one-half  of  the  ribs  or  frames  are 
as  yet  in  place,  and  even  with  the  long  length  of 
bare  keel  terminated  by  the  stem  standing  up 
some  forty  feet  or  more,  the  enormons  dimensions 
of  the  vessel  can  hardly  be  appreciated,  but  they 
will  be  understood  from  the  principal  measure- 
ments of  the  Atrato,  and  those  of  the  largest  ship- 
of-war  in  the  British  service,  the  Windsor  Castle, 
now  on  the  stocks  at  Pembroke  Dock  Yard, 
which  is  staled  to  be  "  the  largest  vessel  in  the 
world."    Their  principal  measurements  are: 

THE  ATRATO,  F(et. 

310 
340 
52 
34 


278 

240i 
25 
24 


Length  of  keel,  ..... 
Do.  of  keel  and  forerake,  . 
Breadth  of  beam,  .... 
Depth  of  hold,  ..... 

WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

Length  extreme,  .... 

Do.  of  keel  and  forerake,  • 
Breadth,  ...... 

Depth  of  hold,  

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  Atrato  will  be 
about  60  feet  longer  than  the  "  largest  vessel  in 
the  world,"  and  about  10  feet  deeper  in  the  hold  ; 
the  only  dimension  by  which  she  is  exceeded  by 
the  Windsor  Castle  being  in  the  breadth  of  beam, 
and  in  that  particular  the  builders  were  bound 
down  by  the  existing  machinery,  which  as  above 
stated,  was  made  I'or  the  Demarara,  a  much 
shorter  vessel.  The  floor  of  the  new  steamer 
will  have  a  rise  of  four  feet  at  the  flattest  part,  so 
that  the  easy  curves  aflx)rded  by  such  a  sweep  of 
midship  section,  combined  with  the  enormous 
length,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  convers. 
ant  with  ship-building.  There  are  to  be  four 
decks  :  the  upper  or  spar  deck  being  flush  from 
stem  to  stern,  and  presenting  a  promenade  of 
about  330  feet  in  length,  by  about  33  in  breadth. 
The  hull  is  to  be  divided  into  seven  compartments 
by  six  iron  water-tight  bulk  heads,  extending 
from  the  keel  to  the  main  deck.  This  will  give 
rigidity  to  the  hull,  and  afford  security  against 
sinking. 


From  llie  Leisure  Hour. 

Sensations  in  Drowning. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  by  Admiral 
Beaufort  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Wollaston,  giving  an  ac- 
count  of  the  feelings  of  the  former  when  apparent- 
ly on  the  very  point  of  death  from  drowning,  was 
originally  published  in  the  Life  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Barrow.  It  will  well  repay  our  readers' 
perusal. 

"  The  following  circumstances  which  attended 
my  being  drowned  have  been  drawn  up  at  your 
desire;  they  had  not  struck  me  as  being  so  curi. 
ous  as  you  consider  them,  because  from  two  or 
three  persons,  who,  like  myself,  had  been  recov. 
ered  from  a  similar  state,  1  have  heard  a  detail  of 
their  feelings,  which  resembled  mine  as  nearly  as 
was  consistent  with  our  diflerent  constitutions  and 
dispositions. 

"  Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  youngster  on 
board  one  of  his  majesty's  ships  in  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  after  sculling  about  in  a  very  small 
boat,  I  was  endeavouring  to  fasten  her  alongside 
the  ship  to  one  of  the  scutlerings ;  in  foolish  ea- 
gerness I  stepped  upon  the  gunwale,  the  boat  of 
course  upset,  and  I  fell  into  the  water,  and,  not 
knowing  how  to  swim,  all  my  eflTorts  to  lay  hold_ 
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either  of  the  boat  or  the  floating  sculls  were  fruit- 
less. The  transaction  had  not  been  observed  by 
the  sentinel  on  the  gangway,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  till  the  tide  had  drified  me  some  distance 
astern  of  the  ship  that  a  man  in  the  foretop  saw 
me  splashing  in  the  water,  and  gave  the  alarm. 
The  first  lieutenant  instantly  and  gallantly  jump- 
ed overboard,  the  carpenter  followed  his  example, 
and  the  gunner  hastened  into  a  boat  and  pulled 
after  them.  With  the  violent  but  vain  attempts 
to  make  myself  heard,  I  had  swallowed  much 
water;  I  was  soon  exhausted  by  my  struggle,  and 
before  any  relief  reached  me,  1  had  sunk  below 
the  surface; — all  hopes  had  fled — all  exertion 
ceased — and  I  feU  that  I  was  drowning. 

So  far,  these  ficts  were  either  partially  remem- 
bered after  my  recovery  or  supplied  by  those  who 
had  latterly  witnessed  the  scene;  for  during  an 
interval  of  such  agitation  a  drowning  person  is 
too  much  occupied  in  catching  at  every  passing 
straw,  or  too  much  absorbed  by  alternate  hope 
and  despair,  to  mark  the  succession  of  events 
very  accurately.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  facts 
which  immediately  ensued :  my  mind  had  then 
undergone  the  sudden  revolution  which  appeared 
to  you  so  remarkable,  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  which  are  now  as  vividly  fresh  in  my  memory 
as  if  they  had  occurred  but  yesterday.  From  the 
moment  that  all  exeriion  had  ceased — which  I 
imagine  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  com- 
plete suflTocalion — a  calm  feeling  of  the  most  per- 
fect tranquillity  superseded  the  previous  tumultu- 
ous resignation — for  drowning  no  longer  appear- 
ed to  be  an  evil — I  no  longer  thought  of  being 
rescued,  nor  was  I  in  any  bodily  pain.  On  the 
contrary,  my  sensations  were  now  of  rather  a 
pleasurable  cast,  partaking  of  that  dull  but  con- 
tented sort  of  feeling  which  precedes  the  sleep 
produced  by  fatigue.  Though  the  senses  were 
thus  deadened,  not  so  the  mind  ;  its  activity  seem- 
ed to  be  invigorated  in  a  ratio  which  defies  all 
description,  for  thought  rose  after  thought  with  a 
rapidity  of  succession  that  is  not  only  indescrib- 
able, but  probably  inconceivable  by  any  one  who 
has  not  himself  been  in  a  similar  situation.  The 
course  of  those  thoughts  I  can  even  now  in  a  great 
measure  retrace  ;  the  event  which  had  just  taken 
place — the  awkwardness  that  had  produced  it — 
the  bustle  it  must  have  occasioned  (for  I  had  ob- 
served two  persons  jump  from  the  chains)— the 
efliect  it  would  have  on  a  most  aflTectionate  lather 
— the  manner  in  which  he  would  disclose  it  to 
the  rest  of  the  family — and  a  thousand  other 
circumstances  minutely  associated  with  homo, 
were  the  first  series  of  reflections  that  occur- 
red. They  then  took  a  wider  range — our  last 
cruise — a  former  voyage,  and  shipwreck — my 
school — the  progress  I  made  there,  and  the  time 
I  had  misspent — and  even  all  my  boyish  pursuits 
and  adventures.  Thus  travelling  backwards, 
every  past  incident  of  my  life  seemed  to  glance 
across  my  recollection  in  retrograde  succession ; 
not,  however,  in  mere  outline,  as  here  stated,  but 
the  picture  filled  up  with  every  minute  and  colla- 
teral feature;  in  short,  the  whole  period  of  my 
existence  seemed  to  be  placed  before  me  Ir  a  kind 
of  panoramic  review,  and  each  act  of  it  seemed 
to  be  accompiinied  by  a  consciousness  of  right  or 
wrong,  or  by  some  reflection  on  its  cause  or  its 
consequences;  indeed,  many  trifling  events  which 
had  been  long  forgotten  then  crowded  into  my 
imagination,  and  with  the  character  of  recent  fa- 
miliarity. May  not  all  this  be  some  indication  of 
the  almost  infinite  power  of  memory  with  which 
we  may  awaken  in  another  world,  and  thus  be 
compelled  to  contemplate  our  past  lives?  But, 
however  that  may  be,  one  circumstance  was  high- 
1/  remarkftbla;  tj^  innutnerablo  idoaa  which  I 


flashed  into  my  mind  were  all  retrospective ;  yet 
I  had  been  religiously  brought  up  ;  my  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  next  world  had  lost  nothing  of  their 
early  strength,  and  at  any  other  period  intense 
interest  and  awful  anxiety  would  have  been  ex- 
cited by  the  mere  probability  that  1  was  floating 
on  the  threshold  of  eternity  :  yet  at  that  inexplica- 
ble moment,  when  I  had  a  full  conviction  that  I 
had  crossed  that  threshold,  not  a  single  thought 
wandered  into  the  future — I  was  wrapt  entirely  in 
the  past.  The  length  of  time  that  was  occupied 
by  this  deluge  of  ideas,  or  rather  the  shortness  of 
time  into  which  they  were  condensed,  I  cannot 
now  state  with  precision,  yet  certainly  two  min- 
utes could  not  have  elapsed  from  the  moment  ol 
suflibcation  to  that  of  my  being  hauled  up. 

"  The  strength  of  the  flood-tide  made  it  expedi- 
ent to  pull  the  boat  at  once  to  another  ship,  where 
I  underwent  the  usual  vulgar  process  of  emptying 
the  water  by  letting  my  head  hang  downwards, 
then  bleeding,  chafing,  and  even  administering 
gin  ;  but  my  submersion  had  been  really  so  brief, 
that,  according  to  the  account  of  the  lookers-on, 
I  was  very  quickly  restored  to  animation. 

"  My  feelings  while  lit'e  was  returning  were  the 
reverse  in  every  point  of  those  which  have  been 
described  above.  One  single  but  confused  idea — 
a  miserable  belief  that  I  was  drowning — dwelt 
upon  my  mind;  instead  of  the  multitude  of  clear 
and  definite  ideas  which  had  recently  rushed 
through  it,  a  helpless  anxiety — a  kind  of  continu- 
ous nightmare — seemed  to  press  heavily  on  every 
sense,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  one 
distinct  thought,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
became  convinced  that  I  was  really  alive.  Again, 
instead  of  being  absolutely  free  from  all  bodily 
pain,  as  in  my  drowning  state,  I  was  now  tortured 
by  pain  all  over  me  ;  and  though  I  have  been 
since  wounded  in  several  places,  and  have  often 
submitted  to  severe  surgical  discipline,  yet  my 
sufferings  were  at  that  time  far  greater  ;  at  least, 
in  general  distress.  On  one  occasion  I  was  shot 
in  the  lungs,  and,  after  lying  on  the  deck  at  night 
for  some  hours  bleeding  from  other  wounds,  I  at 
length  fainted.  Now,  as  I  felt  sure  that  the  wound 
in  the  lungs  was  mortal,  it  will  appear  obvious 
that  the  overwhelming  sensation  which  accompa- 
nies fainting  must  have  produced  a  perfect  con- 
viction that  I  was  then  in  the  act  of  dying.  Yet 
nothing  in  the  least  resembling  the  operations  of 
my  mind  when  drowning,  then  took  place ;  and 
when  1  began  to  recover,  I  returned  to  a  clear 
conception  of  my  real  state. 

"  If  these  involiwtan/  experiments  on  the  ope- 
ration of  death  afford  any  satisfaction  or  interest 
to  you,  they  will  not  have  been  suffered  quite  in 
vain  by  Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  Beaufort." 

This  letter  of  Admiral  Beaufort,  observes  Sir 
John  Barrow,  must  give  rise  to  various  sugges- 
tions. It  proves  that  the  spirit  of  mnn  may  retain 
its  full  activity  when  freed  from  the  trammels  ol 
the  flesh  ;  at  least  when  all  the  functions  of  the 
body  are  deprived  of  animal  power,  and  the  spirit 
has  become  something  like  the  type  and  shadow 
of  that  which  we  arc  taught  to  believe  concernint; 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  the  experience 
of  an  individual  so  near  the  confines  of  the  eternal 
world  as  was  the  one  in  the  case  now  before  us. 
If  all  the  acts  ol"  transgression,  all  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body,  can  thus  in  a  moment  be  brought 
back  by  memory  to  view,  does  it  not  seem  to  give 
a  foreshadowing  of  that  period  when  man  is  to 
stand  at  the  solemn  tribunal  of  his  Creator?  How 
unspeakably  important,  on  such  a  contemplation, 
must  it  be  to  have  an  interest  by  faith  in  the  blood 
of  Christ,  which  cleanses  from  all  sin — not  a  mere 


head-faith,  but  one  which  shows  its  genuinenes! 
by  loving  God,  and,  in  the  strength  of  the  Hoh 
Spirit,  keeping  his  commandments. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SEETGIIES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  membei 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

CUTHBEHT  HAYHnRST. 

Cuthbert  Hayhurst  was  born  at  Easington,  i 
the  county  of  York,  England,  about  the  yea 
1633.  He  was  one  who  was  early  convinced  ci 
the  truth  of  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  was  soon  called  to  suffer  for  his  faithfulnes! 
thereto.  In  the  Eleventh  month,  1660,  he  wa 
imprisoned  along  with  many  others  in  the  Wes 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  because  they  could  not  consc 
entiously  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Of  his  ei 
trance  into  the  ministry,  and  the  preparator 
exercises,  we  have  no  account,  but  we  find  hit 
in  the  year  1668,  labouring  in  the  gospel  in  0; 
fordshire. 

Oxford  was  a  place  of  suffering  to  Friends  ;  fij 
those  who  held  office  in  the  college  there,  weij 
warmly  opposed  to  the  advocates  of  the  freenel 
of  the  gospel  ministry  in  the  church  of  Chrisl 
They  knew  that  by  the  trade  of  making  preachei 
they  had  their  living,  and  if  it  were  once  clearlj 
understood  that  Christ  alone  calls,  and  qualifix 
all  his  true  ministers,  and  that  school  divini 
was  an  unnecessary  accompaniment,  if  not  a  posi 
tive  injury  to  those  really  called,  their  trade  mig 
be  spoiled. 

Cuthbert  Hayhurst  appointed  a  meeting  at  t 
house  of  Richard  Betteris,  in  Oxford,  in  obe( 
ence  to  his  Master's  requiring,  notwithstandii 
the  suffierings  which  others  had  experienced  f 
their  faithfulness  in  that  place.  The  meetii 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  public  authorities,  and 
was  arrested  whilst  delivering  his  gospel  messE' 
to  the  people.  He  was  taken  before  the  vi« 
chancellor,  who  committed  him  to  prison  Coti 
month. 

It  would  appear  from  the  test 
friend,  neighbour,  and  fellow-laboure 
pel,  Nicholas  Wain,  that  he  had 
choice  in  his  wife,  having  one 
him,  and   accompanied  him  on   his  religici 
labours.  | 

Nicholas  aftertelling  his  place ofbirth  adds,"! 
was  one  of  the  worthies  in  Israel."  "  My  spirij 
comforted  in  a  sense  of  that  power,  which  i 
attend  him  in  our  meetings,  for  many  yearsil 
the  land  of  our  nativity,  and  also  after  he  ca^ 
into  these  parts.  [He  was]  a  valiant  soldier 
the  Truth,  and  bore  a  faithful  testimony  to 
same,  in  word,  life  and  conversation.  He  w 
through  many  great  exercises  and  imprisonmei 
and  uas  a  comfort  unto  the  faithful  and  true 
I  levers,  who  follow  the  Lamb  through  many 
bulations.  He  was  a  worthy  instrument  in  ' 
Lord's  hand,  against  the  false  teachers  and  hi' 
lings,  going  several  times  to  their  steeple-houil 
and  testifying  against  their  deceiving  the  peo|. 
He  also  went  to  several  market  towns,  andp 
their  crosses,  declared  and  published  the  truth' 
it  is  in  Jesus.  I  accompanied  him  and  his  d|( 
wife  [on  one  such  occasion],  where  he  faithftif 
warned  the  people  and  exhorted  them  to  repi!' 
ance.  The  divine  power  and  presence  eminer^ 
attended  him,  which  my  soul  was  made  sens' 
of  to  my  comfort  and  satisfaction.  I  can  say' 
was  of  great  service  to  me  and  many  others,  • 
ing  instrumental  in  bringing  us  near  unto  ^ 
Lord,  whose  name  over  all  we  have  caused 
bless  on  his  behalf.  Although  his  body  is  g« 
to  the  earth,  his  memorial  liveth  among  the  rig  '' 
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IS,  and  I  am  persuaded  his  soul  is  in  the  enjoy- 
ent  of  peace  with  the  Lord.  I  was  often  with 
m  in  the  time  of  his  siciiness,  and  beheld  his 
eelt,  innocent  and  lamb-lilie  deportment.  [I 
as]  by  his  bedside  when  he  departed,  which  was 

a  quiet  and  truly  resigned  frame,— like  one 
liing  into  a  sweel  sleep.    So  I  have  great  cause 

believe  he  is  one  of  those  that  died  in  the  Lord, 
,td  is  at  rest  with  him  forever." 

He  deceased  in  the  First  month,  1683,  at  his" 
sidence  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania. 

JOHN  THOMAS. 

On  the  3d  day  of  the  Third  month,  1683,  de- 
ased  at  his  own  house  in  North  Wales,  Penn- 
Ivania,  John  Thomas,  a  ministering  Friend. 
|e  was  born  at  Larthguin,  Merionethshire,  Wales, 
a  respectable  family,  and  was  blessed  with  a 
od  understanding,  excelling  in  this  most  of  his 
■  jighbours.  In  the  year  1671,  he  attended  a 
eeting  of  Friends  in  his  own  county;  and 
irough  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Holy 
airit,  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
ines  therein  proclaimed,  and  was  made  willing 
take  up  the  cross  in  a  public  profession  there- 
'.  It  was  a  time  of  persecution,  and  gfeat  suf- 
ring  was  the  portion  of  those  who  bore  a  faith- 
I  testimony  to  the  Truth,  by  meeting  with  their 
iends  in  public  worship.    For  his  attendance  at 

ie  meeting  in  which  he  was  convinced,  he  was 
led;  but  not  being  thereby  deterred  from  going 
;ain,  he  was  for  the  second  offence  also  fined, 
at  these  two  fines  the  informers  took  from  him 
oxen  and  a  horse.  His  love  to  the  Truth  was 
eat ;  its  testimonies  were  precious  to  him,  and 
J  was  willing  to  suffer  for  its  sake.  At  this 
tried,  persecution  was  hotter  in  that  part  of 
^ales  than  it  had  ever  been,  and  he  valiantly 
)re  his  share  of  it,  rejoicing  in  tribulation,  and 
bouring  for  the  good  of  his  brethren.  His  ex- 
sllent  parts  and  good  judgment  enabled  him  to 
ivise  his  Friends  well,  and  to  act  in  their  behall 
ith  efficiency 

The  chief  informer,  through  whose  cupidity 
luch  of  the  suffering  was  brought  upon  Friends, 
iding  that  the  high  constable  and  the  subordi- 
ite  officers  of  the  law,  were  loath  to  execute 
rlarrants  upon  their  innocent  and  peaceable  neigh- 
purs,  whose  only  offence  was  obedience  to  their 
iligious  principles,  determined  to  get  an  appoint- 
ienl  of  high  constable  for  himself.  This  he 
lought  would  enable  him  to  take  hold  of  the 
itates  of  the  Quakers  speedily,  and  ensure  the 
iriching  himself  by  ruining  them.  He  had  se- 
jired  the  good  will  of  many  or  most  of  the  great 
ipn  of  the  county,  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  the 
lice. 

John  Thomas  hearing  of  the  man's  design,  set 
mself  to  frustrate  it.  With  this  view,  he  called 
ipon  one  of  the  justices,  who  was  a  moderate 
lan,  and  as  such  willing  to  alleviate  the  sufler- 
igs  of  the  innocent,  and  desired  him  to  accept 
im  as  high  constable.  This,  it  appears  was  in  his 
pwer  as  justice  to  do,  and  he  willingly  granted  the 
equest,  not  often  having  the  opportunity  to  conl'er 
le  office  on  one  of  such  standing  in  the  commu- 
ity,  for  property  and  respectability.  John  was 
pw  high  constable,  and  all  the  warrants  for  dis- 
faint  on  Friends  were  brought  to  him  to  execute, 
i'hen  the  intbrmer  urged  a  speedy  process,  he 
Id  them  that  he  was  now  responsible,  and  qui- 
ly  kept  the  warrant.  John  did  not  doubt  but 
lat  eventually  he  would  be  ruined  in  his  estate 
y  the  informer ;  for  there  was  a  clause  in  the 
ct  under  which  he  held  his  commission,  that  if 
^  constable  should  refuse  to  execute  the  duties  of 
le  office,  he  was  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  Yet  in 
ii,lh  towaurds  his  Lord,  and  out  of  love  to  the 


brethren,  he  received  the  warrants  as  they  came 
until  nine  were  in  his  hands.  At  this  period 
came  forth  very  opportunely  the  king's  "  declara- 
tion" for  suspending  the  penal  laws  in  matters 
ecclesiastical.  This  "  declaration,"  after  referring 
to  his  care  for  the  interest  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  various  ways  of  coercion  made  use 
of  under  his  authority,  to  cause  dissenting  persons 
to  return  to  its  communion,  states,  that  it  is 
"  evident  by  the  sad  experience  of  twelve  years, 
that  there  is  very  little  fruit  of  all  these  forcible 
methods.''''  It  then  goes  on  to  "  declare  our  will 
and  pleasure  to  be,  that  the  execution  of  all,  and 
all  manner  of  penal  laws  in  matters  ecclesiastical, 
against  whatever  sort  of  Non-conformists  or  Recu- 
sants, be  immediately  suspended,  and  they  are 
hereby  suspended,  and  all  judges,  sheriffs,  justices 
of  the  peace,  &c.,  are  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  pay 
due  obedience  thereunto."  Thus  John  was  re- 
leased from  all  hazard,  and  for  a  short  period  he 
and  his  Friends  were  allowed  to  meet  together 
without  molestation. 

Being  faithful  to  the  gift  of  grace,  he  grew  in 
religious  experience,  and  in  time  a  gift  of  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  was  bestowed  upon  him,  in 
which  he  was  serviceable  to  many.  He  was 
much  esteemed  in  his  neighbourhood,  insomuch 
that  his  friend  and  neighbour,  Hugh  Roberts, 
says  of  him,  "  though  it  falls  out  sometimes  that 
a  prophet  hath  not  honour  in  his  own  country, 
yet  I  know  he  was  honoured,  owned,  and  dearly 
beloved."  Yet  Hugh  tells  us  "  he  was  a  zealous 
man  against  all  kinds  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit." 

He  now  thought  it  right  to  remove  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, then  just  settling,  and  took  up  land  amongst 
some  of  the  brethren  I'rom  his  native  country  in 
North  Wales.  He  continued  faithful  to  the  Truth 
until  his  dying  day,  and  hud  grown  and  prospered 
much  in  his  ministry.  He  had  a  long,  tedious 
illness,  during  which  he  often  exhorted  his  wife, 
children  and  friends  who  were  with  him,  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Lord.  It  still  continued  to  be  his 
pleasure,  to  do  his  Master's  will. 

Hugh  Roberts  had  been  intimate  with  him  from 
his  childhood,  and  now  was  with  him  at  the  clos- 
ing scene.  A  little  before  his  departure,  address- 
ing those  around  his  dying  bed,  he  said,  "  Friends 
wait  upon  the  Lord,  lor  he  is  near."  Shortly 
after,  he  added,  "  Blessed  be  thy  name,  Lord  God 
everlasting  I  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven!"  Hugh  says,  "With  such  expres- 
sions, magnifying  and  praising  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  he  took  his  leave  of  us,  giving  his  hand  to 
every  one  of  us  ;  and  in  a  sweet,  heavenly  frame, 
he  departed." 


For  "The  Friend." 

FRIENDS'  BOOKS. 
While  an  effort  is  being  made  to  republish 
"  Piety  Promoted,"  in  so  extended  and  attractive 
a  form  as  is  now  proposed,  does  it  not  behove 
every  member  of  our  religious  Society  who  is  the 
head  of  a  family  of  children,  and  who  retains  love 
to  the  principles  of  Truth  as  professed  by  us,  seri- 
ously to  consider  the  amount  of  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  them,  to  place  before  their  children  a 
work  so  eminently  calculated  to  promote  religious 
impressions  on  their  minds?  The  deathbed  ex- 
pressions of  Friends  from  the  commencement  of 
of  oiir  religious  Society  down  to  the  termination 
of  the  fourth  part  of  the  century  we  are  living  in, 
will  bring  before  them,  and  even  to  children  yet 
unborn,  a  "  great  cloud  of  witnesses,"  to  the 
soundness  and  the  efficacy  of  those  precious  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies  of  the  gospel  opened  to  the 
minds  of  George  Fox  and  his  cotemporaries ; 
which  can  scarcely  fail,  under  the  Divine  bless- 
ing, to  settle  the  minds  of  those  making  the  same 


profession  with  them,  in  the  assurance,  that  in 
walking  in  the  path  cast  up  for  them,  they  had 
not  "  followed  cunningly  devised  fables  ;"  but  that 
"  having  all  died  in  the  faith,"  which  has  its  ori- 
gin in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  experienced 
Him  to  be  their  support  in  the  hour  of  death, — 
their  example  proclaiming  loudly  the  language 
uttered  by  an  apostle,  "  Follow  us  as  we  have 
followed  Christ." 

Worldly-mindedness  is  making  great  inroads 
upon  us  and  our  children  at  the  present  lime ;  and 
if  we  are  in  possession  of  the  right  kind  of  love  for 
them  and  for  the  cause  of  Truth,  we  should  not 
be  easily  turned  aside  from  furnishing  them,  as 
well  as  supplying  ourselves  with  that  kind  of 
reading  calculated  to  counteract  its  influence,  or 
indulge  the  excuse  so  often  made — ihe  lack  of 
means.  May  these  bear  in  mind  that  "  the  earth 
is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof;"  and  reap 
instruction  from  the  widow's  example,  who  having 
but  an  "  handful  of  meal"  in  a  barrel,  and  a  "  little 
oil  in  a  cruse,"  was  about  to  prepare  it  for  herself 
and  son  to  eat  and  then  die.  •'  Fear  not"  said 
the  prophet,  "  go  and  do  as  thou  hast  said,  but 
make  me  thereof  a  little  cake  first,  and  bring  it 
unto  me,  and  after  make  for  thee  and  thy  son." 
"  And  she  went  and  did  according  to  the  say- 
ing of  Elijah;  and  she  and  he  and  her  house 
did  eat  many  days.  And  the  barrel  of  meal 
ivasted  not,  neither  did  the  cruse  of  oil  fail,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake 
by  Elijah."  If  our  m'\nds  were  rightly  seasoned 
with  grace,  should  we  not  see  many  ways  in 
which  our  expenditures  could  be  lessened,  in  or- 
der to  make  way  for  that  which  would  promote 
our  own  and  our  children's  well-being  not  only  in 
time,  but  in  eternity  1 

How  great  a  blessing  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
has  been  conferred  on  the  successors  to  the  early 
Friends,  by  their  care  and  concern  in  leaving  a 
record  of  their  religious  exercises,  travels,  perse- 
cutions, and  trials  they  went  through  and  endur- 
ed, connected  with  the  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  Lord's  merciful  dealings  with  them. 

"  Now  Friends,"  says  George  Fox,  "  you  that 
have  been  ancient  labourers,  and  have  known  the 
dealings  of  the  Lord  these  twenty  years  (more  or 
less)  as  I  have  often  said  to  you,  draw  up  what 
you  can  of  that  which  the  Lord  hath  carried  you 
through  by  his  power,  the  passages  and  suffer- 
ings, and  how  by  the  Lord  ye  have  been  support- 
ed from  the  first:  so  that  He  may  be  exalted  by 
his  power  now  and  i)i  ages  to  coine ;  who  hath 
been  the  only  support,  defence,  and  stay  of  his 
people  all  along,  over  all  to  himself:  to  whom  be 
all  glory  and  praise  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 
He  deserves  it  in  his  church  throughout  all  ajjes, 
from  his  living  members,  who  return  the  praise 
to  the  living  God,  who  lives  and  reigns  over  all 
blessed  forever;  who  is  the  lile,  strength,  health, 
and  length  of  the  days  of  his  people."  How  ac- 
cordant is  this  concern  with  that  of  the  Psalmist, 
•'  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable,  I  will  utter 
dark  sayings  of  old,  which  we  have  heard  and 
known,  and  our  fathers  have  told  us.  We  will 
not  hide  them  from  their  children,  shovvincr  to  the 
generation  to  come,  the  praises  of  the  Lord  and 
his  strength,  and  his  wonderful  works  that  he 
hath  done.  For  he  established  a  testimony  in 
Jacob,  and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel,  which  ha 
commanded  our  fathers,  thaX  they  should  make 
them  known  unto  their  children  ;  that  the  gene- 
ration to  come  migliZ  know  them,  even  tlie  chil- 
dren which  should  be  born,  who  should  rise  ani 
declare  them  to  their  children,  that  they  might  set 
their  hope  in  God  and  not  forget  the  works  of 
God,  but  keep  his  commandments." 

As  it  was  from  a  sense  of  religious  obliijation 
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that  these  testimonies  to  the  Lord's  goodness  to 
Ills  people,  were  transmitted  to  posterity  ,•  is  there 
not  an  equal  obligaiion  resting  on  us  of  the  [)re- 
sent  generation,  not  only  to  do  our  part  in  this 
work,  but  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  there- 
with? Especially  is  it  needful  for  the  youth  of 
our  Society  to  make  diligent  use  thereof;  lest  it 
should  happen  to  them  as  it  did  to  Israel  afier  the 
death  of  Joshua  and  the  elders  that  outlived  him. 
"There  arose  another  generation  which  knew  not 
the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  works  which  he  had  done 
for  Israel." 

Ohio,  Twelfth  mo.,  1853. 


Selected. 

HYMN,  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  HEAVEN. 
Addressed  to  the  Martyri. 

Followers  of  the  holy  Jesus 

Gone  without  the  camp  with  him  ; 

To  the  mansions  ye  inherit, 

All  the  glare  of  earth,  how  dim  I 

Can  imperial  courts  exhibit 

Aught  that  can  with  heaven  compare? 
Halls  of  ivory  and  silver, 

Faint  would  be  your  brilliance  there. 

Gates  of  pearl,  and  gem  foundations, 
Through  the  heavenly  city  shine, 

Golden  streets  and  walls  of  beauty, 
Glow  with  radiance  divine. 

There  no  sun  nor  moon  is  shining, 

No  created  light  is  known  ; 
But  unminglcd  lustre  streaming 
From  the  bright  eternal  throne. 

There,  the  ransomed  pations  worship, 
Kings  and  priests  to  God  they  reign ; 

There,  the  myriad  harpers  harping, 
Cease  not,  day  nor  night,  their  strain. 

There,  are  meads  of  fadeless  verdure; 

There,  "  the  living  waters"  flow  ; 
There,  the  Lamb  amidst  them,  leads  them 

Where  the  trees  of  healing  grow. 

There,  shall  he  that  ovcrcometh, 

An  eternal  pillar  stand  ; 
On  his  head  a  crown  of  glory, 

Victor  !  palm-branch  in  his  hand. 

Him,  the  second  death  can  never 

Utfer  danger  or  alarm. 
For  the  Alpha  and  Omega 

Rules  it  with  victorious  arm. 

"Welcome  scourges — welcome  prisons — 
Welcome  dearth,  with  all  its  stings; 

Life  from  death,  and  joy  from  sorrow — 
Honour  from  dishonour  springs. 

Hallelujah  !  hallelujah  ! 

We  shall  one  day  conquer  too: 
Whether  calms  or  storms  await  us, 

Jesus  lives  to  lead  us  through. 


Selected. 

TWO  CIIAnACTERS. 
Some  murmur  when  tlieir  sky  is  clear, 

And  wholly  bright  to  view. 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  ihcir  great  heaven  of  blue  ; 
And  some  w  ith  thankful  love  are  filled, 

If  but  one  streak  of  light. 
One  ray  of  (iod's  great  mercy,  gild 

The  darkuess  of  their  night. 

In  palaces  arc  hearts  that  ask 

Id  disconlcDt  and  pride, 
Why  life  is  such  a  dreary  task, 

And  all  good  things  denied; 
And  hearts  in  poorest  huts  admire 

How  love  has  in  their  aid 
(Love  that  not  ever  seems  to  tire,) 

Such  rich  provision  made. 


his  example  we  may  be  assured,  that  humility  is 
the  richest  garment  that  the  soul  can  wear.  By 
I  his  word  is  to  be  understood,  not  an  abject  poor- 
ness of  spirit,  that  would  stoop  to  do  a  mean 
thing;  but  such  an  humble  sense  of  human  na- 
ture, as  sets  the  heart  and  affections  right  towards 
God,  and  gives  us  every  temper  that  is  lender  and 
affectionate  towards  our  fellow  creatures.  This 
is  the  soil  of  all  virtues,  where  everything  that  is 
good  and  lovely  grows." — Selected. 


•''Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.' — Thus  our  blessed  Sa- 1 
viour  opened  his  sermon  on  the  mount ;  and  fromj 
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SLAVERY  ITEMS. 

The  southern  slave  master  cannot  conceal  from 
his  own  view,  the  abominable  features  of  the  sys- 
tem he  upholds,  and  in  order  to  screen  it  from 
others,  we  are  told  of  their  kindness,  and  the 
strong  disinclination  of  the  slave  to  leave  his  mas- 
ter. We  do  not  doubt  there  are  occasionally 
such  instances,  of  which  the  most  is  made,  as 
well  as  of  the  wretchedness  of  some  idle  coloured 
l>ersons  who  have  their  freedom,  and  reside  in  the 
Norihern  States.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  the  inalienable  right  to  liberty,  and  the  in- 
justice of  depriving  human  beings  of  it.  It  must 
be  difficult  to  ascertain  how  many  thousands  of 
slaves  are  brutally  tortured  with  the  lash,  and  by 
other  means,  lor  which  mercy  would  weep,  when 
it  is  seen  inflicted  on  a  beast.  The  following  is 
one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  human  butcher 
was  tried  and  ac<iuitted. 

"Washington  M.  was  tried  last  week,  in  Charleston, 
for  whipping  his  slave  to  death,  and  acquitted." — D. 
News. 

Another  murder  of  a  poor  black  was  effected 
by  two  men  ;  but  the  mode  is  not  slated : 

"A  wretch,  named  Blackledge,  who  was  concerned 
with  Thomas  M.,  in  the  recent  horrible  murder  of  a 
slave  at  Attleborough,  S.  C,  has  been  convicted  of  the 
offence." — D.  News. 

Of  another  poor  creature  barbarously  mutilated 
and  beaten,  imtil  death  released  him  in  a  few 
hours,  from  the  power  of  his  ferocious  master, 
we  have  the  following  dark  picture  from  a  south- 
ern paper : 

Murder  in  Stusex — A  Slave  Whipped  to  Death  by  his 
JIasler. — The  Norfolk  Intelligencer  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  horrible  act  of  cruelty  in  Sussex  : 

"  We  received  at  a  late  hour  last  uight,  the  particu- 
lars of  a  revolting  affair  which  has  just  transpired  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  on  the  same  farm  at  which  the 
bloody  transaction  published  by  us  a  few  months  since, 
occurred.  From  all  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain, it  appears  that  H.  B.  so  cruelly  whipped  and  beat 
one  of  his  negroes  on  Tuesday  niglit  last,  that  he  died 
in  a  few  hours.  Mr.  B.,  a  gentleman  informs  us,  had 
given  orders  to  his  negroes  that  they  were  to  report 
themselves  to  him  at  his  dwelling,  every  night,  at  an 
early  hour.  On  Tuesday  night  last  they  failed  to  do 
so,  and  U|)on  one  of  his  boys  coming  into  the  house  to 
get  his  (B.'s)  shoes,  to  clean,  he  was  called  to  account 
for  his  disobedience.  Mr.  B.  being  unusually  rigorous 
and  severe  with  his  servants  generally,  the  boy  expected 
a  whipping,  aud  run  out  of  the  house  to  escape  it.  Mr. 
B.  followed  him  closely,  and  calling  a  very  ferocious 
dog  (of  the  bull  species),  started  the  animal  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitive  also.  The  dog  soon  overtook  and  bit 
him  very  seriously,  before  he  was  taken  oil'.  Mr.  B. 
then  tied  the  boy,  aud  whipped  and  beat  him  so,  that 
he  died  in  a  few  hours.  These  facts  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  coroner,  a  jury  was  summoned,  and 
an  inquest  held,  which  resulted  in  the  finding  of  a  ver- 
dict, that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  sundry 
blows,  <tc.,  inflicted  by  his  master.  A  warrant  was 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  B.,  which  was  executed  on 
Thursday.  The  accused  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
the  county  jail,  and  secured.  We  understand  that  the 
negro  was  most  cruelly  whipped  and  beat — one  of  his 
eye-i  having  been  knocked  entirely  out  with  a  stick." — 
Jiatly  Ezprtis. 

Here  we  have  a  sad  proof  of  the  fact  as  stated 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  slavery  is  a  state  of 


constant  war  between  the  master  and  the  slisivif' 
His  passions  are  so  easily  and  violently  roused 
ihat  like  a  mere  tiger  he  falls  upon  a  poor  helpless 
boy,  after  setting  a  bull-dog  upon  him,  which  Ml 
him  severely,  and  beats  him  to  death,  for  the  sitl).  |° 
pie  act  of  not  presenting  himself  at  the  quarten 
as  early  as  he  had  directed.    Is  there  any  prO' 
portion  whatever,  between  the  dreadful  crime  qijn 
murder,  and  such  a  failure  of  obedience  to  thf 
regulations  of  a  slave  driver?    Suppose  eveq| 
master,  or  school  teacher,  was  to  lay  such  violenli  « 
hands  upon  his  apprentice,  or  his  students,  ancl  f 
beat  them  until  life  was  extinct,  for  the  absencf 
of  an  hour  or  two  after  the  appointed  time  foi 
them  to  be  at  his  work  or  at  school,  how  woulc 
the  public  regard  such   brutality?    And  whaijii 
must  the  nations  whose  governments  are  con.|k[ 
temned  by  Americans  as  despotic,  think  of  oui 
pretensions  to  superior   knowledge   of  humar 
rights,  and  the  only  just  form  of  government  foi 
men,  especially  for  Christians?    Violence  is  in  , 
separable  from  slaveholding ;  and  if  Thomas  Jef!i  F 
ferson  spoke  the  truth  respecting  the  abomiHaUl*  ™ 
system,  the  slave  must  be  held  in  bondage  aM  \ 
subjection  to  his  unrighteous  owner,  by  terrorp?-  j, 
the  fear  of  his  cruel  hand.  '  ,  «i 

It  is  highly  probable  as  the  country  is  improTi 
ed  by  railroads,  and  is  filling  up  with  white  men 
and  women,  who  have  always  lived  by  their  owi( 
labour,  that  property  in  slaves  will  become  mor< 
uncertain.  The  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  o  \j 
their  rights,  and  of  the  advantages  of  freedom 
aided  by  the  increasing  dislike  of  the  "  institu- 
tion," among  surrounding  while  inhabitants,  wi|i 
embolden  the  coloured  man  to  seek  his  emaniBii 
pation  by  flight.  The  admissions  of  a  souther)^  2 
editor,  show  the  feelings  on  the  subject  in  Miiij  k 
souri : 

"  Slave  property  in  Missouri  is  said  by  the  St.  Louit 
Republican,  to  be  in  a  very  insecure  condition,  and  ii 
the  counties  where  this  description  of  property  is  niostj  i; 
ly  held,  a  general  alarm  prevails.  Slaves  escape  ii| 
gangs  across  the  Mississippi  continually.  In  Marion 
county,  a  public  meeting  has  been  held,  a  society  form' 
ed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  slaves,  and  a  system  of  pai 
trols  adopted.  A  complete  description  of  all  the  slave 
held  by  members  of  the  association  is  required  of  themi 
Another  meeting  of  the  same  kind  has  been  held  in 
Howard  county,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  expel  all 
free  blacks  from  the  county,  and  to  have  patrola."f 
Ledger. 

An  acknowledgment  like  the  following,  if  bond  \ 
est,  is  worth  being  spread  abroad.  Interest  in  tlH 
South,  and  "  the  higher  law"  of  an  enlighten* 
conscience  in  the  North,  may  gradually  rende 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  a  dead  letter.  "  lis  hani 
features,  and  the  barbarous  enforcement  of  lhem,'i 
have  been  plain  lo  the  sincere  opponents  of  slaj 
very  from  the  time  of  its  being  carried  iot(| 
effect. 

"■The  Fugitive  Slave  Law. — The  Charleston  Mercury,! 
the  following  sentence,  packs  away  a  great  deal  ( 
truth  : — 

"  'The  South  has  gained  nothing  but  a  loss  by  tW 
law.  [The  Fugitive  Slave  Law.]  It  was  a  stupid  bluo 
der  on  the  part  of  Southern  statesmen.  The  value* 
the  slave  lost,  is  eaten  up,  if  capture  follows,  while  hd 
tred  to  the  Institution  abroad,  and  opposition  to  it  t 
home,  are  increased  by  its  hard  features,  and  the  barbm 
ous  enforcement  of  them.'  " — Ledger. 

Such  cases  as  G.  Allen,  who  was  probably  ai 
tempted  to  be  kidnapped,  are  against  the  slave 
merchant,  and  the  Fugiiive  law.  Did  it  requir| 
a  legal  investigation  to  inform  the  claimant  lha 
George  was  a  free  man?  What  proof  had  li 
that  he  was  his  slave?  And  would  he  not  hav 
been  consigned  to  bondage  for  life,  had  proof  nc 
been  found  that  he  was  free?  Certainly  !  and  th 
man  who  had  no  right  to  him,  would  have  hfl 
him  as  his  goods  and  chattels — his  lawful  pre} 
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ilthe  estimation  of  siicii  traffickers  in  their  bro- 
Ir's  flesh  and  blood. 

A  case  has  just  been  tried  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  in 
Ich  the  jury  found  that  George  Allen,  a  coloured 
1,  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave,  was  free,  his  mother 
ing  been  emancipated  in  1808." — Ledger. 

The  claimant  must  have  known  that  he  did  not 
n  him;  and  this  decision  while  it  stamps  with 
ominy  the  unfounded  claim  of  G.  Allen  as  a 
itive  slave,  is  creditable  to  the  North  Carolina 

The  foreign  slave  trade  is  pursued  with  cruel 
dity;  a  late  paper  stating  that  "  within  ihe  last 
» rnonths,  some  1769  slaves  have  been  landed 
>uba,  all  through  Spanish  vessels,  and  all  on 
south  side  of  the  island."  The  account  fur- 
r  shows  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  speaking  of 
slave  trade  on  the  coast,  says ; — 
A  few  weeks  since,  there  was  an  American  vessel  at 
e  Coast  Castle,  and  from  some  suspicious  circuns- 
ces  about  her,  she  was  detained,  but  there  not  being 
cient  evidence  against  her,  she  was  released ;  and 
next  heard  of  her  was,  that  she  had  shipped  nearly 
slaves  at  Logos,  or  near  there  ;  the  Portuguese  su- 
argo  assumed  the  command,  and  the  American 
ain  took  passage  in  the  steamer  Hope,  on  her  last 
ige  to  England.  The  slave  trade  both  in  the  Bights 
to  the  northward,  is  more  active  than  ever.'  " — 
ler, 

Viiile  this  atrocious  business  of  man-stealing 
murder,  is  carrying  on  by  men  calling  them- 
es Christians,  the  messenger  Death  has  been 
rating  thousands  from  their  oppression,  ac- 
ling  to  the  subjoined  statement : 

The  cholera  had  swept  away  nearly  one-third  of  the 
ia  on  the  sugar  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
lenas,  Cuba,  and  labour  was  very  high." — D.  News. 

nother,  perhaps  comprising  the  first,  says: 

terrible  Ravages  of  Cholera. — A  letter  dated  Reme- 
Cuba,  October  11  th,  says,  that  in  the  limited  and 
aely  peopled  district  between  Mantan'zas  and  a  point 
Sagnalo  Grande,  20  leagues  in  extent,  13,000 
jl    iS  have  been  carried  off  by  the  cholera,  according 
iC  oflicial  accounts,  which  are  known  to  be  under 
nark.    The  attacks  were  very  short,  some  of  them 
lasting  an  hour." — Ledger. 

would  appear  from  statements  in  the  public 
itolj   nals,  that  the  disposition  to  embark  for  Africa, 
take  part  in  colonizing  the  country,  is  spread- 
and  gaining  the  approbation  of  the  coloured 
le  among  us.    The  proportion  must  still  be 
11,  but  as  pioneers  they  may  lay  the  founda- 
for  settlements,  which  as  the  soil  is  cultivated, 
the  arts  of  civilized  life  are  cherished  and 
ued  with  industry,  may  finally  grow  into  great 
ss,  and  form  governments  that  will  exercise  a 
erful  influence  for  the  good  of  the  native,  as 
as  the  descendant  of  Africa,  migrating  from 
land.    Such  improvements  and  the  civil  and 
'ious  institutions  arising  with  them,  will  pre- 
attractions  to  men  of  colour  here,  who  must 
1  feel  their  isolated  condition,  prevented  from 
g  part  in  the  government  and  greatly  hind- 
from  reaching  that  stand  among  manufac- 
•s,  merchants  and  agriculturists,  which  their 
ty,  were  there  no  such  impediments,  would 
them  to  attain. 


frican  Colonization. — The  plan  of  African  coloniza- 
13  daily  growing  in  favour  with  the  free  coloured 
li^-ioiriation  of  the  United  States.    A  letter  from  the 
,iri)ffi|i  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  to  Governor 
ijj:  'iiey,  in  New  York,  says: 
[j    '  Applications  are  pouring  in  from  various  parts  of 
■htountry  for  passage  to  Liberia,  in  our  expedition 
Baltimore,  Nov.  1st,  and  Norfolk,  Nov.  5th.  We 
probably  send  from  200  to  250  emigrants  at  that 
We  e.xpect  to  despatch  a  vessel  from  Savannah, 
t  Dec.  15th,  with  probably  over  150  emigrants.' 
ifcturday  last  was  the  day  for  the  sailing  of  the 
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New  York  expedition,  and  over  '70  had  engaged  pas- 
sage."— D.  News. 

Another  paper  furnishes  the  following  interest- 
ing particuliirs  of  two  other  companies  bound  to 
the  shores  of  their  forefathers  : 

"  An  association  of  coloured  men  in  Pennsylvania, 
called  'The  Liberia  Enterprise  Company,'  design  to  em- 
bark in  a  few  days  for  Liberia,  whither  they  go  as  a 
missionary  family.  The  number  included  a  clergyman, 
farmer,  teacher,  mechanic  and  merchant,  and  they  settle 
about  twenty  miles  from  Monrovia,  up  the  St.  Paul's 
river.  Twenty-one  slaves,  all  young  and  valuable, 
freed  by  the  will  of  their  late  master,  James  Wardlavv, 
of  Fayette  county,  Ky.,  have  left  Lexington  for  Balti- 
more, in  charge  of  an  agent  of  the  Colonization  Socie- 
ty, to  embark  for  Liberia.  Their  master  left  ample  pro- 
vision for  sending  them,  as  well  as  means  to  begin  life 
with  in  Liberia." — Ledger. 

"Sailing  of  a  Ship  for  Liberia. — Baltimore,  Nov'r  8. — 
The  ship  Parralee,  chartered  by  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  sailed  this  morning  for  Liberia.  She  had 
on  board  127  emigrants.  The  Parmlee  will  touch  at 
Norfolk,  where  she  will  take  on  board  168  more,  and  9 
white  missionaries.  The  religious  ceremonies  which 
took  place  on  board  previous  to  the  departure  of  the 
vessel,  were  quite  effective  and  interesting." — D.  News. 


Teachers. — The  diligent  and  pious  teacher, 
who  properly  instructeth  and  traineth  ihe  young, 
can  never  be  fully  rewarded  with  money.  If  1 
were  to  leave  my  office  as  preacher,  I  would  next 
choose  that  of  school  master,  or  teacher,  for  I 
know  that,  next  to  preaching,  this  is  the  greatest, 
best,  and  most  useful  vocation ;  and  1  am  not 
quite  sure  which  of  the  two  is  the  better ;  for  it  is 
hard  to  reform  old  sinners,  with  whom  the  preacher 
has  to  do,  while  the  young  tree  can  be  made  to 
bend  without  breaking. — Luther. 


How  some  People  Live  in  Paris. 

A  gossiping  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Times  gives  us  the  following  insight  to  cer- 
tain  classes  in  Parisian  life  : — 

"  The  Wakers  or  Wakeresses — for  none  but  wo- 
men follow  this  profession — are  individuals  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  rouse  from  sleep  at  an  early 
hour  such  persons  as  have  business  at  the  market, 
and  must  be  there  betimes.  Their  wages  are  two 
sous  a  morning  for  each  subscriber  roused.  It 
seems  strange  that  a  profession  like  this  should 
require  any  particular  aptitude  or  capability,  but 
it  has  been  found  that  one  woman  will  wake  her 
customers  in  just  half  the  time  required  by  an- 
other. In  tiiTies  gone  by,  when  the  market-peo- 
ple lived  huddled  together  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  Halles,  a  good  reveilleure  would  wait 
upon  fifteen  or  twenty  subscribers  every  morning, 
and  thus  earn  thirty  oi*  forty  sous  before  day- 
break. But  now  that  the  new  Rue  de  Rivoli  has 
pierced  the  quarter,  its  denizens  have  been  dis- 
persed, and  the  wakeresses  find  it  iinpossible  to 
serve  more  than  half  a  dozen  customers  a  day. 
The  trade  is  falling  into  disuse. 

"  The  Eye-Witness  is  a  man  who  lives  by  crime 
— not  by  that  which  he  commits  himself,  but  by 
that  perpetrated  by  others.  The  moment  he  hears 
of  a  murder,  or  any  catastrophe  of  that  sort,  he 
immediately  repairs  to  the  scene  of  the  affair,  says 
he  knows  all  about  it,  picks  up  all  the  details  he 
can  find,  adds  to  them,  recounts  it  over  a  dozen 
limes,  gets  a  sort  of  notoriety  as  the  individual 
'  that  was  there  when  it  happened,'  leaves  his 
name  and  address  at  the  nearest  wine  shop,  and 
awaits  the  effect.  The  examining  judge  hears  of 
this  well-informed  gentleman,  and  with  a  view  to 
elucidate  the  case,  has  him  at  once  sent  for.  He 
conies,  is  sworn,  and  makes  a  totally  irrelevant 
deposition;  he  tells  what  somebody  else  said  that 
he  thought  a  third  person  had  imagined,  and  what 


he  guessed  was  the  motive  of  the  quarrel.  Beyond 
thai  he  can  throw  no  light  on  the  affliir.  But  he 
has  earned  his  two  francs — the  wages  of  every 
witness  summoned  to  testify — and  by  his  earnings 
in  this  way  he  lives. 

"  The  Second-Hand  Witness  liangs  about  the 
Palace  of  Justice,  and  as  gentlemen  who  have  tes- 
tified come  from  the  various  audience  rooms,  he 
asks  them  if  ihey  mean  to  draw  their  two  francs; 
if  they  do  not,  he  supplicates  them,  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  for  sympathy  with  a  wife  and  the  usual 
number  of  children,  to  pass  over  to  him  the  paper 
entitling  the  bearer  to  the  two  francs  in  question. 
The  Second-Hand  Witness  makes  hap-hazard 
money  enough  in  this  way  to  live  precariously  and 
die  in  the  hos|)ital. 

"The  Guardian  Angel  is  a  man  whose  duty 
it  is  to  fn  quent  the  drinking-shops,  and  the  mo- 
ment a  man  gets  tipsy,  to  take  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, to  accompany  him  home,  and  put  him  to 
bed.  The  individuals  practising  this  profession 
are  picked  men — men  who  never  drink  themselves 
— who  have  the  necessary  moral  authority  to  force 
obedience  from  the  drunken  creature  they  are  con- 
veying home — who  can  defend  liim  against  attack, 
and,  more  than  all,  who  can  prevent  him  from 
drinking  at  the  shops  they  pass  on  their  way.  The 
price  for  this  service  is  ten  sous  ;  and  there  is  not 
an  instance  on  record  of  an  individual  thus  pro- 
tected home  and  put  to  bed  having  failed  to  dis- 
charge this  debt  of  honour.  Il  is  a  rule  at  the 
drinking-shops,  that  when  a  man  cannot  stand,  he 
must  be  taken  off",  and  the  Angel  is  straightway 
called.  The  Angels  are  kindly  treated  by  the 
shop-keepers,  whose  interest  it  is  that  no  one  of 
his  customers  comes  to  harm.  They  receive  the 
odds  and  ends  of  the  dinner,  and  are  recommended 
to  the  neighbours,  when  a  reliable  man  for  some 
confidential  errand  is  wanted.  Their  honesty  is 
proverbial,  and  a  Bacchanalian  with  a  hundred 
francs  in  his  pocket,  who  is  confided  to  their 
charge,  is  morally  sure  of  finding  his  hundred 
francs  where  he  left  them,  when  he  wakes  the 
next  morning. 

"  A  rich  tippler  lately  deceased,  who  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  drinking  blue  wine  at  the 
barrier,  left  in  his  will  a  thousand  francs  to  each 
of  the  Guardians  who  alternately  conducted  him 
home,  after  his  nightly  potations  at  the  watering- 
pot  of  Montmartre. 

"  It  may  safely  be  said  that  not  one  person  out 
of  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Paris  is  aware 
of  the  existence  of  such  modes  of  obtaininji  a  liv- 
ing.  1  he  writer  of  the  feuilleton  I  have  abridged, 
says  that  he  has  learned  to  be  suprised  at  nothing, 
and  that  if  he  were  told  that  there  are  people  who 
earn  their  bread  by  making  tooth-picks  out  of  old 
moons,  he  should  accept  the  narrative  with  equa- 
nimity, and  believe  it  with  fanaticism. 

"  The  prefect  of  police  has  forbidden  wine  sell- 
ers to  have  voltaic  piles  upon  their  counters  for 
the  amusement  of  their  customers,  as  one  accident 
has  alieady  happened,  and  as  others  would  bo 
likely  to  follow,  were  the  practice  continued." 


Courtesy. — Courtesy  is  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  civilized  and  intelligent  society.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  refining  power  which  a 
higher  development  of  humanity  always  exerts 
upon  our  race.  By  courtesy  is  meant  that  beha- 
viour of  man  toward  man  that  he  would  ask  for 
himself.  It  is  but  a  part  of  the  mode  oi  currying 
out  Ihe  great  Christian  precept  which  lies  at  the 
b.i.se  of  order  and  harmony  among  men:  "Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  you.'  That  this  precept  which  implies 
courtesy  is  divine,  as  is  all  moral  truth,  is  proven 
by  our  common  appreciation  of  its  fitness  and 
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beauty.  Do  what  we  may  in  life,  the  wheels  of 
society  can  never  move  smoothly  and  well,  where 
the  spirit  of  courtesy  does  not  actuate  the  thoughts 
and  deeds  of  man  in  his  intercourse  with  man. 


In  Clayton  county,  Iowa,  an  immense  lead  mine 
was  lately  discovered  by  Messrs.  Holmes  &  Dick- 
son, who  have  taken  out  120,000  pounds  of  mine- 
ral within  the  last  four  weeks,  and  have  another 
100,000  in  sight.  The  lead  is  considered  good 
for  1,000,000  pounds.  It  is  said  to  be  found  on 
the  surface  of  ihe  upper  strata  of  manesian  lime 
stone,  and  about  eighty  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge.  The 
mineral  is  said  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  bringing 
at  the  rate  of  $31  per  thousand  pounds.  It  has 
now  become  the  settled  conviction,  at  least  with  a 
great  many,  that  the  whole  country  formerly  re- 
served by  the  government  for  mineral  purposes, 
will  prove  to  be  rich  in  lead  ore,  and  of  the  best 
quality. — D.  News. 

"A  person  never  appears  so  ridiculous  by  the 
qualities  he  has,  as  by  those  he  affects  to  have. 
He  gains  more  by  being  contented  to  be  seen  as  he 
is,  than  by  attempting  to  appear  what  he  is  not." 


Vanity  keeps  folks  in  favour  with  themselves 
who  are  out  ol"  favour  with  all  others. 


THIS  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  24,  1853. 


Some  years  ago,  when  the  United  States  go- 
vernment was  carrying  out  the  policy,  then  re- 
cently adopted,  of  removing  the  Indians  residing 
in  some  of  the  Southern  Slates  to  a  home  in  the 
west,  it  was  constantly  affirmed  by  those  filling 
the  highest  offices  in  the  government,  that  when 
once  the  aborigines  were  located  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, they  would  there  find  a  permanent  home, 
Irce  from  the  encroachments  and  intrusion  of  the 
whites,  and  secure  for  the  enjoyment  of  whatever 
course  they  might  be  inclined  to  pursue,  under  the 
protecting  care  of  their  Father,  the  President,  it 
is  a  humiliating  confession,  but  we  believe  it  to 
be  true,  that  the  superior  intelligence  and  power 
of  the  whi^e  man  were  employed  to  defraud  and 
to  coerce  the  poor  Indians  into  parting  wiih  the 
comparatively  small  reservations  left  of  the  great 
country  once  possessed  by  their  forefathers,  and 
which  had  been  time  and  again  secured  to  them 
by  nil  the  solemnities  of  formal  treaties.  The 
cupidity  of  interested  speculators,  anxious  to  get 
possession  of  the  rich,  and  in  many  instances  cul- 
tivated lands  of  the  half  civilized  red  man,  and  the 

arrogant  unfeelin"  demands  of  the  States  within  |  I'le  missionary  operations  among  tiiem  could  be  con 
whose  limits  they  were  residing, — bent  upon  dnv 


ing  far  west  of  the  Mississippi,  affords  no  protec- 
tion to  the  aboriginee  from  the  rapacity  of  his 
stronger  pale-faced  brethren.  It  would  seem  as 
though  the  general  government  would  allow  them 
no  permanent  resting  place,  no  country  they  can 
call  their  own. 

"  We  have  read  with  much  interest  the  report  of  Col- 
onel Manypenny,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  It 
presents  a  view  of  his  mission  to  the  Indian  country, 
west  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  (including,  of  course,  Ne- 
braska,) and  of  the  results  of  his  explorations  and  his 
councils." 

"  The  aggregate  population  of  the  tribes  with  whom 
he  held  councils,  is  143,820,  and  the  total  amount  of 
land  owned  by  them  is  estimated  at  13,225,430  acres, 
or  920  acres  to  each  soul.  The  aggregate  number  of 
the  tribes  he  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting,  is  11,597 
— amount  of  land  owned  by  them,  18,399,200  acres, 
1,585  acres  to  each  soul." 

"  Many  were  willing  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  lands, 
but  wished  to  reserve  for  their  own  use  the  tracts  lying 
on  the  borders  of  the  States.  To  this  course  they  were 
advised  by  both  the  traders  and  missionaries." 

"The  Commissioner  thinks  this  a  most  mischievous 
policy.  All  the  great  routes  to  the  Pacific  run  through 
these  tracts,  so  that  the  Indians  and  emigrants  are  mu- 
tually liable  to  annoyance  and  injury.  To  the  majority 
of  the  Indians,  too,  the  proximity  of  the  States  is  preg- 
nant with  evil,  as  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
corrupting  influences  of  reckless  white  men.  He  is  in 
favour  of  assigning  to  them  new  homes  on  lands  remote 
from  the  white  settlements,  and  from  the  great  thorough- 
fares." 

"  The  Commissioner  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  by 
postponing  for  a  little  while  negotiations  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  Indian  title,  and  leaving  the  tribes  to 
deliberate  on  the  subject,  under  the  friendly  counsels 
he  had  given  them,  much  more  favourable  treaties  both 
for  them  and  for  the  United  States,  could  be  formed ; 
and  this  was  his  reason  for  not  proceeding  at  once  with 
the  negotiations." 

"  The  Commissioner  closes  his  report  as  follows  : 
"  '  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  most  of  the  tribes  will  be 
willing  by  next  spring  to  abandon  the  idea  of  reserving 
portions  of  their  present  tracts  adjoining  the  States. 
This  appeared  to  be  a  cherished  idea  with  the  Indians, 
and  they  were,  in  my  opinion,  encouraged  in  it  by  some 
of  the  missionaries  and  traders.  In  my  judgment,  every 
good  influence  within  reach  of  these  people  ought  to  be 
brought  to  bear,  to  induce  them  to  cliange  their  minds, 
and  to  consent  to  sell  all  their  lands,  and  obtain  a  new 
and  more  desirable  home.  Individual  Indians  there 
are,  no  doubt,  who,  if  they  desired  reservations  of  the 
respective  tracts  on  which  they  live,  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  to  take  their  part  with  the  white 
man,  and  to  whom  such  reservations  might  be  granted. 
But  beyond  this,  it  is  very  desirable  for  the  interest  of 
both  the  red  and  white  man,  that  no  reservations  be 
made  ;  but  that  the  different  tribes  be  removed  from  the 
borders  of  the  States,  and  located  in  some  less  exposed 
place. 

"  '  These  border  tribes  have  lost  much  of  the  strength 
and  self-sustaining  power  of  the  truly  wild  Indians. 
Tliey  feel  their  weakness,  desire  the  protection  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  are  content  if  they  can  be  indulged  in 
idleness,  and  h)  some  extent  gratified  in  their  passions 
and  appetites. 

"They  might,  in  my  judgment,  with  safety  be  located 
on  small  tracts  of  land  contiguous  to  each  other,  where 


MONTBVlDEO.-^An  entire  cliange  has  taken  piac< 

in  the  Government,  unattended  with  bloodshed. 

MEXICO. — Santa  Anna  is  making  an  attempt  to  ha*( 
himself  proclaimed  Emperor.  Fourteen  cities,  and  fbui 
of  the  departments,  have  agreed  to  make  him  "  Supremi 
Dictator"  for  life. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  printing  ordered  by  las  j 
Congress,  cost  $317,551.  A  bill  has  been  introdocw  i 
into  the  Senate  for  the  payment  of  the  French  Spolift 
tion  claims.  i 
Since  the  1st  of  the  Ninth  month,  eleven  hundreij 
thousand  barrels  of  flour,  four  millions  seven  hundre(  I 
and  fifty  thou6and  bushels  of  wheat,  and  six  hundfeil 
and  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  have  been  exporle({ 
from  the  United  States  to  Europe.  • 
Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia.  Councils  are  advertis 
ing  for  sites  for  four  market-houses,  preparatory  to  re ! 
moving  the  present  ones  from  Market  street.  Death  ' 
last  week,  176.  \ 
Pittsburg,  it  is  calculated,  makes  use  of  more  tha  | 
twenty-two  millions  of  bushels  of  bituminous  coal  i/ 
her  dwellings  and  manufactories,  and  exports  mor' 
than  fourteen  millions  to  other  places.  An  inventioi; 
has  been  introduced  in  that  city,  by  which  the  smok  ] 
of  the  bituminous  coal  is  itself  consumed. 

Amount  of  anthracite  coal  sent  to  market  this  yeai' 
is  four  million  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousan  i 
tons.  An  increase  over  last  year  of  about  fifty  thoai 
sand  tons. 

New  York. — A  heavy  fall  of  snow  at  Buffalo.  Seve' 
ral  vessels  have  arrived  at  New  York,  loaded  with  goal 
no,  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  islands  in  th! 
Caribbean  Sea.  i 
Louisiana. — New  Orleans.  Deaths  by  cholera  latj 
week,  111.  A  heavy  storm  has  been  raging  tbrougi 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  doing  much  damage.  | 
Alabama. — A  bill  providing  for  the  general  educatioj 
of  the  children  in  the  State,  has  been  reported  intb, 
Legislature.  ' 


RECEIPTS.  ' 
Received  from  M.  A.  Baldwin,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  26;  froil 
John  Embree,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  from  Israel  Hall,  Ind' 
$2,  vol.  27  ;  from  A.  Garretson,  agent,  0.,  for  S.  (j 
Michener,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  from  Pbebe  Vickers,  $2,  vol.  2lj 
from  Stephen  Hobson,  agent,  0.,  for  Evan  Smith,  $5,  li 
No.  7,  vol.  28,  for  Joel  Gilbert,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  from  Tho 
Kite,  0.,  $2,  vol.  26  ;  from  E.  Bundy,  agent,  O.,  for  ]' 
Doudna,  $2,  vol.  27,  for  Eph.  Williams,  $4,  vols.  i| 
and  27.  1 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  23d  of  Eleventh  mont 
1853,  at  Downingtown  meeting.  Pa.,  John  Cope,  of 
Bradford,  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Jonathan  C. 
Mary  Ann  Baldwin. 


ing  them  from  their  possessions,  be  the  conse- 
quences wh.it  ihoy  might, — \tere constantly  urging 
the  consummation  ol  the  foregone  conclusion  of 
the  general  government;  and  the  removal  was  at 
Inst  uccomplishod.  The  wretchedness  and  misery 
which  have  resulted  to  the  poor  Indians  from  be- 
ing thus  driven  from  their  long-loved  homes,  and 
thrown  upon  lands  of  which  ihey  knew  little  or 
ni)lhing,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  tribes 
which  looked'on  them  as  intruders,  and  a  lawful 
prey,  will  perhaps  never  be  lully  revealed;  but 
enough  is  known  to  make  us  fear  thai  this  system, 
so  pertinaciously  pursued  by  our  government, 
savours  as  strongly  of  cruelly  as  of  injustice. 

By  the  lollowing  which  wc  extract  from  the 
"National  Era"  ol  the  I5ih  instant,  it  appears 
that  the  same  policy  is  still  pursued,  and  that  be- 1  yet  successful. 


hided  more  efliciently  and  with  less  means  ;  where  the 
Government  agents  could  have  daily  supervision  over 
them,  and  where  that  portion  of  each  tribe  who  have 
made  some  advances,  and  who  desire  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  civilization,  could  have  the  aid  and  encour- 
agement of  each  other's  society  and  each  other's  expe- 
rience ;  and  whore,  in  fine,  all  good  influences  could  be 
coucenlratcd  to  counteract  those  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter, which  now  and  always  will  beset  the  paths  of  these 
unfortunalc  people.'  " 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 
Dy  steamship  Asia,  we  have  Liverpool  dates  to  the 
3rd  instant. 

EN'GLA.N'D. — A  heavy  decline  in  the  grain  market. 
Cotton  unchanged.  Much  suffering  among  unemployed 
operatives.    Money  market  stringent. 

RUSSIA  .V.NI)  i'LUKKY'.— Winter  has  bad  a  peace- 
able effect  on  the  contending  armies  in  Europe.  In  Asia 
military  operations  still  continue,  and  the  Turks  are  as 


Died,  at  her  residence,  in  Norton,  Bristol  connli 
Mass.,  on  the  28th  of  Tenth  month,  1853,  Rachel  Li, 
CON,  widow  of  the  late  Luther  Lincon,  in  the  82nd  y€l 
of  her  age  ;  an  esteemed  and  worthy  member  of  Swaj 
sey  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  "As  a  shock  of  (*i 
cometh  in  in  its  season,"  so  this  dear  Friend  we  tra 
has  been  gathered,  "  in  a  full  age,"  into  the  heaverj 
garner,  having  had  a  clear  sight  and  sense  granted  h| 
that  all  was  well  with  her.  j 

 ,  on  the  17tb  inst.,  in  the  60th  ye.ar  of  her  gj 

Mabqaret  Sueppard,  a  valuable  member  and  oversii 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
the  Northern  District.  Being  possessed  of  a  stro 
mind  and  clear  judgment,  and  having  in  early  life  St 
mitted  her  neck  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  abode  un(| 
it,  she  became  thereby  peculiarly  fitted  for  service  inti 
church.  Her  indisposition  was  of  several  months'  Ci 
tinuance  ;  and  although  the  enemy  was  permitted  at  tin 
to  assault  her,  she  was  enabled  by  keeping  close  to  i 
Captain  of  her  salvation,  to  resist  all  his  fiery  darts,  r 
to  endure  great  suffering  of  body  with  much  patiei 
and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  On  different  oc 
sions  she  expressed  her  belief,  that  through  the  mei 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  her  sins  had  beeu  blotted  c 
and  that  a  mansion  was  prepared  for  her,  saying  on 
morning  of  her  decease,  "  All  is  peace."  Having  fou]' 
the  good  fight,  and  kept  the  faith,  we  reverently  beli'' 
she  has  joined  the  innumerable  company  who,  hav; 
come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  washed  their  ro' 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  are  now  before  the  thronif 
God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple. 
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HYTO-THEOLOGY,  OR  BOTANY  AND  RELIGION. 

fContinued  from  page  114.) 

'  The  arrangement  of  the  flowers  on  the  stem 
ies.    Flower  buds  are  produced  either  at  the 
remity  of  the  main  stalk,  as  in  the  little  genti- 
;lla;  or  they  are  produced  at  the  points  where 
leaves  join  the  stems,  as  in  the  periwinkle  and 
rlet  pimpernel.    In  the  former  case,  a  single 
;ver  terminates  the  floral  axis,  and  any  other 
fl;vers  which  may  be  afterwards  developed  are 
apys  further  from  the  centre.    In  the  latter 
c 
fl 
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it 

lit.  si' 
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inli  te' 


e,  the  axis  goes  on  lengthening  and  producing 
vers  as  it  gi'ows;  these  flowers  arising  from 
ves  called  floral.  These  floral  leaves  are 
Siietimes  very  small  and  coloured,  as  in  the  hy- 
a  nth.  Occasionally,  in  place  of  flower-buds, 
SI  ks  bearing  hairs  are  produced.  In  this  case 
(Us  seen  that  the  production  of  hairs  indicates  a 
deneration  of  parts,  or  an  abortive  state  of 
tik 

J  .f  The  flowering  of  plants  takes  place  at  differ- 
(!■  periods  of  the  year,  and  thus  a  calendar  of  the 
wsons  may  be  constructed.  By  observing  the 
ct  time  when  plants  in  the  same  garden  flower 
-ir'lifferent  years,  an  indication  will  be  given  of 
nature  of  the  season.  The  mezereon  and 
w-drow,  hepatica  and  winter  aconite,  put  forth 
r  flowers  in  February  in  this  country,  the 
nrose  and  crocus  in  March,  the  cowslip  and 
x)dil  in  April,  the  great  mass  of  plants  in  May 
June,  many  in  July,  and  August,  and  Sep- 
ber,  the  meadow-saff'ron  and  strawberry-tree 
irOctober  and  November,  and  the  Christmas 
Tie  in  December.  Besides  annual  periods,  some 
ii  flt'ers  exhibit  diurnal  periods  of  expansion  and 
'  c!|3ing.  On  this  principle  Linnceus  constructed 
':Viit  he  called  a  floral  clock,  in  which  each  hour 
■w  s  marked  by  the  opening  of  some  flower." 
'The  closing  of  flowers  also  follows  a  periodi. 

[law.    Most  flowers  close  during  darkness 
e  close  even  in  daylight.    Thus  the  salsafy 
ts  up  its  heads  of  flowers  about  midday,  and 
chiccory  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  Many 
l/ers  are  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  day  as 
:Kards  moisture,  dryness,  cloudiness,  or  clear- 
s.    In  cloudy  and  rainy  weather,  the  flowers 
he  scarlet  pimpernel,  called  poor-man's  wea 
r-glass,  remain  closed.    So  also  do  the  heads 
lowers  of  the  daisy,  dandelion,  and  other  com 
ite  plants.    By  this  means  the  essential  organs 
;he  flower  are  protected  from  injury.  The 
iction  of  the  flowers  of  some  plants  seems  to 
nfluenced  by  the  sun's  rays ;  and  the  name 
gjisole,  or  sun-flower,  was  given  from  an  im- 


pression  that  the  heads  of  flowers  inclined  towards 
the  part  of  the  heavens  where  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing. This  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  the 
case  with  the  sun-flower  as  grown  in  this  country. 

"The  diurnal  periods  in  flowering  are  alluded 
to  by  the  poet  in  the  following  lines  : — 

'  In  every  copse  and  sheltered  dell. 
Unveiled  to  the  observant  eye, 
Are  faithful  monitors  who  tell 

How  pass  the  hours  and  seasons  by. 

The  green-robed  children  of  the  spring 
Will  mark  the  periods  as  they  pass, 

Mingle  with  leaves  Time's  feathered  wing. 
And  bind  with  flowers  his  silent  glass. 

See  Hieracium's  various  tribes 

Of  plumy  fruit  and  radiant  flowers 

The  course  of  time  their  blooms  describe, 
And  wake  and  sleep  appointed  hours. 

Broad  o'er  its  imbricated  cup 

The  Goatsbeard  spreads  its  purple  rays, 

But  shuts  its  cautious  florets  up, 
Retiring  from  the  noontide  blaze. 

On  upland  shores  the  shepherds  mark 

The  hour  when,  as  the  dial  true, 
Cichoriuni  to  the  towering  lark 

Lifts  her  soft  eyes,  serenely  blue. 

Thus,  in  each  flower  and  simple  bell 

That  in  our  path  betrodden  lie. 
Are  sweet  remembrancers,  who  tell 

How  fast  the  winged  moments  fly  !' 

"  The  Calyx.  This  is  the  outer  covering  or 
envelope  of  the  flower.  It  is  usually  of  a  green- 
ish hue  like  leaves.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
variously  coloui-ed,  as  in  the  fuchsia  and  Indian 
cress.  It  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  parts 
called  sepals,  which  are  either  distinct  from  each 
other,  as  in  the  common  buttercup  and  wallflow- 
er, or  are  united  together  more  or  less  completely, 
as  in  the  harebell,  gentianella,  and  dead-nettle. 
The  calyx  in  the  case  of  the  gooseberry,  currant, 
pear,  apple,  pomegranate,  and  many  other  plants, 
forms  a  covering  of  the  fruit,  and  remains  attach- 
ed to  it  when  ripe.  In  some  plants  the  calyx  is 
inconspicuous,  and  is  reduced  to  a  mere  rim  or 
slight  projection,  as  in  hemlock  and  in  certain 
Rhododendrons.  In  the  case  of  such  plants  as 
the  thistle,  dandelion,  artichoke,  and  others  which 
belong  to  the  large  division  called  Composites, 
which  have  numerous  small  flowers  on  a  com 
mon  head,  the  calyx  is  united  to  the  fruit,  and 
appears  at  the  upper  part  of  it  in  the  form  of 
hairs  or  pappus.  This  is  a  degeneration  of  the 
calyx,  which  is  made  subservient  to  the  scatter- 
ing of  the  seed,  and  in  the  case  of  thistles  is  the 
means  of  diffusing  extensively  these  noxious 
weeds. 

"  The  order  of  Composites,  to  which  the  thistle 
belongs,  is  the  largest  and  most  generally  diffused 
of  all  known  tribes  of  plants.  There  are  now  as 
many  species  belonging  to  the  order,  as  there 
were  known  plants  in  the  whole  world  in  the  time 
of  Linnseus,  and  almost  all  have  the  hairy  calyx. 
Thistles  themselves  are  generally  distributed. 
Many  species  have  been  noticed  by  travellers  in 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Hasselquist,  during  a  short 
visit  to  Judea,  observed  from  eight  to  ten  different 
species  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Rama,  and 
one  on  Mount  Tabor.    Thistles,  and  plants  allied 


to  them,  now  cover  spots  where  formerly  culture 
extended.  Thus  the  prediction  of  Hosea  is  ful- 
filled, '  The  thorn  and  the  thistle  shall  come  up 
on  their  altars.'  The  injury  which  thistles,  and 
plants  like  them,  cause  to  fields  is  very  great,  ow- 
ing to  the  mode  in  which  the  fruit  is  scattered  by 
the  winds,  and  this  altered  hairy  calyx  is  the 
means  employed  for  doing  so.  May  we  not  see 
in  this  the  curse  of  thistles? — (Gen.  iii.  18.) 
The  calyx  is  not  developed  as  in  other  plants,  but 
is  abortive,  blighted  as  it  were  and  changed  into 
hairs,  which,  as  already  shown,  indicate  degene- 
ration. Thus  thistles  add  to  the  sweat  and  toil 
of  man  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  was  the 
soil  which  was  cursed  by  God  (Gen.  iii.  17),  and 
to  it  we  must  trace  the  state  of  the  vegetation. 
What  it  is  in  the  soil  which  gives  rise  to  all  the 
degeneration  in  vegetable  productions,  and  the 
arrestment  in  development,  we  know  not.  To 
keep  up  its  fertility,  man  requires  to  labour  con- 
stantly. The  whole  system  of  agriculture  shows 
that  materials  require  to  be  supplied,  and  that  no 
soil  will  continue  to  produce  good  crops  fit  for 
food  without  the  addition  of  manure.  It  may  be 
that  the  sources  whence  fertility  arises,  whence 
the  ammonia  and  other  substances  essential  for 
plant  growth  are  derived,  may  have  been  so  closed 
up  and  so  changed  as  to  be  no  longer  available 
for  the  purposes  of  man.  Even  in  the  very  dete- 
riorations and  degenerations  of  creation  we  see 
beauty  ;  what  then  must  it  have  been  when  God 
pronounced  it  good  1  In  the  present  earth,  there 
are  abundant  indications  of  the  curse  ;  but  we  are 
enabled  to  look  forward  to  its  removal,  when  there 
shall  be  a  new  earth  as  well  as  a  new  heaven, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  (Isa.  Ixv,  17,  Ixvi. 
22  ;  Rev,  xxi.  1),  when  all  will  be  complete  and 
perfect,  when  the  earih  shall  yield  her  increase, 
and  God,  even  our  own  God,  shall  give  us  his 
blessing. — (Ps.  Ixvii.  6.)  Believers  shall  then  be 
as  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord 
that  He  may  be  glorified. — (Isa.  Ixi.  3.) 

"  The  Corolla.  This  is,  generally  speaking, 
the  showy  part  of  the  plant  in  which  the  gay  col- 
ours of  the  flowers  reside.  It  is  sometimes  want- 
ing, as  in  nettles,  willows,  and  catkin-bearing 
trees.  When  present,  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
leaves  called  petals,  which  are  either  distinct  from 
each  other,  as  in  the  butter-cup,  wallflower,  cin- 
quefoil,  and  rose,  or  united  together  in  various 
ways,  as  in  the  gentian,  foxglove,  frogs-mouth, 
and  dead-nettle.  The  petals  are  composed  of  a 
congeries  of  minute  cells,  each  containing  colour- 
ing matter  and  delicate  spirals  interspersed,  all 
being  covered  by  a  thin  epidermal  coat,  or  skin. 
The  coloured  cells  are  distinct  from  one  another, 
and  thus  a  dark  colour  may  be  at  one  part  and  a 
light  colour  at  another.  How  exquisitely  are  the 
colours  of  flowers  diversified,  and  with  what  a 
masterly  skill  are  their  varied  hues  arranged  ! 
Whether  blended  or  separated,  as  Thornton  re- 
marks, they  are  evidently  under  the  control  of  a 
taste  which  never  falls  short  of  the  perfection  of 
elegance.  The  Creator  has  added  to  them  the 
charms  of  an  endless  novelty,  to  please  the 
eye  and  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  man. 
When  with  microscopic  eye  we  examine  the 
flower  of  the  lily  of  the  field,  and  observe  the 
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bcnuiiful  structure  in  which  the  colours  are  de- 
veloped, and 

'  See  how  nature  paints  her  colours,' 

how  truly  may  we  exclaim,  'Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. — (Matt, 
vi.  29  ;  Luke  xii.  27).  The  tints  of  his  kingly 
robes  might  have  been  as  bright  and  varied  ;  but 
where  were  the  cells  and  the  delicate  tissues  of 
ihe  flower  ? 

"The  colours  of  flowers  are  arranged  in  two 
marked  series,  the  yellow  and  the  blue.  A  plant 
belonging  to  the  yellow  series  may  exhibit  all  the 
lints  of  white,  yellow,  and  red,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  the  power  of  becoming  blue.  So 
also  with  a  plant  of  the  blue  series.  It  too  may 
exhibit  varying  tints  of  white  and  red  and  blue, 
but  generally  refuses  to  become  yellow.  The 
tulip,  the  dahlia,  and  the  rose,  belong  to  the  yel- 
low scries;  and  while,  by  cultivation,  they  exhibit 
innumerable  changes,  yet  they  have  not  been 
made  blue.  The  common  harebell  belongs  to 
the  blue  series,  and  is  not  seen  to  assume  the 
yellow.  Such  appears  to  be  tiie  general  law, 
although  there  are  no  doubt  some  apparent  excep- 
tions, especially  in  cases  (such  as  the  pansy) 
where  blue  and  yellow  occur  in  the  petals  of  the 
same  flower.  But  it  still  remains  to  be  proved 
that  a  petal  truly  yellow  can  be  changed  by  the 
art  of  the  gardener  into  blue. 

"The  fragrance  and  odours  of  flowers  reside 
generally  in  the  petals.  These  are  owing  to  vo- 
latile matters  which  arc  not  easily  detected,  the 
subtile  particles  of  which  are  diffused  through  the 
air  in  a  way  which  eludes  the  researches  of  man. 
Some  colours  are  associated  frequently  with  cer 
tain  kinds  of  odours.  Thus  dark  brown  flowers, 
such  as  those  of  stapelias,  have  usually  very 
fetid  and  disagreeable  odours.  Hence  they  are 
called  carrion  flowers,  and  are  noted  for  attract- 
ing flics,  which  probably  serve  an  important  pur- 
pose, as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  seed.  Sunshine  has  in  general  a 
marked  cflect  in  developing  the  odours  of  flowers. 
Hence  in  those  climates  where  the  sun  displays 
all  its  brightness,  the  air  is  perfumed  with  fra- 
grant odours.  In  many  cases,  alternate  showers 
and  sunshine  bring  out  particular  odours;  and  in 
some  instances  the  iierfuines  are  intermittent,  and 
are  only  given  out  during  the  night.  The  plants 
called  tristcs  or  sad  by  Litmaius,  including  the 
night-smelling  stock  and  pelargonium,  are  of  this 
nature,  and  so  are  several  species  of  night-flower- 
ing cerus. 

"  Tlie  Stamens.  These  form  the  third  series 
of  parts  in  the  flower.  Like  the  other  parts  of 
the  flower,  they  are  considered  as  a  modification 
of  leaves.  In  double  flowers,  tlicy  are  converted 
into  petals.  They  consist  usually  of  two  parts, 
u  stalk  or  filament  supporting  two  small  cellular 
bags  at  the  top  of  it,  which  are  called  the  anther 
lobes.  The  anther  contains  a  powder,  often  of  a 
yellow  colour,  called  pollen,  which  is  essential  to 
the  production  of  perfect  seed  in  flowering  plants. 
At  a  certain  period  of  growth,  this  powder  is  dis- 
charged from  the  anther,  which  opens  by  means 
of  slits,  or  of  hinges,  as  in  the  barberry  and  lau- 
rel, or  holes,  as  in  the  heath,  rhododendron,  and 
potato,  to  allow  its  escape.  The  anther  has  two 
coverings,  the  inner  of  which  often  contains  elas- 
tic spirals,  which  seem  to  assist  in  the  opening  of 
the  lobes.  The  pollen,  or  the  dust  of  flowers, 
when  examined  by  the  microscope,  presents  mul- 
tiplied forms.  It  must  be  a|)plied  to  the  pistil  or 
central  part  of  the  flower,  in  order  that  the  seed 
may  be  perfected. 

(To  bo  coniinucd.) 


ordinary  custom  prevails  among  the  Vizres,  a 
powerful  tribe,  occupying  an  extensive  district  in 
Cabul,  among  the  mountains  between  Persia  and 
India.  It  is  in  fact,  a  female  prerogative  that  has 
no  parallel  among  any  other  people  upon  the 
earth,  and  that  reverses  what  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  looking  upon  as  tl  e  natural  order  of  things — 
the  women  choose  their  husbands,  and  not  the 
husbands  their  wives.  If  a  woman  be  pleased 
with  a  man  she  sends  the  drummer  of  a  camp  to 
pin  a  handkerchief  to  his  cap,  with  a  pin  with 
which  she  used  to  fasten  her  hair.  The  drummer 
watches  his  opportunity,  and  does  this  in  public, 
naming  the  woman,  and  the  man  is  obliged  to 
marry  her  if  he  can  pay  her  price  to  her  father. 


Woman's  Rig/Us  in  the  East — A  most  exlra- 


From  Tlie  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

NEW  BRICK  MACHINE. 

This  machine,  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Mower 
and  VVoodvvorth,  of  Boston,  operates  as  follows: 
The  clay  used,  enters  the  machine  dry,  and  by 
means  of  a  combination  of  rollers  and  sieves  is 
reduced  to  a  uniform  degree  of  fineness.  The 
pulverized  clay  then  passes  into  the  press  of  the 
machine,  where  there  are  moulds  for  six  bricks, 
into  which  it  falls,  and  immediately  receives  two 
severe  blows  from  above  succeeded  by  powerful 
pressure  from  below.  These  blows  and  pressure 
give  it  the  shape  and  character  of  bricks  directly. 
The  clay,  in  the  shape  of  bricks,  is  now  delivered 
from  the  machine  upon  a  little  frame  so  rapidly, 
that  it  requires  the  constant  labour  of  two  men  to 
put  the  bricks  into  wheelbarrows.  They  are 
thus  forthwith  conveyed  directly  to  the  kiln,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  intermediate  process 
whatever.  The  moulds  being  exactly  shaped, 
and  made  of  metal,  and  the  clay  being,  by  im- 
mense force  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  perfectly 
fitted  to  the  moulds,  these  unburnt  bricks  have  a 
marble-like  smoothness  of  surface,  and  an  exqui- 
site accuracy  of  shape,  altogether  surpassing 
those  made  in  the  ordmary  way.  The  number 
of  bricks  which  this  invention  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing in  a  given  time  can  easily  be  estimated.  At 
each  revolution  of  the  machine,  six  new  bricks 
are  delivered  ;  and  the  number  of  revolutions  is 
seven  or  eight  in  a  minute.  The  number  made 
in  an  hour  thus  certainly  exceeds  twenty-five 
hundred.  When  it  is  recollected  that  this  num- 
ber can  be  continued  day  after  day,  without  re- 
gard to  the  accidental  changes  of  weather,  the 
great  capacities  of  the  machine  for  accomplish- 
ing a  large  amount  oi'  work  in  a  short  time,  are 
apparent.  It  should  be  observed,  that  although 
it  is  no  part  of  the  plan  that  the  clay  used  in  the 
machine  should  be  at  all  wet,  yet  the  pulveriza- 
tion of  the  lumps  of  the  material  in  the  first  part 
of  the  |)rocess  brings  out  a  slight  degree  of  mois- 
ture, so  that  the  powder  which  is  subjected  to 
pressure  is  slightly  damp;  and  this  doubtless  adds 
somewhat  to  iho  tenacity  and  firmness  of  the 
bricks.  This  dampness,  however,  does  not  ex- 
ceed that  which  is  usual  in  bricks  when  they  are 
considered  dry  enough  to  be  placed  in  the  kilns. 

The  iiammer  or  ram  which  descends  upon  the 
[clay  in  the  moulds  v/cighs  about  four  thousand 
■  pounds.  The  mechanical  force  which  is  brought 
'to  bear  upon  each  brick  is  estimated  at  one  hun- 
jdred  pounds.  The  whole  weight  of  the  machine, 
[including  the  pulverizer  and  screens,  exceeds 
I  twenty  tons.    The  cost  is  83,200. 

The  bricks,  when  burnt,  are  found  to  have 
shrunk  less  than  those  made  in  the  ordinary  way, 
probably  on  account  of  their  greater  density  ; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  they  retain  their  smooth- 
ness of  surface  and  accuracy  of  form.  On  break- 
ing one,  its  compactness  and  soundness  are  im- 


mediately obvious.    As  they  thus  can  absorb  bu 
little  moisture,  they  are  capable  of  standing  thi' 
frost  of  the  severest  climate  without  injury.  Ai 
experiment  in  a  crushing  mach  ne,  by  the  super 
intendent  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  shovvei 
the  strength  of  the  bricks  to  be  sixteen  thousan 
six  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch.    At  tli 
same  time  it  was  found  that,  by  the  absorption  Cj 
one  of  the  bricks  and  the  atmospheric  evaporatioi  * 
together,  during  fourteen  hours,  there  was  cor!" 
sumed  less  than  half  a  gill  out  of  a  gallon  c 
water. 

The  actual  use  of  the  bricks,  so  far  as  we  hav 
heard,  justifies  all  the  expectations  which  woul 
be  formed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  process  ( 
their  manufacture,  and  shows  that  they  are  in  n 
respect  inferior  to  those  made  in  the  ordinar 
way.  Indeed,  they  are  unquestionably  bette  ' 
We  are  told  that  they  have  been  used  in  buili 
ings  with  entire  satisfaction,  and  that  some  i 
them  exposed  during  the  last  winter,  in  sidewall 
in  Boston,  remain  as  perfect  as  when  they  wei 
laid.  The  best  quality  of  bricks  can  be  made  b 
these  machines  at  a  less  expense  than  the  coarf 
common  bricks  made  by  the  ordinary  processe:i 

The  present  invention  is  so  different,  both  \ 
principle  and  operation,  from  all  former  machinei 
and  is  so  perfect  in  theory,  simple  in  constructio 
and  successful  in  its  results,  that  we  can  hard 
doubt  that  its  use  will  eventually  entirely  supe 
sede  that  of  all  other  processes. 

We  derive  the  foregoing  facts  from  the  Boatf 
"  To-Aixyr— Editor. 


From  the  New  Yorit  Tribune 

Wool  antl  Woollen  Wannfactures. 

(Concluded  from  page  115.) 

The  cloth  is  next  subjected  to  the  scourii 
process.  It  is  placed  in  a  wooden  trough,  soi 
and  water  are  let  in,  and  wooden  mallets  are  ei 
ployed  to  beat  it  until  clean.  It  is  then  rinsed 
clean  water,  and  if  not  dyed  in  the  wool,  is  th' 
dyed. 

Fulling  or  felting  is  the  next  important  procei 
[t  is  in  this  operation  that  that  peculiar  body  a 
consistency  is  produced,  for  which  the  West 
England  cloth  is  esteemed.    In  this  process 
necessity  for  well  assorted  wool  becomes  pec 
liarly  apparent.    Unless  the  wool  possesses  na 
rally  r\  felting  quality,  no  beating  will  ever  can 
it  to  become  so  united  as  to  form  one  solid  bo(| 
Microscopic  discoveries  have  been  made  within  \ 
last  few  years,  which  have  led  to  a  revelation 
much  of  the  mystery  of  felting.  Examined  throu 
a  powerful  microscope,  the  short  fibre  exhibits 
appearance  of  a  continuous  vegetable  grow 
from  which  there  arc  sprouting,  and  all  tendi 
in  one  direction  from  the  root  to  the  other  exl| 
milies,  numerous  leaves  like  calicues  or  cu| 
each  terminating  in  a  short  i)oint.    It  is  easy! 
perceive  how  easily  one  of  these  fibres  will  m 
in  the  direction  from  root  to  point,  while  its 
traction  must  be  difficult,  being  obstructed  by 
tendency  of  the  little  branches.    In  a  fibre  of 
rino  wool,  the  number  of  these  serrations  or  \ 
jeclions  amounted  to  2,400  in  the  space  of  ' 
inch.    In  a  fibre  of  Saxon  wool  of  acknowied  I 
superior  felting  quality,  there  were  2,720  sei- 
tions.    South  Downs'  wool,  being  inferior  to  ih' 
two  for  felling  power,  only  contained  2,080 
rations  in  one  inch  of  fibre,  while  Leicester  w'l 
contained  no  more  than  1,860  in  one  inch, 
Leicester  wool  is  known  to  be  but  little  adai'' 
for  felting  purposes.    In  order  that  these  pecu' 
fibres  may  be  compelled  to  embrace  each  otifi 
so  as  to  become  consolidated  into  one  mass,  ;6 
cloth  is  subjected  to  the  following  operation' 
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l;ge  mass  of  cloth  is  folded  into  many  piles  and 
|t  into  the  fulling-mill,  where  it  is  subjected  to 
t-3  action  of  two  heavy  wooden  mallets  or  stocks. 
''jG  superfine  cloth  has  four  fallings  of  three 
Kurs  each,  with  a  thick  solution  of  Castile  soap, 
s  ead  between  each  layer  of  cloth  each  time. 
Jiring  these  violent  concussions,  the  fibres  are 
d  ven  into  the  closest  possible  contact  with  each 
c  er,  and  those  little  serrations  become  inextri- 
coly  united,  and  each  thread  both  of  warp  and 
vft,  is  so  compacted  with  those  that  are  contigu- 
o;  to  it,  that  the  whole  seems  formed  into  one 
Si)stance,  not  liable,  like  other  woven  goods,  to 
•avel  when  cut  with  the  scissors.  In  this  pro- 
s,  cloth  is  thickened  considerably,  but  dimin- 
ed  in  length  and  breadth.  It  feels  like  cha- 
is  leather. 

Teazling,  or  raising,  is  the  next  process.  Tea- 
3  are  the  seed  pods  of  the  dipsacus  fallonum, 
ing  small  hooked  points  on  the  surfaces.  Vari- 
attempts  have  been  made  to  subsiitute  metallic 
tits  for  these  vegetable  brushes;  but  nothing 
yet  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  so  well 
;he  natural  teazle.  Efforts  have  been  made 
nonopolize  the  growth  of  teazles  in  the  West 
England,  their  value  for  this  particular  opera- 
being  well  known.  They  will  grow,  how- 
r,  on  any  soil,  but  are  best  suited  to  a  loam 
grass.  Every  piece  of  cloth  wears  up  from 
00  to  2,000  teazles.  The  reason  why  they 
wer  better  than  steel  wire  is,  what  at  first 
it  would  appear  to  be  iheir  greatest  disadvan- 
their  weakness.  When  the  steel  wire  hook 
stitute  for  the  teazle  catches  on  the  cloth,  it 
s  it  and  perhaps  makes  a  hole  in  the  piece, 
le,  when  the  teazle  catches  the  cloth,  it  gives 
r  and  saves  the  piece.  The  teazles  are  fixed 
nd  a  cylinder  so  as  to  form  even  cords  or 
shes,  and  these  revolve  against  the  surface  of 
cloth  which  is  stretched  against  the  teazle 
nder  by  means  of  rollers,  round  which  it  is 
wn.  There  is  a  small  cylinder  of  similar 
struction  so  adjusted  against  the  surface  of 
large  cylinder  as  to  clean  the  wool  from  the 
les.  This  machine  is  called  the  gig-mill. 
!'he  shearing  is  performed  by  a  revolving  cyl- 
ir  on  which  are  placed  knives  of  a  worm-like 
sloping  form  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  other 
ves  fixed  in  such  a  position  as  to  resemble  the 
on  of  shears.  The  cloth  passes  lightly  through 
machine,  after  which  it  is  put  upon  rollers 
subjected  to  the  action  of  steam,  which  in- 
ises  its  firmness,  and  imparts  a  brilliant  lustre 
he  surface.  It  is  again  teazled  and  sheared, 
ch  process  is  repeated  several  tirties  until  its 
ace  is  worked  down  to  a  close,  thick  and 
rt  nap.  It  is  then  subjected  to  the  process  of 
ming  and  brushing  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
a  stretched  upon  tenter  hooks  and  racks  in  the 
n  air,  brushed,  and  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  af- 
vard  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure.  The 
ss  plates  being  heated  by  sleam,  the  whole 
;e  of  cloth,  which  is  placed  between  glazed 

fsboards,  is  made  thoroughly  hot  while  subject 
e  pressure.    It  is  then  packed  for  market. 
Lttempts  have  long  been  made  to  make  felling 
srsede  spinning  and  weaving.    It  has  succeed- 
n  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  hats,  in 
ch  rabbit's  down  is  also  a  material  of  large 
sumption.    It  has  also  succeeded  with  regard 
"  j    )eavers  and  other  heavy  goods  ;  but  its  appli- 
on  to  superfine  cloth  remains,  at  present,  an 
2ct  of  interesting  experiment,  the  success  ol 
*w|ch  is  doubtful.    The  greatest  objection  to  the 
"  8|lcimens  we  have  seen,  is  the  want  of  that  elas 
tiiy  which  is  so  important  an  element  in  all 
c  hs  used  for  close-fitting  garments.    But  there 
a  many  purposes  to  which  fine  felt  may  be  ap- 


plied, such  as  shawls,  cloaks,  loose  overcoats,  and 
all  garments  on  which  there  is  no  particular 
stretch.  The  greatest  perfection  yet  attained  in 
the  felling  art,  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Union 
Manufacturing  Company,  Norwalk,  Conn.  The 
process  of  manufacturing  felts  adopted  by  this 
Company,  is  different  to  that  of  any  other  manu- 
facturers we  have  heard  of.  A  number  of  the 
fine  webs  of  wool  from  the  carding  engine  are 
drawn  over  a  smooth  metallic  bed,  covering  a  sur- 
face proportionate  to  the  width  of  the  piece.  The 
first  layer  is  succeeded  by  a  cross  layer  of  a  simi- 
lar character ;  this  is  succeeded  by  another  length- 
wise, and  then  another  across,  repeating  the  ope- 
ration till  the  requisite  thickness  is  attained.  As 
many  as  thirty  layers  are  sometimes  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  one  thickness  of  felt.  These 
layers  are  next  subject  to  the  action  of  a  large 
metallic  beater,  weighing  two  tons.  This  beating 
is  continued  until  the  wool  is  all  consolidated  into 
one  compact  mass  or  felt.  In  some  of  the  goods 
the  wool  is  dyed  first,  and  the  webs  being  alter- 
nately dark  and  light,  stripes  and  plaids  are  form- 
ed, each  bar  of  colour  being  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  wide.  The  beavers  and  petershams  ma- 
nufactured by  this  Company  exceed  anything  of 
the  kind  we  have  seen,  either  at  the  Exhibition  or 
elsewhere.  They  are  heavy,  strong,  and  very 
solid.  .  .  .  The  spinning  doubtless  increases  the 
elasticity  of  wool,  and  we  are  not  yet  convinced 
that  this  contracting  power  can  be  secured  where 
spinning  and  weaving  are  dispensed  with.  We 
tested  the  strength  of  the  thinnest  felt,  and  found 
that  a  needle  pierced  close  to  the  edge  did  not 
break  out.  ...  A  felted  lamb's  wool  for  linings  to 
gloves  is  admirably  adapted  to  prevent  frost  from 
causing  numbness  in  the  fingers.  .  .  . 

The  best  Wool  Beavers  in  the  Exhibition  are 
undoubtedly  those  known  as  Carr's  Patent  Bea- 
vers, exhibited  by  F.  Derby  &  Co.  They  are 
manufactured  at  Tiverton  near  Bath,  England, 
and  are  placed  in  the  English  department.  They 
possess  the  quality  of  resisting  water  without  be- 
ing impervious  to  the  exhalations  of  the  body. 
Their  water-proof  quality  is  shown  by  a  piece  of 
the  cloth  being  placed  in  a  glass  case  with  seve- 
ral quarts  of  water  suspended  in  it,  in  which  are 
floating  mock  gold  fish.  The  exhibition  of  these 
Beavers,  ornamented  as  they  are  at  the  ends  with 
gold  and  tinsel  letters,  form  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  the  English  Woollen  department.  There 
is  good  reason  for  making  these  articles  showy 
and  attractive,  because  they  well  repay  a  carel'ul 
inspection ;  and  although  the  first  appearance 
raises  expectation,  the  succeeding  scrutiny  tends 
to  increase  our  admiration  rather  than  to  produce 
disappointment.  These  goods  are  of  the  very 
highest  character;  their  finish  is  quite  consistent 
with  their  quality  and  design:  they  combine  all 
the  requisite  qualifications  of  good  overcoating, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  perfect  of  their  kind. 

We  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  American 
manufacturers  to  these  excellent  cloths,  as  pre- 
senting a  branch  of  the  business  which  is  worthy 
of  their  increased  exertions.  There  is  a  large 
demand  in  this  country  for  winter  cloths,  and 
these  English  goods  are  commanding  a  very  large 
share  of  the  trade.  There  is  no  reason  why 
America  should  not  equal  the  Old  Country  in  this 
particular.  We  have  wool  as  good,  and  looms 
as  strong,  and  men  as  willing  and  intelligent,  and 
they  do  not  present  any  of  those  nice  difficulties 
of  finish  which  appertain  to  the  superfine  cloths 
— difficulties  which  experience  and  a  long  course 
of  steady  perseverance  can  alone  overcome.  That 
these  or  similar  goods  can  be  produced  in  this 
country,  we  have  ample  proof ;  there  is  in  the 
American  department  an  exhibition  of  Beavers 


manufactured  at  the  Bay  State  Mills,  which  come 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  English  beavers,  con- 
taining all  the  points  necessary  in  good  beaver 
cloih,  not  excepting,  we  believe,  the  water-proof 
quality.  If  the  Boy  State  Mills  Co.  will  supply 
the  trade  with  the  same  quality  of  goods  as  they 
exhibit,  they  will  be  sure  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
important  branch  of  the  woollen  trade  in  this 
country.  We  do  not  think  that  they  have  arriv- 
ed at  the  perfection  of  Carr's  patent  beavers  in 
every  particular,  but  they  produce  what  convinces 
us  that  they  are  well  qualified  to  take  the  position 
we  have  assigned  them,  if  they  will  continue  their 
attention  to  this  class  of  goods,  in  which  the^ 
have  shown  themselves  eminently  successful. 

There  are  also  some  good  specimens  of  Peter- 
sham felt  exhibited  by  F.  Skinner  &  Co.,  of  this 
city,  from  the  manufactory  of  Bisscll  &  Co.  The 
piece  of  drab  felt  is  unexceptionable,  and  the  col- 
oured felt  beavers  are  very  creditable  productions. 
There  is  also  a  piece  of  thick  gray  cloth  which  is 
a  perfect  production  of  its  kind.  It  is  remarkably 
well  sheared,  and  so  strong  that  one  coat  made 
of  it  would  certainly  last  a  long  lifetime,  if  it  did 
not  become  an  hereditary  possession  for  succes- 
sive generations.  Wc  are  sorry  we  cannot  record 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  piece  being 
placed,  when  we  examined  it,  without  a  ticket  to 
denote  its  origin.  We  should  not  be  afraid  to 
trust  ourselves  to  its  protection  through  the  long- 
est shower  that  ever  cooled  an  American  atmos- 
phere. 

A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  exhibit  in  the  English 
department  an  assortment  of  excellent  overcoat- 
ing in  patent  beavers  and  reversible  cloth,  one 
side  being  mohair  and  the  other  cloth-finish. 
There  is  also  a  specimen  of  coating  resembling  a 
Whitney  blanket  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
fine  cloth.  This  is  the  best  display  of  reversibles. 
They  are  goods  which  are  becoming  popular  in 
England  for  paletols. 

In  the  Belgian  Department  there  is  a  piece  of 
beaver  manufactured  by  Juan  Simonis,  which 
comprises  all  the  characteristics  of  good  cloth. 
It  is  marked  20,317,  and  is  well  worth  the  care- 
ful attention  of  the  trade. 

On  the  stall  in  the  German  Department,  which 
has  been  hospitably  afforded  to  Russia,  M.  A.  G. 
Thilo,  of  Riga,  has  placed  some  pilot  cloths  and 
beavers  such  as  equal  all  we  have  seen  of  this 
description,  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  wool 
and  the  excellence  of  spinning  and  weaving. 
The  Mohair  coatings  are  peculiarly  Russian,  and 
are  more  like  furs  than  cloths.  Some  appear  to 
be  at  least  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  dye 
has  all  the  appearance  of  permanence,  and  for 
extra  thick  overcoats  nothing  exceeds  these  Rus- 
sian productions. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  heavy  class  of 
goods  which  we  have  been  examininy  are  in 
great  demand  at  the  wholesale  houses,  where 
the  country  merchants  are  busily  selecting  their 
winter  stock.  We  trust  that  their  attention  will 
be  directed  to  a  careful  examination  of  American 
productions.  Let  not  the  established  ideas  on 
this  subject  prevent  them  from  appreciating  cloths 
of  good  quality  which  are  made  at  home.  We 
know  there  is  always  a  greater  value  set  upon 
far  off  objects,  as  if  the  notion  that 

"Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view," 

applied  to  articles  of  commerce  as  well  as  to  the 
objects  of  a  landscape  ;  but  it  is  time  that  a  dis- 
criminating discernment  and  sound  judgment 
should  take  the  place  of  a  prejudice  which  origi- 
nated at  a  time  when  the  American  manufacture 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  when  a  large  class  of  our 
citizens  had  all  the  feelings  of  national  pride  per« 
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taining  to  old  countries  to  contend  with  ;  but  now 
that  America  has  added  to  her  natural  resources 
as  an  agricultural  country,  nearly  all  the  appli- 
ances of  a  great  manufacturing  community:  now 
that  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions  only,  her  prac- 
tical arts  have  reached  ihe  height  of  European 
civilization,  and  in  some  instances  gone  l;ir  be- 
yond ;  it  surely  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that 
her  own  merchants  and  citizens  should  be  willing 
to  encourage,  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
every  industrial  achievement  of  their  own  country, 
placing  in  the  hands  of  our  own  manufacturers 
tl\e  just  reward  of  their  industry  and  enterprise, 
and  enabling  them  to  pursue  with  increased  faci- 
lities and  renewed  vigour,  that  course  of  steady, 
intellectual  perseverance,  which,  more  than  all 
political  agitation,  promotes  greatness,  weaUh  and 
prosperity. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

BIOGRAPniGdL  SEETCUCS 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

FRANCIS  WHITEWELL, 

Of  the  place  in  England  from  which  this  Friend 
came,  1  find  no  trace.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  under  William  Penn,  and  was  much  es- 
teemed amongst  the  members  of  his  own  Society, 
and  by  the  neighbours  generally.  He  was  also 
an  acceptable  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
When  William  Penn  towards  the  close  of  1682, 
directed  the  inhabitants  of  the  six  counties  to  elect 
members  of  Council  and  members  of  Assembly, 
for  the  better  management  of  the  atfairs  of  the 
Province,  Francis  Whitewell  was  elected  to  the 
Council  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  county 
of  Kent.  The  Assembly  on  the  20th  of  the  fol- 
lowing First  month,  requested  William  Penn  to 
make  some  change  in  their  charter,  and  on  his 
expressed  willingness,  committees  were  appointed 
by  them,  and  also  by  the  council,  to  draw  up  a 
charter  with  the  desired  amendments  included. 
Of  this  committee  Francis  was  one. 

The  testimony  of  the  early  historians  of  Penn- 
sylvania, confirm  the  judgment  which  such  ap- 
pointments would  lead  us  lo  make,  that  he  was 
much  looked  up  to  as  a  wise  and  efficient  member 
of  the  community,  it  is  stated,  that  besides  ex- 
ercising his  gift  in  the  ministry,  he  was  in  other 
respects  a  useful  member  of  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends.  He  was  not  long  spared  to  labour 
for  the  spiritual  good  of  any,  or  for  ihe  public 
benefit  of  the  community.  Early  in  the  year 
1684,  he  was  called  from  works  to  rewards. 

BOBERT  AND  JANE  OWEN, 

[Of  these  Friends  some  account  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  last  volume  of"  The  Friend,"  under 
the  head  of  "  Friends  in  Wales."    There  is  a 
mistake  relative  to  the  time  of  their  deaths  in  that 
narrative,  which  error  was  originally  made  in 
printing  the  old  volunic  of  Pennsylvania  Memo- 
rials.   There  were  two  Robert  Owens  concerning 
whom  memorials  were  prepared  by  some  of  the 
early  Welch  settlers,  and  the  Friends  who  pre- 
pared that  volume  in  1787,  evidently  supposed 
that  they  were  about  the  same  person.  Finding 
that  the  time  of  the  death  in  the  original  memo- 
rials did  not  agree,  they  attributed  the  dillerence  [ 
to  a  mistake  in  ihc  writing,  and  altered  one  of 
ihcm  to  conform  to  the  one  thing  they  deemed 
most  likely  lo  be  irue.    Thus  some  of  iho  re- j 
marks  introduced  respecting  the  one  Robert  Owen 
in  the  account  published  in  "  The  Friend,"  pro-  [ 
periy  bclon;;ed  to  tlio  otiier,  although  few  errorsi 
10  fact  are  made,  except  the  year  he  oamo  iSi 
Pennsylvania,  the  period  he  resided  here,  and  thej 


time  of  his  death.  In  preparing  the  following 
account,  access  has  been  had  to  another  memorial 
concerning  Robert  and  Jane  Owen,  which  was 
not  at  hand  when  the  previous  one  was  drawn  up.] 

Robert  Owen,  of  Doleyserre,  near  Dolgelly,  in 
Merionethshire,  Wales,  was  a  man  of  a  compe- 
tent estate,  of  an  excellent  education,  and  was  of 
high  standing  in  that  country  during  the  time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  His  wife,  Jane,  was  nearly 
connected  with  some  of  the  greatest  families  in 
that  part  of  Wales.  This  occasioned  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safely,  who  bore  rule  after  Cromwell's 
death,  to  commission  Robert  as  a  captain,  and  as 
Governor  of  Beaumares,  a  seaport  town  of 
Wales.  Whilst  he  was  still  governor,  King 
Charles  the  Second  came  into  England,  and  he 
found  need  of  great  wisdom  and  discretion  to  en- 
able him  so  to  act  that  the  strong  party  of  royal- 
ists now  suddenly  rising  to  posver,  might  not  find 
anything  against  him.    In  this  he  succeeded. 

About  this  time  one  "  testimony"  says,  "  the 
Lord  was  pleased  lo  discover  to  him  the  way  of 
Truth,  in  a  more  ample  manner,  and  indeed  in  a 
very  acceptable  time."  Some  at  least  of  the 
principles  of  the  Truth,  as  promulgated  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  were  sealed  in  his  understand- 
ing early  in  1661  ;  and  during  that  year  he  was 
thrice  imprisoned  for  his  faithful  support  of  his 
testimony  against  taking  oaths.  He  had  been 
zealously  devoted  to  religion  from  early  life,  seek- 
ing diligently  after  the  pearl  of  great  price; — and 
now,  having  through  the  mercy  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  found  it,  he  was  willing  to  sell  all  to  pur- 
chase it.  He  had  been  noted  all  his  life  for  doing 
with  his  might,  that  which  his  hands  found  to  do, 
and  in  this  his  change  in  religious  doctrines  he 
was  willing  to  perform  whatever  the  Truth  called 
for,  and  to  suffer  whatever  his  faithfulness  might 
bring  upon  him. 

His  wife  was  one  with  him  in  religious  faith, 
and  through  their  instrumentality,  great  change 
was  wrought  in  Merionethshire.  John  Humphrey 
testifies  that  they  "  first  opened  a  door  for  the 
reformation  of  religion  in  the  county  where  they 
lived,"  "A  seal  was  opened, — a  trumpet  sound- 
ed,— and  there  was  a  great  gathering,  and  calling 
out  of  the  steeple-houses,  and  from  priests  and 
prelates,  and  the  rudiments  of  flesh  and  blood, 
indeed  glorious  was  that  day,  and  many  there 
were,  who,  Nehemiah-like,  nor  enjoyment,  nor 
preferment,  would  avail,  whilst  they  heard  and 
beheld  the  ruined  walls  of  Jerusalem  lying  waste, 
and  the  house  of  God  become  the  habitation  ol 
foxes  and  owls.  Many  endeavoured  with  all 
their  might  to  njpair  the  waste  places,  and  deso- 
lation ot  generations.  But  they  met  with  great 
opposition  Irom  some,  who  envied  the  |)rosperitv 
ol  Sion,  and  were  obliged,  as  it  were,  to  work  with 
one  hand,  and  to  hold  the  weapon  with  the  other. 
Of  a  truth  they  were  worthy  to  be  accounted 
among  the  famous  reformers  of  those  days. 
Their  houses  were  open  to  all  honest  inquirers, 
and  large  meetings  there  were,  so  that  their 
houses  could  not  contain  them,  but  they  were 
sometimes  obliged  to  meet  out  of  doors  under 
shady  trees." 

Robert  Owen  was  imprisoned  in  16GI,  and 
was  continued  a  prisoner  for  five  years,  lor  his 
testimony  against  oaths.  Altiiough  confined  in 
Dolgelly  within  a  mile  of  his  own  residence,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  go  there  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  imprisonment.  He  endured  this 
persecution  patiently,  and  took  the  spoiling  of  his 
goods  joyfully.  John  Humphrey  says  that  his 
wile  June  encouraged  him  in  his  exercises. 
"Though  she  was  the  mother  of  nine  sons,  and 
Jier  nearest  relations  were  such  as  then  bore  the 
chicfcst  sway  in  the  whole  country,  and  who  tried 


to  persuade  her  husband  to  pity  his  children,  and 
save  his  estate. 

"  She  was  a  woman  rarely  endued  with  man; 
natural  gifts ;  to  her  husband  in  his  exercise  ; 
meet  help;  in  her  deportment  solid  and  staid' 
not  given  lo  many  words.  In  all  their  exercis 
together  for  the  Truth's  sake,  they  did  not  shrin' 
nor  give  way  for  fear  or  flattery.  Their  hous 
and  hearts  were  open  unto  all  on  Truth's  account 
they  [held  in  their  dwelling]  meetings  for  man  | 
years,  until  they  departed  the  land  of  their  nati 
vity.  They  were  serviceable  in  their  places  an 
much  beloved  in  their  country."  I 

After  labouring  faithfully  in  the  ministry,  an  i 
bearing  patiently  the  various  trials  that  were  peii 
mitted  to  come  upon  them,  until  persecution  hai 
much  died  out  in  Wales,  they  felt  in  their  olj 
age  a  drawing  to  leave  the  land  of  their  nativitjj 
and  come  to  Pennsylvania.  They  loft  their  ol  j 
residence  in  the  Fifth  month,  1684.  The  lengti 
of  time  they  were  on  their  passage  we  do  nc| 
know,  nor  where  they  landed,  but  one  accour| 
says  it  was  "  in  the  lower  counties,"  now  Dels! 
ware.  I 

This  aged  couple  came  to  the  new  world  butt 
die.  Their  earthly  labours  were  accomplished! 
and  in  the  Fifth  month,  1685,  within  five  days  i! 
one  another,  they  breathed  their  last.  They  pre; 
bably  died  near  where  they  landed,  for  Joh 
Humphreys  says  their  deaths  took  place  in  til 
"  territories  of  Pennsylvania,"  by  which  he  witi; 
out  doubt  meant  one  of  the  three  lower  counti 
New  Castle,  Kent,  or  Sussex. 

CHRISTOPHER  AND  FRANCES  TAYLOR. 

[Frances  died  in  the  Tenth  month,  1685,  bii 
as  her  husband's  death  occurred  in  the  Fifl| 
month  following,  we  propose  giving  a  joint  biii 
graphy.]  ■ 

Christopher  Taylor  was  born  at  or  near  Ski|i 
ton,  in  Yorkshire,  about,  perhaps  previous  to,  ti 
year  1620.    He  received  an  excellent  educatioi' 
and  having  good  natural  parts,  was  qualified  fi'  , 
extensive  usefulness  in  the  world.    He  was  relU 
giously  inclined,  and  having  in  the  language  I 
John  Whiting,  been  "  bred  a  scholar  and  a  mini 
ter,"  he  became  "  a  preacher  of  the  better  sort 
those  days."    He  was  more  spiritual  than  tlj 
neighbouring  priests, — and  with  his  brother  Thij 
mas,  who  was  also  a  minister,  he  appeared  almo 
to  have  seen  out  of  and  beyond  the  forms  ar 
ceremonies  which  he  still  practised.  Alihouf 
natives  of  Yorkshire,  yet  both  Christopher  ac 
Thomas  had  their  flocks  in  Westmoreland,  whe, 
they  resided  when  ihey  were  both  convinced 
the  Truth  by  the  instrumentality  of  George  Fo: 
in  the  year  1652, 

Thomas  Taylor  first  met  with  George  Fox  ai 
was  so  ertectually  reached  by  his  testimony,  th 
the  very  next  day  the  Lord  opened  his  mouth 
declare  the  Truth  to  the  people.  Shortly  arte 
about  the  Si.xth  month,  1652,  Christopher  w 
also  convinced.  George  Fox  says,  he  "  had  be( 
preacher  to  a  people  as  well  as  his  brother;  b 
after  they  had  received  the  knowledge  of  tl 
Truth,  they  soon  came  into  obedience  thereunt 
and  left  their  preaching  for  hire  or  rewards;  ai 
having  received  a  part  of  the  ministry  of  tl 
gospel,  they  preached  Christ  freely,  being  ofl« 
sent  by  the  Lord  to  declare  his  word  in  steepli 
houses  and  markets,  and  great  sufferers  the 
were." 

Christopher  was  imprisoned  at  Appleby,  "  i 
his  testimony  to  Truth"  in  1654,  and  was  ke 
"  under  cruel  sufferings  and  inhumane  usag, 
about  two  years."  His  offence  was  speaking 
a  priest  "  in  the  steeple-house  yard."  The  ca 
of  this  Friend  and  others  at  that  time  confined 
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ppleby,  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  hard, 
'he  goaler  was  a  wicked,  passionate  man,  and 
is  poor  prisoners  were  often  beaten  by  him.  At 
mes  when  their  friends  would  come  to  the  prison 
I)  bring  them  water,  or  necessary  food,  he  would 
jeat  them,  throw  them  down,  or  imprison  them 
jir  hours.  In  winter  the  prisoners  suffered  much 
om  cold  ;  and  when  in  summer,  faint  and  weak 
lom  the  heat  and  bad  smell  arising  from  the  pri- 
ms beneath,  they  would  stand  by  the  grate  to 
lit  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  he  often  locked  the 
ipter  door,  so  that  their  friends  could  not  bring 
lem  water,  of  which  they  had  none  within.  He 
jould  in  his  wild,  cruel  schemes  to  worry  them, 
iarch  their  pockets,  break  their  knives,  throw 
leir  pen  ink  and  paper  away,  threaten  them 
iJavily  with  manacles  and  chains,  burn  them 
jith  a  blazing  candle,  and  take  away  their  flint 
tid  steel  from  them.  Christopher  in  an  appeal 
the  officers  and  magistrates  of  Appleby,  says, 
jiat  the  laws  of  England  would  not  warrant  such 
jsage  to  thieves  and  murderers,  as  they  had  meted 
1  them.  After  telling  them  that  although  these 
lings  had  been  previously  laid  before  them,  they 
jid  not  repented,  but  had  hardened  their  hearts, 
id  made  authority  their  cloak  for  persecuting 
e  innocent,  he  adds,  "  And  say  you  do  it  in  the 
ame  of  his  highness  the  Lord-Protector  of  Eng- 
nd.  But  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
ho  is  our  Protector  and  Keeper,  will  plead  our 
luse,  and  it  is  and  will  be  a  day  of  joy  to  us, 
hen  to  you  it  will  be  a  day  of  bitter  weeping  and 
mentation." 


PETITON. 


Selected. 


Psalm  Ixxxiv. 

0  Lord  of  hosts,  how  lovely  spread 
The  tents  where  Thou  art  worshipped  I 
My  longing  soul  would  there  be  led, 

Would  thither  fly, — 

1  faint  for  Thee,  my  living  Head, 

For  Thee  I  cry. 

Beneath  thine  altar's  safe  retreat 
The  sparrow  builds  her  peaceful  seat, 
The  swallow  stoops  her  young  to  greet, 

Reposing  there ; 
And  blest  are  they  whose  willing  feet 

Thither  repair. 

Blest  he  that  shall  their  ways  pursue, 
Who,  the  parch'd  valley  passing  through 
With  prayer  (that  heaven  returns  in  dew,) 

Makes  green  the  sod  ; 
They  shall  afresh  their  strength  renew, 

And  see  their  God. 

Hear,  Lord  of  hosts  the  prayer  we  pour  ; 

0  God  our  shield — thy  light  restore  ; 
For,  in  thy  courts,  a  day  is  more 

Than  years  beside ; 

1  spurn,  while  I  can  keep  thy  door, 

The  tents  of  pride  ! 

For  God  with  grace  will  shield  my  breast 
With  glory,  as  a  sun,  invest : 
Of  every  good  are  they  possest 

Who  upright  be ; 
Oh  Lord  of  hosts,  the  man  how  blest, 

That  trusts  in  Thee  ! 


EXPRESSIONS  OF  AN  AGED  CHKISTIAN,  JUST 
BEFORE  HE  EXPIRED. 

leard  you  not  that  strain  excelling?    Blessed  sound  I 

it  sinks  and  falls — 
1  Lord  of  Hosts,  'tis  thy  still  voice  that  to  my  spirit 

calls. 

I  strength  of  Love  !  oh  life  of  death  I  my  God  1  above 
this  hour 

"-t  me.    Oh  Saviour,  strong  the  waves,  but  stronger  is 
thy  power  1" 

en  to  the  wall  he  turned  his  face.    "  Now  I  go  hence 
he  said, 

Paradise,  to  meet  my  Lord."    And  sweetly  thus  he 
died. 


Selected. 

ON  GOD. 

"What  tho'  no  object  strike  upon  the  sight, 
Thy  sacred  presence  is  an  inward  light. 
What  the'  no  sound  shall  penetrate  the  ear, 
To  list'ning  faith  the  voice  of  truth  is  clear. 
Sincere  devotion  wants  no  outward  shrine, 
The  centre  of  an  humble  soul  is  thine. 
There  may  I  worship,  and  there  may'st  thou  raise, 
Thy  seat  of  glory,  and  thy  throne  of  grace;  j 
Yea,  fix  (if  Christ  my  advocate  appear,) 
The  strict  tribunal  of  thy  justice  there. 
Let  each  vain  thought,  and  each  impure  desire, 
Meet  in  thy  wrath  with  a  consuming  fire. . 
Thou  too  canst  raise  (tho'  punishing  for  sin,) 
The  joys  of  peaceful  penitence  within; 
Thy  justice  and  thy  mercy  both  are  sweet; 
Thou  mak'st  our  suflF'rings  and  salvation  meet. 
Befall  me  then,  whatever  God  shall  please, 
His  wounds  are  healing,  and  his  griefs  give  ease  ; 
He  is  the  true  physician  of  the  soul, 
Applies  the  med'cine  that  can  make  it  whole. 
I'll  do,  I'll  suffer,  whatsoe'er  he  wills; 
I  see  his  aim  thro'  all  these  transient  ills ; 
'Tis  to  ensure  a  salutary  grief, 
To  fit  the  mind  to  absolute  relief ; 
Till  purg'd  from  every  false  and  finite  love, 
Dead  to  the  world,  alive  to  things  above  ; 
The  soul  renew'd,  as  in  its  first  form'd  youth  ; 
Shall  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 


From  the  Plough,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil. 

RUSSIAN  INDUSTRY. 

(Concluded  from  page  111.) 

'  In  the  government  of  Yarosjaf,  the  whole  in- 
habitants of  one  place  are  potters.  Upwards  of 
two  thousand  inhabitants  of  another  place  are 
rope-makers  and  harness-makers.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  district  of  Uglitich,  in  1835,  sent  three 
millions  of  yards  of  linen  cloth  to  the  markets  of 
Rybeick  and  Moscow.  The  peasants  on  one  es- 
tate are  all  candle-makers,  on  a  second  they  are 
all  manufacturers  of  felt  hats,  and  on  a  third  they 
are  solely  occupied  in  smiths'  work,  chiefly  the 
making  of  axes.  In  the  district  of  Pasheciae  there 
are  about  seventy  tanneries,  which  give  occupa- 
tion to  a  large  number  of  families;  they  have  no 
paid  workmen,  but  perform  all  the  operations 
among  themselves,  preparing  leather  to  the  value 
of  about  twenty  thousand  roubles  a  year,  and 
which  is  disposed  of  on  their  account  in  Rybuck. 
In  the  districts  where  the  forest  trees  mostly  con- 
sist of  lindens,  the  inhabitants  are  principally  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  matting,  which, 
according  to  its  greater  or  less  degree  of  fineness, 
is  employed  either  for  sacking  or  sail-cloth,  or 
merely  as  packing-mats. 

The  linden  tree  grows  only  on  moist  soils,  rich 
in  black  humus,  or  vegetable  mould  ;  but  will  not 
grow  at  all  in  sandy  soils,  which  renders  it  com- 
paratively scarce  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  while 
in  others  it  grows  abundantly.  The  mats  are  pre- 
pared from  the  inner  bark,  and  as  the  linden  is 
ready  for  stripping  at  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  indeed  is  best  at  that  age ;  these  trees  form  a 
rich  source  of  profit  for  those  who  dwell  in  the 
districts  where  they  grow.' 

We  have  here  a  system  of  combined  e.xertion 
that  tends  greatly  to  account  for  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Russia  in  population,  wealth,  and  power. 

The  men  who  thus  associate  for  local  purposes 
acquire  information,  and  with  it  the  desire  for 
more;  and  thus  we  find  them  passing  freely,  as 
interest  may  direct  them,  from  one  part  of  the 
empire  to  another. 

*  *  'The  Russian,'  says  our  author,  '  has  a 
great  disposition  for  wandering  about  beyond  his 
native  place,  but  not  for  travelling  abroad.  The 
love  of  home  seems  to  be  merged,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  love  of  country.  A  Russian  feels  himself 
at  home  everywhere  within  Russia ;  and,  in  a  po- 
litical sense,  this  rambling  disposition  of  the  peo- 


ple, and  the  close  intercourse  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  various  provinces  to  which  it  leads, 
contributes  to  knit  a  closer  bond  of  union  between 
the  people,  and  to  arouse  and  maintain  a  national 
pplicy,  and  a  patriotic  love  of  country.  Although 
he  may  quit  his  native  place,  the  Russian  never 
wholly  severs  the  connection  with  it;  and  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  being  fitted  by  natural 
talent  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  species  of  work,  he 
in  general  never  limits  himself  in  his  wanderings 
to  any  particular  occupation,  but  tries  at  several ; 
but  chooses  whatever  may  seem  to  him  Ihe  most 
advantageous.  When  they  pursue  any  definite  ex- 
tensive trade,  such  as  that  of  a  carpenter,  mason, 
or  the  like,  in  large  towns,  they  associate  together, 
and  form  a  sort  of  trade's  association,  and  the 
cleverest  assume  the  position  of  a  sort  of  con- 
tractor for  the  labour  required. 

'Thus,  if  a  nobleman  should  want  to  build  a 
house,  or  even  a  palace,  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  ap- 
plies to  such  a  contractor,  (prodratshnik,)  lays 
before  him  the  elevation  and  plans,  and  makes  a 
contract  with  him  to  do  the  work  required  for  a 
specified  sum.  The  contractor  then  makes  an 
agreement  with  his  comrades  respecting  the  as- 
sistance they  are  to  give,  and  the  share  they  are 
to  receive  of  the  profit ;  after  which  he  usually  sets 
off  to  his  native  place,  either  alone  or  with  some 
of  his  comrades,  to  obtain  the  requisite  capital  to 
carry  on  the  work  with.  The  inhabitants,  who 
also  have  their  share  of  the  gains,  readily  make 
up  the  necessary  sum,  and  everything  is  done  in 
trust  and  confidence;  it  is,  indeed,  very  rare  to 
hear  of  frauds  in  these  matters.  The  carpenters 
(plolniki)  form  a  peculiar  class  of  the  workmen 
we  have  described.  As  most  of  the  houses  in 
Russia,  and  especially  in  the  country  parts, 
are  built  of  wood,  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  carpenters,  as  a  class,  are  very  great  in  com- 
parison with  other  countries.  Almost  every  peas- 
ant, whatever  other  trade  he  may  ibllow,  is  some- 
thing of  a  carpenter,  and  knows  how  to  shape  and 
put  together  timbers  for  a  dwelling. 

'The  plolniki  in  the  villages  are  never  any- 
thing more  than  these  general  carpenters,  and 
never  acquire  any  regular  knowledge  of  their 
business.  The  real  Russian /)/o^;uXi  seldom  car- 
ries any  other  tools  with  him  than  an  axe  and  a 
chisel,  and  with  these  he  wanders  through  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  seeking,  and  everywhere 
finding  work.' 

Maxi?7is  Respecting  Christian  Intercourse, — 
It  is  by  throwing  open  a  dark  cellar  to  the  sweet 
light  and  air  of  heaven  that  the  mouldiness  and 
dampness  disappear  ;  so  it  is  by  opening  the  heart 
to  the  influence  of  the  love  of  Christ  and  to  the 
reciprocities  of  Christian  society  that  its  gloomy 
and  morbid  feelings  are  chased  away. 

A  plant  that  grows  in  a  cave  is  pale  and  sick- 
ly;  so  is  the  piety  of  a  Christian  who  shuts  him- 
self out  from  the  fellowship  of  God's  household. 

It  would  be  a  poor  slate  of  civil  society  where 
every  one  should  attempt  to  live  independently  of 
his  neighbours,  being  his  own  hatter,  tanner, 
shoemaker,  spinner,  weaver,  chairmaker,  &c.  So 
it  is  a  poor  state  of  Christian  society,  where  each 
pursues  his  weary  pilgrimage  to  iieaven  alone, 
neither  seeking  health  and  comfort  from  his  bre- 
thren, nor  offering  them  in  return. 

A  single  stick  of  wood  makes  a  poor  fire,  espe- 
cially  if  It  be  green  and  full  of  snow ;  but  a  mass 
of  sticks  can  be  made  to  burn,  though  they  be  at 
the  beginning  both  green  and  wet.  So  what  with 
inward  corruption,  and  what  with  outward  temp- 
tation, the  Ctiristian  who  shuts  himself  up  fro.a 
communion  with  his  brethren,  finds  it  hard  wor.c 
to  keep  his  bosom  in  a  glow ;  but  wheti  he  goes 
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among  them,  and  mingles  liis  feeling  wilh  theirs, 
then  liis  heart  becomes  hot. 

"Iron  sharpenelli  iron;  so  a  man  shnrpeneth 
the  countenance  of  his  friend."  A  maxim  that 
cannot  be  improved  in  its  application  to  Christian 
intercourse.     W'e  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Would  you  like  to  give  your  brother  a  look  of 
unkindness,  a  word  ol' unkindness,  and  meet  him 
tlie  next  moment  in  heaven  1 

Temporal  allairs  are  best  expedited  when  they 
are  made  the  suhjecls  ol"  secret  prayer.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  he  who  prays  fervently  in  his 
closet,  will  speed  well  in  his  shop,  at  the  plough, 
or  in  whatsoever  he  may  turn  his  hand  unto. 

For  "  Tlie  I'Viend." 

Steadfastness  in  Religious  Duties. 

It  must  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  vexation  and 
distress,  which  thousands  of  Friends  underwent 
between  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  in  consequence  of  faithfully  attend- 
ing their  meetings  for  Divine  worship.  Many 
were  very  poor,  and  when  deprived  of  their  little 
all,  subjected  to  hunger,  and  hardship  from  the 
want  of  necessary  food,  bedding  and  clothing, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  life  was  often  shorten- 
ed, and  parents  and  children  must  have  endured 
keen  suffering,  while  their  cruel  persecutors  were 
seeking  their  destruction. 

In  the  year  1676,  the  wife  of  Francis  Larder 
residing  at  Fakenham,  in  Norfolk,  attending  the 
meetings  of  Friends,  her  husband,  though  not  a 
member,  was  fined,  and  the  officers  took  from 
him  bedding  worth  15s.  She  still  continued  to 
frequent  the  meeting,  and  he  was  again  fined 
but  when  the  officers  came  the  second  time  to 
distrain,  they  found  his  wife  sick  in  bed,  and  little 
goods  in  the  house,  which  they  reported  to  tiie 
justice,  and  that  the  woman  was  likely  to  die. 
But  the  justice  whom  no  circumstance  could  move 
to  compassion,  ordered  them  to  go  and  take  the 
bed  from  under  her;  which  command  was  pre- 
vented from  being  put  in  execution  by  the  poor 
woman's  death  that  night.  At  her  desire,  she 
was  wilh  her  husband's  consent,  interred  in 
Friends'  burying-ground.  But  the  parish  priest 
and  the  clerk  losing  their  fees,  which  gave  of- 
fence, the  corpse  was  taken  up,  in  doing  which 
tliey  broke  the  coffin,  and  then  tied  it  together, 
and  cairicd  it  to  the  market-place,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  peo|)le,  who  were  grieved  to  see  such 
on  inhuman  act.  What  a  low  state  of  religion, 
or  even  civilization,  mii^t  have  prevailed  in  some 
places  in  England  at  that  day  1  The  Indians  in 
North  America  would  hardly  have  been  guilty  of 
such  an  unlceling  action.  Can  we  marvel  at 
the  thundering  testimonies  of  many  preachers  ol 
the  gos|)el,  against  the  mercenary,  and  depraved 
priesthood  of  that  lime? 

Thomas  Watson,  a  very  poor  man,  who  by 
hard  labour  su()portcd  his  wife  and  small  children, 
was  fined  for  being  at  a  meeting.  The  ollicers, 
pitying  his  circumstances,  reported  to  the  justice 
that  the  man  had  little  in  the  house,  except  a  bed 
on  wliich  he  and  his  family  laid.  The  hard- 
henrtcd  magistrate  ordered  them  to  take  his  bed, 
which  they  did,  ami  left  him  and  his  family  to' 
lodge  on  siraw.  liis  industrious  wife,  endeavour- 
ing to  assist  in  maintaining  their  children,  by 
Ijaking  ii  lillle  bread  and  selling  it  in  tlie  market, 
the  unprincipled  ofFiciTs  made  a  seizure  even  on 
that  pittance,  nt  one  lime  to  ilic  value  of  nineteen 
pence,  at  anotiier  fourteen  pence.  These  in- 
stances show  that  nolliing  is  more  destructive  ol 
liumanity  than  a  furious  bigoted  zeul.  This  was 
furtlier  eiemplified  in  the  case  of  Peter  Wynne,  a 
man  who  waa  so  poor,  that  the  goods  ihey  took 


from  him,  only  worth  eight  shillings,  were  the 
chief  part  of  the  furniture  of  his  house.  William 
Barber,  of  Geffing,  was  continued  in  prison  for 
tithes,  where  he  had  lain  seven  years  at  the  suit 
of  the  parish  priest,  a  persecutor  so  implacable, 
as  to  say,  that  he  had  taken  care,  in  case  of  his 
own  death,  that  W.  Barber  should  not  be  released. 
Thomas  Matthcwman,  of  East  Durham,  was  im- 
prisoned (or  tithes  in  Norwich  Castle,  where  he 
died;  and  his  wife  who  affectionately  attended 
him  in  this  cold,  unhealthy  prison,  contracted 
disease  of  which  she  also  died  in  the  following 
month.  The  expressions  of  the  priest  denote 
deep-rooted  malice  against  those  poor  inoffensive 
Christians,  as  contrary  to  true  charity  as  dark- 
ness is  to  light.  If  they  were  not  convinced  of  the 
errors  of  their  ceremonious  worship,  and  the  anti- 
christian  system  of  the  forced  maintenance  of 
those  preachers,  their  persecuting  spirit,  even  unto 
death,  would  deter  discerning  people  from  fre- 
quenting their  meeting-houses.  What  kind  of 
religion  could  they  expect  to  find  there  inculcated 
or  practised,  either  by  the  priest  or  his  hearers? 

Such  were  the  sufferings  of  Friends  in  Nor- 
wich, for  attending  or  holding  their  meetings  for 
worship,  (hat  George  Whitehead  and  Gilbert 
Laity,  presented  their  cases  at  the  council  where 
the  judges  appeared  ;  but  they  refused  to  hear  it, 
under  pretence  that  it  was  not  drawn  in  the  usual 
form.  Some  time  after  they  went  to  meet  the 
king,  at  his  coming  out  of  the  park,  and  when  he 
appeared,  G.  Whitehead  stepped  up  to  him,  no 
difficulty  being  made  by  his  attendants,  and  ad- 
dressed him  thus:  "May  it  please  the  king  to 
grant  us  the  favour  of  a  few  words.  It  is  in  be- 
half of  many  of  the  king's  peaceable  subjects, 
who  are  prisoners  at  Norwich,  and  there  likely 
to  be  buried  alive  in  holes  and  dungeons." 

King, — "  Can't  they  swear  themselves  out  of 
prison  ?" 

G.  W. — "  Under  favour,  such  are  not  in  socie- 
ty with  us.  We  entreat  the  king  to  commiserate 
the  distressed  case  of  the  prisoners  in  Norwich, 
Ibr  they  are  burying  them  alive  in  dungeons 
under  ground." 

King. — "  Have  you  a  paper?  If  you  have  a 
(taper  of  their  case,  I'll  take  it.' 

G.  W. — "Yes,  here  is  a  paper;"  which  he  de- 
livered into  the  king's  hand.  "  They  are  a  poor 
harmless  people;  poor  wool-combers,  weavers, 
and  tradesmen,  like  to  be  destroyed  in  prison  un- 
der ground.  We  entreat  the  king  not  to  suffer 
those  his  peaceable  subjects  to  be  buried  alive." 

Gilbert  Laity  then  stepped  to  the  king,  and 
said,  "  We  are  the  king's  subjects,  that  never  did 
anything  against  him,  having  been  peaceable, 
and  we  can  truly  say,  iiave  served  him,  and  we 
never  were  against  him  ;  yet  our  Friends  are 
great  sufferers,  and  they  lie  in  a  dungeon  twenUj- 
seven  ste})S  deep  in  the  ground  at  Norwich. 
Whereiore  we  have  most  earnestly  sought  relief 
of  the  king." 

Those  Friends  not  receiving  the  assurance  of 
the  king's  interference  for  the  sutlerers  which 
they  desired,  obtained  another  interview,  at  which 
the  king  promised  them  that  he  would  take  notice 
of  their  case,  and  that  it  should  be  called  up  in 
the  council.  The  issue  was  that  at  the  summer 
assize  in  the  year  168U,  the  prisoners  in  the 
Norwich  dungeon,  were  liberated  by  the  judge, 
pursuant,  as  was  believed,  to  the  instructions 
given  him  by  the  king.  Much  tender  sympathy 
lor  one  another  was  lelt  and  manifested  among 
Friends,  by  their  ellbrts  to  procure  a  release  from 
the  rigorous  persecutions  they  were  subjected  to. 
They  showed  their  love  to  God  in  faithlully  keep- 
ing up  their  meetings  for  worship  ;  and  w  hen  im- 
prisoned, their  love  to  one  another  in  strengthen- 


ing each  other's  faith  and  constancy  in  their  so 
afflictions.    Were  we  subjected  to  the  same  pr 
vocations,  and  loss  of  liberty,  goods,  and  healt 
it  might  be  referred  to  by  the  unfaithful,  as  so 
sort  of  excuse  for  not  attending  our  religioui 
meetings;  yet  if  such  obstructions  were  placed  ii 
the  way,  we  believe  there  are  thousands  at  thi; 
day,  who  would  feel  the  same  obligation  to  mee 
together  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  to  confesi 
him  in  the  discharge  of  this  solemn  duty,  let  th< 
consequence  be  what  it  might.    Is  not  our  re' 
sponsibility  increased  with  the  facilities  we  pes' 
sess  for  discharging  this  duty,  and  for  a  failun 
in  which,  will  not  our  condemnation  be  the  great, 
er  1    flow  easy  do  many  appear  to  feel  in  absent  i 
ing  themselves  from  our  religious  assemblies,  ai, 
though  it  was  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  whe 
ther  they  went  or  not.    Such  sustain  a  great  loss 
in  depriving  themselves  of  the  spiritual  aid  am 
consolation,  often  received  in  the  harmonious  tra 
vail  of  spirit,  and  the  united  prayers  and  praise 
which  humble  devoted  souls  partake  of  inou! 
solemn  meetings.    Not  only  do  they  lose  thij 
benefit  of  the  silent,  or  vocal  labours  of  the  faith| 
ful  ones,  but  they  are  not  in  the  way  of  receivin;| 
gifts  and  qualification  to  edify  the  church  them 
selves,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer! 
Comparatively,  what  a  small  portion  of  their  time 
do  even  the  most  diligent  exclusively  devote  ti 
the  cause  of  religion  !    And  when  we  conside 
that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  be  made  i| 
soldier  in  the  Lamb's  army,  to  fight  the  goO' 
fight  of  faith  under  his  banner  and  direction,  am 
to  be  divinely  anointed  for  bringing  others  t 
Christ,  that  they  also  may  work  out  their  salva 
tion,  and  join  in  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom, 
how  ought  we  to  lay  aside  every  hindering  thing 
and  come  "  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  tlii 
mighty." 

Many  of  the  Friends  who  attended  Portsh 
meeting  in  Somersetshire,  were  fined,  and  good 
distrained  of  them  amounting  to  £I66.  A  note 
rious  informer  in  these  cases  was  so  hardenec 
as  to  make  sport  of  his  wicked  employmen 
When  he  had  taken  all  the  cattle  one  farmer  ha( 
,and  a  neighbour  had  lent  him  two  cows  to  mil 
for  his  children,  this  wicked  man  told  one  of  hi 
accomplices,  that  "  there  was  two  more  cow 
sent  him  from  heaven  ;"  and  no  doubt  would  hav 
seized  them,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the 
being  speedily  returned  to  the  owner.  For  the 
harpies  took  all  they  could  find,  and  when  th 
sutlerers  had  renewed  their  stock,  they  repeals 
their  plunder.  The  following  letter  written 
this  informer,  by  his  mother,  shows  the  abho: 
rence  in  which  they  were  held,  and  the  gri! 
which  this  abandoned  son  gave  his  deejily  afflictd 
parent.    She  says :  I 

"  Son  Edward, — My  love  is  to  you  remer| 
be  red ;  but  at  this  time  with  much  grief  of  hea| 
I  write  unto  you  ;  for  I  understand  you  have  bed 
an  instrument  of  "ivinu  much  trouble  to  honei 

•  I 

people,  which  grieves  me  more  than  I  can  e 
press.  And  now  I  earnestly  require  you  to  he( 
what  I  say,  if  you  have  any  love  to  God,  or  Ic 
to  your  own  soul,  or  love  to  me,  that  so  soon 
you  have  received  these  lines,  you  resolve  for  tl 
lime  to  come,  never  to  do  anything  more  agait 
honest  people,  not  so  much  as  to  speak  agaii 
them  one  word  tending  to  their  hurt.  If  you  a 
in  an  office,  you  may  keep  forth  of  the  way, 
honest,  sober  men  do  elsewhere.  And  I  do  u 
derstand,  that  none  doth  meddle  in  these  empio 
ments,  but  those  that  have  not  the  fear  of  G 
before  their  eyes,  and  such  as  do  not  stand  up 
their  own  reputation  in  this  life,  nor  their  hap' 
ness  in  the  lil'e  to  come.  An  informer  is  accou' 
ed  the  basest  of  men  that  arc.    Those  that  f 
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i  counted  rogues  do  scorn  to  be  informers,  this 
ing  accounted  a  degree  worse  than  they.  I 
ish  you  were  but  sensible  of  my  great  grief  and 
iHibie  about  this  business,  and  not  me  only,  but 
)Lir  brothers  and  sisters  also.  I  entreat  you  to 
rile  to  me  with  what  speed  you  can,  to  give  me 
lisfaction;  for  I  much  long  till  I  hear  from  you, 
;,d  am  in  continual  trouble  till  I  hear  you  are  of 
lother  spirit.  As  you  tender  my  comfort  and 
ace,  mind  what  I  say,  and  shall  remain. 

Your  loving  mother, 
i  M.  P." 
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I  From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

:Wcstic  Life  of  Ihe  Water  Snail  and  llie  Slickle- 
baek. 

jWe  have  been  favoured,  by  Mr.  Warington,  of 
.pothecaries'  Hall,  with  a  copy  of  an  interesting 
li  instructive  paper,  which  was  intended  to  have 
len  read  by  him  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British 
sociation  in  Belfast,  but  which  has  since  been 
(immunicated  by  him  to  the  "  Annals  and  Maga- 
le  of  Natural  History,"  for  October,  1852. 
dependently  of  the  pleasing  interest  of  the  facts 
mmunicated  in  the  paper,  we  commend  it  to  the 
tice  of  our  readers,  as  pointing  out  a  simple  and 
itiocent  source  of  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from 
ije  observation  of  the  habits  of  animal  life. 
My  object  in  bringing  the  accompanying  obser- 
tions  before  the  public  is  to  endeavour  to  direct, 
are  in  detail  ihan  1  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
,  the  attention  of  naturalists,  and  those  who  take 
delight  and  pleasure  in  the  study  of  God's  won- 
rful  and  glorious  works,  to  a  very  simple  means 
easily  investigating  the  habits  and  economy  of 
those  numerous  classes  of  animal  and  vegetable 
3  that  are  capable  of  being  brought  within  the 
nited  precincts  of  the  small  water-cases  I  have 
iewhere  described.    And  when  I  state  that  these 
servations  have  been  made  by  one  most  igno- 
nt  on  the  subject  of  natural  history,  and  a  per- 
;;t  tyro  in  this  field  of  research,  as  the  details  of 
is  communication  will  fully  demonstrate;  when 
.■nention  also  that  they  have  been  made  at  leisure 
ervals  of  very  short  duration,  snatched  as  an 
liiusement  and  as  opportunities  occurred  from 
is  weightier  matters  of  professional  business ;  I 
!pe  ihat  it  may  encourage  others  to  follow  in 
|e  same  most  interesting  course  of  investigation, 
jien,  aided  by  a  little  perseverance,  they  may 
sure  for  themselves  an  abundant  reward. 
The  Water  Snail.    This  important  element,  in 
I  the  cases  where  the  removal  of  the  decaying 
getable  matter  or  the  growth  of  Confervise  is 
:  cessary,  to  enable  the  generality  of  fish  to  live 
althily,  offers  to  our  consideration  some  very 
teresting  phenomena.    In  commencing  my  ex- 
riments  in  the  early  part  of  1849,  1  had  em- 
oyed  the  Limnea  stagnalis  for  this  purpose, 
It  was  soon  obliged  to  substitute  some  less  vora- 
')us  inhabitant  for  my  small  domain,  for  1  found 
'at  as  it  grew  in  size  its  appetite  increased  to  an 
< ormous  extent,  and  the  plants  were  punished 
ost  severely,  the  leaves  of  the  Vallisneria  spi- 
■lis  being  bitten  quite  through ;  and  if  the  snails 
3re  in  too  large  a  number,  the  whole  of  the 
^'getalion  was  rapidly  removed;  other  varieties 
the  Limnea  were  consequently  introduced  at 
early  period,  namely  L.  auricularia  and  L. 
i'dinosa,  as  also  Fhysa  fontinalis,  Bithinia 
iitaculata,  Planorbis  corneus,  and  P.  carinata. 
lese  last  two  varieties  have  been  found  highly 
:viceable,  as  from  the  cornuated  formation  of 
iir  shell  and  small  mouth,  the  fish  cannot  so 
idily  get  them  out  to  feed  upon.    With  the  L. 
ricularia  and  L.  glutinosa  this  is  easily  effuct- 
<i  in  consequence  of  the  large  aperture  of  their 


shell ;  and  if  the  fish  fails  in  his  endeavours  by  a 
sudden  attack  to  shake  the  snail  out,  he  will  attempt 
to  suck  it  from  its  retreat,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
gold-fish  ;  with  the  minnow  (^Leuciscus  Fhoxinus), 
however,  it  is  different,  as  the  smallness  of  its 
size  renders  this  manoeuvre  impossible,  unless  the 
snail  be  very  minute  ;  it  has  recourse  therefore  to 
another  and  quite  as  efficient  a  means  of  obtaining 
its  object,  and  I  have  seen  these  beautiful  little 
fellows  seize  on  their  prey  and  shake  it,  as  a  ter- 
rier dog  would  a  rat,  between  a  piece  of  ihe  rock- 
work  and  the  glass,  until  they  have  broken  its 
thin  and  delicate  shell  to  pieces,  and,  having  ef- 
fected this  to  their  satisfaction,  quietly  consume 
their  victim. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  facts,  that  ihe  snails 
will  require  to  be  renewed  at  intervals,  particularly 
as  1  have  previously  shown  that  the  increase  of 
the  snail  by  its  eggs,  which  are  deposited  in  very 
large  quantities,  is  entirely  prevented  by  the  fish 
consuming  them  the  instant  they  exhibit  signs  of 
locomotion. 

These  water-snails  have  the  extraordinary  pow- 
er of  moving  along  the  surface  of  the  water  with 
great  rapidity  with  their  shells  downward,  the  foot 
being  attached  as  it  were  to  the  atmospheric  air. 
The  Flanorbis  also  can  fix  itself,  wiihout  any 
apparent  means  of  attachment,  by  its  side  to  the 
flat  surface  of  the  glass,  and  will  remain  thus  for 
several  days. 

In  watching  the  movements  of  the  Li77inece,  1 
was  for  some  time  under  the  impression  that  they 
had  a  power  of  swimming  or  sustaining  themselves 
in  the  water,  as  they  would  rise  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pond,  a  portion  of  the  rock-work,  or  a  leaf 
of  the  plants,  and  float  for  a  considerable  period, 
nearly  out  of  their  shells,  wiihout  any  apparent 
atiachment,  and,  by  the  contortions  and  gyrations 
of  their  body  and  shell,  move  some  little  distance, 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  from  the  point  which 
they  had  left.  On  more  carefully  watching  this 
phenomenon,  however,  I  found  they  were  attached 
by  a  thread  or  web,  which  was  so  transpareni  as 
to  be  altogether  invisible,  and  which  Ihey  could 
elongate  in  a  similar  way  to  the  spider;  they  also 
possessed  the  power  of  returning  upon  this  thread 
by  gathering  it  up  as  it  were,  and  thus  drawing 
themselves  back  to  the  point  which  they  had  quit- 
ted. These  facts  were  clearly  proved  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A  Limnea  stagnalis  had  glided 
its  way  along  a  young  and  short  leaf  of  the  Val- 
lisneria which  terminated  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  having  reached  the  extremity  launched 
itself  off  from  it;  after  moving  about  with  a  sort 
of  swimming  or  rolling  motion  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection for  some  time  it  lowered  itself  gradually, 
and  in  effecting  this  the  long  flexible  leaf  of  the 
Vallisneria  was  bent  with  an  undulating  motion, 
corresponding  exactly  with  every  movement  of 
the  snail,  clearly  showing  that  it  had  a  firm  altach- 
ment  to  the  extremity  of  the  leaf.  On  another 
occasion  a  L.  glutinosa  gradually  rose  from  the 
surface  of  a  piece  of  submersed  rock,  and  when  at 
the  distance  of  about  3  or  4  inches  from  it  stayed 
its  progress,  floating  about  in  a  circumscribed 
horizontal  direction  Ibr  some  time  ;  at  last  it  arose 
suddenly  and  rapidly  to  the  surface,  evidently  from 
the  rupture  of  its  thread  of  attachment.  The 
most  convincing  proof,  however,  of  this  fact  that  1 
can  perhaps  adduce,  and  one  that  1  have  often 
repeated  with  all  the  before-mentioned  Limnece, 
is  that  when  the  snail  has  been  some  inches  dis- 
tant from  the  supposed  point  of  attachment,  a  rod 
or  stick  has  been  carefully  introduced,  and  slowly 
drawn  on  one  side  between  them  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  by  this  means  the  snail  can  be  made 
to  undulate  to  and  fro,  obeying  exactly  the  move- 
ment of  the  rod:  this  requires  to  be  done  very 


gently,  as,  if  too  much  force  is  used,  the  web  is 
broken,  and  the  snail  rises  rapidly  to  the  surface. 

The  next  subject  of  interest  which  1  wish  to  call 
attention  to  is — 

The  Stickleback,  Gasterosteus  leiurus.  This 
most  beautiful  little  creature  has  afforded  a  sub- 
ject for  much  interesting  observation  for  some 
lime  past,  and  I  fear  that  what  I  have  to  offer  will 
prove  very  much  a  repetition  of  what  has  already 
been  published  on  the  subject.  As,  however,  the 
proceedings  and  observations  of  those  who  dare 
not  rank  themselves  in  the  class  of  naturalists, 
sometimes  from  their  want  of  knowledge,  cause 
circumstances  to  arise  which  would  not  otherwise 
occur,  so  in  the  present  case  my  failures  through 
my  own  ignorance  may  develope  some  new  points 
in  the  economy  of  these  small  fry.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Shoreditch,  whose  London  garden  pond  has 
afforded  much  interesting  matter  to  many  micro- 
scopists,  informs  me,  in  a  note  dated  August  27, 
18-52,  that  it  is  about  fourteen  years  since  he  first 
noticed  the  fact  of  the  stickleback  building  a  nest, 
guarding  the  spawn,  and  defending  the  young 
ones;  no  publication,  however,  of  these  observa- 
tions seems  to  have  taken  place.  Since  that 
period,  the  facts  have  been  published  by  M.  Coste 
in  France  in  1847,  and  quite  lately  by  Mr.  Kina- 
han,  in  a  paper  laid  before  the  Dublin  Natural 
History  Society. 

My  observations  in  the  miniature  ponds  com- 
menced in  May,  1851,  when,  having  received  from 
a  friend  at  Mitcham  several  of  these  little  fish, 
male  and  female,  the  latter  being  full  of  spawn, 
they  were  introduced  to  their  new  abode.  A 
curious  scene  followed  :  the  male  fish  immediately 
took  up  certain  positions,  the  strongest  apparently 
having  the  first  choice,  which  they  maintained 
against  all  intruders,  and  a  species  of  border  war- 
fare was  continually  maintained  across  the  pre- 
scribed boundaries  of  each,  and  although  at  times 
driven  out  by  a  fierce  attack  from  a  stronger  fish, 
yet,  immediately  the  battle  had  ceased,  they  re- 
turned to  their  previous  position,  which  they  de- 
fended most  vigorously.  These  battles  were  at 
times  most  desperate,  for  these  puny  combatants 
would  fisten  tight  on  each  other  for  several  se- 
conds, tumbling  over  and  over,  until  their  strength 
appeared  completely  exhausted.  If  there  were 
more  fish  present  than  there  were  positions  for, 
they  ffired  most  grievously,  being  driven  alto- 
gether into  one  corner  of  the  pond,  from  which 
they  ventured  forth  only  to  be  driven  back  again 
on  all  sides,  where  they  were  continually  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  their  companions. 

(Conclusion  next  week. J 


Humility. — "  Pride  consists  in  thinking  of  our- 
selves more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think.  Its 
opposite  humility  does  not  imply  a  lack  of  self- 
respect,  but  this  leeling  is  not  inordinate;  so  that 
one  places  a  estimate  upon  one's  self.  We 
said  humility  implies  no  lack  of  self-respect. 
Some  mistake  on  this  point.  With  them  meek- 
ness is  a  species  of  meanness,  denoting  a  cring- 
ing, slavish  spirit.  In  their  view,  to  be  humble, 
one  must  think  of  himself  less  highly  than  he 
ought  to  think.  This  is  an  abuse.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  we  should  have  a  proper  re- 
gard to  ourselves,  and  our  rights  and  interests. 
Without  it  we  cannot  well  discharge  the  duties 
devolving  on  us  in  our  various  responsible  trusts. 
Moses  was  the  meekest  of  men:  he  exhibited  this 
trait  in  every  part  of  his  eventful  life,  but  he  never 
yielded  to  servile  fear.  He  met  the  responsibi- 
lities of  life,  it  is  true,  with  diffidence,  yet  with 
manly  fortitude  and  boldness.  Our  Saviour  was 
a  pattern  of  humility,  but  he  had  no  attribute  of 
meanness  or  servility.    While  He  was  far  re- 
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moved  from  pride  and  ostentation,  he  was  equally 
far  from  declining  the  tasks  of  duty,  however 
they  might  bring  him  into  conflict  with  the 
wicked." 


Communicated. 

Coloured  Orphan  Asylum. 

The  Managers  of  the  Coloured  Orphan  Asylum 
feel  compelled  lo  call  the  attention  of  their  friends 
nnd  the  public  to  the  immediate  wants  of  their  In- 
stitution; while  at  the  same  time  they  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  continued  favours  which  have 
been  awarded  them  since  the  commencement  of 
their  enterprise  in  1836.  These  have  enabled 
thorn  to  provide  appropriate  accommodations  for 
221  children,  fifty  of  whom  are  strictly  hospital 
patients,  and  are  tenderly  nursed  and  cared  for  in 
n  separate  building.  Still  the  demands  upon  the 
Managers  are  urgent  from  the  homeless  orphan 
and  the  child  of  the  widowed  parent.  These 
plead  in  the  eloquent  language  of  want  and  desti- 
tution for  protection.  To  meet  the  urgency  of 
their  claims,  as  the  Institution  is  becoming  crowd- 
ed, the  Managers  have  determined  to  provide  ac- 
commodations for  some  fifty  more  children,  by 
making  dormitories  in  the  garret  over  the  main 
building,  and  enlarging  the  dining-room  by  in- 
closing the  piazza,  provided  the  sum  of  $1000 
shall  be  raised  Ibr  this  especial  object. 

The  gradual  but  slow  progress  which  has  hith- 
erto marked  their  proceedings,  and  their  experi- 
ence of  every  year  have  atlorded  increased  evi- 
dence that  toil,  and  skill,  and  patient  perseverance, 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  are  requieile  to  give 
success  and  permanence  to  every  benevolent 
enterprise.  This,  they  feel  assured,  rests  on  the 
immutable  basis  of  Christianity,  and  is  upheld  by 
every  consideration  of  public  safety  and  justice. 
When  they  remember  their  own  obligations  to 
the  common  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  their 
relations  to  these  children  as  fellow-subjects  of 
the  same  Universal  Governor  and  lellow-heirs  of 
the  same  immortality;  they  are  assured,  that  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  enterprise  is  not 
lessoned,  because  its  subjects  are  those,  whose 
earthly  inheritance  has  been  scorn,  sorrow,  and 
neglect;  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  manifestations  ol 
Christian  love,  which,  in  so  many  channels,  has 
adorned  and  blessed  our  age  and  country. 

Contributions  for  this  object  will  be  most  grate- 
fully received,  and  may  be  sent  to  R.  I.  Murray, 
No.  96  li.  Fourteenth  street;  Murray  &  Davis, 
JNio.  65  Broad  street ;  or  to  any  of  the  Managers. 

New  York,  Twelfth  mo.,  1.Sj.{. 


A  Dog's  Taste  for  Railway  Travelling. — We 
have  received  from  a  correspondent  who  has  re- 
cently visited  Ireland,  a  somewhat  curious  in- 
stance of  the  case  of  a  dog,  which  is  in  the  habit 
of  travelling  by  railway,  lor  which  he  a|)pears  to 
liave  a  free  puss.  The  writer  states  that  having 
a  particular  friend  engaged  on  the  Dublin  and 
Drogheda  Railway,  he  (ravelled  a  good  deal  on  it 
during  his  stay  in  Dublin.  One  traveller,  a  dog, 
of  the  Scotch  terrier  bred,  which  answered  lo  the 
name  of  "  Jack,"  formerly  belonging  to  one  of 
the  porters,  particularly  attracted  his  attention. 
On  inquiry,  ilie  engine  driver  slated  that  the  dog 
gels  upon  llic  engine  at  pleasure,  and  leaves  it  the 
snmc.  Sometimes  he  will  go  on  at  Dublin  nnd 
go  to  Drogliedn  ;  get  oil"  there,  wait  for  another 
train,  and  then  jirocced  lo  nell'ast,  where  he  will 
lake  up  his  quorters  for  ihe  night.  At  other  times 
ho  will  travel  lo  all  the  intermediate  stations. 
Should  he  happen  to  miss  one  train,  he  strolls 
about  the  station  like  any  other  passenger,  until 
the  ne.M  comes  up,  nnd  llion  starts  again,  lie  is 
well  knowo  by  the  officials  al  all  the  stations,  who 


seem  amused  with  his  mode  of  living,  and  allow 
no  one  to  molest  him.  Occasionally  he  will  ex- 
hibit a  little  special  attachment  by  travelling  all 
day  with  one  engine  driver. — Manchester  {Eng.) 
Guardian. 


Niagara  Falls  and  Manufactures. — It  appears 
that  the  water  power  of  Niagara  Falls  is  about  to 
be  devoted  to  manufacturing  purposes.  At  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  a 
charter  was  obtained  for  the  "  Niagara  Falls 
Hydraulic  Company,"  which  has  since  been  or- 
ganized, with  a  capital  of  $500,000  all  paid  in, 
with  a  right  of  increasing  it  to  $5,000,000.  It 
appears  from  the  statement  of  the  company,  that 
they  have  obtained  possession  of  lands  so  situated 
as  to  give  them  an  almost  unlimited  use  of  the 
water,  for  creating  a  manufacturing  power.  They 
have  acquired  eighty  acres  of  land  situated  below 
the  Falls,  in  the  village  of  Niagara  Falls,  between 
Ontario  street  and  the  river,  with  a  front  of  1100  feet 
on  the  water,  above  the  Falls,  and  a  perpetual  right 
to  a  section  of  land  Ibr  a  hydraulic  canal,  100  feet 
in  width,  extending  from  the  entrance  above  the 
Falls,  a  distance  of  3500  feet,  to  the  manufactur- 
ing site  below.  These  lands  and  water  privileges 
have  been  purchased  for  the  sum  of  $550,000. 

Singular. — We  have  frequently  heard  of  inci- 
dents strikingly  illustrative  of  the  instinct  of  ani- 
mals. The  following  occurrence,  which  recently 
took  place  in  Christiana  Hundred,  is  a  case  in 
point.  John  Pyle  had  two  horses  engaged  in 
threshing  ;  at  noon  they  were  let  loose  in  the  barn- 
yard, when  one  of  them  in  rolling,  turned  over 
with  his  back  in  a  gutter,  where  he  remained  with 
his  feet  in  ihe  air.  The  other  horse,  which  was 
rather  noted  for  dullness,  seeing  the  unpleasant 
situation  of  his  companion,  trotted  round  to  the 
barn  door,  neighed  several  times,  and  then  moved 
rapidly  back  to  the  yard.  J.  P.  paid  no  attention 
to  the  matter,  thinking  that  the  other  horse  had 
run  out  of  sight,  and  this  one  was  merely  in  pur- 
suit. The  horse,  however,  soon  returned,  and  by 
his  neighing,  apparent  earnestness,  and  unusual 
conduct,  J.  P.  was  induced  to  step  to  the  front  of 
the  barn,  when  he  perceived  the  horse  laying  on 
his  back,  and  the  other  standing  and  looking  on 
with  apparent  earnestness.  He  descended  and 
assisted  the  animal  to  rise,  when  the  old  horse 
assumed  his  former  gravity  and  became  as  pas- 
sive as  ever. — Wilmington  {Del.)  Repuhlicayi. 


A  stated  meeting  of  "  The  Aasociation  of  Prietids  ft 
the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,  will  t 
held  on  Fifth-day,  First  month  5th,  1854,  at  7J  o'clocl 
p.  M.,  in  the  third-stofy  room  of  Friends'  bookstore,  Hi 
84  Arch  street. 

Chahlss  J.  Allen,  Secretary, 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for  the  ImtruciiO 

of  Poor  Children.  ' 

.    ,  I 

A  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Association  i 
Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children,"  ■willlj 
held  on  Second-day  evening,  First  month  2ndj  1854,  il 
7i  o'clock,  at  the  committee-room.  Mulberry  stteil 
meeting-house.  | 
Edwahd  Richie,  Cleric,  i 


Died,  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the  22d  of  Eleventh  mo' 
1853,  Abigail  Gould,  wife  of  Henry  Gould,  in  the  78t' 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  an  exemplary  and  usefij 
member  and  for  several  years  an  overseer  of  Rhode  lij 
land  Monthly  Meeting.  She  had  been  carefully  edtj 
Gated  by  her  parents  in  the  principles  of  our  religioi 
Society,  in  the  truth  of  which,  as  she  advanced  in  yeajil 
she  became  firmly  established.  She  was  of  a  re 
and  diffident  disposition,  but  her  heart  and  her  hou£| 
were  always  open  to  receive  and  entertain  such  as 
considered  faithful  in  the  service  of  her  Lord  and  S( 
viour,  many  of  whom  in  different  and  remote  place! 
will  doubtless  remember  her. — Having  long  been  dil] 
gently  concerned  to  walk  in  the  fear  and  counsel  of  h«| 
Lord  and  Master,  when  laid  upon  a  bed  of  languishinjj 
although  her  bodily  sufferings  were  of  long  continuanc 
she  seemed  to  have  little  to  do,  or  to  say  with  regard  t{ 
herself,  except  to  express  the  earnest  desire  that  slj  : 
might  be  enabled  to  endure  with  patience  the  allottei  il 
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TWELFTH  MONTH  31,  1853. 


We  have  not  yet  received  the  printed  minutes 
of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  nor  any  sat- 
isfactory account  of  its  proceedings  at  its  last 
annual  meeting.  We  should  be  glad  if  some  one 
of  our  Friends  there,  would  furnish  us  with  a 
copy,  or  some  intbrmation  respecting  the  trans- 
actions. 


The  lines  occasioned  by  reading  Matt.  chap, 
viii.  verses  24, 25,  26,  sent  us  by  "  a  Friend,"  have 
already  been  published  in  our  journal. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
communication  received  from  New  York,  respect- 
ing the  Coloured  Orphan  Asylum. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  H.  Robinson,  agent,  N.  Y.,  for  S.  F. 
Mott,  $4,  vols.  25  and  26,  for  U.  Sands,  $4,  vols.  25  and 

26,  for  Kobert  J.  Murray,  $2,  vol.  26  ;  from  M  ,  $10, 

to  52,  vol.  26. 


portion  of  suflfering,  and  to  wait  all  the  days  of  the 
pointed  time  until  her  change  come. — Not  many  dajl  \ 
before  her  death,  after  alluding  to  her  unusual  snfleil 
ings,  and  the  insulRciency  of  medical  aid,  she  sail 
"  that  when  her  heavenly  Father  was  pleased  to  say, ' 
is  enough,'  they  would  be  relieved — but  not  before  ;- 
that  she  was  fully  confirmed,  there  was  no  more  rest  <, 
ease  for  her  in  this  world,  and  that  she  should  lejoii 
at  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  release,  although  the  tin 
had  been  hitherto  hidden  from  her  view  ;  but  she  thoagll 
she  could  not  last  much  longer ;"  adding,  after  a  pausi 
"  I  am  fully  sensible,  that  even  for  every  idle  word  thj 
men  shall  speak,  they  will  have  to  give  an  account : 
the  day  of  judgment.  But  all  fear  of  death  and  jud|i 
ment  has  jbeen  mercifully  taken  away  from  me.  Still 
have  nothing  to  boast  of,  or  to  glory  in.  I  feel  unvrol 
thy  of  the  least  of  His  mercies,  but  am  willing  to  lea'i  \ 
all  things  in  the  hands  of  my  Maker — the  Holy  One 
Israel."  As  she  drew  near  to  the  close,  her  bodily  si 
ferings  increased,  and  for  several  days  were  uncommo: 
ly  severe.  During  this  period  she  frequently  expressi 
great  concern  lest  her  patience  should  fail. — For  sct 
ral  hours  previous  to  her  release,  she  continued  to  safl 
extremely,  and,  as  had  frequently  been  the  case  befoi 
appeared  to  be  engaged  in  fervent,  mental  supplicatl 
Being  perfect!)'  sensible,  and  perceiving  the  effect  oft 
sufferings  upon  those  around  her,  after  a  time,  she  sa 
"  I  believe  I  shall  be  enabled  to  steer  through  ;  am 
desire  that  all  may  be  still — that  not  one  word  may 
spoken."  After  which,  her  difficulty  of  breathing  app 
rently  ceased,  and  she  laid  very  still  and  quiet  for  seij  ^ 
ral  hours,  retaining  the  power  of  speech  and  of  visii 
nearly  to  the  last.  She  breathed  less  and  less  percci 
tibly,  and  passed  away  so  quietly,  that  the  moment! 
her  departure  could  not  be  precisely  determined.  I| 
there  was  a  precious  and  consoling  evidence  affordi 
that  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  ci 
blessed  and  holy  Redeemer,  her  purified  spirit  had  bf} 
gathered,  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in  its  seasi 
into  the  heavenly  garner  of  everlasting  rest 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  in  Westmorelai 

N.  v.,  on  the  ITlli  instant,  in  the  32nd  year  of  her  a; 
PuEBE,  daughter  of  William  Hakes,  a  member  of  N 
Hartford  Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  relations  of  life  £ 
was  found  the  judicious  counsellor,  the  tender  and  sj 
pathizing  friend.  During  an  illness  of  five  years'  c< 
tinuancc,  she  was  favoured  with  much  Christian  \ 
tience  and  resignation,  which  were  often  observed 
those  that  visited  her. — Being  attacked  with  hemorrbf 
of  the  lungs,  which  was  very  alarming  to  her,  she 
engaged  to  seek  more  earnestly  the  things  that  bclonf 
to  her  everlasting  peace,  often  comparing  herself  to  ■ 
prodigal  son.  Slie  passed  through  hard  conflicts  bef 
she  wag  enabled  to  say  truly,  the  "  Lord  is  a  great  Go( 
"  My  Redeemer  may  I  truly  trust  in  Him." 
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PHYTO-THEOLOGY,  OR  BOTANY  AND  RELIGION, 

(Continued  from  page  122.) 

"  Many  beautiful  arrangements  are  made  for 
suring  the  proper  application  of  the  pollen  lo 
e  upper  part  of  the  pistil.    The  agency  of  winds, 
"elasticity,  of  irritability,  and  of  insects,  is  call- 
I  into  operation  in  different  cases.    In  the  com- 
pn  nettle,  and  in  the  pellitory  of  the  wall,  the 
amens  have  elastic  filaments,  which  are  at  first 
int  down,  so  as  to  be  obscured  by  the  calyx  ; 
It  when  the  pollen  is  ripe,  the  filaments  jerk  out, 
id  thus  scatter  the  powder  on  the  pistils,  which 
cupy  separate  flowers.    In  the  common  bar- 
rry,  the  lower  part  of  the  filament  is  very  irri- 
ble;  and  whenever  it  is  touched,  the  stamen 
joves  forward  to  the  pistil.    In  the  stylewort 
{Uylidium),  the  stamens  and  pistil  are  united  in 
i'common  column  which  projects  from  the  flow- 
«,;  this  column  is  very  irritable  at  the  angle 
Niere  it  leaves  the  flower,  and  when  touched,  it 
sses  with  a  sudden  jerk  from  one  side  to  the 
er,  and  thus  scatters  the  pollen.    In  the  hazel, 
ere  the  pollen  is  in  one  set  of  flowers  and  the 
til  in  another,  the  leaves  might  interfere  with 
application  of  the  pollen,  and  therefore  they 
not  produced  until  it  has  been  scattered.  In 
case  of  firs,  which  have  their  flowers  arranged 
in  the  hazel,  stamens  at  one  place  and  fruit- 
ring  cones  at  another,  the  evergreen  leaves 
very  narrow,  and  the  quantity  of  pollen  pro- 
ced  is  very  great,  so  as  to  ensure  its  reaching 
young  cones.    In  America,  the  pollen  from 
Jiie  forests  is  sometimes  carried  to  a  great  dis- 
tiice  by  winds,  and  falls  in  showers  like  sulphur. 
'  the  month  of  May,  in  this  country,  a  visit  to  a 
est  of  firs  will  show  the  large  quantity  of  yel- 
Iv  powder  which  falls  from  the  trees  when  sha- 
1,0.    In  the  case  of  cucumbers  in  a  glass  frame, 
4ere  the  wind  cannot  reach  the  flowers,  the  gar- 
cner  takes  the  pollen  from  the  one  kind  of  flower 
£  J  applies  to  the  other,  in  order  that  he  may  get 
1  it.    In  willows,  the  stamen-bearing  and  pistil- 
t  jring  flowers  are  on  separate  trees.    The  two 
hds  of  trees  grow  near  each  other,  and  the  wind 
yfts  the  powder  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In 
Misneria  spiralis,  an   aquatic  plant,  which 
¥l>ws  in  the  mud  of  ditches  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
riie,  the  stamen-bearing  plant  at  a  certain  period 
1  ietached  from  the  mud  and  rises  to  the  surface 
■cthe  water,  where  it  floats  and  ripens  its  pollen, 
tin  after  this,  the  pistiUbearing  plant,  which 
8  1  remains  growing  in  the  mud,  sends  up  a  long 
6ral  stalk,  which  bears  the  flower  to  the  surface, 
ere  it  expands.    The  pollen  is  then  wafted  on 


it  by  the  wind,  and  the  seed  is  perfected,  and 
finally  deposited  in  the  mud. 

"  Insects  are  often,  in  the  arrangements  of  Pro- 
vidence, made  the  means  of  securing  the  produc- 
tion of  seed.  How  often  do  we  see  the  bees  col- 
lecting the  yellow  powder  of  plants,  and,  while 
providing  for  the  food  of  their  young,  aiding  in 
dispersing  the  pollen.  The  honey-like  matter 
secreted  by  flowers  renders  them  attractive  to  in- 
sects. It  is  produced  by  an  alteration  in  the 
starch,  which  occupies  cells  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flowers.  In  the  common  crown  imperial  of  the 
gardens,  there  is  a  distinct  depression  at  the  base 
of  each  petal,  in  which  the  honey  or  nectar  is  se- 
creted. In  common  buttercups,  a  small  scale  at 
the  bottom  of  each  of  the  yellow  petals  points  out 
the  seat  of  the  sugnr-like  matter.  The  peculiar 
insect-like  form  of  the  flowers  of  orchids,  such  as 
the  bee  orchis,  the  fly  orchis,  the  spider  orchis, 
the  butterfly  oncidium,  seem  to  be  connected  with 
the  attraction  of  insects  to  the  flowers,  in  order  to 
apply  the  pollen,  which  in  these  plants  is  singular, 
both  as  regards  its  situation  and  nature.  In  the 
birthwort  [Aristolochia),  the  flower  consists  of  a 
long  tube  in  a  chamber,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  stamens  and  pistil  are  placed,  completely  shut 
out  from  the  agency  of  winds.  This  plant  is  fre- 
quented, in  its  native  country,  by  an  insect  which 
enters  the  tube  easily  and  gets  into  the  little 
chamber.  On  attempiing  to  get  out,  it  is  prevent- 
ed by  a  series  of  hairs  in  the  tube  which  all  point 
downwards.  It  therefore  moves  about  in  the 
little  cavity,  and  thus  distributes  the  pollen  on  the 
pistil,  soon  after  which  the  flower  withers  and  the 
insect  escapes.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  provisions 
made  by  the  Creator  to  secure  the  production  of 
seed  in  the  various  tribes  of  plants  with  which  the 
earth  is  clothed,  and  thus  the  '  herb-bearing  seed' 
is  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

'T/ie  Pistil.  This  is  the  central  part  of  the 
flower,  and  is  composed  of  one  or  more  folded 
leaves  or  carpels.  It  may  consist  of  a  single  car- 
pel, as  in  the  pea,  or  of  several,  either  distinct 
from  each  other,  as  in  the  pseony,  or  combined, 
as  in  the  tulip.  In  the  double-flowering  cherry, 
in  which  the  stamens  are  changed  into  petals,  the 
pistil  appears  in  the  form  of  a  flat  leaf.  The 
plant  does  not  produce  fruit  on  account  of  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  stamens  and 
pistil." 

"  The  term  fruit,  in  botanical  language,  is  iap- 
plied  to  the  mature  and  perfect  pistil,  whether  dry 
or  succulent.  When  we  examine  fruits,  however, 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  formed  in  various 
ways.  Some,  as  the  pea,  bean,  and  vetch,  con- 
sist solely  of  the  pistil,  very  slightly  altered ; 
others,  as  the  grape,  peach,  and  plum,  consist  of 
the  pistil,  changed  so  as  to  assume  a  succulent 
character,  either  entirely,  as  in  the  grape,  or  par- 
tially, as  in  stone  fruit;  others,  as  the  gooseberry, 
currant,  apple,  pomegranate,  are  formed  not  only 
by  the  pistil,  but  also  by  the  calyx,  a  portion  of 
which  is  seen  at  the  top  of  these  fruits  in  the  form 
of  brownish  scales.  The  hazel-fruit  consists  of 
the  pistfl  transformed  into  the  nut,  with  a  cover- 
ing  of  leaves,  called  the  husk,  outside  ;  so  also  the 
fruit  of  the  oak,  or  the  acorn,  which  has  a  cuplike 
covering.    In  the  strawberry,  the  succulent  part, 


which  is  eaten,  consisis  of  the  enlarged  growing 
point,  bearing  on  its  surface  numerous  small  car- 
pels or  fruits,  which  are  often  called  seeds.  The 
mulberry,  as  well  as  the  pine-apple,  the  bread- 
fruit, cones,  and  the  fig,  are  made  up  of  a  conge- 
ries of  pistils,  formed  by  separate  flowers,  and  all 
combined  into  one  mass.  In  the  first,  the  flow- 
ers are  on  ihe  outside  of  a  common  receptacle  or 
axis;  while  in  the  fig,  the  succulent  receptacle  is 
curved  upwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to  be  hollow, 
and  thus  bears  the  flowers  inside.  In  the  fig, 
what  are  called  seeds  are  in  reality  fruits,  like 
ihose  on  the  top  of  the  strawberry,  but  produced 
by  numerous  flowers  in  place  of  one. 

"  In  common  language,  we  apply  the  name 
fruit  chiefly  to  that  which  is  succulent  and  eat- 
able. Various  means  are  adopted  by  gardeners 
lo  render  edible  fruit.s  more  fit  lor  the  desert.  All 
the  varieties  of  apple,  for  instance,  are  produced 
from  the  wild  crab  by  the  art  of  horticulture. 
The  mode  in  which  these  have  been  produced  is 
by  the  process  of  grafting,  or  by  taking  a  slip 
from  the  sour  crab  and  making  it  adhere  to  the 
stem  of  another  tree  growing  in  the  soil.  By  high 
cultivation  and  constant  grafting,  man  has  been 
enabled  to  produce  fruit  fitted  to  gratify  his  pal- 
ate. The  better  the  stock  or  stem  on  which  the 
graft  is  placed,  and  the  more  nourishing  its  sap, 
the  more  likely  is  the  fruit  of  the  grafted  plant  to 
be  good.  What  is  called  ennobling  fruit-trees,  is 
grafting  on  excellent  and  well-tried  stocks.  The 
same  process  is  adopted  in  regard  to  other  fruits, 
as,  for  instance,  pears,  grapes,  peaches,  and 
plums.  By  the  process  of  grafting,  there  is  for 
a  time  an  arrestment  in  the  growth  of  the  slip; 
and  it  is  not  until  it  is  fully  united  to  the  stock, 
and  derives  its  nourishment  from  it,  that  it  grows 
and  produces  fruit.  If  we  sow  the  seed  of  an  ap- 
ple, however  fine,  in  ordinary  soil,  and  allow  it 
to  grow  wild,  it  will  revert  to  the  original  species, 
and  will  produce  unpalatable  crab-apples.  Such 
is  also  the  case  with  slips  put  into  the  soil.  It  is 
only  by  careful  cultivation  and  grafting,  that  the 
good  varieties  are  kept  up, 

"  The  flavour  of  our  table-fruits  depends  on  the 
presence  of  certain  chemical  ingredients.  If 
these  are  not  developed,  then  the  fruit  wants  some 
of  its  characteristics.  Even  after  trees  have  been 
grafted,  they  are  apt  to  run  to  leaves  in  place  of 
flowering  and  fruiting.  In  such  cases  pruning 
must  be  adopted,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  rampant.  By  .inflicting  an  injury  on 
the  tree — as  by  cutting  a  ring  out  of  the  bark,  or 
by  stopping  its  roots — gardeners  often  make  bar- 
ren fruit-trees  become  productive.  The  fruit 
when  ripe  is  usually  detached  from  the  tree;  but 
sometimes  the  fruit  of  one  year  remains  until  that 
of  another  is  produced.  Thus,  in  the  orange- 
tree,  we  meet  with  ripe  fruit,  green  fruit,  and 
flowers  at  the  same  time.  At  times  the  fruit  ap- 
pears to  be  complete,  and  yet  it  contains  no  seeds. 
Thus  seedless  grapes  and  seedless  oranges  are 
often  met  with.  In  such  cases,  although  the  fruit 
has  a  fair  appearance,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  per- 
fect, for  it  has  not  fulfilled  the  object  of  its  produc 
tion,  namely,  the  propagation  of  the  plant.  High 
cultivation  may  have  a  tendency  to  induce  this 
state,  and  it  may  perhaps  depend  occasionally  on 
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ihe  age  of  the  trees.  Bullar  stales  that  the  thin- 
ness of  tlie  rind  ofihe  St.  Michael  orange,  and  its 
freedom  from  pips,  is  owing  to  the  latter  cause — 
the  trees,  when  young,  producing  fruit  with  thick 
rinds  and  plenty  of  seeiis. 

"From  all  that  has  been  said  relative  to  fruit, 
many  important  lessons  may  be  drawn.  Thus, 
man  in  his  natural  state  brings  no  fruit  to  perfec- 
tion (Luke  viii.  14);  it  is,  like  the  crab-apple, 
unfit  for  the  Master's  use.    Hosca,  in  talking  of 
Israel's  attempts  to  exhibit  fruit,  says,  'Israel  is 
an  empty  vine;  he  bringeth  forth  fruit  unto  him- 
self— (x.  1.)    It  is  only  when  grafted  by  the 
great  Husbandman  into  the  true  Vine  (John  xv. 
I),  and  into  the  oil-bearing  Olive  (Rom.  xi.  24), 
that  man  can  bring  forth  good  IVuit,  even  unto 
lile  eternal. — (John  iv.  3G.)    Our  blessed  Lord 
says  to  his  disciples,  '  As  the  branch  cannot  bear 
fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine  ;  no  more 
can  ye  except  ye  abide  in  me.    1  am  the  vine,  ye 
are  the  branches:  he  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in 
him,  the  same  bringeth   forth   much  fruit;  for 
without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.' — (John  xv.  4,  5.) 
As  the  graft  is  kept  in  union  with  the  stock  by 
means  of  the  clay  which  has  been  applied  by  the 
gardener,  so  is  the  believer  united  to  Christ  by 
laith,  which  is  the  gift  of  God.    The  clay-cement 
keeps  the  parts  together,  but  has  no  virtue  in 
itself:  so  faith  is  the  means  of  union  to  Christ — it 
shows  that  the  lJusbandman  has  been  there.  The 
believer  lias  no  merit  in  this  ;  faith  cannot  save 
him  (James  ii.  14),  or  make  him  bring  forth  fruit. 
It  is  the  union  with  the  Stock  which  does  this. 
Thus  it  is  that  his  faith  is  not  dead,  being  alone 
(James  ii.  17);  there  is  a  real,  vital  engrafting, 
and  faith  is  seen  by  the  works  which  are  the 
fruits  of  it.    By  the  process  of  spiritual  grafting 
he  is,  as  it  were,  checked  in  his  own  growth,  in 
his  self-love,  his  self-righteousness,  and  all  his  sap 
comes  from  Christ.    In  Him  are  all  his  well- 
springs,  and  from  Him  alone  he  derives  all  the 
nourishment  and  support  he  needs.  Thus  it  is  that 
he  flourishes  and  brmgs  forth  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit, 
containing  iis  nine  ingredients.  Move,  joy,  peace, 
long-sutlcring,  gcntknt'ss,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance'  (Gal.  v.  22,  23),  every  one  of 
which  is  necessary  (or  the  perfect  Iruil.  Some 
of  these  ingredients  may  abound  more  than  others, 
thus,  as  it  were,  imparting  a  peculiar  flavour ;  but 
all  must  be  there  in  greater  or  less  quantity. 
Love  may  be  looked  upon  as  resembling  the  sub- 
fatancc  coming  from  the  stock  which  unites  the 
graft  to  it.    This  love  fluws  Irom  Christ  to  the 
grafted  believer.    '  As  the  Father  hath  loved  me, 
so  have  1  loved  you  ;  continue  \c  in  my  love.' — 
(John  XV.  9.)    Thus  the  union  is  Ibrmed,  and  he 
becomes  identified  with  the  Slock.    This  love  will 
last  through  eternity.    When  the  clay  is  remov- 
ed  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  tree,  the  graft  is 
found  united  to  the  slock  ;  so  when  faith  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  sight,  then  the  perlect  union  of  Christ 
and  his  people  are  seen.    Heaven  has  not  to  be- 
jjin,  but  only  to  perleci  the  living  intercourse  ol 
believers  with  Christ  and  with  each  other.  While 
on  earth  they  were  all  grafted  into  one  Stock. 
They  were  all  one  in  Christ,  who  has  said,  '  Nei- 
ther pray  J  for  these  alone,  but    lor  them  also 
which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word  ; 
that  they  all   may  be  one;  as  tliou.  Father, 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be 
one  in  us  :  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou 
hast  sent  me.' — (John  xvii.  20,  21.) 

(To  be  cuiuliiucd  } 


der  feelings;  feelings  rise  into  tempers;  tempers 
find  expression  in  words;  words  lead  to  actions; 
and  actions  to  war  and  strife.  "  Behold,  how 
great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  1"  All  this 
might  be  avoided  by  an  earnest  breathing  of  spirit 
unto  Him  who  waiieth  to  be  gracious,  and  who 
can  by  instant  assistance  control  the  hidden 
springs  of  feeling,  or  divert  your  thoughts  into  a 
higher  and  holier  channel ;  you  will  find  that  this 
heavenly  state  of  mind,  will  give  weight  to  all 
your  instructions,  and  efficacy  to  all  your  endea- 
vours; and  soon  will  you  possess  the  happy  con- 
sciousness, that  you  are  indeed  in  the  path  ol 
duty,  and  training  for  God  the  children  whom  He 
has  entrusted  to  your  care." 


Hints  to  Mothers. — "  Be  not  easily  provoked." 
«•  Ii  a  fire  find  no  vent,  it  will  cease  to  burn."  The 
tongue  is  a  Jire.  Ktep,  then,  the  door  of  your 
lips.    Do  but  consider,  how  soon  thoughts  engcn- 


From  tlie  Leisure  Hour. 

Domestic  Life  of  the  Water  Snail  and  the  Stickle- 
back. 

(Concluded  from  page  ]27.) 

The  day  afier  they  had  been  placed  in  their 
new  domain,  the  strongest  of  the  male  fish  was 
observed  most  busily  employed  gathering  small 
ligneous  fibres  from  different  parts  of  the  pond, 
and  carrying  them  in  its  mouth  to  one  particular 
spot,  where  he  appeared  to  force  them  into  the 
sand  and  gravel  with  his  nose.  Being  perfectly 
unacquainted  at  the  time  with  the  fact  of  this 
little  creature  building  a  nest,  I  watched  him 
more  attentively.  He  had  selected  a  spot  behind 
a  piece  of  rock-work,  almost  hidden  from  view  at 
the  front  of  the  case  and  towards  the  room;  but 
on  looking  down  from  the  top  of  the  water  I  could 
perceive  that  he  had  already  constructed  a  small 
hole  as  round  as  a  ring,  and  with  a  good  broad 
margin  to  it,  formed  of  the  materials  he  had  been 
so  industriously  collecting,  and  on  which  he  ap- 
peared to  have  placed  numerous  particles  of  sand 
and  small  pebbles.  This  spot  he  guarded  with 
the  utmost  jealousy,  continually  starting  forth 
from  his  position  and  attacking  the  other  fish  with 
most  extraordinary  fury.  The  desperate  ferocity 
with  which  this  fish  attacked  the  others,  and  the 
continued  turmoil  the  whole  pond  was  kept  in, 
determined  me  to  do  a  most  absurd  act,  which 
my  want  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  the  time 
had  prevented  my  foreseeing,  but  which  1  instant- 
ly alterwards  regretted,  namely,  to  remove  this 
fish  from  the  pond.  I  therefore  caught  it  in  a 
small  muslin  net,  and  without  the  slightest  trouble, 
as  he  attacked  the  net  the  instant  it  was  intro- 
duced. But  what  was  the  consequence?  No 
sooner  was  he  removed  from  the  water  than  the 
other  fish  darted  to  the  spot  he  had  been  protect- 
ing, pulled  forth  a  mass  of  eggs  which  had  been 
deposited  there,  and  which  1  had  not  previously 
seen,  tore  it  to  pieces  among  them,  and  devoured 
it  before  1  had  time  even  to  shake  my  prisoner 
out  of  his  confinement;  however,  it  taught  me  a 
fact  in  natural  history,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
novel  to  others.  So  ended  my  experience  of 
IbSl. 

Now  I  think  it  will  be  evident  from  what  I  have 
stated,  that  these  eggs  must  have  been  deposited 
by  the  I'emale  fish,  and  the  nest  made  around 
them  afierwards;  and  this  I  think  was  also  the 
case  with  the  lish  experimented  on  this  year  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Gratton,  who  had  a  fine  brood  of 
young  sticklebacks  hatched  after  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen days,  the  nest  being  formed  immediately 
after  the  introduction  of  the  fish. 

The  appearance  of  the  male  fish  during  this 
spawning  period  is  beautiful  beyond  description. 
The  eye  is  of  the  most  splendid  green  colour, 
having  a  perfectly  metallic  lustre,  like  the  green 
feathers  ol' some  s|)ecies  of  humming-bird.  The 
throat  and  belly  are  of  a  bright  crimson,  the  back 


of  an  ashy  green,  and  the  whole  fish  appears  as 
though  it  were  somewhat  translucent  and  glowed  \ 
with  an  internal  incandescence  :  his  ferocity  dur- 
ing this  period  is  extraordinary.    How  so  small 
a  creature  can  bear  up  so  long  under  such  a  state 
of  apparent  excitement  appears  marvellous.  Later 
in  the  year  the  colours  slightly  change,  the  back 
becomes  more  of  a  green  tint,  the  throat  and 
belly  of  a  paler  red,  and  all  the  glowing  appear- 
ance subsides.    The  female  fish  is  of  a  brown  | 
colour  on  the  back,  the  eye  also  brown  and  the; 
belly  white.  | 
I  now  pass  on  to  the  present  year,  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  nest  built  from  the  veryj 
commencement  and  through  all  its  stages.  The] 
place  selected  for  the  nest  was  the  bare  flat  top  oil 
a  piece  of  oolite,  where  it  formed  a  right  angle 
by  resting  against  the  glass  partition  which  sepa-| 
rated  two  of  these  ponds,  in  one  of  which  werej 
kept  four  minnows  and  two  small  eels,  and  in  thci 
second  the  sticklebacks  which  form  the  subject  ol 
this  observation.    In  this  the  male  fish  commenc-ij 
ed  gradually  to  deposit  and  accumulate  his  mate^ 
rials.    I  will  endeavour  to  give  in  detail  the  exacl< 
description  of  his  proceedings  while  I  had  tlM| 
opportunity  of  watching  him,  avoiding  as  muchi 
as  possible  the  repetition  of  his  operations;  for  at 
each  loose  fibre  or  small  piece  of  material  wal 
brought  singly  to  the  chosen  spot,  the  same  rpttj 
tine  would  bo  gone  through  over  and  over  agaio 
Now  he  arrives  with  a  large  fibre  in  his  mouth 
deposits  it,  re-arranges  the  whole  of  the  materialsi 
already  accumulated,  with  his  mouth,  removin|j 
one  fibre  to  this  place  and  another  to  that,  ani; 
departs  on  his  search  for  more.    Now  he  return! 
carrying  a  small  piece  of  gravel,  which  is  carej 
fully  placed  on  part  of  the  fibres  as  it  were  tij 
keep  them  down  ;  he  then  draws  himself  slowlj 
over  the  whole  and  is  off  again.    Now  he  bring 
another  fibre,  which  he  dips  in  with  his  snouts 
as  to  make  it  interlace  with  the  others;  then  li 
attempts  to  interlace  in  the  same  way  the  fibrou 
rootlet  of  a  Lemna  which  is  growing  above  hi 
head,  but  which,  the  instant  he  thinks  he  ha 
fastened  and  loosens  his  hold  of,  rises  again  by  il 
expanded  lobe  to  the  surface ;  this  fibre  appeal 
to  be  well  fitted  for  his  purpose,  for  he  repeats  h  j  it 
attempts  to  fix  it  among  his  gleanings  over  an 
over  again.    Now  he  is  busy  making  a  circulf, 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  accumulated  materia 
with  his  snout;  a  piece  of  the  fibre  is  next  tak« 
out  from  the  mass,  projected  from  his  mouli 
watched  as  it  fi\lls  very  slowly  through  the  w 
ter ;  then,  as  it  proves  too  light  for  his  purposei| 
is  again  seized,  carried  to  some  distance,  aij 
projected  away,  and  he  is  off'  to  re-arrange  tl 
remainder,  carefully  tucking  in  the  ends  with  \. 
snout;  he  then  draws  himself  slowly  across  tl 
whole  and  is  off  again.    Now  he  catches  a 
of  the  female  fish,  pursues  her  with  great  rapidit 
seizes  her  by  the  tail  and  by  the  lateral  spine,  b 
she  escapes  his  grasp  and  conceals  herself' behiil 
the  rock-work.    Again  he  conveys  more  maierij 
to  the  nest,  and  the  next  journey  is  again  lad 
with  another  small  piece  of  gravel;  the  whole 
then  slightly  shaken,  then  compressed,  and  he 
ofT  again  ;  thus  he  conveys  without  cessation  d 
cayed  rootlets,  gravel,  sand,  and  whatever  ma 
rial  he  can  find  that  will  answer  his  purpose.  £ 
I  must  observe  that  their  specific  gravity  is  cc 
linually  tested:  thus,  having  found  what  appeij 
a  suitable  fibre,  it  is  carried  a  little  way,  th 
projected  to  a  short  distance  from  his  mouth,  a, 
watched  as  it  falls;  if  it  falls  rapidly,  it  isagi 
seized  and  carried  direct  to  the  nest ;  if  tn(' 
slowly,  it  is  tried  again  in  the  same  manner;  a. 
if  it  then  proves  too  light,  il  is  abandoned  af 
gelher  and  another  selected.    If  a  piece  is  fou' 
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tier  fitted  for  his  structure  than  what  he  has 
ready  obtained,  it  is  rapidly  conveyed  to  the 
lot;  much  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
laterials  tai<es  place,  so  as  apparently  to  dispose 
the  new  prize  to  the  best  advantage,  and  it  is 
ily  after  continued  and  indefatigable  persever- 
ice  that  he  succeeds  in  re-arranging  them  to  his 
ishes.  If  there  should  be  any  strong  fibre 
liich  he  has  a  difficulty  in  causing  to  remain  in 
e  position  he  requires,  a  small  quantity  of  sand 
brought  in  his  mouth  and  adroitly  placed  on 
B^top  of  it  to  keep  it  down;  if  this  does  not 
feet  the  purpose  desired  so  as  to  please  him,  the 
fractory  piece  is  taken  out  and  rejected  alto- 
ther.  At  times  he  hangs  or  hovers  close  over 
e  surface  of  the  nest,  and  throws  his  whole 
dy  into  a  curious  and  rapid  vibratory  motion, 
■  which  he  causes  a  rapid  current  of  water  to 
'  projected  on  the  materials,  as  though  it  were 
prove  their  stability  ;  and  when  this  operation 
performed,  the  lighter  particles  and  light  mud 
e  as  it  were  fanned  or  winnowed  out  by  the 
nerated  current,  and  may  be  seen  floating 
i^ay :  this  operation  will  also  explain  the  reason 
p  testing  the  gravity  of  the  materials  before  they 
e  used.  Another  very  curious  operation  is  the 
lion  of  drawing  his  body  slowly  over  the  sur- 
ce  of  the  materials  which  form  the  nest.  I  be- 
\e  that  at  this  time  he  excretes  a  glutinous 
alter,  which  acts  as  a  species  of  cement  and 
nds  to  keep  the  materials  together,  at  the  same 
lie  that  the  pressure  of  his  body  may  render 
3m  more  compact. 

If  during  this  time  any  other  male  fish  makes 
1  appearance,  he  is  chased  with  the  utmost  fe- 
city,  and  driven  to  conceal  himself  in  any 
anny  which  he  can  find ;  should,  however,  an- 
ler  fish  be  also  building,  desperate  battles  en- 
e  whenever  they  approach  each  other's  posi- 
Ttin,  or  chance  to  meet  while  collecting  their 
laterials. 

The  whole  time  occupied  in  accumulating  these 
laterials  for  the  nest  was  about  four  hours,  dur- 
ig  which  interval  a  goodly  quantity  had  been 
i  tained;  and  a  small  opening  appeared  to  be 
<  lefully  constructed  near  each  end  of  the  mass, 
i,e  use  of  which  will  be  now  explained.  All 
jving  been  apparently  arranged  for  the  female 
ih  to  spawn,  and  the  operations  of  fanning  out 
e  light  particles,  the  improving  their  order,  the 
bbing  in  the  ends,  the  loading  them  with  addi- 
iinal  sand,  and  the  consolidation  of  them  as  de- 
ribed  fully  effected,  and  the  whole  reviewed 
refully  for  several  days  in  succession,  as  it  were 
bailing  the  coming  of  the  female,  on  her  ap- 
arance,  the  following  curious  scene  ensued.  The 
male  fish  came  out  of  her  hiding-place,  her 
lention  being  fixed  apparently  on  the  nest, 
hen  immediately  the  male  became  as  it  were 
ad  with  delight;  he  darted  round  her  in  every 
rection,  then  to  his  accumulated  materials, 
ightly  adjusted  them,  funned  them,  and  ihen 
ick  again  in  an  instant;  this  was  repeated  seve- 
I  limes;  as  she  did  not  advance  to  the  nest,  he 
ideavoured  to  push  her  in  that  direction  with 
s  snout;  this  not  succeeding,  he  took  her  by 
e  tail  and  by  the  side  spine  and  tried  to  pull 
ir  to  the  spot,  then  back  to  the  nest,  and  having 
lamined  the  two  small  openings  alluded  to,  he 
rust  his  nose  in  at  the  lower  and  gradually  drew 
niself  under  the  whole  of  the  materials,  making 
s  exit  at  the  opposite  one,  as  though  to  prove  to 
?r  that  everything  was  prepared  for  her  spawn- 
g.  These  manoeuvres,  however,  failed  in  their 
irpose;she  examined  the  nest  several  times 
it  the  appearance  of  the  minnows,  &c.,  moving 
)out  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass  partition 
gainst  which  the  nest  had  been  foraied,  1  believe 


deterred  her  from  depositing  her  eggs  there,  and 
she  afterwards  spawned  elsewhere.  The  nest 
which  had  cost  so  much  trouble  was  ultimately 
abandoned,  and  was  gradually  dispersed  by  the 
snails. 

There  are  several  other  interesiinji  particulars 
regarding  the  habits  of  the  several  fish,  &c., 
which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  experiment- 
ing with,  and  which  may  form  the  subject  ol 
some  future  memoranda.  I  would  merely  re- 
mark in  conclusion,  that  1  have,  after  many  diffi- 
culties and  failures,  succeeded  in  keeping  sea- 
water  perfectly  clear  lor  upwards  of  six  months, 
and  that  I  have  for  the  last  five  weeks  had  seve- 
ral sea  anemones  living  in  it  which  at  present 
appear  extremely  healthy,  and  the  water  has  not 
been  disturbed  for  the  last  fourteen  days.  My 
great  difficulty  in  the  midst  of  London  has  been 
to  obtain  materials  to  work  with. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

LADY  RACHEL  RUSSEL. 

Rachel  Russel,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, was  born  about  the  year  1636.  She 
appears  to  have  possessed  a  truly  noble  mind,  a 
solid  understanding,  an  amiable  and  benevolent 
temper.  Her  pious  resignation,  and  religious  de- 
portment, under  the  pressure  of  very  deep  dis- 
tress, afford  a  highly  instructive  example,  and  is 
an  eminent  instance  of  the  power  of  religion  to 
sustain  the  mind,  in  the  greatest  storms  and  dan- 
gers, when  the  waves  of  affliction  threaten  to 
overwhelm  it.  Her  husband,  William,  Lord 
Russel,  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  merit ;  and  he 
sustained  the  execution  of  his  severe  sentence, 
with  Christian  and  invincible  fortitude.  During 
the  period  of  her  illustrious  husband's  troubles, 
she  conducted  herself  with  a  mixture  of  the  most 
tender  affection,  and  the  most  surprising  magna- 
nimity. She  appeared  in  court  at  his  trial ;  and 
when  the  Attorney-General  told  him,  "  he  might 
employ  the  hand  of  one  of  his  servants  in  wait- 
ing, to  take  notes  of  the  evidence  for  his  use," 
Lord  Russel  answered,  that  "  he  asked  none,  but 
that  of  the  lady  who  sat  by  him."  The  specta- 
tors at  these  words,  turned  their  eyes,  and  beheld 
the  daughter  of  the  virtuous  Southampton  rising 
up  to  assist  her  lord  in  this  his  utmost  distress; 
a  thrill  of  anguish  ran  through  the  assembly. 
After  his  condemnation,  she  threw  herself  at  the 
king's  feet ;  and  pleaded,  but  alas !  in  vain,  the 
merits  and  loyalty  of  her  father,  in  order  to  save 
her  husband.  When  the  time  of  separation  came, 
her  conduct  appears  to  be  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration;  for  without  a  sigh  or  tear,  she  took 
her  last  farewell  of  her  husband,  though  it  might 
have  been  expected,  as  they  were  so  happy  in 
each  other,  and  no  wife  could  possibly  surpass 
her  in  affection,  that  the  torrent  of  her  distress 
would  have  overflowed  its  banks,  and  been  too 
mighty  for  restraint.  Lord  Russel  parted  from 
his  lady  with  a  composed  silence :  and  observing 
how  greatly  she  was  supported,  said,  after  she 
was  gone,  "  The  bitterness  of  death  is  now  pass- 
ed :"  for  he  loved  and  esteemed  her  beyond  ex- 
pression. He  declared,  that  she  had  been  a  great 
blessing  to  him;  and  observed,  thai  he  should 
have  been  miserable,  if  she  had  not  possessed  so 
great  magnanimity  of  spirit,  joined  to  her  tender- 
ness, as  never  to  have  desired  him  to  do  a  base 
thing  to  save  his  life."  He  said,  "  There  was  a 
signal  providence  of  God,  in  giving  him  such  a 
wife,  in  whom  were  united  noble  birth  and  for- 
tune, great  understanding,  great  religion,  and 
great  kindness  to  himself;  but  that  her  behaviour 
in  his  extremity  exceeded  all !" 


After  the  death  of  her  husband  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, this  excellent  woman,  encompassed  wiih  the 
darkest  clouds  of  affiiclion,  seemed  to  be  absorbed 
in  a  religious  concern,  to  behave  properly  under 
the  afflicting  hand  of  God  ;  and  to  fulfil  the  duties 
now  devolved  upon  herself  alone,  in  the  care, 
education,  disposal,  and  happiness  of  her  chil- 
dren ;  those  living  remains  of  her  lord,  which  had 
been  so  dear  to  him,  and  which  were,  for  his  sake, 
as  well  as  their  own,  so  dear  to  herself. 

The  following  short  extracts  from  a  few  of  her 
letters,  evince  the  humble  and  pious  frame  of  her 
mind,  the  great  benefit  she  derived  from  her  afflic- 
tions, and  the  comfortable  hope  she  entertained 
of  her  future  rest  and  felicity. 

 "  You,  my  friend,  who  knew  us  both, 

and  how  we  lived,  must  allow  I  have  just  cause 
to  bewail  my  loss.  I  know  it  is  common  with 
others  to  lose  a  friend;  but  few  can  glory  in  the 
happiness  of  having  lived  with  such  a  one;  and 
few,  consequently,  can  lament  the  like  loss.  Who 
but  must  shrink  at  such  a  blow,  lill,  by  the  mit^hty 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  let  ihe  gift  of  God, 
which  he  has  put  into  their  hearts,  interpose?  O, 
if  I  did  steadfastly  believe,  I  could  not  be  deject- 
ed ;  for  I  will  not  injure  myself  to  say,  I  offer 
my  mind  any  inferior  consolation  to  supply  this 
loss.  No;  1  most  willingly  forsake  this  world, 
this  vexatious,  troublesome  world  ;  in  which  I 
have  no  oiher  business,  than  to  rid  my  soul  from 
sin,  and  secure  my  eternal  interest;  to  bear,  with 
patience  and  courage,  my  eminent  misfortunes, 
and  ever  hereafier  to  be  above  the  smiles  and 
frowns  of  it;  and  having  finished  the  remnant  of 
the  work  appointed  me  on  earth,  joyfully  to  wait 
for  the  heavenly  perfection  in  God's  good  time, 
when,  by  his  infinite  mercy,  I  may  be  counted 
worthy  to  enter  into  the  same  place  of  rest  and 
repose,  where  he  is  gone  for  whom  I  grieve." 

 "The  future  part  of  my  lile  will  not,  I 

expect,  pass  as  perhaps  I  would  choose.  Sense 
has  long  enough  been  satisfied  ;  indeed,  so  long,  I 
know  not  how  to  live  by  faith,  yet  the  pleasant 
stream  that  led  it  near  fourteen  years  tocrether, 
being  gone,  I  have  no  sort  of  refreshment;  but 
when  1  can  repair  to  that  living  Fountain  whence 
all  flows ;  while  I  look  not  at  the  things  which 
are  seen,  expecting  that  day  which  wHI  settle 
and  compose  all  my  tumultuous  thoughts,  in  per- 
petual peace  and  quiei." 

 "  The  consideration  of  the  other  world  is 

not  only  a  very  great,  but,  in  my  smill  judgment, 
the  only  support  under  the  greatest  affliction  that 
can  befall  us  here.  The  enlivening  heat  of  those 
glories,  is  sufficient  to  animate  and  refresh  us,  in 
our  dark  passage  through  this  world  ;  and  not- 
vviihstanding  1  am  below  the  meanest  of  God's 
servants,  and  have  not,  in  the  least  degree,  lived 
answerably  to  those  opportunities  I  have  had ;  yet 
my  Mediator  is  my  judge,  and  he  will  not  despise 
weak  beginnings,  though  there  may  be  more 
smoke  than  flame.  He  will  help  us  in  believing  ; 
and,  though  he  sufl'er  us  to  be  cast  down,  will  not 
cast  us  otl",  if  we  commit  our  cause  to  him.  I 
strive  to  reflect  how  large  my  portion  of  good 
ihings  has  been:  and  though  they  are  passed 
away,  no  more  to  return,  yet  I  have  a  pleasant 
work  to  do,  to  dress  up  my  soul,  for  my  desired 
change,  and  fit  it  for  the  converse  of  angels,  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  among  whom, 
my  hope  is,  my  loved  lord  is  one ;  and  my  oliea 
repeated  prayer  to  God  is,  that  if  I  have  a  rea- 
sonable ground  for  that  hope,  it  may  give  refresh- 
ment  to  my  poor  soul." 

■  ■  •■  "  From  the  enticing  delights  of  the  world, 
I  can,  after  this  event,  be  better  weaned.  I  was 
too  rich  in  possessions,  while  I  possessed  him. 
All  relish  now  is  gone.    I  bless  God  for  it;  and 
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pray  that  I  may  more  and  more  turn  the  stream 
of  my  afTeclions  upwards,  and  set  my  heart  upon 
the  ever-satisfying  perfections  of  God  ;  not  start- 
ing at  his  darkest  providences,  but  remembering 
continually,  that  either  his  glory,  justice  or  pow- 
er, is  advanced  by  every  one  of  them,  and  that 
mercy  is  over  all  his  works ;  as  we  shall  one  day 
with  ravishing  delight,  behold.  In  the  meantime, 
I  endeavour  to  suppress  all  wild  imaginations, 
which  a  melancholy  mind  is  apt  to  let  in  ;  and  to 
say,  with  the  man  in  the  gospel,  'I  believe;  help 
thou  mine  unbelief." 

 "  It  is  the  grace  of  God  which  disposes 

me  to  ask  for,  and  thirst  after,  such  comforts  as 
the  world  cannot  give.  What  comforts  it  can 
give,  I  am  most  sure  I  have  felt  and  experienced 
to  be  uncertain  and  perishing.  Such  i  will  never 
more,  the  grace  of  God  assisting,  look  after ;  and 
yet  I  expect  a  joyful  day  after  some  mournful 
ones;  and  though  I  walk  sadly  through  the  valley 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  humbling  myself  un- 
der the  mighty  hand  of  God,  who  will  save  in  the 
day  of  trouble.  He  knows  my  sorrows,  and  the 
weakness  of  my  person.  I  commit  myself  and 
mine  to  him.  The  saddest  state  to  a  good  soul, 
will  one  day  end  in  rest.  This  is  my  best  com- 
fort, and  a  greater  we  cannot  have  ;  yet  the  degree 
is  raised,  when  we  consider  that  we  shall  not  only 
rest,  but  live,  in  regions  of  unspeakable  bliss. 
This  should  lead  us  sweetly  through  the  dark 
passage  of  the  world  :  and  suffer  us  to  start  at 
nothing  we  either  meet  with,  or  our  fears  suggest 
may  happen  to  us." 

To  Lady  Essex  she  wrote  as  follows  — 

"  I  beseech  God  one  day  to  speak  peace  to  our 
afflicted  minds,  and  not  to  suffer  us  to  be  disap- 
pointed of  our  great  hope.  But  we  must  wait  for 
our  day  of  consolation,  till  this  world  passes 
away;  an  unkind  and  trustless  world  this  has 
been  to  us.  Why  it  has  been  such,  God  knows 
best.  All  his  dispensations  serve  the  end  of  his 
providences ;  and  they  are  ever  beautiful,  and 
must  be  good,  and  good  to  every  one  of  us ;  and 
even  these  dismal  ones  are  so  to  us,  if  we  can 
bear  evidence  to  our  own  souls,  that  wc  are  better 
for  our  affliclions  ;  which  is  often  the  case  with 
those  who  suffer  wrongfully.  We  may  reason- 
ably believe  our  friends  have  found  that  rest,  we 
yet  but  hope  for:  and  what  belter  comfort  can 
you  or  I  desire,  in  this  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  we  arc  walking  through?  The  rougher 
our  path  is,  the  more  delightful  and  ravishing  will 
be  the  great  change," 

She  survived  her  husband  above  forty  years, 
and  continued  iiis  widow  to  the  end  of  her 
life.  She  died  in  the  year  1723,  in  the  87ih 
year  of  her  age.  Her  continued  hope  and 
trust  in  Him,  who  had  been  the  staff  of  iicr  life, 
and  her  support  in  nllliction,  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  declaration,  made  not  long  before 
the  end  of  her  days.  "  God  has  not  denied  me 
the  support  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  in  this  my  long 
day  of  calamity  ;  but  enabled  me,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  rejoice  in  him  as  my  portion  forever. 
He  has  provided  a  remedy  for  all  our  griefs,  by 
his  sure  promises  of  nnother  life;  where  there  is 
no  death,  nor  any  pain  nor  trouble,  but  fulness  of 
joy,  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  made  us,  and 
who  will  love  us  forever." 


The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  Nicholas 
Hill,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  in  the  high 
confidence,  of  the  remarkable  and  munificent  Earl 
of  Oxford,  with  whom  he  was  travelling  in  16S9. 
A  poor  man  asked  N,  II.,  steward  of  tl)e  Ear!  of 
Oxford,  to  give  him  sixpence,  or  a  shilling.  What 
dosl  say,  if  I  give  thee  ten  pounds?  Ten  pounds! 
^'that  would  make  a  man  of  me!"    Hill  gave  it 


him,  and  put  down  in  his  account,  '  Item,  £10, 
for  making  a  man,'  which  the  earl,  inquiring 
about,  for  the  oddness  of  the  expression,  not  only 
allowed,  but  was  pleased  with  it. 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCIIES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

CHBISTOrHER  AND  FRANCES  TAYLOR. 

(Continued  from  page  126  J 

At  what  period  this  worthy  man  was  married, 
we  have  no  account,  but  judging  from  the  infor- 
mation we  have  of  his  children,  it  is  probable  that 
it  occurred  prior  to  the  year  1670,  His  wife 
was  a  valuable  woman,  favoured  with  a  lively 
gift  in  the  ministry,  and  with  a  clear  discriminat- 
ing judgment.  George  Fox  having  in  1667,  re- 
commended the  establishment  of  a  Boarding- 
school  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls,  they  were 
soon  after  opened, — that  for  girls  at  Shacklewell, 
and  that  for  boys,  at  Waltham  Abbey,  in  Essex. 
Christopher  Taylor  and  his  wife  presided  over  the 
establishment,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  teacher. 

Christopher  had  been  a  prisoner  at  Aylesbury, 
in  1661,  for  refusing  to  give  security  for  his  good 
behaviour.  No  charge  had  been  made  against 
him,  but  for  being  at  a  meeting  in  a  private  house, 
and  he  knew  that  what  they  meant  by  "  good 
behaviour,"  was  to  attend  no  more  meetings 
of  the  religious  Society  he  belonged  to.  At 
that  time  he  probably  became  acquainted  with 
Isaac  Penington,  whose  younger  children  were 
placed  in  his  boarding  school,  after  Thomas  El  wood, 
who  had  been  their  private  tutor,  married  in  1669, 

In  1670,  the  authorities  determined  to  break  up 
this  Quaker  seminary,  and  Christopher  Taylor 
and  Richard  Richardson  were  arrested  on  the 
charge  of"  teaching  school  without  license ;"  and 
were  bound  over  to  appear  before  the  Quarter 
Sessions  at  Chelmsford,  On  the  1st  of  the  Fifth 
month  in  that  year,  they  appeared  accordingly 
before  the  justices,  who  Besse  says,  "  not  finding 
sufficient  cause  to  proceed  against  them  in  the 
matter  they  were  charged  with,  tendered  Richard 
Richardson  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  committed 
him  to  prison  for  refusing  to  take  it.  At  the  next 
assizes  he  had  sentence  of  jorewMneVe  passed  upon 
him,  and  was  continued  in  prison  about  two  years 
and  a  quarter,  where  he  suffered  much  through 
extremity  of  cold  and  cruel  usage,  being  often 
shut  up  among  the  felons."  Besse,  after  saying 
that  Richard  was  released  with  many  others  in 
1672,  by  virtue  of  a  general  amnesty  granted  by 
king  Charles  the  Second,  adds,  "The  gaoler's 
wile  who  had  been  instrumental  in  many  injuries, 
aflVonts,  and  abuses  to  Richard  Richardson,  and 
others  of  this  people  in  prison  at  Chelmsford,  in 
her  lust  sickness  was  under  much  remorse  of 
conscience,  when  she  reflected  on  her  cruelty  to- 
wards ihem,  often  crying  out,  O  you  men  !  O  you 
men  !  and  under  much  trouble  on  their  account, 
she  died.  So  remarkable  was  the  patience  and 
meekness  with  which  those  sufferers  for  the  cause 
ol"  religion,  endured  the  abuses,  rcvilings,  and  con- 
tradiction of  sinners,  that  it  sensibly  alfected  the 
consciences  of  their  opposers,  by  the  convincing 
evidence  it  carried  with  it  of  their  innocence  and 
integrity." 

About  the  year  1770,  "a  meeting  of  divers  good 
Friends  took  place conccrningcliilclrcn's education, 
and  teaching  the  languages;  and  what  then  was 
fully  agreed  on  and  writ  down,  was  in  substance, 
thai  they  had  agreed  to  lay  aside  the  heathenish 
books,  and  the  old  corrupt  grammars  taken  out 
of  them,  and  set  up  the  scriptures  of  Truth,  and 


what  may  be  savoury  and  good  matter,  that  mayi 
not  corrupt  children's  minds."  Three  of  the 
"  good  Friends"  we  know  were  George  Fox,  Ellis 
Hooks,  and  Christopher  Taylor,  and  probably 
Isaac  Penington  and  Thomas  Ellwood  were 
among  them.  To  Christopher  Taylor  was  com- 
mitted,  it  would  seem,  the  preparing  suitable 
books  for  the  school,  carrying  out  the  instructions 
given.  He  took  six  years  to  finish  the  first  book, 
which  was  published  in  1676,  yet  he  had  doubt-, 
less  used  it  in  manuscript  previously.  In  the 
preface  it  is  said,  "  We  deny  nothing  for  chil.} 
dren's  learning  that  may  be  honest  and  useful  for 
them  to  know,  whether  relating  to  Divine  princi-( 
pies,  or  that  may  be  outwardly  serviceable  for) 
them  to  learn  in  regard  to  the  outward  creation,"] 

Christopher  suffered  but  little  after  coming  loi 
Essex,  from  persecutors;  he  was  indicted  at  thei 
sessions  in  1674,  for  absence  from  the  public! 
worship,  but  whether  he  was  fined  or  not  we  can- 
not learn.  In  that  year  he  received  into  his 
school  as  a  teacher,  John  Matern,  a  German  whci 
had  been  convinced  of  the  principles  of  the  Socie-i 
ty  of  Friends  in  his  native  country.  His  father, 
who  had  been  a  priest,  and  his  family  being  con- 
vinced alsOjthey  went  to  England, where  Friends  had 
made  arrangements  to  receive  them,  John  Matern, 
in  1680,  says,  "We  left  all  for  the  love  of  Truth;! 
and  in  all  our  journey  the  Lord  was  with  us,  and 
brought  us  safe  and  well,  with  joy  and  gladnessi 
of  our  souls,  to  his  beloved  people  here  in  England,! 
where  I  now  have  been  these  six  years  employ-; 
ed,  according  to  the  Lord's  good  will  and  provi.j 
dence,  amongst  tender  children,  to  instruct  their 
in  languages,  and  other  necessary  sciences  ap' 
pertaining  to  this  outward  life." 

Having  this  efficient  assistant  in  the  school 
Christopher  perhaps  found  himself  more  at  liberi 
ty  to  travel  abroad  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift.  I 
is  stated  in  a  note  appended  to  his  memorial  ic 
the  old  volume  of  Pennsylvania  Memorials,  thw 
he  found  time  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  New  fl, 
England  about  the  year  1675.  There  appears  ti 
be  no  reference  to  this  visit  anywhere  else  to  b* 
found,  and  it  must  have  been  brief,  as  he  was  ii 
England  in  1676.  He  travelled  some  in  EngiJf/ 
land,  and  was  in  Bristol  about  1678. 

Frances  his  wife  appears  to  have  remainea  i 
very  much  at  the  school.  Her  exercises  in  th( 
prospect  of  engaging  in  the  school,  and  also  aftc 
it  was  opened  that  they  might  do  their  religiouil 
duty  by  the  scholars,  were  very  great.  She  saysi 
"the  very  first  step  into  it  was  with  fear  anti 
trembling;  but  though  I  was  very  tender,  tM 
Lord  hath  called  me  to  a  blessed  work,  and  hati 
blessedly  assisted  us  by  his  mighty  power  an^ 
outstretched  arm  to  this  very  day.  Oh,  the  day: 
of  sighing  and  mourning  that  I  have  gone  through 
amongst  disorderly  servants  and  children,  tha 
sometimes  I  did  not  well  know  how  it  was  witl| 
me,  whether  I  went  backward  or  forward  in  m) 
condition.  Oh,  the  travail  that  was  in  my  wa;' 
to  Zion  ;  that  indeed,  1  was  almost  ready  to  de 
spair;  but  it  did  please  the  Lord  sometimes  ti 
arise  in  his  mighty  power,  to  s'rengthen  and  en 
courage,  and  uphold  me  in  his  blessed  work  ;  am 
when  his  glorious  light  shone  around  me,  I  girl  U| 
the  loins  of  my  mind,  and  was  encouraged  t 
walked  in  his  way,  and  then  I  thought  I  shoul 
run  swiftly.  When  exercise  came  again,  an| 
when  the  fogs  and  mists  did  arise,  and  the  sui| 
was  darkened  again,  that  I  could  not  see  whicj 
way  to  go,  then  did  I  cry  unto  the  Lord,  that  h)i 
would  be  pleased  to  keep  me  in  the  measured 
his  blessed  Truth;  for  I  said  in  my  heart,  that  i( 
should  be  my  resolution  that  I  would  never  tur 
back  again  to  folly. 

"  Tiius,  I  passed  on  through  much  difficult.' 


Ill 
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II  the  Lord  did  mightily  uphold  me,  but  some- 

i  ?s  I  knew  it  not ;  and,  indeed,  when  I  have 
b(  eld  others  eating  of  the  dainties  of  God's 

ii  se,  I  have  been  ready  to  murmur,  and  say,  O 
L'd,  why  do  I  fare  so  hardly?  my  meat  being 
oiic  herbs  of  unsavoury  taste." 

i?he  Christian  care,  the  good  example,  and 
Y  holy  prayers  of  faith,  on  behalf  of  the  children 
)j he  school,  appear  to  have  produced,  through 
ii  Lord's  merciful  blessing,  great  fruit  of  in- 
fuse.   A  very  remarkable  visitation  of  Divine 
Tice  was  vouchsafed  to  those  at  the  school  in 
h  Fourth  month,  1679.    It  commenced  at  an 
jMiing  meeting  in  the  school,  when  teachers  and 
:jcjlars  were  alike  melted  into  tenderness  and 
cfltrition  before  the  Lord.    This  tenderness  of 
jfit  continued  to  prevail  amongst  the  inmates  of 
h  dwelling  during  all  that  year,  and  the  heart 
olprances  was  made  to  rejoice  at  the  change 
wjught  by  the  Lord's  power.    She  says,  "  What 
wlhave  been  travailing  and  labouring  for  amongst 
tl]jchildren,of  that  we  have  seen  a  blessed  increase; 
ai  I  can  truly  say,  it  is  God's  heavenly  interest. 
P  ised  be  his  name  evermore.    For  he  hath 
Tile  his  work  pleasurable,  easy  and  delightful 
0  s,  for  his  arm  is  about  us  day  and  night,  and 
li  sun  is  arisen  upon  us  ;  and  our  days  are  very 
ivet  to  us;  and  we  can  look  back  upon  our  ex- 
jrses  and  dark  places,  where  we  have  stuck, 
ari  behold  them  with  delight;  for  the  Lord  hath 
btp,  and  is  abundantly  kind  unto  us."    "  Oh, 
t  shall  we  render  unto  thee,  oh  Lord  1  for 
art  worthy  of  all  honour  and  praise;  and 
all  that  we  have  and  are,  we  give  the  glory 
thee  forever  and  forevermore." 
n  account  of  this  remarkable  revival  has  al- 
y  appeared  in  "The  Friend,"  and  therefore 
ay  be  excused  from  narrating  it.  During 
ear  1679,  or  early  in  1680,  the  school  was 
ved  to  Edmonton,  in  Middlesex.    At  this 
place,  on  the  1st  day  of  the  Seventh  month, 
■,  John  Matern,  Christopher's  pious,  learned, 
laborious  usher,  died  after  an  illness  of  only 
n  days.    Many  testimonies  were  borne  to  his 
h, — one  by  Christopher,  one  by  Alexander 
rson,  who  appears  also  to  have  been  an  usher 
lacher  in  the  school,  and  several  by  the  scho- 
Chistopher  says,  "I  dearly  loved  him,  be- 
16  of  his  simplicity  and  lowliness  of  mind,  his 
fulness  and  diligence  in  his  place,  and  because 
heavenly  care  was  entirely  to  do  good.  When 
Tiember  his  dear  simplicity,  how  like  an  in- 
jiflto^nt  child  he  was  in  his  place,  my  soul  breaks 
(  Wilin  me,  and  I  am  melted  even  into  great  ten- 
I  ieiess  and  love  unto  him  more  than  can  be  ut- 
;  eid.    He  was  a  very  wise  and  learned  man  as 
outward  learning;  but  how  he  denied  himselt', 
narl  how  humbly  he  behaved,  and  how  free  he 
from  priding  himself  because  of  his  great 
jsipfak  and  natural  endowments  as  a  man,  I  can 
I isaj  according  to  my  judgment,  he  went  before 
i  ^ni'y."  [  To  be  continued. 

[jiif  iThe  school  of  Christ  and  his  teachings  are 
j,;Wi  in,  as  saith  the  apostle,  '  That  which  may  be 
KnjA'n  of  God,  is  manifest  in  man :'  there  it  is, 
|,  thii  he  teaches  his  people  himself.  The  more  we 
j'kei  inward  to  this  school,  the  more  we  learn  of 
j.Cllist;  and  the  less  we  keep  inward,  even  when 

'  in 
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'\ 
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ness  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life,  for  I  well 
know  I  cannot  preserve  myself,  nor  think  a  good 
thought,  nor  do  the  least  good  thing,  as  our  bless- 
ed Lord  said,  '  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.' 
But  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  gives  strength  to  the 
poor  and  needy  in  spirit,  by  whom  alone  they 
stand,  and  not  of  themselves:  all  might,  majesty, 
power,  and  dominion,  be  ascribed  unto  Him,  who 
lives  Ibrever  and  ever  !" — Joseph  Pike. 


it  lawful  things,  the  less  we  learn  of  Christ 
read,  you  that  can  read  in  the  mystery  of 
there  is  no  safety,  no  preservation,  no  grow- 
in  the  Truth,  but  in  true  humility,  keeping 
ird  to  the  _gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ, 
inually  watching,  in  the  light,  against  the 
)tations  of  the  enemy.  Therefore  the  earnest 
thing  of  my  soul  to  the  Lord  is,  that  he  may 
raciously  pleased  to  preserve  me  in  watchful- 


Selected. 

THE  FLOWERS. 
When  God  to  man  a  being  gave, 

'Twas  with  a  garden  fair, 
His  first  drawn  breatli  was  from  a  wave 

Of  odour-wafted  air. 

As  visions,  at  liis  spirits  birthi 

The  tender  eyelids  burst, 
He  saw  from  out  his  kindred  earth 

The  flowers  had  risen  first; 

'Mid  clustering  vines  and  trees  that  wooed 

His  new-created  sight, 
Were  fruits  for  rich  salubrious  food, 

The  flowers  for  his  delight. 

And  these  were  fed  from  living  springs 

Baptized  with  holy  dew. 
And  softly  fanned  by  angels  wings 

In  beauty  while  they  grew. 

They  shone  a  glorious  volume  spread 

For  his  all  peaceful  hours  ; 
The  first  sweet  book  man  ever  read, 

Was  of  the  leaves  of  flowers. 

Pure  thoughts  of  his  Almighty  Friend, 

With  radiance  from  above. 
Were  on  its  countless  pages  penned  ; 

Its  Author's  name  was  Love. 

When  Adam  was  condemned  to  leave 

His  blissful  native  bowers. 
To  soothe  him  and  the  sorrowing  Eve, 

God  spared  them  still  the  flowers. 

For  quickly  as  an  angel  speeds. 

Before  them  there  had  flown 
Myriads  of  Eden's  swift-wing'd  seeds. 

All  earth  with  flowers  was  strewn ; 

Their  smiles  along  the  exile's  way 

And  spicy  breath  they  gave  ; 
When  cold  in  death  and  dust  he  lay, 

They  gathered  o'er  his  grave. 

When  Christ  to  earth  in  meekness  came 

With  soul-redeeming  power, 
He  chose  a  home  which  bore  a  name 

Which  signifies  a  flower. 

The  lily  bells  that  beauteous  hung 

Where  passed  His  infant  days. 
Had  each  a  pure  and  truthful  tongue 

To  give  their  Maker's  praise  ; 

And  earthward  as  they  lowly  bend 

Like  vials  o'er  the  sod. 
They  poured  sweet  odours  as  a  cloud 

That  mounting  rose  to  God, 

The  while  on  countless  airy  stems 

As  censers,  many  a  cup 
Like  gold,  and  pearl  and  bright-hued  gems. 

Fresh  incense  offered  up. 

When  by  His  lips  the  precept  taught, 

His  Father's  will  revealed. 
He  chose  to  image  forth  His  thought, 

"  The  lilies  of  the  field^' 

And  'tis  His  Church  that  like  the  "  Kose 

Of  Sharon"  sweet  and  fair, 
Or  lily  of  the  valley,  grows 

Alone  beneath  His  care. 

If  thus  our  Saviour  loved  the  flowers, 
And  thence  pure  symbols  drew. 

Must  not  a  love  like  His  be  ours. 
While  we  to  Him  are  true  ? 

If  they  delighted  man  before 

His  eye  had  dropped  a  tear. 
Shall  we  not  worship  God  the  more 

AVhile  they  surround  us  here  ? 


Made  perfect  by  Almighty  skill 

As  they  in  Eden  bloomed. 
They  brighten  all  our  paths,  and  still 

Our  vital  air  perfume. 

That  book  of  thousand  beauteous  hues 

Presents  His  love  and  power. 
Whose  hand  sustains  earth,  sea  and  skies, 

Recorded  in  the  flower. 


For  "The  Friend." 

RESPONSIBILITY  OP  PARENTS. 

It  is  an  important  duty  which  parents  and  those 
having  the  care  of  children,  owe  to  them,  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  them  up  "in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  too  many  amongst  us  are  not  sufficiently 
concerned  in  this  respect,  but  are  ready  to  con- 
nive at  the  departures  which  their  precious  off- 
spring, or  those  commitied  to  their  care,  are  mak- 
ing from  the  primitive  simplicity  which  the  Truth 
ever  leads  its  humble  and  consistent  followers 
into ;  instead  of  seeking  unto  the  Lord  for  ability 
to  restrain  them,  by  that  heavenly  authority  and 
power,  which  He  will  give  to  them  to  rule  over 
them,  if  rightly  sought  unto;  and  I  believe  if 
Friends  were  more  generally  careful  to  endenvour 
to  discharge  their  duty  faithfully  towards  their 
children  or  those  entrusted  to  them,  their  laboms 
would  many  times  be  signally  attended  wiili  a 
blessing;  and  if  any  of  the  dear  youth  after  hav- 
ing been  thus  tenderly  cared  for,  and  laboured 
with  by  those  entrusted  with  their  charge,  should 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  blessed  Truth,  and 
trample  under  their  feet  their  counsel  and  precepts, 
theT/  at  least  will  be  clear  of  their  blood. 

The  following  epistle  of  that  ancient  and  faith- 
ful servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  William  Dewsbury,  is 
deeply  fraught  with  pertinent  counsel  and  advice  to 
Friends  generally,  and  especially  to  parents  and 
young  people,  which  I  have  been  induced  to  for- 
ward for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  should  the  editor  think  proper  to  give  it 
a  place  in  its  columns.  D.  H. 

Twelfth  month,  1853. 

"  My  dear  Friends  and  brethren,  who  are  call- 
ed  out  of  the  world,  and  plucked  as  brands  out  of 
the  fire,  by  the  heavenly  power  of  God,  who  hath 
convinced  you  of  his  everlasting  Truth,  in  the 
light  of  Jesus  Christ;  as  you  have  received  the 
Truth  in  some  measure,  watch  and  pray,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  name  of  Christ ;  that  you  may  feel  his 
power  in  the  heavenly  inspiration  of  his  blessed 
Spirit,  to  lay  judgment  to  the  line  and  righteous- 
ness to  the  plummet,  that  all  that  is  not  obedient 
to  the  light  of  Christ,  may  be  kept  down,  and  bu- 
ried in  the  heavenly  baptism  under  the  sentence 
of  death;  and  as  it  was  and  is  with  all  the  chil- 
dren  of  God,  who  have  received  the  sentence  of 
death  in  ourselves,  that  we  may  have  no  confi- 
dence in  ourselves,  but  trust  alone  in  the  living 
God.  This  will  keep  you  all  in  the  sweet,  sea- 
soned, savoury  spirit  of  life,  in  all  your  words, 
tradings  and  dealings  among  the  children  of  men. 
Then  will  you,  who  reiain  the  savour  of  the  hea- 
venly  life  in  the  blessed  Truth,  be  manifest  and 
known  lo  all  people  as  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;  so 
that  every  one  according  to  your  measure  may  ba 
felt,  upon  all  occasions,  continually  flowing  for:h, 
in  the  savoury  spirit  of  life,  to  the  comfort  of  youi- 
own  families,  and  the  city  of  God,  who  over  a  i 
is  blessed  forever ! 

"And,  my  dear  Friends,  I  desire  all  to  b' 
watchful,  that  not  any  come  short  of  what  is  re 
quired  of  them  both  rulers  of  families  and  parents 
of  children.  While  you  have  a  day  to  be  wita 
them,  call  your  families  together  to  wait  upon  th  * 
Lord,  in  the  fear  of  his  name.  Certainly,  the 
Lord  will  answer  the  end  of  your  endeavours,  by 
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causing  the  savoury  life  to  flow  through  you,  to 
season  your  servants  and  children ;  that  the  church 
of  God  may  be  in  every  particular  fannily  and 
habitation  of  his  people. 

"Great  is  the  concern  upon  my  spirit  for  the 
children  of  all  who  profess  the  blessed  Truth  ol 
God,  tJtat  all  parents  may  stand  in  their  places, 
and  bring  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
And  that  while  in  their  minority  and  tender  years, 
and  under  their  tuition,  they  may  not  be  too  in- 
dulgent to  them,  or  suffer  the  spirit  of  the  world 
to  rule  in  them,  or  let  them  have  their  own  wills, 
and  do  those  things  which  are  not  according  to 
the  truth  of  God  ;  and  connive  at,  instead  ol  re- 
proving their  children,  and  crossing  the  spirit  of 
the  world  in  them,  and  causing  them  to  be  con- 
tent with  such  things  as  are  according  to  the  truth 
of  God,  For  want  of  this  carefulness  in  parents, 
the  spirit  of  this  world  is  strengthened  in  children, 
when  it  should  be  kept  down,  by  the  heavenly 
authority  and  power  that  the  Lord  gives  to  pa- 
rents, to  rule  over  them.  And  all  walk  in  the 
wisdom  of  God,  with  moderation  in  all  things, 
clothed  in  modest  apparel,  and  laying  by  all  su- 
perfluity, so  that  your  good  examples  may  reach 
the  witness  of  God  in  your  children.  But  for  this 
care  in  some  parents,  and  being  too  indulgent  and 
lull  of  lenity  to  their  children,  they  grow  rude, 
stubborn,  self-willed,  and  disobedient  to  parents, 
to  the  wounding  of  their  hearts  who  have  thus 
neglected  their  duty. 

"  Therefore  I  desire  and  beseech  you,  that  you 
slight  not  the  opportunity  God  gives  you  in  this 
weighty  concern,  to  be  in  all  things  good  exam- 
ples to  all  who  live  wiih  you,  both  children  and 
servants,  that  by  your  godly  conversation  and 
heavenly  exhonatior.s,  you  may  raise  up  the 
witness  for  God  in  them  ;  exercising  the  power 
God  hath  given  you,  to  keep  down  the  evil  nature, 
while  they  live  with  you. 

"  When  yi,ur  children  grow  up,  take  them  to 
meeting;  and  keep  your  ejes  over  them,  that 
they  behave  themselves  soberly,  according  to 
your  exhortations.  Encourage  them  in  well-do- 
ing; so  will  the  Lord  bless  your  sweet  and  hea- 
venly behaviour  in  your  families;  and  servants 
will  bless  God  that  ever  it  was  their  lot  to  come 
into  your  families,  in  that  their  spirits  were  sweet- 
ly seasoned  in  the  Truth,  by  your  heavenly  care 
over  them.  Your  children  also  will  magnify  the 
name  of  (he  Lord  for  your  blessed  care,  heavenly 
instructions,  and  godly  endeavours  every  way,  for 
their  good  in  this  world,  and  iheir  eternal  happi- 
ness in  the  world  to  come.  This  will  crown  the 
hoary  heads  of  parents  with  joy,  to  sec  their  en- 
deavours sanctified  to  their  children,  and  their 
oirspring  made  the  ofl'spring  and  the  children  ol 
God,  blessed  be  his  name  forever,  who  heareth 
the  prayers  of  his  people,  who  are  exercised  daily 
ill  the  heavenly  iiis|)iralion  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to 
cull  upon  his  holy  name,  not  only  for  enemies, 
but  for  a  blessing  upon  their  families,  and  for  all 
that  love  the  Truth  of  our  God.  These  are  the 
fatnilies  that  are  n  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord, 
whom  he  guards  with  the  ongcl  of  his  presence, 
and  will  muko  ihcm  manilcst  and  known  to  all 
people,  that  ihcy  are  his  chosen  jewels  whom  he 
will  preserve  in  the  day  when  he  will  pour  forih 
his  vengeance  upon  the  heathen  that  know  him 
nut,  and  upon  the  I'umilics  thai  call  not  upon  his 
name. 

(CoDcliialon  npxt  week. J 


How  frequcnlly  do  we  feel  more  gratitude  to 
our  fellow  worms,  ibr  a  passing  act  ol'  kindness, 
than  to  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory,  for  his  perma- 
nent and  unmerited  mercies !  *  *  Let  us  look 
more  on  our  common  mercies  as  the  gifts  of  God. 


Let  our  health  and  our  strength,  our  days  and 
our  nights,  our  bits  and  our  drops,  and  our  mean- 
est comforts,  be  regarded  as  being  bestowed  by  a 
heavenly  Benefactor;  and  let  us  bear  in  mind  our 
own  uiiworthiness,  that  we  may  be  more  reason- 
a-ble  in  our  desires,  and  more  grateful  when  they 
are  attained." — Old  Humphrey. 


Truth. — "Truth  is  strong  next  to  the  Almigh- 
ty. She  needs  no  policies,  no  stratagems,  no 
licensings  to  make  her  victorious  ;  those  are  the 
shifts  and  the  defences  that  error  uses  against  her 
power.  Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were 
let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truih  be  in 
the  field,  we  do  injuriously  to  misdoubt  her 
strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood  grapple  ;  who 
ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  full  and 
open  encounter?  There  may  be  much  expres- 
sion of  desire  for  light  and  clear  knowledge  to  be 
sent  down  among  us ;  yet  when  that  new  life 
which  we  beg  for  shines  in  upon  us,  there  be 
those  who  envy  and  oppose,  if  it  come  not  first  in 
at  their  casements." 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Twelfth  Month,  1851 

In  the  early  and  middle  part  of  the  Twelfth 
month,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fine  open  wea- 
ther, and  winter  has  come  upon  us  so  gradually, 
that  we  have  only  within  the  last  few  days  been 
made  sensible  of  the  presence  of  the  "  Ruler  of 
the  inverted  year."  This  has  doubtless  been  a 
great  favour  to  the  many  poor  who  are  every- 
where scattered  throughout  our  land,  and  to  whom 
the  winter  season  is  always  a  time  of  greater 
trial.  The  present  winter,  unless  it  should  prove 
milder  than  usual,  will  be  likely  to  be  more  than 
commonly  pinching  to  this  class,  on  account  of 
the  higher  prices  of  almost  all  the  necessaries  ol 
lile;  unless  indeed,  the  more  favoured  portion  of 
the  community  are  led  to  consider  and  relieve 
their  wants.  Those  who  have  plenty,  and  know 
not  what  it  is  to  have  a  want  unsupplied,  and  who 
would  not  knowingly  allow  a  fellow  creature  lo 
sufl^er  for  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  it  is 
in  their  power  to  afford  relief,  are  frequently  re- 
miss in  lending  their  aid,  because  they  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  know  or  think,  that  whilst 
they  are  sitting  at  the  blazing  fireside,  or  the 
well-filled  board,  others,  only  across  the  street, 
or  over  the  roadside,  may  be  actually  suffering 
for  want  of  these  very  things.  Let  none  of  us, 
therefore,  through  inattention,  be  found  withhold- 
ing that  relief  which  may  be  so  necessary  to  the 
poor,  and  which  we  can  bestow  with  such  trifling 
cost  to  ourselves. 

To  about  the  20lh  of  the  month,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mornings  was  generally  from  i!5  to 
;V2^,  and  heavy  white  frosts  covered  the  ground. 
From  the  6th  to  IGth,  the  weather  was  delight- 
fully fine,  and  resembled  Indian  summer,  except 
that  it  was  loo  cool : — one  morning,  the  9tii, 
was  quite  cold,  and  ice  nearly  two  inches  thick 
was  formed.  This  fine  weather  terminated  on 
the  ICth  with  a  dense  and  cold  fog,  from  which 
some  sleet  formed.  17ih. — Very  Ibggy  with  rain 
in  the  evening  here,  and  about  eight  inches  of 
snow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes,  at  Buffalo. 
19th. — .\  little  snow  here  in  the  afternoon,  and 
considerable  at  New  York.  2'id. — Foggy  with 
cold  rain;  in  the  altcrnoon  it  cleared  off,  and  the 
wind  blew  violently  in  the  evening.  24th,  25th, 
26lh. — Quite  cold  days;  ice  from  4  to  G  inches 
thick — farmers  and  others  filling  their  ice-houses. 
28ih. — Commenced  snowing  In  the  evening,  and 
continued  through  the  night;  about  3  inches  fell, 
and  was  much  drifted  by  the  wind.    30th. — A 


little  fine  snow  falling  nearly  all  the  day — in  al 
about  2  inches  here — rather  more  at  Philadel 
phia,  and  less  west  of  us.  This  with  that  whic 
had  fallen  before,  made  pretty  good  sleighing 
31st.-— Commenced  snowing  at  9  p.  m.,  and  snow 
ed  pretty  fast  during  the  night; — thus  the  ol 
year  made  its  exit,  and  the  new  year  was  usliere 
in  in  the  midst  of  a  snow  storm  ;  and  now  as  w 
write,  everything  is  clothed  in  a  beautiful  manti 
of  the  purest  white;  the  ground  is  covered  wit 
6  or  8  inches  of  snow. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  month  wa 
32|.° — about  7°  colder  than  the  preceding  Twelfl 
month,  which  was  remarkably  mild.  The  mea 
average  of  the  Twelfth  month  in  this  latitude,: 
about  31^°.  The  amount  of  rain  and  melte 
snow  was  1.17  inches — of  snow  5  inches. 

The  medium  temperature  for  the  year  1853,  woj 
51^°,  and  the  amount  of  rain  48.25  inches.  Thl 
medium  temperature  for  1852,  was  49^-°,  and  th 
amount  of  rain  50.22  inches.  The  mean  avei 
age  temperature  of  this  latitude  is  about  52 
The  27lh  of  First  month  was  the  coldest  day  ij 
1853,  and  the  22d  of  Sixth  month  was  the  warn 
est  day  ;  the  mean  temperature  of  those  days  ni 
spectively,  was  14^°  and  82°,  and  the  lowest  an 
highest,  6^  and  91°,  making  a  range  of  85'  f( 
the  year. 

The  following  interesting  items  are  taken  frftj 
the  Appendix  to  Pierce's  Statistics  of  the  Wei 
ther: — In  the  winter  of  301,  the  Black  Sea  w; 
frozen  entirely  over.    In  the  winter  of  762,  ll 
Dardanelles  and  Black  Sea  were  frozen  over,  ai| 
snow  drifted  to  the  astonishing  depth  of  50  fee 
la  923,  the  river  Thames  was  frozen  for  9  week: 
and  in  987,  for  120  days.    In  1214,  the  Tham 
was  so  low  between  the  tower  and  bridges,  th 
persons  waded  over  it,  the  water  being  only  fo' 
inches  deep  ;  and  again  in  1803  and  1836,  t! 
water  all  ran  out!    In  1235,  the  water  rose  j 
high  in  the  Thames,  as  to  extend  up  round  We:' 
minster  Hall,  to  such  a  depth,  that  the  judgi 
and  lawyers  were  taken  from  the  Hall  in  boa 
In  1133,  the  cold  was  so  intense  in  Italy,  that  I 
Po  was  frozen  from  Cremona  to  the  Sea.  T 
wine  froze  and  burst  the  casks,  and  the  trees  sp 
with  a  great  noise.    The  winters  of  1216  a 
1234,  were  very  similar  to  the  last  mentione  ' 
In  1282,  the  houses  in  Austria  were  complete 
buried  in  snow,  and  many  persons  perished  wj 
hunger  and  cold.    In  the  Tenth  month,  17^1 
there  was  a  most  awful  and  destructive  storml  ' 
India  ;  it  was  computed  that  three  hundred  ihtj  ' 
sand  persons  perished  on  land  and  water,   (l  " 
the  13th  of  Seventh  month,  1783,  at  St.  G|  ' 
main,  in  France,  hail  fell  as  large  as  pint-bottl<  > 
and  did  immense  damage  ;  all  the  trees  from  V  ' 
lance  to  Lisle  were  destroyed.    On  the  10th 
First  month,  1812,  the  fog  was  so  dense  in  L( 
don,  that  every  house  was  lighted  with  cand 
or  lamps;  and  it  was  so  dark  in  the  streets 
mid-day,  that  a  person  could  scarcely  be  disce| 
ed  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet.    In  Twel 
month,  1813,  a  similar  fog  occurred,  in  Engia 
which  continued  four  days. 

In  1780,  the  Delaware  river  was  closed  nea 
fifteen  weeks;  the  ice  was  from  two  to  three  I 
thick  ;  the  mercury  was  several  limes  from  10 
15°  below  zero.  Long  Island  Sound  and  Che 
peake  Bay  were  so  completely  ice-bound  as  toi 
passable  with  horses  and  sleighs.  The  previii 
winter  trees  were  in  blossom  in  the  Second  men. 
In  the  winters  of  1704,  '27,  '28,  '41,  '72,  '83,  fl 
'88,  the  Delaware  continued  closed  about  ih' 
months;  and  several  other  limes  it  has  fro:l 
over  in  one  night  opposite  Philadelphia.  Oii  ^ 
I9ih  of  Fourth  month,  1741,  snow  fell  to  * 
depth  of  three  feet;  and  in  1742,  a  gentler" 
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j/e  himself  with  a  horse  and  sleigh  through 
_lig  Island  Sound  (on  the  ice)  to  Cape  Cod  ! 
%[  winter  of  1756  was  very  mild  ;  the  first  snow 
a|jm  was  in  the  middle  of  Third  month.  In 
Ki7,  in  the  Carolinas,  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
d  feet.    In  New  England  it  fell  to  a  much 

iter  depth.    In  1697,  the  Delaware  was  closed 

I  ice  for  more  than  three  months,  so  that 
ihs  passed  from  Trenton  to  Philadelphia,  and 

II  Philadelphia  to  Chester,  on  the  ice. 

)is. — With  the  present  number  I  conclude  my 
views  of  the  Weather." 

A. 

est-town  B.  S.,  First  mo.  1st,  1854. 
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Direction  and 
force  of  the 
wjnd. 


N. 
E. 

N.  W. 
N.  W. 
S.  B.  to  W. 
S.E.loN.W, 
N.  W. 
N.  W. 
N.  N.  E. 
N 

N.  N.  W. 
N.W.  toS.E.  2 
N.  N.  W.  2 
S.  li.  1 
N.  N.  W.  1 
N.W.toS.W.  1 
S.  K.  1 
N.  W.  5 
E.  10  S.  W.  2 
N.  \V.  2 
N.W.toS.W.2 
W.  to  S.  1 
S.li.  to  N.W.  4 


N  W.  3 

IV.  W.  2 

N.  W.  2 

\.  W.  3 

S.  E  to  N.  E.  1 

N.  W.  5 

S.  E.  1 

N.W.  to  S.  E.l 


Circumstances  of  the  wea. 
tlier  fur  Tvvelftli  moniti, 
1853. 


Cloudy. 

Do.   spits  of  snow. 

Do.    and  damp. 
Clear  and  frosty. 
Sp  ts  of  snow — clear. 
Fojjgy — clear — cloudy. 
Mostly  clear. 

Do. 

Do.  overcast. 
Clear  .and  fine. 
Do. 
Do, 

1)0. 

Do. 
Do. 

Very  foggy— nearly  clear. 

Do.    some  rain. 
Generally  clear. 
Some  ciduds— spits  of  snow. 
Clear  and  cold. 

Do.  some  clouds. 
Clear  and  pleasant. 
Rain — very  windy. 
Clear  and  cold. 

Do. 

D().   snow  squall. 

Do.   some  clouds. 
Cloudy — snow  9  p.  M. 
Snow — clear  and  bluslry. 
Snowing  most  all  day. 
Cluudv — snow  9  p.  m. 


The  Mountains  in  Ihe  Moon. 
IS  an  ascertained  fact  that  there  are  three 
ses  of  lunar  mountains.    The  first  consist  of 
ted,  separate,  distinct  mountains  of  a  very 
ous  character.    The  distinguishing  charac- 
tic  of  these  mountains  is,  they  start  up  from 
ain  quite  suddenly.    On  the  earth  it  is  well 
wn  that  mountains  generally  go  in  ranges  of 
ps;  but  we  find  these  isolated  lunar  moun- 
s  standing  up  entirely  apart,  never  having 
connected  with  any  range.    The  one  named 
)  is  9000  feet  high.    This  mountain  has  thi; 
n  of  an  immense  sugar-loaf;  and  if  our  read- 
can  imagine  a  fairly  proportioned  sugar-loaf, 
0  feet  in  height,  and  themselves  situated  above 
it  io  as  to  be  able  to  look  down  upon  its  apex, 
thv  will  have  an  approximate  idea  of  the  appear- 
aiteofPico.    There  are  many  other  mountains 
I  oi  similar  description  scattered  over  the  moon's 
!  siface :  and  these  mountains  not  only  stand 
!,  apt  from  each  other,  but,  what  is  still  more  re- 
,'  Irrkable,  the  plains  on  which  they  stand  are  but 
'  bI  htly  disturbed.    How  singular,  then,  the  influ- 
.  eip  that  shot  the  mountain  up  9000  feet,  and  yet 
8(|rcely  disturbed  the  plain  in  the  immediate 
'  D'ljhbourhood.    The  second  class  of  lunar  ele- 
Vi  ons  consists  of  mountain  ranges.    Now  this 
he  principal  feature  of  the  mountains  on  earth, 
s  phenomenon  is  also  found  in  the  moon,  but 
e  it  is  the  exception ;  only  two  principal 
ges  are  found,  and  these  appear  to  have  been 
;inally  one  range.    One  is  called  the  Appen- 
I.    It  is  so  well  seen,  that,  just  as  the  line  of 
It  is  passing  through  the  moon,  you  will  think 
,  generally  speaking,  a  crack  in  its  surface; 
a  telescope  of  ordinary  power  will  at  once 


manifest  it  to  be  a  range  of  mountains.  The 
lunar  Appenines  may  be  compared  with  the  lofti- 
est range  of  mountains  upon  earth.  It  is  18,000 
feet  high,  and  there  is  another  range  still  higher, 
rising  25,000  feet  above  its  base.  In  this  feature, 
then,  the  moon  corresponds  with  the  earth,  but 
with  this  difference — what  is  the  rule  on  earth  is 
the  exception  in  the  moon. — Literary  Journal. 

"  True  religion  will  show  its  influence  in  every 
part  of  our  conduct;  it  is  like  the  sap  of  a  living 
tree,  which  penetrates  to  the  most  distant  boughs." 

"  A  man  of  true  piety,  that  has  no  designs  to 
carry  on,  like  one  of  an  established  fortune,  al- 
ways makes  the  least  noise.  One  never  pulls  out 
his  money,  the  other  never  talks  of  religion  but 
when  there  is  occasion  for  it." 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  1,  1854. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  YEARLY  MEETING. 
Since  our  last  number  we  have  received  a 
printed  copy  of  the  minutes  of  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting,  from  which  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  at  New  Garden, 
Guilford  county,  N.  C,  by  adjournments  from  the 
7th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  to  the  11th  of  the  same, 
inclusive,  18.j3. 

The  Representatives  were  all  present,  except 
two,  for  whose  absence  satisfactory  reasons  were 
rendered. 

Several  Friends  were  present  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  with  minutes  or  certificates. 

The  General  Epistle  from  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, also  one  from  the  same  meeting  addressed 
to  North  Carolina,  and  one  from  the  Yearly 
Meetings  on  this  continent,  were  received  and 
read.  "These  valuable  documents,  containing 
many  weighty  and  important  truths,  have  been  a 
source  of  comfort  and  encouragement  to  us;  and 
as  our  distant  Friends  have  been  brought  to  our 
remembrance,  we  have  been  enabled  leelingly  to 
own  that  '  one  is  our  Master,  even  Christ ;  and  all 
we  are  brelhren.'  " 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  essays 
of  Epistles  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends, 
and  produce  them  to  a  future  sitting. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  settle  with  the 
diflj3rent  Treasurers  accountable  to  the  meeting — 
10  propose  what  sum  will  be  necessary  to  augment 
the  stock,  and  to  apportion  the  same  amongst  the 
Quarterly  Meetings ;  also  to  propose  names  for 
Treasurers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  report  to  a 
future  sitting. 

The  several  Quarterly  Meetings  having  for- 
warded the  answers  to  the  Queries,  the  Clerks 
were  directed  to  prepare  a^summary  of  them,  and 
produce  it  to  the  meeting  to-morrow. 

The  Representatives  being  requested  to  propose 
to  the  meeting  the  names  of  suitable  Friends  to 
serve  the  meeting  as  Clerks,  then  adjourned  to 
meet  at  II  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Eleventh  month  Blh — Third-day  of  the  week, 
the  meeiing  met  near  the  time  adjourned  to. 

The  Representatives  proposing  Aaron  Stalker 
for  Clerk,  and  Allen  U.  Tomlinson  for  Assistant 
Clerk,  the  meeting  approved,  and  appointed  them 
accordingly. 

The  Clerks  produced  a  summary  of  the  An- 
swers to  the  Queries,  as  directed  yesterday. 

"  During  the  reading  of  the  summary,  the  meet- 
ing  was  introduced  into  much  e.xercise  and  con- 
cern on  account  of  the  departure  of  many  amongst 


us  from  the  observance  and  faithful  support  of  our 
various  Christian  testimonies,  and  the  Clerks  are 
directed  to  prepare  and  produce  to  the  next  sit- 
ting, a  minute  which  shall  bring  to  the  view  of 
those  of  our  dear  Friends,  who  are  not  with  us  on 
this  interesting  occasion,  the  exercise  and  labour 
into  which  ihis  meeting  has  been  led  during  the 
consideration  of  the  stale  of  our  spiritual  health." 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  forwarded  reports  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  from  which 
the  clerks  were  requested  to  prepare  a  summary, 
and  produce  it  to  the  next  sittint:  of  the  meetiuir. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Fifth- 
day  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock. 

"  Eleventh  month  lOih. — The  meetincr  con- 
vened  near  the  time  adjourned  to. 

"  The  meeting  received  and  read  the  epistle 
from  Friends  in  Dublin.  The  valuable  counsel 
contained  in  it  was  satisfactory, — particularly 
that  portion  of  it,  advising  an  increased  attention 
to  the  reading  of  the  memoirs  and  writings  of 
Friends,  in  preference  to  the  light  and  trivial  mat- 
ter of  the  day. 

"  This  meeiing  received  the  Seventeenth  Annual 
Report  of  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  which 
was  read." 

Extracts  from  Report. 

"  The  Trustees  in  submitting  this  report,  feel 
gratified  that  we  are  able  to  show  a  better  state  of 
the  school  than  for  some  years  past. 

"  The  whole  number  of  Students  that  have  been 
in  the  school  the  past  year  is  128,  the  average 
number  is  61  ;  5^  were  day  scholars,  79  were 
members  of  our  Society,  11  were  the  children  of 
members,  and  admitted  under  the  same  rule; 
making  90  who  were  admitted  under  the  original 
rule;  while  38  were  under  the  new  rule. 

"  The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been 
good  through  the  year,  and  the  order  of  the  school 
has  in  a  good  degree  been  observed." 

The  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Institution,  shows  a  gain  in  the  year,  of  $501  95. 

"  We  feel  concerned  to  address  in  this  report 
the  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  regard  to 
the  preparation  of  their  children  before  sent  to  this 
school.  We  are  often  pained  on  seeing  the  chil- 
dren of  Friends,  sent  here  with  clothing  of  a 
fashion  and  character  that  we  consider  entirely 
unsuitable  to  be  worn  in  a  Friends'  school.  And 
on  inquiry  we  find  that  they  are  furnished  with 
such  clothing  as  their  parents  allow  at  home,  and 
that  they  use  such  language,  however  inconsistent, 
as  has  been  permitted  by  their  parents  in  the 
family  circle. 

"  We  feel  that  great  responsibility  rests  upon 
us  in  conducting  this  school  accordins  to  the  ori- 
ginal  design,  and  we  consider  it  impossible  for  us 
to  carry  out  the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
and  the  founders  of  the  Institution,  while  such  a 
state  of  things  exists  among  us. 

"  We  would  now  earnestly  query  with  Friends, 
whether  they  can  reasonably  expect  the  Trustees 
to  carry  out  and  fulfil  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them,  without  the  co-operation  of  Friends  in  this 
important  matter — of  training  their  children  at 
home  according  to  Friends'  principles." 

"  After  the  reading  of  the  report,  there  was  a 
general  expression  of  sentiment  approving  the 
same,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  regard 
to  the  proper  instruction  and  training  of  their 
children,  and  endeavouring,  convincingly  to  im« 
press  upon  their  understandings,  that  these  things 
were  among  the  distinguishing  testimonies  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
they  have  been  found  by  the  faithful  to  be  as  a 
hedge  of  preservation  from  many  of  the  corrupt- 
ing influences  of  the  world.    Parents  therefore, 
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before  sending  their  children  to,  and  children  be- 
fore entering  the  school,  should  feel  religiously 
bound,  not  only  in  dress  and  address,  but  in  all 
their  conduct  and  conversation,  to  carry  out  the 
object  contemplated  in  the  establishment  of  this 
Institution. 

The  committee  continued  at  last  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  solicit  subscriptions  to  establish  a  permanent 
fund,  report  that  they  have  obtained  $3230. 
"  Considerable  interest  was  manifested  on  behalf 
of  the  cause,  and  it  was  agreed  to  re-commit  the 
report  to  the  same  committee,  with  an  addition,  to 
obtain  further  subscription  during  this  evening 
and  to-morrow  morning,  and  report  to  the  meet- 
ing to-morrow." 

"This  meeting  received  the  leport  from  the 
associated  committees  of  New  York,  Baltimore, 
North  Carolina  and  Indiana  Yearly  Meetings, 
which  was  read  and  approved  by  the  meeting, 
and  this  Yearly  Meeting's  committee  released." 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Education  made  a 
Report,  viz : 

'*  It  appears  from  the  Reports  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings,*  as  far  as  received,  that  the 

No.  of  Children  bet'n  the  ages  of  5  and  18  years,  is  823 
„        ,1        u  11       18   "   21      "  171 

"  Schools  taught  by  male  members  of  Society,  26 
"         "  "         female     "      "       "  15 

"        "  "     by  those  not  members,  to 

which  Friends'  children  have  gone,  78 
"  "  under  the  care  of  Quarterly  Meetings,  1 
"         "  "         "        Monthly,       "  1 

"    Children  that  have  gone  to  the  Boarding- 
school  the  past  year,        .  .  .52 
"    over  5  j'cars  of  age  that  are  not  receiving 

education,  .  .  .  .8 

The  Clerk  produced  a  Summary  Report  on  the 
use  of  Spirituous  Liquors  among  the  Members  of 
tlie  Yearly  Meeting,  which  is  as  follows  : 
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"After  the  reading  of  which,  the  meeting  was 
introduced  into  exercise  for  the  preservation  of 
our  rnt  mbers  from  the  hurtful  and  demoralizing 
influence  of  this  article.  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings  are  requested  to  extend  their  labours 
towards  ihose  among  us,  who  are  thus  doing  vio- 
lence to  our  well  known  testimonies,  and  report 
to  next  Yearly  iMceling  ilie  iiumbt  r  of  those  over 
18  years  of  age — both  male  and  female — distin- 
guishing between  those  who  use  spirituous  liquors, 
only  when  administered  as  a  medicine,  and  those 
wfo  use  them  otherwise, 

"The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  to- 
morrow morning,  at  1 1  o'clock. 

"Eleventh  month  11th. — The  meeting  assem- 
bled near  the  lime  adjourned  to." 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeiing  for  SufTerings  were 
read  in  the  mtciing,  and  by  it  approved. 

The  commiiiic  appointed  to  examine  and  settle 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurers  of  this  meeting, 
made  n  report,  wiiich  was  approved,  the  Trea- 
surers api  oiiilcd  lis  therein  proposed,  and  the  sum 
ol  ^300  di reeled  to  be  raised  ns  apportioned 
nmongst  the  Quarters,  and  paid  to  the  several 
Tn-nsurers  of  this  meeting. 

"  'I'hc  committee  appointed  on  the  subject  of  a 
pcrmanrnt  hind,  for  ihc  use  of  the  Boarding- 
srhtiol,  report  that  ibry  have  succeeded  in  oblniii- 
iiig  the  sum  of  SG0.')2,   which,  added  lo  ihc 


*  From  two  MoD(h)jr  Meetings  no  Reports  were  re- 
ceived. 


$3223.30,  reported  yesterday,  makes  $9275.30, 
This  sum,  added  to  the  $1774,76  permanent  fund 
already  invested,  makes  the  permanent  fund  of 
this  meeting  $11050,06.  The  permanent  Cha- 
rity Fund  of  this  meeting  is  $1048,  and  we  are 
informed  that  about  $8000  are  invested  in  Phila- 
delphia  for  the  same  purpose.  These  sums  make 
the  permanent  fund  for  the  benefit  of  our  Board- 
ing-school, $20,098.06."  The  meeting  appointed 
Trustees,  "  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  the 
sums  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Subscriptions, 
hold  the  same  in  trust  as  a  perpetual  fund,  and 
endeavour  to  keep  it  as  secure  as  possible,  collect 
the  interest  annually,  and  pay  it  over  to  the  Trea- 
surer of  said  fund  ;  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pay 
over  said  interest  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Boarding- 
school,  to  be  applied  by  them  for  its  benefit,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  intention  in  the  creation  of 
this  fund." 

"  The  committee  appointed  to  essay  Epistles  of 
Correspondence  to  the  different  Yearly  Meetings, 
produced  them.  They  were  read,  approved,  and 
the  Clerk  directed  to  sign  and  forward  them  on 
behalf  of  this  meeting." 

The  Clerks  produced  a  minute  expressive  of 
the  exercise  and  concern  into  which  the  meet- 
ing was  introduced  when  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  Society,  which  was  directed 
to  the  notice  of  subordinate  meetings. 

This  minute  will  be  inserted  next  week. 

"  The  meeting  having  finished  its  business  in 
harmony  and  brotherly  love,  we  feel  that  we  can 
do  no  less  than  acknowledge,  that  notwithstanding 
our  many  short  comings,  we  have  been  favoured 
from  season  to  season,  in  our  several  sittings, 
with  the  overshadowing  of  the  wing  of  heavenly 
Goodness;  under  a  good  degree  of  which,  this 
meeting  concludes  to  meet  at  the  usual  time  and 
place  next  year,  if  the  Lord  permit, 

Aaron  Stalker, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeiing." 

SOUTHERN  SOUP  SOCIETY. 
This  Institution  is  now  open  for  the  delivery  of 
soup  and  bread  to  the  poor,  and  the  funds  being 
very  low,  donations  are  respectfully  solicited  from 
our  fellow  citizens.  Few  charities  are  so  unex- 
ceptionable in  their  character,  or  yield  more  sea- 
sonable and  suitable  relief  to  the  necessitous  at 
so  small  a  cost,  as  Soup  societies.  Money  may  be 
sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144 
South  Fourth  street  ;  or  to  Thomas  Evans,  No. 
180  Arch  street;  and  donations  of  meat,  flour, 
vegetables,  bread,  &c.,  will  be  gratefully  received 
at  the  House,  No.  28  Green's  Court,  between 
Spruce  and  Pine  and  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets. 

I T  E  M  S  0  F  N  E  W  S. 
Information  since  our  last  from  Liverpool,  to  the  I7th 
ultimo. 

ENGLAND.— Breadstuffs  dull  but  higher.  Cotton 
firm  at  old  prices.  Lord  Palmcrston  resigned  his  place 
in  the  ministry.    Consols  down. 

UUSSI.V  AND  TURKEV.— The  Russians  have  de- 
stroyed part  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  liave  been  victo- 
rious on  land.  Persia  has  declared  war  against  Tur- 
key. 

AUSTRALIA.— In  Victoria  gold  district  the  daily 
yield  is  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
More  than  five  million  pounds  in  gold-dust  has  been 
shipped  from  that  provitue  this  year  (1853). 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.— The  small  pox  has  been 
very  fatal.  Up  to  Eleventh  mouth  5th,  2295  had  died 
with  it. 

UNITED  ST XTES.—rcnnsi/lvania.  Deaths  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  week  ending  24th  ult.,  161 — week  end- 
ing 31st  ult.,  187.  Depth  of  rain  that  fell  In  Philadel- 
phia last  year,  40.6  inches.  Less  than  the  average. 
Profits  on  Central  Railroad  for  1853,  $1,146,110.16. 
Exports  from  Philadelphia,  1853,  $6,171,581 — increase 
over  1852,  $1,237,806. 

.A'etc  York. — The  "  Northern  Light"  brings  nearly  a 


million  and  a-half  of  gold  from  California.  Great  fii 
in  New  York  city  on  the  27th  ult.,  destroying  mni] 
property  on  shore,  and  some  fine  ships.  Deaths  lai 
week,  482.  , 

Massachusetts. — A  heavy  stofin  has  been  raging,  at ' 
many  vessels  wrecked  and  lives  lost. 

Georgia. — A  law  is  before  the  Legislature  of  Georgi 
to  prevent  the  young  children  of  slaves  from  being  so|  ^ 
separate  from  their  mothers.  - 

Louisiana. — The  cholera  is  fast  disappearing  froj 
New  Orleans.    Five  deaths  during  the  last  week.      j  ^ 

California. — Rains  have  set  in,  and  miners  unable  | 
work  for  the  present.  ! 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  G.  Michener,  agent,  0.,  for  Philip  1 
Lake,  $2,  vol.  26,  for  Jos.  Talbott,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  2: 
from  John  Brantingham,  $3,  to  52,  vol.  27;  from. 
Garretson,  agent,  0.,  for  W.  Snode,  $2,  to  16,  vol.  2: 
from  Asa  Raley,  $3,  to  27,  vol.  27,  and  for  David  ' 
Raley,  $2,  to  17,  vol.  28  ;  from  Caleb  Bracken,  agent,  (  liil 
for  Jacob  Holloway,  $4,  vols.  26  and  27,  for  F.  Dar  f 
Abm.  Packer,  S.  Chandler,  $2  each,  vol.  27  ;  from  J(|:ti 
T.  Frame,  Iowa.,  $4,  vols.  26  and  27,  for  John  Thomai  i 
$2,  vol.  27,  for  S.  Todd,  $2,  to  17,  vol.  28,  for  NathiJ  - 
Satterthwaite,  $2,  to  13,  vol.  28  ;  from  B.  Stubbs,  ageij 
0.,  38  cents,  and  for  Rd.  Talbert,  $2.62,  to  17,  vol.  2] 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM.  j 
Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Settle,  Jr.,  No.  In  ,\ 
North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighj  i 
street,  and  No.  56  Chestnut  street ;  William  Settle,  Hi 
14  South  Third  street ;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  Soaj  « 
Fifth  street,  and  No.  227  North  Front  street ;  Horatio  i  li( 
Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chestnut  streej  i  ' 
William  Thomas,  No.  242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.'  ,  ' 
South  Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Ar  , 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street;  John  M.  Wl'  ' 
tall,  No.  161  Filbert  street,  and  No.  138  Race  street.  I 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — William  Hill(|  : 
Frankford.  James  Thorp,  Frankford.  William  Thomii  . 
No.  242  N.  Fifth  street. 

Superintendent.— Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worthingtoa.  , 
Matron. — Elizabeth  B.  Hopkins.  ° 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house.  North  Sixth ! 
Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  3rd  inst.,  Jacob  Le» 
Crew,  and  Anna,  daughter  of  the  late  Ebenezer  Levii 
all  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month  last,  at  his  le 
dence,  Is'^ether  Providence,  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  Hai  h 
Sharpless,  an  esteemed  member  and  overseer  of  CheW  ) 
Monthly  Meeting,  aged  63  years  and  8  days. 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  Twelfth  month,  1853,  in  the  3t  " 

year  of  his  age,  C.  Bracken  Negus,  an  esteemed  mem)  II 
of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio.    His  loss  is 
deeply  felt  by  his  family  and  friends,  but  they  som 
not  as  those  without  hope.    Though  taken  in  the  vigc  1, 
of  life,  surrounded  by  a  tender  and  dependent  family,  ' 
bore  his  protracted  illness  with  marked  patience  a  ' 
equanimity.    He  observed  to  a  friend  who  visited UBll 
near  his  close,  "  I  am  comfortable  every  way  ;  I  hff^ 
little  pain  of  body,  and  what  is  better  than  all,  I  I 
happy  in  my  mind.    I  could  only  have  desired  to  hi 
lived  for  the  sake  of  my  family,  but  I  must  loose) 
hand  from  this  world.    I  have  had  a  long  sickness,  a| 
many  sore  conflicts,  but  am  now  resigned  and  peaceful 
He  spoke  sweetly  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  acl 
ing,  "I  think  I  can  sa,y,  through  the  mercy  and  mei| 
of  a  crucified  and  risen  Saviour,  I  have  a  well-groundi 
hope  of  eternal  salvation."    Afterwards,  while  lyi 
quietly  and  perfectly  conscious,  he  exclaimed,  "H 
sweet  is  Jesus,  how  sweet,  how  sweet !"  and  soon  af 
passed  quickly'  and  quietly  away,  and  we  trust  is  cij 
tred  in  the  arms  of  everlasting  Love.  j 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  1  ■ 

the  16th  of  Twelfth  month,  1853,  Rebecca,  widow 
Thomas  Waring,  an  elder  and  member  of  Nottingh, 
and  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  91st  year 
her  age. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Pennsbury,  Chester  conn 

Pa.,  on  First-day  evening,  the  20th  of  Eleventh  raon^  j 
Stephen  Webb,   an  esteemed  member  and  elder 
Kennett  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  a;' 
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HYTO-THEOLOGY,  OR  BOTANY  AND  RELIGION. 

(Continued  from  page  I30.J 

"We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  fruit-trees,  that 
jning  is  often  necessary  in  order  to  make  them 
it  fruit  well ;  so  it  is  in  spiritual  fruit-bearing. 
10  often  the  believer  becomes,  as  it  were,  ram- 
nt,  is  elated  by  worldly  fame  and  reputation,  or 
the  praise  of  men,  and,  like  the  ordinary  vine, 
duces  abundance  of  leaves,  but  no  fruit.  He 
n  requires  to  be  pruned,  to  be  put  into  the  fur- 
ce  of  affliction,  to  have  those  worldly  things  or 
>ae  spiritual  acquirements  on  which  he  rested 
•ped  off;  and  thus  purged  (John  xv.  2),  he 
ngs  forth  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  re- 
tval  of  comforts,  the  humbling  of  pride  and 
f-complacency,  all  tend  to  make  the  fruit  more 
xjious.  They  constitute  the  spiritual  pruning, 
!  chastening  which,  '  yieldeth  the  peaceable 
its  of  righteousness' (Heb.  xii.  11).  When  the 
jning-knife  of  affliction  has  cut  off  the  luxuri- 
t  branches  of  pride  and  vain  glory,  then  is  the 
rislian  led  in  deep  humility  to  see  that  there  is 
trusting  in  self.  Christ  then  says  to  him, 
rom  Me  is  thy  fruit  found'  (Hos.  xiv,  8),  even 
t  fruit  which  shall  remain. — (John  xv.  16,) 
the  fruit  may  have  a  great  show,  but  contain 
seed  with  the  embryo  spark  of  life,  and  thus 
in  fulfilling  the  object  for  which  it  was  form- 
;  so  there  may  be  an  appearance  of  spiritual 
it  without  the  vitality  of  religion.  Such  fruit, 
ugh  fair  externally,  is  in  reality  dead,  and  fails 
the  hour  of  trial.  Like  seedless  fruits,  this 
ritual  state  may  be  produced  by  human  culti- 
ion,  by  an  artificial  nourishment,  by  a  foster- 
;  of  self-righteousness.  There  has  been  no  true 
ifting,  no  implanting  of  the  heavenly  life  in  the 
il.  While,  however,  seedless  fruits  are  said  to 
sometimes  naturally  produced  by  old  trees, 
sis  not  the  case  with  the  true  Christian;  for 
continues  to  bear  true  fruit  even  in  old  age, 
ng  full  of  sap  (Ps.  xcii.  14),  derived  from  the 
true  source  of  all  fruitfulness,  in  whom  it  has 
ased  the  Father  that  all  fulness  should  dwell. 
Col.  i.  19.) 

^The  Seed,  This  is  contained  in  the  seed- 
isel,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  fruit.  In  order 
t  it  may  be  complete,  it  must  contain  the  rudi- 
nt  of  the  young  plant,  or  what  is  called  the 
bryo.  On  removing  the  skin  of  the  seed,  it  is 
snetimes  found  that  this  embryo  occupies  the 
ole  of  the  interior.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
in,  pea,  and  lupin,  the  fleshy  cotyledons  of 
ich  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  seed  ;  so  also  in 
common  stock,  and  other  plants  of  the  cruci- 


ferous order,  such  as  wallflower  and  candytuft. 
At  other  times  the  embryo  forms  only  a  part  of 
ihe  seed,  as  in  palms,  lychnis,  wheat,  barley  and 
oats.  In  these  instances,  there  is  a  separate  store 
of  nourishing  matter,  which,  afier  the  seed  has 
been  sown,  is  gradually  dissolved,  so  as  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  plant  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth. 

"The  mode  in  which  seeds  are  scattered  is  de- 
servina  of  notice.  In  some  cases  the  fruit  falls 
without  opening,  and  gradually  decays,  forming 
a  sort  of  manure  with  the  soil  in  which  the  plant 
sprouts.  In  other  cases  the  seed-vessels  open, 
and  scatter  the  seeds.  In  the  common  broom,  the 
pod,  when  ripe,  opens  with  considerable  force;  so 
also  the  fruit  of  the  sandbox-tree,  and  the  balsam, 
which  is  called  Touch-me-not,  on  account  of  its 
seed-vessel  bursting  when  touched.  The  squirt- 
ing cucumber,  when  handled  in  its  ripe  state, 
gives  way  at  the  point  where  the  fruit  joins  the 
stalk,  and  the  seeds  are  sent  out  with  amazing 
force.  The  common  geranium  seed-vessels  curl 
up  when  ripe,  and  scatter  the  seeds.  In  the  case 
of  firs,  bignonias,  and  some  other  plants,  the  seeds 
are  furnished  with  winged  appendages ;  while  in 
the  cotton-plant  and  asclepias,  they  have  hairs 
attached  to  them,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
wafted  to  a  distance.  The  action  of  moisture  in 
opening  seed-vessels  has  been  alluded  to  in  the 
case  of  a  succulent  species  of  fig-marygold  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  the  rose  of 
Jericho. 

"  In  the  case  of  composite  plants,  such  as  the 
dandelion,  thistle,  and  artichoke,  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  seed  is  in  reality  the  fruit  with 
the  calyx  attached  in  the  form  of  hairs.  Each 
fruit  contains  a  single  seed,  and  it  is  interesting 
to-know  the  process  by  which  this  single-seeded 
fruit  is  deposited  in  the  soil.  In  these  plants  there 
are  numerous  flowers  on  a  common  receptacle, 
which  is  at  first  succulent  and  nutritive.  In  the 
young  state  this  receptacle  contains  much  starch, 
which  is  gradually  changed  into  sugar,  so  as  to 
be  easily  taken  up  in  solution  by  the  flower.  In 
the  artichoke,  it  is  then  fit  to  be  used  for  food. 
As  the  flower  grows  and  the  fruit  is  perfected, 
the  receptacle  loses  its  sugary  matter  and  becomes 
dry.  In  this  state  it  is  useful  for  food.  Mean- 
while the  hairy  calyx  attached  to  the  fruit  in- 
creases so  as  to  be  ready  to  waft  it  to  a  dis- 
tance. In  the  dandelion,  the  leaves  which  sur- 
round the  clusters  or  heads  of  flowers  are  turned 
downwards,  the  receptacle  becomes  convex  and 
dry,  the  hairs  spread  out  so  as  to  form  a  para- 
cliutelike  appendage  to  each  fruit,  and  collectively 
to  present  the  appearance  of  a  ball,  and  in  this 
way  the  fruit  is  prepared  for  being  dispersed  by 
the  winds.  Transported  by  the  agency  of  man 
and  animals,  and  carried  by  means  of  winds  and 
streams,  seeds  are  deposited  in  situations  fitted  for 
their  growth,  and  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
moisture,  and  air,  the  young  plant  passes  through 
all  the  stages  of  growth  already  described. 

"  Such  is  a  hasty  glance  at  the  various  changes 
which  take  place  in  flowering  plants,  from  the 
first  sprouting  of  the  embryo  until  the  perfect 
seed  is  formed  and  scattered.  The  sketch  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  short  notice  of  the 


same  phenomena  in  flowerless  plants.  In  them 
there  are  no  distinct  floral  organs  such  as  the 
calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistil.  Certain  cel- 
lular bodies,  however,  are  found  in  them,  by  the 
union  of  which  it  would  appear  that  reproductive 
germs,  equivalent  to  seeds  or  to  embryo  plants, 
are  formed.  In  ferns  there  are  little  clusters  of 
minute  bags,  containing  powdery  matter  or  spores, 
having  the  power  of  germinating  ;  those  bags  oc- 
cur either  on  the  back  of  the  leaves  or  fronds,  as 
seen  in  the  common  lady-fern,  or  in  spikelike 
processes,  as  in  the  royal-fern.  The  cases  or 
bags  are  often  surrounded  by  elastic  rings  which 
open  them  and  scatter  the  spores.  In  the  com- 
mon  horsetail  (Equiseium),  the  little  germs  or 
spores  are  surrounded  by  two  filaments  with  each 
of  their  extremities  swollen.  These  are  remark- 
ably hygrometric,  and  coil  round  the  spore,  when 
moisture  is  applied,  but  spread  out  when  dry. 
They  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  deposition 
of  the  spore  in  the  soil,  and  placing  it  in  circum- 
stances fit  for  its  growth.  These  spores  form 
interesting  objects  under  the  microscope.  When 
gently  breathed  upon,  the  filaments  coil  up  in  a 
remukable  way.  In  mosses,  the  reproductive 
organs  are  only  seen  in  the  young  state.  When 
fully  developed,  the  germs  or  spores  are  contain- 
ed in  little  urnlike  cases,  covered  by  a  sort  of 
veil,  which  falls  off  and  displays  a  lid.  When 
this  lid  is  separated,  there  is  displayed  a  series  of 
processes  called  teeth,  which  are  very  hygromet- 
ric, rising  up  when  dry  and  folding  down  when 
moist.  These  teeth  are  either  four  or  some  mul- 
tiple of  four.  They  surround  the  top  of  the  case, 
which  contains  the  spores  in  its  interior.  How 
beautiful  is  the  structure  of  the  smallest  moss 
when  fully  examined.  No  wonder  that  Mungo 
Park,  when  seeing  such  a  plant  expanding  itself 
in  the  desert,  was  led  to  contemplate  with  wonder 
the  care  which  God  takes  of  the  minutest  parts  of 
creation,  and  to  derive  encouragement  from  this 
thought  in  bis  weary  pilgrimage. 

"The  little  reproductive  cells  of  lichens  have 
already  been  alluded  to  when  speaking  of  ihe 
mode  in  which  they  contribute  to  the  vegetation 
of  coral  islands.  So  also  have  those  of  the  mush- 
room tribe,  when  considering  the  production  of 
mould.  In  sea-weeds  the  reproductive  germs  are 
either  arranged  in  clusters  of  four,  or  are  con- 
tained in  cases  of  various  kinds.  In  the  common 
sea- weed  [Fucus  vesiculosus),  the  frond  displays 
little  bladders  of  air,  which  enable  it  to  float,  and 
receptacles  of  germs  associated  with  a  slimy  sort 
of  mucus.  Some  of  the  fresh-water  algse  are 
composed  of  simple  rows  of  cells.  These  cellular 
filaments  in  some  instances  unite  together,  by 
means  of  a  tube ;  and  in  this  way  the  contents  of 
one  cell  pass  into  another,  so  as  to  form  a  germ 
or  spore.  In  those  plants  which  are  familiar  to 
all  as  forming  the  green  slime  of  ponds,  there  are 
moving  filaments  observed,  as  well  as  moving 
spores.  The  latter  are  furnished  with  hair-like 
processes,  which  either  come  off  from  one  point 
in  clusters  of  two  or  more,  or  surround  the  whole 
spore  as  with  a  fringe.  These  minute  hairs  ex- 
hibit movements  for  a  short  time  after  the  spores 
are  separated  from  the  plant ;  their  vibration  ceas- 
ing whenever  the  spore  becomes  fixed  and  begins 
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to  sprout.  In  some  brittle  algae  having  flinty 
coverings,  the  cells  divide  so  as  to  form  new  indi- 
viduals. 

"  In  all  the  structures  to  which  we  have  refer- 
red, and  in  the  varied  changes  which  the  plant 
undergoes,  how  beiuitiful  are  the  adaptations! 
Everything  is  guided  by  unerring  wisdom,  and 
contributes  to  Ibim  one  harmonious  system,  in 
which  there  is  no  flaw  and  no  deliciency.  All  is 
fiuperintended  by  an  Omniscient  Jehovah,  whose 
care  extends  to  the  minutest  atom.  It  is  an  erro- 
neous  view  to  think  of  God  as  governing  the 
grand  phenomena  of  nature,  and  leaving  those 
which  are  minute  to  the  operation  of  a  set  of  laws 
which  He  does  not  uphold  at  every  moment  in  all 
the  fulness  of  their  application.  '  We  cannot,' 
says  Chalmers,  '  dis^join  God  Irom  one  particle  of 
the  universe,  without  desolating  the  universe  of 
God,'  We  may  despise  what  is  small  as  beneath 
the  notice  of  our  pride,  but  nothing  is  too  micro- 
scopic for  Him  who,  while  '  He  measures  the  wa- 
ters in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and  metes  out 
heaven  with  the  span,  and  comprehends  the  dust 
of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighs  the  moun- 
tains in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance'  (Isa. 
xl.  12),  yet  numbers  the  very  hairs  of  our  head, 
and  knows  ot'  every  sparrow  that  falls  to  the 
ground. — (Matt.  x.  '^9,  30.)  The  minuteness 
with  which  God  provides  for  all  wants  is  well 
brought  out  in  tiie  tiSth  Psalm,  where  David  speaks 
of  Him  as  attending  to  the  very  settling  of  the  fur- 
rows of  the  field  and  the  watering  of  the  ridges. 
•  Tkou  makest  the  outijoin^s  of  the  morninjj  and 
evening  to  rejoice.  Thou  visitest  the  earth,  and 
walerest  it:  Thou  greatly  enrichest  it  with  the 
river  of  God,  which  is  full  of  water:  Thou  pre- 
parest  them  corn,  when  Thou  hast  so  provided 
ibr  it.  Tkou  walerest  the  ridges  thereof  abun- 
dantly: T/^oi/ sett  lest  the  furrows  thereof:  Thou 
makest  it  soft  with  showers :  Thou  blessest  the 
springing  thereof.  Thou  crownest  the  year  with 
Thy  goodness;  and  Thy  paths  drop  fatness.'  In 
the  minutest  events  connected  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  plants,  we  may  apply  what 
David  said  of  the  structure  of  the  human  frame, 
'For  Thou  hast  possessed  my  reins:  Thou  hast 
covered  me  in  my  mother's  womb.  I  will  praise 
Thee  ;  for  I  am  learfully  and  wonderfully  made  : 
marvellous  are  Thy  works;  and  that  my  soul 
knowelh  right  well.  My  substance  was  not  hid 
from  Thee,  when  1  was  made  in  secret,  and  curi- 
ously wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth. 
Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  un- 
perliect ;  and  in  Thy  book  all  my  niembers  were 
written,  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned 
when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them.' — (Ps. 
cxxxix.  13 — 16.) 

(To  be  coiiiiiiueJ.) 


within  us  those  yearnings  and  groanings  which 
cannot  be  uttered,  so  that  hours  and  minutes,  and 
times  shall  not  be  counted,  and  the  untiring  soul 
continues  instant  in  prayer." 


I  am  the  Way," — "For  all  distractions  in 
sacred  duties,  the  ren)edy  lies  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
himself.  We  can  shut  to  the  door;  but  Ho  can 
shut  the  heart,  and  lock  out  the  world  and  all  its 
phantoms;  wc  can  open  the  Bible  and  look  at  the 
promises;  but  Ho  alone  who  is  the  key  of  David, 
can  o|)en  heaven,  and  show  each  promise  in  its 
glorious  fulfilment.  We  can  lilt  our  eyes  towards 
the  hills;  but  He  alone  can  show  us  '  Hiin  who 
is  invisible,'  and  can  enable  our  souls  to  rest  on 
Him  with  thu  sweetest  security,  for  the  fulfilment 
of  all  that  Ho  has  spoken.  Wo  can  task  our- 
selves to  staled  times  ol  devotion,  and  resolve  that 
we  sliall  spend  a  given  space  in  prayer;  but  Ho 
can  so  oiilaigc  the  hoarl — He  can  make  the  spi- 
rit so  strong  in  the  Lord  and  m  the  power  ol'  Jlis 
might — He  can  fill  tlio  mind  with  such  longings 
after  purity,  such  delight  in  heavenly  things,  and 
•ucb  holyaspiralioDS  alter  Go<l — He  can  so  breathe 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  Jor  the 
I/tstruction  of  Foot  Children, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  First 
month  2nd,  1854,  the  following  Friends  were  ap- 
pointed officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.: 

Clerh. — Edward  Richie. 

Treasurer. — Richard  Richardson. 

Ma7iagers. — John  M.  Whitall,  Joel  Cadbury, 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  Thomas  Lippincott,  Mark 
Balderston,  James  Kile,  Charles  J.  Allen,  Samuel 
Walton,  Benjamin  H.  Pitfield,  Joseph  S.  Elkin- 
ton,  Edward  Sharpkss. 

Annual  Report. 
To  The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children, 

The  Managers  report : 

That  the  Schools  have  been  continued  under 
the  care  of  the  same  teachers  as  last  year,  except 
that  a  new  Principal  has  been  appointed  in  the 
Infant  Department;  the  former  Principal  having 
resigned,  after  having  faithfully  served  the  Asso- 
ciation Ibr  nearly  sixteen  years,  Tlie  Schools 
have  been  visited  by  committees  of  the  Board 
twice  a  month  ;  and  from  their  reports  it  appears, 
that  in  general  good  order  has  been  maintained, 
and  that  the  scholars  are  advancing  as  fast  as 
can  be  expected  from  their  circumstances  in  life, 
and  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance.  During 
the  last  few  months,  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  writing  of  the  children  in  the  Infant 
department,  and  their  improvement  in  this  branch 
has  been  quite  remarkable.  The  difficulty  of 
satisfactorily  conducting  this  School,  both  as  re- 
gards the  behaviour  of  the  children,  and  their  ad- 
vancement in  their  studies,  has  from  time  to  time 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  Board;  and  we  have 
latterly  been  endeavouring  to  render  this  depart- 
ment more  efficient.  In  this  effort  we  have,  we 
believe,  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  teachers. 

The  system  of  teaching  Geography  in  concert 
has  been  lately  introduced  in  both  rooms,  we 
hope  to  advantage.  In  the  Girls'  School  increased 
attention  has  been  given  to  Mental  Arithmetic, 
and  one  day  in  the  week  continues  to  be  devoted 
to  sewing.  These  two  branches  we  consider 
especially  important  to  children  of  the  class  that 
come  under  our  care,  A  few  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced girls  being  desirous  to  learn  English 
Grammar,  they  have  lately  commenced  the  study 
of  it. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  has 
been  42  in  the  Girls'  School,  and  61  in  the  in- 
fant department.  The  number  now  on  the  list, 
is  68  in  the  former,  and  b6  in  the  latter  School. 

A  small  sum  has  been  expended  for  dry-goods 
to  be  made  up  into  clothing  by  the  scholars. 
This  clothing  and  several  pairs  of  shoes  have  been 
distributed  among  ihe  most  destitute  of  the  chil- 
dren.   The  cost  of  the  shoes  was  $14.91, 

We  have  received  S-IU  from  the  estate  of  Abm. 
Keyser,  of  Germaniown,  being  part  of  a  sum  lelt 
to  his  executor,  in  trust,  to  bo  distributed  among 
such  benevolent  institutions  in  this  city  as  he 
might  think  proper. 

Our  income  has  for  several  years  been  inade- 
quate for  the  support  of  the  Schools;  and  during 
the  last  two  years  it  has  been  materially  reduced, 
owing  to  the  store  No.  12  North  Front  street  hav- 
ing been  for  a  considerable  time  without  a  tenant. 


We  trust,  however,  that  the  deficiency  will 
fully  made  up  by  the  liberality  of  Friends ;  and  ij 
would  be  encouragin"  to  the  Managers  to  receiv ' 
from  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  aid  thai  i 
eflx)rts  in  this  way,  such  donations  as  would  renj 
der  our  regular  income  sufficient  for  maintaining] 
the  Schools  to  the  full  extent  of  their  usefulness! 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Boanj 
of  Managers,  , 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Clerli. 
Philada.,  Twelfth  mo.  29th,  1853.  ' 


THE  THRIFTLESS  FARMER. 

The  thriftless  farmer  provides  no  shelter  fo^ 
his  cattle  during  the  inclemency  of  the  winter,  bu^ 
permits  them  to  stand  shivering  by  the  fence,  o' 
to  lie  in  the  snow,  as  best  suits  them.  j 

He  throws  their  fodder  on  the  ground  or  in  th 
mud,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  highways,  b; 
which  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  all  the  manure,  ij 
wasted.  ; 

He  grazes  his  meadows  in  the  fall  and  spring 
by  which  they  are  gradually  exhausted,  ^< 
finally  ruined. 

His  fences  are  old  and  poor — ^just  such  as  t 
let  his  neighbour's  cattle  break  into  his  fields 
and  teach  his  own  to  be  unruly 

He  ^neglects  to  keep  the  manure  from  arouni 
the  sills  of  his  barn — if  he  has  one — by  whicll 
they  are  prematurely  rotted  and  destroyed 

He  tills,  or  skims  over  the  surface  of  the  land] 
until  it  is  exhausted  ;  but  never  thinks  it  worl!| 
while  to  manure  or  clover  it.  For  the  first  h; 
has  no  time;  for  the  last  "  he  is  not  able." 

He  has  more  stock  than  he  has  means  to  kee 
well. 

He  has  a  place  for  nothing,  and  nothing  in  it 
place.  He  consequently  wants  a  hoe  or  a  rake 
a  hammer  or  an  auger,  but  knows  not  where  V 
find  it.  He  and  his  whole  household  are  in  seorcl 
of  it,  and  much  time  is  lost 

He  loiters  away  stormy  days  and  evenings 
when  he  should  be  repairing  utensils,  or  improvin 
his  mind. 

He  plants  a  few  fruit  trees,  and  his  cattle  forth] 
with  destroy  them.  He  has  "no  luck  in  raisin 
fruit." 

One-half  of  the  little  he  raises  is  destroyed  \l\ 
his  own  or  his  neighbour's  cattle 

He  has  no  shed  for  his  fire-wood — consequenlj 
ly  his  wife  is  out  of  humour  and  his  meals  out  o 
season. 

His  plough 

leaves  all  winter  where  last  used,  and  just  asbj  ^ 
is  getting  in  a  hurry  the  next  season,  his  ploug 
breaks,  because  it  was  not  properly  housed  an 
cared  for. 

Somebody's  pigs  break  in  and  destroy  his  gai 
den,  because  he  had  not  stopped  a  little  hole  ij 
the  fence  that  he  had  intended  to  stop  for 
week. 

He  is  often  in  a  great  hurry,  but  will  stop  an 
talk  as  long  as  he  can  find  any  one  to  talk  will 

He  has,  of  course,  little  money,  and  when  h 
must  rais(!  some  to  pay  his  taxes,  &c,,  he  raise 
it  at  a  great  sacrifice,  in  some  way  or  olhe 
either  paying  a  great  shave,  or  by  selling  hi 
scanty  crops  when  prices  are  low.  | 

He  is  a  year  behind,  instead  of  being  a  yea, 
ahead  of  his  business,  and  always  will  be,  ^ 

The  smoke  begins  to  come  out  of  his  chimne 
late  of  a  winter's  morning,  while  his  poor  catll 
are  suffering  for  their  morning's  food. 

Manure  lies  in  heaps  in  his  stable;  his  horse 
are  rough  and  uncurried,  and  their  harness  tro 
under  their  feet. 

His  bars  and  gates  are  broken,  his  building 


drag,  and  other  implements,  h 
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ipainled,  and  the  boards  and  shingles  falling  off 
-lie  has  no  time  to  replace  thenn  ;  the  glass  is 
It  of  the  windows,  and  the  holes  stopped  with 
fTS  and  old  hats. 

He  is  a  great  borrower  of  his  thrifty  neigh- 
lur's  implements,  but  never  returns  the  borrow- 

articles  ;  and  when  they  are  sent  for,  they  can- 
iit  be  found. 

His  children  are  late  at  school — that  is,  if  they 
)  to  school ;  their  faces  unwashed  ;  their  clothes 
gged ;  their  hair  uncombed ;  and  their  books  torn 
iJ  dirty. — Selected. 


For  "The  Fri&iid." 

RESPONSIBILITY  OP  PARENTS. 

CConcluded  from  page  134.) 

"And  if  any  of  these  children  of  heavenly- 
inded  parents,  when  removed  from  under  their 
ition,  for  want  of  watchfulness,  grow  careless, 
id  turn  their  backs  on  the  blessed  truth  of  God, 
id  trample  all  the  care  and  good  counsel  of  their 
rents  under  their  feet,  to  satisfy  their  own  wills 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  this  evil  world,  to  the 
oundingof  the  hearts  of  their  careful  and  loving 
Wants,  they  will  be  clear  of  their  blood;  while 
ey  [such  children]  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
ings  except  they  repent, 

"And  all  you,  young  and  tender  people,  with 
hers  that  come  among  Friends,  through  the 
ucation  of  your  careful  parents,  masters,  or 
istresses,  I  have  a  concern  upon  my  spirit  to 
rite  to  you,  that  you  do  not  rest  in  an  outward 
ofession  of  the  Truth,  received  by  education, 
it  watch  unto  the  heart-searching  light  of  Christ 
you,  which  will  let  you  see  that  you  must  be 
generated  and  born  again,  and  so  be  made  real 
d  faithful  Friends,  by  the  heavenly  inspiration 
the  powerful  Spirit  of  God  in  you.    And  if  you 
carefully  upon  your  watch,  you  will  see  judg- 
int  upon  all  in  you  that  is  not  obedient  to  the 
i;ht  of  Christ,  in  whose  light  you  will  see  more 
;ht,  even  your  great  necessity  for  the  enjoyment 
I  the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  This 
vll  cause  you  to  pray  without  ceasing,  that  the 
jprd  would  enable  you  to  loathe  and  abhor  the 
Ijide,  pomp,  and  pleasure  of  this  evil  world,  and 
i|Ve  you  an  assurance  of  God's  love  to  your  souls, 
lid  until  you  enjoy  it,  in  all  places  of  your  re- 
lement,  you  will  pour  forlh  your  supplications 
|lh  tears  to  the  Lord,  as  the  blessed  and  heaven- 
ij  travellers  and  companions  did,  and  do,  who 
Lild  not  find  the  kingdom  of  God  in  outward  ob- 
rvations,  though  none  were  more  careful  in 
iserving  what  is  made  known  to  them  to  be  the 
II  of  God.    But  the  kingdom  of  God  consists 
it  in  outward  observations,  and  therefore,  in  the 
ht  press  forward,  according  to  your  spiritual 
mger  and  thirst,  in  true  poverty  of  spirit,  weep- 
g  and  seeking  the  Lord  your  God,  asking  your 
ly  to  Zion,  with  your  faces  thitherward,  that 
)U  may  enjoy  salvation  for  walls  and  bulwarks. 
Oh,  you  blessed  children  of  the  Lord  I  lift  up 
lur  heads,  and  stay  your  minds  upon  the  Lord, 
ailing  patiently  for  him.    He  will  turn  your 
rrovvs  into  everlasting  rejoicing,  and  seal  you 
)  with  his  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  in  the  marriage 
lion  with  himself;  and  will  give  you  an  assur- 
ice  of  your  eternal  salvation.    Then  will  you 
rtainly  know  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  within 
)U,  and  the  anointing  to  teach  you,  which  will 
able  you  to  delight  in  taking  up  the  cross  daily 
true  obedience  to  the  light  of  Christ,  all  the 
ys  you  have  a  being  among  the  children  of 
sn.    Then  will  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
jmple  upon  all  the  pride,  pomp,  pleasures,  and 
nity  of  this  evil  world  ;  to  the  great  comlbrt  of 
lUr  dear  and  careful  parents,  masters  and  mis- 


tresses, whose  tuition  you  were  under  in  your 
tender  years,  and  of  all  that  walk  in  the  precious 
truth  of  our  God,  who  is  over  all,  blessed  forever. 
Amen. 

"  And  all  dear  Friends  and  brethren  seeing  the 
Lord  who  turneth  the  hearts  of  men,  as  the  rivers 
of  water,  and  in  his  loving-kindness  so  ordereth 
those  in  authority,  that  the  prison  doors  are  opened 
once  more  in  our  day,  and  we  enjoy  peace  and 
quietness  according  to  his  blessed  will ;  praises  to 
his  holy  name  forever.  I  have  a  concern  upon 
my  spirit,  that  all  Friends  and  brethren  have  their 
hearts  affected  as  mine  is,  to  live  in  a  sense  of  the 
mercies  of  the  Lord.  And  for  the  time  to  come, 
every  one  endeavour  to  prevent  the  enemy  mak- 
ing disunion  among  Friends  and  brethren,  as  of 
late  years  he  hath  been  doing,  by  public  opposi- 
tion in  some,  and  others,  not  patiently  keeping  in 
their  places,  have  also  separated.  The  difference 
being  so  public,  hath  caused  many  a  sorrowful 
heart,  and  given  cause  to  the  enemies  of  God  to 
rejoice.  This  has  been  a  greater  exercise  and 
trouble  to  me,  than  all  the  sharp  persecutions  and 
imprisonments  I  have  endured  for  the  word  oj 
God  and  testimony  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Therefore  in  the  love  of  God  I  beseech  and 
entreat  you  all,  who  have  been  or  are  concerned 
in  what  is  before  written,  to  let  the  love  of  God 
so  abound,  that  in  it  all  labour  for  peace  and  unity 
in  Christ  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  in  love  laid 
down  his  life  for  us,  when  we  were  enemies;  and 
in  our  age  he  hath  called  many  of  his  children  to 
give  up  their  lives,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  weeks, 
months,  and  years,  to  gather  enemies  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  union  with  him.  Therefore 
wait  for  the  heavenly  wisdom,  to  bear  one  with 
another;  and  if  any,  who  are  conscientious  to 
God,  and  blameless  in  their  conversation,  having 
a  concern  upon  their  s|)irils  to  edify  the  people, 
do  declare  the  Truth  in  public  assemblies,  1  be- 
seech you  in  the  love  of  God,  that  not  any  through 
disaffection  show  at  least  any  public  opposition. 
But  rather  if  there  be  occasion  for  the  party  lo 
be  spoken  to,  speak  lo  him  in  private.  So  will 
the  enemy  be  prevented  from  casting  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  tender-spirited  people,  who 
come  in  love  lo  be  comforted  in  the  meetins. 
And  in  so  doing  it  will  cause  love  and  unity  to 
abound  among  Friends,  and  in  the  love  of  God, 
all  will  be  restored  and  brought  into  unity  again 
who  have  been  scattered  ;  and  to  meet  ail  together 
in  the  everlasting  Truth,  to  feel  thg  Healer  of 
breaches,  who  is  the  restorer  of  the  desolate,  ex- 
alted to  reign  in  his  kingdom  in  all  your  hearts; 
and  to  offer  up  a  peace-offering,  in  passing  by  all 
offences,  that  have  caused  disunion  ;  and  to  bind 
you  all  up  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  bond  of 
everlasting  peace.  And  meet  all  together,  you 
who  profess  God's  blessed  Truth,  to  praise  his 
holy  name  all  as  one  and  one  as  all,  while  we 
are  in  these  mortal  bodies,  and  forever  when  time 
here  shall  be  no  more;  even  so  be  it  with  you  all, 
saith  my  soul,  in  tha  name  of  the  Lord,  to  whom 
are  my  prayers,  that  all  may  be  accomplished  as 
above  written.  And,  until  it  be  so  with  you,  1 
shall  remain  your  exercised  brother  in  tribulation 
and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 


An  Important  Personage. — -A  Paris  letter  to 
the  New  York  Daily  Times,  contains  the  follow- 
ing : — Next  to  the  berth  of  British  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  I  suppose  that  the  post  of  correspondent  to 
the  London  Times  is  most  to  be  desired.  Let 
me  rehearse  a  few  of  the  immunities  and  privi- 
leges of  that  individual.  His  salary  is  ^oUOO  a 
year.  He  has  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  fur- 
nished and  paid  for  by  the  paper.    He  has  two 


clerks  constantly  in  his  employ,  who  read  the 
French  journals,  translate,  collate,  cut  out  items 
from  Gulignini,  and  add  their  eyes,  invention, 
experience  and  observation  to  his.  These  gentle- 
men are  paid  by  the  Times  of  course.  The  cor- 
respondent  buys  and  charges  to  the  paper  any 
books  of  which  he  may  stand  in  need — and  the 
library  is  a  very  choice  and  complete  collection 
of  standard  authors,  cj'clopsedias,  dictionaries, 
and  other  books  of  reference.  He  is  empowered 
to  pay  for  any  important  intelligence  just  what  it 
may  cost.  When  the  Post  OfUce  closes  early,  to 
the  infinite  annoyance  of  all  us  correspondents  of 
low  degree,  he  writes  on  merrily  till  sunset,  and 
then  hires  a  man  to  jump  into  the  7  o'clock  train 
and  take  his  letter  to  London  !  The  Times  pays 
the  bill.  Besides  all  this,  his  position  is  s  jch  thai 
a  great  many  things  come  to  him,  withoit  his 
giving  himself  the  trouble  to  go  to  ihem.  Thus, 
a  proclamation  of  Henry  V.  desires  to  see  the 
light.  M.  Berryer  sends  it  to  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  who  gives  it  to  one  of  his 
clerks  to  translate.  All  the  other  correspondents 
when  they  see  it  in  print,  throw  up  their  hands, 
and  wonder  how  the  man  knew  there  was  such  a 
proclamation  in  existence,  and  where  he  went  to 
get  it.  In  short,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  represent 
the  London  Timos  in  Pdris.  To  be  able  to  say 
you  are  the  Russian  Ambassador,  is  one  thing,  to 
be  forced  to  confess  you  are  envoy  from  Vene- 
zuela, is  another.  To  stand  up  and  say  you  are 
the  correspondent  of  the  Tunes,  is  to  locate  your- 
self  between  the  two,  and  rather  nearer  the  top 
than  the  foot  of  the  column. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Out  of  the  dust  were  our  bodies  created,  and 
all  nourishment  requisite  to  their  sustenance  is  de- 
rived  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  earth. 
But  the  soul — the  immortal  part — is  of  spiritual 
origin,  and  must  therefore  be  fed  with  spiritual 
food.  It  would  be  as  incapable  of  existing  with- 
out  this  food,  as  the  body  would  be  without  its 
natural  nutriment. 

The  attempt  to  succeed  in  practice  without 
principle,  is  like  the  endeavour  to  preserve  meat 
without  salt. 

Endeavour  to  jewel  your  diadems  with  meek- 
ness  and  humility,  remembering  that  the  apostle 
has  declared  such  are  of  great  price  with  Him, 
wiio  was  himself  "meek  and  lowly  of  heart." 

Surely  this  query  is  calculated  above  all  others 
to  direct  our  ambition  aright  :  "  What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 

his  oivn  soul?" 

The  wise  mother,  whilst  she  is  cherishing  her 
infant  plant  with  the  sunshine  of  her  love,  remem- 
bers that  were  the  sun  permitted  to  shine  uninter- 
ruptedly, it  would  wither  and  destroy  ;  she  there- 
fore neglects  not  to  administer  the  water  of  good 
counsel  as  it  is  needed.  All  irregular  and  luxu- 
rious growths  she  is  careful  to  remove,  and  con- 
stantly to  train  her  trust  upward,  still  upward, 
that  it  may  bear  fruit  acceptable  to  the  heavenly 
Gardener, 

How  would  many  of  our  expressions  be  modi- 
fied did  we  know  that  they  would  be  the  last  we 
should  ever  be  permitted  to  utter !  And  yet 
time  is  as  uncertain  to  us  as  eternity  is  irresisti- 
bly certain. 


"  In  the  works  of  man  perfection  is  aimed  at, 
but  it  can  only  be  found  in  those  of  the  Creator*". 
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Selected. 

GRIEF  "WAS  SENT  THE  FOR  THY  GOOD. 

BY  THOMAS  IIAYNES  BAYLEY. 

Some  there  are  ^  ho  seem  e.xempted 

From  the  doom  incurred  by  all ; 
Are  they  not  more  sorely  tempted? 

Are  they  not  the  first  to  fall? 
As  a  mother's  firm  denial 

Checks  her  infant's  wayward  mood, 
"Wisdom  lurks  in  every  trial — 

Grief  was  sent  thee  for  thy  good. 

In  the  scenes  of  former  pleasure, 

Present  anguish  hast  thou  felt? 
O'er  thy  fond  heart's  dearest  treasure 

As  a  mourner  hast  thou  knelt? 
In  the  hour  of  deep  affliction, 

Let  no  impious  thought  intrude — 
Meekly  bow  with  this  conviction, 

Grief  was  sent  thee  fur  thy  good. 


•'■When  haughty  e.xpcctations  prostrate  lie. 
And  grandeur  crouches  like  a  guilty  thing, 
Oft  shall  the  lowly  weak,  'till  nature  bring 
Mature  release,  in  fair  society 
Survive,  and  fortune's  utmost  anger  try; 
Like  the  frail  snow-drops  that  together  cling. 
And  nod  their  helmets,  smitten  by  the  wing 
Of  many  a  furious  whirlblast  sweeping  by." 

Wordsworth. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPniCAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

CHRISTOPHER  AND  FRANCES  TAYLOR. 

(Continued  from  page  133.) 

In  the  Third  month,  1631,  Christopher  Taylor 
wrote  "  An  Epistle  of  Caution  to  Friends,"  in 
which  he  warns  them  to  take  heed  of  the  "  treach- 
erous spirit"  which  had  appeared  in  William  Ro- 
gers. This  epistle  is  a  defence  of  ihe  good  order 
and  discipline  established  amonjist  Friends,  by 
George  Fox  and  other  concerned  Friends  of  that 
day,  and  especinlly  of  women's  meetings. 

He  says :  "  Government  and  good  order  is 
needful  to  be  established  in  every  family,  much 
more  in  ihc  church  of  God,  that  every  member  of 
the  true  church  may  know  its  place  and  service 
in  the  body,  [being]  fitted  thereto  by  the  power  of 
God.  Then  will  ii  I'all  in  naturally  and  in  course, 
that  every  member  will  know  its  office,  whercunto 
it  is  called,  with  the  heavenly  call  of  Christ  Jesus. 
These  arc  they  that  take  their  possessions  in  the 
life,  power,  and  wi.-idom  of  God,  imd  are  fit  to  do 
service  in  the  church.  Of  such  members  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  the  composition  of  men's  and  wo- 
men's meetings.  [Such]  who  reverence  and  fear 
the  hving  God,  and  have  a  care  of  this  service, 
lh:it  all  who  profess  the  Truth,  and  are  turned 
lo  it,  may  be  preserved  in  it.  ISuch  faithful  mem- 
ber.'', and  savoury  sanctified  ones,  whether  men 
or  women,  when  they  meet  together  in  their  meet- 
ings, meet  with  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  them. 
His  pure  wisdom  and  power  [is  there]  to  guide 
them  in  that  ihcy  arc  called  uiilo,  as  they  faith- 
fully and  truly  wait  upon  liiin.  The  work  is  the 
Lord's  they  arc  about,  and  those  tliat  are  faithful 
unio  God,  eye  his  power,  and  seek  his  glory  in 
the  course  of  their  lives,  will  not  fail  to  do  the 
some  in  these  minings.  Then  let  Ihe  wise  in 
heart  judge,  u/tel/irr  this  be  not  the  %v<uj  of  God. 
for  the  eslublishmcnl  nf  gospcl-^ovcrtimc7U  in  His 
church,  thai  ail  viaij  Ic  kept  sweet  and  savoury 
in  His  house,  to  His  praise  forever.''' 

"  Now  the  true  church  of  God,  which  is  com- 
ing to  appear  out  of  her  wilderness  state,  Ix-gins 
to  flourish  and  lo  become  as  a  garden  watered 
nnd  pruned  by  the  pure  power  of  God.  I'or  this 
end,  God  in  our  day  has  raised  up  many  Wit- 
nesses,  blessed  be  His  name  forever  1  and  they 


are  at  work  in  His  garden,  the  heavenly  planta- 
tion of  his  own  hand,  and  seek  his  glory  in  all 
things. 

"  Now  heavenly  Wisdom  sees  meet  to  give 
forth  again  true  gospel -order  and  discipline,  as  in 
the  church  of  Christ  before  the  apostacy  entered, 
and  makes  choice  of  such  as  are  capable  in  this 
work,  and  spiritually-minded.  When  they  come 
together,  they  can  rejoice  together  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God's  presence  with  them  ;  and  the  holy 
order  of  the  gospel  is  committed  to  them,  whether 
men  or  women.  When  in  these  meetings  any- 
thing be  said  or  done  through  infirmity,  or  want 
of  a  good  understanding  in  some  who  may  come 
to  such  meetings,  it  does  not  overthrow  the  con- 
stitution of  any  meeting  which  the  power  of  God 
hath  set  up  and  is  in  the  authority  of.  The  en- 
deavour is  and  ought  to  be,  that  there  may  be  a 
growth  ill  the  Truth  in  all  things,  until  the  house 
of  God''s  heavenly  uisdom  and  power  shine  through 
all. 

"  The  foundation  of  good  meetings  and  good 
order  in  the  church  of  God,  is  truly  laid  amongst 
us  by  the  Lord.  It  is  he  that  brings  these  good 
things  upon  us,  which  we  do  in  our  men  and  wo- 
men's meetings,  in  relation  to  good  order  in  mar- 
riage. Many  other  things  which  are  done  in 
such  meetings  bring  honour  to  God.  The  state 
of  the  church  is  inquired  into,  that  every  neces- 
sity may  be  aiisuered,  and  if  possible,  every  dis- 
orderly tiling  may  be  separated  and  done  away, 
and  the  living,  innocent-hearted  ones  may  be  en- 
couraged in  obedience  and  faithfulness,  may  be 
exhorted  to  obedience  and  instructed  in  tilings  re- 
lating to  their  condition.  That  all  loose  liberty 
may  be  kept  out  of  the  church  of  God,  and  youth, 
rohether  male  or  female,  may  be  truly  suJject 
to  the  power  of  God,  and  the  order  of  it  in  His 
chvrch.     That  all  may  he  kept  pure  and  clean." 

In  1682,  Christopher  again  appeared  in  print 
against  William  Rogers,  in  a  pamphlet  bearing 
the  title,  "  Something  in  answer  to  two  malicious 
libels  of  William  Rogers."  During  that  same 
year,  he  left  his  school  at  Edmonton,  to  George 
Keiih,  and  with  his  wife  and  Aimily  removed  to 
the  new  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in 
Philadelphia.  The  first  meeting  for  business  of 
Friends  ol'  Pliiladclpha,  appears  to  have  been  held 
at  a  house  belonging  to  Christopher  Taylor,  the 
9lh  day  of  the  Eleventh  mouth,  1682.  There 
was  no  separate  meeting  for  women  Friends  until 
after  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  Fourth  month 
5th,  1683,  when  the  following  minute  was  made. 
"  A  women's  meeting  was  jiroposed,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  upon.  Agreed  that  a  |)lace  be 
appointed  for  women  Friends  lo  meet  at,  and  that 
it  be  for  the  present  at  the  house  of  Christopher 
Taylor, — it  being  his  own  oiler."  At  this  same 
meeting,  Chris:opher  and  some  other  Friends  were 
appointed  lo  "  draw  up  n  brief,  yet  full  account 
j  of  the  good  order  of  Truth,  as  it  is  practised  in 
{the  Men  and  Women's  meetings  of  Friends  in 
!  England." 

I    Christopher  was  appointed  one  of  the  first 
j  council  for  the  province,  which  met  First  month, 
1 1684,  and  he  held  that  ollicc  until  the  close  of  168.5. 
I  He  was  also  Register-G'-neral  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  filled  some  other  |)ublic  oflices.    His  en- 
gagements kept  him  much  in  Philadelphia,  and 
yet  he  no  doubt  visited  meetings  around  as  his 
Master  led  him. 

In  the  year  1685,  Frnnccs  Taylor  found  her 
health  lading,  nnd  n  prospect  of  leaving  all  muta- 
ble things  opened  before  her.  A  concern  on  be- 
half of  the  church  militant  remained  with  her  to 
the  last,  and  not  long  before  her  death  she  either 
dictated  or  penned  the  following  lines  to  Friends 
of  her  own  Monthly  Meeting. 
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"  Dear  Friends, — What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to 
fear  the  Lord  and  lo  seek  him  continually.  His 
mercies  fail  not  those  that  truly  wait  upon  him. 
He  hath  been  very  bountiful  to  us  in  our  native  i 
land,  and  hath  been  very  tender  and  good  to  us 
in  bringing  us  to  this  wilderness.    He  was  with^ 
us  upon  the  tempestuous  seas, — He  abides  with 
us  still, — blessed  be  His  name,  forever  and  for- 
evermore.    Oh  !  my  dear  Friends,  let  us  call  to 
mind  the  time  when  the  Lord  first  made  his  bless- 
ed  Truth  known  unto  us.    Surely  it  was  very 
acceptable ;  my  soul  shall  never  forget  it.  What 
then  did  we  enjoy  that  we  could  not  part  with  for 
the  Lord,  and  we  did  abase  ourselves  in  dust  and  Jpi 
ashes.    I  can  truly  say  on  that  day  I  thought  the! 
meanest  thing  I  was  unworthy  of, — and  I  do  be-i  % 
lieve  it  was  so  with  many  more.    Now,  my  dear 
Friends,  we  are  come  into  this  American  part,  let 
us,  above  all  people,  not  murmur  nor  be  discon 
tented,  for  we  have  good  experience  of  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord.    As  we  fear  and  obey  Him,  he  will|j!ii 
make  this  wilderness  a  fruitful  field.    The  great 
est  thing  we  desire  here  is  that  people  may  comei 
to  fear  the  Lord.    It  is  that  and  that  alone  will 
make  this  a  happy  country  to  us.    Let  all  who' 
fear  the  Lord,  put  on  strength  and  courage  to  doi 
his  holy  work.    Here  is  much  to  be  done.  Wi 
must  begin  it  and  carry  it  on.    The  Lord  is  ready 
to  help  us  and  furnish  us  with  his  wisdom,  advice 
and  counsel.    Indeed,  we  can  do  nothing  without 
it.    Oh  my  dear  Friends,  let  us  not  murmur  here, 
for  we  may  read  in  the  scriptures  of  Truth,  how 
many  fell  in  the  wilderness  of  those  that  murmur- 
ed.    Let  us  be  content  with  our  manna.    Here  is 
no  likelihood  of  a  famine,  except  they  famish 
themselves  for  want  of  taking  heed  to  the  Lord's 
pure  word,  which  is  daily  bread  to  His  children, 
and  they  live  thereby.    Many  in  this  country 
have  great  families,  and  servants,  who  for  want 
of  forecast,  and  a  good  heavenly  order,  become  a 
burden  to  their  families. 

"  Come,  iTiy  dear  Friends,  call  your  families 
together,  every  family  apart,  and  discharge  your 
duties.  You  may  exhort,  examine,  and  advise, 
and  by  that  means  God's  holy  Truth  will  be  overi 
them  all.  You  may  have  many  difficulties  to[ 
frustrate  such  a  good,  holy  order.  Some  mayl 
find  it  a  great  cross  to  get  into  it,  because  theyl 
may  have  children  or  servants  that  are  very  wild,; 
and  they  may  think  such  will  rather  scoff  at  it, , 
than  [receive  good  from  it].  I  advise  you  in  the' 
fear  of  the  Lord,  to  sit  down  with  them  in  the  i 
evening,  or  according  as  you  see  meet,  and  wait| 
upon  the  Lord.  He  is  ready  and  willing  to  assist  i 
and  help  his  peojile  and  servants  in  all  things.  I 
By  this  means  your  outward  business  will  bej 
made  easy,  and  you  may  save  a  great  deal  of| 
lost  time,  which  is  spent  by  servants  in  their  mas-] 
ter's  absence.  [You]  may  find  out  some  way! 
that  they  may  be  helpful  to  their  neighbours,  and| 
may  prevent  much  time  spent  in  families  after! 
they  have  done  their  labour  and  service,  in  much 
talk  and  idle  jesting.  Let  every  family  that  fears 
the  Lord,  practise  this  in  His  holy  law,  and  leave 
the  issue  to  Him.  You  will  find  unruly  spirits 
1  chained.  Some  here  had  good  experience 
\  these  things. 

i     "  I  think  that  here  where  ships  arrive,  it  would 
I  be  well  for  a  small  number  of  men  and  women 
Friends  that  are  solid  and  weighty,  to  meet  loge- 
iher,  lo  take  a  little  care  of  persons  that  are 
I  brought  in,  that  they  may  not  set  down  and  spend 
ihe  little  that  some  bring  with  them,  but  be  ad* 
vised,  taken  care  of,  and  employed.    There  coitie 
here  many  young  persons,  single  men  and  wo- 
men, who  go  about,  spend  the  little  they  have, 
land  when  that  is  gone,  see  no  way  to  have  more, 
IThey  then  take  ill  courses  and  revile  the  country* 
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Wvould  be  well  for  the  time  to  come  we  might 
u'  means  to  prevent  these  things,  and  then  the 
lile  they  bring  over  with  them  may  do  them 
g;)d,  in  order  to  a  settlement.  I  mean  those  that 
bi  low,  and  may  need  advice.  These  things  1 
\\3  exercised  with,  and  leave  them  to  your 
Cristian  consideration. 

Frances  Taylor." 
Jer  husband  has  endorsed  at  the  foot  of  this 
ajh-ess  these  words: — "Given  forth  some  small 
ti;e  before  she  departed  this  life,  who  is  eternally 
vvh  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  blessed  forever." 

Frances  Taylor  died  about  the  Ninth  or  Tenth 
nrnlh,  1685.  At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
olPhiladelphia,  held  Eleventh  month  4th,  that 
yjr,  we  find  the  following  minute: — "The  testi- 
npy  of  advice  to  Friends  from  Frances  Taylor, 
bipre  she  deceased,  was  read  and  ordered  to  be 
worded.  As  to  that  part  of  her  advice  for  coun- 
s(|ing  such  as  come  over  from  England,  at  their 
fi  t  arrival,  what  course  to  take  to  manage  what 
lisy  bring,  and  also  relating  to  their  settlement, 
meeting  appointed  Christopher  Taylor"  and 
rs. 

?his  Christian  care  over  those  landing  in  the 
my,  was,  it  appears,  exercised  for  some  con- 
rable  time  by  the  Monthly  Meeting;  and 
btless  many  persons  had  occasion  to  be  thank- 
for  the  kind  concern  for  the  benefit  of  stran- 
i,  which  actuated  Frances  Taylor  amid  the 
IS- of  disease,  and  the  solemn  thought  awaken- 
jy  the  near  approach  of  death, 
'hristopher  Taylor  continued  after  his  affect- 
loss  to  look  after  his  family,  and  to  devote 
self  to  the  good  of  others  in  works  of  mercy, 
labours  in  the  ministry.  John  Gough  quotes  a 
mony  concerning  him,  not  recorded  in  this 
Btry,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  dili- 
t  and  faithful  minister;  in  the  exercise  of  his 
pertinent,  clear  and  affecting;  in  prayer  sol- 
reverent  and  weighty  ;  in  his  general  deport- 
t,  circumspect,  meek  and  humble. 

(To  be  continuetl.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Industry  Promoted  by  Religion. 

•ne  of  the  objects  of  care  in  the  first  Christian 
ch,  was  the  encouragement  of  industry.  The 
itles  knew  that,  idleness  would  be  the  mother 
ice,  and  an  evidence  that  there  was  wanting 
zeal  and  fervency  in  religion,  which  is  inse- 
ble  from  its  life  and  growth  in  the  heart.  He 
( these  exhortations  to  the  Christians,  "  not 
iful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
J;"  and  showed  them  by  his  own  example, 
he  meant  what  he  said,  working  for  his  own 
iril^ssities  and  to  relieve  them  that  were  with  him. 
e/VVile  he  was  engaged  in  the  ministry,  and  the 
■i,  oa(  of  the  churches  rested  upon  him,  he  says-, 
si"ji3ither  did  we  eat  any  man's  bread  for  nought, 
ii  bu' wrought  with  labour  and  travail  night  and 
ii  da.,  that  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of 

I  yc  Not  because  we  have  not  power,  but  to 
j  Tii  e  ourselves  an  example  unto  you  to  follow  us. 

II  Ff  I  even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we  com- 
mided  you,  that  if  any  would  not  work,  neither 

^ihM  he  eat.  For  we  hear  that  there  are  some 
wii;h  walk  among  you  disorderly,  working  not 
.  <i-t dl,  but  are  bust/bodies.  Now  them  that  are 
ij|8u  we  command,  and  exhort  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
j^Olst,  that  with  quietness  they  work,  and  eat 
l^tfu  -  own  bread."  Idle  people  who  are  more  fond 
.j(Of  i^rng  on  others,  than  using  their  own  efforts  to 
iij  pr  ide  things  honest  for  themselves,  are  very 
^.[apo  be  busybodies,  meddling  with  the  concerns 
■  of  hers,  and  carrying  tales  from  house  to  house 
'o  were  forcibly  struck  with  an  epistle  writ. 


ten  by  George  Fox  in  1671,  showing  the  clear- 
ness of  his  views  upon  the  subjects  of  industry, 
cleanliness,  and  not  allowing  ihose  who  are  en- 
feebled by  disease  or  age,  to  suffer  from  want  of 
the  necessary  comforts  of  life. 

"  Dear  Friends, — This  is  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord  to  you  all,  who  are  brought  into  the  eternal 
Truth  of  God,  whose  minds  are  guided  out  of  the 
earth  up  to  God,  and  have  received  their  wisdom 
from  him,  which  wisdom  orders  all  the  creatures, 
that  with  it  you  may  come  to  know,  how  to  order 
in  the  creation,  with  the  wisdom  by  which  all  was 
made.  This  1  charge  you  and  warn  you  all  in 
the  presence  of  the  living  God,  that  you  suffer 
no  creature  to  perish,  for  want  of  the  creatures, 
and  that  none  be  lost  through  slothfulness, 
laziness,  and  filthincss;  and  let  not  these  things 
be,  which  are  for  condemnation  with  the  light. 
And  Friends  let  there  be  no  sloihfulness  among 
you,  but  all  keep  in  diligence  and  liveliness;  for 
he  that  is  slothful  is  an  evil  example.  Such  must 
be  judged  with  the  light,  that  they  may  come  to 
be  diligent.  And  such  as  have  gone  up  and  down 
begging,  whom  you  have  received  amongst  you, 
with  the  holy  light  which  hath  convinced  them, 
see  that  they  be  kept  in  diligence,  and  not  wander, 
but  be  kept  in  obedience  to  the  light,  to  receive 
their  wisdom  from  God,  how  to  labour  in  the  cre- 
ation. And  see  that  they  have  things  decent  and 
necessary,  and  that  their  nakedness  may  be  cover- 
ed, that  no  reproach  nor  shame  may  come  upon 
the  Truth,  from  such  as  are  without;  but  that 
with  the  light  all  such  may  be  denied,  who  act 
contrary  to  it.  In  it,  which  condemns  the  evil 
world,  ye  may  walk,  and  receive  the  light  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  the  world  stumbles  at,  which 
is  their  condemnation,  and  in  which  the  saints 
have  unity.  All  being  kept  diligent,  walking  in 
the  light,  there  will  be  no  slothfulness." 

Those  Christian  advices  of  the  apostle  Paul 
have  been  practically  adhered  to  by  Friends, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Society  to  this  time, 
their  discipline  requiring  the  condition  of  the  poor 
to  be  frequently  investigated,  and  proper  main- 
tenance dispensed  where  they  are  unable  to  provide 
for  themseves.  It  is  also  a  duty  to  aid  inefficient 
persons,  in  the  kind  of  business  they  can  manage; 
and  cleanliness  has  been  said  to  be  next  to  godli- 
ness, and  is  essential  to  health  and  vigour  of  body 
and  mind.  All  these  duties  are  connected  with 
true  religion,  and  which  the  principle  of  Truth 
that  leads  in  all  things  into  strict  propriety,  would 
bind  every  attentive  Christian  to  practice.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  we  are  without  exceptions, 
throughout  a  people  scattered  over  an  extensive 
country,  and  where  they  exist,  they  should  be 
removed,  that  according  to  the  apostle's  advice, 
all  may  "glorify  God  in  their  bodies  and  in  their 
spirits,  which  are  his  ;"  and  where  the  inside  is 
made  clean,  the  outside  will  be  likely  to  follow. 
The  practice  of  begging  is  very  opposite  to  our 
views  of  the  condition,  which  a  Christian  ought  to 
occupy,  and  could  every  sect  feel  the  necessity  of 
extending  a  more  close  supervisory  care  over 
their  members,  and  the  great  amounts  of  money 
which  are  wasted  in  all  kinds  of  vanity  and  ex- 
cess, were  appropriated  in  finding  useful  labour 
for  those  who  are  incompetent  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  it  is  probable  we  should  have  a  much 
less  number  of  street  beggars  than  we  have.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  when  the  resources  of 
many  are  very  limited,  and  soon  exhausted  from 
the  dearth  of  business;  and  when  food,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  fuel  are  much  needed  to  guard  the  body 
against  suffering  from  cold  and  inclement  wea- 
ther, the  hearts  of  those  who  have  means  to 
spare,  should  be  warmed  with  sympathy,  and  en- 
larged with  Christian  charity,  so  as  to  do  all  that 


is  requisite  for  such  dependent  ones;  and  all  who 
are  comfortably  provided  themselves,  if  they  have 
comparatively  but  little  to  spare,  may  do  some- 
thing for  a  poor  indigent  brother  or  sister.  Yet 
we  apprehend  that  in  very  many  cases,  persons 
find  the  labour  less  onerous  to  beg  from  door  to 
door,  than  to  work  at  some  honourable  employ- 
ment;  and  very  often  money  easily  acquired  in 
this  way,  is  lavishly  spent  in  a  manner  |)rejudi- 
cial  to  body  and  soul.  We  have  a  great  influx 
of  foreigners  who  make  it  their  business  to  beg 
their  living,  and  it  is  becoming  not  merely  a  tax, 
but  it  is  often  doubtful  to  those  who  do  not  like  to 
refuse,  whether  their  donations  do  not  contribute 
more  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  beggar,  than  to 
his  benefit. 


John  Churchman'' s  advice  to  a  young  woman  on 
the  subject  of  Marriage.  (An  extract  from  his 
letter.) 

"I  feel  the  anxious  perplexed  state  tliy  mind 
is  in,  though  there  be  no  objection  as  to  outward 
circumstances,  and  thy  relations  and  I'riends  are 
pleased  with  the  proposal.  Yet  as  it  is  a  concern 
of  the  utmost  imiiortance,  it  may  seem  difficult 
how  to  determine."  After  some  useful  bin's  of 
his  own  experience  he  thus  proceeds:  "Th^re 
are  seasons  when  the  mind  fixed  in  deep  a'ten- 
tion  on  the  sovereign  good,  is  composed  and 
quiet,  totally  uninfluenced  by  outward  objects, 
when  human  considerations  lose  their  energy,  and 
we  regardless  of  the  sentiments  of  men,  are  onlv 
solicitous  to  gain  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  and 
follow  wheresoever  He  is  pleased  to  lead,  whe- 
ther to  do  or  to  suffer.  In  these  awful  moments 
calmly  weigh  it,  and  see  how  it  then  appears, 
whether  it  brings  uneasiness  or  a  cloud,  or  other- 
wise;  and  1 't  nothing  prevent  thy  acting  accord- 
ingly. At  other  times  think  as  little  about  it  as 
may  be,  it  will  but  tend  to  puzzle  and  distract  thy 
mind  the  more.  Never  let  persuasion  or  the  bias 
of  affection  induce  thee  to  depart  from  the  sense 
and  judgment  that  is  formed  here.  Be  sure  mar- 
ry none  but  an  Israelite.  There  is  most  assuredly 
to  be  met  with  by  the  honest  inquirer,  that  which 
can  direct  to  an  hair's  breadth." 

Commercial  Statistics  of  Great  Britain — ^Ir. 
Braithwait  Poole,  in  a  recent  work,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  statistics  of  Great  Britain.  Pitt 
and  Canning  slated  the  yearly  production  of  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  interests  of  Great 
Britain  at  an  amount  equal  to  the  national  debt ; 
but  nobody  knew  how  they  made  it  out.  The 
summary  of  these  statistics,  however,  prove  that 
these  great  statesmen  were  right. 

Mr.  Poole  shows  that  the  Railways  of  Great 
Britain  have  cost  £240,01)0,000;  the  Canals, 
£26,000,000;  and  tha  Docks,  £30,000,000. 

The  Mercantile  Marine  consi-sts  of  3-t,000  ves- 
sels, 4,300,000  tons,  with  240,000  men  ;  and  one 
vessel  is  lost  on  an  average  with  every  tide.  The 
navy  consists  of  5So  vessels,  570,000  tons,  and 
48,000  men.    Yachts,  250,  and  23,000  tons. 

The  ancient  Britons  knew  only  six  primitive 
ores,  from  which  metals  were  produced  ;  whereas 
the  present  scientific  generation  use  fifty.  The 
aggregate  yield  of  minerals  is  equivalent  in  value 
to  about  £25,000,000  annually. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  milk,  meat,  eggs, 
butter  and  cheese,  is  3,000,000  tons,  of  the  value 
of  £50,000,000.  The  ale,  wine  and  spirits  con- 
sumed annually  exceed  3,300,000  tons,  and 
£54,000,000  ;  while  sugar,  tea  and  coffee  scarce- 
ly reach  450,000  tons,  and  £27,000,000.  Tha 
Fisheries  of  Great  Britain  net  £6,000,000  nnuu- 
ally.    In  Manufactures,  the  cotton,  woo.loa,  linea 
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nnd  silk  altogetlier  amount  to  420,000  tons, 
and  £95,000,000;  while  hardwares  exhibit  360,- 
000  tons,  and  £20,000,000;  in  addition  lo  which 
1,250  tons  of  pins  aud  neediea  are  made  yearly, 
worth  £1,100,000. 

Earthenware,  400,000  tons,  £35,000,000; 
glass,  58,000  tons,  £1,000,000.  The  Gazette 
shows  an  average  ol"  lour  bankrujits  daily  through- 
out England  and  Wales. — Annual  of  Scientific 
iJiscovenj. 


For  "  'i'he  Frn;ml." 

WHAT  LACK  I  YET? 

This  query  oC  a  young  man  wlio  thought  that 
he  had  lived  a  correct  lile,  would  perhaps  be  pro- 
fitable to  many  in  this  day,  who  may  in  their 
own  sight  have  niainiained  u  virtuous  course,  but 
are  not  prepared  to  leave  all  and  follow  One  wiio 
requires  entire  dedication  of  heart.  People  nifiy 
possess  all  the  desirable  things  common  to  this 
stale  of  existence,  and  yet  be  greatly  deficient  in 
faith,  and  when  their  duty  is  made  known  to 
them,  turn  away  sorrowful,  instead  of  seeking  for 
thai  unfailing  strength,  wliieh  will  assist  them  in 
the  performance  ol  it,  and  enable  them  to  go  for- 
ward conquering  and  to  conquer  in  tlie  holy  war- 
fare. Perhaps  there  are  a  great  many  in  differ- 
ent places  under  the  Christian  name,  who  are  not 
only  enjoying  rapidly  accumulating  wealth,  but 
also  a  reputable  name  amongst  men,  that  might 
be  startled  lo  be  apprized  of  the  one  thing  needful 
lor  them  to  perform,  before  they  could  inherit 
eternal  life.  However  devotedly  according  to  the 
law,  some  may  acquit  themselves  in  their  own 
estimation,  yet  if  they  are  unwilling  to  co-operate 
with  the  merciful  instructions  of  redeeming  love, 
ihcy  cannot  pass  from  deatii  unto  life,  through  the 
interposition  of  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator 
between  God  tmd  man,  and  who  bringeth  out  of 
the  letter  which  killeth  into  his  marvellous  light 
nnd  truth.  The  performance  of  the  Divine  will 
must  take  place,  although  very  opposite  to  our 
creuturely  desires,  or  the  vail  of  the  temple  is  not 
rent  in  our  own  particulars,  and  we  cannot  be 
translbrmed  by  the  renewing  of  our  minds  into  a 
spiritual  life:  fleshly  lusts  ^must  he  crucified,  be- 
fore ihiit  precious  stale  which  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God,  can  be  enjoyed. 

A  fulness  in  this  world's  goods  mny  be  possess- 
ed, but  those  who  live  securely  in  ihem,  witliout 
witnessing  a  redemption  from  these  corruptible 
things,  are  excluded  from  the  enjoyments  of  liea- 
ven,  lor  thus  said  our  blessed  Lord,  "  It  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  theuiye  of  a  nee- 
dle than  lor  n  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God."  Seeing  thiit  these  tilings  are  so,  i)ow 
solemn  the  answer  which  would  nrisi;  in  the  mind 
of  the  cnlighti  neJ  Christian,  should  one  of  this 
clnss  query,  "  What  luck  1  yet?"  thou  art  want- 
ing in  the  main  object  and  end  of  this  transitory 
cxislence,  und  thou  still  luckcst  un  experimental 
knuwicilge  of  that  redet  ining  I'ower  which  only 


there  can  be  a  shooting  forth,  and  expanding  in 
a  more  glorious  and  happy  state,  where  no  want 
is  known,  and  where  sorrow  and  sighing  are  ex- 
changed Ibr  fulness  of  joy  and  peace. 
New  York,  First  mo.,  1854. 

GLEANINGS  FOR  <  TUE  FRIEND." 

A  lake  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Stair  is  in 
course  of  being  drained  by  a  syphon.  There 
were  about  8  acres  of  water  above  16  feet  deep  in 
the  centre,  and  fully  20  acres  of  marsh.  The 
water  is  now  lowered  9  feet.  It  might  be  drawn 
lower  still,  but  much  difficulty  has  arisen  from 
the  sludge  pressing  in  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
syphon,  and  from  the  whole  bottom  of  the  lake 
consisting  to  a  great  depth  of  an  impalpable 
sludge,  which  must  take  some  time  to  consolidate 
and  become  workable.  The  complete  drainage 
of  the  lake  will  require  another  summer.  Tlie 
undertaking  has  been  carried  out  by  a  plumber  of 
Stranraer.  The  syphon  is  880  yards  long,  (ex- 
actly half  a  mile)  and  7  inches  in  diameter.  Tlie 
highest  part  is  21  feet  above  the  present  surface 
of  the  lake,  and  the  longest  limb  of  the  syphon  is 
10  leet  under  the  level  of  the  water.  The  dis- 
charge is  about  200  gallons  of  water  per  minute; 
but,  at  first,  when  the  lake  was  at  its  original 
height,  and  the  fall  greater,  the  discharge  was 
much  more. 

The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  appear  to  be  a  peo- 
ple much  cramped  in  their  mind,  and-display  that 
want  of  energy  which  is  shown  by  a  boy  who, 
owing  to  ill-judged  parental  repression,  has  never 
tiad  his  natural  powers  properly  developed.  An 
immense  amount  of  discontent  prevails,  and  1 
have  been  astonished  with  the  warmth  of  the  ex- 
pressions used  against  the  present  state  of  things. 
Everything  is  very  dear.  The  people  are  enor- 
mously taxed  :  a  royal  decree  has  just  been  issued, 
enacting  an  additional  land  tax  ol'  10  per  cent., 
and  withal  a  paper  currency,  without  any  control 
to  its  issue,  or  security  Ibr  its  redemption.  Ow- 
ing  to  the  smallness  of  the  amounts  Ibr  which  the 
notes  are  issued,  and  to  the  poverty  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment, they  are  made  of  such  fiimsy  material, 
that  without  considerable  care,  they  will  soon 
wear  out  in  the  circulation.  1  have  preserved 
two  in  the  lust  stage  of  decay,  of  10  kreutzers 
each  (eight  cents),  to  present,  on  my  return  to 
England,  to  a  Irieiid  who  was  an  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  the  Anti-"old  Leaijue. 


It  is  calculated  that  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
every  thousand  tons  ol  white  letid  produce,  on  an 
average,  a  iiundred  and  twenty  patients  and  five 
deaths. 

Means  of  fastening  LeaLlier  upon  hietal. — Tlie 
molul  is  washed  w  iili  u  hot  solution  ol'  gelaiine, 
and  the  leaiher  previously  stee|)ed  in  a  hot  iiilu- 


ihe  arches  which  support  the  dome,  are  gallerie 
for  museums.  The  principal  floor  comprises  vai 
halls  and  apartments  fitted  up  in  a  most  costl 
manner.  The  baths  are  fitted  up  with  Egyptia 
alabaster.  The  roof  is  covered  with  lead  :  all  th 
Sultan's  palaces,  and  only  these,  are  covered  wit 
that  metal.  The  palace  is  built  on  piles.  Th 
great  staircase  is  lighted  by  a  large  skylight  ( 
crimson  coloured  glass.  The  harem  contain 
apartments  for  300  or  400  women.  The  palace i 
approached  through  a  costly  triumphal  gatewaj 

A  linen  factory  consisting  of  one  large  apar 
ment  107  feet  by  64  leet,  with  roof  of  glass,  an 
87  looms  and  warpmill  therein,  has  been  erecte 
at  Belhavel,  county  Leitrim,  Ireland. 


In  the  Duchy  of  Modena  are  the  celebrate' 
marble  quarries  of  Carrara.    It  has  been  sail 
that  they  were  nearly  exhausted.    Such  is  how' 
ever  far  from  being  the  case:  those  famous  moutj 
tains  are  as  it  were — like  the  coal  fields  of  Gre;! 
Britain — inexhaustible.    A  late  traveller  visitej 
Polvaccio,  where  Fabbricotti  possesses  one  of  ttij 
richest  quarries  ofstatuary  marble.  The  quarries  | 
had  succeeded  on  that  day  in  detaching  severii 
large  blocks,  one  of  which  measured  not  less  thaL 
800  feet  cube,  another  600,  and  one  also  of  40 
feet  cube,  besides  many  of  smaller  dimension 
The  appearance  of  these  blocks  just  quarried  wa 
most  beautiful:  they  equalled  the  purest  alabastt 
in  whiteness.  There  were  present  several  Frenc 
dignitaries,  who  had  come  to  choose  a  piece  a 
of  which  a  statue  of  the  emperor  was  to  be  cu 

In  England,  burials  in  towns  are  prohibited  b 
law.    Commissioners  for  London  have  recor 
mended  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  for  a  pnl 
lie  cemetery  near  Ilford  and  Epping  forest, 
Essex,  and  their  recommendation  seems  likely 
be  adopted.    The  site  comprises  a  farm  of  IS 
acres,  and  the  cost  will  be  $750  per  acre  for  U 
freehold,  or  $12,500  for  the  farm  buildings, 
$102,000  for  the  property  as  it  stands,  besid| 
compensation  lo  the  lessee  Ibr  six  years'  leasj 
The  distance  is  about  seven  miles  from  Londoi] 
and  close  to  a  line  of  railway.    They  propose  j 
plant  around  the  margin  of  the  tract  a  belt  , 
woodland.    It  is  computed  that  100  acres  wouj 
suffice  for  twenty  years. 


con  triinslate  thee  from  this  circumscribed  tipliere  siiiii  of  gall-nuts  pressed  Uj.oii  the  surface  and 
of  uhceriaiiily,  anxiety,  and  pain,  to  one  of  qui- !  allowed  to  cool,    it  then  adheres  so  firmly,  that 


elude  and  elornnl  eiijoymeiii. 

Of  llios<r  who  were  poor  in  this  world's  goods, 
but  who  were  olicdienl  and  devoted  lo  their  Lord's 
requiring^,  ami  who  went  willin;;ly  on  his  holy 
embassy,  it  was  queried,  "  When  I  .-0111  ye  with- 
out purse,  nnd  scrij)  and  shoos,  lacked  yc  any 
thing  T  nnd  llu'y  snid  Noihing."  Those  who  are 
poor  nnd  deficienl  ns  lo  the  jjosscssioiis  nnd  wis- 
dom of  this  world,  standing  on  noihing  of  their 


It  cunuol  be  lieparuted  without  tearing. 

Tiic  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  now  building  n  new 
palacu  ul  Dolma  liakiclie.  The  archilccl  is  an 
Armenian.  The  palace  is  of  stone  and  marble  : 
the  workmanship  is  very  common:  the  I'roniage 
extends  along  the  liosplinrus  from  Dolma  Baklclie 
lo  Beshik  'l  ush,  and  must  have  a  tii^'.ide  of  up- 
wards of  iUUU  feet:  the  situation  is  exquisite. 


own,  though  having  all  ihmgs  yet  ns  pos>o'-sing  j  Plie  palace  is  more  like  a  tov»n  in  extent:  it  con- 
nothing,  hath  God  cho-ien,  rich  in  laiih,  nnd  111 1  tains  one  largo  hall  12.'j  Ibet  in  height  lo  centre  of 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  nnd  Saviour  Jesus  I  dome;  insiJe  measure  15lj  leet  by  130.  Tins  is 
Christ.  The  bt;>nds  of  ihis  hiilural  existence  which  j  intended  for  receptions:  it  is  magnificently  deco- 
druws  down  to  the  earth,  must  be  broken,  before  rai«  d  in  ornamental  painting  und  gilding.  Under 


"  Religion  is  a  denial  of  self:  yea  of  self-re| 
gion  too.  It  is  a  firm  tie  or  bond  upon  the  sCj 
lo  holiness,  whose  end  is  happiness  ;  for  by  it  m 
come  to  see  the  Lord.  '  The  pure  in  heart,'  sa 
Jesus,  '  see  God ;'  he  that  once  comes  to  be 
Christ's  yoke,  is  not  carried  away  by  the  devi 
allurements;  he  finds  excelling  joys  in  his  watc 
fulness  and  obedience.  If  men  loved  the  crc 
orf  Christ,  his  precepts  and  doctrine,  they  woi 
cross  their  own  wills,  which  lead  them  to  bre 
Christ's  holy  will,  and  lose  their  own  souls  in  c 
ing  the  devil's.  Had  Adam  minded  that  he 
light  in  |)aradise,  more  than  the  serpent's  bait,  a 
stayed  his  mind  upon  his  Creator,  the  rewarder 
fidelity,  he  had  seen  the  snare  of  the  enemy,  a 
resisted  him,  O  do  not  delight  in  that  whichi 
lorbidden  !  look  not  upon  it,  if  thou  wouldst  il 
be  captivated  by  it.  Bring  not  the  guilt  of  tjt 
sins  of  knowledge  upon  thy  soul.  Did  Chi,t 
submit  his  will  to  his  Father's,  and,  ibr  the  j? 
that  was  set  before  him,  end  ure  the  cross,  a* 
despise  the  shame  of  a  new  and  untrodden  wf 
to  glory?  Thou  also,  must  submit  thy  will  J 
Christ's  holy  law  and  light  in  thy  heart,  and  i" 
the  reward  he  se  s  be;ore  tliee,  to  wit,  eier.l 
life,  endure  his  cross,  nnd  despise  the  shnmeif 
it.    All  desire  to  rejoice  with  him,,  but  few 
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sfer  with  him,  or  for  him.  Many  are  the  com- 
f  (lions  of  his  table;  not  many  of  his  abstinence, 
je  loaves  they  follow,  but  the  cup  of  his  agony 
t  y  leave.  It  is  too  bitter :  they  like  not  to  drink 
tireof.  And  many  will  magnify  his  miracles, 
\io  are  offended  at  the  ignominy  of  his  cross. 
It,  O  man  !  as  he  for  thy  salvation,  so  thou  (or 
t  i  love  of  him,  must  humble  thyself,  and  be  con- 
tited  to  be  of  no  reputation,  that  thou  mayesl 
flow  him;  not  in  a  carnal,  formal  way,  of  vain 
r'n's  tradition  and  prescription,  but  as  the  Holy 
dost  by  the  apostle  doth  express  it,  '  In  the  new 
fd  living  way,'  which  Jesus  hath  consecrated 
tit  brings  all  who  walk  in  it  to  the  eternal  rest 
cGod:  whereinto  he  himself  is  entered,  v/ho  is 
I  !  holy  and  only  blessed  Redeemer." — Penri' 
ji  Cross  No  C/own. 


j  From  the  North  American  <r,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

An  American  Free  Negro  in  Cuba. 

We  recently  alluded  to  a  claim  for  the  protec- 
t  n  of  our  flag,  made  at  the  American  consulate 
i'lHavana,  by  an  American  negro,  who  said  he 
\ts  kidnapped  and  taken  to  Cuba.  The  follow 
ji;are  the  details  of  his  story,  as  given  by  i 
c  respondent  of  the  New  York  Herald: 

i'^ew  developments  of  crime  come  to  us  with 
ry  day's  experience,  and  a  case  of  most  e.xtra- 
inary  character,  of  the  many  that  undoubtedly 
€  st,  is  now  being  exposed  to  the  light,  alter  a 
<|icealment  of  forty  years. 
A  few  days  since  a  negro  man  found  his  way 
t'the  office  of  the  American  consulate,  and  there 
cjimed  protection  as  a  free  born  citizen  of  the 
1  ited  States.  His  deportment  and  the  singularity 
cbis  story,  which  surpassed  the  power  of  inven- 
ts, attracted  the  most  respectful  attention,  and 
I  tongue  was  evidently  touched  with  the  fire  of 
tith,  Ibr  all  that  heard  believed.    He  solicited, 
i  terms  that  could  not  be  resisted,  that  his  case 
rwht  be  investigated,  and  that  he  might  be  re- 
sred  to  the  i^reedom  for  which  he  hud  been  wait- 
i'  in  chains  for  forty  years.    He  represents  that 
J|  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  gives  the  names 
(  father,  mother,  one  brother,  and  two  uncles 
fa  states  that  they  were  all  free,  that  they  emi- 
tted from  Charleston  in  1806,  or  near  that  time, 
4nl  to  Florida,  and  subsequently  went  to  Nassau, 
liw  Providence;  that  he  was  quite  small,  but 
tit  he  remembers  every  occurrence  with  the 
ipater  distinctness  for  having  had  nothing  else  to 
act  upon  from  his  youth  to  old  age;  and  that 
had  early  made  up  his  mind  to  struggle  for  the 
edom  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  rob- 
Ip.    He  remembers,  and  thinks  he  was  about 
ifelve  years  of  age,  when  his  mother,  seeking 
|nething  for  him  to  do,  hired  him  to  the  captain 
I  a  small  trading  sloop,  as  a  cabin  boy,  by  whom 
■  was  carefully  treated,  and  he  thinks  he,  the 
•Wain,  was  in  no  way  accessory  to  his  being 
•tlflapped.    That  in  the  course  of  his  voyages 
ipong  the  islands,  the  business  of"  Captain  Jim" 
m  him  to  Havana  with  a  small  cargo  of  shells  and 
Ws  nought  at  Nassau.  That  being  ashore  at  the 
lllageof  Regia,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  wait- 
'g  by  the  boat  for  the  return  of  the  caplain,  or 
ftne  of  the  men,  to  go  on  board  the  sloop,  he  was 
Iddenly  seized  by  a  white  man,  of  the  class  of 
jatmen  of  the  harbour,  and  carried  off  with  vio- 
ice.    That  when  he  endeavoured  to  make  an 
tcry,  he  found  such  violent  pressure  that  it 
2med  like  death,  and  he  was  afraid  to  attempt 
more,  under  the  impression  that  if  he  persisted 
it  he  would  certainly  be  killed,  as  he  had  heard 
iny  stories  of  the  pirates  of  Havana  and  of 
sir  cruellies.    That  he  was  carried  apparently 
(he  back  part  of  the  town,  into  a  house  of  low 


and  disagreeable  appearance,  where  he  was  placed 
in  the  stocks  for  safe  keeping,  in  the  back  part  of 
the  premises. 

In  this  position  he  remained  some  hours,  when 
he  was  taken  out,  he  thinks,  near  midnight  follow- 
ing his  capture,  and  placed  upon  a  horse,  with  an- 
other man,  which  was  put  to  his  speed  for  the 
country;  that  in  this  way,  at  a  slow  pace  when 
the  roads  were  bad,  and  fast  when  good,  they 
travelled  until  the  dawn  of  day,  when  they  reached 
some  farm  houses,  where  he  was  taken  off  the 
horse  and  placed  in  a  cabin,  chained  ;  that  he  was 
put  at  work  the  following  day,  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  his  master,  and  that  when  there  was 
not  an  armed  white  force  over  him  sufficient  to 
keep  him  from  getting  away,  he  had  always  worn 
chains — and  they  were  scarcely  an  inconvenience 
to  him,  so  accustomed  had  he  become  to  them  ; 
that,  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  knowledge,  he 
explained  to  his  jiretended  master  how  he  had 
been  taken,  that  he  was  free,  and  demanded  that 
he  might  go  to  Havana  to  make  application  for 
his  release.  Finding  this  only  increased  their 
vigilance,  he  made  no  more  efforts,  but  determined 
to  wait  quietly  until  an  opportunity  should  occur, 
which  he  believed  would  come  sooner  or  later,  and 
that  he  would  have  justice. 

He  says  he  has  kept  himself  from  losing  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  he  had  at 
twelve  years,  by  constantly  repeating  the  story  of 
his  life  to  himself,  in  English,  enumerating  every 
incident,  and  all  the  names  of  his  family  and 
friends.  That  his  master,  residing  near  Canasi, 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Havana, 
died  in  ld46,  and  that  his  estate  was  only  distri- 
buted among  the  heirs  some  few  weeks  since,  when 
he  was  brought  to  Havana  by  parties  having  no 
knowledge  of  his  former  history,  having  been  pur- 
chased or  apportioned  to  them,  he  knows  not 
which. 

Being  here,  the  past  seems  to  have  aroused  the 
energy  of  the  man,  and  his  first  business  was  to 
find  out  "  the  America,"  which  being  finally  un- 
derstood and  explained,  meant  the  American  in- 
sulate. His  remarkable  case  will  be  brought  to 
the  immediate  attention  of  General  Canedo,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  acting  commercial  agent, 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  favourable  issue  for  the 
poor  negro.  The  small  planter  who  bought"  Ben," 
was  known  as  Don  Antonia  Catejeno,  and  the 
person  who  carried  him  from  Regia  to  Canasi, 
was  his  nephew,  who  is  now  living  in  this  vicinity 
and  has  been  recognised  by  "  Ben,"  who  took  him 
to  the  office  of  the  American  consul,  where  his 
admissions  were  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  "  Ben's"  story,  without  implicating  him- 
self in  the  crime  of  kidnapping. 

Slaves  i7i  Russia. — Of  the  fifty- three  and  a 
half  millions  of  people  which  Russia  contained  in 
1842,  not  less  than  forty-two  millions  were  slaves  ; 
and  of  these,  fifteen  million  were  slaves  of  the 
Crown,  or  the  Emperor  I  The  Russian  slaves 
have  no  legal  rights.  The  Russian  people  are  not 
only  slaves  to  their  nobles,  they  are  also  slaves  to 
the  soil.  The  land  of  Russia  is  valueless  of  itself ; 
its  value  consists  in  the  human  property  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  from  which  the  nobles  derive  their 
chief  revenue.  Practically,  the  private  serf  of 
Russia — and  there  are  above  forty  millions  of 
such — is  life  and  limbs  at  the  disposal  of  his  own- 
er, as  completely  as  slaves  have  ever  been  in  any 
country.  He  can  be  sold  or  hired  out  as  a  beast 
of  burden ;  the  law,  it  is  true,  now  wills  that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  land  must  be  sold  with  him; 
but  land  in  Russia  is,  as  we  have  said,  of  merely 
nominal  value.  The  muster  may  remove  one  or 
all  of  his  slaves  for  life  from  one  estate  to  an- 


other, though  thousands  of  miles  apart.  In  pur- 
chasing a  slave,  he  has  only  to  go  through  the 
formality  of  receiving  from  the  former  owner  a 
few  acres  of  land  with  him,  of  which  he  soon  for- 
gets the  possession,  and  from  which  he  may  re- 
move the  slave,  separating  him  for  ever  from  his 
wife  and  children,  and  dooming  him  to  perpetual 
banishment  from  his  home.  The  Russian  slave, 
male  or  female,  cannot  marry  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  owner;  and  there  are  no  purposes, 
even  the  most  infamous,  to  which  the  female  slave 
is  not  always  liable  to  be  devoted,  and  frequently 
applied.  The  master  may  at  any  time  send  his 
male  slave  to  Siberia,  or  for  a  soldier — and  some 
he  must  constantly  choose  for  this  service.  The 
owner  may  flog  his  slave  to  death,  but  the  law 
only  permits  him  to  bu  fined.  The  law  forbids 
any  court  to  receive  the  evidence  of  a  slave  against 
his  master.  By  a  royal  ukase  issued  by  the 
monster  Catharine,  and  since  confirmed  by  Nicho- 
las,  if  a  serf  makes  any  com|jlaint  to  his  superiors 
against  his  lord,  "  he  shall  be  amenable  to  the 
punishment  which  the  laws  award" — that  is,  to 
the  punishment  of  death  I  But  there  is  no  law  in 
Russia,  except  the  despotic  will  of  the  head  slave 
owner.  Puschkin,  the  Russian  writer,  emphati- 
cally observes,  "  There  is  no  law  in  Russia;  the 
law  is  nailed  to  a  stake,  and  that  stake  wears  a 
crown." 


Durability  of  Wood. — The  piles  under  the 
London  Bridge  have  been  driven  five  hundred 
years,  and  on  examining  them  in  1S46,  they  were 
found  to  be  little  decayed.  Old  Savoy  Place,  in 
the  city  of  London,  was  built  six  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  and  the  wooden  piles,  consisting 
of  oak,  elm,  beech,  and  chestnut,  were  found, 
upon  recent  examination,  to  be  perfectly  sound. 
Of  the  durability  of  timber  in  a  wet  state,  the 
piles  of  a  bridge  built  by  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
over  the  Danube,  afford  a  striking  example.  One 
of  these  piles  was  taken  up  and  found  to  be  petri- 
fied to  the  depth  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch;  but 
the  rest  of  the  wood  was  not  difftjrent  from  its 
former  state,  though  it  had  been  driven  sixteen 
hundred  years. 

American  Cutlery. — At  a  recent  dinner  of  the 
cutlers  ol'  Sheffield,  England,  at  which  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Great  Britain 
were  present,  the  master  cutler,  who  is  also  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  city,  made  the  following  strik- 
ing admission; — "The  manufacturers  of  edge- 
tools  in  America,"  said  he,  "  invariably  use  the 
best  steel  that  Sheffield  produces,  regardless  of 
price,  while  some  of  the  Sheffield  manufacturers 
were  arriving  at  a  greater  profit  by  making  a 
cheaper  article  from  inferior  material.  It  was 
not  in  workmanship,  but  in  the  use  of  the  best 
material,  that  the  Americans  gained  any  superi- 
ority." He  admitted  further,  that  the  defect  in 
the  English  material  is  often  supplied  by  an  extra 
finish,  and  implies  that  such  goods  are  principally 
made  for  exportation. 

"If  people  look  as  much  pains  to  be  good,  as 
they  do  to  appear  so,  they  would,  through  grace, 
bring  about  their  purpose." 

THB  FRIEND, 

FIRST  MONTH  14,  1854. 


We  have  repeatedly  taken  occasion  to  express 
our  views  on  the  colonization  of  our  coloured 
countrymen  on  the  coast  of  Africa.    When  they 
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voluntarily  leave  the  land  of  their  nativity,  to  be- 
come citizens  of  a  Republic  in  which  ihey  can  en- 
joy perfect  equality  on  their  social  as  well  as  their 
civil  relations,  and  are  disposed  to  enter  with  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  that  appertain  to  the  new  home  they  are 
about  to  occupy,  we  think  they  ou^lit  to  be  en- 
couraged and,  if  necessary,  assisted  in  the  un- 
dertaking. Liberia  certainly  offers  many  and 
strong  inducements  to  such  as  feel  disposed  to 
emigrate  from  this  land  of  oppression,  to  enter 
upon  a  field  where  their  energies  will  not  be  crip- 
pled by  the  hostile  policy  of  a  dominant  and  arro- 
gant race,  nor  their  finer  feelings  constantly  out. 
raged  by  a  prejudice,  which,  however  irrational 
and  unreasonable,  seems  unyielding,  and  is  con- 
stantly bearing  upon  them,  preventing  them  from 
attaining  the  standing  in  society,  which  their  good 
conduct  may  merit.  If  ever  this  country  makes 
reparaiion  to  Africa  for  the  wrongs  she  has  com- 
mitted upon  her  children  and  their  descendants, 
it  appears  to  us,  that  it  is  most  likely  to  be  effected 
through  the  medium  of  those  of  our  coloured 
countrymen,  who  shall  carry  to  the  home  of  their 
forefailirrs,  ihe  correct  principles,  the  religion,  the 
arts  and  the  sciences  they  have  obtained  while 
here,  and  make  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  a  residence  in  that  benighted  land,  to  intro- 
duce those  blessings  of  civilized  life,  among  the 
barbarous  tribes  with  whom  they  may  be  brought 
in  contact. 

While  holding  these  views,  we  cannot  admit  the 
riglii  ufany  one,  whether  holding  the  station  of  a 
slavi  holder  or  not,  to  oblige  those  whom  he  may 
have  under  his  control  to  expatriate  themselves; 
or  to  render  freedom  from  bondage  dependent 
upon  the  poor  slaves  leaving  the  country,  and 
pas.-;ug  the  remainder  of  life  amid  scenes  and  dif- 
ticuhies  from  which  they  would,  if  they  dared, 
turn  away  with  dread  or  disgust.  The  coloured 
population  have  as  much  right  to  remain  on  their 
uative  soil  as  the  whites,  and  any  acts,  whether  ol 
private  individuals  or  public  bodies,  intended,  or 
having  the  effect,  to  make  their  emigration  com- 
pulsory, is  a  violation  of  justice,  and  an  outrage 
on  the  rights  of  man,  of  w  hich  the  American  peo- 
ple profess  to  be  so  zealous. 

There  is  certainly  a  liberal  disposition  mani- 
fested by  the  slaveholders  tiieniioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing notice  recently  published  by  the  Secretary 
of  ihe  AmcricanColoiiizulion  i3ociely,and  although 
the  poor  slaves  may  sometimes  lee!  that  they  are 
only  allowed  lo  make  a  choice  between  two  evils, 
yet  wc  doubt  not  there  are  thousands  who  would 
be  glad  lo  avail  liiernselves  of  the  opportunity  ol 
obtaining  freedom,  the  control  of  their  own  per- 
sons and  time,  at  the  price  ol'i)assliig  the  reiiiain- 
dtr  of  their  days  under  the  government  of  Li- 
beria. 

[/Vom  the  Penntylvania  Inquirer.'] 
"Expedition  lo  Liberia. — The  brig  Geiierul  fierce,  char- 
tered t'ur  the  purpose,  anil  fitted  uut  in  lialtiniorc,  sailed 
from  Suvuiinah,  Georgiii,  llie  IGth  nit.,  witli  103  emi- 
gruuts,  of  wlioiu  85  were  froni  Tennessee,  15  from  Ala- 
biimn,  50  from  Georgia,  and  7  from  South  Carolina. 
There  were  a4  males  and  79  females.  Of  tlie  whole 
company,  107  were  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  50  under  ; 
120  were  sent  by  mu.sters  now  living,  IC  were  liberated 
hy  will,  und  I'l  were  born  free.  They  were  all  in  fine 
condition,  and  well  provided  wilh  the  means  necessary 
to  enable  them  lo  assume  a  ]>osition  furourublc  lo  their 
future  prosperity. 

'•  Of  these  emigrants,  fifty  were  liberated  by  Richard 
lIofT,  of  Oglethorpe  county,  Georgia,  who  paid  §00  each 
for  their  tran-porlation  ami  support  si.\  months  in  Libe- 
ria, in  addition  to  giving  thcni,  when  they  embarked, 
about  $2,000.  They  were  all  entirely  black,  without 
any  mixture  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

'•  It  will  be  remembered  that  \V.  K.  Kennedy,  of  Colum- 
bia, Tennessee,  sent  in  the  Zebra,  from  New  Orleans,  last 
ipring,  twcDty-siz  of  big  slaves.    He  sent  another  com- 


pany of  twenty-nine  in  the  General  Pierce,  leaving  only 
two  with  him,  who  are  unwilling  to  leave  him  while  he 
lives,  but  intend  to  go  to  Liberia  after  his  death. 

"  The  most  interesting  and  extraordinary  part  of  this 
expedition  was  a  family  of  thirt3'-eight,  consisting  of  a 
a  man  and  his  wife,  and  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, from  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  liberated  by  Mont- 
gomery Bell,  a  gentleman  85  years  old.  He  gave  them 
everything  requisite  as  an  outfit,  and  paid  us  §2,000  for 
their  transportation  and  support  six  months  in  Liberia. 
He  has  a  large  number  more,  of  whom  he  wants  to  send 
about  eighty  as  soon  as  we  can  take  them,  and  is  will- 
ing to  pixy  one-half  the  expenses  of  transportation  and 
support,  besides  giving  them  a  comfortable  outfit,  and 
paying  their  expenses  to  the  port  of  embarkation.  These 
people  are  the  iron  men  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bell  has 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
iron,  and  his  slaves  have  been  his  only  workmen.  They 
thoroughly  understand  the  business,  and  have  among 
them  miners,  colliers,  moulders,  and  are  fully  compe- 
tent to  build  a  furnace  for  making  iron,  and  carrying  it 
on  themselves.  They  are  men  of  high  moral  character, 
which  would  render  them  an  acquisition  to  any  coun- 
try. 

"  Thomas  Scott,  the  patriarch  of  the  family,  who  sail- 
ed in  the  General  Pierce,  helped  to  make  the  cannon- 
balls  which  were  fired  from  behind  the  cotton  bales  at 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans  ;  and  he  is  yet  a  man  of  great 
activity  and  energy  of  character.  He  and  his  whole  fa- 
mily entertain  the  very  highest  respect  and  veneration 
for  their  late  master  and  valued  friend.  His  last  words 
to  me,  as  he  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  were,  '  Do 
write  a  most  lo.ving  letter  to  my  old  master,  and  tell  him 
how  much  we  love  him,  and  will  never  stop  thanking 
the  Lord  for  his  goodness  to  us.' 

"  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  we  have  great 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  departure  of  this  very  interesting  com- 
pany of  emigrants. 

W.  McLain." 

"Dec'r  31,  1863." 


NORTH  CAROLINA  YEARLY  MEETING. 
The  following  is  the  Epistle  of  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting,  alluded  to  in  our  last  number  : 

To  the  Quarterlij,  Monthly,  and  Preparative 
Meetings. 

Dear  Friends, — 

During  the  reading  of  the  summary  Answers 
to  the  Queries,  and  the  investigation  of  the  state 
of  Society,  much  exercise  and  concern  were  felt 
on  account  of  the  departure  of  many  of  our  mem- 
bers from  the  observance  and  faithful  support  of 
the  various  Christian  testimonies  that  we,  as  a 
religious  Society,  have  been  called  upon  to  bear 
to  the  world  from  the  beginning. 

On  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  we  have  had 
to  mourn  over  the  loss  that  many  of  our  members 
sustain,  by  the  neglect  of  the  attendance  of  our 
religious  meetings,  and  Friends  were  very  feel- 
ingly reminded,  that  a  neglect  of  this  most  itn- 
portant  and  Christian  duty,  is  almost  invariably 
followed  by  other  departures  Irom  our  well-known 
Christian  testimonies;  whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  perform  this  most  reasonable  service  as 
those  that  must  give  an  account,  we  shall  from 
season  to  season,  know  our  strength  to  be  renew- 
ed in  Christ,  our  holy  Head.  Thus  a  proper 
pre|)araiion  of  heart  will  be  known,  and  qualifi- 
cation experienced,  for  the  perlbrmance  of  every 
good  word  und  work,  for  "They  that  are  |)lanted 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  shall  flourish  in  the 
courts  of  our  God:  they  shall  bring  forth  fruit  in 
old  age." 

The  subject  of  Love  and  Unity,  that  distinguish- 
ing  badge  of  discipleship,  without  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  no  hcalihy  slate  of  society  can  ex- 
ist, was  feelingly  brought  to  the  view  of  the 
meeting.  Friends  were  reminded,  that  unless  we 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
there  will  be  but  litih;  growth  in  ihe  Truth  expe- 
rienced amongst  us;  and  the  meeting  was  pained 
at  finding  deficiencies  in  this  respect  reported  from 
some  of  the  Quarters.    The  blighting  and  dead- 


ening influence  of  a  want  of  unity  upon  meetinj 
families  and  individuals,  was  very  clearly  poini 
out,  and  spoken  to  in  the  authority  of  Truth,  i 
"If  a  man  love  not  his  brother,  whom  he  ht 
seen,  how  shall  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  i 
seen  ?"  A  deep  solicitude  was  felt  and  expressi 
that  whilst  contending  for  ths  support  and  ma. 
tenance  of  the  various  testimonies  of  our  reiigic 
Society,  we  might  cultivate  towards  each  otl 
that  spirit  of  charity  which  suffereth  long  and 
kind,  and  vvorketh  no  ill  to  its  neighbour.  A 
as  we  come  to  know,  in  the  line  of  our  expe 
ence,  the  accuser  of  the  brethren  cast  down, 
shall  realize  the  preciousness  of  that  unity  whi 
was  described  by  the  Psalmist,  "  as  the  dew 
Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that  descended  upon  t 
mountains  of  Zion  :  for  there. the  Lord  comniai 
ed  the  blessing,  even  life  forevermore." 

Plainness  in  dress  and  address,  and  mode 
tion  in  conduct,  were  alluded  to  as  distinguishi 
testimonies  of  our  Society.  It  was  weigl.i 
brought  to  the  view  of  the  meeting,  that  althou 
adherence  to  any  form  of  dress  or  address,  woi 
not  make  any  of  us  experimental  Christians,  yj 
inside  goodness  would  produce  a  correspondii 
outside  plainness  and  moderation  in  all  thin 
And  a  lively  concern  was  manifested,  that  Frier! 
might  be  redeemed  from  the  spirit  of  this  woi! 
and  its  changeable  customs  and  fashions,  and; 
enabled  to  build  upon  that  foundation  which  aki 
standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  that  "  the  Li 
knoweth  them  that  are  his," 

The  meeting  was,  not  only  during  the  cons 
eration  of  the  state  of  Society,  but  at  vnrii 
limes  through  its  several  sittings,  introduced  i; 
deep  exercise  and  concern,  that  all  our  membej 
both  elder  and  younger,  might  be  preservedj 
the  Divine  fear,  waiting,  as  humble  penitents,|; 
Wisdom's  gate,  with  an  eye  single  unto  the  Lil 
our  righteousness,  who  is  all  things  unto  J: 
Church  and  people,  and  who  giveth  liberally  u 
upbraideth  none. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

From  Europe,  information  has  been  received  to 
24th  ultimo.  I 

No  changes  of  consequence  since  last  advices.  Tlie 
are  many  rumours  of  conflicts  between  the  content :,' 
armies,  but  no  battle  of  much  importance. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.— Ten  million  pounds  sterling!- 
vested  in  the  coal  trade  ;  and  thirty-seven  million  tis 
annually  sent  to  market,  worth  at  the  pit's  mouth  in 
million  pounds.  I 

AUSTRIA. — The  Austrian  budget  shows  a  deficijif 
fifty  million  florins.  , 

DENMARK. — A  line  of  defence  is  to  be  tbrowrp 
rouud  Copenhagen.  ' 

FR.ANCE. — But  one-half  the  quantity  of  grain  reql- 
ed  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  harvest,  had  beenji- 
tained.  A  scarcity  towards  the  close  of  Second  inc  li 
is  apprehended. 

UNITED  ST XT'E.S,.— Pennsylvania.    Governor's  I 
sage  exhibits  a  favourable  state  of  finances.  He 
mises  to  veto  all ''omnibus  bills."    Reading  Raili  1 
Company's  shop  at  Reading,  destroyed  by  fire.  IH 
companj-  have  declared  4  per  cent,  dividend  on  com'  D 
stock.    $100,000  of  the  floating  debt  has  been  paidf- 

Philadel))hirt.    The  City  Councils  have  coufirp'edi* 
subscription  of  two  million  dollars  to  the  stock  of 
Erie  and  Sunbury  Railroad  Company, — thus  ensu 
the  completion  of  that  road.    The  flour  market  f 
Wheat,  red,  from  1.G2  to  1.70  ;  white,  1.82  to  1.85. 

Kew  York. — Another  destructive  fire, — the  Metroi 
tan  Hall  and  a  new  and  very  expensive  hotel  calledio 
La  Farge  House,  destroyed.    A  slaver  captured  b  J- 
S.  frigate  Constitution,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  arrJd 
last  week. 

California.— The  "  Indiana"  brings  $1,200,000  in  jld 
dust, — the  "  George  Law"  $550,000, — the  "Star  in|i« 
West"  $1,300,000,— all  in  the  week. 
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PHTTO-THEOLOGY,  OR  BOTANY  AND  RELIGION. 

(Continued  from  page  138.) 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  may 
3  seen  that  the  science  of  botany,  when  prose- 
ited  for  its  own  sake,  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
bn.  It  enables  us  to  view  the  vegetable  creation 
a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  we 
re  apt  to  regard  it.  It  leads  us  to  contemplate 
ji^en  the  commonest  weed  with  sentiments  of  ad- 
iration  and  wonder;  and  it  forces  upon  our 
;tention  the  important  lesson  of  our  Lord,  that 
f  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to- 
ly  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall 
e  not  much  more  clothe  us.' — (Matt.  vi.  30.) 
"  We  see  that  many  spiritual  things  are  illus- 
ated  in  the  Bible  by  similitudes  taken  from  natu- 
l  things.  Thus,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
atthew  illustrations  are  taken  from  seed,  tares, 
lustard  seed,  leaven,  treasure  in  a  field,  a  pearl, 
nd  a  net.  Trees,  and  other  creatures  of  God's 
rovidence  speak  to  us  of  the  attributes  and  per- 
;ction  of  God.  The  invisible  things  of  God  are 
|ear!y  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
re  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead 
-(Rom.  i.  20).  All  His  works  praise  Him,  (see 
jfs.  cxlv.  and  Ps.  cxlviii.) ;  they  all  speak  a  dis- 
Inct  language,  they  all  have  a  voice  to  which 
lan  ought  to  listen. 
"How  interesting  are  the  associations  con- 
jected  with  the  practical  prosecution  of  botany! 
phose  who  have  joined  in  botanical  excursions  will 
ppreciate  the  feelings  of  delight  with  which  the 
oral  treasures  of  the  plain  or  of  the  mountain 
!re  gathered.  '  There  is,'  says  Dr.  George  John- 
,ton,  '  a  preordained  and  beneficial  influence  of 
xternal  nature  over  the  constitution  and  mind  of 
lan.  He  who  made  nature  all  beauty  to  the 
lye,  implanted  at  the  same  time  in  his  rational 
features  an  instinctive  perception  of  that  beauty, 
nd  has  joined  with  it  a  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
hat  operate  through  life.  You  have  a  proof  of 
his  in  the  gaiety  of  the  infant  swayed  only  by 
xternal  influences, — in  the  child's  love  of  the 
laisy  and  the  enamelled  fields, — in  the  girl's 
launt  by  the  primrose  bank  and  rushy  brook, — 
n  the  school-boy's  truant  steps  by  briery  brake 
•r  flowery  shaw,  by  trouting  streams  or  nutting 
vood, — in  the  trysting  tree  and  green  leaves  of 
ove's  age, — in  the  restless  activity  that  sends  us 
idrift  in  search  of  the  picturesque, — in  the  «  Lon- 
lon  pride'  of  the  citizen, — in  the  garden  of  re- 
ired  leisure, — in  the  prize  flower  that  lends  its 
nterest  to  old  age.  We  are  all  the  better  for  our 
lotanical  walks,  when  undertaken  in  the  right 


spirit ;  they  soothe,  soften,  or  exhilarate.  The 
landscape  around  us  becomes  our  teacher,  and 
from  its  lesson  there  is  no  escape;  we  are  wooed 
to  peace  by  the  impress  of  Nature's  beauty,  and 
the  very  air  we  breathe  becomes  a  source  of  grati- 
fication and  pleasure.' 

"In  giving  an  account  of  a  botanical  trip  to 
Braemar,  Clova,  and  other  parts  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  I  have  elsewhere  made  the  following 
remarks: — Excursions  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
the  life  of  the  botanist.  They  enable  him  to 
study  the  science  practically,  by  the  examination 
of  plants  in  their  living  state,  and  in  their  native 
localities  ;  they  impress  upon  his  mind  the  struc- 
tural and  physiological  lessons  he  has  received ; 
they  exhibit  to  him  the  geographical  range  of 
species,  both  as  regards  latitude  and  altitude  ;  and 
with  the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge,  they 
combine  that  healthful  and  spirit-stirring  recrea- 
tion which  tends  materially  to  aid  mental  efforts. 
The  companionship  too  of  those  who  are  prose- 
cuting with  zeal  and  enthusiasm  the  same  path 
of  science,  is  not  the  least  delightful  feature  of 
such  excursions.  The  various  phases  of  charac- 
ter exhibited,  the  pleasing  incidents  that  diversi- 
fied the  walk,  the  jokes  that  passed,  and  even  the 
very  mishaps  or  annoyances  that  occurred, — all 
become  objects  of  interests,  and  unite  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  by  ties  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
And  the  feelings  thus  excited  are  by  no  means  of 
an  evanescent  or  fleeting  nature;  they  last  during 
life,  and  are  always  recalled  by  the  sight  of  the 
specimens  which  were  collected.  These  appa- 
rently insignificant  remnants  of  vegetation  recall 
many  a  tale  of  adventure,  and  are  associated  with 
the  delightful  recollection  of  many  a  friend.  It  is 
not  indeed  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  those  who 
have  lived  and  walked  for  weeks  together  in  a 
Highland  ramble,  who  have  met  in  sunshine  and 
in  tempest,  who  have  climbed  together  the  misty 
summits,  and  have  slept  in  the  miserable  shieling 
— should  have  such  scenes  indelibly  impressed 
on  their  memory. 

"There  is,  moreover,  something  peculiarly  at- 
tractive in  the  collecting  of  alpine  plants.  Their 
comparative  rarity,  the  localities  in  which  they 
grow,  and  frequently  their  beautiful  hues,  conspire 
in  shedding  around  them  a  halo  of  interest  far 
exceeding  that  connected  with  lowland  produc- 
tions. The  alpine  Veronica,  displaying  its  lovely 
blue  corolla  on  the  verge  of  dissolving  snows  ;  the 
Forget-me-not  of  the  mountain  summit,  whose  tints 
far  excel  those  of  its  namesake  of  the  brooks  ;  the 
Woodsia,  with  its  tufted  fronds  adorning  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks;  the  snowy  Gentian,  concealing  its 
eye  of  blue  in  the  ledges  of  the  steep  crags  ;  the 
alpine  Astragalus,  enlivening  the  turf  with  its 
purple  clusters ;  the  Lychnis,  choosing  the  stony 
and  dry  knoll  for  the  evolution  of  its  pink  petals ; 
the  alpine  Sow-thistle,  raising  its  stately  stalk 
and  azure  heads  in  spots  which  try  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  adventurous  collector;  the  pale-flowered 
Oxytropis,  confining  itself  to  a  single  British 
cliff;  the  Azalea,  forming  a  carpet  of  the  richest 
crimson  ;  the  Saxifrages,  with  their  white,  yellow, 
and  pink  blossoms  clothing  the  sides  of  the 
streams ;  the  Saussurea  and  Erigeron,  crowning 
the  rocks  with  their  purple  and  pink  capitula ;  the 


pendent  Cinquefoil,  blending  its  yellow  flowers 
wiih  the  white  of  the  alpine  Cerastiums  and  the 
bright  blue  of  the  stony  Veronica  ;  the  stemless 
Silene,  giving  a  pink  and  velvety  covering  to  the 
decomposing  granite;  the  yellow  Hieracia,  whose 
varied  transition-forms  have  furnished  such  a  fer- 
tile cause  of  dispute  among  botanists  ;  the  slender 
and  delicate  grasses,  the  chickweeds,  the  carices, 
and  the  rushes,  which  spring  up  on  the  moist  al- 
pine summits  ;  the  graceful  ferns,  the  tiny  mosses, 
with  their  urnlike  thecas,  the  crustaceous  dry 
lichens,  with  their  spore-bearing  apothecia, — all 
these  add  a  charm  to  botanical  excursions,  im- 
pressing them  indelibly  on  the  memory,  and 
associating  them  with  objects  of  the  most  pleasing 
nature. 

"  Botany  has  an  important  relation  to  Geology. 
It  enables  the  geological  inquirer  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  plants  which  are  found  imbedded  in 
various  rocks,  and  furnishes  him  with  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  mode  in  which  these  rocks 
were  formed,  and  the  state  of  the  globe  at  the 
epoch  when  they  were  deposited.  '  Geology,' 
says  Professor  Phillips,  '  would  never  perhaps 
have  escaped  from  the  domain  of  empiricism  and 
conjecture,  but  for  the  innumerable  testimonies  of 
elapsed  periods  and  perished  creations  which  the 
stratified  rocks  of  the  globe  present  in  the  remains 
of  ancient  plants  and  animals.  So  many  import- 
ant questions  concerning  their  nature,  circum- 
stances of  existence,  and  mode  of  inhumation  in 
the  rocks,  have  been  suggested  by  these  interest- 
ing remains ;  and  the  natural  sciences  have  re- 
ceived so  powerful  an  impulse,  and  been  directed 
with  such  great  success  to  the  solution  of  pro- 
blems concerning  the  past  history  of  the  earth, 
that  we  scarcely  feel  disposed  to  dissent  from  the 
opinion,  that  without  fossil  zoology  and  botany, 
there  would  have  been  no  true  geology.' 

"  In  studying  this  department  of  botany,  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  not  merely  to  external  forms, 
but  also  to  minute  structure.  In  many  of  the 
fossil-plants,  the  cells  and  vessels  which  enter 
into  their  composition  may  be  detected  by  the 
microscope.  Mr.  William  Nicol,  of  Edinburgh, 
was  the  first  to  make  those  sections  of  fossil- 
woods  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
advance  of  our  knowledge.  In  many  of  the 
trees  found  in  the  sandstone  near  Edinburgh,  as 
at  Craigleith  and  Granton,  distinct  disc-bearing 
woody  fibres  have  been  seen,  plainly  indicating, 
along  with  other  characters,  that  they  belong  to 
the  cone-bearing  tribe,  and  more  especially  that 
they  are  allied  to  the  Australian  Altingias. 
The  presence  of  vessels  with  ladder-like  bars  on 
their  walls,  have  led  to  the  determination  of  stems 
of  ferns.  Besides  the  elementary  tissues  and  the 
general  forms  of  plants,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
geologist  should  attend  to  the  scars  left  by  the 
removal  of  leaves,  to  the  markings  on  the  bark, 
and  to  the  character  of  the  fruit,  for  on  all  these_ 
points  the  knowledge  of  fossil-plants  depends. 
There  must  also  be  combined  with  all  this  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  nature  of  plants  as  regards  the 
localities  and  climates  in  which  they  grow. 
There  must  be  the  means  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween plants  of  salt  and  those  of  fresh  water,  be- 
tween plants  of  marshes  and  those  of  dry  land, 
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between  plants  of  estuaries  and  those  of  moun- 
tains, between  plants  of  warm  and  those  of  cold 
climates.  On  such  lacts  as  these,  the  determina- 
tions of  the  geologist  are  founded. 

"  '  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth'"(Gen.  i.  1);  but  when  the  begin- 
ning was,  we  know  not.  No  information  is  given 
in  the  Bible  as  to  the  state  of  the  globe  before  the 
ushering  in  of  its  present  condition,  when  'it  was 
without  form,  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep.'  It  only  tells  us  of  God's 
work  during  six  days,  and  his  rest  on  the  sev- 
enth. There  are,  however,  distinct  indications  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth  that  it  has  undergone  vari- 
ous changes  during  the  time  that  it  was  being 
prepared  by  the  Almighty  for  the  habitation  ot 
man.  Not  the  least  important  data  on  which 
these  conclusions  are  based,  are  the  presence  of 
fossil-plants  of  various  kinds,  and  in  ditierent 
rocks. 

"  The  vegetation  whicli  covered  the  earth  has 
been  altered  in  its  character  at  different  geologi- 
cal epochs.  All  the  plants  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  a  fossil  state  may  be  referred  more  or 
less  evidently  to  the  great  divisions  of  the  veget- 
able kingdom  of  the  present  day — the  dicotyle- 
dons, monocotyledons,  and  acotyledons.  The  far- 
ther we  go  back  in  geological  epochs,  the  more 
do  the  species  of  plants  differ  from  those  of  the 
present  epoch.  In  the  most  ancient  times,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  prevailing  vegetation  was  that  of 
plants  allied  to  ferns  ;  next  comes  a  period  when 
plants  resembling  the  cone-bearing  of  the  present 
day  had  the  ascendency  ;  and  finally,  we  reach 
the  epoch  when  jilants  like  our  ordinary  monoco- 
tyledons and  dicotyledons  predominated. 

"In  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  dif- 
ferent fossil  floras,  there  is  no  evidence  of  what 
some  have  called  a  progressive  development;  nor 
is  there  anything  to  favour  the  idea  that  species 
have  risen  in  the  scale  by  being  transmuted  into 
others.  Those  who  have  enunciated  these  senti- 
ments, have  preceeded  upon  a  bad  foundation. 
Their  so-called  facts  have  been  mere  illusions  of 
the  imagination.  Thus  they  support  their  con- 
clusions by  staling  that  oats  may  be  converted 
into  rye  by  a  constant  process  of  pruning.  This 
so-called  fact,  however,  is  a  mere  fiction  of  their 
own  coining,  and  is  not  corroborated  by  any  bo- 
tanist. There  seems  lo  be  a  capacity  in  species 
10  accommodate  themselves  to  a  certain  extent 
lo  a  change  of  external  circumstances.  Thus 
changes  in  ap[>carance  and  structure  arise,  some 
of  which  are  capable  of  being  transmitted  to  the 
offspring.  These  changes  or  variations,  however, 
are  not  indefinite,  but  are  regulated  by  certain 
fixed  laws.  Hence  VVhewell  remarks: — 'Indefi- 
nite divergence  from  the  original  type  is  not  pos- 
sible;  and  the  extreme  limit  of  possible  variation 
may  usually  be  reached  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
In  short,  species  have  a  real  existence  in  nature, 
and  a  transmutation  from  one  to  another  does  not 
exist.' 

CTo  be  continued.) 


potatoes  and  beets.  The  New  York  Agricultor 
says: — "We  tasted  (imported)  cabbage,  and 
found  it  as  good  as  new,  to  our  taste."  Cabbage 
loses  about  fifteen  parts  of  water  out  of  sixteen, 
by  the  operation;  carrots  about  nine  parts  out  of 
ten.  The  cost  of  preparation  is  said  to  be  about 
two  cents  for  each  pound  of  the  dried  article. 
They  have  already  remained  uninjured  during  a 
four  years'  sea  voyage.  Vegetables  dried  in  this 
way,  we  should  think,  would  form  an  excellent 
accompaniment  for  meat-biscuit. — Country  Gen- 
tleman. 


Drying  Vegetables  J  or  Lotig  Keepi7ig. — At  a 
late  meeting  of  the  iNew  York  Farmers' Club, 
specimens  of  various  vegetables  were  presented,! 
and  soup  made  from  llicm  exhibited,  which  had! 
been  dried  by  a  secret  process,  so  that  they  could 
be  kept  for  an  indefinite  length  of  litnc,  with  a  I 
perfect  retention  of  flavour.    Tiiey  are  cut  into! 
thin  slices  before  subjected  lo  tiie  drying  process;' 
but  this  is  all  ihe  inlorniaiion  on  this  |)oinl  that 
we  arc  favoured  with.    The  process  originated  in 
France,  w  lierc,  Ibr  some  years,  it  has  been  in  I 
successful  practice.    It  has  been  tried  with  satis-' 
factory  results  on  all  common  vegetables,  except' 


From  the  Daily  Sun. 

The  Dark  Arches  uoder  Constantinople. 

The  vast  under-ground  edifices  rank  among  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  old  Constantino- 
ple. They  were  built  by  the  Greeks  as  cisterns, 
and  were  always  kept  full  in  cases  of  siege. 
Through  the  neglect  of  the  Turks,  many  of  them 
are  much  decayed,  and  some  are  wholly  blocked 
up,  so  that  their  positions  are  unknown.  There 
is  one  vault,  called  "  the  palace  of  the  thousand 
and  one  pillars,"  which  the  Turks  allow  stran- 
gers to  inspect.  The  entrance  to  it  is  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  down  a  narrow,  but  substantial 
and  well-preserved  stone  staircase.  Instead  of 
being  a  cistern  filled  with  an  immense  body  of 
water,  it  is  occupied  as  a  silk  factory.  It  is  about 
thirty  feet  deep,  and  the  roof  is  about  six  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  street.  This  vault  extends 
over  about  an  acre  of  ground.  But  the  greatest 
curiosity  is  the  vault  which  still  exists  as  a  cis- 
tern. This  vault  the  Turks  guard  with  the  great- 
est  jealousy — very  few,  even  of  those  who  live 
above  it,  being  aware  of  its  precise  locality.  It 
is  a  subterranean  lake,  extending  under  many 
streets,  and  the  former  has  an  arched  roof,  sup- 
ported by  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  pillars  of 
solid  marble.  An  English  gentleman,  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  access  to  it,  has  sup- 
plied a  very  animated  description  of  its  appear- 
ance.   He  says: — 

"  Having  learned  that  there  was  a  Greek  re- 
servoir in  the  city,  in  good  preservation,  and  still 
partially  full  of  water,  I  made  many  inquiries 
respecting  it,  but  all  in  vain.  At  length,  meeting 
a  friend  whose  long  residence  in  Constantinople 
had  afforded  him  the  means  of  knowing  more 
than  I  could  do  about  it,  I  asked  him  if  the  account 
of  the  existence  of  the  reservoir  was  correct. 

"  Expressing  an  earnest  wish  to  behold  it,  he 
told  me  that,  with  a  large  bribe,  he  thought  he 
could  obtain  me  permission — for  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  an  old  Turk  whose  house  was  said  to 
cover  one  of  the  openings  into  it.  1  readily 
agreed  to  give  the  required  douceur,  and  he  ar- 
ranged to  call  the  next  morning,  if  successful. 
The  following  morning,  my  friend  came  with  the 
news  of  his  success.  After  passing  through  seve- 
ral streets,  we  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  city, 
and  entered  an  old-looking  house.  We  were  re- 
ceived by  an  aged  Turk,  with  a  venerable  beard, 
whose  dress  betokened  neither  very  great  wealth, 
nor  very  great  cleanliness.  After  being  invited 
to  take  coflce  and  a  pipe,  which  we  accepted — my 
friend  serving  as  interpreter  to  the  few  words  of 
conversation  that  passed  between  us — our  host 
inlbrmed  us  he  was  ready  lo  show  us  the  way  to 
the  subterranean  palace. 

"  We  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  house,  and 
turning  sharp  to  the  right,  were  ushered  into  a 
small  room,  ihe  floor  of  which  was  a  few  steps 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Here  the  guide 
provided  two  torches,  and  putting  one  into  my 
hands,  and  carrying  the  other  himself,  proceeded 
lo  raise  a  sort  oi' trap-door,  and  bidding  us  follow 
him,  began  to  descend.    My  friend  immediately 


stepped  down  after  him,  and  I  brought  up  th 
rear.  After  descending  thirty  steps  or  more,  o 
a  strong  stone  staircase,  we  felt  sure,  from  th 
cold  dampness  of  the  air,  that  we  were  in  the  im 
mediate  vicinity  of  water.  Our  surmises  wer 
soon  verified  by  the  Turk  (who  was  a  step  or  twi 
lower  than  either  of  us)  calling  to  my  friend  t 
take  his  torch,  while  he  unmoored  a  light  boa 
that  was  fastened  to  the  winding  staircase.  A  ste 
or  two  lower,  and  amid  innumerable  columns 
rising  on  every  hand,  we  discerned  the  wate 
gleaming  under  the  light  of  our  torches. 

"  We  were  soon  seated  in  the  boat,  and  th 
Turk,  equipping  himself  with  a  pair  of  sculls 
shoved  us  off.  The  splash  of  the  chain  that  ha 
moored  the  boat,  as  it  fell  heavily  into  the  walei 
echoed  throughout  the  vaulted  cavern.  I  sha 
never  forget  the  feeling  of  bewilderment  that  fo 
ihe  first  few  minutes  crept  over  me.  Rows  ( 
marble  columns  seemed  to  rise  endlessly,  whil 
their  polished  surfaces  glistened  in  the  torchligh 
The  eastern  dress  of  our  guide,  his  flowing  bean! 
the  dismal  silence  of  this  strange  place,  unbroke! 
save  by  the  paddling  of  the  boat,  and  the  gleanj 
ing  of  our  unearthly  lights,  made  me  think  of  thi 
poet's  description  of  the  Stygian  ferryman.  Ai 
ter  a  time  I  begun  to  look  around  more  atlentivi: 
ly.  The  columns  are  of  marble  ;  many  of  theij 
with  Corinthian  capitals,  though  we  saw  some  (i 
the  composite,  and  others  of  the  Doric  ordei 
Some  retained  all  the  sharpness  of  their  exquisi 
finish,  while  others  seemed  to  be  undergoin 
dilapidation  from  the  hand  of  Time, 

"They  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  spoils  >, 
more  than  one  temple,  appropriated  by  imperi! 
builders  to  this  use.    We  looked  for  an  inscrij 
tion  but  could  nowhere  find  one.    The  roof  seen| 
ed  in  excellent  condition,  and  appeared  to  be  fij 
teen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  wate 
Unlike  most  other  guides,  ours  was  by  no  meai 
communicative,  and  only  by  dint  of  questionii 
him,  could  we  learn  anything  from  him.    He  sa 
'  the  water  was  unfathomable,  and  it  was  as 
always  had  been.'    I  am  of  opinion  there  w- 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  depth  of  water  in  tl 
cistern.    It  extends  under  several  streets,  ar 
from  the  darkness  and  gloom  which  envelopes 
its  area  seems  of  great  extent.    It  may  well  i 
called  a  lake.    After  paddling  to  one  extremit 
which  we  Ibund  to  consist  of  a  well  faced  wi; 
blocks  of  marble,  and  reaching  nearly  aero 
it  in  the  opposite  direction,  our  guide,  in  spite 
all    our  entreaty,  determined  to   ascend.  V 
could  learn  nothing  of  the  mode  by  which  t 
water  finds  entrance — most  likely  by  some  u 
der-ground  course,  and  obtains  egress  in  a  simil 
manner.    We  at  length  reached  the  staircas 
and,  much  against  our  will,  were  compelled 
leave  this  wonderful  cistern,  which  we  wou 
gladly  still  further  have  explored."  


Lumber  Trade. — There  are  now  between  six 
and  seventy  thousand  logs,  valued  at  over  a  m 
lion  of  dollars,  lying  on  the  west  branch  of  t 
Penobscot,  between  Mil  rocket  river  and  the  Fi 
Islands  on  the  Penobscot,  and  for  want  of  wal 
cannot  be  got  down.  Rain  lor  this  purpose 
very  much  needed.  There  are  also  about  U 
rafls,  making  twenty  cargoes,  from  five  to  t 
miles  above  the  city  of  Bangor,  waiting  for^ 
freshet  sufficient  to  bring  them  down.  The  c 
mand  for  lumber  is  great,  and  cannot  be  suppliu 
The  consequence  is,  that  what  there  is  in  t! 
market  commands  a  good  price.  The  export  f 
long  lumber  from  Bangor,  for  the  year,  is  es- 
mated  at  2,000,000  feet ;  of  short  lumber,  15  - 
000,000  feet. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  Tliu  Friend.  ' 

FORGETFULNESS. 

Forgetfulness  is  a  very  common  error,  and 
nhaps  few  days  pass,  without  our  experiencing 
ime  inconvenience  from  it:  we  sometimes  pur- 
)se  to  perform  apparently  minor  matters,  upon 
e  timely  completion  of  which  depend  important 
)nsequences,  but  owing  to  the  press  of  other 
isiness,  the  alluring  and  deceitful  charm  which 
'easure  is  continually  throwing  around  us,  these 
lalters  are  very  apt  either  to  be  pressed  aside  till 
1  unseasonable  time,  or  entirely  omitted.  The 
Itertainment  of  the  present  hour  while  it  is  pass- 
g  smoothly,  is  liable  to  lull  into  a  state  of  for- 
itfulness,  till  we  awake  too  late  to  a  sense  of 
me  evil  effects  produced  by  our  negligence, 
the  common  concerns  of  life,  we  sometimes 
alize  the  disappointment  immediately  proceeding 
om  heedlessness,  in  regard  to  temporal  matters 
at  we  have  been  clearly  sensible,  were  press- 
gly  urgent,  and  from  the  omission  of  which, 
insiderable  disadvantage  arises,  often  beyond 
r  ability  to  remedy.  But  how  can  the  loss 
istained  by  a  continual  forgetfulness  of  Divine 
struction  be  appreciated,  or  that  indifference  in 
gard  to  those  duties  which  have  been  clearly 
lown  us,  and  which  may  immediately  affect  our 
St  life,  or  imminently  endanger  our  eternal 
ell-being,  receive  a  due  estimate. 
We  are  at  the  best  unprofitable  servants ;  but 
hen  we  become  heedless  and  forgetful  of  the 
ivine  will,  we  stand  in  the  way  of  others,  and 
ar  the  work  committed  to  our  care.  The  higher 
en  stand  in  a  profession  of  the  gospel,  unless 
ey  experience  it  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto 
ilvation,  the  more  likely  will  they  be  to  turn 
hers  aside  from  obtaining  the  pearl  of  great 
•ice.  Unless  there  is  an  honest  concern  to  live 
ider  that  subduing  and  efficacious  anointing, 
hich  teaches  us  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is 
)  lie,  however  specious  our  pretensions  may  be, 
e  shall  only  have  the  deplorable  effect  of  hinder- 
g  others,  who  are  fellow-heirs  with  ourselves, 
cm  coming  into  the  possession  of  incorruptible 
'ches. 

How  should  we  value  that  dependent,  who 
ould  neglect  and  forget  our  directions,  and  per- 
st  in  his  own  contrivances?    Should  we  not  as 
natural  consequence,  dismiss  him  from  our  em- 
oyment,  and  procure  one  who  would  endeavour 
I  serve  with  greater  fidelity  and  devotedness? 
striking  instance  of  disobedience  and  its  awful 
jnsequences  is  shown  when  Saul  disregarded  the 
'ivine  command,  and  followed  his  own  purposes, 
lOUgh  under  the  plausible  pretence  of  bringing 
onour  to  the  Lord  by  sacrifices  ;  but  we  see  what 
3  incurred  by  this  presumption  :  the  kingdom 
as  rent  from  him  and  given  to  one  whose  great- 
3t  concern  was  to  live  in  holy  obedience,  and 
ho  declared  that  "  the  law  of  the  Lord  was  his 
ielight,"  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  after 
irod's  own  heart,  and  in  consequence  of  his  de 
otedness  and    faithfulness,    his    kingdom  was 
stablished  forever.    How  impressive  is  this  Ian 
uage  of  Samuel  to  Saul.    It  is  fraught  with 
ital  instruction,  and  imparts  an  awful  warning  to 
'Ihose  who  despise  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  which 
las  been  clearly  opened  to  the  view  in  the  light 
f  Truth,  and  who  yet  lean  to  their  own  under- 
tandings.    "  Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in 
urnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  as  in  obeying  the 
oice  of  the  Lord?  behold,  to  obey  is  better  than 
acrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams." 
New  York,  First  mo.,  1854. 


is  a  harmony  in  the  sound  of  that  voice  to  which 
Divine  love  gives  utterance,  and  some  appearance 
of  right  order  in  their  temper  and  conduct,  whose 
passions  are  regulated;  yet  all  these  do  not  fully 
show  forth  that  inward  life  to  such  who  have  not 
felt  it:  but  this  white  stone  and  new  name  are 
known  rightly  to  such  only  who  have  them." — 
J.  Woolman. 


"  Some  glances  of  real  beauty  may  be  seen  in 
heir  faces  who  dwell  in  true  meekness.  There 


SITKA. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Americans  in 
California,  this  spot  was  known  to  us  only  as  a 
small  speck  upon  the  map,  comprised  within  the 
Russian  Possessions  on  the  North-west  Coast  of 
America.  Even  now  but  little  more  is  known. 
Like  the  sealed  ports  of  Japan,  it  still  remains  a 
subject  for  the  investigation  of  the  curious. 

Like  those  ports  also,  Sitka  is  sealed  to  the 
general  commerce  of  the  world,  and  no  vessels 
are  permitted  to  trade  with  the  residents  except 
those  having  a  special  license  from  the  Russian 
Government.  Some  years  since  the  attention  of 
the  Russians  was  directed  to  this  point  by  the 
abundance  of  furs  found  in  the  vicinity.  A  com- 
pany was  formed  under  a  charter  granted  by  the 
emperor,  and  a  factory  established,  at  which  a 
trade  was  opened  with  the  native  Indians  in  the 
article  of  furs.  To  this  Company  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  commerce  were  granted,  and  in  it 
they  still  remain,  with  a  single  exception.  A 
want  of  ice  in  the  market  of  San  Francisco  was 
felt,  soon  after  the  advent  of  the  Americans,  and 
the  attention  of  several  of  our  citizens  was  at 
once  directed  to  this  point,  as  affording  a  proxi- 
mate position  from  which  the  market  could  be 
supplied  without  awaiting  the  tedious  voyage  of  a 
vessel  from  the  Atlantic. 

A  Company  was  accordingly  formed  here, 
which,  after  negotiation,  obtained  the  permission 
of  the  Russian  Government  to  procure  a  regular 
supply  of  this  article.  Its  privileges  were  also 
made  exclusive;  but  were  limited  to  the  trade  in 
this  article  alone.  By  reason  of  this  trade  a  more 
intimate  relationship  has  arisen  between  our  port 
and  that  of  Sitka,  rendering  the  latter  of  some 
interest  to  us.  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to 
this  subject  by  the  arrival  at  this  port  on  Friday 
last,  of  the  Russian  brig  Schilekoff,  forty-one 
days  from  Sitka.  Through  the  politeness  of 
Capt.  Juselius,  we  have  been  placed  ui  possession 
of  some  facts  which  may  prove  interesting.  Sitka 
is  an  island  near  the  59th  degree  of  latitude. 
Upon  this  island  there  is  but  one  town,  or  rather 
factory,  called  Sitka.  This  place  is  located  upon 
a  beautiful  bay,  completely  land-locked,  and  af- 
fording the  amplest  security  for  shipping.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  between  15U0  and  2000 
souls,  all  of  whom  are  attached  to  the  Trading 
Company  first  mentioned.  The  houses  compos- 
ing the  town  are  built  of  logs,  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  those  in  the  new  States  of  the  Union. 
The  men  are  employed  in  trapping  and  trading 
for  skins  with  the  Indians. 

These  skins  are  confined  to  the  beaver,  otter 
and  seal,  which  are  taken  in  great  numbers  by 
the  natives.  The  face  of  the  island  is  rough  and 
mountainous,  possessing  but  little  arable  land. 
This,  however,  is  cultivated,  and  yields  a  scanty 
supply  of  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  other  veget- 
ables, which  are  the  only  vegetable  productions  of 
the  island.  The  supplies  of  provisions  are  mostly 
obtained  from  Siberia  and  from  Europe— from  the 
former  salt  meats,  and  Irom  the  latter  flour  and 
other  breadstuffs.  The  only  fresh  meat  is  that  of 
the  deer,  which  animal  is  successfully  hunted 
through  the  dense  forests  by  the  I^ndians  alone 
In  this  pursuit  the  gun  is  used. 


Small  shallow 


streams  trickle  down  the  hills  into  the  ocean,  and 
these  are  filled  with  fish  in  great  variety.  At 
certain  seasons  salmon  are  found  in  abundance, 
at  times  completely  choking  up  the  streams, 
from  which  they  are  taken  with  the  hand,  or  by 
means  of  a  small  hook  used  by  the  Indians  for 
that  purpose.  Other  species  of  fish  are  taken 
with  spears.  Upon  these  articles  of  food  the  in- 
habitants subsist,  although  from  the  remote  posi- 
tion  of  the  island,  they  are  often  caught  with  a 
limited  general  supply  of  provisions.  The  only 
article  of  traffic  which  the  island  affords,  is  that 
of  lumber.  There  are  at  present  two  saw-mills 
running,  both  of  which  are  driven  by  water.  The 
company  is,  however,  engaged  in  the  erection  of 
another,  to  be  propelled  by  steam.  This  is  de- 
signed  to  be  a  floating-mill,  and  will  be  removed 
from  place  to  place  along  the  coast,  as  the  only 
timber  available,  is  that  immediately  upon  the 
beach.  In  felling  trees  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  made  to  fall  into  the  water. 

Should  they  fall  landward,  the  forest  is  so  dense 
that  no  use  can  be  made  of  them ;  and  hence  has 
the  expedient  of  a  floating-mill  been  adopted.  The 
only  timber  upon  the  island  is  a  species  of  white 
pine,  an  article  with  which  the  brig  is  now  laden. 
The  ice  with  which  our  market  is  furnished,  is 
taken  from  three  small  lakes  back  of  the  town. 
In  these  the  water  is  but  four  or  five  feet  deep. 
When  the  brig  sailed,  the  supply  of  last  winter 
had  been  exhausted.  She  lel^t  in  the  harbour  no 
other  vessel,  and  the  inhabitants  were  plodding 
on  as  usual,  completely  cut  off  from  all  intercourse 
with  other  portions  of  the  world.  The  natives  of 
the  island  live  in  houses  similarly  constructed  to 
those  of  the  Europeans.  They  lead  a  life  of  con- 
lentment  and  indolence.  Although  possessed  of 
no  very  low  order  of  intellect,  they  are  said  to  be 
extremely  lazy.  The  colony  is  under  the  control 
of  a  Governor,  who  is  assisted  by  two  subordi- 
nates. Particular  observance  is  paid  to  religious 
worship — there  being  some  seven  or  eight  minis- 
ters of  the  Greek  church  in  the  town  at  this  time. 
The  island  possesses  no  attraction  whatever  as  a 
place  of  residence.  During  the  sum  ner  the  wea- 
ther is  rather  pleasant,  but  in  winter  the  rains  and 
fogs  render  it  almost  intolerable.  Should  clothing 
once  become  saturated,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
dry  it.  When  the  rain  is  not  falling  the  atmos- 
phere is  very  clear,  but  intensely  cold.  The 
only  attractive  feature  about  the  island  seems  to 
be  its  beautiful  harbour.— <Sa?j  Francisco  Herald, 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPfllCiL  SKETCHES 

Of  Jlinisters  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

CHRISTOPHER  AND  FRANCES  TAYLOR. 

(Continued  from  page  141.) 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Christopher  prepared  an  address  to  Friends, 
which  he  presented  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  for 
its  consideration.  The  meeting  made  a  minute 
on  the  occasion,  in  which,  after  saying  that  his 
paper  recommended  several  wholesome  things  to 
be  practised  by  Friends,  they  add,  "  The  meeting 
having  declared  their  unanimous  liking  of  the 
same,  do  leave  it  to  be  presented  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  for  their  consent,  of  the  way  of  putting 
in  practice  the  particulars  therein  expressed." 

it  would  appear  that  the  Quarterly  as  well  as 
Yearly  Meeting,  united  with  Christopher's  con- 
cern, and  it  was  issued  at  last,  signed  by  several 
other  Friends.    We  offer  some  extracts. 

"Dear  Friends, — We  are  moved  in  the  love  of 
God  to  present  these  things  following  unto  you. 
First,  that  love   and  unity  may  be  preserved 
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amongst  you  as  brethren  and  as  children  of  one 
Father,  who  hath  begotten  us  into  his  holy  Truth 
by  his  word  and  power.  Let  His  everlasting 
gospel  and  power  be  preached  forlh  in  your  con- 
versation, everywhere  and  in  everything." 

The  epistle  after  advising  to  the  settlement  of 
all  disputes  without  going  to  law,  thus  continues  : 

"  We  advise  all  amongst  us  to  call  together 
their  families  at  certain  times  to  present  them  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  with  them  seriously  to  wait 
upon  the  Lord,  to  receive  of  His  wisdom  to  guide 
them  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  their 
families,  to  instruct,  direct,  and  teach  their  chil- 
dren, and  also  their  servants,  in  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  their  everlasting  hap- 
piness. [So]  that  not  one,  if  possible,  may  miss 
of  the  true  circumcision  in  heart  and  spirit,  whe- 
ther children,  servants,  or  whoever  sojourn  in 
their  families.  [That  all]  whether  small  or  great 
may  be,  as  much  as  in  them  lieth,  as  saviours 
on  Mount  Zion,  to  preserve  their  families  in  good 
order,  and  to  preserve  the  government  of  Truth 

in  them  Some  have  found  it  very  beneficial 

to  meet  with  their  families,  when  they  have  done 
the  work  of  the  day,  before  taking  their  natural 
rest,  and  have  found  it  most  effectual  as  a  rest  or 
refreshment  and  settlement  in  the  sense  of  Truth. 

"  For  as  much  as  Truth  is  precious  and  hon- 
ourable,— in  the  love  of  it,  we  advise  all  the  Men 
and  Women's  meetings  within  this  province,  who 
have  God's  holy  charge  upon  them,  to  look  and 
inspect  into  the  conversation  of  all  within  their 
charge,  that  there  be  no  loose  living  or  unsa- 
vouriness  amongst  them,  either  in  word  or  deed, 
that  if  possible,  the  holy  Truth  may  not  be  dis- 
honoured by  the  professors  of  it.  .  .  .  [That]  such 
as  may  bring  a  scandal  upon  Truth  and  the  holy 
order  of  it,  in  the  love  of  God  may  be  pro- 
ceeded and  dealt  with  in  a  gospel  way.  That,  if 
possible,  they  may  be  reclaimed  and  saved,  and 
clear  the  Truth,  taking  the  blame  and  shame 
upon  themselves.  The  holy  Truth  is  most  pure 
and  undefiled,  and  all  that  keep  to  it,  are  kept  in 
the  way  of  holiness,  order  and  godly  conversa- 
tion, in  word  and  deed.  Amen." 

 "  We  advise  both  male  and  female  to 

keep  to  the  true  cross  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
power  of  God,  to  mortify  their  members  which 
are  upon  the  earth,  inordinate  afTection  and  evil 
concupiscence.  Some  who,  in  measure,  have 
known  the  Truth  and  the  love  of  it,  yet  have  got 
into  a  hurlful  fleshly  liberty,  transgressing  the 
law  of  God,  working  wickedness  and  villany 
against  it.  .  .  .  God's  holy  Truth  keeps  out  of  all 
these  vile  things  in  true  love  one  to  another,  which 
ihinkcth  no  evil,  neither  can  do  any." 

The  epistle  then  goes  on  to  warn  against  tat- 
tling and  spreading  lies,  concluding  this  portion 
of  llic  advice  with  exhorting  "  every  one  to  watch 
over  one  another,  not  with  an  evil  but  a  good  eye. 
This  is  the  nature  of  the  true  Christian  spirit, 
which  spirit  is  not  hollow  and  false,  but  truly 
trusty  and  not  treacherous. 

"  So  dear  Friends,  these  things  we  have  thought 
meet  to  signify  unto  you,  and  to  lay  before  you 
that  the  love  of  God  may  abound  in  us  all,  and 
the  glory  of  His  truth  may  spread  over  all,  that 
alt  may  be  kept  warm  in  it  to  be  a  succour  and 
blessing  one  to  another,  that  Pennsylvania's  hap- 
piness  may  appear  because  of  the  Truth,  and  the 
unity  of  those  that  have  kept  in  it.  Amen. 

"  And,  dear  Friends  everywhere,  keep  your 
nulliority  in  the  true  love  of  God,  that  it  may 
spring  and  move  in  your  hearts  daily  towards 
those  tlint  arc  without,  that  if  possible  they  may 
be  gained  by  your  good  examples  and  godly  con- 
versation. That  they  may  have  just  occasion  to 
eay  of  you  that  God  is  in  you  of  a  truth,  and  that, 


your  enemies  may  be  judges  that  your  Rock  and 
safety  is  not  like  theirs.  They  profess  Christ 
Jesus  to  be  their  Rock,  but  are  not  saved  by  him 
from  their  sins.  They  live  in  presumption  against 
the  living  God  and  his  saving  Truth,  in  a  life  of 
enmity  and  deceit.  Pity  is  towards  such,  that 
they  may  be  helped  and  ministered  unto  in  the 
love  of  God  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  in  our  places  to 
help  them,  if  possible,  with  our  good  exhortations 
in  the  movings  of  Truth.  That  they  may  feel  us 
reach  unto  them  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  be  convinced  that  we  wish  them  well  every 
way.  That  so  love  and  affection  may  be  raised 
in  them  towards  us.  Let  us  deal  plainly  with 
them  wherever  we  find  them,  and  not  hear  them 
speak  or  [see  them]  act  wickedly  in  the  streets, 
highways,  or  elsewhere,  without  bearing  testimo- 
ny for  God.  Stand  in  His  holy  power  and  living 
authority,  and  be  a  dread  to  all  presumptuous 
wicked  workers,  wherever  we  find  them.  By  this 
means  the  tei-ror  of  God  may  come  upon  them, 
and  they  may  be  ashamed  of  their  own  ungodly 
lives,  and  be  awakened  in  their  consciences.  .  .  . 
Thus  Truth  will  reign  in  God's  holy  majesty  over 
all,  to  our  great  joy  and  comfort.  We  shall  be 
the  more  eased  in  our  souls  through  faithfulness 
to  God's  Truth,  and  love  to  our  enemies." 

Christopher  Taylor  was  drawing  near  his  close, 
maintaining  the  love  and  fellowship  of  his  fellow- 
professors,  and  the  confidence  of  the  community 
to  his  end.  His  death  appears  from  the  "  Min- 
utes  of  council,"  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Fourth 
month,  1686,  perhaps  towards  its  close. 

William  Yardley  in  his  testimony  concerning 
Christopher,  speaks  thus: — 

"  He  was  one  of  the  Lord's  worthies,  strong 
and  steadfast  in  the  faith,  very  zealous  for  the 
Truth,  very  careful  for  the  church, — a  man  [spi- 
ritually] unknown  to  the  world, — his  life  being 
hid  with  God  in  Christ.  His  ministry  stood  not 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  fiesh,  but  in  the  power  of 
God.  It  was  the  birth  born  from  above  that  could 
receive  him,  and  was  refreshed  by  him.  In  a 
word  he  was  a  Jew  inwardly,  whose  praise  is  not 
of  men  but  of  God.  And  forasmuch  as  he  was 
a  man  thus  qualified,  I  could  not  well  be  satisfied 
that  so  worlhy  a  man  as  dear  Christopher  Tay- 
lor, should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  name  of 
the  wicked  shall  rot,  but  the  name  of  the  righte- 
ous shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
His  chiefest  joy  was  to  feel  Friends  in  the  invisible 
life;  and  although  many  exercises  did  attend  him 
for  the  Truth's  sake,  he  wasfaiihftiUo  the  death, 
and  so  Jias  received  a  CTOioi  of  lif  e ;  and  although 
his  departure  from  us  was  our  loss,  yet  it  was  his 
gain,  for  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord,  lliey  rest  from  tlieir  labours  and  their  ivorks 
do  follow  them.^^ 

There  are  various  other  testimonies  to  his  learn- 
ing and  worth,  but  we  will  close  this  account  with 
introducing  a  few  words  of  John  Whiting, 
concerning  both  Christopher  and  Frances.  "She 
died  a  faithful  woman,  in  the  year  1685,  and  he 
a  faithful  man,  the  next  year  1686." 

ROGER  tONCWORTII. 

Roger  Longworth  was  born  at  Longworth,  near 
Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  England,  about  1630.  Of 
his  early  youth  we  know  nothing,  but  near  the 
lime  he  came  to  man's  estate  in  the  Eleventh 
month,  1661,  he  bound  himself  for  seven  years  to 
James  Harrison,  of  Stiall-grcen,  in  Cheshire,  as 
an  apprentice  to  learn  the  shoe-making  business. 
James  Harrison  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  had  travelled  in  the 
service  of  Truth,  and  had  suffered  for  his  testi- 
mony thereto.  From  the  circumstance  of  his 
putting  himself  an  apprentice  to  such  a  man,  w6 


may  reasonably  conclude  that  Roger  was  himsel' 
convinced  of  the  Truth.    He  was  evidently  a  ma  | 
of  a  good  education,  which  proved  of  service  to  him 
in  his  travels  and  labour  in  foreign  parts,  much  c| 
which  service  fell  afterwards  to  his  lot.    He  prci 
bably  had  been  brought  up  to  no  kind  of  handi' 
craft  business.    His  going  as  an  apprentice  afte| 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  would  indicati 
that  he  wished  some  honest  employment  by  whic' 
he  might  with  industry  earn  a  moderate  suppoi, 
for  himself.    About  the  time  that  Roger  had  ser\ 
ed  out  his  seven  years,  James  Harrison  remove 
into  Lancashire,  and  his  late  apprentice,  now  hi 
fast  friend,  went  with  him. 

During  the  year  1669,  Roger  was  arrested  fc! 
being  at  a  religious  meeting  at  the  house  of  Heij 
kin  Fell,  of  Coppul,  Lancashire,  and  was  wif 
several  others  imprisoned.  Again  in  the  Eleven! 
month  of  the  same  year,  he  was  imprisoned  wil! 
Phineas  Pemberton  and  others,  on  the  charge  ( 
holding  a  meeting  in  the  house  of  Nehemiai 
Poole.  On  the  31st  of  Fifth  month,  1670,  l' 
was  with  several  other  Friends  at  the  house 
John  Ashton,  where  being  arrested  without 
warrant,  they  were  taken  before  Laurence  R 
thorn,  of  Newhall,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  w 
committed  them  to  the  House  of  Correction 
Manchester. 

Having  been  faithfjl  to  his  heavenly  Father 
bearing  suffering  for  his  name's  sake,  he  was  j 
the  year  1672,  called  and,  qualified  as  a  minist(] 
of  the  gospel  of  life  and  salvation.  In  the  exei 
cise  of  his  gift  for  a  few  years  he  travelled  littl' 
yet  visited  various  parts  of  England,  returnir' 
when  his  service  was  accomplished  to  the  houi 
of  his  late  master,  James  Harrison,  which  H 
ever  considered  his  home.  After  the  year  167i 
a  concern  for  the  church  and  for  the  good  { 
others,  seemed  on  him  continually,  and  he  wj 
almost  the  whole  time  under  gospel  bonds,  j 
the  Eleventh  month,  1676,  he  was  at  horri 
being  at  the  marriage  of  Phineas  Pemberton  wi| 
James  Harrison's  daughter  Phebe.  i 

(To  be  cotuiiiueil.J  i 


"  Contemplate,  when  the  sun  declines. 
Thy  deatli  with  deep  refiectioa  1 
And  when  again  be  rising  shines, 
Thy  day  of  resurrection." 

COWPER. 


Selected,  t 

A  REAL  OCCURRENCE  IN  A  CIRCLE  OF  FRIENlL 
Which  is  the  happiest  death  to  die?  | 

"  Oh  I"  said  one,  "  if  I  might  choose,  | 
Long  at  the  gate  of  bliss  would  I  lie,  i 
And  feast  my  spirit  ere  it  fly,  i 

With  bright  celestial  views. 
Mine  were  a  lingering  death,  without  pain,  | 

A  death  which  all  might  love  to  see,  ! 

And  mark  how  bright  and  sweet  should  be 
The  victory  I  should  gain  1 

Fain  would  I  catch  a  hymn  of  love 
From  the  angel-harps  which  ring  above : 
And  sing  it,  as  my  parting  breath 
Quivered  and  expired  in  death — 
So  that  those  on  earth  might  hear 
The  harp-notes  of  another  sphere, 
And  mark,  when  nature  faints  and  dies 
What  springs  of  heavenly  life  arise  ; 
And  gather,  from  the  death  they  view, 
A  ray  of  liope  to  light  them  through, 
When  they  should  be  departing  too." 

'•  No,"  said  another,  "  so  not  I : 

Sudden  as  thought  is  the  death  I  would  die  ; 
I  would  suddenly  la/ my  shackles  by. 
Nor  bear  a  single  pang  at  parting, 
Nor  see  the  tear  of  sorrow  starting, 
Nor  hear  the  quivering  lips  that  bless  me, 
Nor  feel  the  hands  of  love  that  press  me, 

Nor  the  pains,  with  mortal  terror  shaking, 

Nor  the  heart,  where  love's  soft  bands  are  breaking. 
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.3  would  I  die  1 

All  bliss,  without  a  pang  to  cloud  it  I 
'    All  joy,  without  a  pain  to  shroud  it  1 

Not  slain,  but  caught  up  as  it  were 
i     To  meet  my  Saviour  in  the  air  1 
3  would  I  die  ! 

Oh  how  bright 
J    Were  the  realms  of  light 
I    Bursting  at  once  upon  my  sight  I 
I    Even  so, 

I  long  to  go, 
I    These  parting  hours,  how  sad  and  slow  1" 

is  voice  grew  faint,  and  fixed  Was  his  eye, 
s  if  gazing  on  visions  of  exstacy  : 
pe  hue  of  his  cheek  and  lips  decayed, 
'round  his  mouth  a  sweet  smile  played ; — 
They  looked — he  was  dead ! 
His  spirit  had  fled  : 
ftinless  and  swift  as  his  own  desire, 
The  soul  undressed. 
From  her  mortal  vest, 
ud  stepped  in  her  car  of  heavenly  fire  ; 
And  proved  how  bright 
Were  the  realms  of  light, 
Bursting  at  once  upon  the  sight  I 

Edmerton. 


Hope  with  uplifted  foot,  set  free  from  earth, 
ants  for  the  place  of  its  ethereal  birth, 
n  steady  wing,  flies  thro'  the  immense  abyss, 
lucks  amaranthine  joys  from  bowers  of  bliss, 
nd  crowns  the  soul,  while  yet  a  sufferer  here, 
liih  wreaths  like  those  angelic  spirits  wear." 


Whatever  passes  as  a  cloud  between 
'he  mental  eye  of  faith,  and  things  unseen, 
ausiag  that  brighter  world  to  disappear, 
T  seem  less  lovely,  and  its  hope  less  dear : 
his  is  our  world,  our  idol,  though  it  bear 
.ffection's  impress,  or  devotion's  air  1" 


A  Boy  Reproved  hy  a  Bird. — When  quite 
oung  in  my  boyish  days,  I  had  watched  some 
parrows  carrying  materials  to  build  their  nest 
in  the  usual  season)  under  the  eaves  of  a  collage 
djoining  our  own ;  and,  although  strict  orders 
lad  been  issued  that  none  of  us  should  climb  up 
D  the  roof  of  the  house,  yet  birds'  eggs  formed  a 
smptation  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  and  self- 
;ratification  was  considered  rather  than  obedi- 
nce.  A  favourable  opportunity  presenting  itself, 
be  roof  of  the  house  was  ascended,  and  not  only 
vas  the  nest  pillaged,  but  seized  and  carried 
.way.  It  was  soon  stripped  of  its  unnecessary 
I'.opendages,  that  it  might  appear  as  neat  as  pos 

fble.  Among  the  externals  ihus  removed,  was  a 
ece  of  paper,  which  had  been  a  page  of  one  of 
r.  Watts's  hymn-books,  and  which,  thrown 
iway,  had  been  taken  by  the  poor  bird  for  the 
|)urpose  of  strengthening  the  nest  or  increasing 
he  warmth.  A  word  or  two  caught  my  eye,  and 
.  unfolded  the  paper.  Need  I  say  that,  boy  as  1 
|kas,  I  read  these  verses  with,  to  say  the  least, 
\uriom  feelings  ? 

"  Why  should  I  deprive  my  neighbour 
Of  his  goods  against  his  wil!  ? 
Hands  were  made  for  honest  labour. 
Not  to  plunder  nor  to  steal. 

Guide  my  heart,  0  God  of  heaven, 
Lest  I  covet  what 's  not  mine — 
Lest  I  take  what  is  not  given, 

Guide  my  hands  and  heart  from  sin." 

Had  the  bird  been  able  to  read  and  reason,  it 
!ould  not  have  selected  a  text  more  appropriate 
or  reproof  and  instruction  than  this.  What 
>vas  contrived  and  done  "  in  secret,"  was  thus 
condemned  from  the  housetop.  At  all  events,  it 
;an  do  your  readers  no  harm  to  remind  them 
hat,  when  they  do  wrong,  God  sees  them,  and 
:an  send  them  reproof  even  by  means  of  a  bird. 
[  have  not  forgotten  the  lesson  presented  to  me 
Dy  the  leaf  of  paper  which  had  been  fixed  to  the 
lest  of  a  poor  sparrow. — Selected. 


For  "The  Friend." 

REMARKABLE  DELUSIONS. 

A  little  volume  of  simple  guise,  published  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  and  bearing  the  above  title, 
has  seemed  to  me  to  contain  much  matter  of  such 
general  concernment,  that  I  have  ventured  to 
present  some  extracts  for  insertion  in  the  columns 
— jealously  guarded  doubtless,  as  they  have  need 
to  be — of  our  weekly  "  Friend."  The  work  is 
but  one  of  a  numerous  series,  equally  unpretend- 
ing in  appearance,  and  embracing  a  variety  of 
subjects,  issued  both  in  England  and  America  by 
the  associations  known  as  the  "  London  Religious 
Tract  Society,"  and  the  "  American  Sunday 
School  Union."  Those  two  bodies  being  alike 
composed  of  representatives  from  divers  sects  of 
Christian  professors,  these  publications  are  ac- 
cordingly secured,  by  a  mere  compromise  of 
views,  against  various  eccentricities  of  doctrine, 
whilst  pointing — some  of  them  at  least — with  in- 
structive uniformity,  from  the  particular  phases 
and  revolutions  of  nature  and  life,  to  the  great 
controlling  and  animating  Centre.  It  may  never- 
theless be  remarked,  that  some  expressions  are 
to  be  found  in  them  which  betray  the  hmited 
scope  of  the  imaginary  catholicity  which  may 
have  been  thus  artificially  arrived  at.  Such,  for 
example,  is  that  grave,  though  frequent  and  not 
unaccountable  perversion  of  language,  which 
would  confound  the  collection  of  inspired  writings 
which  are  extant  in  the  present  day  under  the 
name  of  the  "Bible,"  with  the  divine,  indivisible, 
and  operative  Word,  to  which  they  witness, 
which  "  was  in  the  beginning,"  which  "  endureth 
forever,"  and  which  is  "  nigh  in  the  heart." 

To  the  usual  readers  of  "The  Friend,"  it  may 
seem  superfluous  to  say  that  the  sentiment  thus 
confessed  cannot  rank  as  a  catholic  sentiment, 
either  by  virtue  of  a  unanimous  recognition 
amongst  Christian  professors,  or  of  any  applica- 
bility to  the  case  of  the  multitudes  in  all  ages, 
who  have  not  had  those  outward  memorials  at 
command,  but  whom  we  cannot  believe  to  have 
been  therefore  shut  out  from  the  care  of  the  uni- 
versal Father,  "  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being."  Inasmuch,  however,  as  this 
mode  of  speech  may  be  met  with  in  the  course  of 
the  following  selections,  a  few  words  of  dissent 
seem  to  be  called  for.  Before  committing  the 
selections  to  the  reader's  attention,  1  will  further 
simply  notice  two  passages  in  the  early  portion  of 
them,  alter  {he  general  remark,  that  no  liberty 
has  been  taken  with  the  text  beyond  that  of 
abridgment.  The  first  of  those  passages  is  that 
which  seems  verbally  to  deprive  "  faith,"  or  the 
"exercise  of  faith,"  of  any  universal  or  vital  im- 
portance in  the  course  of  Christian  duty,  by  the 
assertion  of  a  preliminary  duty  in  which  it  bears 
no  part.  If  this  be  so,  the  assertion  may  perhaps 
be  overlooked,  as  a  mere  metaphysical  blunder 
of  but  little  present  importance,  where  the  practi- 
cal bearing  of  the  context  is  so  obvious  and  so 
truthful.  The  other  passage  to  be  noticed,  is  the 
last  in  the  introductory  extract,  where  I  would 
suggest  a  mental  alteration  of  three  words,  which 
may  bring  the  sense  more  into  accordance  with 
2  Cor.  iv.  18,  and  other  scriptures.  The  "prone- 
ness  of  man  to  believe"  will  thus  be  understood, 
if  the  reader  assents,  to  be  toward  "  the  temporal 
and  external,  rather  than  the  invisible,  however 
real." 

'■'■Introductory. — There  is  no  moral  attainment 
which  has  not  its  negative  as  well  as  its  positive 
side.  Man  has  not  a  nobler  prerogative  than 
that  which  is  embodied  in  the  words — to  believe. 
This  is  at  once  his  privilege  and  his  power.  It 
enlarges  his  sphere  of  contemplation,  prompts 
him  to  the  highest  action,  binds  each  individual 


to  his  kind,  soothes  him  with  the  most  lasting  en. 
joyments,  and  constitutes  at  once  the  food  and 
medicine  of  the  soul.  But  faith  is  a  good  only 
when  reason  has  demanded  and  secured  adequate 
grounds  for  its  exercise.  When  these  are  pre- 
sent, belief  ennobles  and  invigorates  man;  when 
they  are  wanting,  it  proves  a  disgrace  and  a 
curse.  The  ruin  of  our  first  parents  was,  that, 
forsaking  their  confidence  in  God,  they  cherished 
faith  in  the  promises  of  the  evil  spirit.  They 
were  thus  seduced  to  destruction.  The  instru- 
ment which,  when  tuned  according  to  the  rules 
of  truth  and  rectitude,  uttered  the  sweetest  melo- 
dies, became,  when  these  were  wanting,  a  frac- 
tured thing,  from  which  nothing  could  proceed 
but  a  chaos  of  wild  sounds,  full  of  discord.  Cre- 
dulity was  man's  first  sin — a  sin  which,  since  that 
moment,  has  been  continually  repeated. 

"  Error  has  thus  become  an  element  insepara- 
ble from  the  existence  of  human  nature.  As,  in 
his  first  fall,  man  had  been  allured  by  the  lying 
promise,  '  Ye  shall  be  as  gods' — so  he  has  since 
that  period  been  ever  deceived  by  some  ambitious 
hope,  as  brilliant  and  as  false  as  that  which  con- 
stituted his  earliest  temptation.  Some  of  the 
errors  into  which  our  fellow-creatures  have  been 
led  will  be  recorded  in  the  following  pages.  But 
those  which  we  can  here  enumerate  are  only  spe- 
cimens, and  many  of  them  specimens  of  dulusioa 
in  its  mildest  form.  The  greater  developments 
of  credulity  are  not  within  our  present  scope. 

all  sin  is  credulity  of  tJie  false;  all  virtue 
springs  from  belief  of  the  true. 

"  The  subject,  however,  in  its  secondary  mani- 
festations alone,  is  both  vast  and  distressing.  The 
idolatry  which  clings  to  a  material  representation 
of  the  Divinity ;  the  intolerance  which  demands 
homage  to  the  past,  and  refuses  to  acknowledge 
all  advance  of  intelligence;  the  mad  hopes  by 
which  mankind  have  been  disgraced,  and  the  wars 
by  which  they  have  been  desolated;  the  fruitless 
projects  of  the  ignorant  and  designing  ;  the  intem- 
perance which  has  proved  the  bane  of  one  crowd, 
and  the  licentiousness  which  has  proved  the  ruin 
of  another;  the  idle  amusements  of  the  frivolous, 
and  the  dark  passions  of  the  malignant;  the  de- 
sire for  the  undue  prolongation  of  human  life  ;  the 
baseless  dreams  of  the  covetous,  and  the  desire  of 
the  dissatisfied  to  pry  into  the  secret  and  un- 
known ; — these,  and  a  thousand  kindred  errors, 
all  have  their  origin  in  a  single  principle,  the 
proneness  of  man  to  be  flattered  by  his  wishes, 
and  to  believe  in  the  immediate  and  the  sensible, 
rather  than  in  the  remote,  however  real." 

"  Delusions  generally  illustrative  of  prevalent 
popular  ignorance. — The  maxim  that  '  ignorance 
is  the  mother  of  devotion,'  is  one  which  will  be 
unhesitatingly  rejected  by  the  true  Christian. 
Pure  scriptural  religion,  he  knows,  invites  instead 
of  shunning  the  light.  '  That  the  soul  be  without 
knowledge  is  not  good,'  is  a  rule  which  he  ap- 
plies, not  only  to  the  life  to  come,  but  to  that 
which  now  is."  "  It  is  only  when  we  take  a  back- 
ward glance  at  society,  that  we  see  the  full  con- 
trast between  the  results  of  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, and  can  recognize  aright  the  obligations 
we  owe  to  the  former.  The  facts  recorded  in  the 
present  chapter  will  tend,  we  hope,  practically  to 
impress  this  truth  upon  our  readers. 

"  The  pagan  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans was  replete  with  omens.  Days,  lucky  or 
unlucky ;  imaginary  prognostics,  afforded  by  the 
entrails  of  sacrificed  victims;  the  act  of  sneezing 
at  certain  periods  of  the  day,  or  in  certain  direc- 
tions from  the  body ;  the  salutary  virtues  of  spittle 
in  averting  evil  influences;  the  flight  of  birds  ;  the 
rolling  of  thunder;  the  ravings  of  maniucj; — 
these,  and  many  similar  occurrences,  interpreted 
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by  priests  who  did  not  fail  to  employ  them  for 
their  own  purposes,  occur  perpetually  in  the 
pages  of  ancient  authors.  They  thus  transmitted 
a  legacy  of  credulity  to  a  posterity  sufficiently 
eager  to  turn  it  to  account.  Many  of  these  su- 
perstitions were  derived  from  Jewish  sources, 
especially  from  the  Rabbins,  a  remarkably  fan- 
tastical and  imaginative  tribe.  The  Druidicul 
religion  of  ancient  Britain  and  the  contiguous 
parts  of  the  continent  was  not  less  credulous.  All 
readers  of  ancient  British  history  are  familiar 
with  the  name  of  the  misletoe,  [viscum  album,)  a 
parasitical  plant,  which  took  root  within  the  bark 
of  the  oak,  though  now  very  rarely  found  on  that 
tree,  and  bears  flowers  and  fruit.  It  is  believed 
to  have  derived  its  sanctity,  not  only  from  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  it  was  found,  namely, 
on  the  wood  of  the  tree  then  commonly  selected 
for  their  worship,  but  also  from  the  circumstance 
that  its  leaves  and  berries  grow  in  clusters  of 
three,  deemed  by  the  Druids  a  mystical  number. 
.  .  .  The  shamrock,  or  trefoil,  was  regarded  by 
the  Irish  Druids  as  possessed  of  a  similar  sanctity. 

"  The  Saxon  conquerors  of  these  islands 
brought  over  with  them,  as  elements  of  their 
ferocious  religion,  many  similar  superstitions.  .  . 
Many  of  these  notions  were  retained,  scarcely 
modified,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  when  christian- 
ized, (to  use  that  word  in  a  very  popular  sense,) 
and  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  religion  possessed 
by  our  forefathers  is  shown  in  nothing  more 
strongly  than  in  the  laws  enacted  to  repress  the 
spells  and  incantations  prevalent  in  those  days  of 
imperfect  enlightenment.  .  .  .  The  falling  of  the 
salt ;  the  bleeding  of  the  nose;  the  crossing  of 
one's  path  by  a  jay,  a  squirrel,  or  a  hare  ;  the 
killing  of  animals  designed  lor  food,  at  any  other 
season  than  that  of  the  full  moon  ;  the  putting  ol 
the  foot  into  the  wrong  shoe  ;  stammering  in  the 
beginning  of  a  speech  ;  washing  hands  in  the  wa- 
ter used  by  another;  the  breaking  of  a  mirror; 
the  croaking  of  ravens  or  of  crows ;  the  appear- 
ance of  magpies,  especially  if  there  were  a  pair; 
the  ticking  of  the  scarab"<Eus,  called  the  deulh- 
watch;  the  withering  of  the  bay-tree  ; — were  in 
those  days  omens  of  peculiarly  sinister  import." 

"The  minds  of  sailors — men  peculiarly  remov- 
ed from  the  ordinary  advantages  of  education — 
are  still  extremely  full  of  such  superstitions.  If 
wind  be  wanting,  whistling  is  the  approved  mode 
of  praying  for  it,  and  they  will  seriously  check  an 
unwary  passenger  if  he  shall  happen  to  whistle 
when  the  wind  is  high  ;  they  regard  the  presence 
of  children  on  board  ship  as  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  success  of  their  voyage;  and  the  horncd- 
ness  of  the  moon  is  nn  infallible  sign  of  the  ap- 
proaching weather.  How  many  vessel.'^,  even 
now,  have  a  iiorse-shoe  nailed  to  some  part  ol 
Ilie  rudder,  us  a  token  of  good  luck  1" 
(To  be  contlDued.) 


GLEANINGS  FOR  '  THE  FRIEND." 

The  remains  of  two  Roman  villas  have  recently 
been  disinterred  on  and  near  the  line  of  the  Lon- 
don and  North-western  Railway. 

In  one,  lour  rooms  or  divisions  have  been  un- 
covered in  a  row,  all  of  the  same  width,  viz.,  I23i 


tering  of  the  walls  was  in  fragments.  Many  col 
ours  were  used  in  ornamenting  the  interior  sur 
face.  Specimens  in  great  variety  of  shades  of 
the  following  hues  were  found  : — white,  red, 
black,  green,  purple,  olive,  yellow,  brown,  choco- 
late, buff,  blue  and  pink.  The  rooms  seemed  to 
have  been  warmed  by  means  of  heated  air  intro- 
duced through  flues:  one  of  these  measured  2  feet 
by  14  inches. 

Some  small  objects  were  found  among  the  rub- 
bish :  a  bronze  bell  formed  like  a  sleigh  bell,  a 
spoon  4  inches  long,  a  beautiful  pin  in  bronze  4^ 
inches  long,  a  pair  of  very  broad  tweezers  with 
serrated  edges,  a  needle  or  bodkin,  &c.,  a 
piece  of  window-glass  appears  to  have  been  ma- 
nufactured by  pouring  the  glass  upon  a  stone 
slab,  or  some  substance  flat  yet  rough,  and  flat- 
tening it  by  blows  of  an  instrument  like  a  ham- 
mer, the  indentations  of  which  remain.  Two 
iron  knives  of  Roman  form  and  a  vast  number 
of  bits  of  coloured  pottery  were  found,  some  or- 
namented by  indented  lines  forming  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  what  is  called  engine-turning.  A 
considerable  number  of  coins  were  picked  up, 
ranging  from  the  time  of  Domiiian  to  the  latest 
barbarous  imitations  of  Roman  coins. 

Whether  the  present  government  of  France 
may  prove  ephemeral  or  not,  the  Emperor  is  re- 
solved to  have  some  abiding  proofs  in  Paris  of  his 
reign.  Fifty  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  said,  will 
not  more  than  pay  for  the  magnificent  works  he 
has  projected,  and  which  are  now  in  progress. — 
First,  a  railway  is  being  carried  entirely  round 
Paris,  so  constructed  that  it  will  unite  all  the 
railways  which  radiate  from  the  metropolis,  thus 
enabling  cars  to  pass  from  one  road  to  any  other 
without  delay,  and  rendering  the  transfer  of  bag- 
gage and  passengers  from  depot  to  depot,  by  other 
modes  of  conveyance,  no  longer  needful. 

Two  magnificent  streets  are  being  made  through 
some  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  Paris.  One 
extends  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  along  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuilleries  for  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Villc  ; 
its  width  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  famous 
Regent  street  in  London.  The  houses  on  each 
side  are  to  be  like  palaces,  of  a  beautiful  white 
stone,  six  and  seven  stories  in  height.  The 
ground  floors  will  form  magnificent  shops.  The 
other  street,  which  will  also  be  very  handsome, 
will  begin  at  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  and  run  up  across 
the  Boulevard  to  the  Strasburg  railway  station. 
They  propose  also  to  pull  down  one  entire  side  of 
the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  to  make  the  street  twice  as 
broad  as  it  is  at  present,  and  to  plant  it  with 
trees. 

Behind  the  Hotel  de  Ville  they  have  just  com- 
pleted a  magnificent  and  extensive  barrack,  to 
serve  as  a  fort  to  coinniand  the  Hotel  and  the 
streets  opening  upon  it,  which  will  render  it  difli 


sight  worth  seeing;  "2500  men  are  employed  on 
this  work  alone*  i 
The  whole  interior  of  the  Louvre  has  been  I 
restored,  and  most  gorgeously  decorated.  | 
The  quays  are  being  completely  finished  and! 
put  in  order,  and  they  are  rebuilding  several  ol' 
the  oldest  of  the  stone  bridges  across  the  Seine, 
No  sewers  discharge  into  the  river;  and  means 
are  now  being  provided  to  prevent  even  the  sur- 
face drainage  of  the  quais  from  falling  into  it. 

Many  of  the  principal  places  for  worship  are 
being  anew  embellished  at  an  enormous  expense. 
The  great  market-place  is  being  constructed  on  £ 
grand  scale. 

Besides  all  these  great  works,  there  is  onti 
which  promises  to  be  not  less  magnificent  or  cost ; 
ly — the  vast  palace  erecting  for  the  Exhibition  o 
1855.  It  is  to  be  of  stone,  between  800  and  90(, 
feet  long  by  about  400  feet  broad.  The  wall: 
are  a  long  series  of  massive  arches  rising  om 
above  another,  each  arch  being  intended  ti 
form  one  great  window  of  glass.  Each  lon| 
side  is  broken  by  a  great  building,  which  project, 
some  distance,  and  contains  one  of  the  principal 
arched  entrances,  and  the  offices  and  apartment! 
for  the  superintendents  and  officers  of  the  Exliibil 
tion.  The  effect  already  produced  by  the  lonjl 
series  of  massive  stone  arches  rising  over  arches! 
which  by  the  very  repetition  increases  the  idea  O; 
size  and  grandeur,  is  very  remarkable. 

Next  perhaps  in  point  of  interest  is  the  publii 
Library,  which  has  been  opened  near  the  Pani 
theon.  It  contains  about  200,000  volumes,  am 
is  free  to  all  comers.  The  building,  which  hai 
great  architectural  merit,  is  of  stone.  The  inle| 
rior  is  elegantly  and  admirably  arranged,  and 
very  simple  and  ingenious  plan  has  been  devisei 
to  prevent  the  readers  injuring  the  books  by  fin 
gering  them. 

But  of  all  the  improvements  which  have  beel 
effected  in  Paris  during  the  last  four  years,  th 
one  which  is  the  most  surprising,  is  the  remarlif 
able  cleanliness  of  the  streets.  This  is  true  nc| 
only  of  the  principal,  but  also  of  the  smaller  thcl 
roughfares.  Street-sweepers  with  their  number) 
and  badges  are  at  work  everywhere.  No  one 
allowed  to  brush  out  of  the  shops  or  throw  out  (I 
the  windows  any  rubbish  whatever,-  between 
A.  M,  and  9  p.  m.  If  after  the  latter  hour,  anji 
thing  is  thrown  out,  the  night  dustmen  remove  ij 

For  "The  Fn(-iiil  ' 


WORD  TO  TUE  YOUTH. 


Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  in  i 
manner  behoves  the  young  and  risir 


long  as  the  army  can  be 
heart  of  I'aris  by  a  coup 


cult  henceforward,  so 
relied  on,  to  seize  the 
clc  nitiin. 

Next  in  importance  to  these  great  works  is  the 
one  which  is  already  considerably  advanced  in 
the  Place  du  Carrousel.  All  the  houses  which 
formerly  incumbered  this  s|)lendid  square,  and 


feet,  and  varying  from  G\  feet  to  18  feet  in  the!  shut  out  the  view  of  the  Louvre  from  the  Tuille 


other  direction.  They  appear  lo  have  been  floor 
ed  with  tiles;  the  floors  of  three  laid  with  red  tiles 
were  in  excellent  preservation.  One  upnrlment, 
the  pavement  of  which  was  much  damaged,  was 
decorated  with  tiles  of  various  devices  and  colours 
— black,  red,  yellow,  white  and  blue.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  foundation  walla  appear  to 
have  been  built  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or, 
at  least,  on  a  level  with  the  flooring.    The  plas- 


rics,  have  been  pulled  down,  and  at  present  the 
vast  extent  of  the  two  palaces  stands  disclosed. 
The  wing  of  the  Tuilleries  facing  the  river  has 
been  entirely  restored,  while  the  other  wing, 
which  forms  one  side  of  a  great  part  of  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  is  being  built  in  the  most  solid  manner, 
with  massive  stone  walls,  and  in  many  parts  with 
stone-arched  roofs.  The  scaflblding  which  has 
been  erected  all  along  this  side  is  in  itself  quite  a 


As  we  are  favoured  with  a  measure  or  manifc| 
tation  of  the  grace  of  God  freely  given  to  i' 
through  his 
especial 

generation  to  live  in  obedience  to  its  heaven 
teachings,  that  thereby  they  may  be  led  in  tl 
path  of  safety  and  peace.  This  manifestation 
God's  love  and  mercy  appears  in  many  instanc 
at  a  very  early  age,  tendering  and  contriting  t 
heart,  and  leading  to  obedience  to  parents  in  fill 
love.  As  these  leelings  are  cherished,  the  he 
venly  gift  manifests  more  and  more  the  thin 
which  belong  to  life  everlasting,  as  well  as  thu 
of  a  contrary  nature,  that  lead  down  to  the  chai 
bers  of  death  :  so  that  by  the  illuminations  of  l 
light  of  Christ,  and  obedience  thereto,  the  tnii 
gradually  becomes  enlightened,  and  the  soul  c 
ablcd  to  love  and  serve  its  Creator  in  the  days' 
youth. 

If  our  dear  Friends  who  arc  now  in  the  moi' 
ing  of  their  day,  were  rightly  concerned  to  gi' 
heed  to,  and  obey  the  Witness  which  God  hf 
placed  for  himself  in  them,  there  would  be  ma' 
more  brought  forward  from  the  different  rani 
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lio  in  their  lives  and  conversation,  vj'ould  give 
tisfactory  evidence  of  their  faithfulness  to  Him 
ho  hath  called  us  all  to  glory  and  to  virtue, 
hey  would  be  careful  in  their  associations, 
loosing  for  companions  those  who  would  be 
:ely  to  strengthen  and  comfort  them  in  their 
i  deavours  to  live  a  godly  life,  shunning  those 
10  would  be  likely  to  lead  them  away  from  the 
Dtsteps  of  the  flock  of  Christ;  bearing  in  mind 
e  force  of  that  apostolic  language,  "  Evil  com- 
Linications  corrupt   good   manners."    A  care 
3uld  also  rest  upon  them,  to  avoid  all  kinds  of 
in  and  frivolous  reading,  with  which  the  world 
liounds,  and  to  choose  that  which  is  substantial, 
id  which  under  the  Divine  blessing,  tends  to 
]omote  a  settlement  on  that  Rock,  against  which 
t|3  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail. 
iThe  subject  of  reading  is  one  of  importance, 
id  ought  to  claim  ihe  serious  consideration  of 
i ,  especially  the  young  and  inexperienced.  Very 
Ijsat  are  the  dangers  attendant  on  letting  out  the 
1  nd  after  a  kind  of  reading  that  is  light  and  im- 
jinalive,  unworthy  the  attention  of  beings,  whose 
(  ty  as  well  as  interest  it  is,  to  live  each  day  as 
ibugh  it  were  their  last.    Its  natural  tendency 
i|to  enervate  the  mind,  and  to  create  a  disrelish 
•  that  which  is  solid  and  edifying. 
It  is  under  feelings  of  earnest  solicitude  for  ths 
eservation  of  our  beloved  youth  within  the  pre- 
fving  fear  of  God,  that  this  word  of  exhortation 
i^ritten.    Having  myself  trod  the  slippery  paths 
which  it  is  your  lot  now  to  move,  1  am  not  unac- 
ainted  with  the  dangers  which  attend  you.  May 
u  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  "the  fear  of  the  Lord 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  and  be  careful  to 
iy  his  voice  as  made  known  by  his  Spirit  in 
ur  hearts;  which  will  lead  you  to  be  sober  and 
ious,  and  give  you  a  desire  to  read  the  Holy 
Jriptures,  and  the  writings  approved  by  our 
igious  Society. 

Access  to  these  writings  is  easy  at  this  day,  in 
tnparison  with  what  it  was  years  ago;  but  I 
ffr  there  is  not  an  improvement  proportionate  to 
ti  favours  vouchsafed.    Are  there  not  many 
B  ong  you,  who  though  not  indulging  in  reading 
more  licentious  works  of  the  day,  such  as 
els,  plays  and  romances,  are  yet  very  much 
orbed  with  newspaper  and  other  light  and  tri- 
publications,  seldom  taking  time  or  having 
inalion  ibr  that  which  is  more  substantial  ? 
ear  young  Friends,  prize  your  privileges.  In 
first  place,  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  diligently, 
h  your  minds  directed  to  Christ,  of  whom  they 
tify.    They  are  truly  a  declaration  of  the 
ngs  most  surely  to  be  believed,  and  are  "  pro- 
f|ble  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
iitruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God 
uy  be  perfect  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
{Ipd  works."    As  your  minds  are  rightly  exer- 
ted when  engaged  in  this  reasonable  and  salu- 
t|y  duty,  the  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
\)ich  was  promised  by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples, 
f  d  which  he  said,  "  shall  teach  you  all  things, 
id  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance  what- 
siver  I  have  said  unto  you,"  will  not  fail  to  open 
t  you,  as  it  may  be  consistent  with  the  Divine 
^  1,  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  these  writings 
(  inspired  penman,  to  your  comfort  and  edifica- 
t.n ;  and  as  you  advance  in  years,  you  will  ex- 


rience  a  growth  in  grace,  and  in  the  saving 
lowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
In  the  second  place,  read  the  writings  approved 
by  our  religious  Society,  particularly  those  of 
r  early  Friends,  that  you  may  become  acquaint- 
with.the  doctrines  and  testimonies  which  have 
m  upheld  by  the  faithful  among  us  from  that 
le  to  the  present ;  and  may  also  see  the  wonder- 
rking  power  of  God  in  and  towards  those 


witnesses  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  whom  he  strengthened 
to  endure  a  great  fight  of  affliction,  long  and  tedious 
imprisonments,  confiscation  of  goods,  cruel  mock- 
ings  and  beatings  ;  and  in  some  instances  even 
the  laying  down  of  life,  as  a  testimony  for  him. 
You  will  see  also  the  faithfulness  of  many  of  your 
brethren  and  sisters  in  the  earlier  walks  of  life, 
who,  when  their  parents  were  haled  to  prison,  be- 
cause of  their  allegiance  to  the  law  of  their  God, 
were  constrained  to  follow  their  example,  and  to 
assemble  themselves  together,  even  in  the  midst  of 
persecution.  Thus  in  the  absence  of  their  faithful 
suffering  parents,  their  meetings  were  kept  up,  and 
these  young  Friends  gave  evidence  thereby,  that 
they  chose  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of 
God  rather  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for 
a  season. 

I  would  most  affectionately  recommend  to  you 
the  perusal  of  the  dying  sayings  of  the  devoted 
servants  and  handmaids  of  the  Lord,  many  of 
which  are  contained  in  a  work  entitled  "  Piety 
Promoted."  Therein  you  will  see  the  working  of 
divine  grace  upon  their  hearts,  who,  though  men 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  were  enabled 
thereby  to  serve  the  Lord  in  their  day  and  gene- 
ration, and  at  the  winding  up  of  all  things  here 
below,  through  the  quickening  virtue  of  divine  life 
in  their  souls,  could  testify,  that  ihey  had  not  fol- 
lowed cunningly  devised  fables,  but  real  substan- 
tial truth.  They  could  adopt  the  language,  "  O 
death  where  is  ihy  sting,  O  grave  where  is  thy 
victory."  As  you  are  seeking  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  blessed  realities  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  testimonies  of  this  so  great  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive, 
and  to  raise  in  you  the  fervent  mental  desire, 
"  O  that  I  might  die  the  death  of  the  righieous, 
and  that  my  last  end  might  be  like  his." 

O  that  the  attention  of  the  beloved  youth  of  our 
Society  might  be  more  turned  to  that  kind  of  read- 
ing which  is  edifying,  and  worthy  the  atteniion 
of  beings  who  are  accountable  to  God  for  the 
occupancy  of  their  time  and  their  talents;  and  a 
determination  be  manifested  by  them  to  turn  away 
from  that  which  has  a  tendency  to  lead  the  mind 
from  a  state  of  watchfulness  in  which  alone  there 
is  safety,  and  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  against 
many  publications  in  our  land,  which  are  engines 
of  Satan  to  obstruct  the  coming  and  spread  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  dear  Son  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  men. 

As  the  beloved  youth  were  given  up  to  serve  the 
Lord,  it  would  be  given  us  to  see  our  sons  grow 
up  under  the  nurturing  care  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel,  and  our  daughters  being  kept  in  the  same 
blessed  enclosure,  would  become  polished  after  the 
similitude  of  a  palace.  Thus  sons  and  daughters 
would,  in  the  Lord's  lime,  be  prepared  to  fill  the 
vacant  seats  of  those  who  have  been  removed 
(rom  the  church  militant  to  the  church  triumphant, 
and  enabled  to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind 
the  same  thing,  to  the  help,  strength  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  body  of  Christ. 

Lastly,  dear  young  Friends,  who  are  now  just 
setting  out  in  lil'e,  you  are  often  the  objects  of  my 
very  tender  solicitude.  May  you  be  kept  in  the 
holy  enclosure,  and  be  preserved  from  all  that 
would  mar  your  peace,  or  obstruct  your  growth 
in  grace. 

Let  the  fear  of  God  be  always  before  your  eyes, 
remembering  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
As  this  is  your  happy  experience,  it  will  prove  to 
you  as  a  heavenly  ballast,  by  which  the  poor 
bark,  under  the  direction  of  the  Captain  of  salva- 
tion, may  be  preserved  from  upsetting  upon  the 
ocean  of  time,  when  the  winds  of  adversity  which, 
more  or  less,  beat  upon  most,  may  be  felt  by  you. 
Remember  the  scripture  language,  "  Seekest  thou 


great  things  for  thyself,  seek  them  not."  As  this 
saying  was  applicable  and  proper  to  him  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  so  it  remains  to  be  safe  and  ne- 
cessary to  be  observed  at  the  present  day.  As 
your  desires  for  accumulating  are  within  the  limi- 
tations of  truth,  you  will  be  kept  from  embarking 
in  hazardous  enterprises,  and  being  contented  in 
the  sphere  in  which  it  may  be  your  lot  to  move, 
you  will  be  favoured  to  experience  that  godliness 
with  contentment  is  great  gain.  Should  you, 
through  the  blessings  of  Providence  upon  your 
honest  labour  and  prudent  care,  be  favoured  with 
a  large  increase,  do  not  set  your  hearts  upon  it. 
For,  if  you  do,  it  will  choke  the  good  seed  in  you  ; 
and  the  plant  of  renown  that  should  bring  forth 
fruit  to  the  praise  of  the  great  husbandman,  will 
become  unfruitful. 
Ohio,  First  Mo.  9th,  1854. 


The  "  Oldest  Inhabitant:''— On  the  15th  ult., 
died,  on  the  plantation  of  Edmund  B.  Richardson, 
in  Baden  county,  N.  C,  Judy,  a  slave,  aged  one 
hundred  and  ten  years.  She  was  one  of  the  eight 
slaves  who,  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  were  the  first 
settlers  on  the  plantation  where  she  died,  within 
one  mile  of  Cape  Fear  River.  Of  the  other 
seven,  one  died  over  90  years  of  age,  another  93, 
and  a  third  81.  Two  are  yet  living,  one  75,  and 
the  other  over  60  years  of  age.  Within  five  miles 
of  the  place  where  Judy  died,  lived  William  Prid- 
gen,  whose  death,  at  the  age  of  122  years,  we 
recorded  some  four  or  five  years  ago. — Fayette- 
ville  Observer. 


"  A  Christian  builds  his  fortitude  on  a  better 
foundation  than  stoicism.  He  is  pleased  with 
every  thing  that  happens  to  him,  because  he  knows 
it  could  not  happen  unless  it  had  first  pleased  God, 
and  that  which  pleases  him  must  be  best.  He  is 
assured  that  no  new  thing  can  befall  him,  and 
that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Father,  who  will  prove 
him  with  no  affliction  that  resignation  cannot  con- 
quer, or  that  death  cannot  cure," — Lacon. 


"Afflictions  if  we  make  a  discreet  use  of  them, 
are  messengers  of  love  from  heaven  to  invite  us 
thither," 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  21,  185-1. 


Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  daily  papers  have 
teemed  with  accounts  of  disasters  at  sea,  by  which 
a  large  number  of  persons  have  lost  their  lives. 
None  however  have  excited  a  deeper  interest  than 
the  wreck  of  the  steamer  San  Francisco,  which 
sailed  from  New  York  on  the  22d  of  last  month, 
bound  for  California,  and  having  on  board  about 
750  individuals — passengers  and  crew,  the  greater 
part  being  United  States  troops, 

A  vessel  which  arrived  last  week  at  Boston, 
reported  having  spoken  the  San  Francisco  at  sea, 
entirely  crippled,  and  having  lost  sight  of  her  dur- 
ing the  night.  Great  anxiety  was  created  by  the 
intelligence,  and  six  or  eight  vessels  were  despatch- 
ed in  search  of  her  ;  but  no  further  intelligence 
was  obtained  until  the  13th  instant,  when  the  Bri- 
tish ship  "  Three  Bells"  arrived  in  New  York  with 
a  large  number  of  passengers,  which  she  had 
rescued  from  the  wreck. 

From  the  different  accounts  published  of  the 
affecting  circumstances,  we  extract  the  following. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  San  Francisco  in  his 
statement  says : 

"At  9  A.  M.,  Thursday  morning,  Dec.  22,  ship  left 
anchorage  off  Quarantine,  with  light  breeze  from  south- 
west and  clear  weather,  and  discharged  pilot ;  hove  log, 
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ship  making  7|  knots  per  hour.  During  the  night  wind 
and  weather  much  the  same. 

"Dec.  24,  (sea  time.) — Moderate  breezes  from  the 
west,  and  cloudy  weather ;  employed  in  bending  stud- 
ding sails,  for  making  all  sail.  At  about  G  p.  m.  wind 
died  away  to  light,  baffling  airs.  The  weather  looking 
very  threatening,  furled  all  sail;  ship  going  8 knots. 
At  9  p.  M.,  wind  came  out  suddenly  and  with  tremen- 
dous force  from  the  north-west,  causing  heavy  sea.  At 
10  p.  M.,  ship  broached  to  ;  set  forespencer  and  fore- 
staysail,  when  she  again  fell  off  before  it;  set  the  fore- 
sail, and  gave  the  engineer  orders  to  give  her  all  the 
steam  he  thought  prudent ;  ship  went  along  10  knots, 
until  11  p.  51.,  when  she  ct/jain  broached  to  in  a  tremendous 
sea,  and  all  endeavours  to  get  her  off  were  unavailing  ; 
blew  away  fore-staysail ;  hauled  up  the  foresail.  At 
about  12  M.  blew  away  forespencer  and  foresail  from  the 
lee  yardarm,  put  a  lashing  on  the  head  of  the  spanker 
to  haul  out  the  clew  ;  ship  laboured  heavily  ;  ordered 
the  troops  forward,  excepting  those  who  could  lay  about 
the  floor  of  the  upper  saloon.  All  this  time  the  ship 
laboured  very  heavily,  laying  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
every  sea  striking  lier  tremendous  blows.  The  engine 
stopped,  the  end  of  the  air-pump  piston-rod  breaking 
off,  and  the  air-pump  buckets  consequently  adrift.  At 
this  time  the  spanker  blew  away,  leaving  the  ship  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  Ship  now 
making  considerable  water.  Steam-pumps  were  kept 
running,  and  hand-pumps  manned  ;  but  the  water  gain- 
ing, the  troops  were  organized  in  bailing  gangs,  to  pass 
up  water  through  the  engine-room.  At  7  a.  m.,  the 
foremast  went  over  the  side,  with  all  attached,  breaking 
about  sis  feet  above  upper  deck.  At  9  a.  m.,  shipped  a 
heavy  sea  amid  ships,  which  stripped  starboard  paddle 
box,  carried  away  starboard  after  king  post,  both  smoke 
stacks,  all  the  upper  saloon,  staving  half  the  quarter- 
deck tiirough,  and  washing  overboard  a  large  number 
of  soldiers.  Col.  Washington,  Major  Taylor  and  wife, 
Capt.  Field  and  two  ladies,  names  unknown,  three  civi- 
lians uiikiiown,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  saloon,  the  sol- 
diers having  been  admitted  to  the  saloon  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  A  waiter  named  Brooke,  and 
the  barlicr,  also  a  young  man  named  Docket,  the  car- 
penter's brother,  were  killed  by  the  crash.  Up  to  this 
time  the  water  had  been  kept  under  ;  but  this  sea  raised 
the  wau-r  in  the  ship  so  much,  that  the  soldiers  almost 
gave  up  in  despair,  and  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  ex- 
ertions the  ship  was  kept  afloat.  A  gang  of  soldiers 
was  set  apart  to  hold  blankets  round  the  shaft  to  pre- 
vent the  flowing  in  of  water — made  an  attempt  to  cut 
away  the  mizzen  mast,  but  the  ship  laboured  so  heavily 
it  was  not  accomplished." 

One  of  the  passengers  says: 

"  While  passing  between  the  second  and  after-cabin, 
I  felt  a  tremendous  sea  strike  the  ship,  but  I  had  no 
idea  of  the  awful  conseqences.  It  was  the  denouement 
— the  finale  of  the  awful  tragedy  whicii  had  been  going 
on  through  the  night.  An  overwhelming  sea  had  struck 
the  ship  on  her  starboard  quarter,  carried  away  the 
starboard  paddle-box,  both  smoke  stacks,  the  whole 
promenade  deck  abaft,  tlie  paddle-boxes,  two  rows  of 
state  rooms,  of  twelve  each,  on  the  main  deck,  and  stove 
in  the  main  deck  hatch.  This  was  the  smallest  part  of 
the  havoc.  At  one  fell  swoop  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  iiuman  beings  were  swept  into  eternity.  The  ma- 
jority were  private  soldiers  of  the  different  companies  of 
the  Third  Artillery.  Four  officers  went  with  them: — 
Col.  Washington,  distinguished  at  IJuena  Vista  and 
other  hard  fought  fields  ;  Maj.  Taylor  and  wife,  Capt. 
Field  and  Lieut.  Smith.  The  sea  was  covered  with 
drowning  men.  The  roar  of  the  tempest  smothered  the 
'  babbling  cry  of  strong  swimmers  in  their  agony.'  In 
a  few  moments  they  sunk  to  rise  no  more  till  the  sen 
gives  up  her  dead.  Two  of  all  the  crowd  .'(ucceedcd  in 
regaining  the  ship — .Mr.  Rankin,  an  army  sutler,  and 
Mr.  ,  merchant,  of  liio  Janeiro. 

"  A  few  moments  had  elapsed  when  I  reache.d  the  sa- 
loon. It  was  filled  with  water  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
two  feet.  The  feninlea  and  children,  mostly  in  their 
night  clothes,  and  wet  to  the  skin,  were  scattered  on 
planks ;  some  wailing  and  sobbing  :  some  apparently 
stupefied  ;  and  some  calmly  awaiting  what  seemed  tiieir 
inevitable  fate.  All  suppo.sed  the  last  hour  had  arrived, 
and  in  a  few  moments  they  should  meet  their  Maker 
face  to  face." 

"  Another  sea  like-that  which  struck  us,  and  our  fate 
had  been  that  of  the  President — not  a  soul  would  have 
survived  to  tell  the  tale.  But  it  plea.ied  a  merciful  and 
all-wise  I'rovidcncf  to  say  to  the  sea,  '  Hitherto  shall 
thou  come,  and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed.'  " 

"  It  was  not  so  to  be.  We  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
foundering ;  but  our  gallant  and  undaunted  commander, 


Capt.  Watkins,  whose  exertions  during  all  that  fearful 
night  had  been  almost  superhuman,  directed  all  his  en- 
ergies to  save  us.  To  lighten  the  ship  and  stop  the 
leaks  were  the  first  objects.  To  break  up  the  hatches 
and  commence  discharging  cargo  was  the  work  of  a 
moment.  Soldiers  and  sailors  all  lent  a  helping  hand, 
and  as  each  man  knew  he  worked  for  his  life,  all  work- 
ed with  a  will.  Stauncheons  were  placed  under  the 
broken  deck,  and  it  was  partially  forced  back  to  its 
place.  It  was  found  that  the  water  gained  upon  us  ra- 
pidly. The  steam  pump  had  become  obstructed.  Fifty 
soldiers  were  detailed  to  commence  bailing.  All  day 
and  all  night  the  work  went  on  without  intermission. 
Still,  with  every  roll  the  ship  took  in  large  quantities  of 
water,  and  we  gained  little  upon  the  leak.  Sunday 
morning,  the  25th,  the  day  of  the  nativity  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  at  last  dawned  upon  us.  The  sky  lighted  up 
a  little  ;  there  was  a  short  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  the 
sea  calmed  a  little.  A  sail  or  two  was  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  none  approached  us.  It  was  a  gloomy 
Christmas  to  us.  The  work  of  bailing  and  pumping 
went  on,  and  we  had  gained  on  the  leak.  Monday,  the 
2Gth,  the  gale  continued  with  little  abatement.  All 
night  Sunday  the  tempest  roared  round  our  devoted 
ship.  The  waves  thundered  against  our  sides  and  stern 
like  cannon  at  the  gates  of  a  beleaguered  city.  Sleep 
was  out  of  the  question.  For  three  nights  we  had  none. 
We  discovered  a  sail  not  far  off.  On  approaching  us 
she  proved  to  be  a  brig;  we  spoke  her.  She  reported 
herself  short  of  provisions,  and  after  supplying  herself 
with  barrels  of  beef  and  pork  we  had  thrown  overboard 
she  went  on  her  way.  On  Sunday,  the  27th,  discovered 
another  sail  bearing  down  upon  us.  She  proved  to  be 
the  bark  Kilby,  of  and  for  Boston,  from  New  Orleans, 
loaded  with  cotton,  thirty-five  days  out.  By  authority 
of  Col.  Gates,  commanding  the  detachment,  she  was 
chartered  for  government  to  convey  the  troops  to  the 
nearest  accessible  post.  Tuesday  was  too  rough  to  dis- 
embark any  part  of  the  command,  but  on  Wednesday, 
the  28th,  Col.  Gates  and  family,  Maj.  Merchant  and 
family,  Col.  Burke,  Captains  Fremont  and  Judd,  with 
their  families,  Drs.  Satterlee  and  Wirts,  with  some 
others  whose  names  are  not  recollected,  were  safely  em- 
barked on  board  the  Kilby.  Some  forty  or  fifty  soldiers, 
and  some  soldiers'  wives,  also  embarked — in  all  nearly 
one  hundred  persons.  Night  came  on,  and  put  a  stop 
to  any  further  operations.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the 
barque  should  lie  by  us  till  all  on  board  the  steamer 
were  disembarked,  but  it  came  on  to  blow  heavily  in 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  she  had  disappeared,  and 
we  saw  her  no  more.  Thus  all  the  hopes  of  escape  we 
based  upon  the  Kilby  were  doomed  to  disappointment; 
and  when,  in  the  morning,  we  could  trace  no  vestige  of 
her  on  the  remotest  verge  of  the  horizon,  we  experi- 
enced the  sickness  of  heart  from  hope  deferred. 

"  Once  more  we  were  alone  on  the  boundless  expanse 
of  waters." 

We  had  now  (Thursday,  the  29th)  reached  the  sixth 
day  since  the  storm  commenced.  We  w^re  about  to 
encounter  death  in  a  new  form.  A  very  large  portion 
of  the  ship's  steerage  had  been  filled  with  cargo,  provi- 
sions, military  stores,  &c.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  portion  left  for  the  soldiers  was  much  crowded.  It 
had  been  expected  we  should  soon  be  in  fine  weather, 
and  that  they  could  sleep  comfortably  in  standee  berths 
on  deck.  When  the  storm  came  that  was  impossible, 
they  were  conse(|Ucntly  driven  below.  Crowded  in 
narrow  quarters,  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  obliged  to  bo 
fed  on  an  insufficient  diet,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
the  galleys,  and  the  impossibility  of  cooking  for  such 
numbers,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  disease  soon 
made  its  appearance.  Add  to  this  the  influence  of  de- 
pressing passions,  anxiety  of  mind,  fright,  and  despond- 
ency, and  it  is  no  wonder  that  tlicy  sickened  and  died. 
The  disease  more  nearly  than  anything  assumed  the 
form  of  Asiatic  cholera — commencing  with  diarrhoea 
and  terminating  in  a  few  hours.  Both  the  army  sur- 
geons having  left,  the  charge  of  the  sick  fell  upon  tl;e 
surgeon  of  the  ship.  To  add  to  our  distress,  nearly  all 
the  medicine  in  the  ship  had  been  cither  washed  over- 
board or  destroyed.  The  mortality  was  necessarily 
great.    For  several  days  it  averaged  ten  deaths  a  day." 

"  During  the  night  of  Friday  or  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day the  3 1st,  the  cheering  sound  rang  through  the  vessel 
that  a  ship  was  at  hand.  A  light  was  discovered  on  the 
bows.  We  immediately  commenced  firing  signal  guns. 
They  were  answered  by  blue  lights  from  the  strange  vsescl. 
When  the  morning  ilawned  we  discovered  a  vessel  with 
Fnglish  colors.  She  came  near  enough  to  speak  us,  but 
the  wind  was  so  light  as  to  render  it  quite  impossible.  We 
resorteil  to  a  kind  of  telegraphic  communication,  by  writ- 
ing on  boards  in  chalk  with  large  letters.  We  succeed- 
ed in  making  her  understond  our  situation,  which,  in- 
deed, was  sufficiently  obvious.  She  promised  to  lie  by  us." 


"  On  Tuesday,  the  3d  January,  our  hearts  were  glac 
dened  by  another  sail,  under  American  colours.  Sli  i 
came  near  enough  to  speak  her,  and  we  learned  thi ' 
she  was  the  Antarctic,  three  days  out  from  New  Yorl 
bound  for  Liverpool.  She  had  five  good  boats,  an 
after  enduring  the  agony  of  suspense  for  so  many  day 
it  seemed  that  the  hour  of  our  deliverence  had  at  la 
arrived.  With  the  aid  of  the  Antarctic's  boats  we  conl 
all  be  conveyed  on  board  the  English  ship,  now  ascei 
tained  to  be  the  Three  Bells,  Captain  Creighton,  < 
Glasgow,  bound  for  New  York.-  The  Bells  had  exper 
enced  much  rough  weather,  and  was  leaky." 

After  great  exertions  they  finally  succeeded  i 
conveying  all  who  remained  after  the  Kilby  w£| 
parted  from  them,  on  board  the  Three  Bells  anj 
the  Antarctic,  and  it  is  cause  for  thankfulnes  i 
that  all  three  vessels  have  arrived  safely  in  per 
though  there  has  necessarily  been  great  sufTeriDj 
among  the  rescued  passengers.  , 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

The. steamships  Baltic  and  Europa  have  arrived  fro 
Liverpool  during  the  last  week.  'The  information  is  ' 
the  29th  ult.  ; 

GREAT  BRITAIN.— Cotton  firm.  Breadstuffs  a 
vancing. 

CHINA. — The  insurgents  are  still  gaining  ground.  | 

LIBERIA. — Sugar  is  being  raised  on  the  St.  Paul 
There  is  a  monthly  communication  with  England. 

CUBA. — The  new  Captain-General  has  liberated  t' 
negroes  known  as  emancipadoes. 

UNITED  STATES.— It  is  rumoured  that  the  Amei 
can  minister  at  Mexico,  has  made  a  treaty  purchasii 
the  Mesilla  Valley  for  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  i 
attempt  is  being  made  in  Congress,  to  repeal  the  M: 
souri  Compromise  Bill,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
braska  territory"  may  hold  slaves. 

Pennsylvania. — Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  li 
Prevalent  diseases,  are  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi.  T 
District  of  Southwark  has  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  f 
a  public  Square.  The  grain  market  firm,  tending 
price  upward. 
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be  informed  that  the  undersigned  has  at  length  rocoi  1 
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so.  But  as  it  is  probable  that  no  further  supply  of  tin 
will  be  received  here,  it  would  be  well  for  those  '« 
wish  to  obtain  copies,  to  apply  for  them  without  mb 
delay.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  price  heris 
$1.15  per  copy,  in  two  volumes;  which,  in  the  pre  if 
instance,  owing  to  the  heavy  damages  to  the  ship  li 
cargo  having  to  be  paid,  in  general  average,  by  all  *• 
ties  interested,  it  is  believed  will  prove  somewhat  b(W 
the  actual  cost. 

W.  Hodgson,  Jr. 
S.  E.  cor.  of  Arch  and  Tenth  strijS. 
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'HYTO-THEOLOGT,  OR  BOTANY  AND  RELIGION. 

j  (Continued  from  page  146.) 

"'On  the  hypothesis  of  transmutation,  in  or- 
cr  to  account  for  the  seeming  adaptation  of  the 
edowments  of  animals  to  their  wants,  it  is  main- 
'tlped  that  the  endowments  are  the  result  of  the 
vlnts  ;  and  that  the  most  striking  attributes  of 
cimals,  those  which   apparently  imply  most 
c|arly  the  providing  skill  of  their  Creator,  have 
hn  brought  forth  by  the  long-repeated  efforts  of 
tji  creatures  to  attain  the  object  of  their  desires, 
^lus  animals,  it  is  said,  with  the  highest  endow- 
tints  have  been  gradually  developed  from  ances- 
t  I  forms  of  the  most  limited  organization  :  thus 
fi,  birds,  and  beasts  have  grown  from  small 
glatinous  bodies,  possessing  some  obscure  prin- 
c|le  of  life  and  the  capacity  of  development ;  and 
t|s  man  himself,  with  all  his  intellectual  and 
r  ral,  as  well  as  physical  privileges,  has  been 
d  ived  from  some  creature  of  the  ape  or  baboon 
t  )e,  urged  by  a  constant  tendency  to  improve, 
oat  least  to  alter  his  condition.    Every  part  of 
t  scheme  is  extremely  arbitrary.  The  capacity 
f,  change,  and  of  being  influenced  by  external 
ccumstances,  such  as  we  really  find  it  in  nature, 
nJ  therefore  such  as  in  science  we  must  repre- 
sit  it,  is  a  tendency  not  to  improve,  but  to  dete- 
rlrate.    When  species  are  modified  by  external 
cl|ises,  they  usually  degenerate,  and  do  not  ad- 
vice; and  there  is  no  instance  of  a  species  ac- 
qring  an  entirely  new  sense,  faculty,  or  organ 
ikddition  to  or  in  place  of  what  it  had  before. 
Fnce,  on  a  full  consideration  of  the  whole  sub- 
j't,  the  conclusions  to  which  we  arrive  are,  that 
r  ,  only  is  the  doctrine  of  transmutation  of  spe- 
cs in  itself  disproved  by  the  best  physiological 
r  .sonings,  but  the  additional  assumptions  which 
31  requisite  to  enable  its  advocates  to  apply  it  to 
t :  explanation  of  the  geological  and  other  phe- 
'  rifiena  of  the  earth,  are  altogether  gratuitous 
3  i  fantastical.'    The  ablest  refutation  of  these 
e  oneous  views,  and  the  full  exposition  of  their 
t  dency  to  pervert  truth,  is  given  by  Hugh  Mil- 
1 ,  in  his  excellent  work,  entitled  '  The  Foot- 
p  ats  of  the  Creator.' 

/Three  marked  epochs  have  been  noticed  by 
1,  fjsil-botanists,  characterized  by  the  predomi- 
;  rlice  of  certain  great  divisions  of  plants:  1.  The 
of  acrogens  ;  2.  The  reign  of  gymnosperms, 
c  naked-seeded  dicotyledons  ;  3.  The  reign  of 
t  *kio-sperms,  or  of  monocotyledons  and  dicoty- 
li'ons,  with  seeds  in  seed-vessels. 

'The  Reign  of  Acrogens.    In  this  epoch  the 
f  lilies  of  ferns  and  their  allies  predominated,  so 


far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  fossil  remains.  Be- 
sides these,  however,  there  were  many  specimens 
of  coniferous  or  cone-bearing  dicotyledons.  This 
embraces  the  great  coal  formation.  These  re- 
present various  species  of  extinct  ferns,  and  their 
allies.  The  ferns  belong  to  the  genera  Neuropte- 
ris,  Sphenopteris,  and  Pecopieris; — their  allies 
being  Lepidodendron,  Sigillaria,  Calamiies  re- 
sembling in  some  respects  horsetails,  and  Stig- 
maria,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  roots  of  Sigil- 
laria. 

"  Coal  is  well  ascertained  to  be  of  vegetable 
origin,  and  was  probably  formed  by  the  compres- 
sion of  immense  trunks  of  acrogens  and  of  other 
trees  which  were  drifted  into  large  troughs  or 
basins  by  the  action  of  water.  It  is  rare  to  find 
any  distinct  vegetable  structure  in  coal,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  produced  by  the  compress- 
ing force  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  In 
some  kinds  of  coal,  however,  cellular  and  other 
structures  have  been  detected,  on  examining  sec- 
tions of  them  under  the  microscope.  The  mass 
of  vegetation  concerned  in  the  formation  of  our 
coal  beds  must  have  been  enormous.  The  pros- 
pective beneficence  of  the  Creator  is  seen  in  cov- 
ering the  earth  at  that  epoch  of  its  history  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  in  storing  it  up  in  sub- 
terranean strata  as  enduring  beds  of  coal,  which, 
by  the  subsequent  volcanic  actions,  have  been 
rendered  accessible  to  man,  and  have  become  to 
him  in  these  later  days  the  source  of  heat  and 
light.  Thus,  while  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
given  to  man  whence  to  obtain  his  food,  the  sub- 
strata are  made  to  furnish  that  material  which  is 
required  to  dress  it,  and  to  raise  man  in  the  scale 
of  civilization. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  Bohemian  coal  mines, 
Buckland  remarks,  'The  most  elaborate  imitations 
of  living  foliage  upon  the  painted  ceilings  of  Ita- 
lian palaces,  bear  no  comparison  with  the  beaute- 
ous profusion  of  extinct  vegetable  forms  with 
which  the  galleries  of  these  instructive  coal  mines 
are  overhung.  The  roof  is  covered  as  with  a 
canopy  of  gorgeous  tapestry  enriched  with  fes- 
toons of  most  graceful  foliage,  flung  in  wild  and 
irregular  profusion  over  every  portion  of  its  sur- 
face. The  effect  is  heightened  by  the  contrast  of 
the  coal-black  colour  of  these  vegetables  with  the 
light  groundwork  of  the  rock  to  which  they  are 
attached.  The  spectator  feels  himself  transport- 
ed, as  if  by  enchantment,  into  the  forests  of  an- 
other world ;  he  beholds  trees  of  forms  aud  cha- 
racters now  unknown  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  presented  to  his  senses,  almost  in  the  beau- 
ty and  vigour  of  their  primeval  life ;  their  scaly 
stems,  and  bending  branches  with  their  delicate 
apparatus  of  foliage,  are  all  spread  forth  before 
him,  little  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  countless 
ages,  and  bearing  faithful  records  of  extinct  sys- 
tems of  vegetation,  which  began  and  terminated 
in  times  of  which  these  relics  are  the  infallible 
historians.  Such  are  the  grand  herbaria  wherein 
these  most  ancient  remains  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom are  preserved,  in  a  state  of  integrity  little 
short  of  their  living  perfection,  under  conditions 
of  our  planet  which  exist  no  more.' 

"  The  vegetation  of  the  Coal  Epoch  seems  to 
resemble  most  that  of  islands  in  the  midst  of  vast 


oceans,  and  the  prevalence  of  ferns  indicates  a 
climate  similar  to  that  of  New  Zealand  in  the 
present  day.  In  speaking  of  the  island  vegeta- 
tion of  the  Coal  Epoch,  Professor  Ansted  re- 
marks : — '  The  whole  of  the  inierior  of  the  islands 
may  have  been  clothed  with  thick  forests,  the 
dark  verdure  of  which  would  only  be  interrupted 
by  the  bright  green  of  the  swamps  in  the  hollows, 
or  the  brown  tint  of  the  ferns  covering  some  dis- 
tricts near  the  coasts.  The  forests  may  have 
been  formed  by  a  mixture  of  several  different 
trees.  We  would  see  then,  for  instance,  the  lofty 
and  widely-spreading  Lepidodendron,  its  delicate, 
feathery,  and  mosslike  fronds  clothing,  in  rich 
luxuriance,  branches  and  stems  which  are  built 
up,  like  the  trunk  of  the  tree  fern,  by  successive 
leaf-stalks  that  have  one  after  another  dropped 
away,  giving  by  their  decay  additional  height  to 
the  stem,  which  might  at  length  be  mistaken  for 
that  of  a  gigantic  pine.  There  also  should  we 
find  the  Sigillaria,  its  tapering  and  elegant  form 
sustained  on  a  large  and  firm  basis,  enormous 
matted  roots,  almost  as  large  as  the  trunk  itself, 
being  given  off  in  every  direction,  and  shooting 
out  their  fibres  far  into  the  sand  and  clay  in  search 
of  moisture.  The  stem  of  this  tree  would  appear 
like  a  fluted  column,  rising  simply  and  gracefully 
without  branches  to  a  great  height,  and  then 
spreading  out  a  magnificent  head  of  leaves  like  a 
noble  palm-tree.  Other  trees  more  or  less  re- 
sembling palms,  and  others  like  existing  firs  also 
abounded,  giving  a  richness  and  variety  to  the 
scene;  while  one  gigantic  species,  strikingly  re- 
sembling the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  might  be  seen 
towering  a  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  rest 
of  the  Ibrest,  and  exhibiting  tier  after  tier  of 
branches  richly  clothed  with  its  peculiar  pointed 
spearlike  leaves,  the  branches  gradually  dimin- 
ishing  in  size  as  they  approach  the  apex  of  a  lofty 
pyramid  of  vegetation.  Tree  ferns  also  in  abun- 
dance might  there  be  recognized,  occupying  a 
prominent  place  in  the  physiognomy  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  dotted  at  intervals  over  the  distant 
plains  and  valleys;  the  intermediate  spaces  being 
clothed  with  low  vegetation  of  more  humble  plants 
of  the  same  kind.  These,  we  may  imagine,  ex- 
hibiting their  rich  crests  of  numerous  fronds,  each 
many  leet  in  length,  and  produced  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  rival  even  the  palm  trees  in  beauty. 
Besides  all  these,  other  lofty  trees  of  that  day, 
whose  stems  and  branches  are  now  called  Cala- 
mites,  existed  chiefly  in  the  midst  of  swamps,  and 
bore  their  singular  branches  and  leaves  aloft  with 
strange  and  monotonous  uniformity.  All  these 
trees,  and  many  others  that  might  be  associated 
with  them,  were  perhaps  girt  round  with  innu- 
merable creepers  and  parasitic  plants,  climbing 
to  the  topmost  branches  of  the  most  lofty  amongst 
them,  and  enlivening,  by  the  bright  and  vivid  col- 
ours of  their  flowers,  the  dark  and  gloomy  cha- 
racter of  the  great  masses  of  vegetation.' 

"  '  Few  persons,'  says  Buckland,  '  are  aware 
of  the  remote  and  wonderful  events  in  the  econo. 
my  of  our  planet,  and  of  the  complicated  applica- 
tions of  human  industry  and  science,  which  are 
involved  in  the  production  of  the  coal  that  sup- 
plies the  metropolis  of  England.  The  most  early 
stage  in  which  we  can  carry  back  its  origin,  was 
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among  the  swamps  and  forests  of  the  primeval 
earth,  where  it  flourished  in  ihc  form  of  gigantic 
Catamites,  and  stately  Le|)idodendra,  and  Sigil- 
larise.  From  their  native  bed,  these  plants  were 
torn  away  by  the  storms  and  inundations  of  a  hot 
and  humid  climate,  and  tranported  into  some  ad- 
jacent lake,  or  estuary,  or  sea.  Here  they  floated 
on  the  waters,  until  they  sank  saturated  to  the 
bottom,  and  being  buried  in  the  detritus  of  adja- 
cent lands,  became  transferred  to  a  new  estate 
among  the  members  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  A 
long  interment  followed,  during  which  a  course 
of  chemical  changes,  and  new  combinations  of 
their  vegetable  elements,  have  converted  them  into 
the  mineral  condition  of  coal.  By  the  elevating 
force  of  subterranean  fires,  these  beds  of  coal 
have  been  uplifted  from  beneath  the  waters,  to  a 
new  position  in  the  hills  and  mouniains,  where 
they  are  accessible  to  the  industry  of  man. 
From  this  fourth  stage  in  its  adventures,  our  coal 
has  again  been  moved  by  the  labours  of  the  miner, 
assisted  by  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  have  co- 
operated to  produce  the  steam-engine  and  the 
safety  lamp.  Returned  once  more  to  the  light  of 
day,  and  a  second  time  committed  to  the  waters, 
it  has,  by  the  aid  of  navigation,  been  conveyed  to 
the  scene  of  its  next  and  most  considerable  change 
by  fire;  a  change  during  which  it  becomes  sub- 
servient to  the  most  important  wants  and  conve- 
niences of  man.  In  this  seventh  stage  of  its  long 
eventful  history,  it  seems  to  the  vulgar  eye  to 
undergo  annihilation;  its  elements  are  indeed  re- 
leased from  the  mineral  combinaiions  they  have 
maintained  for  ages,  but  their  apparent  destruc- 
tion is  only  the  commencement  of  new  succes- 
sions of  change  and  of  activity.  Set  free  from 
their  long  imprisonment,  they  return  to  their  na- 
tive atmosphere,  from  which  they  were  absorbed 
to  take  part  in  the  primeval  vegetation  of  the 
earth.  To  morrow,  they  may  contribute  to  the 
substance  of  timber,  in  the  trees  of  our  existing 
forests;  and  having  for  a  while  resumed  their 
place  in  the  living  vegetable  kingdom,  may  ere 
long  be  applied  a  second  time  to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  man.  And  when  decay  or  fire  shall 
once  more  consign  them  to  the  earth,  or  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  same  elements  will  enter  on  some 
further  department  of  their  perpetual  ministration 
in  the  economy  of  the  material  world.' 

Reign  of  Gijmnosperms.  During  the 
epoch  between  that  last  noticed  in  the  chalk  pe- 
riod, the  vegetation  seems  to  have  undergone  a 
marked  change.  Acrogens  are  less  numerous, 
and  dicotyledonous  plains,  having  seeds  not  con- 
tained in  ovaries,  and  hence  called  naked-seeded, 
predominate.  These  plants  are  represented  by 
cone-bearing  trees,  such  as  pines,  where  the  cones 
containing  the  seeds  are  not  considered  as  ovaries, 
but  as  composed  of  scales  or  leaves  bearing  seeds' 
at  their  base.  They  are  also  represented  by  the 
Cycas  family,  or  plants  \ielding  a  kind  of  sago,  j 
These  plants  bear  naked  seeds  on  the  edges  of 
transformed  leaves.  Tiiey  have  no  true  pistil, 
and  the  pollen  is  applied  directly  to  the  seed. 
Some  of  the  stems  of  ihc  fossil  Cycads  occur  in  1 
an  erect  position  in  what  is  denominated  the  Porl-| 
land  Dirt-bed,  consisting  of  earthy  brown  matter 
of  a  peculiar  character. 

(To  be  continued.) 


fall  in  with  duty  when  duty  is  revealed;  who 
move  with  God  as  the  Israelites  did  by  the  cloud  ; 
who  go  when  He  goes  ;  who  stop  when  He  stops ; 
who  pitch  their  tents  uhen  and  where  the  cloud 
settles  ;  who  strike  it  only  when  the  cloud  moves, 
and  they  hear  Christ's  voice  saying,  '  This  is  the 
way  walk  thou  in  it.'  These  are  they  that  will 
be  happy — whom  God  will  use,  and  by  whom 
He  will  be  glorified.''^ 

"  They  wait  in  secret  on  their  God, 
Ttieir  God  in  secret  see; 
Though  earth  be  all  in  storms  abroad, 
Their  souls  dwell  peacefully." 


Great  peace  have  they  tcho  love  Thy  law" — 
"  How  much  belter  is  the  way  of  those  men  and 
women  who  leave  the  management  of  affairs,  and 
the  appointment  of  changes  to  God :  who  cheer- 
fully concur  with  the  order  of  Divine  Providence, 
not  anxious  for  the  future,  nor  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  portion,  nor  eager  for  change  ;  who 
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Means  of  Succession  in  the  Churcli. 

There  are  probably  few  meetings  that  have  not 
some  members  of  religious  weight,  who  are  made 
use  of  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  as  counsellors, 
and  to  some  extent  as  guides  to  those  of  less  ex- 
perience. The  directions  of  the  apostle,  to  the 
overseers,  to  take  heed  unto  themselves  and  to 
the  flock,  shows  that  there  were  such  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  station. 
Where  these  are  kept  free  from  self-confidence, 
having  a  single  eye  to  the  Lord  and  to  his  direc- 
tion, as  they  grow  in  faithfulness,  their  qualifica- 
tion to  counsel  the  younger  members,  will  in- 
crease, and  after  being  long  proved  to  be  sound 
in  judgment,  their  removal  by  death  is  fell  to  be 
a  serious  loss  to  survivors.  It  is  natural  to  place 
reliance  on  age  and  religious  stability;  and  such 
being  worthy  of  double  honour,  it  is  very  proper 
to  hold  them  in  reputation,  and  to  respect  their 
judgment  and  counsel.  But  the  tendency  to  rely 
upon  such  men  and  women,  either  as  ministers, 
or  in  the  administration  of  the  discipline,  may 
divert  the  mind  from  its  own  duty.  By  constant- 
ly looking  to  others  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  much  precious  time  will  be  lost,  as  well 
as  the  opportunities  wherein  the  Lord  was  calling 
individuals  to  do  their  own  work,  and  by  which 
ihey  would  have  gained  experience,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  succeed  those  worthies.  But  such  not 
having  improved  the  talents  to  his  honour  and 
their  own  growth,  the  removal  of  aged  Friends 
creates  a  chasm,  and  meetings  for  a  time  feel  in 
degree  paralyzed.  Many  hold  back  from  their 
duty,  iVom  fear  of  wanting  the  right  qualification 
to  stand  forth,  on  behalf  of  the  testimonies,  and 
the  order  of  the  gospel,  which  may  in  part  arise 
from  their  own  previous  unfaithfulness.  But 
while  it  would  be  wrong  to  put  forth  a  hand  un- 
bidden, merely  because  the  business  of  Society 
should  be  carried  on  by  somebody,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  slothful  servants  should  be  awakened 
to  their  condition,  and  look  to  the  Lord  with  de- 
sires that  he  would  gird  them  with  strength,  and 
go  before  them,  enabling  them  to  redeem  the  time 
which  they  have  lost,  by  doubling  their  diligence 
in  the  service  of  the  church. 

Tradition  informs  us,  ihat  in  a  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, feeling  probably  that  some  were  withholding 
more  than  is  meet,  which  lends  to  poverty,  George 
Fox  arose  and  said,  "  Preach  lads,  preach,  for  if 
Christ  does  not  preach,  antichrist  will."  This 
conveys  a  salutary  hint,  not  only  applicable  to 
the  ministry,  but  also  to  every  living  member  in 
the  meeting.  Where  these  are  favoured  in  their 
religious  gatherings,  whether  for  the  discipline  ol 
the  church,  or  in  committees  upon  subjects  ol 
weight,  to  feel,  as  they  arc  waiting  upon  him,  the 
secret  intimations  of  their  Lord,  to  speak  to  the 
business,  if  they  withhold  that  which  he  gives  for 
the  support  of  his  cause,  active,  busy  ones,  who 
are  not  under  his  regulating  power,  will  be  very 
likely  to  shred  their  wild  gourds  into  the  pottage, 


and  thereby  the  right  judgment  may  be  turne( 
backward,  and  the  meeting  suffer  a  serious  loss 
Exercised  ones  will  go  away  under  the  sense 
that  the  life  which  is  their  food  has  been  oppress 
ed,  and  did  not  reign  there.  But  where  the  train 
ed  soldiers  of  Christ  keep  their  ranks  in  righte 
ousness,  waiting  for  the  command  of  their  Cap 
tain,  and  when  they  feel  impelled  to  act,  if  in  thi 
meekness  of  wisdom,  they  say  what  he  puts  inli 
their  hearts  to  speak,  the  true  Seed  rises  into  dc 
minion,  and  wrong  spirits  are  brought  down,  am 
often  kept  from  gaining  an  ascendency.  Th'ei' 
worm  Jacob  shall  rejoice,  and  give  the  glory  t 
his  Redeemer,  who  is  "strong,  and  will  the 
roughly  plead  their  cause,"  who  trust  in  an 
stand  faithful  to  him  alone. 

Excellent  counsel  how  to  conduct  in  the  churc' 
of  Christ  will  be  found  in  this  epistle,  written  i' 
1671:—  ! 

"  Dear  Friends  and  brethren,  see  that  all  liv' 
in  the  peaceable  and  blessed  Truth,  into  which  n 
enmity  can  come;  for  the  blessed  Seed  Chri;' 
Jesus,  takes  away  the  curse,  of  the  increase  (j 
whose  government  there  is  no  end,  who  rules  ij 
righteousness  amongst  the  righteous  forevej 
And  see  that  this  righteousness,  in  which  you  ai 
have  peace,  run  down  and  flow  as  a  stream  amor' 
you,  who  are  begotten  again  into  a  lively  hop[ 
and  born  again  by  the  immortal  Seed,  of  the  woi! 
of  God,  which  lives  and  abides  forever.  You  wl' 
have  received  Christ,  have  received  power  to  bi 
come  the  sons  of  God,  and  to  believe  in  the  ligh! 
in  obedience  to  Christ's  command  ;  by  which  y(' 
become  children  of  the  light  and  of  ihe  d&  ' 
Therefore  this  I  say  unto  you.  Let  no  man  abu\ 
this  power,  that  is  everlasting:  and  keep  the  gt 
pel  order,  which  was  before  any  impurity  wo 
and  will  be  when  it  is  gone. 

"All  in  your  men's  and  women's  meetinj 
see  that  virtue  flows,  and  that  all  your  words 
gracious.  See  that  love  flows  which  bears 
things,  that  kindness,  gentleness,  and  tender 
may  be  among  you,  and  that  the  fruits  of 
good  Spirit  may  abound;  for  nothing  that  is 
clean  must  enter  into  God's  kingdom,  whi 
stands  in  righteousness  and  in  holiness,  and 
Ihe  power  of  God,  and  in  the  joy  of  the  He 
Ghost ;  for  all  joy  that  is  out  of  the  Holy  Gk 
will  have  an  end.  And  see  in  all  your  mei| 
and  women's  meetings  that  God  be  no  ways  dj 
honoured,  nor  the  pure  and  blessed  name 
Christ,  in  which  you  are  gathered,  be  blaspheme! 
but  in  all  things  that  God  may  be  glorified,  ext 
ed  and  honoured  ;  for  you  have  the  light  to  ; 
all  evil,  and  the  power  to  withstand  it,  and  to 
that  nothing  be  lacking;  then  all  will  be  « 
among  you  in  your  meetings — and  that  noth 
be  lacking  either  within  or  without;  for  God) 
rich  in  both,  and  abundance  of  his  riches  )ii 
have  received. 

"  This  is  a  warning  and  charge  to  all,  in  l3 
presence  of  the  living  God,  that  you  keep  up\t 
testimo?iy  of  Jesus,  against  all  that  lohich  is  ci- 
trary  to  Jesus,  the  heavenly  man  ;  that  your  fr  a 
may  appear  to  his  glory,  and  your  works  to  p 
praise  ;  and  that  you  may  have  water  in  your  c'a 
cisterns,  and  know  those  clouds  through  whli 
Christ  gives  you  rain,  having  purchased  the  m 
wherein  the  pearl  lies.  Now  is  the  spring-time  ll't 
the  lily  and  the  rose  begin  to  flourish,  and  the>!6 
is  putting  forth,  and  the  apple-tree  to  bring  forth 
fruit,  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  God  who  is  c'f 
all.  Keep  your  testimony  for  your  religion  wl^ 
you  have  received  from  God,  and  for  your  Z"'- 
ship  i?i  the  Spirit  and  in  the  Truth,  that  Ch^t 
Jesus  hath  set  up  ;  and  for  your  gospel  fellow &P 
which  is  in  the  power  of  God,  before  the  d  il 
was  ;  and  see  that  all  live  in  peace  and  in  the 
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'God,  for  love  edifieth  the  body  ;  for  he  who  is 
e  head  of  it,  is  the  beloved  of  God,  who  is  from 
eriasting  to  everlasting.  See  that  every  one's 
Fections  be  set  on  things  above,  and  not  upon 
ings  below  that  be  earthly  ;  for  now  is  the  time 
contend  for  the  faith  that  gives  victory,  which 
(jjs  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  in  which  you 
ive  unity. 

"And  so  the  God  of  power  preserve  you  all, 
d  keep  you  in  his  blessed  Seed  Christ  Jesus, 
at  none  of  you  may  he  ivithout  a  minister,  with- 
t  a  priest,  or  without  a  prophet,  a  shepherd  or 
fiikop,  but  let  every  one  receive  him  in  his  offices, 
len  you  all  have  One,  who  will  exercise  his 
({Eces  in  you  all  whom  God  hath  given  for  a 
iider  and  a  covenant,  yea  an  everlasting  Lead- 
I.,  who  was  the  foundation  of  the  prophets  and 
ijostles,  and  is  to  us  this  day.  And  so  be  valiant 
J  the  Truth  upon  the  earth,  in  the  Seed  Christ 
,sus,  that  through  him  who  destroys  death,  you 
liy  have  a  crown  of  life;  and  through  him  you 
ijiy  be  one  another's  crown  and  joy  in  the  Lord  ; 
;a,  I  say  through  Christ,  who  was  glorified  with 
13  Father  before  the  world  began.    I  am  just 
!  w  upon  leaving  this  island,  where  I  have  had 
ry  great  and  blessed  service;  though  I  under- 
;nt  very  great  weights  and  burdens,  and  suffer- 
Ts  and  trials.    But  all  is  well,  and  the  blessed 
3d  and  power  is  over  all ;  to  whom  be  glory 
•evermore;  amen,  amen." — G.  F. 
How  many  who  have  been  judges  and  counsel- 
's among  us,  have  been  removed  from  the 
urch  militant,  to  the  church  triumphant  in  hea- 
n,  leaving  those  with  whom  they  were  closely 
ijited  to  feel  the  bereavement  which  they  suffer! 
It  He  who  washed  and  anointed  them,  and  made 
m  witnesses  of  his  goodness  and  power,  will 
ntinue  to  do  the  same  for  those  who  forsake  all 
d  follow  Him.    He  will  make  fishers  of  men, 
]|)wmen  and  vinedressers  in  the  same  glorious 
use,  from  the  young  people,  if  they  submit  to 
i  love,  which  at  times  he  sheds  abroad  in  the 
art.    George  Whitehead  began  his  ministry 
out  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
3n  imprisoned,  lodging  jn  his  clothes  on  bare 
lards,  eight  weeks  in  the  winter  of  1654,  in  the 
l3t  part  of  his  travels.    In  1657,  being  about 
enty  years  old,  he  was  taken  from  a  religious 
i;eting  and  cruelly  scourged,  by  which  his  back 
d  breast  were  torn  and  cut,  so  that  the  blood 
wed  freely,  at  which  many  wept  in  seeing  the 
□elty  of  the  justices.    But  George  says,  "The 
rd  by  his  Divine  power  supported  me,  even 
ile  they  were  inflicting  their  cruelly  upon  my 
dy;  that  even  then  my  spirit  was  raised,  and 
uih  opened  to  sing  aloud  in  praises  to  the  Lord 
God,  that  he  counted  me  worthy  to  suffer  for 
name  and  Truth's  sake." 
In  1661,  George  Whitehead,  Edward  Burrough, 
d  Richard  Hubberthorn,  appeared  before  a  com- 
ttee  of  parliament,  and  had  liberty  to  state  their 
actions  to  a  bill  drawn  to  suppress  the  meetings 
Friends.    But  their  reasons  against  it  not  de- 
ring  the  committee  from  carrying  it  up  to  the 
use,  they  got  some  of  the  members  to  move 
at  they  should  be  permitted  to  appear  before 
rllament,  and  their  reasons  be  heard  why  the 
id  bill  should  not  be  passed  into  a  law.  The 
otion  being  agreed  to,  they  were  called  in  before 
e  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  being  a 
II  house,  and  all  in  a  quiet  posture,  ready  to  hear 
hat  they  had  to  offer.    Each  of  them  spoke  to 
e  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  gave  their  objections, 
owing  its  inconsistency  with  their  civil  rights, 
id  its  opposition  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  wor- 
ip  he  required  of  them.    After  they  concluded, 
they  withdrew,  some  of  the  members  silting 
iar  the  door,  gently  pulled  G.  Whitehead  by  the 


coat  sleeve,  who  asked  what  they  would  have  with 
him?  they  said,  "Nothing  but  to  look  upon  you," 
he  being  then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

These  were  young  men,  and  had  no  leaders  to 
go  before  them,  or  fathers  to  counsel  them.  But 
they  had  received  the  Truth  in  the  love  of  it ;  and 
being  obedient  to  it,  in  its  gradual  manifestations 
in  the  heart,  their  understanding  was  enlightened, 
and  enlarged  in  the  saving  knowledge  of  God, 
and  they  were  qualified  to  advocate  his  cause  to 
the  surprise  of  others.  In  this  way  they  grew 
from  the  state  of  a  child,  to  the  stature  of  men  in 
Christ,  and  were  made  able  ministers  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  judges  and  counsellors  in  the 
church.  There  is  no  other  way  or  means  by 
which  their  successors  in  religious  profession  can 
be  placed  in  different  stations  in  the  body  of 
Christ;  and  as  the  scriptures  declare  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever, 
if  they  follow  the  faith  of  those  "  who  have  had 
the  rule  over  them,  and  have  spoken  the  word  of 
God"  unto  them,  he  will  also  prepare  them  by  the 
power  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  take  their  places,  and 
grant  a  measure  of  the  same  wisdom  and  strength 
to  uphold  the  cause  of  Truth  and  righteousness 
in  the  earth,  and  in  life  and  conversation  to  invite 
others  to  follow  them  as  they  follow  Christ. 


For 

SINCERE  MOTIVES. 


'The  Friend.' 


A  frequent  examination  of  our  motives  is  pro- 
fitable :  there  may  be  many  inducements  to  action 
which  are  ostensibly  good  and  virtuous,  that  are 
not  sufficiently  pure  in  themselves  to  bear  inspec- 
tion. The  desire  of  applause,  or  the  promotion 
of  our  own  mercenary  interest  may  sometimes 
be  the  greatest  incentive  for  deeds  which  to 
the  superficial  observer  appear  good.  Disinter- 
ested kindness  and  a  pre-eminent  wish  to  live  up 
to  our  duty,  that  we  may  be  clear  in  the  sight  of 
Him  from  whom  all  good  proceeds,  are  the  only 
safe  motives  to  action.  If  any  course  different  to 
this,  is  pursued,  if  we  make  an  implement  of  any 
laudable  subject,  principally  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
play ;  or  cover  any  movement  with  a  righteous 
dress  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  our  private  ends, 
or  for  personal  gratification,  we  are  further 
and  further  removed  from  a  condition  to  engage 
in  anything  in  that  state  of  mind  which  would 
prove  acceptable  in  the  Divine  sight.  The  object 
of  all  our  efforts  should  be,  to  acquit  ourselves  of 
the  duties  devolving  upon  us  for  the  sake  of  right- 
eousness and  peace,  instead  of  striving  to  obtain 
selfish  ends.  It  is  doubtless  profitable  thoroughly 
to  analyze  our  motives  in  whatever  we  under- 
take, that  we  may  see  whether  they  are  pure,  so 
that  every  act,  particularly  if  it  concern  society, 
may  be  based  on  the  honest  desire  of  bringing 
honour  to  our  Creator,  by  promoting  the  best  in- 
terest of  others,  as  well  as  securing  our  own  pre- 
servation. Was  more  care  taken  to  look  to  the  real 
object  in  view,  and  never  to  sufl^er  ourselves  to 
be  urg^d  forward  by  any  other  influence  than  the 
Spirit  of  the  dear  Redeemer,  much  suffering,  dis- 
appointment and  unprofitable  labour,  would  no 
doubt  be  spared  us  in  our  several  allotments. 

Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  water,  but  God 
alone  can  give  the  increase  ;  and  all  striving  which 
proceeds  from  the  vain  imagination  of  man,  will 
only  contribute  to  condemnation,  though  decked 
with  the  most  specious  appearances.  True  sin- 
cerity, the  earnest  and  unceasing  desire  to  serve 
the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  can  only  be 
effectually  blessed,  knowing  that  in  every  import- 
ant engagement,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that 
"  the  preparations  of  the  heart  in  man  and  the 
answer  of  the  tongue,"  must  be  from  the  Lord. 


Could  mankind  come  more  fully  under  this  benign 
Spirit  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  what  com- 
motions in  the  world  and  in  our  Society  would  be 
prevented,  how  much  shyness  and  hardness  to- 
wards each  other  averted,  which  proceeds  from 
the  unsubjected  nature:  instead  of  yielding  to  un- 
charitable feelings  that  arise  from  different  views, 
individuals  would  be  more  skilful  in  the  requisite 
knowledge,  how  far  it  would  be  safe  to  condescend 
for  the  sake  of  peace  without  any  compromise  of 
vital  principles,  and  show  from  their  orderly  lives, 
submissive  and  lamblike  dispositions,  that  dissent 
from  the  opinions  of  others,  does  not  proceed  either 
from  a  selfish  motive  or  spirit  of  opposition,  but 
from  a  necessity  which  is  laid  upon  them  to  act 
as  faithful  stewards  over  the  gifts  which  they  have 
received.  This  state  of  mind,  as  it  is  faithfully 
sought  after,  will  enable  us  patiently  to  meet 
much  opposition,  be  more  likely  to  reach  the  dis- 
passionate judgment  of  others,  disarm  them  of  pre- 
judice, and  promote  the  cause  of  Truth  and  righte- 
ousness, more  than  all  the  excitement  and  bluster 
which  can  arise  from  the  commingled  passions  of 
the  unsubdued  will,  although  these  to  the  natural 
taste  and  unconverted  judgment,  may  seem  more 
desirable  and  efficient.  The  sincere  heart  and 
contrite  spirit  will  never  be  despised  by  the  truly 
enlightened  ;  and  while  these  characterize  all  our 
actions,  we  shall  be  likely  to  escape  many  storms 
which  shake  the  edifices  of  self-emolument,  that 
the  vain  mind  is  endeavouring  to  rear  for  its  gra- 
tification ;  the  prospect  of  which  is  so  apt  to  amuse 
with  the  delusive  expectation  of  security  and  en- 
joyment. 

The  sincerity  of  our  motives  will  avail  more  in 
the  unerring  balances,  with  One  who  controls  all 
events,  than  the  most  imposing  efforts  and  wily 
artifices,  which  can  possibly  proceed  from  the  in- 
genuity of  the  human  mind  ;  and  will  furnish  a 
basis  of  consolation  that  shall  remain  unmoved, 
when  the  most  elaborate  works  of  the  vain  and 
worldly  are  entirely  prostrated,  and  are  seen  to 
have  been  wrought  to  no  good  purpose,  for  the 
want  of  proceeding  from  the  pure  and  efBcient 
spirit  of  Infinite  Wisdom. 

New  York,  First  mo.,  1854. 


INTELLIGENCE  IN  AMERICA. 

We  copy  the  following  from  a  number  of  Put- 
nam's Monthly,  showing  the  difference  between 
this  Republic  and  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to 
its  educational  facilities  and  its  newspapers : 

"  Reading  and  writing  is  a  fair  test  of  popular 
intelligence,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
the  number  of  children  who  go  to  school,  and  the 
number  of  adults  who  take  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, and  books.  Now,  the  people  of  this  Repub- 
lic esteem  it  one  of  their  first  duties  to  make  ample 
provision  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  youth. 
Their  public  schools  are  open  every  day  except 
Sundays,  to  every  class  of  citizens,  are  furnished 
with  competent  teachers  and  libraries,  and  have 
an  immense  average  attendance  of  pupils.  Adding 
to  these  the  private  and  grammar  schools,  the  young 
ladies'  seminaries  and  colleges,  and  the  theological 
and  medical  institutes,  in  all  just  100,000  [scho- 
lars], and  the  number  of  pupils  will  reach  4,000,- 
000 ;  which  you  will  see,  according  to  the  usual 
proportion  of  persons  under  20  years  of  age, 
comprises  nine-tenths  of  our  adolescence,  or  one 
out  of  every  five  persons.  1  have  seen  it  stated 
that  less  than  2,000,000  of  your  youths  go  to  any 
school,  and  that  the  amount  of  your  Government 
grant  in  aid  of  primary  instruction  falls  short  of 
£100,000,  while  only  one-half  of  your  men,  and 
one-third  of  your  women  can  read  I  Why,  the 
State  of  New  York  alone,  with  only  3,000,000 
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of  inhabitants,  has  a  school  fund  of  $6,641,930, 
and  spends  $2,249,814  annually  on  11,537  dif- 
ferent schools,  in  which  862,507  children  are  the 
recipients  of  their  bounties,  besides  36,183  at  the 
private  academics.  Thus,  more  than  one-fourih 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  State  receive  edu- 
cation at  the  district  schools. 

That  it  is  not  wholly  inefficient,  is  evident  in 
that  so  many  of  our  children  grow  up  lo  be  read- 
ers.   Here  is  a  little  statement,  for  instance,  of 
the  issues  of  our  periodical  and  newspaper  press 
which  speaks  much : 

No.       Circulation.      No.  of  copies 
primed  annually 

Dailies,  350     750,000  225,000,000 

Tri-weeklies,  150      75,000  11,700,000 

Semi-weeklies,  125  70,000  8,320,000 
Weeklies,  2000  2,875,000  140,500,000 

Semi-monthlies,  50  800,000  7,300,000 
Monthlies,  100     900,000  10,800,000 

Quarterlies,  25      20.000  80,000 


2800  5,000,000  422,600,000 
That  is,  nearly  seventeen  copies  a  year,  of 
some  publication  or  other,  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  in  the  nation;  or,  excluding  infants, 
,  aged  and  diseased  persons,  and  those  who  cannot 
read,  at  least  a  newspaper  each  week  to  every 
family.  Accordingly,  1  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  an  American  family  in  the  land  which  does  not 
take  in  some  newspaper  or  magazine.  I  am  not 
now  arguing  as  to  the  character  of  these  publica- 
tions, which,  by  the  way,  are  as  good  generally 
as  those  of  other  nations,  but  only  as  to  the  fact 
of  their  almost  universal  circulation.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  there  is  not  a  daily  paper  print- 
ed out  of  London  ;  of  those  that  are  printed  in 
London,  all  are  too  costly  to  be  taken  by  the 
poorer  classes  :  which  is  true  also  of  the  quarter- 
lies and  monthlies  ;  and  of  the  weekly  or  local 
prints,  only  a  few  obtain  any  considerable  circu- 
lation. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  CATFISH  NEST. 

The  interesting  article  on  the  Water  Snail  and 
Stickleback,  lately  published  in  "The  Friend," 
recalled  to  my  mind  an  article  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
ibr  last  year,  and  which  I  send  for  insertion. 
The  article  is  by  Charles  Girard. 

"  A  few  days  since,  in  visiting  a  small  pond, 
situated  above  Schuylkill  Falls  village,  an  innu- 
merable quantity  of  small  fish  were  seen  along 
shore,  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  ap- 
proaching them  they  all  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  the  water  being  muddy,  wc  could  not  tell 
where  they  went.  A  scoop-net  brought  to  light 
a  subspherical  mass,  composed  exclusively  of 
green  conferva),  and  which  after  examination 
proved  to  bo  a  regular  nest,  constructed,  as  we 
suppose,  by  the  parent  fish,  whose  progeny  it 
contained;  for  in  it  the  small  fishes,  seen  a  mo- 
ment before  near  the  surface,  had  gone  to  seek 
shelter.  In  all  probability,  the  eggs  were  depo- 
sited in  it,  and  when  hatched,  the  young,  instead 
of  dispersing  themselves,  remain  for  some  time 
congregated,  under  the  cnro  of  the  parent  who 
provides  food  for  ihcni. 

"The  number  of  young  fish  gnllicrcd  around 
the  nest,  was  at  least  three  to  four  hundred,  and 
of  different  sizes,  'i'he  largest  were  about  Ij 
inches  long,  and  the  smallest  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch.  This  difTercncc  in  size  seems  to  us, 
08  indicating  that  eggs  have  been  deposited  and 
fecundated  at  different  periods  in  the  nest, 

"The  structure  of  the  nest  was  very  simple, 
conferviB  in  strings  were  disposed  circularly  all 


around.  The  size  of  the  entire  structure  was 
about  eight  inches  in  its  longest,  and  six  in  its 
shortest  diameter.  There  was  at  least  one  open- 
ing to  get  in  and  out,  but  this  portion  of  the  nest, 
we  could  not  examine  thoroughly  from  the  want 
of  clear  water;  and  after  having  been  kept  some 
time  out  of  water,  it  was  entirely  deformed. 

"  The  nest  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  one 
foot  and  a-half  deep  in  that  place,  and  protected 
by  aquatic  plants  growing  along  shore.  The 
water  here  is  never  subjected  to  any  violent  mo- 
tion, and  thus  the  soft  materials  of  which  it  was 
constructed,  were  resistant  enough  for  that  parti- 
cular locality. 

"  We  should  think  that  under  other  circum- 
stances, as,  for  instance,  a  current  of  water,  cat- 
fish would  construct  their  nests  of  a  substance 
more  capable  of  resisting  a  chance  of  destruction. 

"  Further  observations  will  tell  us  more  about 
this  interesting  subject,  and  it  is  with  the  hope 
that  some  one  will  devote  some  attention  to  it, 
that  we  have  brought  before  the  Academy  the 
very  little  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  observe  on 
this  occasion." 

For  "The  Friend. 

BIOGRAPniCAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

SOGER  LONGWORTH. 
(Continued  from  page  148.) 

In  the  year  1678,  Roger  Longworth  laboured  in 
the  gospel  in  Ireland;  and  after  his  return  there 
from,  he  was  arrested  at  Holme,  in  Cheshire,  and 
sent  to  Chester  prison.  The  mittimus  bearing  date 
Twelfth  month  28th,  sets  forth  that,  "  by  reason 
of  several  expressions  which  we  have  this  day,  at 
Holme,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  heard  from  a 
strange  person,  who  calls  himself  Roger  Long 
worth,  of  Bolton,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  we 
do  suspect  that  the  said  Roger  Longworth  is  a 
papist."  It  then  says,  that  therefore  they  had 
tendered  him  the  oaih  of  allegiance  and  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  which  he  had  rel'used  to  take  ;  they 
therefore  direct  the  keeper  of  Chester  Castle  to 
receive  and  hold  his  body  until  the  next  General 
Quarter  Sessions.  On  this  mittimus  Roger  was 
detained  in  prison  more  than  two  months,  and 
then  discharged  without  trial,  on  a  private  order 
from  one  of  the  committing  justices.  He  was 
several  times  in  Holland  and  Germany,  labouring 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
of  liberty  and  peace.  In  1681,  after  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  London,  he  in  company  with  that  emi- 
nent labourer  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  Roger  Hay- 
dock,  passed  over  to  the  continent.  They  visited 
"Holland,  West-Friesland,  Groningland,  Frede- 
rickstadt,  Hambrough,  Saxony,  Germany,  Palati- 
They  were  imprisoned  a  short  period. 


nate. 

but  being  released,  and  having  fulfilled  their  duty 
towards  the  churches,  they  returned  to  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  Seventh  month.  During 
1  the  same  year  Roger  was  in  Ireland.    His  old 
[friend  James  Harrison,  had  his  mind  drawn  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  wrote  lo  Roger  about  his  pros- 
pect, in  the  Eighth  month  this  year, — although 
'  he  did  not  remove  until  the  next. 

In  the  early  part  of  the   year  1682,  Ann,  the 
^oldest  child  of  Pliineas  and  Phcbe  Pcmberton, 
•  then  only  four  years  old,  began  to  decline.  She 
was  of  a  very  atfcctionate  disposition,  and  was 
j  very  much  attached  to  the  old  friend  of  her  pa- 
i  rents,  Roger  Longworth.    He  was  at  this  time 
about  starting  for  another  religious  visit  to  Ger- 
many, and  when  the  young  girl  and  her  father 
took  leave  of  him,  she  told  him,  she  "  must  never 
see  him  again."    He  passed  away  to  his  hea- 


venly Father's  labour  in  a  distant  land,  and  shi 
having  filled  the  little  service  for  others  assignee 
her,  by  cheering  the  hearts  of  her  parents  am 
friends  with  her  love  and  heavenly-mindednesa 
was  taken  away  from  all  trouble  before  hi 
return. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1682,  Roger  Long 
worth  holding  a  meeting  in  the  open  street  in  tfi 
parish  of  St.  Olaves,  Surry,  was  committed  t 
prison  to  stand  trial  therefor.  Sometime  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  1683,  or  early  in  1684,  h 
crossed  the  ocean  to  the  new  world.  After  visit 
ing  Friends  in  the  various  provinces,  he  appear 
to  have  taken  up  his  abode  with  his  old  frien 
James  Harrrison,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  in  th 
province  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Phils 
delphia,  in  the  Seventh  month,  and  was  one  ( 
those  who  signed  an  epistle  addressed  by  the 
body  to  Friends  in  various  parts  of  this  continen 
He  remained  in  and  about  Pennsylvania  until  th 
beginning  of  the  year  1685,  when  he  embarke 
at  New  York  for  Europe.  It  is  said  that  he  wei 
by  way  of  Barbadoes ;  if  so,  his  tarriance  thei 
must  have  been  brief,  for  he  was  in  London  aboi 
the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  end  of  th 
Third  and  beginning  of  the  Fourth  months.  0 
the  14th  of  the  Fourth  month  he  was  arrested  t 
a  meeting  in  Friends'  house,  Grace-church  stree 
and  by  the  lord  mayor  was  committed  to  New 
gate.  At  the  sessions  held  Fifth  month  13th,  h 
was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  fined.  Being  retun 
ed  to  the  same  prison,  he  was  kept  there  fiftee: 
weeks.  He  was  then  discharged  by  the  sheriff 
Having  visited  England,  Ireland,  and  Hollam 
he  came  to  Barbadoes,  from  whence  he  returne! 
to  Pennsylvania  in  the  Third  month,  1687.  Du! 
ing  the  ensuing  summer,  a  very  fatal  fever  pn! 
vailed  amongst  the  settlers  in  Bucks  county,  ari 
many  valuable  Friends  died  with  it.  Amori 
these  was  Roger  Longworth.  About  eight  weel; 
after  his  return  from  Barbadoes,  he  was  taken  il' 
The  fever  was  very  violent,  yet  he  was  preserve) 
in  much  meekness  and  patience,  lying  very  sti| 
and  quiet  during  the  two  weeks  in  which  til 
strength  of  his  natural  constitution  resisted  tli 
efforts  of  disease.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  1 
was  graciously  released  from  suffering.  H 
death  took  place  the  7lh  of  Sixth  month,  (no 
Eighth,)  1687,  when  he  was  about  57  years  ol 
His  Iriends  William  Yardley,  and  Phinei. 
Pemberton,  prepared  a  memorial  of  him,  of  whici 
the  following  extracts  contain  the  most  importail 
particulars.  He  was  "a  man  of  peaceable  dispn 
sition,  gentle  and  mild,  ready  and  willing  to  sen| 
his  friends  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  a  vev 
diligent  labourer  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  willir 
to  spend  and  be  spent,  not  counting  anything  in  th 
world  too  dear  to  part  with,  for  the  same.  Tl 
Lord  did  eminently  bless  his  ministry."  .  .  He  tr| 
veiled  "  much  in  England,  where  he  sufl^ered  in| 
prisonment  in  several  places.  Six  times  he  pass<! 
through  Holland,  and  some  others  of  those  pn 
vinces; — also  part  of  Germany, — several  times  i 
far  as  Dantzick,  where  he  laboured  much  for  tl 
release  of  Friends,  who  then  were  prisoners  ther 
writing  to  the  king,  magistrates  and  officers,  (j 
their  behalf.  At  Embden,  where  Friends  wel 
sufferers,  belaboured  for  their  freedom,  and  itbeiif 
a  time  of  hot  persecution,  went  through  the  streei| 
warning  the  people  to  repent  of  their  wickedness^ 
Although  he  was  for  this  imprisoned,  yet  at  a! 
other  time  in  that  place  having  delivered  a  pap 
on  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  his  friends,  "  he  w 
called  into  the  council-room  and  received  in. 
friendly  manner,  with  promise  of  freedom  to  ti 
people  called  Quakers,  in  matters  of  faith  a  I 
worship.    He  also  had  good  service  with  mag' 
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was  having  been  at  a  meeting  in  the  house  of 
Thomas  Janney. 

Whilst  confined  here,  he  thus  wrote  to  his 
wife : — 

"  Most  dear,  and  right  dearly  beloved  wife, 
whom  1  love  in  the  Lord  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
for  thy  reverent,  courteous  behaviour  in  gesture 
and  words,  towards  me  and  the  Lord,  whom  we 
serve.  Thy  words  are  penetrating  words,  and 
hath  entered  my  heart  with  impressions  that  can 
never  be  blotted  out ;  and  thus  with  a  real  ac- 
knowledgment of  thy  spiritual  and  lively  testimo- 
ny that  breaks  and  tenders  my  heart,  I  rest,  thy 
very  loving  husband, 

James  Harrison." 

Castle  of  Chester,  26th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1666." 

In  answer  she  says  : — 

"  Dear  love, — I  had  a  great  desire  to  come  and 
see  thee,  with  my  little  child,*  if  it  were  the  will 
of  the  Lord  ;  but  this  I  believe,  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  any  other  thing,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us.  So,  dear  heart,  farewell.  Let  us 
hear  from  thee  as  often  as  thou  can. 

Anne  Harrison." 

Phineas  Pemberton,  after  narrating  the  impri- 
sonments which  James  passed  through,  thus  adds, 
"In  all  the  before-mentioned  sufferings  and  other 
exercises,  his  wife,  that  worthy  matron,  was  not 
dejected  nor  cast  down,  but  went  through  all  with 
a  cheerful  spirit,  having  her  aim  and  eye  upon 
that  lot  and  inheritance,  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God,  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  persecutors. 
Whether  he  was  in  bonds,  or  at  liberty, — in  suf- 
ferings, or  out  of  sufferings, — always  managing 
his  and  her  own  business,  and  herself  with  great 
prudence  and  dexterity;  taking  delight,  and  mak- 
ing it  her  business,  how  to  spend  her  days  in  the 
service  of  Truth,  and  the  serving  of  its  friends  ; 
behaving  herself  in  such  an  even  frame  and  tem- 
per of  spirit,  to  all  persons,  and  at  all  times,  that 
she  was  greatly  beloved  of  Friends,  and  enemies 
scarce  daring  to  come  nigh,  her  conduct  was  so 
prudent." 


lites,  lawyers,  priests  and  colleagues,  and  was 
Iveral  times  a  prisoner  in  those  parts.  Five 
nes  he  passed  through  Ireland,  visiting  Friends, 
here  he  had  good  service,  sometimes  among  the 
ish  when  at  mass.  Once  he  passed  through 
irt  of  Scotland,  twice  at  Barbadoes,  once  through 
ew  England  and  Virginia,  twice  in  Maryland 
id  Jerseys,  and  twice  at  Pennsylvania,  having 
ivelled  by  land  above  twenty  thousand  miles, — 
s  travels  by  water,  not  being  much  less.  Though 
;  was  often  in  storms  and  tempests  at  sea, — 
rils  by  land, — and  met  with  bad  spirits  and  ex- 
■jcises  of  divers  kinds,  yet  the  Lord  stood  by  him 
lid  made  him  a  successful  instrument  in  His 
md.  He  passed  cheerfully  through  all,  by  the 
iwer  of  Him  that  called  him  thereto; — not  being 
ick  to  labour  in  word  and  doctrine,  wherever 
:  came,  to  the  edifying  of  the  brethren,  and  re- 
nciling  things  where  he  found  them  amiss.  He 
Ittled  and  established  meetings  in  many  parts 
here  he  came,  to  the  great  comfort  and  refresh- 
ent  of  the  upright  in  heart ;  by  which  he  got  a 
ime  amongst  the  ancients,  and  is  recorded 
nong  the  worthies  of  the  Lord." 

JAMES  HARRISON. 

James  Harrison  was  born  near  Kendal,  in 
'estmoreland,  about  the  year  1628.  He  was 
jought  up  a  shoemaker,  and  lived  at  Stiall- 
Ireen,  in  Cheshire,  where  he  followed  his  pro- 
Ission.  He  had  received  a  good  education,  and 
as  one  of  the  seekers  after  righteousness  in  that 
|y,  and  being  early  convinced  of  the  Truth  of 
le  doctrines  professed  by  George  Fox,  he  was 
alous  in  their  support,  and  willing  to  suffer  in 
eir  faithful  maintenance.  He  received  a  gift  in 
e  ministry  soon  after  his  convincement,  and  tra- 
;lled  into  the  north  of  England  on  a  religious 
sit  in  1655.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
ipna  Heath,  who  proved  a  valuable  help-meet 
I  him. 

James  Harrison  was  often  abroad  labouring  in 
e  ministry,  and  whether  abroad  or  at  home, 
ffered  persecution.  It  was  the  common  lot  of 
I  who  were  convinced  of  the  Truth,  and  were 
tthful  to  it.  Being  in  Derbyshire  in  1650,  and 
ing  to  a  meeting  at  Peak-Forest,  he  and  his 
lends  were  set  on  by  a  priest  and  a  rabble  of 
de  followers.  Many  of  the  Friends,  among 
hom  James  was  one,  were  sorely  beaten  and 
tuised,  having  the  hair  pulled  from  their  heads, 
d  their  bodies  shamefully  abused.  All  which 
christian  usage,  Besse  says,  "they  bore  with 
I  innocent  patience,  not  lifting  up  an  hand 
,ainst  their  persecutors." 

On  the  20th  of  Tenth  month  in  the  following 
;ar,  being  at  a  meeting  in  Shrewsbury,  he  with 
Iree  other  Friends  were  taken  by  soldiers  and 
jpt  at  the  guard-house  all  night,  and  much 
«used.  The  next  day  the  mayor  tendered  them 
B  oath,  and  committed  them  to  prison.  Here 

was  kept  a  prisoner  until  the  11th  of  the  Third 
pnth,  1661,  when  he  was  released  by  the  king's 
(oclamation. 

iln  the  early  part  of  1664,  James  Harrison  and 
■jhn  Cartwright  being  at  the  house  of  Edward 
ijiurne,  in  Worcestershire,  were  arrested  by  a 
iB  of  soldiers.    On  being  asked  for  the  orders 
|der  which  they  were  acting,  one  of  them  pre- 
|nted  his   pistol,  saying,  "  that  is  our  order. 
16  prisoners  were  then  committed  to  Worcester 
al,  and  James  Harrison's  horse  was  seized  at 
3  inn  where  he  had  left  it,  and  taken  away.  In 
3  same  year  for  his  faithfulness  to  his  Christian 
ty,  he  was  committed  to  prison  in  Chester  Cas 
')  where  he  was  also  confined  in  each  of  the  two 
bsequent  years.    The  imprisonment  in  1666, 
ited  for  six  months.    The  charge  against  him 


*  Phebe,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Phineas  Pemberton. 
(To  be  continued.} 

For  "The  Friend." 

IMPORTAJiT  PERIOD. 

"Yesterday,  I  was  eighteen  years  old.  This 
is  a  very  important  period.  May  I  form  good 
habits  now  in  the  morning  of  my  life,  and  be 
more  and  more  watchful  over  my  words,  and  ac- 
tions, so  as  to  become  a  good  example  to  others. 
Wilt  thou,  dearest  Father,  be  pleased  to  preserve 
me  from  the  many  evils  that  abound  in  the  world  I" 
— E.  Jefferis, 

Were  this  more  the  concern  and  prayer  of  the 
rising  generation,  from  how  many  snares  would 
they  be  preserved  !  The  attractions  and  allure- 
ments of  the  fashionable  and  vain  world,  would, 
we  doubt  not,  be  overcome,  and  we  might  hope 
that  a  greater  number  of  the  youth  than  is  now 
the  case,  would,  through  Divine  Grace,  become 
prepared  for  future  usefulness  in  Society;  and 
walking  according  to  the  pattern  shown  them  in 
the  Mount,  where  God  appeared  unto  them  face 
to  face,  they  would  become  as  waymarks  and 
standard-bearers  in  the  church,  and  finally  be 
made  "pillars  in  the  house  of  God,"  as  this  dear 
Friend  was,  "  to  go  no  more  out." 

Oh !  my  dear  young  Friends,  there  is  in  our 
fallen  nature  a  proneness  to  evil,  which  through 
the  temptations  of  Satan,  is  ready  to  run  into  the 
maxims  and  manners  of  "  the  world  which  lieth 
in  wickedness,"  and  would  incline  us  to  sell  our 
birthright  for  the  gratifications  of  time  and  sense. 


and  thus  cut  us  off  from  the  substantial  pleasures 
of  the  children  of  God.  It  is  a  great  mercy  where 
any  are,  in  whatever  way  He  pleaseth,  stopped 
in  their  career,  and  turned  to  seek  after  the  know- 
edge  of  God  as  durable  riches.  For  however 
laudable  it  may  be  to  be  entrusted  as  stewards 
with  a  portion  of  this  world's  possessions,  yet  the 
time  will  come  when  it  will  be  said,  "  Give  an 
account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be 
no  longer  steward."  Then,  if  we  are  in  a  proper 
state  of  mind,  will  we  not  account  it  as  His  great- 
est blessing  to  us,  that  we  have  been  brought  to 
seek  an  inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light,  and 
at  such  a  time  be  enabled  to  "  feel  like  a  weaned 
child,"  and  have  an  assurance  granted,  that  there 
is  a  mansion  prepared  for  us. 

Well,  dear  young  Friends,  it  is  said  that  "  it 
is  through  tribulation  that  we  must  enter  the 
kingdom  ;  therefore  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  bear 
our  portion  of  suffering. 

To  look  outward,  the  signs  of  the  times  are 
discouraging  ;  but  let  us  not  look  outward  but  in- 
ward, for  "  the  Lord  will  be  the  hope  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  strength  of  the  children  of  Israel." 

When  He  raised  up  this  people,  there  was  a 
discouraging  time  in  the  outward  appearance,  but 
as  all  eyed  their  Captain,  and  the  bishop  of  their 
souls,  way  was  gradually  made  for  them,  and 
they  were  made  acquainted  with  one  another  in 
the  Lord,  and  with  a  fellowship  in  Him,  which  all 
the  opposition  of  their  enenies  could  not  destroy. 

In  this  shaking  time,  let  each  one  of  us  eye  the 
Captain  above  all,  and  seek  for  ourselves  to  know 
the  right  way  of  the  Lord  ;  "  And  if  any  man  will 
do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether 
it  be  of  God."  His  power  is  the  same  as  it  was 
at  the  beginning,  and  He  is  as  willing  to  work  for 
His  Truth's  sake ;  the  lack  is  with  us ;  therefore 
"  let  us  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  minds,  watch  and 
be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end."  Let  us  not  get 
discouraged  and  cast  away  the  shield  of  faith,  as 
though  it  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil ;"  for  I 
believe  if  we  would  only  bow  low  enough.  He 
would  in  his  own  time  and  way  open  to  us  the 
course  for  us  to  pursue,  and  eventually  cause  his 
people  to  "sing  his  praise  on  the  banks  of  deliv- 
erance." 

Our  Saviour  said,  "  Other  sheep  have  I,  which 
are  not  of  this  fold;  them  also  I  must  bring,  and 
they  shall  hear  my  voice;  and  there  shall  be  one 
fold  and  one  Shepherd."  And  while  some  may 
be  tampering  with  the  talents  committed  to  their 
care,  letting  in  lukewarmness,  producing  weak- 
ness, until  an  unwillingness  enters  to  stand  in  the 
gap.  He  may  be  preparing  others  to  enter  in  and 
labour,  who  will  be  made  willing  to  bear  his  bur- 
dens, and  help  build  up  the  broken-down  walls  of 
Zion,  that  "  Jerusalem  may  yet  become  an  eter- 
nal excellency,  a  joy  of  many  generations." 
Therefore  "  let  us  beware  lest  there  enter  into  any 
one  of  us  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  in  departing 
from  the  living  God,"  as  though  he  had  departed 
from  us.  Know  that  is  for  our  good,  and  his  own 
glory,  he  is  permitting  us  to  be  tried ;  for  it  is  re- 
corded that,  "  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  a  jealous 
God,"  and  "  His  glory  he  will  not  give  to  another." 
Let  us  therefore  cheerfully  submit  to  His  proving 
of  us,  with  the  assurance  as  we  follow  Him,  "  that 
all  things  will  work  together  for  good  to  them 
who  love  God ;  to  them  who  are  the  called  ac- 
cording to  His  purpose." 

N.  G.,  Pa.,  First  month,  1854. 


Letters  from  Naples  announce  that  another  an- 
cient town  has  been  discovered  several  feet  under 
ground,  between  Acerno  and  Scaffari.  It  is 
stated  that  it  does  not  resemble  Herculaneum  or 
Pompeii  in  any  respect. 
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for  "The  Frienil." 

REMARKABLE  DELUSIONS.  . 

(Continued  from  page  150.) 

"It  was  deemed  essential  by  our  ancestors 
that  certain  remedies  should  be  applied  three 
seven,  or  nine  times.  The  importance  of  these 
numbers  is  also  shown  in  other  connexions.  A 
royal  salute  with  cannon  is  to  this  day  composed 
of  three  times  seven  or  twenty  one  guns.  A  su 
perstiiion  was  prevalent,  that  a  company  of  thir- 
teen was  unlucky,  and  that  one  of  the  number 
was  certain  to  die  within  the  year.  The  fact 
might  be  so,  as  the  probabilities  of  life  are  in 
something  appioaching  to  that  proportion.  The 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  (an  occurrence,  the 
infrequency  of  which  would  necessarily  place  it 
beyond  the  opportunity  of  frequent  observation) 
was  supposed  to  be  born  a  genius,  and  some  even 
averred  that  he  had  the  power  of  healing  scrofu 
lous  disorders,  like  former  monarchs,  by  his 
touch.  At  all  events,  it  was  deemed  essential 
that  he  must  be  brought  up  to  the  study  of  medi 
cine.  These  notions  were  doubtless  derived  from 
the  frequent  use  of  the  perfect  number  seven 
among  the  Jews. 

"  '  The  hand  of  glory,'  as  it  was  called,  though 
a  phrase  almost  unintelligible  to  modern  ears,  was 
regarded  by  our  forefathers  as  endowed  with 
strangely  mystic  virtues,  and  was  frequently  em- 
ployed  by  thieves  and  housebreakers  in  their  de 
predations,  since  it  was  supposed  to  confer  the 
power  of  entering  houses  without  obstruction 
iVom  any  one  who  might  encounter  it.  The  hand 
of  a  malefactor  exposed  on  the  highway  was  to  be 
obtained.  The  effect  of  this,  when  duly  prepar- 
ed, was,  that  it  took  away  (so  it  was  believed)  all 
power  of  motion  from  the  person  before  whom  it 
was  held. 

"  The  singular  influences  ascribed  by  our  fore 
fathers  to  the  moon,  are  evidently  remnants  of 
the  more  ancient  pagan  worship  of  that  luminary. 
Pigs  were  to  be  killed  and  sheep  shorn  at  the 
period  of  its  fulness,  and  wood  was  to  be  cut  at 
the  same  fortunate  conjuncture.  Peas  and  beans 
were  to  be  sown,  according  to  Tusser's  husband- 
ry, in  the  moon's  wane.  Among  the  caricatures 
to  be  found  in  an  antique  book,  a  superstitious 
man  is  thus  satirized  :  'He  will  not  commit  his 
seed  to  the  earth  when  the  soil,  but  when  the 
moon  requires  it:  he  will  have  his  iiair  cut  when 
the  moon  is  either  in  Leo,  that  his  locks  may 
stare  like  the  lion's  shag;  or  in  Aries,  that  they 
may  curl  like  a  ram's  horn.  Whatever  he  would 
liave  to  grow,  he  sets  about  when  she  is  in  her 
increase;  but  Ibr  what  he  would  have  made  less, 
he  chooses  her  wane.'  " 

"  We  believe  that  even  yel,  in  London,  a  shop 
exists  in  which  certain  beads  are  sold,  made  from 
the  root  of  the  white  brioiiy,  and  once  supposed 
to  possess  a  singular  virluo  when  hung  around 
the  necks  of  children  cutting  their  teeth.  But 
such  delusions  are  fast  disa[)pearing  before  the 
increasing  light  of  intelligence;  and  though  per- 
sons are  still  to  bo  found  who  transmit  to  ignorant 
men  and  simple  women  the  traces  of  such  old- 
fnshioned  superstitions,  they  are  destined  soon  to 
siiarc  the  fate  of  the  broomstick  of  the  witch,  and 
the  lerrors  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon.  It  is 
llie  happiness  of  Uritaiii  to  possess,  above  many 
nations,  an  enlightened  community.  It  will  be  a 
happier  day  still,  when  her  population  shall  learn 
that  charms,  omens,  and  prodigies  are  not  the 
most  deadly  forms  of  superstition  ;  that  its  worst 
form  is  exhibited  when  men  set  up,  as  they  are 
ever  prone  to  do,  the  outward  and  sensible  as 
protections,  instead  of  tlie  inward  and  spiritual  ; 
and  when  they  believe  that  any  man  is  sale  wiiii- 
out  llie  guardianship  of  an  almighty  Providence, 


or  happy  without  a  consciousness  of  being  recon- 
ciled to  God  through  faith  in  his  Son,  and  doing 
the  things  which  please  him." 

^'^ Delusions  associated  with  imperfect  discoroery , 
The  infancy  of  society  is  always  conspicuously 
distinguished  by  a  love  for  the  marvellous.  Won- 
der is  but  the  voracious  appetite  of  a  starving 
mind,  and,  like  other  resistless  cravings,  will  sub- 
mit to  be  fed  with  unwholesome  food  rather  than 
not  to  be  fed  at  all.  In  estimating  the  figments 
and  hallucinations  of  past  ages,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  sympathies  of  mind  are  rarely  retro- 
spective. It  is  more  easy  to  conceive  of  increased 
knowledge  in  the  future  than  of  defective  know- 
ledge in  the  past.  However  reluctant  we  may  be  to 
admit  of  the  progress  which  shall  render  our  pre- 
sent attainments  childish  and  obsolete,  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  errors 
of  those  who  fell  far  below  the  points  which,  with 
a  natural  self-flattery,  we  suppose  ourselves  to 
have  reached.  But  the  history  of  mankind  is  the 
narrative  of  growth  attained  by  very  slow  and 
often  very  irregular  advances.  There  have  been 
certain  periods  when  (to  use  a  well-known  meta- 
phor) the  day  has  broken  upon  the  mountain  tops 
of  more  intelligent  minds,  whilst  the  valleys  be- 
low have  been  shrouded  in  darkness  ;  and  there 
have  been  other  periods  when,  to  use  Milton's  fine 
image,  '  the  overshadowing  train  of  error  has 
swept  the  lights  out  of  the  firmament'  again." 

"The  progress  of  geographical  discovery  will 
illustrate  these  observations.  It  is  our  happiness 
to  live  at  a  time  when  this  department  of  know- 
ledge has  been  largely  and  successfully  prose- 
cuted. The  travellers  of  England  will  yield  the 
palm  to  no  other  country  for  patient  and  perse- 
vering enterprise.  They  have  penetrated  almost 
all  lands,  toiled  through  the  burning  deserts  of 
the  Sahara,  and  shivered  under  the  ice-bound  re- 
gions of  the  northern  pole." 

"  When  the  ancients  stepped  out  of  the  circle 
of  their  positive  knowledge,  they  involved  them- 
selves in  a  mass  of  the  most  palpable  errors. 
The  fables  of  the  Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  at  the 
ends  of  the  ocean  clouded  in  perpetual  night ;  the 
story  of  ^olus  and  his  bag  of  winds;  the  island 
of  Circe,  peopled  by  enchanters — were  delusions 
which,  propagated  by  the  idle  and  believed  by 
the  credulous,  would  very  naturally  lake  root  in 
barren  and  uncultivated  soils.  The  notions  of 
the  later  Jews  respecting  the  productions  of  the 
earth  may  be  learned  from  many  passages  of  the 
Talmud.  Enormous  birds,  capable  of  seizing 
elephants  and  flying  away  with  them,  were  sup- 
posed to  abound  in  certain  remote  districts.  One 
of  these  birds  is  represented  in  Rabbinical  story 
as  standing  up  to  the  lower  joint  of  the  leg  in  wa- 
ter, and  thus  to  have  been  seen  by  certain  mari- 
ners. Imagining  that  the  water  could  not  have 
been  very  deep,  from  the  small  portion  of  the 
bird's  body  immersed  in  the  water,  these  mariners 
were  about  to  bathe  in  the  spot,  when  a  superna- 
tural voice  addressed  them,  '  Step  not  in  there  ; 
lor  seven  years  ago,  a  carpenter  dropped  his  axe 
in  that  water,  and  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  bot- 
tom.'"* 

"  Plutarch  speaks  also  of  little  snakes,  which 
crept  into  men's  bodies — only  un  exaggeration  of 
the  tortures  still  inflicted  in  the  marshy  lands  of 
Africa  by  the  guinea-worm. 

"The  ancient  geographer,  Sirabo,  represented 
Britain  as  a  land  not  worth  the  conquest,  and 
Ireland  as  a  region  of  eternal  snows,  peopled  by 
cannibals.  Even  so  late  as  the  lime  of  Claudius, 
Mela,  a  Roman  geographer,  supposed  that  all  the 
southern  parts  ol  the  world  were  inaccessible,  be- 


*  "  D'lsrAeli'ij  Cariosities  of  Literature." 


cause  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  ii 
tervention  of  the  torrid  zone.    He  placed  in  A 
rica  the  region  of  the  Antipodes  of  Antichthone 
where  he  supposed  the  Nile  to  rise,  and  to  flo 
under  the  ocean  till  it  reached  the  upper  hemi 
phere.    Travellers  of  that  day  spoke  of  trei 
which  bore  flowers  like  water-pots  ;  whilst  ll 
most  energetic  efibrts  were  made  to  discover  tl 
site  of  the  ancient  Paradise,  the  western  natioi| 
assigning  its  position  eastward,  and  the  easteij 
nations  westward — both  agreeing  in  believing  Ihj 
it  was  equally  distant  from  themselves.  H; 
half  the  amount  of  spiritual  exertion  been  directt 
to  the  real  paradise,  it  would  not  have  so  co 
stantly  eluded  their  search. 

"When,  .after  the  destruction  of  the  Romi, 
empire  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  Arabia  becan| 
the  most  learned  nation  of  its  day,  and  took  und  , 
its  protection  the  discarded  literature  of  Europ 
the  geographical  notion  of  the  period  was,  th 
the  earth,  like  an  egg,  lay  floating  in  an  ocean 
unmitigable  gloom.    India  was  then  spoken  of 
abounding  in  gold  and  silver  islands.  Menticj 
was  made  of  a  fourth  continent,  not  discoverali 
because  of  the  power  of  the  sun.    Ethiopia  wi 
represented  as  remarkable  as  the  land  of  Prest! 
John,  whose  territory  was  divided  into  islands  1^ 
the  rivers  running  from  Paradise.    The  palaj 
of  this  redoubtable  king,  men  were  told,  was  bu; 
of  precious  stones,  and  lighted  by  carbuncles.  . 
the  same  time,  Gog  and  Magog  were  exhaustki 
topics  of  interest.    A  traveller  was  sent  out 
one  of  the  caliphs,  with  strict  injunctions  not 
return  till  he  had  seen  Gog's  dwelling.  Und 
such  a  stimulus,  can  we  wonder  that  he  speed, 
discovered  it  ?    He  found  it — so  he  said — built  (' 
iron,  cemented  with  brass,  and  its  gates  were  fil| 
cubits  high.    In  subsequent  maps,  this  castle  wl  i 
made  to  tower  at  the  extremity  of  Asia." 

"  One  of  the  great  difficulties  which  Columl 
had  to  overcome  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ma| 
time  discoveries,  was  the  notion  entertained 
Spanish  divines  as  to  the  shape  of  the  sea. 
was  gravely  assured,  that  his  vessels  would 
they  proceeded  in  a  certain  direction,  sail  do 
a  declivity,  which  they  would  not  be  able  agji 
to  ascend." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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From  the  Leisure  Hoi! 

A  Visit  to  the  Gutta  Pcrclia  Works. 

One  beautiful  morning,  a  short  lime  since, |8 
found  ourselves  in  a  quiet  and  somewhat  di|y 
thoroughfare,  known  as  Wharf- road,  City-rcjl, 
the  location  of  the  factory  of  the  Gutta  Penji 
Company.  Provided  with  a  passport,  we  entefd 
their  works,  and  spent  a  very  interesting  "  leis|e 
hour"  in  the  inspection  of  the  curious  proccJ 
by  which  this  truly  wonderful  production  is  adit 
ed  to  such  a  surprising  multiplicity  of  uses, 
must  excite  astonishment  in  every  mind  lit 
an  article,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  so  recit- 
ly  confined  to  a  few  Malayans,  should  withiifO 
short  a  lime  have  given  occupation  to  the 
hundred  persons  employed  in  these  works,  to  |y 
nothing  of  the  multitudes  who,  by  patent 
otherwise,  are  already  engaged  in  its  sale  jiiJ 
manufacture  throughout  the  land.  For  tl|2e 
centuries  and  a  lialf  Europeans  dwelt '>n 
the  spots  where  it  was  raised,  yet,  stranjly 
enough,  it  remained  unknown  to  them  tillne 
year  1842  ! 

Were  the  present  a  fitting  place  foragve 
dissertation,  we  might,  perhaps,  pen  an  intesl- 
ing  passage  on  the  marvellous  mode  in  w  cl 


great  discoveries  are  providentially  adapte 
particular  periods  in  the  world's  history  ;  renin- 
ing  hid  it  may  be  in  total  obscurity,  or  else  log 
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ider  the  very  eyes  of^ mankind  unnoticed  and 
iknown,  until  the  appointed  moment  of  their  de- 

lopment  arrives.  But  we  refrain  from  this 
irious  speculation  :  our  business  is  now  simply 

describe  things  which  came  under  our  notice. 

Just  inside  the  gates  of  the  factory,  as  we  en- 
red,  stood  a  large  wagon  full  of  lumps  of  a  sub- 
jnce  somewhat  resembling,  at  a  distance,  a  load 

cocoa-nuts,  with  the  outward  fibrous  husk  still 
1  them.  To  the  touch,  however,  on  approach- 
g,  the  difference  was  sufficiently  palpable  ;  they 
;i-e  far  more  solid  and  much  heavier  than  the 
ijects  to  which  they  seemed  to  bear  some  re 
mblance. 

A  very  common  practice  among  the  cunning 
irbarians  is  to  extend  the  bulk  and  increase  the 
bight  of  their  lumps  of  gutla  percha  by  inserting 
ones,  while  the  substance  is  yet  in  a  plastic  state 
ad  is  being  moulded  into  suitable  sizes  for  trans- 
ission  to  this  country.  One  shape,  however,  is 
'  no  means  rigidly  adhered  to.  We  were  shown 
me  lumps  fashioned  into  rude  representations  of 
icks,  with  two  little  berries  for  eyes  ;  represen- 
tions  of  fish  and  crocodiles  are  by  no  means 
Icommon ;  while  one  lump  has  been  received  in 
's  shape  of  an  infant's  head  I 
Leaving  the  yard,  we  were  shown  the  "  cutting 
acbine,"  where  an  immense  solid  disc  of  iron 
is  revolving  vertically,  about  1.50  or  200  times 
r  minute,  against  an  inclined  shelf,  down  which 
e  blocks  of  gutta  percha  were  guided  by  a  work- 

n,  and  being  caught  by  the  knives  inserted  in 
,3  disc,  they  were  rapidly  cut  into  slices.  The 
tge  stones  moulded  into  the  lumps  played  sad 
.voc  with  the  knives.  One  instance  of  this  oc- 
rred  even  during  the  few  moments  we  stood 
pking  on. 

I  We  now  passed  on  to  another  department, 
ere  the  gutta  percha  is  separated  from  the  dirt 
d  all  other  extraneous  matter  which  is  often 

Ixed  up  with  it.  Here  we  found  several  spa- 
us  tanks,  into  which  the  sliced  gutta  percha 
s  cast,  for  the  purpose  of  boiling,  by  means  of 
3  waste  steam  from  the  engine.  Being  thus  re- 
♦Iced  to  a  uniform  consistency,  it  is  put  into  what 
^technically  called  a  "teaser,"  which  is  some- 

■  ng  like  what  is  known  as  a  "  scutcher"  in  a 
tton  mill.  This  is  a  circular  metal  box,  con 
ining  a  cylinder  or  drum,  covered  with  rows  of 
nt  jagged  teeth,  which  revolves  about  700  times 
[r  minute.  The  shreds  into  which  the  gutta 
rcha  is  thus  torn  fall  into  vats  of  cold  water, 

|d  the  gutta  percha,  being  non-absorbent,  floats 

II  the  top,  whilst  the  various  impurities  sink  to 
|b  bottom. 

It  is  now  subjected  to  another  process,  which  is 
Eetiously  termed  "  kneading" — a  term,  however, 
liich  will  give  our  housewives  an  accurate  idea 
I  the  nature  of  the  process.  The  "  kneaders"  are 
jick,  strong  iron  boxes,  about  three  feet  long 

i'd  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  are  kept  hot  by 
ing  enveloped  in  a  chest,  or  jacket,  containing 
am.  Inside  these  boxes  the  mass  of  gutta 
Ircha,  hot  from  the  boiling  tank,  is  firmly  se- 
|red.  The  chest  contains  a  drum,  which,  con- 
Ijiually  revolving,  presses  the  doughy  gutta  per- 
la  without  intermission  against  the  sides  of  the 
•est.  But  we  fear  it  is  almost  impossible  clearly 
'describe  the  minutiae  of  the  process  of  rhanu- 
Jture,  without  indulging  in  illustrations  to  an 
tent  which  our  limits  will  by  no  means  permit. 

■  this  stage  it  is  easy  to  incorporate  gutta  percha 
th  other  substances  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is 
sired  to  remove,  to  some  extent,  its  rigidity 
d  tenacity,  and  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of 
isticity,  that  object  is  effected  by  the  admixture 
India-rubber.  This  principle  is  already  car- 
d  out  to  an  astonishing  extent ;  and  what  the 


ultimate  achievements  in  this  direction  may  be, 
time  alone  can  tell. 

It  is  now  rolled  out  into  sheets,  or  driven  by 
curious  and  complicated  machinery  into  tubes.  It 
is  also  cut  into  longitudinal  slips,  for  "driving 
bands,"  &c.,  which  appear  to  be  very  useful ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  we  were  shown  a  testimo- 
nial from  an  eminent  brewing  establishment, 
stating  that  their  introduction  had  effected  in  re- 
spect to  that  single  item  of  expense  alone  an 
annual  saving  of  £30  !* 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  application  of  gutta 
percha  is  that  which  we  shall  now  attempt  to  de- 
scribe. A  portion  of  the  machinery  being  point- 
ed out  to  us,  in  connection  with  the  numerous 
lathes  in  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, we  were  obligingly  asked  to  notice  anything 
peculiar  which  might  strike  us  in  two  of  the 
wheels  above  us.  The  fact  was,  that  the  portion 
of  the  machinery  alluded  to  worked  without  any 
noise  whatever;  the  cause  of  which  was  this: — 
The  teeth  of  one  wheel  were  of  gutta  percha, 
while  those  of  the  other,  which  worked  in  them, 
were  constructed  in  the  ordinary  way  of  iron, 
thus  avoiding  the  disagreeable  noise  necessarily 
caused  by  friction  in  such  cases.  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  agreeable  change  for  the  better,  and 
would  save  amateurs  fond  of  mingling  with  the 
complicated  operations  of  machinery  many  a 
headache,  even  if  it  had  no  alleviating  influence 
on  those  who  were  daily  accustomed  to  it.  On 
expressing  a  doubt  as  to  the  durability  of  the 
thing,  we  were  assured  that  the  wheel  in  question 
had  been  in  daily  use  for  fifteen  months,  turning 
five  lathes,  without  receiving  any  perceptible  da- 
mage. It  required  no  oil,  but  was  slightly  greas- 
ed ;  and  our  conductor  admitted  that  the  results 
of  this  curious  and  interesting  experiment  had 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  So 
far  as  the  noise  was  concerned,  it  presented  to  us 
a  most  agreeable  contrast  with  a  similar  pair  of 
wheels  a  few  yards  off;  and  we  therefore  com- 
mend the  hint  to  our  manufacturing  friends. 

There  is  an  old  adage — not  to  be  despised, 
however,  on  account  of  its  antiquity — which  was 
constantly  recurring  to  us  while  inspecting  vari- 
ous departments  of  this  concentration  of  marvels 
— "  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inventions."  The 
large  wicker  baskets  in  which  gutta  percha,  in  its 
earlier  stages,  is  carried  about  from  one  portion 
of  the  machinery  to  another,  had  slips  of  gutta 
percha  fastened  round  the  handles.  It  had  been 
put  on  while  in  a  plastic  state,  and  was  therefore 
moulded  to  the  exact  shape  required  by  the  hand 


*  We  were  told  that  some  object  to  the  use  of  gutta 
percha  "  driving  bands,"  from  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  joining  them  ;  but  the  following  instructions  will  re- 
move all  obstacles  in  this  direction.  Cut  the  ends  of 
the  band  obliquely  at  an  angle  of  thirty  or  forty  de- 
grees, making  the  band  rather  shorter  than  the  length 
required.  Secure  one  end  to  a  board  or  bench  by  a 
clamp,  or  a  couple  of  nails.  Having  heated  a  piece  of 
iron — say  one  inch  broad  and  half  an  inch  thick — to  the 
temperature  of  a  laundress's  smoothing-iron,  so  that  it 
will  soften  the  gutta  percha  without  burning  or  discol- 
ouring it,  place  the  iron  between  the  cut  edges  of  the 
band,  pressing  them  against  it,  and  keeping  the  band 
always  in  a  straight  direction  until  the  edges  are  tho- 
roughly softened,  and  in  a  sticky  state.  Then  remove 
the  iron,  and  press  the  two  edges  together  as  closely  as 
possible,  after  which  a  couple  of  nails  may  be  driven 
into  the  loose  end  of  the  band,  by  a  heavy  weight,  or 
by  means  of  a  clamp,  so  as  to  make  a  smooth  joint.  A 
band  of  ordinary  thickness  may  thus  be  rendered  fit  for 
use  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  even  sooner,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  water.  Flat  joints  may  be  made  in 
like  manner  by  shaving  down  the  ends  a  little,  so  as, 
when  laid  one  on  the  other,  not  to  be  much  thicker 
than  the  other  portion.  Heat  the  surface  of  the  splices, 
and  press  them  together  by  a  weight  or  clamp.  Avoid 
heating  the  band  throughout,  and  pare  the  edges  when 
cold. 


of  the  party  who  was  to  use  it ;  and  being  solidified 
by  the  application  of  cold  water,  it  had  permanently 
retained  the  requisite  form.  Now  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  that  to  any  one  who  has  to  carry  those 
large  baskets  full  of  weighty  articles,  it  must  be 
considerably  more  agreeable  to  the  hand  to  be  in 
contact  with  a  soft  cool  material  like  gutta  percha, 
than  the  uneven  and  comparatively  hard  substance 
presented  in  the  original  wicker  handle.  The 
same  principle  was  applied  in  all  parts  of  the 
building.  Most  of  the  knives  had  a  thin  coating 
of  gutta  percha  on  the  handles,  which  we  were 
assured  by  the  workmen  make  an  agreeably  per- 
ceptible difference  to  their  hands  in  the  course  of 
a  day's  work.  We  also  saw  brushes,  similar  to 
those  used  by  bookbinders  and  others,  which  had 
a  casing  of  gutta  percha  around  the  twine  with 
which  the  bristles  are  fastened  on ;  thus  render- 
ing them  twice  as  durable,  seeing  that  the  gutta 
percha  is  impervious  to  the  wet;  while  any 
artisan  who  has  used  a  brush  much  exposed  to 
the  water  well  knows  how  speedily  it  is  "  used  up." 
Let  them  take  this  hint:  warm  a  small  piece  of 
gutta  percha  in  boiling  water,  and  while  in  a  plas- 
tic  state  squeeze  it  with  the  hand  round  the  twine 
which  binds  the  bristles,  until  cold,  and  it  is  at 
once  ready  for  use.  Some  knife  blades  had  be- 
come  loose  and  fallen  out;  they  were  placed  in 
with  gutta  percha,  and  when  solidified  by  cold 
water,  such  are  its  contracting  properties,  that 
they  were  as  tight,  if  not  perhaps  more  so,  than 
in  their  original  state.  This,  too,  is  a  suggestion 
which  will  be  very  useful  to  operatives  ;  for  only 
a  small  modicum  of  ingenuity  is  requisite  to  apply 
the  principle  ad  infinitum.  We  may  add,  also, 
that  while  the  gutta  percha,  as  thus  applied  to 
tools,  is  in  a  plastic  state,  you  may  mark  them 
with  your  initials,  &c.,  by  the  use  of  any  sharp, 
pointed  iron  instrument,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
"  know  your  own."  We  must  leave  the  ingeni- 
ous mechanic  to  draw  on  his  imagination  for 
other  applications  of  this  sort,  as  space  positively 
forbids  further  detail. 

(To  be  coriliniied.) 

Agricultural  CJianges  at  the  West. — Instead  of 
exporting  corn  to  tidewater  to  the  extent  which 
they  have  done  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the 
farmers  of  the  West  are  converting  their  grain 
into  bacon  and  pork,  by  which  operation  they  re- 
alize important  advantages.  In  185i,  there  ar- 
rived at  tidewater  on  the  Hudson,  6,487,540 
bushels  of  corn.  During  the  same  number  of 
weeks  this  year,  the  arrivals  have  been  2,271,370 
bushels — a  falling  off  of  some  sixty  per  cent.  In 
1851,  the  arrivals  of  bacon  at  tidewater  were 
10,398,900  pounds,  and  in  1853,  the  arrivals 
have  been  19,330,500  pounds — an  increase  of 
nearly  100  per  cent.  The  arrivals  of  pork  this 
year  exceed  those  of  1851  by  more  than  100  per 
cent.  These  figures  are  instructive  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  and  evince  wisdom  in 
Western  farmers.  By  converting  corn  into  meat, 
the  husbandman  retains  on  his  farm  every  pound 
of  manure  that  his  coarse  grains  will  produce 
when  fed  to  swine  and  fatting  cattle,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  somewhat  impoverished  fields.  If  he 
exports  corn,  oats,  peas,  and  other  crops,  as  well 
as  his  wheat,  very  little  manure  can  be  made, 
and  his  land  must  suffer  a  rapid  deterioration. — 
Rochester  American. 


Arrowroot  Crops  in  Natal. — The  extraordina- 
ry productiveness  of  arrowroot  in  the  soil  of  Na- 
tal,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  from  a  plot  of 
less  than  half  an  acre,  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Moorewood,  at  Compensation,  a  quantity  of  the 
root  or  tubers  has  been  taken,  weighing  12,700- 
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pounds,  and  this  crop  has  been  sold  for  cash  at 
Id.  per  pound,  being  upwards  of  £50  for  less 
than  half  an  acre  !  The  prepared  arrowroot  from 
this  lot  has  been  sold  in  this  town  at  Is,  per 
pound.— Cape  Town  Mail, 


"  Prayers  and  tears  are  the  weapons  with  which 
the  saints  have  gained  the  most  glorious  victories." 
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There  is  nothing  which  more  strikingly  marks 
the  moral  degeneracy  of  the  men  who  take  part  in 
the  legislative  councils  of  the  nation,  (and  if  they 
are  a  fair  representation  of  the  people,  in  the  na- 
tion itself,)  than  the  undisguised  and  imperious 
manner  in  which  the  slaveholders  of  the  Southern 
States  are  urging  their  schemes  for  the  extension 
of  their  "  peculiar  institution,"  and  the  success  with 
which  they  strive,  by  intimidation  or  hollow  pro- 
mises, to  bring  unprincipled  politicians  from  the 
free  States  to  succumb  to  their  demands,  and  un- 
blushingly  consent  to  desert  and  betray  the  cause 
of  freedom,  for  the  chance  of  being  smiled  upon 
by  a  party,  whose  leaders  are  driving  or  seducing 
them  to  pander  to  their  insatiable  lust  for  power. 
It  is  humiliating  to  observe  how  completely  and 
how  olien  the  principles  of  justice  and  truth  appear 
to  lio  lost  sight  of  or  disregarded  in  our  legislative 
hails  ;  and  with  how  many  who  are  busiest  there, 
the  tnain  question  appears  to  be,  how  shall  I  act 
so  as  best  to  promote  my  own  selfish  plans,  or  to 
bring  most  surely  disappointment  upon  a  rival,  or 
on  an  opposing  faction. 

There  has  already  been  given  lamentable  evi- 
dence of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  most  influential  members  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, to  bring  the  subject  of  slavery  before  it, 
with  the  view  of  breaking  down  the  barriers  here- 
tofore created  against  its  encroachments,  and 
thereby  more  widely  extended  its  evils,  and  more 
securely  fastened  ihem  upon  our  country.  Sena- 
tor Douglass,  of  Illinois,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
miltie  on  Territories,  has  introduced  a  bill  into 
the  Senate,  for  the  erection  of  two  territorial  gov- 
crnmenls,  one  for  Nebraska,  and  the  other  for 
Kansas,  which  bill  contains  the  following  provi- 
sion : 

"Section  21st.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  order 
to  aroid  all  misconstruction,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  as  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  slaverj-  is  concerned,  to  carry  into  practical  opera- 
tion tlie  following  propositions  and  principles  established 
by  the  Coniproinisc  measures  of  1850,  to  wit:  First.  That 
all  questions  pertaining  to  slaverj-  in  the  Territories  and 
in  the  new  States  to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  people  residing  therein,  through 
their  appropriate  representatives.  Second.  That  all  cases 
involving  title  to  slaves  and  questions  of  personal  free- 
dom, are  referred  to  the  adjudication  of  the  local  tri- 
bunnlK,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Slates.  Third.  That  the  provisions  of  the 
coDSlitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
fugitives  from  service,  arc  to  be  carried  into  faithful  ex- 
ecution in  all  the  organized  Territories,  the  same  as  in 
the  Slates.'' 

Both  the  proposed  territories  are  north  of  3  6° 
30'  north  Iniituilc,  and  therclore  come  within  the 
provision  of  the  bill  passed  when  Missouri  was 
Bdmitind  into  the  Union  as  a  Stale,  commonly 
called  the  "  Mis.souri  Compromise,"  by  which  bill 
it  was  solemnly  stipulated  ihnl  slavery  was  to  be 
forever  excluded  from  all  territory  acquired  from 
France,  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
above-Mionlionrd  parallel.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
"compromise"  like  nil  others  which  our  Govern- 
menl  has  made  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  had  its 


origin  with  the  slaveholders  themselves.  The  great 
excitement  produced  throughout  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  by  the  Missouri  question, 
brought  conviction  to  their  minds,  that  the  "  pecu- 
liar institution"  was  one,  which  the  people  of  the 
free  States  were  then  loth  to  tolerate ;  and  so  firm 
was  the  stand  taken  in  favour  of  prohibiting  invo- 
luntary servitude  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
proposed  to  be  admitted  ;  and  so  unanswerable 
were  the  arguments  adduced  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, in  support  of  its  right  to  impose  the  restric- 
tion and  its  duty  to  limit  the  extent  of  slave  ter- 
ritory ;  that  fearing  lest  the  non-slaveholding 
representatives  would  carry  their  amendment ;  as 
a  last  resort  the  slaveholders  came  forward,  and 
offered  as  a  compromise  the  section  which  pro- 
hibits for  ever  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the 
said  territory,  west  of  the  Mississippi  lying  north  of 
36°  30'  north  latitude.  The  celebrated  ordinance 
of  1787  had  in  the  same  manner  excluded  it  from 
the  north-west  territory,  and  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  are  bound  in  their  compact 
with  the  United  States  never  to  admit  slavery 
within  their  limits. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  "  Missouri  Compro- 
mise" was  ever  consummated  ;  and  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  that  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  compact,  having  succeeded  for  the  time  in 
allaying  the  zeal,  and  quieting  the  fears  of  the 
advocates  of  freedom,  in  regard  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  slavery  and  the  injustice  of  slave  repre- 
sentation, so  far  as  to  secure  the  admission  of  a  new 
slave  State,  are  prepared,  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity offers,  to  set  at  naught  that  portion  of  the 
covenant,  then,  solemnly  declared  to  be  irrevoca- 
ble, which  was  intended  to  impose  some  bounds 
to  their  odious  and  degrading  system. 

The  shallow  apology  made  for  the  attempt,  now 
making  to  violate  the  plighted  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  allow  slaveholders  to  carry  their 
debasing  and  destructive  system  beyond  the  limits 
which  they  have  themselves  prescribed  and  volun- 
tarily bound  themselves  to  maintain  for  ever,  is, 
that  the  Compromise  of  1852  was  intended  to 
abrogate  that  of  1820,  and  that  by  it  the  free 
States  relinquished  the  restriction  they  had  im- 
posed, when  they  so  reluctantly  consented  to  the 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State.  This 
subterfuge  is  of  recent  birth,  at  least  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  thought  of  at  the  last  session 
ol  Congress,  when  bills  for  the  erection  of  the  ter- 
ritorial government  of  Nebraska  were  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  by  more  than  one  of  the  advo- 
cates of  slavery,  in  all  of  which  the  perpetual 
obligation  ol'the  Missouri  Compromise  was  recog- 
nised. It  is  notorious  that  in  the  contentions 
preceding  the  consummation  of  the  Compromise 
of  1852,  an  effort  was  made  by  one,  if  not  more,  of 
the  champions  for  slavery,  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  North  by  a  declaration  of  Congress,  that  the 
reslriclion  of  slavery,  south  of  36°  30'  should  be 
extended  to  the  Pacific  ;  but  the  attempt  was  un- 
successful ;  it  being  clearly  understood  that  no  fur- 
ther declaration  of  Congress  was  necessary,  to 
secure  the  application  of  the  law  of  1820  to  all 
the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  at  that 
titne,  and  further  legislation  for  territory  acquired 
since,  could  not  render  void  the  covenant  to  which 
all  parties  had  deliberately  agreed. 

So  fully  was  this  admitted,  that  within  the  past 
year  the  President  of  the  Senate,  a  notorious  and 
influential  advocate  of  the  slave  system,  expressed 
his  opposlion  to  the  erection  of  any  territorial  go- 
vernment in  Nebraska,  unless  the  clause  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  prohibiting  slavery  north 
of  36°  30',  was  first  repealed. 

The  idea  is  preposterous,  that  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  would  first  refuse  to  accede  to  the 


proposal  to  keep  slavery  south  of  the  parallel 
36°  30',  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific,  because  they  d ' 
not  deem  it  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  dj 
mands  of  freedom,  and  then  blindly  accept  a  cot  | 
promise  which  would  allow  slavery  to  fix  itstj 
wherever  in  the  whole  United  States  a  small  m| 
jority  of  a  small  portion  of  the  people  might  choc  i 
to  say  it  should  come.  | 

A  territorial  government  is  solely  a  creation  i 
Congress,  which  derives  its  power  to  create  suil 
a  government  from  the  Constitution  of  the  Uniti| 
States.  If  then  Congress  can  legislate  for  tl 
existence  of  slavery  within  a  government  that 
sets  up,  the  Constitution  must  confer  powers  { 
creating  and  extending  slavery,  and  is  false  tot' 
principles  it  professes  to  inculcate  and  upho  ^ 
Instead  of  being  regarded  as  an  instrument  sec; 
ring  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  illii 
trating  the  blessings  of  freedom,  it  must  ^ 
acknowledged  to  be  in  reality  an  engine  for  ! 
flicting  the  innumerable  wrongs  and  evils  th] 
cluster  around  unconditional  and  hopeless  bon 
agOi  We  do  not  believe  its  framers  ever  ent(, 
tained  the  idea,  that  its  provision  could  be  p(l 
verted  to  such  a  purpose.  j 

Should  the  section  we  have  given,  or  any  othj 
containing  similar  provisions,  pass  into  a  law,i 
will  be  the  severest,  the  most  paralyzing  blow  th[ 
has  been  inflicted  upon  the  cause  of  freedom,  sinj 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adoptej 
and  that  it  will  pass,  there  is  great  reason  to  feij 
There  will  then  be  no  barrier  left  to  the  spread]' 
domestic  slavery,  and  the  time  may  come  wh; 
slave  representation  will  outnumber,  as  it 
overpowers  the  representatives  from  the  fii 
States.  Every  one  desirous  of  averting  so  gn, 
an  evil,  should  bestir  themselves,  and  endeavcj 
to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  a  sense  of  i|i 
threatening  danger,  so  that  a  voice  may  be  rais 
throughout  the  country,  against  violaUng 
plighted  faith  of  the  nation,  which  the  incumbei 
at  Washington  will  not  dare  to  disobey. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

News  from  Liverpool  to  the  Yth  inst.,  has  been  rec( 
ed  by  the  steamship  Niagara. 

The  prospect  of  a  general  war  appears  to  be  incre 
ing,  and  in  consequence  consols  have  declined. 
Czar  has  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  European  G 
ernments.  Heavy  snow-storms  have  visited  Great  1 
tain,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  destructive  floods  'H 
anticipated  when  the  snow  should  melt. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.— Flour  has  advanced  two  si- 
lings  per  barrel — the  demand  brisk.  Cotton  firm  atjd 
prices.  i 

UNITED  STATES— President  Pierce  has  issuela 
Proclamation  against  "  an  unlawful  expedition  fi|(l 
out  in  the  State  of  California,  to  invade  Mexico,  a  nafn 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  United  Stat." 

Fennsylvania. — Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  |7. 

New  York. — Nearly  a  million  and  a-half  of  gold  flm 
California  by  the  "  Northern  Light."  , 

Ohio. — On  the  20th  ult.,  the  ueighbourhood  of  M(M 
Vernon,  Ohio,  was  visited  by  a  violent  tornado,  wijili 
destroyed  much  property. 

California. — Much  gold-dust  continues  to  be  shipd 
Rumours  of  expeditions  fitting  out  for  the  Mex 
provinces  are  rife. 
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Iphyto-theology,  or  botany  and  religion. 

(Continued  from  page  154J 

The  Reign  of  Angiosperms.    This  includes 
e  epoch  which  commences  with  the  chalk  and 
ids  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tertiary  period,  or 
lat  immediately  preceding  the  present  flora  of 
le  globe.    There  is  a  predominance  in  this  epoch 
plants  resembling  more  nearly  those  of  the  pre- 
nt  day.    These  belong  chiefly  to  the  divisions 
monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons,  having  seed- 
ssels,  and  hence  called  angiosperms. 
"Thus  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  fossil 
ants,  show  that  great  changes  have  taken  place 
our  planet  during  its  preparation  for  the  abode 
man,  the  noblest  of  God's  works  on  earth  ;  and 
ey  lead  us  to  think  of  that  final  change  when 
e  earth  shall  be  renewed  and  made  a  habitation 
'  righteousness  and  peace.    '  But  the  day  of  the 
ord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night;  in  the 
iiich  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great 
lise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
lat,  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  there- 
,  shall  be  burnt  up.    Seeing  then  that  all  these 
ngs  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons 
ght  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  god- 
less; looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming 
the  day  of  God,  wherein  the  heavens,  being  on 
e,  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall 
;lt  with  fervent  heat  ?   Nevertheless  we,  accord- 

to  His  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a 
w  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness, 
herefore,  beloved,  seeing  that  ye  look  for  such 
ings,  be  diligent  that  ye  may  be  found  of  Him 
I  peace,  without  spot,  and  blameless.' — (2  Peter 
|.  10—14.) 

"  '  In  prosecuting  our  geological  researches  in  a 
iht  spirit,  we  need  not  fear  that  we  shall  ever 
[rive  at  a  point  where  the  knowledge  of  nature 
In  be  found  to  be  at  variance  with  the  truth  of 
bripture.  The  volume  of  Nature  and  the  vol- 
ne  of  Inspiration  are  the  products  of  the  same 
mniscient  iVIind.  God  is  the  author  of  both ; 
id  the  more  thoroughly  each  is  studied,  the 
ore  shall  we  be  constrained  to  admit  the  unnum- 
Ted  harmonies  which  subsist  betwixt  the  two, 
id  the  beautiful  light  of  illustration  which  they 
ciprocally  shed  on  one  another.  Founding  on 
IS  simple  consideration  of  the  common  author- 
ipofthe  two  volumes,  we  may  discard  every 
ilousy  of  true  science,  and  say  with  confidence 
at  Christianity  has  everything  to  hope  and  no- 
ing  to  fear  from  the  advancement  of  philosophy, 
lere  is  a  knowledge  of  nature  which  is  essen- 
J'y  atheistic,  but  this  arises  not  from  super- 


abundance, but  from  defect  of  knowledge ;  not 
from  its  going  beyond,  but  from  its  slopping  short 
of  its  legitimate  bounds.'  All  the  discoveries  of 
geology  tend  only  to  confirm  the  statements  of 
Scripture,  as  has  been  ably  shown  by  Dr.  King, 
in  his  volume  on  the  connection  bet  ween  Geology 
and  Religion. 

"  On  the  subject  of  Bible  teaching  in  reference 
lo  the  laws  of  nature,  the  following  remarks  of 
Gaussen  deserve  to  be  studied  : — '  Open  the  Bible, 
examine  the  fifty  sacred  authors  therein,  from 
Moses — who  wrote  in  the  wilderness  400  years 
before  the  siege  of  Troy — to  the  fisherman  son  of 
Zebedee,  who  wrote  1500  years  later  in  Ephesus 
and  Patnios,  under  the  reign  of  Domitian  ;  and 
you  will  find  none  of  those  mistakes  which  the 
science  of  every  country  detects  in  the  works  of 
preceding  generations.  Carefully  go  through  the 
Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  in  search  of 
such  faults,  and  as  you  carry  on  the  investiga- 
tion, remember  that  it  is  a  book  which  treats  of 
everything,  which  describes  nature,  which  re- 
counts its  wonders,  which  records  its  creation, 
which  tells  us  of  the  formation  of  the  heavens,  ol 
the  light,  of  the  waters,  of  the  air,  of  the  moun- 
tains, of  animals,  and  of  plants; — that  it  is  a  book 
which  acquaints  us  with  the  first  revolutions  of 
the  world,  and  which  foretells  also  its  last; — that 
it  is  a  book  which  describes  them  wilh  cii'cum- 
stantial  details,  invests  them  with  sublime  poetry, 
and  chants  them  in  fervent  melodies  ; — that  it  is 
a  book  replete  with  eastern  imagery,  full  of  ma- 
jesty, variety,  and  boldness; — that  it  is  a  book 
which  treats  of  the  earth  and  things  visible,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  the  celestial  world  and  things 
invisible; — that  it  is  a  book  in  which  nearly  fifty 
writers,  of  every  degree  of  cultivation,  of  every 
order,  of  every  condition,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  1500  years,  have  been  engaged; — 
that  it  is  a  book  written  variously  in  the  centre  of 
Asia,  in  the  sands  of  Arabia,  in  the  deserts  of 
Judea,  in  the  porches  of  the  Jewish  Temple  and 
in  the  rustic  schools  of  the  prophets  of  Bethel  and 
Jericho,  in  the  magnificent  palaces  of  Babylon 
and  on  the  idolatrous  banks  of  the  Chebar,  and 
afterwards  in  the  centre  of  western  civilization,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Jews  and  their  ignorant  councils, 
among  polytheism  and  its  idols,  and  as  it  were  in 
the  bosom  of  pantheism  and  its  foolish  philoso- 
phy ; — that  it  is  a  book  whose  first  writer  was, 
during  forty  years,  brought  up  among  the  magi- 
cians of  Egypt,  who  regarded  the  sun,  planets, 
and  elements  as  endowed  with  intelligence,  react- 
ing upon  and  governing  our  world  by  their  con- 
tinual evaporation ; — and  that  it  is  a  book  whose 
first  pages  preceded,  by  more  than  900  years,  the 
most  ancient  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Asia, 
Thales,  Pathagoras,  Zaieucus,  Zenophon,  and 
Confucius; — that  it  is  a  book  which  carries  its 
records  into  the  scenes  of  the  invisible  world,  the 
hierarchy  of  angels,  the  latest  periods  of  futurity, 
and  the  glorious  consummation  of  all  things. 
Well,  search  in  its  50  authors,  its  66  booksj  its 
1189  chapters,  and  its  31,173  verses, — search  for 
a  single  one  of  the  thousand  errors  with  which 
every  ancient  and  modern  author  abounds,  when 
they  speak  of  the  heavens  or  of  the  earth,  of  their 
revolutions  or  their  elements,  and  you  will  fail  to 


find  it.  .  .  .  It  never  does  violence  to  facts, 
nor  to  the  principles  of  sound  natural  philosophy. 
Never  in  one  single  instance  will  you  find  it  in 
opposition  to  the  just  ideas  which  science  has 
given  us,  regarding  the  form  of  our  globe,  its 
magnitude,  and  its  geology.  .  .  .  There  is, 
therefore,  no  physical  error  whatever  in  the 
Scriptures;  and  this  transcendent  fact,  which  be- 
comes more  admirable  in  proportion  as  it  is  made 
the  subject  of  closer  investigation,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  inspiration  which  dictated  them,  even 
to  their  least  expressions.' 

"  Effects  of  Plants  on  the  sand  of  tlve  slwre,  and 
on  ilie  mud  of  rivers.  Even  at  the  present  geo- 
logical epoch,  plants  are  concerned  in  the  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  soil  of  our  globe. 
!\Iany  of  them  are  beneficially  employed  in  pre- 
venting the  encroachments  of  the  sea  on  the  land, 
and  in  fixing  the  loose  soil  of  our  shores.  The 
roots  and  underground  stems  of  plants  growing 
in  these  situations  extend  themselves  widely  in 
all  directions  in  search  of  food,  and  thus  become 
interwoven  together  so  as  to  sustain  the  soil  in  a 
sort  of  Basket-work,  and  consolidate  the  sands 
thrown  up  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  This  is 
well  seen  in  the  case  of  the  common  bent  or  mar- 
ram of  our  shores,  and  in  some  of  the  species  of 
carex  growing  in  the  sand.  The  great  sea-dyke 
which  prevents  the  inundation  of  Holland  is  said 
to  owe  its  stability  in  a  great  measure  to  the  plants 
which  grow  upon  it.  Plants  also  increase  the 
quantity  of  dry  land  by  growing  in  the  mud  depo- 
sited by  rivers  at  their  mouth.  The  quantity  of 
mud  carried  down  by  rivers  at  the  present  day  is 
immense.  Ansted  states  that  the  Rhine  at  Bonn 
has  been  calculated  to  carry  down  400  tons  of 
solid  matter  per  hour;  and  in  the  course  of  one 
year  7000  to  8000  millions  of  tons.  The  whole 
of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  comprising  20,000 
square  miles,  has  been  formed  by  that  river  and 
its  tributaries.  The  quantity  of  mud  carried  down 
in  the  rainy  season  is  so  great,  that  it  may  be  de- 
tected 60  miles  from  the  coast.  In  the  flood  sea- 
son. Major  Rennel  calculates  that  450  millions  of 
tons  of  mud  are  brought  down  by  the  Ganges 
daily.  It  is  said  that  the  muddy  nature  of  the 
Amazon  may  be  seen  in  the  ocean  at  the  distance 
of  300  miles  from  its  mouth.  This  mud,  when 
deposited,  is  speedily  taken  possession  of  by 
plants,  and  thus  its  stability  is  secured.  Out  of 
the  deposits  of  the  Rhine  the  greater  part  of  Hol- 
land has  thus  been  formed,  and  out  of  those  of 
the  Po  a  large  portion  of  the  Venetian  territory 
has  arisen.  The  papyrus  of  the  ancients,  the 
bulrush  of  the  Scriptures  has  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  form  the  Delta  of  the  Nile;  and 
the  mangrove  trees  of  the  present  day  are  thus 
contributing  to  the  formation  of  new  land  in  tro- 
pical countries.  The  seeds  of  the  mangrove  ger- 
minate before  being  detached  from  the  branches, 
and  when  they  drop  into  the  loose  mud  in  which 
the  plant  grows,  they  immediately  become  trees 
with  singular  stems,  which  divide  near  the  base, 
and  allow  the  water  of  the  tide  and  the  rivers  to 
flow  freely  between  them.  By  the  double- 
agency  of  roots  and  germinating  seeds  there  is, 
thus  a  very  rapid  acquisition  of  new  land,  which,, 
although   swampy  and  unwholesome  at  firstj, 
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ultimately  may  be  made  fit  for  tlie  habitation  of 
man. 

"And  such  the  mangrove,  which,  at  full-moon  flood, 
Appeared  itself  a  wood  upon  the  waters, 
But  when  the  tide  left  bare  its  upright  roots, 
A  wood  on  piles  suspended  iu  the  air." 

We  find  man  himself  pursuing  the  same  system, 
and,  whether  he  knows  or  not  that  he  is  imita- 
ting nature,  sowing  vegetation  to  secure  and  con- 
solidate the  mud  which  his  piers  and  dams  have 
detained,  that  he  may  gain  a  new  territory  from 
the  waters,  or  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  sands 
which  might  be  blown  by  the  wind  so  as  to  injure 
the  land.  Thus  does  tiie  marsh  at  length  become 
a  plain  fitted  for  pasturage  and  agriculture,  and 
the  sands  are  consolidated  and  prevented  from 
shifting. 

"The  lowest  tribes  of  plants  become  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  an  object  of  study  to  the  zoological 
inquirer,  in  consequence  of  the  great  similarity 
which  exists  between  them  and  the  lowest  tribes 
of  animals.  For,  while  there  are  wide  and  mark- 
ed ditlerences  between  the  higher  plants  and  ani- 
mals, the  lowest  members  of  these  two  kingdoms 
of  nature  approach  so  nearly,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends. 
Thus  sponges,  which  are  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  lowest  class  of  animals,  were  at  one  time 
looked  upon  as  vegetables;  and  the  common  cor- 
alline {Corallina  ojjicinalis),  has  been  lately 
transferred  from  ihe  domain  of  the  zoologist  to 
that  of  the  botanist.  Some  bodies  which  Ehren- 
berg  represents  as  inlusory  animals,  are  now 
considered  as  being  of  vegetable  origin. 

"  The  most  careless  observer  must  have  no- 
ticed on  the  seashore  many  interesting  produc- 
tions, to  all  ap|)earance  of  a  vegetable  nature, 
resembling  plants  in  their  form  and  habits; — some 
of  them  being  arborescent  in  their  mode  of  growth, 
and  fixed  by  roots  to  rocks,  stones,  and  other 
substances,  in  the  same  manner  as  sea-weeds. 
The  opinions  of  naturalists  were  long  divided 
concerning  these  bodies,  and  wc  arc  indebted  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  John  Ellis,  on  Corallines,  for  the 
proof  of  their  animal  nature. 

"  Involved  in  sea-wrack  here  we  find  a  race 
Which  science,  doubling,  knew  not  where  to  place; 
On  shell  or  stone  is  dropp'd  the  embryo  seed, 
And  quickly  vegclalcs  a  vital  breed." 

There  are  still,  however,  many  productions  which 
occupy  an  intermediate  space  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom,  and  for  the  lime  being 
the  zoologist  and  botanist  must  consent  to  joint  i 
occupancy.    Tlie  existence  of  movements  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  lo  Ibrm  a  line  of  demarcation,  [ 
for  many  true  sea-wceds  exhibit  distinct  motions 
in  their  spores  ;  and  it  has  been  recently  stated 
that  analysis  can  do  little  to  help  us  in  many 
cases  ;  for  cellulose,  which  lias  been  long  consid- 
ered as  characteristic  of  plants,  has  recently  been 
detected  in  the  structure  of  the  tunics  ol'  the  ani- 
mals cnllcd  Ascidians.    Thus,  whether  we  re"ard 
strLClure,  (unctions,  or  chemical  composition,  we  I 
CDCOunter  great  ditficullies  in  dislinguisliing  be- 1 
Iween  the  lowest  membera  of  the  niiimal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  nuicli  still  requires  to 
be  done  ere  wc  can  come  to  any  salislaclory 
conclusion. 

iTo  br  coiitinucO.)  ' 


Sheep  among  the  L'rockenj. — A  very  amusing 
incident  occurred  a  lew  days  since  in  Oincinnaii, 
illustrative  ol  the  natural  instinct  of  one  sheep 
to  follow  another.  A  small  drove  was  coming  up 
the  street,  and  wlcn  they  arrived  o|)posiie  llie 
Gibson  House,  the  foremost  one  made  a  rush  lo 
go  into  an  alley,  but  a  man  suddenly  ccming  out. 


somewhat  frightened  the  sheep,  and  it  deviated 
slightly  from  the  true  course,  darting  into  a  lamp 
store,  lullowed  by  the  whole  flock.  The  crowd, 
anxious  to  witness  the  sport,  instantly  blockaded 
the  door,  so  that  there  was  no  mode  of  egress  for 
the  unceremonious  visiters,  and  as  said  lamp  store 
was  too  contracted  to  suit  their  peculiar  notions, 
and  wishing  to  regain  their  liberty  as  speedily  as 
possible,  they  saw  no  other  means  of  escape  but 
through  the  window.  One  of  them  made  a  break, 
and  leaped  through  the  show  window  upon  the 
pavement,  demolishing  in  its  progress,  glassware, 
china,  &c.,  with  an  alacrity  truly  praiseworthy. 
The  crowd  immediately  fell  back  from  the  door, 
and  allowed  a  free  passage,  but  every  sheep 
jumped  through  that  hole  in  the  window. 

GLEANINGS  FOR  '  THE  FRIEND," 

Under  the  Sanitary  Act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, passed  alter  the  first  visitation  of  cholera, 
a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  towns  throu"h- 
out  the  kingdom,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Health  Committees  and  Sanitary  Commissioners, 
towards  removing  and  obviating  many  of  the 
causes  which  have  rendered  towns  less  healthy 
than  the  country,  and  have  promoted  the  engen- 
dering and  spread  of  disease.  A  general  system 
of  sewerage  in  place  of  open  gutters  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  to  avoid  the  exhalations  which 
might  escape  at  the  openings  into  these,  attention 
has  been  turned  to  their  ventilation.  At  Liver- 
pool, it  is  proposed  to  make  use  of  a  chimney  of 
great  height,  the  base  of  which  is  above  the  levels 
of  all  the  sewers.  By  means  of  fire  it  is  believed 
the  foul  gases  will  be  abstracted  and  possibly 
consumed,  or  so  changed  by  passing  through  the 
flame  as  to  be  rendered  innocuous. 

The  frequent  breaking  up  of  pavements  to  lay 
and  repair  water  pipes  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
terferes greatly  with  the  proper  drainage  of  the 
streets.  To  prevent  this,  a  system  of  subways 
or  tunnels  is  proposed.  In  these  ways  the  pipes 
are  to  be  so  placed  as  to  be  always  accessible. 
The  Engineer  of  Liverpool,  under  the  Sanitary 
Act,  remarks,  that  "  sewerage,  gas  supply,  and 
the  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph  could  all  be 
accommodated  in  these.  It  is,"  says  he,  "  I 
think,  impossible  to  overestimate  the  advantages 
which  this  mode  presents." 

They  have  a  railway  in  Egypt:  it  begins  at 
Alexandria  near  the  great  warehouses  on  the  ba- 
sin of  the  Mahmudich  Canal,  and  follows  the 
direction  of  this  canal  along  a  narrow  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Lakes  Madyer  and  iMareotis. 
These  past,  the  line  takes  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion towards  Cairo,  passing  over  two  great 
branches,  and  some  small  canals  of  the  Nile. 

The  country  is  highly  favourable  for  a  rail- 
way, as  Cairo  lies  only  40  feet  above  the  Medit- 
erranean Sea,  and  the  delta  is  almost  a  perfect 
plain.  The  level  of  the  road  is  however  deter- 
mined by  the  greatest  height  of  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  and  is  therefore  carried  on  an  embank- 
ment  from  b  to  10  feet  high.  The  material  for  it 
is  obtained  from  side-cuttings  or  continuous  ditches 
one  on  each  side  of  the  line.  The  work  is  thus 
carried  out.  The  stronger  labourer  excavates 
with  a  broad  hoe  about  5  by  10  inches  of  soil, 
and  deposits  it  in  a  palm  basket  which  lies  between 
his  feet,  and  which  is  of  a  half-round  shape  about 
15  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  two  strong  han- 
dles. This  basket  when  full  is  taken  by  a  young- 
er labourer,  who  carries  it  on  his  head  or  slun" 
by  the  handles  on  his  shoulders.  Having  arrived 
at  the  place  directed,  he  empties  the  stuff,  which 
is  spread  by  a  hoe  again — such  a  thing  as  a 


shovel  not  being  known.    During  the  work  most 
of  the  men  keep  up  a  peculiar  monotonous  chant  I 
in  short  staves — one  singing  the  solo,  and  the  I 
oihers  joining  in  the  burthen.    Stephenson  and | 
others  have  borne  witness  to  the  amount  of  work| 
these  labourers  will  get  through.    All  the  wort 
men  are  natives,  and  the  expense  is  provided  frorr 
the  viceroy's  private  income.    About  10,000  met 
are  employed  on  the  works.    They  are  all  press, 
ed  labourers,  employed  for  a  month  at  a  time, 
and  receiving  a  small  allowance  in  bread  am 
money.    They  are  guarded  like  prisoners  by  the 
military.    The  cost,  it  is  believed  by  Stephensoi 
and  Swinburne,  the  engineers,  will  reach  $5,000, 
000.    Part  of  the  line  is  completed  :  in  anothe 
year  it  is  expected  the  whole  will  be  opened  t( 
Cairo,  and  then  there  is  a  probability  of  the  con  j 
tinuation  from  Cairo  to  Suez.  I 


Hollow  bricks  are  increasing  in  favour.  Thei 
advantages  are  said  to  be,  a  saving  of  15  to  2' 
per  cent,  in  clay,  one-third  less  time  in  drying 
20  per  cent,  saved  in  fuel  in  the  kilns,  and  sav 
ing  in  carriage  by  6  cwt.  in  every  thousand.  Ii 
a  small  kiln  of  20,000  bricks,  which  consume 
seven  tons  of  coal  if  solid  bricks,  five  ton 
only  were  required  if  perforated.  As  regard 
building,  the  mortar  going  into  the  perforation 
nets  as  pins  or  bolts  to  the  buvlding,  making  a  moi 
firm  and  solid  bond.  A  wall  thus  constructed,  11 
full  of  air  cells.  These  obstruct  the  passage 
heat,  and  render  a  house  built  of  hollow  bricki 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer.  A  hoi 
low  brick  difl'ers  from  an  ordinary  brick  in  bein 
perforated  from  end  to  end  by  a  cylindrical  ii 
strument  which  removes  about  one-fifth  of  il 
solid  contents. 

A  man  named  Salt,  of  Saltaire,  near  Bradfon 
in  England,  has  built  a  mill  for  the  manufactui 
of  mohair  and  alpaca,  which  contains  11^  acrt 
of  flooring,  (each  floor  being  an  arch  of  hollo 
bricks,)  and  lighted  by  plate-glass  window 
Twelve  hundred  looms  will  weave  30,000  yart 
of  alpaca  per  day,  or  5688  miles  in  a  year.  \ 


is  building  a  town  to  lodge  the  8000  or  90t 
hands  whom  he  will  have  to  employ.  Tl 
houses  are  to  be  replete  with  every  convenieni 
requisite  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  well-beir; 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  architect  is  expressi' 
enjoined  to  use  every  precaution  to  prevent  tl| 
pollution  of  the  air  or  water.  Wide  streets,  ga| 
dens,  ground  for  recreation,  baths  and  waSj 
houses,  a  covered  market,  schools  and  a  meetinj 
house,  each  combining  the  improvements  brougj 
to  light  by  modern  art  and  science,  are  main  fei 
tures  in  the  scheme. 

John  Jacob  Astor  left  $400,000  to  found  a  puj 
lie  library  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Itih 
recently  been  opened,  and  contains  nearly  80,0'! 
volumes.  When  completed  it  will  contain  10( 
000  volumes.  The  room  in  which  the  books  a 
placed  is  100  feet  in  length  by  64  in  width,  a 
50  in  height.  A  broad  skylight  extending  t» 
thirds  of  its  length,  with  a  row  of  huge  curv 
panes  of  glass  on  each  side,  and  a  double  sa 
spreading  nearly  horizontally  across  the  cent' 
pours  in  a  flood  of  light  from  above,  which  wi! 
that  let  in  through  the  ten  broad  windows  in  frc 
and  eight  in  rear,  gives  an  uncommonly  cheers 
aspect  lo  the  apartment.  The  books  are  arrar 
ed  in  alcoves  according  to  the  subjects  of  whi' 
they  treat.  All  the  departments  of  human  kno' 
ledge  are  embraced,  some  more  completely  tbi 
others.  To  mathematics  special  attention  I* 
been  given.  A  very  competent  judge  pronound 
il  to  be  superior  in  that  department,  to  the  Ro;t 
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Library  at  Berlin.  Languages,  Bibliography,  and 
i^istory,  occupy  many  shelves. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

A  Visit  lo  the  Gutla  Pcrclia  Works. 

(Continued  from  page  159.') 

The  acoustic  properties  of  gutta  percha  are 
ruly  marvellous.  As  a  conductor  of  sound,  it 
lands  unrivalled.  We  found  tubes  in  use  all 
ver  the  factory  for  the  purpose  of  distant  com- 
lunication.  Its  application  in  churches  and  cha- 
ds has  been  well  tested.  A  very  beautiful 
■sound-receiver"  may  be  placed  either  inside  or 
1  front  of  the  pulpit.  From  this  a  "  main"  pipe 
r  tube  is  "  laid  on"  in  the  middle  aisle,  from 
irhich  branches  are  conducted  to  pews  occupied 
y  deaf  persons.  The  only  portion  that  appears 
t  all  in  sight  is  a  small  and  elegant  branch  which 
leaches  to  the  ear.  By  this  means — as  scores  of 
he  afflicted  ones  can  joyfully  testify — a  deaf  per- 
jon  can  hear  as  well  in  one  part  of  the  church  or 
hapel  as  another;  and  those  now  can  hear  dis- 
jinctly  who  before  could  not  even  when  close  to 
lie  minister.  The  deaf  gentleman  can  now  sit 
n  his  own  family  pew  in  comfort,  instead  of 
j)eing  compelled  to  take  up  his  uncomfortable 
pcation  in  some  crowded  spot  near  the  pulpit,  or, 
erhaps,  even  on  the  very  stairs  thereof.  One 
hurch  was  named  in  which  a  single  pew  con 
ined  eight  deaf  persons,  all  noAv  able.to  hear  the 
reacher — a  sight  which  must  gladden  the  heart 
f  every  philanthropist,  and  indeed  of  every  be- 
older.  A  mistress  also  may  have  a  tube  from 
er  bedroom  to  that  of  her  servant,  and  call  her 
t  once.  This  is  valuable,  as  some  domestics  ap- 
ear  to  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  hear- 
ng  a  bell,  especially  if  it  should  ring  somewhat 
DO  early  in  the  morning  for  their  tastes  and  in- 
linations.  Tubes  may  also  communicate  with 
tie  parlour  and  the  kitchen.  It  would  certainly 
le  a  great  boon  to  servants  to  be  told  what  is 
I'anted  in  this  way,  instead  of  their  having  to  run 
ip-stairs,  and  then  have  to  go  down  again,  only 
erhaps  to  bring  up  some  article  which  they  may 
ave  had  in  their  hands  when  the  bell  rung. 
Vhere  gutta  percha  is  "  laid  on^'  in  the  residence 
|f  a  medical  man,  you  ring  the  "  night  bell,"  and 
pply  your  ear  to  the  mouthpiece  of  the  gutta 
lercha  tube.  He  is  in  bed,  and  keeps  there;  pul- 
ing his  mouth  to  the  other  end,  the  dialogue  goes 
m : —  ' 

"  Medical  Man. — Who's  there  ?  (Here  he  puts 
lis  ear  to  his  end  of  the  lube  for  a  reply.) 

Servant  Girl  (putting  her  mouth  to  the  end 
if  the  tube  at  the  street  door). — '  Please,  sir,  Mrs. 
5mith  is  very  bad.' 
'^Med. — '  What's  the  matter  with  her!' 
"iS.  G, — 'Please,  sir,  she's  worse.' 
"Msd— '  Did  she  take  the  draught  I  left  ?' 
"S.  G.— 'No,  sir.' 

'■'■Med. — 'Then  tell  her  she  must  take  it  direct- 
ly ;  and  if  she  is  no  better  in  half  an  hour,  come 
io  me  again,  and  I  will  soon  be  with  her.' 
"S.  G. — 'Very  good,  sir;  I'll  tell  her  what 
ou  say.' " 

Thus  the  medical  man  just  turns  himself  round 
n  the  bed,  and  without  even  taking  his  night-cap 
)fr,  in  many  cases  says  all  that  is  necessary.  It 
s  sufficiently  obvious  that  this  is  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  the  old  plan  of  getting  out  of  bed  in 
I  cold  wintry  night,  when  just  in  that  comfortable 
stale  known  as  the  "  first  sleep,"  and  thrusting 
lalf  one's  body  out  of  the  window  into  the  frosty 
light;  all,  perhaps,  that  comes  of  it  being  just 
iuch  a  conversation  as  we  have  given  above.  The 
)nly  comment  we  can  make  is,  that  it  is  most 
urprising  that  any  medical  man  should  know  of 


this  tubing  and  not  avail  himself  of  the  unspeak- 
able advantages  it  atTords. 

At  a  certain  stage  of  manufacture,  gutta  percha 
may  be  incorporated  with  other  substances  so  as 
lo  give  it  colours  and  other  properties  not  natu- 
rally appertaining  to  it.  The  first  application  of 
this  principle  that  we  witnessed  was  shown  in 
some  very  beautifully  variegated  shot-pouches. 
The  gutla  percha,  being  a  non-absorbent,  "keeps 
the  powder  dry"  far  better  than  leather.  ...  It 
appears  that  the  admixture  of  some  substances 
slightly  extends  and  improves  the  properties  of 
gutta  percha  ;  but,  for  most  practical  purposes,  the 
article  in  its  pure  and  natural  state  is  preferable, 
especially  in  point  of  strength.  The  variegated 
gutta  percha  is  prepared  by  placing  layers  of  the 
different  colours  required,  one  over  the  other,  like 
so  many  strata  (as  confectioners  make  the  varie- 
gated sweet-stuff),  the  whole  then  being  rolled  to- 
gether and  kneaded  in  warm  water.  Some  beau- 
tiful tints  procured  by  these  means  were  shown 
us,  one  of  which — a  dark  rose-wood — particularly 
attracted  our  attention. 

In  the  ornamental  departm-snt,  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  productions  are  too  varied  and  multilari- 
ous  to  be  fully  detailed;  they  included  inkstands 
in  ten  or  a  dozen  useful  and  ornamental  varieties, 
bowls,  drinking-cups,  picture-frames  and  looking- 
glass  frames,  ornamental  mouldings,  jars,  soap- 
dishes,  vases  of  various  styleS;  curtain  and  cornice 
rings,  which  are  noiseless,  and  therefore  a  great 
boon  to  nervous  invalids ;  card,  fruit,  pin,  pen,  tooth- 
brush and  shaving-brush  trays ;  flower-stands, 
watch-stands,  shells,  and  lighter  stands;  medal- 
lions, brackels,  cornices,  and  an  endless  variety 
of  mouldings  in  imitation  of  carved  oak,  rosewood, 
&c.,  for  the  decoration  of  rooms  and  cabinet- 
work. Time  will  develop  this  department  to  an 
indefinite  extent. 

The  surgical  uses  of  gutta  percha,  are  almost 
equally  varied.  With  regard  to  splints,  an  ex- 
perienced surgeon  says: — "I  hereby  certify  that 
1  have,  during  a  stay  of  six  weeks  in  Calcutta,  in 
several  cases  used  gutta  percha  for  splints,  and 
did  not  find  it  in  any  way  affected  by  the  tem- 
perature, which  was,  on  an  average,  from  ninety- 
two  to  ninety-seven  degrees."  Thus  much  for  its 
heat-bearing  qualities.  It  is  also  used  in  thin 
sheets  for  bandages,  while  stethoscopes  are  con- 
structed of  it,  and  several  other  surgical  articles. 

Its  domestic  uses  are  still  more  diversified. 
Cisterns  may  be  lined  with  it.  It  makes  capital 
clothes-lines ;  for,  being  impervious  to  the  wet, 
they  are  not  liable  to  rot  by  being  left  out  in  the 
rain  till  "  the  day  after  the  washing"  by  some 
careless  or  indolent  domestic;  besides,  when  bro- 
ken, they  are  easily  mended.  Damp  floors  may 
be  carpeted  with  it,  damp  walls  may  be  papered 
with  it,  and  bonnets  may  be  lined  with  it.  Sponge- 
bags  and  foot-pans  may  also  be  made  of  it;  while 
a  balsam  may  be  prepared  for  cuts  and  chilblains, 
by  dissolving  it  in  chloroform. 

In  its  application  to  chemical  purposes  it  mani- 
fests many  unique  properties.  Its  non-atfeciion 
by  hydroHuoric  or  acetic  acids,  bleaching  liquids, 
or  by  caustic  alkalies,  renders  it  available  in  a 
vast  variety  of  cases,  and  it  is  now  extensively 
used  in  many  chemical  manufactories. 

We  may  add,  that  in  steam-vessels  and  ships, 
gutta  percha  tubing  is  invaluable,  as  by  it  the 
merest  whisper  is  rendered  perfectly  audible  be- 
tween the  "  man  at  the  helm"  and  the  captain  in 
the  cabin,  or  between  either  or  both  of  them  and 
the  man  on  the  "  look-out"  "  for'rerd,"  and  the 
hands  aloft.  The  damage  to  vessels  and  loss  of 
life  which  might  have  been  spared,  and  may  still 
be  spared,  by  the  substitution  of  this  certain  mode 
of  intercommunication  for  the  present  uncertain 


one,  by  which  a  mistaken  order  leads  to  damage 
and  perhaps  to  fatal  results,  no  tongue  can  tell. 
In  case  of  a  "man  overboard,"  a  gutla  percha 
rope  will  float,  instead  of  sinking  as  the  ordinary 
ropes  do,  and  thus  multiply  the  chances  of  safety 
to  the  sufferer.  Many  other  articles  of  great 
utility  on  shipboard  are  also  constructed  of  gutta 
percha,  which,  especially  to  emigrants  and  those 
unused  to  life  at  sea,  will  prove  particularly  valu- 
able. One  advantage  is,  that  if  you  do  break  a 
gutta  percha  article — not  a  very  likely  occur- 
rence, by  the  way— there  is  little  loss,  since  you 
can  sole  your  shoes  with  a  broken  bucket,  for  in- 
stance,  and  then  put  the  rest  of  your  gutta  percha 
articles  into  a  state  of  thorough  repair  by  soften- 
ing the  little  old  bits  which  are  left. 

A  very  excellent  and  permanent  source  of 
amusement  for  children  on  a  voyage,  and  indeed 
for  all  children  everywhere,  particularly  during 
the  long  winter  evenings,  is  provided  by  gutta 
percha  in  various  colours,  which  is  sold  for  ama- 
teur modelling,  with  which  the  children  may 
make  fantastic  figures,  take  casts,  and  amuse 
themselves  with  this  plastic  and  beautiful  sub- 
stance  in  a  thousand  wa)'S  which  will  readily 
suggest  themselves.  Children  may  make  gutla 
percha  horses,  dogs,  houses,  and  other  toys,  and 
they  will  not  be  liable  to  breakage.  Moreover,  if 
Johnny  does  break  his  horse,  all  you  have  to  do, 
if  it  is  past  mending,  is  to  soften  it  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  sole  his  boots  with  it,  or  mend  your°gutta 
percha  baskets,  bowls,  or  foot-pans. 

(Conclusion  next  week.J 


For 


Tlie  Friend." 

BIOGRAPDICilL  SKETCOES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JAMES  HAKKISON. 

(Continued  from  page  157.) 

In  the  year  1683,  James  Harrison  removed 
into  Lancashire,  lo  Bolton  in  the  Moors.  He 
continued  faithfully  travelling  about  in  his  Mas- 
ter's service,  as  called  thereto,  and  for  his  labours 
at  home  and  abroad  was  often  a  sufferer  in  dis- 
traints and  imprisonments.  In  the  year  1676 
his  daughter  Phebe  was  married  to  Phineas  Pem- 
berton.  On  the  31st  of  the  First  month,  1679, 
James  Harrison  being  at  a  meeting  at  Maccles- 
field, in  Cheshire,  the  mayor  of  that  place  and 
two  justices  of  the  peace  came  and  took  down  the 
names  of  such  present  as  they  chose,  and  retired. 
James  Harrison  was  engaged  in  the  ministry 
when  they  came  in,  for  which  they  fined  him 
£20.  They  retired  but  a  short  time,  and  comino- 
back,  found  James  still  speaking  to  the  people  ; 
this  they  chose  to  call  a  second  offence,  and  for 
it  they  fined  him  £40.  They  certified  these  fines, 
&;c.,  to  a  justice  near  Manchester,  who  issued  a 
warrant  to  the  constable  of  Bolton  lo  collect  them. 
This  he  did,  making  a  seizure  of  James  Harrison's 
household  goods  to  the  value  of  £40,  takino- 
everything  they  could  find,  not  leaving  a  skillet 
to  heat  the  children's  milk  in.  Before  a  further 
seizure  was  made  for  the  balance  of  the  fines,  an 
appeal  was  entered  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  when 
the  conviction  was  pronounced  illegal,  on  the 
ground  that  two  ofl^ences  had  been  made  of  once 
preaching.  The  conviction  was  set  aside,  but 
James  could  never  recover  the  goods  illegally 
seized.  On  the  9th  of  the  following  Ninth  month, 
James  was  "  plucked"  away  from  a  meeting  in 
his  own  house,  wherein  he  was  engaged  in  the 
ministry.  For  this  act  he  was  fined  ;  and  his 
leather  and  some  other  goods  seized. 

James  Harrison  found  his  mind  drawn  towards 
the  new  settlement,  which  his  friend  William- 
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Penn  was  about  founding  in  tlie  wilderness.  When 
thinking  of  leaving  Bolton,  he  had  respect  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  Friends  there,  and  was  very 
anxious  that  his  house  might  still  be  kept  open 
for  a  meeting  for  Friends,  or  as  he  expresses  it, 
"  preserved  for  the  Lord's  service,"  for,  he  adds, 
"  T  do  not  question,  but  our  testimony  will  be  of 
force  when  we  are  gone."  His  desire  was  that 
Eleanor  Lowe,  a  valuable  minister  of  the  gospel, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Roger  Haydock,  should 
purchase  it.  Friends  and  others  about  Bolton 
were  very  sorry  to  part  with  James  Harrison  and 
those  who  were  preparing  to  accompany  him  to 
Pennsylvania.  James  says,  "  Love  in  people 
here  appears  more  than  ever.  Some  argue 
against  our  going ;  others  declare  their  trouble, 
and  that  they  are  sorry  ;  and  some  cry  when  they 
think  of  our  going."  But  believing  that  the  way 
clearly  opened  in  the  light  of  Truth,  and  that  the 
Master  would  go  with  them  to  the  new  world,  they 
embarked  on  the  5th  of  Seventh  month,  1682, 
on  board  the  ship  Submission,  Captain  James 
Settle,  ther)  lying  in  the  port  of  Liverpool.  The 
bargain  with  the  captain  was  that  he  should  take 
them  to  "  Delaware  River,  or  elsewhere  in  Penn- 
sylvania, to  the  best  convenience  of  freighters;" 
but  he  landed  them  in  Maryland,  on  the  Patuxet 
river.  Leaving  their  families  at  the  house  of 
William  Dickinson,  at  Choptank,  James  Harri- 
son and  his  son-in-law  Phineas  Pemberton,  took 
horses  to  ride  to  the  falls  of  the  Delaware  river, 
near  which  they  expected  to  settle.  When  they 
reached  the  spot  where  Philadelphia  now  stands, 
they  could  not  procure  entertainment  for  their 
horses.  Thomas  Fairman,  or  some  other  of  the 
settlers  about  Shackamaxon,  doubtless  took  them 
in  and  provided  for  their  necessities,  but  the 
horses  were  "spancelled"  and  turned  out  into  the 
woods.  During  the  night  they  wandered,  and 
one  of  ihem  was  not  found  for  more  than  two 
months.  Although  their  families  were  yet  in 
Maryland,  James  Harrison  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  of  the  province,  which  met 
in  Chester,  then  called  Upland,  in  the  Tenth 
month.  Stopping  there  to  attend  to  his  duties  as 
a  legislator,  he  was  appointed  Speaker  of  the 
House.  This  first  session  held  but  three  days, 
in  which  time  sixty  laws  were  enacted  with  all 
necessary  forms.  It  was  not  until  the  Second 
nionlh  oflG83,  that  the  families  of  James  Harrison 
and  those  who  came  with  him,  reached  the  place 
of  their  destination  with  their  household  goods. 

James  soon  liad  a  dwelling-house  erected,  and 
in   it,  as  had  been  the  case  at  his  residence 
in  Bolton,  his  Friends  met  for  worship.  Butj 
there  was  this  diflerence;   in  this  new  settle- 
ment there  were  no  inl'ormcrs,  and  the  magis- 
trates were  generally  Friends.    Here  every  one 
was  free  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience.    William  Penn  wished  his 
old  tricnd  James  Harrison  to  accept  the  ofTice  of 
steward  of  his  manor,  at  Pcnnsbury.  According, 
to  .William's  direction  tliis  service  embraced  thej 
general  oversight  of"  the  servants,  building,  (kc,  I 
and  what  relates  to  the  place,  to  receive  and  pay,  [ 
— take,  and  put  away  every  servant; — to  receive! 
all  strangers,  and  lo  place  them  as  to  lodgings."  | 
So  much  was  to  bo  his  service;  then  his  wife  was 
to  "overlook  the  maids  in  the  d  airy,  kitchen  and 
chamliers,  with  tlie  charge  of  linen  and  plaio,  and  i 
lo  have  the  maids  accountable  fur  inferior  matters  ' 
lo  her."    The  compensation    for   this  general 
oversight  was  lo  be  "  a  couple  of  chambers  and  a 
horse,  and  besides  meat,  drink,  washing  and  lodg- 
ing;— forty  pounds  the  first  y<  ar,  and  fifty  over 
alter;  which  I  conceive,"  William  Penn  says, 
"  will  be  a  clear  subsistence.    1  have  truth  and 
virtue  in  my  eye  for  my  family." 


James  Harrison  accepted  the  appointment  and 
held  it  until  his  death.  James  was  much  esteem- 
ed in  civil  and  religious  Society,  and  both  in  1683 
and  1084  he  was  appointed  with  a  few  others  to 
prepare  and  sign  the  epistles  to  be  issued  on  behalf 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Being  in  Philadelphia  at 
the  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  Sixth  month,  1684, 
he  was  appointed  by  that  meeting  as  one  who 
would  sign  the  returning  certificate,  issued  that 
day  on  behalf  of  William  Penn,  then  about  re- 
turning to  England. 

The  disease  of  which  Roger  Longworih  died, 
fell  upon  a  number  of  the  members  in  James  Har- 
rison's family.  His  aged  mother,  Agnes  Harri- 
son, who  had  come  with  him  from  England,  soon 
sank  under  its  power.  She  departed  in  peace  on 
the  6th  of  Sixth  month,  1687,  aged  eighty-six. 
James  Harrison  soon  after  was  himself  taken  ill 
with  it,  and  after  a  time  of  much  suffering  borne 
with  Chtistian  patience,  and  cheered  with  the 
Christian's  hope,  he  quietly  departed  this  life,  on 
the  6th  of  the  Eighth  month,  being  in  his  fifty- 
ninth  year. 

William  Yardley,  and  Phineas  Pemberton,  pre- 
pared a  joint  testimony  concerning  James  Harri- 
son, of  which  we  give  the  substance. 

"  That  the  righteous  may  not  be  buried  in  obli- 
vion, we  give  forth  this  short  testimony  concern- 
ing James  Harrison,  who  was  born  near  Kendal, 
in  Westmoreland.  In  the  breaking  forth  of  the 
Truth  in  those  parts,  he  was  early  convinced 
thereof,  and  in  a  short  time  after  came  forth  in  a 
public  testimony  for  the  same.  His  ministry  was 
not  '  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  but  in  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God.' 
Many  were  convinced  [thereby],  the  serpent's 
head  was  broken,  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh  con- 
founded, and  several  came  forth  in  a  living  testi- 
mony for  God,  who  were  begotten  to  the  Lord  by 
him,  and  still  remain  seals  of  his  ministry.  As 
he  was  instrumental  in  turni7ig  many  to  God,  so 
he  was  helpful  in  the  establishing  of  such  as  were 
converted,  being  a  good  pattern,  as  well  in  con- 
versation as  doctrine,  walking  vprighthj  as  in  the 
daytime,  being  bold  and  valiant  for  the  Truth, 
opposing  its  enemies,  whether  professors  or  pro- 
fane. They  often  raged  sore  against  him,  so  that 
his  sufferings  were  very  great,  both  by  imprison- 
ment and  spoil  of  goods.  He  always  with  courage 
steadily  kept  his  ground  against  all  those  who  rose 
up  against  him  Ibr  the  Truth's  sake,  which  was 
of  more  worth  to  him  than  all  outward  enjoyment. 
In  the  year  1682,  he  removed  with  his  family  into 
Pennsylvania,  and  as  his  testimony  was  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  so  was  it  here.  He  was  like- 
wise serviceable  many  ways.  Though  he  had 
great  concerns  in  this  world,  yet  he  earnestly  la- 
boured to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  otFence.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  peaceable  spirit,  and  the  Lord's 
power  kept  him  a  sweet  savour  to  the  end.  He 
bore  his  sickness  with  much  patience,  though 
often  greatly  bowed  down  therewith  lo  the  time  of 
his  departure,  laying  down  his  head  in  peace  and 
passing  away  in  much  stillness;  in  his  removal  is 
our  loss  but  his  gain,  for  '  blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord,  they  rest  from  their  la- 
bours and  their  works  do  follow  ihem.'  " 

Before  leaving  James  Harrison,  we  may  just 
add,  that  his  beloved  partner  Anne  survived  him 
about  three  years.  During  her  last  sickness,  she 
manifested  much  composure  and  resignation.  In 
parting  with  a  Friend  after  some  aflcctionale  ex- 
pressions, she  added,  "  I  am  satisfied  of  a  resting 
place."  Her  daughter,  Phebc  Pemberton,  silting 
by  lier  bedside  weeping,  she  said,  "  Be  glad,  be 
glad,"  thereby  giving  her  to  understand  that  she 
ought  raliier  lo  rejoice  than  mourn  on  her  ac- 
count. 


THOMAS  LANGHORN. 

This  valuable  minister  of  the  gospel  was  a  naj 
live  of  Westmoreland,  but  of  the  time  of  his  birtl| 
we  find  no  account.    He  wtis  convinced  of  thj 
Truth  pretty  early,  and  was  a  sufferer  for  it  iii 
various  ways.    The  principal  account  preserve! 
of  him  is  but  a  record  of  small  fines  and  imprij 
sonments  for  his  faithfulness  to  his  religious  prinj 
ciples.    He  came  to  Pennsylvania  to  settle  in  th  I 
year  1684,  leaving  England  in  the  Sixth  month  j 
The  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Westmoreland  held  a] 
Kendal,  in  the  Fifth  month  previously,  gave  fori 
a  certificate  for  him,  in  which  they  say,  "  Th 
Lord  hath  blessed  him  with  the  riches  and  glor; 
of  His  own  life,  and  of  the  kingdom  which  hat 
no  end  ;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  God  hat 
made  him  an  instrument  in  His  hand,  for  th 
help  and  comfort  of  many,  and  for  the  service  (| 
Truth  in  the  church  of  Christ ;  an  elder  that  hat  | 
ruled  well,  and  is  worthy  of  honour;  who  in  hi] 
own  country  hath  so  large  a  share  thereof,  the 
he  need  not  covet  the  enlargement  thereof  elsej 
where.    And  for  outward  things  God  hath  givcj 
that  plenty  thereof,  and  dominion  therein,  in  thj 
Divine  life,  wherein  the  blessing  and  fulness  ii 
obtained,  to  true  content;  so  that  the  glory  an' 
riches  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  he  need  n(| 
covet  after."    "  And  dear  brethren,  you  may  bj 
assured  if  it  were  not  for  brotherly  respect,  an' 
the  gospel's  sake  which  we  have  received,  th| 
virtue  whereof  is  sweet  unto  us,  and  the  enlargd 
ment  of  the  dominion  thereof,  we  seek  for  ovc| 
the  whole  earth, — for  the  furtherance  whereej 
God  hath  made  him  an  able  minister,  we  wouli 
not  have  willingly  given  him  up  into  that  oU| 
wardly  remote  part  of  the  world ;  whom  whether  Wj 
shall  ever  visibly  see  the  face  of  again,  or  no.  Go; 
alone  knows;  however,  we  are  content,  that  wi 
live  together  in  that  life  and  nearness,  which,  a; 
we  keep  faithful  to  our  God,  will  be  everlastinj: 
We  have  been  comforted  in  him  in  the  Lordj 
power,  and  faithful  hath  he  been  to  the  work  Gc 
hath  called  him  to,  which  we  doubt  not  will  prais 
him  when  he  is  far  from  us." 

(To  be  continued.)  f 


For  "The  Friend.' 

CHAPTER  FOR  YOUTH.— No.  3. 

BE   STILL  AND   LOOK  UP. 

Two  little  boys  were  playing  hide  and  seek 
a  hay-mow.    One  hid  in  the  hay,  and  it  wasj 
long  lime  before  the  other  found  him.    When  til 
turn  came  for  the  other  to  hide,  he  took  a  seat  ii 
the  corner,  close  up  to  the  eaves  some  feet  abo\j 
the  level  of  the  hay.    Here  he  whooped  now  ad 
then  to  incite  his  comrade  to  hunt ;  but  the  latte 
like  people  who  always  do  the  way  others  ha' 
done,  hunted  in  the  hay,  tearing  it  up  to  no  pu 
pose,  until  the  voice  of  the  hider  brought  hi 
directly  under  the  spot  where  he  was  hidin. 
Observing  the  fruitless  efforts  of  the  boy  to  fir 
his  friend,  I  told  him  to  be  still,  and  do  nothing 
lor  he  would  find  him  sooner  in  that  way.  B 
he  thought  it  harder  to  be  still  enough  to  catch  tl 
direction  of  the  sound,  than  to  tear  up  the  ha} 
so  he  tired  himself  in  that  till  his  patience  faile 
and  he  concluded  to  be  still  and  look  up, — t 
which  he  Ibund  ihe  object  of  his  search, 
thought  it  a  time  to  teach  the  following  lesso 
We  see  some  rushing  headlong  into  schemes 
get  wealth  and  bring  happiness  ;  some  for  t 
same  reason,  leave  their  friends  and  spend  t 
prime  of  life  hunting  gold  in  California  or  Ai, 
tralia;  whilst  they  would   find  both  sulficie 
wealth,  and  more  happiness,  by  ceasing  fro 
immoderate   striving,  or  ill-directed  searchinl 
and  by  being  still  and  looking  up  for  treasure , 
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■aven  ;  remembering  that  "  godliness  with  con- 
ntment  is  great  gain." 

j  '  No.  4. 

I  A  GOOD  BEGINNING  FOE  A  GOOD  ENDING. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  book  entitled 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  by  D.  P. 
ige. 

"  In  all  my  intercourse  with  the  young,  I  have 
und  no  greater  evil"  (in  schools)  "  than  that  of 
oceeding  to  the  more  difficult  branches  before 
e  elementary  studies  have  been  mastered.  It  is 
uncommon  thing  to  find  those  who  have 
ittended'  to  the  higher  mathematics — Algebra, 
eometry,  and  the  like — whose  reading  and  writ- 
g  are  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  whose  spell- 
g  is  absolutely  intolerable.  They  have  been 
irsuing  quadratics,  but  are  unable  to  explain 
hy  they  carry  one  for  every  ten ;  they  have 
mdered  among  the  stars  in  search  of  other 
arlds,  without  knowing  the  most  simple  points 
the  geography  of  our  own ;  they  have  studied 
garithms  and  infinite  series,  but  cannot  be  safe- 
trusted  to  add  a  column  of  figures,  or  to  com- 
ite  simple  interest  upon  a  common  note.  In 
lort,  they  have  studied  everything,  except  what 
most  useful  to  be  known  in  practical  life,  and 
.ve  really  learned  nothing r'' 
It  is  surprising,  that  whilst  many  parents  and 
holars  admit  the  truth  of  the  above  remarks, 
ey  measure  knowledge  by  books  gone  through: 
at  they  are  satisfied  to  substitute  a  routine  of 
rms,  for  that  rational  method  of  pa-rsing  which 
jcidates  an  author's  style,  and  invigorates  the 
ind  by  the  habit  of  analytical  investigation. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

PUBLIC  REFLECTIONS  ON  OTHERS. 

The  fact  that  almost  every  provision  contained 
the  discipline  of  the  Society,  is  alluded  to  in 
Ime  way  in  epistles  written  by  George  Fox, 
pves  that  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  qualities, 
comprehensive  mind,  large  religious  experience, 
d  highly  favoured  by  his  Divine  Master  with 
insight  into  the  nature  of  church  government, 
le  following  epistle  written  in  1669,  advising 
nisters  against  public  reflections  on  one  an- 
her,  accords  with  the  rule  directing  all  to  guard 
;ainst  disorder  and  confusion  in  our  meelings 
r  public  worship,  and  when  any  think  they  have 
ght  against  what  is  publicly  delivered,  they 
ould  speak  to  the  parties  in  private. 
"To  ministering  Friends, — Friends  all  ye  that 
lieve  in  the  light  as  Christ  hath  commanded, 
ho  are  become  children  of  the  light  and  of  the 
ly,  and  of  the  promise,  and  minisier  therein,  do 
t  judge  one  another  in  public  meetings.  As 
u  have  received  the  grace,  and  have  the  word 
the  Lord  God  committed  to  you,  that  minister 
iroad  in  cities,  towns,  countries  or  nations,  do 
It  reflect  one  upon  another  in  public  meetings, 
r  that  hurts  the  hearers,  and  you  do  more  hurt 
an  you  do  good,  and  that  makes  confusion.  If 
)u  have  anything  to  say,  have  patience ;  let  that 
ft  be  exercised,  and  speak  to  one  another  by 
)urselves  alone ;  for  that  was  the  way  before 
lything  was  spoken  against  any  of  the  church, 
id  that  will  show  the  spirit  of  order  and  govern- 
ent,  and  the  spirit  of  love,  and  of  patience  and 
imilily.  Keep  down  passion,  and  that  part  in 
mrselves  that  cannot  bear  all  things,  whereby 
e  love  comes  up  that  will  endure  all  things,  and 
^  which  the  body  is  edified.  '  The  spirit  of  the 
ophets  is  subject  to  the  prophets.'  This  shows 
e  true  spirit;  for  that  spirit  which  cannot  bear 
I  things,  is  many  times  forward  in  judging  ;  and 
'  goeth  out  of  the  true  love  and  edification,  which 


breeds  confusion  and  distraction,  and  destroys 
more  than  ever  it  will  beget  to  God.  It  also  goes 
out  of  the  church  order,  first  to  speak  to  him 
alone ;  for  by  that  he  may  win  his  brother. 
Speaking  publicly  makes  strife,  some  owning 
and  some  disowning;  and  that  spirit  must  be  shut 
out,  by  the  true  spirit  that  keeps  order  and  unity, 
and  fellowship,  and  the  true  love  that  edifies  the 
body. 

"  And  every  one  who  feels  the  power  stirring 
in  them  to  minister,  when  they  have  done ;  let 
them  live  in  the  power,  and  in  the  Truth,  and  in 
the  grace,  that  keeps  in  the  seasoned  words,  and 
that  keeps  in  an  established  and  seasoned  life. 
And  so  all  may  minister  as  they  have  received 
the  grace.  Every  one  is  a  steward  of  the  grace 
of  God,  if  he  does  not  turn  the  grace  of  God  into 
wantonness  ;  and  so  to  minister  in  that  love,  grace 
and  power,  that  keeps  all  things  in  subjection  and 
order,  and  in  unity  in  the  life,  power  and  light, 
by  which  you  may  see  that  of  God  in  every  man, 
and  answer  to  that  which  God  hath  showed  unto 
the  people.  For  the  true  labourers  in  the  vine- 
yard do  answer  that  of  God ;  the  true  ministers 
bring  people  to  that  which  is  to  instruct  them  ; 
viz.,  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  so  are  ministers  of 
the  Spirit,  and  ministers  of  the  grace.  They  an- 
swer the  Spirit,  the  grace  and  Truth  in  all,  in 
which  all  that  minister  have  unity,  and  through 
which,  they  have  fellowship  with  God  and 
Christ." 


THE  SHELTER. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Associa- 
tion for  the  Care  of  Coloured  Orphans.  Adopt- 
ed First  month  6th,  1 854. 

Although  the  past  year  has  not  been  distin- 
guished by  any  event  of  unusual  interest  in  con- 
nection with  this  Institution,  yet  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  humble  duties,  scenes  have  been  witnessed 
of  a  description  to  awaken  afresh  our  feelings  of 
thankfulness,  that  we  have  such  a  place  of  refuge 
for  so  many  of  the  children  of  want. 

But  while  grateful,  that  like  a  peaceful  fold  it 
is  thus  sheltering  these  helpless  innocents  from 
the  pittiless  storms  to  which  they  had  been  ex- 
posed, we  desire  not  to  forget  that  the  spirit  of 
evil  can  insinuate  his  snares  even  here,  and  that 
we  may  so  feel  our  responsibility  as  guardians  of 
this  little  flock,  as  to  watch  over  them,  in  humble 
dependence  on  the  Great  Shepherd,  "  as  those 
that  must  give  an  account." 

The  domestic  concerns  of  the  family  have 
been  conducted  with  their  usual  good  order  and 
economy,  under  the  direction  of  our  valuable 
Matron.  There  are  in  the  school  fifty-seven 
children  under  ten  years  of  age,  thirteen  of  whom 
read  with  ease,  ten  write  in  their  books,  while 
many  of  them  practice  on  the  slate,  as  a  prepara- 
tory exercise ;  and  the  first  class  are  making 
pretty  fair  progress  in  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
and  Definitions;  sewing  work  is  carefully  attend- 
ed to,  but  the  girls  are  so  young,  that  but  little 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  useful  branch.  It 
is  very  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  teachers 
continue  to  fulfil  their  arduous  duties  with  so 
much  patient  care  and  faithfulness.  There  are 
now  in  the  nursery  a  healthful,  happy  group  of 
thirteen  little  ones,  under  three  years  of  age. 

We  have  heard  objections  made,  to  what  ap- 
pears to  some  an  excessive  care,  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  we  bind  our 
children — it  being  our  practice  to  require  refer- 
ences and  make  inquiry  without  distinction  of 
persons — the  longer  those  are  in  office  to  whom 
this  unpleasant  duty  is  entrusted,  the  more  they 
feel  their  responsibility;  instances  sometimes  oc- 


curring of  a  nature  to  stimulate  their  vigilance  in 
this  respect — and  our  coloured  friends  repose 
more  confidence  in  us,  when  they  find  we  are 
thus  carefully  interested  for  the  welfare  of  their 
offspring. 

We  would  here  express  our  sense  of  obligation 
to  Jacob  Snyder,  who  in  his  office  of  Alderman, 
ever  serves  us  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
promptitude,  and  in  presenting  to  us  his  binding 
fees,  is  one  of  our  liberal  donors. 

Whilst  we  acknowledge  the  general  attention 
of  our  kind  physician.  Dr.  Caspar  Wister,  and 
especially  his  care  in  vaccinating  a  number  of 
the  children  who  required  it,  we  desire  to  number 
among  our  many  blessings,  the  almost  uninter- 
rupted health  of  our  little  inmates;  some  cases  of 
whooping  cough,  and  one  death  from  scrofulous 
consumption,  of  an  interesting  little  girl,  being  the 
only  exceptions. 

We  think  we  shall  hardly  be  charged  with  want 
of  economy,  when  the  list  of  expenditures  in  the 
Treasurer's  statement  is  examined;  yet  our  funds 
proving  inadequate  to  the  expenses  incurred,  a 
kind  friend  to  the  Institution  voluntarily  solicited 
contributions,  and  obtained  an  amount  sufficient 
to  relieve  us  from  immediate  pressure;  for  which, 
and  also  for  various  other  donations  in  money, 
provisions,  &c.,  our  grateful  acknowledgments 
are  due. 

Though  we  cannot  at  times  but  desire  t!i-it  we 
had  at  our  command  an  income  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  family,  and  thereby  be  re- 
leased from  the  necessity  of  calling  so  frequently 
upon  our  friends  to  supply  our  deficiencies,  yet 
we  still  hope  this  home  of  the  orphan  may  con- 
tinue to  be  cherished,  and  its  prosperity  not  be 
suffered  to  languish  ;  trusting  in  Him  who  hath 
hitherto  helped  us  by  seasonable  aid  in  times  of 
discouragement,  affording  evidence  that  his  bless- 
ing has  not  been  withheld  from  our  work. 


When  the  last  Report  was 

adopted  there 

were 

the  House, 
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Admitted,  (1853,) 
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91 
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For  "The  Friend." 

CONSCIENCE  VOID  OF  OFFENCE. 

On  the  15th  of  the  Eighth  month,  1G64,  above 
forty  Friends  were  broui^ht  to  the  session-house 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  in  London,  and  called  to  the 
bar,  two,  three  or  four  at  a  time,  as  they  were  in- 
eluded  in  one  indictment;  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  they  were  present  at  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly, under  the  pretence  of  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gion, in  other  manner  than  is  allowed  by  the 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  they 
had  been  twice  convicted  of  the  said  offence;  not- 
withstanding  which,  they  thus  met  a  third  time  in 
manner  aforesaid,  &c. 

Sixteen  plead  not  guilty,  but  others  considering 
it  merely  an  accusation  of  being  at  their  religious 
meetings,  could  not  deny  it,  and  therefore  gave 
only  general  answers,  as,  "  I  have  wronged  no 
man,"  "I  am  not  guilty  of  the  breach  of  any  just 
law,"  "  I  think  the  meeting  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth 
to  be  lawful  and  peaceable,"  &c.  These  were 
set  aside  as  guilty  by  confession,  and  the  court 
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proceeded  to  try  the  sixteen.  The  first  witness 
who  was  a  turnkey,  surprised  the  jury  by  his 
contradictions  in  giving  evidence;  lor  he  swore 
that  lie  loo!\  the  prisoner,  John  Hope,  at  tiie  Bull 
and  Mouth  last  Sunday,  and  being  checked  for  it, 
he  said  the  Sunday  before,  botii  whicli  were  false, 
for  the  prisoner  had  been  in  jail  three  weeks. 
Afterwards  he  said,  llie  prisoner  was  brought  out 
to  him,  and  that  lie  did  not  see  him  in  the  meet 
in".  Upon  this,  one  of  the  jurymen  spoke  to  the 
judge,  "  My  lord,  I  beseech  you,  let  us  be  troubled 
no  more  with  such  evidence;  such  witnesses  will 
make  us  tedious  work,  and  we  shall  not  cast  men 
upon  such  evidence."  But  Judge  Hyde  endea- 
voured to  palliate  the  evidence,  and  reproved  the 
juryman  for  being  too  scrupulous. 

Another  turnkey  was  brought  as  witness,  who 
being  asked  whether  the  person  at  the  bar  was  at 
the  Bull  and  Mouth  such  a  day,  answered,  he 
was  there  thai  day,  he  came  with  the  constable. 
The  jury  had  good  reason  to  doubt  his  testimony, 
who  was  so  iiardy  as  to  swear  the  prisoner  was 
at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  though  he  did  not  see  him 
until  he  was  brought  to  Newgate  prison.  When 
one  of  the  jury  objected  to  this  evidence,  the  judge 
became  angry,  and  threatened  him  for  undervalu- 
ing the  king's  witness,  saying  he  should  know 
the  court  had  power  to  punish  him,  and  would  do 
it.  After  some  time  the  jury  was  sent  out,  and 
tlie  court  adjourned  till  five  in  the  afternoon. 
About  six  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdict,  that 
four  of  the  prisoners  were  not  guilty,  and  the  rest 
they  could  not  agree  on.  The  judge  seemed  much 
displeased,  and  having  given  them  further  instruc- 
tions, sent  them  out  again.  About  an  hour  after 
they  returned  with  this  verdict  in  writing;  "Guilty 
of  meeting,  but  not  of  fact."  The  judge  asked, 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  not  guilty  ol' fact  ?"  The 
jury  replied,  "  Here  is  evidence,  that  they  met  at 
the  Bull  and  Mouth,  iherelbre  we  say,  'Guilty  of 
meeting,'  but  no  evidence  to  prove  what  they  did 
there;  therefore  we  say,  'Not  guilty  of  meeting 
contrary  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.' " 

The  judge  asked  some  of  the  jury,  whether 
they  did  not  believe  in  their  consciences,  that  they 
were  there  under  colour  and  pretence  of  worship. 
To  which  one  of  them  replied,  "I  do  believe  in 
my  conscience  that  they  were  met  to  worship  in 
deed  and  in  truth."  Another  of  them  said,  "My 
lord,  1  have  that  venerable  respect  for  ihe  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  to  believe  that  it  is 
according  lo  the  scriptures,  which  allow  of  the 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  and  if  any 
man  in  tiie  world  worship  God  in  the  spirit,  he 
doth  not  worsiiip  contrary  to  the  liturgy,  it  being 
according  lo  the  scriptures  ;  if  not,  1  shall  abate 
my  respect  for  it."  Neither  persecution  nor 
threats  could  induce  the  jury  to  bring  in  any  other 
verdict.  Then  Judge  Hyde,  after  more  threats, 
took  the  names  of  the  six  who  stood  out,  and  told 
llit  m  they  should  be  bound  to  answer  for  their 
misdemeanor  at  llie  King's  Bench  bar,  the  first 
of  the  next  term.  One  of  them  seemed  unwilling 
to  be  bound,  but  the  judge  told  him,  he  must  and 
8l)ould.  Tlicn  said  he,  "  My  lord  I  am  content ; 
any  wounding  but  the  wounding  of  my  con- 
scirnro."    So  ihi-v  were  bound  in  nn  hundred 


said,  '=  The  court  is  willing  to  show  you  favour, 
and  to  abate  of  the  forty  pounds  and  to  take 
twenty."    To  which  the  women  replied,  "  If  you 
would  take  forty  or  twenty  farthings,  we  would 
not  give  it."    Nineteen  more  Friends  were  then 
brought  to  the  bar.    One  of  them  was  a  boy 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  whom  the  recorder 
said,  "  Little   boy,  will  you  promise  to  go  to 
church,  and  hear  common  prayer?"    A  turnkey 
standing  by,  said,  "  My  lord,  1  believe  he  will,  if 
he  were  away  from  the  rest."    Then  the  boy 
was  brought  up  to  the  clerk's  table  ;  where  he 
showed  a  certificate  that  he  was  not  sixteen  years 
of  age.    The  recorder  asked  him  whether  he 
would  swear  he  was  not  sixteen  years  of  age, 
The  boy  answered,  "  I  was  not  brought  up  to 
swearing."    And  being  asked  again,  "  whether 
he  would  promise  to  go  to  church,"  he  replied, 
"  I  shall  promise  no  such  thing."    So  the  record- 
er passed  sentence  upon  him  and  the  other  eight 
een,  thus  :  "  You  and  every  of  you  shall  be  trans 
ported  beyond  the  seas,  the  men  to  Barbadoes 
and  the  women  to  Jamaica,  being  two  of  his  ma^ 
jesty's  plantations,  there  to  remain  seven  years.' 

While  we  regard  the  perversion  of  law  and  jus 
tice  as  proof  of  the  blindness  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  judge  towards  the  prisoners,  in  attempting  to 
coerce  their  jury  by  threats,  it  is  a  relief  to  find 
men,  who  understand  their  own  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  others,  and  will  not  allow  their  con- 
sciences to  be  wounded  by  any  act  of  theirs, 
through  fear  of  the  penalties  which  human  power 
can  inflict.  And  no  less  firm  and  decided  were 
those  suflerers  for  their  religion,  who  could  not 
be  decoyed  into  a  compromise  of  principle,  by  an 
abatement  in  the  fine,  but  would  take  joyfully  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  the  loss  of  their  liber- 
ty, rather  than  violate  the  law  of  their  God.  We 
would  recommend  the  example  of  the  boy,  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  to  the  young  people  of  this 
day,  who,  they  may  see,  felt  the  importance  of 
keeping  to  his  religious  convictions,  in  refusing  to 
barter  away  his  testimony  to  the  Truth,  to  avoid 
the  punishment  he  was  threatened  with.  Keep 
to  the  Truth  and  to  the  friends  of  Truth,  and  the 
Truth  will  keep  you. 

On  the  6th  of  the  Tenth  month,  twelve  Friends 
were  tried  at  Hicks-hall,  and  sentenced  to  be 
transported  to  Jamaica.  Their  trial  was  short, 
the  judges  being  determined,  and  the  jury  ready 
lo  act  by  their  direction.  When  one  of  the  pri- 
soners asked,  whether  it  was  a  crime  worthy  of 
banishment  lo  meet  to  serve  the  Lord;  Judge 
Hyde  answered,  "  It's  crime  enough  ;  it's  crime 
enough  ;  set  him  by."  To  another  who  asked, 
"  if  we  meet  really  to  worship  God,  must  we  suf- 
fer for  tiiat?"  he  replied,  "Yes,  that  you  must." 
A  third  said,  "I  understand  that  God  is  a  Spirit, 
and  1  met  to  worship  the  eternal  God  in  spirit,  as 


to  the  jail,  that  their  death  might  be  concealed  a 
much  as  possible  from  the  observation  of  th 
people. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  three Triends  wer 
placed  on  shipboard  to  be  transported  to  Jamaica 
but  one  of  them  being  sick  and  taking  medicinej 
died  soon  after  being  put  on  board.  The  otherl 
arrived  there,  and  prospering  in  business,  the'| 
lived  in  good  circumstances;  and  Edward  Brush' 
though  a  gray-headed  old  man  when  he  wen 
from  England,  lived  to  return  to  his  native  landi 
Soon  after  their  embarkation,  the  pestilence  brok  I 
out  in  London,  which  had  been  foretold  by  sorml 
Friends.  George  Bishop,  of  Bristol,  several 
months  before,  published  this  warning  "  to  th'i 
king  and  parliament:  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  medj 
die  not  with  my  people,  because  of  their  conscienci! 
to  me,  and  banish  them  not  out  of  the  nation  bei 
cause  of  their  conscience;  for  if  you  do,  I  wili 
send  my  plagues  upon  you,  and  you  shall  know| 
that  I  am  the  Lord.  Written  in  obedience  to  th( 
Lord  by  his  servant  Geo.  Bishop,  Bristol,  lh(| 
15th  of  the  Ninth  month,  1664." 

It  was  also  taken  notice  of  by  many,  that  th( 
sickness  broke  out  first,  next  door  to  the  hous( 
where  Edward  Brush,  had  dwelt  in  Bear-binder* 
lane.  Notwithstanding  this  fearful  pestilenci 
made  its  appearance,  they  still  continued  to  ban 
ish  Friends  for  keeping  up  their  religious  meet 
ings.  On  the  18th  of  the  month  termed  April 
1665,  eight  were  carried  down  the  river  to  GraveS' 
end  and  put  on  shipboard;  and  a  few  days  aftei 
their  embarkation,  Judge  Hyde,  who  had  treatec 
their  conscientious  persuasions  with  such  coti' 
tempt,  and  contrary  to  all  justice  and  sound  coU' 
struction  of  law,  had  gone  on  imprisoning  thetif 
unto  death,  and  banishing  others,  died  suddenly] 
being  in  health,  at  Westminster,  in  the  morningi 
and  found  dead  in  his  closet  the  same  day  al 
noon.  "  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,  bui 
the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot." 


Medi. 
1."  I 


he  persuades  my  heart  and  conscience  ;  must  I 
be  condemned  to  banishment  for  that  ?"  The 
judge  replied,  "  Yes,  yes;  for  the  law  is  against 
It."  The  spirit  of  intolerance  ran  very  high  at 
that  lime,  determined,  if  jiracticable,  to  destroy  the 
harmless  Ciuakers;  and  they  succeeded  by  their 
im|)risonmeni  in  the  filthy  u|)artments  of  Newgate, 
in  terminating  the  lives  ol'  many.  By  sickness 
contracted  there,  iwcntv-fivc  Friends  were  releas- 


ponnds  each  lo  nppcnr  iit  the  King's  Bench  bar.  i^-'d  Irom  their  loathsome  suH'erings  this  year,  and 


'i'li»!  court  ndjiiiirned  lo  the  17lh,  when  four 
women  Friends  wvrc  brought  lo  the  bar,  being 
part  of  I  hose  who  h.nd  been  set  aside,  to  whom 
ihe  recorder  said,  "  Vdu  have  been  twice  convict- 
ed upon  record  of  being  nt  un  unlnwiul  mccliiig, 
and  now  tin-  ihird  liinc.  You  shall  Ik:  committed 
to  the  House  of  Correction  lor  Ihe  space  of  twelve 
months,  unless  your  husbands  will  pay  forty 
pounds  for  each  of  you."    Afirr  some  pause,  he 


having  come  llirough  great  tribulation,  and  wash 
ed  iheir  robes  and  made  lliein  white  in  the  blood 
of  ihe  jjamb,  we  may  believe  they  were  translated 
into  the  glorious  kingdom  of  ihe  Son  of  God, 
where  sorrow  and  sighing  does  not  come,  and 
tears  are  wiped  Iroin  every  eye.  When  the  re- 
lations of  some  of  the  deceased  desired  their  bo- 
dies, they  were  not  granted,  hut  they  were  pri- 
vaiely  interred  in  the  burying-ground  belonging 


for    The  Friend." 

REMARKABLE  DELDSIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  ]58,) 

"Delusions  involving  heallh  and  life. 
cal  science  has  been  a  plant  of  slow  growth 

"At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  adminis 
tration  of  remedies  was  principally  iu  the  hand 
of  the  priests,  who  believed  that  their  prayer 
accomplished  more  than  their  prescriptions.  Thi| 
remedies  of  the  Orientals  and  the  Romans  con 
sisted  mainly  in  charms;  the  Greeks  alone  sur 
passed  their  contemporaries  in  science.  Cal(! 
proposed  that,  in  cases  of  fracture,  the  limb  whilsj 
bound  up  should  have  the  following  charm  dailjl 
sung  over  it:  ^ Huat,  hmiat,  ista,  pista,  Jista' 
ilominabo,  daninastru  et  luxata.^  The  Druidsj 
appear  to  have  accompanied  their  medical  appli 
auces  by  religious  ceremonials,  which  it  was  im 
agined  gave  them  their  chief  virtue.  The  mannei 
in  which  the  medical  herb  was  plucked,  whethe 
by  the  right  hand  or  the  left;  the  metal  of  th( 
instrument  by  which  it  was  procured;  and  ever 
the  dress  of  the  person  collecting  the  simples,  were 
carefully  prescribed;  and  the  alleged  absence  O: 
some  parts  of  the  given  formula  often  saved  the 
credit  of  the  operator." 

"  .•Kbout  the  fifieenth  century,  Jewish  medica 
practitioners  were  much  employed  in  Europe 
One  of  these,  John  of  Gadesden,  the  court  physi-| 
cian  of  England,  ordered  the  king's  son,  then 
sick  ol"  the  small-pox,  to  be  rolled  up  in  scarlet 
cloth,  and  his  room  to  be  hung  with  the  same  ina 
terial,  as  an  infallible  remedy." 

"  The  middle  or  dark  ages  abounded  with  ; 
countless  variety  of  charms,  supposed  to  posses' 
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Scacy  in  the  removal  of  various  diseases.  As 
cure  for  the  ague,  the  word  ABRACADA 
A  R  A  was  believed  to  possess  great  mystical 

irtues." 

"The  leaves  of  an  alder  tree  on  which  the  sun 
ever  shone  were  prescribed  for  erysipelas,  and  a 
ross  made  of  the  alder  and  sallow  for  epilepsy, 
"o  cure  consumption,  certain  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
\nd  tied  a  rag  to  the  finger  and  toe  nails  of  the 
ick  person,  and  then,  having  waved  it  thrice 
xind  his  head,  buried  it  privately.  This  appears 
)  be  a  relic  of  Druidism.  Ricketty  children 
"ere  drawn  through  a  split  tree,  which  was  after- 

ards  bound  up  so  that  ils  several  parts  might 
row  together,  and  the  recovery  of  the  diseased 
jhild  was  believed  to  correspond  with  the  resto- 
alion  of  the  tree." 

"  Writers  on  medicine  about  two  hundred  years 
igo,  made  frequent  mention  of  certain  potations 
If  gold  prescribed  for  various  disorders.  Little 
'oubt  can  exist  that  the  auram  potabile  was  meant 
)  throw  the  precious  metal,  not  so  much  into  the 
iroat  of  the  patient  as  into  the  pocket  of  the  phy- 
ician.  At  the  same  period,  great  virtues  were 
(scribed  to  bezoars,  that  is,  certain  hard  sub- 
lances  found  in  the  interiors  of  land  animals. 
'  These  stones  were  supposed  to  expel  poisons,  and 
l^ere  sold  at  enormous  prices.  One  variety  of 
lis  medicine  was  formed  from  the  heart  and  liver 
f  vipers.  But  at  that  period,  the  more  disgusting 
he  medicine  the  greater  were  its  reputed  virtues." 

"  The  well-known  custom  of  touching  for  the 
jing's  evil,  as  scrofulous  complaints  were  once 
;rmed,  originated  in  the  practice  of  Edward  the 
"onfessor,  though  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
•eated  by  that  monarch  was  somewhat  different 
rom  that  which  afterwards  became  the  custom, 
it  appears  that  Edward  employed  sundry  mani- 
ulations,  and  did  not  exclusively  rely  upon  the 
fficacy  of  the  royal  touch.    Rel'erring  to  a  sub- 
equent  period,  Aubrey  says  :  '  The  curing  of  the 
ing's  evil  by  the  touch  of  the  king  does  much 
uzzle  our  philosophers,  for  whether  our  kings 
/ere  of  the  house  of  York  or  Lancaster,  it  did  the 
ure  for  the  most  part.'    The  following  descrip- 
ion  of  the  religious  ceremonial,  as  employed  by 
Jharles  II.,  is  given  by  Evelyn:  'His  majesty 
iegan  to  touch  for  the  evil,  according  to  custom, 
hus — His  majesty  sitting  under  his  state  in  the 
Banqueting  House,  the  chirurgeons  cause  the  sick 
Ip  be  brought  or  led  up  to  the  throne,  where,  they 
peeling,  the  king  strokes  their  faces  or  cheeks 
sith  both  his  hands  at  once,  at  which  instant  a 
lhaplain  in  his  formalities  says,  '  He  put  his 
nands  upon  them  and  healed  them.'    This  is  said 
p  every  one  in  particular.    When  they  have  all 
lieen  touched,  they  come  up  again  in  the  same 
)rder,  and  the  other  chaplain  kneeling,  and  hav- 
ing angels  of  gold  strung  on  white  ribands  on  his 
|iand,  deliver  them  one  by  one  to  his  majesty, 
I'ho  puts  them  about  the  necks  of  the  touched  as 
hey  pass,  whilst  the  first  chaplain  repeats,  '  That 
3  the  true  light  who  came  into  the  world,''  &c. 
)r.  Johnson,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  thus 
Juched  by  Queen  Anne. 

"  It  is  related  that  an  old  man,  a  witness  in  a 
lause  before  a  court  of  justice,  having  declared 
mat  he  had  been  touched  by  Queen  Anne  for 
crofula,  was  asked  by  the  judge  whether  he  were 
eally  cured.  He  smilingly  replied,  that  he  did 
ot  think  he  ever  had  the  complaint,  but  that  his 
larents  were  poor,  '  and  had  no  objection  to  the 
it  of  gold.'  It  will  be  readily  believed  that  such 
n  occurrence  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  one." 

"The  sympathetic  mode  of  cure  was  subse- 
uently  practised  with  great  success,  if  we  may 
•elieve  himself,  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  secretary 
3  Charles  1.  .  .  .  Mr.  Howell,  who  had  attempted 


to  part  two  men  when  fighting  a  duel,  got  his 
hand  severely  wounded.  '  I  asked  him,'  says  sir 
Kenelm, 'for  anything  that  had  the  blood  upon 
it.  So  he  presently  sent  for  his  garter,  where- 
with his  hand  was  first  bound,  and  as  I  called  for 
a  basin  of  water  as  if  I  would  wash  my  hands,  I 
took  a  handful  of  powder  of  white  vitriol,  which 
1  had  in  my  study,  and  presently  dissolved  it;  as 
soon  as  the  bloody  garter  was  brought  me,  I  put 
it  within  the  basin,  observing  in  the  interim  what 
IMr.  Howell  did,  who  stood  talking  with  a  gentle- 
man in  the  corner  of  my  chamber,  not  regarding 
at  all  what  I  was  doing;  but  he  started  suddenly 
as  if  he  had  found  some  great  alteration  in  him- 
self. I  asked  him  what  he  ailed.  '  I  know  not,' 
said  he,  '  what  ails  me,  but  I  find  that  I  feel  no 
more  pain.  Methinks  that  a  pleasing  kind  of 
freshness,  as  it  were  a  wet  cold  napkin,  did  spread 
over  my  hand,  which  hath  taken  away  the  inflam- 
mation that  tormented  me  before.'  .  .  .  Whatever 
might  be  the  merit  of  the  powder  of  sympathy, 
the  treatment  of  the  wound  by  Sir  Kenelm,  who, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  those  days,  ordered  the 
patient  to  keep  it  clean,  and  to  throw  away  all 
plaisters,  was  well  adapted  to  effect  a  cure." 

"  Lord  Bacon  refers  to  the  sympathetic  powder, 
in  his  Natural  History,  with  approbation.  The 
secret  of  composing  similar  powders,  had  it  been 
known  to  the  public,  would  probably  have  caused 
many  more  diseases  than  cures.  It  is  a  singular 
phenomenon  connected  with  the  evidence  of  testi- 
mony, that  remedies  praised  by  a  thousand  mouths 
in  one  age  as  infallible,  should  be  ascertained  in 
the  next  to  possess  no  virtue  whatever.  Ail 
charlatanism,  however,  exhibits  a  succession  of 
similar  changes,  and  has  cycles  of  recurrence  too. 

"  In  process  of  time  there  arose  a  new  method 
of  applying  this  magnetizing  influence.  Mr. 
Valentine  Greatraks,  once  a  soldier  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, professed  to  elFect  astonishing  cures 
by  stroking  with  his  hands  the  parts  affected. 
Headache,  palsy,  rheumatism,  epilepsy,  convul- 
sions, were  said  to  yield  to  this  remedial  treat- 
ment. In  1766,  this  mode  of  cure  was  taken  up 
by  Mesmer,  who  was  half  an  astrologer  and 
wholly  a  quack.  He  gave  similar  applications 
the  name  of  a  science,  and  called  it  animal  mag- 
netism, to  distinguish  it  from  mineral  magnetism, 
in  which  it  origitiated. 

"  The  mode  in  which  Mesmer  operated  in  Paris 
was  extraordinary.  He  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  room  a  vessel,  about  four  feet  in  diameter  and 
one  in  depth,  containing  a  number  of  bottles  filled 
with  magnetized  water.  From  the  cover  of  this 
vessel  proceeded  various  rods  of  iron,  each  of 
which  was  held  by  a  patient,  who  made  one  in  a 
circle  placed  around  the  baquet,  whilst  every  pa- 
tient was  united  to  the  neighbouring  one  by  a 
chain  of  connexion.  Certain  "  magnetizers"  then 
went  round  and  directed  to  the  patients  various 
passes,  till  the  expected  hysterical  symptoms  be- 
gan to  appear.  All  this  was  done  in  perfect 
silence.  Mesmer  himself  then  appeared,  dressed 
in  robes  of  flowing  silk,  and  holdmg  in  his  hand 
a  long  wand.  He  professed  to  regulate  the  crises 
of  his  patients,  and  when  he  found  them  in  a  con- 
vulsed state,  he  made  passes  upon  or  towards 
them.  At  his  pleasure,  calmness  succeeded  to 
the  energy  of  intense  action,  and  the  patients  de- 
scribed themselves  as  feeling  streams  of  cooling 
vapour  at  his  touch. 

"  Mesmer  now  became  the  talk  of  the  salons  of 
Paris.  Wealth  seemed  within  his  grasp,  and  he 
was  offered  by  the  king  (Louis  xvi.)  a  large  sum 
to  make  known  his  discovery.  He  had,  however, 
no  desire  to  submit  his  empiricism  to  investigation 
and  removed  precipitately  to  Spa.  He  left  be- 
hind him  a  partner,  M.  D'Eslon,  who  afforded  to 


the  Royal  Commissioners  all  the  explanations  he 
could  give,  and  an  inquiry  was  forthwith  insti- 
tuted into  the  alleged  phenomena.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  scientific  men  of  the  highest  reputation. 
Their  conclusion  was,  that  animal  magnetism  had 
no  proofs  to  sustain  it  except  the  effects  apparently 
produced  on  the  human  frame — that  these  effects 
could  be  produced  without  passes  at  all — and  that 
whatever  manipulations  were  employed  depended 
for  their  success  on  the  patient's  real  though  un- 
conscious knowledge.  The  conclusion  was,  that 
the  whole  process  was  purely  imaginative." 

(To  be  contiiiueUO 


Circnlar  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries  to 
the  annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous  to 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the 
Fourth  month,  the  Corresponding  Committee 
would  jiress  upon  Friends  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  im- 
portance of  furnishing  full  and  accurate  answers 
to  all  the  Queries,  and  of  forwarding  their  Reports 
seasonably  to  the  Depository. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  in  making  donations 
to  Auxiliaries,  the  board  are  guided  in  deciding 
what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  shall  be 
sent  to  each,  by  the  information  given  in  its  Re- 
port. Hence  those  Auxiliaries  that  do  not  report 
in  time,  are  liable  to  be  left  out  in  the  distribu- 
tion. 

Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every 
case,  how  boxes  should  be  marked  and  forward- 
ed ;  and  their  receipt  should  always  be  promptly/ 
acknowledged. 

Address  John  Richardson,  No.  50  North  Fourth 
street,  Philadelphia. 

ThO.UAS  KtJIBER, 
ClIAKLES  YaRXALL, 

Samuel  Bettle,  Jr. 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Philada.,  Second  mouth,  1854. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals  have  been 
gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the 
Auxiliary  duriug  the  past  year? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been 
sold  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past  year  ? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
belonging  to  the  Auxiliary  ? 

4.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  within 
its  limits  ? 

5.  Are  there  Any  families  of  Friends  within  your  limits 
not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  good 
clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper  ;  if  so,  how  many? 

6.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of  read- 
ing the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ? 

7.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits? 

8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  supply 
those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

9.  wiiat  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would  it 
be  necessar}^  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish  gratu- 
itously, to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each  family? 

10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order  to  fur- 
nish each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  of 
reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to  pur- 
chase it  ? 

11.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now  on 
hand  ? 

A  Curious  Bank. — A  painting,  the  property  of 
a  broker  in  Anderson,  was  the  other  day  confided 
by  his  daughter  to  a  Pole,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing it  glazed.  The  owner,  on  missing  the  picture, 
betrayed  an  unusual  anxiety  as  to  its  where- 
abouts ;  which,  however,  was  somewhat  natural, 
saeing  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  depositing 
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bank  notes  for  safety  between  the  back  and  the 
canvas.  Upon  the  discovery  into  whose  posses- 
sion  it  liad  fallen,  the  broker  instantly  repaired  to 
the  Pole,  and  on  unscrewing  the  back,  found,  to 
his  great  mortification,  that  six  £l  notes  had 
been  abstracted.  Information  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  police,  who  had  the  glazier's 
house  searched,  but  none  of  the  money  turned  up, 
and  it  having  since  transpired  that  the  picture, 
with  the  hidden  treasure,  had  passed  through 
other  hands  before  it  reached  the  Pole,  he  has 
been  discharged  from  custody. — North  British 
Daily  Mail. 

Earthquake  at  Algeria. — A  shock  of  earth- 
quake was  felt  at  Algiers,  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th  of  December,  and  on  the  same  day  a  more 
severe  shock  was  experienced  at  Boghar.  There 
were  ten  different  oscillations,  three  of  which 
were  so  violent,  that  persons  were  almost  thrown 
from  their  chairs.  The  movement  was  from  the 
S.  S.  E.  to  the  N.  N.  VV.  In  the  hospital  the 
movement  of  the  building  was  so  great,  that  the 
patients  awoke  from  their  sleep.  The  shocks 
continued  throughout  the  night.  The  noise  was 
that  of  a  number  of  heavy  wagons  passing. — 
Foreign  Paper. 
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We  a>k  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
"  Eightociiih  Annual  Report  of  the  Association  for 
ihe  care  uf  Coloured  Orphans,"  published  in  our 
present  number.  We  have  on  former  occasions 
more  than  once  expressed  our  opinion  respecting 
ihe  claims  of  this  valuable  and  most  deserving 
Inslituiion  ;  we  shall  therefore  substitute  for  any 
thing  we  might  desire  to  say  now  on  the  subjecl, 
the  follosving  communication  received  from  a  cor- 
respondent who  signs  it,  "  Not  a  member  of  the 
Association." 

"  In  the  Annual  Report  of  this  excellent  Insti- 
tution recently  published,  allusion  is  briefly  and 
modestly  made  to  the  importance  of  having  at 
their  'command  an  income  sufRcient  to  meet  the 
demands  ol"  the  family,  and  thereby  be  released 
from  the  necessity  of  calling  so  frequently  upon 
our  friends  to  supply  our  dclicicncics.' 

"  The  income  from  annual  subscriptions  and  in- 
vestments falls  short  annually  SlOOU  to  $1200  of 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Association,  which 
it  has  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  call  upon  its 
friends  to  make  good. 

"The  question  naturally  arises.  How  can  the 
Association  be  relieved  from  this  burthen,  and  its 
means  of  usefulness  be  further  increased?  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  friends  of  the  coloured  race  were 
sufficiently  alive  to  what  they  owe  to  this  down- 
trodden people,  a  very  few  years  would  suffice, 
ihroiigii  liic  means  of  legacies,  to  realize  the  sum 
of  820,001),  which,  when  invested,  would  place 
thu  Institution  on  a  permanent  basis.  Some  who 
have  not  the  means  of  giving  much  themselves 
arc  sometimes  placed  iiniJcr  circumstances,  where 
they  could  iiiMuencc  others  in  the  disposal  of  their 
properly  lo  appropriate  part  of  it  to  this  worthy 
object.  The  Institution  is  so  wc-ll  known  here, 
that  but  Utile  need  be  snid  in  its  favour.  In  takin" 
ciiildren  at  so  eorly  a  jn.riod  of  life  from  the 
hounls  of  vice,  traiiunj;  them  in  the  path  of  vir- 
tue, nnd  placing  them  out  in  situations,  where 
their  morals  will  be  guarded,  an  amount  of  bene- 
fit is  conferred  upon  litem  and  ihc  community, 
which  cannot  be  upprecialed." 


THE  NEBRASKA  BILL. 

The  extent  of  the  wrong  proposed  to  be  perpe- 
trated by  the  bill  now  before  Congress,  for  organ- 
izing the  two  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  looking  at  the  vast 
expanse  of  country  embraced  within  its  limits.  It 
extends  over  more  than  eleven  degrees  of  longi- 
tude and  twelve  of  latitude,  comprises  an  area  of 
485,000  square  miles,  more  than  sufficient  to 
form  twelve  States  as  large  as  Ohio,  and  larger 
than  the  area  of  all  the  existing  free  States,  ex- 
cluding California.  Into  this  territory  it  is  now 
proposed  to  introduce  slavery,  in  open  violation 
of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  government,  as  solemnly 
pledged  in  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  of  1820, 
by  which  it  is  declared  that  slavery  and  involun- 
tary servitude  shall  be  and  is  for  ever  prohibited 
there,  except  as  the  punishment  of  crime. 

It  appears  to  be  the  design  of  the  friends  of  this 
unjust  measure  lo  endeavour  quietly  to  hasten  it 
through  Congress,  before  the  country  can  be 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  act,  un- 
der the  plea  that  it  is  a  pity  to  agitate  the  people 
by  discussion,  and  that  however  repugnant  the 
act  may  be  to  many  of  the  citizens  when  once 
passed,  all  will  submit  to  the  law. 

Should  they  succeed  in  their  unjust  designs,  the 
vicious  despotism  of  slavery  must  be  fastened 
upon  our  national  government,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant miseries.  We  trust  that  this  calamity  may 
be  averted,  if  the  people  will  awaken  to  the  im- 
pending danger,  and  speak  out  in  terms  not  to  be 
misunderstood. 

We  would  earnestly  request  the  readers  of 
"  The  Friend"  to  exert  themselves  in  their  respec- 
tive neighbourhoods,  to  get  up  remonstrances,  and 
procure  the  signatures  of  their  neighbours  gene- 
rally, and  forward  them  early  to  some  member  of 
Congress  for  presentation.  We  subjoin  a  short 
form  of  Remonstrance,  which  has  been  printed 
and  circulated  here,  copies  of  which  may  be  had 
by  applying  at  the  Book  Store,  84  Arch  street. 
Those  who  may  not  find  it  convenient  to  apply 
there  for  them,  can  write  out  copies.  Two 
copies  should  in  all  instances  be  signed  by  each 
person,  one  for  each  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Remonstrance  is  as  follows,  viz: 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  tlie  State  of 
respectfully,  but  earnestly  remonstrate  against  the  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  any  Bill  which  will  permit  the  in- 
troduction of  Slavery,  either  now  or  at  any  future  period, 
into  any  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  or  in  any- 
wise infringing  upon  the  Eighth  Section  of  the  "Act 
passed  in  the  year  1820,"  commonly  called  the  Missouri 
Compromise  Act,  which  declares,  that  in  all  that  ter- 
ritory ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  36°  30',  North 
Latitude,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
contemplated  by  this  Act,  Si.aveiiy  and  involuntary 
servitude,  otherwise  than  as  the  punishment  of  crime, 

SUALL  BE  AND  IS  UEIIEBY  FOREVER  PUOHiniTED." 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

By  the  Atlantic  and  Asia  steamships,  we  have  Liver- 
pool dales  to  the  14tli  ult. 

KNGLAND. — Cotton  steady  with  small  sales.  Bread- 
stutls  advanced,  wilii  a  riotous  disposition  manifest 
amongst  some  of  the  poor  at  the  "  famine  prices."  Ter- 
rific gales  in  England,  which  have  driven  very  many 
vessels  on  shore.  No  less  than  twenty-five  were  strand- 
ed at  Sunderland.  Tlic  heavy  snow  had  rapidly  melted, 
and  considerable  damage  bad  been  done  to  low-lying 
lands. 

FRANCE. — Active  preparations  for  war  are  in  pro- 
gress. 

KITSSIA  AND  TURKEY.— An  insurrection  in  favour 
of  Turkey  has  broken  out  in  Wallachia.    Two  or  three 
,  battles  with  considerable  loss  of  life,  has  taken  place 
j  near  Kalafat,  in  which  the  Turks  were  victorious.  Rus- 


sia is  preparing  to  concentrate  an  immense  force  at  tb 
seat  of  war. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  attempt  to  introduce  slaTe 
ry  into  "  Nebraska"  territory,  is  creating  much  excitf 
ment  in  Congress  and  out  of  it.  There  is  .  an  evider 
intent  in  those  in  power,  to  force  the  bills  allowing  : 
through  the  Senate  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  Telegraph  suit  has  been  decided  at  "WashingtOi: 
by  which  the  United  States  Court  sustains  Morse  in  th 
possession  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  registering  informa 
tion  received  by  telegraph  wires  invented  by  him,  an 
sustains  the  owners  of  the  Bain  and  House  lines  in  th 
modes  practised  by  them. 

Mlaine. — The  thermometer  this  week  has  been  at  vari 
ous  places  from  18  to  30  degrees  below  zero. 

PennsTjlvania. — The  Legislature  has  repealed  the  chai 
ter  of  the  Franklin  Canal  Company,  in  right  of  whicl 
the  railroad  is  making,  which  has  increased  the  trouble 
at  Erie.  The  Act  to  incorporate  the  whole  of  Philadel 
phia  county  into  one  City,  has  also  passed  by  large  ma 
jorities.  The  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  is  com 
pleted.  The  freight  trains  already  pass  through  th 
tunnel.  Passenger  trains  will  commence  running  througl 
next  Second-day,  shortening  the  time  to  Pittsburg  to  1' 
hours.  Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  172 — 16  b; 
croup.  The  Councils  have  agreed  to  the  purchase,  a 
an  expense  of  $650,000,  of  six  lots  of  ground  for  mar 
ket-houses,  in  the  limits  of  the  present  city.  When 
houses  are  erected,  the  sheds  on  Market  street  will  bi 
removed.  Flour  has  been  much  advanced  by  the  intel 
ligence  from  Europe  brought  by  the  Niagara, ;  but  sinci 
the  arrival  of  the  Asia,  has  fallen  25  cents  per  barrel 
Wheat  is  selling  at  $2.10  red,  $2.20  white.  Stocks  an 
rising. 

New  York. — The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  has  96, 
000  regular  subscribers.  Two  more  large  fires.  I 
manufactory  of  ball-cartridges  on  Long  Island,  blew  u] 
on  the  28th  ult.,  by  which  20  lives  were  lost.  The  wea 
ther  at  New  York  has  been  colder  the  first  two  days  ii 
this  week  than  for  many  years.  Deaths  last  week,  442 
Consumption  55,  croup  14. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans.  The  steamboat  Georgii 
was  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  wharf.  The  flames  spreai 
so  rapidly,  that  about  forty  lives  were  lost, — about  hal 
of  them  coloured. 


NOTICE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Associa 
tion  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  wil 
be  held  at  the  Mulberry  street  meeting-house,  on  Sec 
ond-day,  the  13th  inst.,  at  7J  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Friends  of  both  sexes  are  particularly  invited  t 
attend. 

Theophilds  E.  Beesley, 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  1854.  Secretary 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  22d  of  Ninth  month,  185: 
at  Beekman  meeting.  New  York,  William  Osborn,  c 
Pawliugs,  to  Content  W.,  daughter  of  Stephen  an 
Ruth  Moore,  all  of  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y. 


Died,  on  the  28th  of  Twelfth  month,  1853,  after  a 
illness  often  weeks,  in  the  49th  of  her  age,  Lydia,  wif 
of  Ezra  Battey,  a  useful  member  of  Starksborougl 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  Addison  county,  Vermont.  In  \h 
course  of  her  last  sickness,  her  husband  spoke  of  th 
uncertainty  of  hor  recovery,  and  queried  of  her  if  ther 
was  an}'  thing  in  her  way.  She  signified  that  her  min 
had  been  occupied  on  that  subject,  and  that  she  fouu' 
nothing  ;  afterwards,  with  much  composure,  she  inform 
ed  her  daughter  that  she  should  not  recover  ;  and  gav 
directions  respecting  her  grave-clothes;  expressing 
willingness  to  go  if  it  was  the  Lord's  will.  The  sam 
day,  in  conversation  with  her  sister,  she  made  allusio 
to  the  love  which  bad  always  subsisted  between  them 
hoping  they  might  part  in  the  same  love ;  and  on  he 
sister  remarking,  that  it  would  be  a  great  trial  to  par 
with  her,  she  said,  "  It  is  the  Lord's  will,  and  it  is  for  i 
to  be  reconciled."  She  was  an  example  of  patience  an 
resignation  in  bearing  her  sufferings,  and  through  lil 
adorned  her  profession,  by  being  kind  and  affectional 
in  her  family,  exemplary  in  her  deportment,  diligent  i 
the  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings,  and  sound  i 
the  doctrines  of  Friends.  Nothing  appeared  to  distal 
the  peace  of  her  mind ;  and  her  friends  have  the  col 
soling  evidence  that  she  had  oil  in  her  vessel,  her  lam 
was  trimmed  and  burning,  and  that  she  was  in  read! 
ncss  to  enter  that  city,  "  whose  walls  arc  salvatio 
and  whose  gates  are  praise." 
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PHYTO-THEOIOGY,  OR  BOTANY  AND  RELIGION. 

(Continued  from  page  162.) 

"  Some  of  the  minute  plants  called  Diatoms, 
'hich  are  on  the  confines  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
i|CCUi'  in  enormous  quantity.  Thus  myriads  of 
iiem  are  found  in  the  mud  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
ill  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  in  various  deposits 
f  peat  and  sand  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  In 
ipme  peat  lately  sent  from  Cantyre  by  the  Duke 
if  Argyle,  there  have  been  found  at  least  fifty 
pecies  of  diatoms  in  immense  quantity.  Such  is 
Iso  the  case  with  peat  in  Ireland,  examined  by 
18  Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  and  peat  at  Premnay,  Aber- 
eenshire,  examined  by  Professor  Dickie.  The 
ame  species  are  widely  diffused,  and  they  seem 
3  be  capable  of  enduring  great  extremes  of  heat 
nd  cold.  They  were  discovered  in  millions  in 
ancake  ice  and  in  the  deep  soundings  in  the 
lighesl  latitudes  reached  by  the  antarctic  expedi- 
00,  and  ihej'  also  occur  in  vast  numbers  on  the 
ranches  of  trees  in  the  virgin  forests  of  South 
merica. 

"It  would  appear,  from   the  researches  of 
Ihrenberg,  that  in  the  atmosphere  we  breathe 
lure  are  numerous  species  of  diatoms  which  are 
arried  by  the  winds  and  deposited  in  various 
\)oXs.    The  immense  quantity  of  matter  so  trans- 
orted  is  proved  by  the  various  instances  of  black 
nd  coloured  rains,  arising  from  smoke,  pollen, 
jr  other  substances,  which  have  been  conveyed 
pen  to  a  great  distance;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
lat  myriads  of  minute  species  of  fungi  and  other 
ryptogamous  plants  are  thus  diffused.    The  sir- 
cco  and  trade-winds  convey  oaganisms  for  hun- 
reds  of  miles.    These  have  been  found  by  Eh- 
;nberg  to  be  myriads  of  infusorial  animals  and 
iatomaceous  plants.    Clouds  of  dust  sometimes 
olouring  the  atmosphere  orange  or  ochre,  have 
een  observed.    These  clouds  of  dust  occur  with- 
1  the  course  of  the  trade-winds,  and  have  been 
^en  coming  in  various  directions  from  the  coast 
f  Africa,  as  at  Malta,  Genoa,  Lyons,  and  Sile- 
a.    The  dust  consists  of  various  land  and  fresh- 
ater  diatoms,  the  flinty  spicula  of  sponges  and 
ther  zoophytes,  pollen-grains,  fragments  of  pha- 
erogamous  plants,  such  as  hairs,  cuticle,  and 
arious  internal  parts  of  structure,  and  some  pores 
r  fungi.    The  matters  contained  in  these  currents 
hay  lead  to  interesting  observations  as  to  the 
irection  of  winds,  and  various  meteoric  pheno- 
lena.    Coloured  snow  in  the  Tyrol  has  been 
lown  to  be  in  some  instances  due  to  the  same 
ause  as  coloured  rain.    What  have  been  called 


showers  of  blood  are,  in  reality,  nothing  but  the 
sudden  jijrowth  of  palmella  cruenta,  one  of  the 
lower  plants  at  the  base  of  damp  walls.  Black 
rain  fell  in  Ireland,  in  April,  1849,  over  a  district 
of  700  square  miles,  and  was  due  to  portions  of 
decayed  plants  mixed  with  diatoms." 

To  the  organic  chemist  who  examines  the 
mode  in  which  the  functions  of  living  bodies  are 
carried  on,  plants  present  objects  of  high  intei'est. 
They  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  great  laborato- 
ries of  nature,  by  means  of  which  the  materials 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil  are  rendered  fit 
for  the  nourishment  of  man  and  animals.  They 
constitute  the  herbage  upon  which  animals  feed, 
and  they  elaborate  the  nutritious  matter  from 
which  our  bread  is  prepared.  Moreover,  they  act 
an  important  part  in  those  atmospheric  changes 
which  are  Essential  for  the  process  of  respiration. 
The  life  of  plants  is  intimately  connected  wiih 
that  of  animals.  The  presence  of  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  vegetation  may  be  conceived  without 
the  concurrence  of  animal  life,  but  the  existence 
of  animals  is  undoubtedly  dependent  on  the  life 
and  development  of  plants. 

"  Although  chemistry  has  enabled  us  to  explain 
many  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  soil 
and  atmosphere,  by  the  agency  of  plants,  still 
much  is  wanting  ere  we  can  understand  the  pi'o- 
cesses  of  assimilation  which  go  on  in  the  vegetable 
tissues.  A  blade  of  grass,  says  Dr.  Brown,  (that 
yet  mysterious  community  of  parts,  so  consum- 
mate in  living  oneness)  imbibes  the  moisture  of 
the  earth,  inhales  the  fixed  air  and  the  ammonia 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  weaves  its  own  expanding 
form,  with  all  its  delicate  organs  and  their  sus- 
ceptibilities, out  of  their  dismembered  particles. 
By  a  similar  but  more  wondrous  alchemy  is  the 
herbage  of  the  fields  transformed  into  the  quivei'- 
ing  fibre  of  still  higher  and  higher  forms  of  ani- 
mated existence.  And  of  all  these  stupendous 
operations  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  Water, 
carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia  are  traced  into  the 
vessels  of  plants,  but  no  farther.  An  organism 
dies,  and  once  more  falls  down  into  the  ammonia, 
carbonic  acid,  and  water,  from  which  it  sprang. 
The  chemist  does  all  he  can  to  investigate  these 
changes,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  explain  the 
process  of  organization. 

"  To  the  student  of  agriculture,  botany  presents 
an  important  field  of  inquiry.  The  knowledge  of 
the  mode  in  which  plants  germinate  and  derive 
nourishment,  aids  him  in  the  various  operations  of 
draining,  ploughing,  sowing,  and  manuring.  In 
speaking  of  the  sprouting  of  the  seed,  we  have 
already  noticed  the  requisites  for  this  process, 
and  have  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  seed  is  placed  in 
the  soil.  Each  plant  during  its  growth  takes  up 
certain  matters  tVom  the  soil,  particularly  inor- 
ganic substances,  as  silica  and  salts  of  lime,  po- 
tass, and  soda;  and  some  plants  take  up  more  of 
one  kind  than  of  another.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  rotation  of  crops  rests,  plants  being  made 
to  succeed  each  other  which  require  different 
substances  for  their  nutrition.  Now  that  the  che- 
mist and  vegetable-physiologist  have  been  called 
to  the  aid  of  agriculture,  the  farmer  is  enabled, 
by  an  analysis  of  his  crop,  of  his  land,  and  of  his 


manure,  as  well  as  by  attention  to  proper  drain  * 
ing  and  sowing,  to  carry  on  his  operations  in  an 
enlightened  manner,  and  not  under  the  guidance 
of  a  blind  empiricism. 

"  The  art  of  horticulture,  too,  owes  much  to 
the  labours  of  the  vegetable-physiologist,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  examination  of  Lindley's  able 
work  on  the  'Theory  of  Horticulture.'  The 
effect  of  soil  and  of  proper  exposure  to  light  and 
air  in  the  formation  of  wood  and  various  veget- 
able products,  in  giving  colour  to  flowers,  and 
flavour  to  fruits,  are  now  well  ascertained.  No 
one  can  be  a  successful  gardener  who  does  not 
act  according  to  the  correct  principles  of  botani- 
cal science." 

"  We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the 
reader,  in  a  cursory  way,  the  mode  in  which  the 
science  of  botany  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  and 
some  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  it.  It  is  a  science  calculated  to  give 
pleasure  lo  every  mind.  Though  relating  to  liv- 
ing and  organized  beings,  the  prosecution  of  it 
calls  for  no  cruel  experiments,  nor  for  any  re- 
searches which  could  excite  feelings  of  disgust 
even  in  the  most  sensitive  heart.  It  is  a  study 
which  can  be  turned  to  account  in  every  situation, 
whether  in  the  closet  or  in  the  field,  on  the  high- 
way or  on  the  hillside,  on  the  cultivated  plain  or 
in  the  wild  mountain  glen.  Every  flower  on 
which  we  tread  becomes  a  useful  object  of  con- 
templation, and  a  means  of  pleasing  recreation 
even  amidst  the  cares  and  toils  of  life.  The 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  this  science  is  not 
confined  to  any  period  of  life,  nor  to  any  rank  of 
society.  '  In  youth,  when  the  affections  are  warm 
and  the  imagination  vivid;  in  more  advanced  life, 
when  sober  judgment  assumes  the  reins;  in  the 
sunshine  of  fortune,  and  the  obscurity  of  poverty, 
it  can  be  equally  enjoyed.  The  opening  buds  of 
spring  ;  the  warm,  luxuriant  blossoms  of  summer ; 
the  yellow  bower  of  autumn  ;  and  the  leafless,  de- 
solate groves  of  winter,  equally  afford  a  supply 
of  mental  amusement  and  gratification  to  the 
botanist.' 

"To  the  admirer  of  natural  scenery,  plants 
possess  powerful  attractions.  Without  them  the 
landscape  loses  all  its  charms,  and  their  presence 
gives  beauty  to  objects  which  would  otherwise 
attract  little  notice.  '  Even  the  miserable  hovel 
becomes  picturesque  when  overspread  with  the 
foliage  of  the  vine  ;  the  ruins  of  former  magnifi- 
cence acquire  more  reverence,  and  command  a 
double  share  of  our  respect,  when  seen  through 
the  tracery  of  the  ivy;  and  the  horrors  of  the 
frowning  rock  are  softened  into  beauty  when 
mantled  with  pendent  creepers,  or  with  alpine 
shrubs.  The  ivy-tendril,  pendent  from  the  orient 
window  of  the  ancient  ruin,  lightly  defined  in  the 
ray  which  it  excludes,  twining  with  graceful  ease 
round  some  slender  shaft,  or  woven  amid  the 
tracery  of  the  florid  arch,  contributes  in  no  small 
degree  to  give  embellishment  and  interest  lo  the 
ruin.' 

"  The  love  of  flowers  and  of  rural  scenery  is 
inherent  in  the  constitution  of  man ;  and  when 
deprived  of  the  means  of  gratifying  his  taste  in 
this  respect,  we  see  him  adopting  various  expedi- 
ents to  supply  the  want. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


"What  nre  the  casements  lined  with  creeping  herbs, 

The  prouder  sashes  fronted  with  a  ranfje 

Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed, 

The  Frenchman's  darling?    Are  they  not  all  proofs 

That  man,  immured  in  cities,  still  retains 

His  inborn  inextinguishable  thirst 

Of  rural  scenes,  compensating  his  loss 

By  Bupplemental  shifts,  the  best  he  may. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

.    There  the  pitcher  stands 
A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  teapot  there: 
Sad  witnesses  how  close-pent  man  regrets 
The  country;  with  what  ardour  he  contrives 
A  peej)  at  nature,  when  he  can  no  more." 

"  A  garden  presents  many  points  oT  interest, 
nnd  is  nssociaied  wiili  some  of  tlie  most  important 
events  which  have  taken  place  on  the  earth.  A 
garden  was  the  habitation  of  our  first  parents  in 
their  stnte  of  innocency.  'The  Lord  God  plant- 
ed a  garden  eastward  in  Eden;  and  there  he  put 
the  man  whom  he  had  formed,'  telling  him  '  to 
dress  it  and  keep  it.' — (Gen.  ii.  8,  15.)  A  gar- 
den  was  the  place  where  Christ  often  retired  with 
his  disciples  for  meditation  and  prayer. — (John 
xvii.  1,  2.)  When  man  yielded  to  the  tempter,  it 
was  in  a  garden.  There  the  curse  was  pronounc- 
ed ;  and  there,  too,  the  Redeemer  was  promised, 
who  was  to  bruise  the  head  of  ihe  serpent. — (Gen. 
iii.  15.)  It  was  also  in  a  garden  wliere  the  pro- 
mised Messiah  agonized  under  the  withdrawal  of 
His  Father's  face,  when  He  was  about  to  be  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  sinners,  and  to  sufler  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  sinners 
unto  God. — (Matt.  .\.\vi.  36 — 46.)  The  simili- 
tude of  a  garden  is  often  used  to  represent  the 
people  of  God  (Song  of  Solom.  iv.  ]2,  v.  1),  who 
are  His  liusbandry  (1  Cor.  iii.  9),  and  the  trees 
of  His  planting  (Isa.  Ixi.  3.) 

"  Flowf  rs  lorm  one  of  the  first  delights  of  early 
age,  and  they  have  proved  a  source  of  recreation 
to  the  most  profound  philosophers.  Some  of  the 
greatest  men  of  both  ancient  and  modern  times 
have  been  lovers  of  a  garden.  When  man  came 
forth  from  the  hand  ol'  his  Maker,  a  garden  was 
selected  as  the  fittest  scene  for  a  life  of  happiness. 
With  the  descriptions  given,  even  by  heathen 
writers,  of  a  stale  of  bliss,  gardens  have  been  often 
associated.  The  El)sian  fields  of  the  polished 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  Paradises  of  other 
nations,  bear  witness  to  this.  The  emblems  and 
badges  of  nations  and  clans  are  frequently  de- 
rived from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  poet  was 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  peace  was  marked  by 
the  olive  branch.  The  groves  of  Academus  were 
the  resort  of  the  Grecian  philosophers;  and  under 
the  sacred  trees  of  India  the  benighted  heathen 
worship  their  idols.  Even  our  cemeteries  are 
converted  into  gardens,  and  their  gloom  is  enli- 
vened by  I  lie  beau!cous  flowers  which  blossom 
around  ;  while  the  lesson  is  read,  '  M.m  that  is 
born  of  a  woman,  is  of  lew  days,  and  lull  of  trou- 
ble. He  Cometh  forth  like  a  llowcr,  and  is  cut 
down.' — (Job  xiv.  1,  2.) 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


great  evils  are  constantly  perpetrated  in  England 
in  its  preparation,  w  hich  are  more  guarded  against 
in  almost  all  other  countries,  and  which  materi- 
ally impair  its  flavour  and  strength — keeping  the 
coffee  a  considerable  time  after  roasting  or  grind- 
ing, by  which  its  strength  is  diminished,  and  its 
delicate  and  volatile  aroma  lost;  and  mi.xing  the 
milk  with  it  after  it  has  been  allowed  partially  to 
cool. 


1 


How  to  get  the  real  Flavour  of  Coffee. — In 
Knighton's  '•  Forest  Lilb  in  Ceylon,"  a  book  just[ 
published,  wc  find  the  following  hints  on  the  pre- j 
parntion  of  colfee,  derived  from  long  experience: 
The  subtle  nromn  which  resides  in  the  essential 
oil  of  the  collec  berry  is  gradually  dissipated  aller  j 
roasiing,  nnd,  of  course,  still  more  after  being' 
ground.    In  order  to  enjoy  iho  full  flavour  in  per-| 
lection,  the  berry  should  pass  ot  once  from  the 
romling  pan  to  the  mill,  and  thence  to  the  coflt-e- 
pot ;  and  again,  after  having  been  made,  should 
be  mixed,  when  almost  at  a  boiling  heat,  with  the 
botOMik.     It  must  Le  v*  ry  bad  cofFee,  indeed, 
wbieb,  if  i  hese  precautions  be  taken,  will  not 
afford  an  aj^'/eeable  and  exhilarating  drink.  Two 


From  John  Churchman's  Journal. 

My  mind  has  for  several  days  been  attended 
with  an  uncommon  sweetness,  the  like  I  never 
knew  for  so  long  together,  with  a  succccssion  of 
soul-melting  prospects.  1  have  freedom  to  relate 
what  I  had  a  sight  of  this  morning  before  day,  as  I 
lay  in  a  sweet  slumber  ;  which  was  nearly  in  these 
words,  viz. : — I  thought  I  sav/  Noah's  ark  float- 
ing on  the  deluge  or  flood,  with  Noah  and  his 
family  in  it,  and  looking  earnestly  at  it,  I  beheld 
the  window  of  the  ark,  and  saw  Noah  put  out  the 
dove ;  and  I  beheld  her  flying  to  and  fro,  for 
some  time  ;  but  finding  no  rest  for  the  soul  of  her 
foot,  I  thought  she  returned,  and  I  saw  Noah's 
hand  put  forth  to  take  her  in  again. 

After  some  time  I  thought  1  beheld  her  put  forth 
a  second  time,  and  a  raven  with  her  ;  the  dove 
fled  as  before  for  some  time,  and  then  I  saw  her 
return  with  a  green  olive  leaf  in  her  mouth,  as  a 
welcome  token  of  the  floods  being  abated.  I 
thought  I  saw  also  the  raven  fly,  cawking  to  and 
fro,  but  he  did  not  return;  and  it  came  into  my 
mind,  this  is  a  ravenous  bird,  and  seeks  only  for 
prey  to  satisfy  his  own  stomach,  otherwise  he 
might  have  returned  to  the  ark  with  good  tidings, 
or  some  pleasant  token,  as  well  as  the  dove. 
Again,  after  a  short  space,  I  thought  I  beheld  the 
mountain  tops,  and  some  of  the  tree  tops,  begin- 
ning to  appear  above  the  waters,  and  that  I  could 
perceive  the  flood  abate  very  fast;  and  as  the  wa- 
ters fell  away,  I  saw  the  trees  began  to  bud,  and 
a  gradual  greenness  of  new  leaves  came  upon 
them;  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  turtle,  and 
saw  many  symptoms  of  a  pleasant  and  happy 
season  approaching,  more  than  I  can  now  relate ; 
and  the  prospect  thereof  ravished  my  soul.  I  be- 
held the  trees  blossoming,  the  pageant  valleys 
adorned  with  grass,  herds,  and  pretty  flowers, 
and  the  pleasant  streams  gushing  down  towards 
the  ocean;  indeed,  all  nature  appeared  to  have  a 
new  dress;  the  birds  were  hopping  on  the  boughs 
of  the  trees,  and  chirping,  each  in  their  own 
notes,  warbled  fonh  the  praise  of  their  Creator. 
And  whilst  I  beheld  these  things,  a  saying  of  the 
prophet  was  brought  fresh  in  my  memory,  and 
applicable  as  I  thought  to  the  view  be.'bre  me, 
VIZ.,  "The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break 
forth  before  you  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees 
of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands;  instead  of  the 
thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of 
Ihn  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree,  and  it 
shall  l)e  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlast- 
ing sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  ofl^"  See  Isaiah 
Iv.  12,  13. 

When  I  awoke,  the  prospect  remained  clear  in 
my  mind,  and  had  a  sweet  relish,  which  now 
continues  with  me;  and  the  application  of  the 
vision  seems  to  mc  in  this  manner.  The  flood 
which  appeared  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth,  is 
the  corruption  and  darkness  which  is  so  preva- 
lent over  the  hearts  of  mankind  ;  the  urk  repre- 
sents a  place  of  safe,  though  solitary  refu<'c, 
wherein  the  Almighty  preserves  his  humble,  at- 
tentive people,  who,  like  Noah,  are  aiming  at 
perfection  in  their  generation.  The  dove  °sets 
forth  the  innocent,  harmless,  and  loving  disposi- 
tion, which  attends  the  followers  of  the  Lamb, 


who  are  always  willing  to  bring  good  tidings, 
when  such  are  to  be  had.    The  raven  represents 
a  contrary  disposition,  which  reigns  in  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  disobedience,  who  chiefly  aim 
at  gratifying  their  own  sensual  appetites;  the  wa- 
ters  gradually  abating,  the  trees  appearing,  andj : 
afterwards  budding,  the  voice  of  the  turtle  and 
the  pleasant  notes  ol  the  birds,  all  seem  clear  to  mej  i 
to  presage  the  approach  of  that  glorious  morning.|  < 
wherein  corruption  and  iniquity  shall  begin  tci  j 
abate,  and  be  swept  away  ;  and  then  everythinjil  ;| 
shall  appear  to  have  a  new  dress.  |  i 

1  am  fully  confirmed  in  the  belief,  that  thai!  I 
season  will  approach,  which  was  foretold  by  the(  j 
prophets,  wherein  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shal  j  | 
cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea;  anc|  j 
in  a  sense  of  these  things  my  soul  is  overcome.  Ii 
feel  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord  Almighty  ye  | 
waiting  for  the  return  of  backsliders  with  unspeak  | 
able  mercy ;  and  my  soul  in  a  sense  of  it,  seemsj 
bound  stronger  than  ever,  in  the  bonds  of  th(| 


gospel  travail ;  which  travail  I  hope  will  increasi 
and  spread  amongst  the  laithful,  lor  the  enlarge 
ment  of  the  church  ;  that  the  nations  may  flocl 
unto  Sion  ;  which  shall  become  an  eternal  excel 
lency,  even  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth. 


"  I  have  often  observed  this,  that  people  of  th( 
worlds  never  speak  well  of  it  at  parting." 


From  Ihe  Leisure  Hour. 

A  Visit  to  the  Gutia  Percha  Worlis. 

(Concluded  from  page  163.) 

The  alleged  disagreeable  smell  of  this  article  j: 
frequently  adduced  as  an  objection  to  its  use;  bul 
in  the  matter  of  soles,  we  are  assured  that  it  arise 
from  the  bad  nephtha  which  is  employed  in  th 
preparation  of  the  solution  that  is  often  sold  will 
them,  and  not  from  the  gutta  percha  itself;  at)' 
this  we  readily  believe,  for,  although  our  olfactor; 
nerves  are  keen,  the  odour  was  but  slightly  per 
ceptible  in  the  vast  factory,  although  several  ton 
were  in  course  of  manufacture  during  our  visit. 


*  Should  any  diflSculty  be  experienced  in  this  matte 
let  shoes  or  boots  be  soled  in  the  following  manner  witl 
out  the  solution: — Rough  the  sole,  then  hold  it  to  tt 
fire,  and  while  warm  rub  into  it  with  a  heated  iron  ( 
poker  (in  the  same  manner  us  you  would  make  a  pitc 
plaster)  some  thin  parings  of  gutta  percha,  which  wi 
melt  without  burning  if  the  instrument  be  not  too  ho 
Having  covered  the  leather  sole  in  this  manner,  wan 
both  it  and  the  gutta  percha  sole  until  they  are  sticky,  i 
the  usual  way,  and  bring  them  together  as  before  directc 
Many  persons  adopt  this  method  in  preference  to  aiii 
other.  As  the  frosty  weather  approaches,  it  may  I 
useful  to  state  that  gutta  percha  soles  may  have  the 
slipper^'  tendencies  removed  by  being  warmed  a  liti 
before  the  fire,  and  then  pressed  upon  some  smooth  su 
face  sprinkled  with  sand  or  rough  emery  powder.  I 
putting  on  these  soles,  in  addition  to  the  above  dirc( 
tions,  we  would  recommend  that  a  number  of  little  holi| 
be  made  in  the  old  sole  of  the  shoe,  or  in  the  surfacj 
presented  when  the  gutta  percha  sole  is  placed  on  tl 
welt :  these  holes  will  be  filled  up  by  the  plastic  portioi 
of  the  gutta  percha  sole,  when  applied,  and  an  aston 
ishing  degree  of  firmness  may  thus  be  secured.  A  tO' 
for  this  purpose  may  easily  be  made  out  of  an  old  fil 
giving  it  two  or  three  short  teeth,  like  a  small  settle' 
of  a  saw.  In  preparing  a  new  sole,  cut  all  the  "graii 
olf  the  sole,  rasp  it  well  over,  and  brush  the  dust  c 
carefully,  before  you  pierce  the  holes  above  alluded  t 
Having  made  the  holes,  lay  on  a  thin  coat  of  solulioi 
let  it  dry,  and  then  apply  another  coat,  and  Avhen  lli: 
is  dry,  if  the  gutta  percha  sole  to  be  applied  is  a  stoi 
one,  soften  it  in  boiling  water;  having  taken  it  out,  tli 
it  well  with  a  cloth,  hold  it  and  the  shoe  sole  to  the  tii 
for  a  few  minutes,  till  they  are  sticky  ;  be  careful,  hov 
ever,  not  to  blister  the  sole ;  then  apply  it  to  the  shc| 
and  jiress  it  well  over:  the  softened  surface  of  the  gut 
percha  sole  will  enter  the  holes  and  effectually  preve 
its  coming  off.  We  hope  the  above  directions  will  ' 
found  sufficiently  explicit  to  prevent  any  failure  for  tl 
future. 
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As  a  sanitary  agent,  in  the  conveyance  of  wa- 
:r,  gufta  percha  tubes  are  highly  valuable.  Our 
;aders  will  remember  the  dangerous  position  of 
le  late  Louis  Philiippe  and  family  while  at  Clare- 
lont,  from  the  water  being  impregnated  with  the 
ad  of  the  pipes  in  which  it  was  conv<^yed.  We 
ere  shown  some  sections  of  lead  pi|)e  from  the 
le  of  Wight,  in  which  the  water  in  two  years 
ad  eaten  holes  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep!  The 
)nsequences  to  the  health  of  the  persons  drink- 
g  such  water  it  is  truly  frightful  to  contemplate, 
hese  pipes  have  been  taken  up,  and  gutta  percha 
bes  substituted  in  many  instances.    In  no  case 
iiould  water  be  kept  or  conveyed  in  metallic 
Ipes  or  cisterns.    Gutta  percha  is  at  least  twice 
!  durable,  and  far  more  easily  applied. 
The  latest  application  of  gutta  percha  is  in  the 
lape  of  little  shoes  for  sheep,  to  prevent  tlie 
dry  rot,"  which,  singular  to  say,  is  caught  by 
e  feet  being  much  in  the  wet!    These  shoes 
ling  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  sheep's  foot,  are 
peed  on,  and  the  thin  upper  edge  is  tied  on  with 
piece  of  twine,  or  fastened  to  the  foot  by  being 
pistened  with  warm  water.    The  "  anti-dry-rot 
iwder,"  which  is  placed  in  the  shoe,  as  we  are 
formed,  removes  the  disease;  and  the  use  of 
jese  curious  little  novelties  is  an  excellent  pre- 
|ntive  against  it. 

In  drawing  our  remarks  to  a  close,  we  are  re- 
ctantly  compelled  to  omit  much  interesting 
alter;  and  must  content  ourselves  with  the  most 
jrvellous  of  all  the  marvels  which  even  this 
iHcentration  of  curiosities  could  present — the 
ibmarine  Telegraph. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  acquainted  with  the 
operties  and  tendencies  of  the  electric  fluid,  that 
|b  insulation  of  the  telegraphic  wires  is  a  very 

i  licate  process,  requiring  the  greatest  care,  and 
iitia  percha  of  the  purest  quality  ;  for  the  slight- 

i particle  of  any  conducting  substance,  such  as 
od,  for  instance,  in  any  part  of  the  gutta  per- 
i  covering,  would  permit  the  escape  of  the 
ctricity,  and  render  the  whole  contrivance  en- 
(ly  useless.  The  Gutta  Percha  Company  have 
covered  a  process,  of  a  highly  ingenious  cha- 
ijbter,  by  wiiich  gutta  percha  undergoes  this 
■pndrous  perfection  of  purification,  but  of  course 
is  kept  a  profound  secret.    As  it  would  never 

ii  to  lay  down  the  wires,  or  even  to  encase  I  hem 
ih  their  outer  covering,  while  any  uncertainty 

:  to  the  perfection  of  the  communication  remain- 
I,  they  are  all  tested  previous  to  leaving  the 
')rks.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  some  fifty 
ijles  of  wire  were  submerged  in  the  canal  adjoin- 

i5  the  factory ;  one  end  ol'  the  wire  was  put  in 
mmunication  with  a  powerful  galvanic  battery, 
S.  Statham,  Esq.,  the  managing  director,  and 
13  other  end  was  placed  close  to  a  wire  which 
Id  a  communication  with  the  earth.  At  the 
ji-en  signal,  the  electric  fluid  flashed  down  the 
le,  round  the  fifty  miles  of  coiled  "insulated" 
':re  in  the  canal,  and  in  less  than  the  twinkling 
'jan  eye  flashed  out  in  a  spark  at  the  other  end 
<|mmunicating  with  the  wire  having  an  earth- 
"Immunication.  This  experiment  was  repealed 
ijveral  times.  The  wires  were  for  a  submarine 
Ijegraph  between  Portpatrick  and  Dorughadee. 
*hers  are  in  course  of  preparation  to  connect 
lu  wich  and  Ostend,  as  well  as  to  unite  England 
id  Holland  from  some  points  not  yet  determined 
I .  To  show  the  strength  of  the  Submarine  Te- 
^raph,  as  thus  constructed,  we  may  state,  that 
3  one  laid  down  between  Dover  and  Calais  has 
ice  been  caught  by  the  anchors  of  ships  passing 
wn  the  channel ;  but,  in  both  cases,  after  "  heav- 
i"  for  a  considerable  time,  the  cable  of  the  ship 
d  to  be  "  cut  away,"  and  the  anchors  were  left 
company  with  the  submarine  cable.  The 


communication  was  not  impaired  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

As  our  object  has  ben/n  to  show  the  vast  diver- 
sity of  uses  to  vHijch  ff/ita  [)ercha  may  be  applied, 
we  can  hardly  ^ia  J<<Jtter  than  conclude  with  the 
following  poetic  summary  of  them,  written  by  a 
visiter  who  had  preceded  us  : — 

1.  Aly  parent  died,  when  I  leap'd  from  her  side, 
To  fill  mankind  with  wonder; 

2.  And  now  I  abound  in  the  wide  world  around. 
The  green-sward  above  and  under. 

3.  I  hold  the  flower  in  the  sunny  bower ; 

4.  I  shelter  the  dead  in  their  graves  ; 

5.  I  circle  the  hair  of  the  maiden  fair; 

6.  And  bid  defiance  to  knaves. 

7.  The  miser  his  gold  often  gives  me  to  hold  ; 

8.  I  aid  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

9.  I'm  chased  o'er  the  green,  where  the  schoolboy  is 
seen ; 

10.  I  wait  at  the  toper's  desire. 

11.  I  ride  on  the  wave,  the  sailor  to  save. 
When  he  shrieketh  aloud  in  despair; 

12.  I  whirl  the  machine,  whose  arms,  dimly  seen, 
Hiss  as  they  fly  through  the  air. 

13.  I've  been  tried,  and  am  cast  with  felons  at  last ; 

14.  I'm  balm  to  the  wounded  and  torn  ; 

15.  I  rival  the  oak  ;  ( IG)  the  tell-tale  I  cloak  ; 

17.  I'm  fashioned  as  high  and  low  born. 

18.  I  constantly  mind  the  sightless  blind  ; 

19.  Many  garments  my  long  arms  bear  ; 

20.  By  the  sick  man's  bed;  (21)  by  the  ship's  mast- 
head— 

In  various  forms  I  am  there. 

22.  Deep  in  the  earth,  though  unseen  is  my  worth, 
I  faithfully  serve  mankind; 

23.  I  bear  the  whisper  of  the  softest  lisper  ; 

24.  And  hold  that  which  traceth  the  mind! 

25.  When  the  emigrant  lands  on  far-ofi"  strands, 
Perchance  he  treadeth  on  me  ; 

26.  On  the  rich  man's  table,  (2()  in  the  horses'  stable. 
My  forms  you  may  frequently  see  ! 

Now  I  challenge  your  mind  my  secret  to  find, 

28.  Though  I  travel  along  by  your  bed  ; 

29.  I  came  from  the  south  ;  (30)  I  may  dwell  in  your 
mouth ; 

31.      Or  may  rest  on  the  top  of  your  head  I* 

When  we  took  leave  of  the  factory,  which  we 
did  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the  facilities  that  had 
been  afforded  to  us,  we  found,  to  our  utter  aston- 
ishment, that,  instead  of  the  single  hour  we  meant 
to  have  occupied,  we  had  been  three  hours  and  a 
half  engaged  in  our  survey.  Having  thus  intro- 
duced this  wondrous  article  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  and  indicated  the  general  principles  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  them  to  make  multilarious  appli- 
cations of  it  without  difficulty,  we  leave  the  mat- 
ter in  their  hands;  and  if  they  have  felt  a  tithe  of 
the  interest  in  perusing  our  remarks  th\t  we 
experienced  in  our  visit,  and  in  subsequently  jot- 
ting down  these  observations,  they  will  be  abun- 
dantly repaid  by  the  amusement  and  instruction 
thus  afforded  them.f 


*  The  following  explanation  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  above.— (1)  Refers  to  the  gutta  percha  tree  ;  they 
are  tapped,  and  the  article,  which  is  then  a  milky  juice, 
exudes.  (2)  It  is  used  both  above  and  under  ground. 
(3)  Gutta  percha  flower-pots.  (4)  Lining  for  coffins. 
(5)  Bonnet  caps.  (6)  Policemen's  staves.  (7)  Money- 
jjowls.  (8)  Waior-buckets  and  engine-pipes.  (9)  Crick- 
et-balls. (lU)  .Mugs.'  (11)  Life-buoys.  (12)  Machine 
driving-belt.  (13)  Indestructible  vessels  for  ihe  use  of 
prisoners.  (14)  Balsam  for  slight  wounds,  instead  of 
sticking-plaster.  (15)  Ornamental  mouldings.  (16) 
Coating  of  the  telegraph  wires.  (IT)  Medallions  and 
casts  of  celebrated  and  notorious  persons.  (18)  Cord 
for  window-blinds.  (19)  Clothes-lines.  (20)  Uteusils 
for  sleeping  apartments.  (21)  Cordage  and  speaking- 
tubes.  (22)  Pipes  for  drainings,  &c.  (23)  Acoustic 
tubes.  (24)  Inkstands.  (25)  Soles.  (26)  Ornamental 
dishes.  (27)  Buckets  and  harness.  (28)  Noiseless  cur- 
tain-rings. (29)  From  Singapore,  &c.  (30J  For  filling 
decayed  teeth.    (31 )  "  Sou'-wester,"  hat. 

f  We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that,  with  the  view  of 
promoting  the  frugality  and  comfort  of  the  men  employ- 
ed in  the  gutta  percha  works,  a  savings-bank  has  re- 
cently been  established  amongst  them.    At  the  time  of  I 


paying  the  wages  every  Friday,  such  men  as  desire  to 
leave  a  shilling  or  upwards  as  a  deposit  are  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  upon  which  interest  is  allowed.  Although 
this  entails  some  amount  of  labour  in  keeping  the 
books,  the  trouble  is  cheerfully  undertaken  by  one  of 
the  principals.  A  large  number  of  the  men  and  boys 
have  now  begun  to  put  by  a  little  for  "  a  rainy  day." 


"The  Christian  path  is  a  plain  path, — blessed 
be  his  name  who  is  the  Captain  of  salvntion,  the 
Leader  and  Commander  of  his  spiritual  Israel ;  ho 
hath  opened  and  cast  up  the  way  for  them; 
Ih  rough  his  obedience  unto  suffering,  unto  death, 
he  hath  consecrated  it  by  his  own  example,  and 
hath  graciously  offered  to  guide  us  by  his  Spirit 
into  all  Truth.    It  was  his  own  declaration,  '  If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak 
of  myself;'  that  is,  he  shall  have  adequate  evi- 
dence of  my  doctrine ;  and  again,  he  declared, 
'  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,'  'and  I  am  known  of 
mine.'    These  were,  however,  to  become  as  little 
children,  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child,  as  new-born  babes  ;  for  unto  such,  these 
things  were  to  be  revealed,  but  not  to  any  others. 
Our  wonderful  Counsellor  did  not  even  clear  up 
his  Divine  Truth  to  the  understandings  of  his  dis- 
ciples, further  than  he  saw  needful  for  their  pre- 
sent growth,  further  than  they  were  able  to  receive 
and  to  bear  it,  Mark  iv.  33,  and  John  xvi.  12. 
And  though  his  apostle  Paul  wrote  some  things 
'  hard  to  be  understood,'  yet  himself  testifies,  that 
he  had  led  his  hearers  '  with  milk,  and  not  with 
meat,'  because  they  were  not  able  as  yet  to  bear 
it.    Our  Lord  accepted,  and  he  still  accepts,  the 
meek  and  contrite  spirit,  the  soul  that  is  simply 
made  willing  to  come  unto  him,  to  learn  of  him, 
and  to  obey  him:  his  anointing  teacheth  them  of 
'  all  things.'  " — Joh?i  Barclay. 


THE  STOLEN  HIDES. 

William  Savery,  an  eminent  preacher  among 
the  Quakers,  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  and  known 
by  all  as  "one  who  walked  humbly  with  his 
God."  One  night  a  quantity  of  hides  was  stolen 
from  his  tannery,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  thief  was  a  quarrelsome,  drunken  neigh- 
bour, whom  I  shall  call  John  Smith.  The  next 
week  the  following  advertisement  appeared  iu  tho 
county  newspaper : 

"  Whoever  stole  a  quantity  of  hides  on  the  fifth 
of  the  present  month,  is  hereby  informed  that  the 
owner  has  a  sincere  wish  to  be  his  friend.  If 
poverty  tempted  him  to  this  false  step,  the  owner 
will  keep  the  whole  transaction  secret,  and  will 
gladly  put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining  money 
by  means  more  likely  to  bring  him  peace  of 
mind." 

This  singular  advertisement  attracted  consider- 
able attention  ;  but  the  culprit  alone  knew  who 
h  id  the  kind  offer.  When  he  read  it,  his  heart 
melted  within  him,  and  he  was  filled  with  sorrow 
for  what  he  had  done.  A  lew  nights  afterwards, 
as  the  tanner's  family  were  about  retiring  to  rest, 
they  heard  a  timid  knock;  and  when  the  door 
was  opened,  there  stood  John  Smith  with  a  load 
of  hides  on  his  shoulder.  Without  looking  up, 
he  said,  "  I  have  brought  these  back,  Mr.  Savery  ; 
where  shall  I  put  them?"  "  Wait  till  I  can  get  a 
lantern,  and  I  will  go  to  the  barn  with  thee,"  he 
replied  ;  "  then  perhaps  thou  wilt  come  in  and  tell 
me  how  this  happened.  We  will  see  what  can 
be  done  for  thee." 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  out  his  wife  pre- 
pared some  hot  coffee,  and  placed  pies  and  meat 
on  the  table.  When  they  returned  from  the  barn 
she  said,  "Neighbour  Smith,  I  thought  some  hot 
supper  would  be  good  for  thee."    He  turned  his 
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back  towards  lier  and  did  not  speak.  After  lean- 
in(T  against  the  firp|)lace  in  silence  a  few  moments, 
l)e°saTd  in  a  clioiied  voice,  "  It  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  stole  anything,  and  I  have  felt  very  bad 
about  it,  I  am  sure  I  didn't  once  think  that  I 
should  ever  come  to  what  I  am.  But  1  took  lo 
drinking,  and  the  n  to  quarrelling.  Since  1  began 
to  go  down  hill  every  body  gives  me  a  kick.  You 
are  the  first  man  that  has  ever  ofTercd  me  a  help- 
ing hand.  My  wife  is  sickly,  and  my  children 
are  starving.  You  have  sentihcm  many  a  meal  ; 
God  bless  you  ;  and  yet  I  stole  the  hides;  But  1 
tell  you  the  truth  when  1  say  it  is  the  first  time  1 
was  ever  a  thief." 

"  Let  it  be  the  last,  my  friend,"  replied  William 
Savery.  "The  secret  still  remains  between  our- 
selves. Thou  art  still  young,  and  it  is  in  thy 
power  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Promise  me  that 
thou  will  not  drink  any  intoxicating  liquor  for  a 
year,  and  1  will  employ  thee  to-morrow  on  good 
wages.  Tlie  little  boy  can  pick  up  stones.  But 
eat  a  bit  now,  and  drink  some  hot  coffee.  Per- 
haps it  will  keep  thee  from  craving  anything 
stronger  lo-night.  Doubtless  thou  wilt  find  it 
hard  to  abstain  at  first ;  but  keep  up  a  brave  heart 
for  the  sake  of  thy  wife  and  children,  and  it  will 
soon  become  easy.  When  thou  hast  need  ol 
coffee,  tell  Mary,  and  she  will  always  give  it 
thee." 

The  poor  fellow  tried  to  eat  and  drink  but  the 
food  seemed  to  choke  him.  After  vainly  trying 
to  compose  his  feelings  he  bowed  his  head  on  the 
table,  and  wept  like  a  child.  After  a  while  he  ate 
and  drank,  and  his  host  parted  with  him  for  the 
night  with  the  friendly  words,  "  Try  to  do  well, 
John,  and  thou  wilt  always  find  a  Iriend  in  me." 
He  entered  into  his  employ  the  next  day,  and  re- 
mained with  him  many  years,  a  sober,  honest, 
and  faithful  man.  The  secret  of  the  theft  was 
kept  between  them;  but  after  John's  death  Wil- 
liam Savery  sometimes  told  the  story,  to  prove 
that  evil  might  be  overcome  with  good. 

For  "  'J'lie  Fiiend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

or  Ministers  aud  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

TIIOUAS  LANGHORN. 

(ConcliiUeil  Trom  page  104.) 

Thomas  Langhorn  settled  about  Middletown, 
Bucks  county.  He  purchased  a  plantation  there, 
and  made  some  improvements,  labouring  with  his 
own  hands  with  mdustry  and  slrenglh.  Jn  the 
manuscript  memorial  of  his  Iriend  John  Hayton, 
concerning  him,  this  passage  occurs:  "As  con- 
cerning  his  coming  to  this  country,  1  never  heard 
anything  fall  from  him,  but  lliat  lie  was  well  sat- 
isfied, believing  it  lo  be  his  place.  Accordingly 
[he]  did  go  upon  his  plantation  with  courage,  in 
order  lo  make  a  comfortable  settlement  for  his 
family,  upon  the  creek  called  Nesliaminy,  in  the 
county  ol  Bucks.  He  often  told  me  thai  he  was 
in  as  t;ood  a  condition  to  work  and  go  about  his 
busincbs  as  he  could  desire,  being  strong  and 
hearty  and  in  good  and  perlecl  health." 

Whilst  busy  in  looking  after  the  comfort  of  his 
family  lie  did  nol  neglect  his  religious  duties. 
We  find  him  in  various  nppoinlnieiits  of  the 
Yearly  .Meeting,  and  he  cviiienlly  iiad  the  good- 
will and  confidence  of  those  amongst  whom  he 
moved.    On  ihc  VJOth  day  o(  the  Seventh  month. 


teen  years,  he  having  been  instrumental  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  to  turn  me  from  the  evil  of  my 
ways,  and  from  darkness  to  his  marvellous  light. 
I  am  a  witness  that  he  held  his  integrity  until  the 
finishing  his  course.    AccoiHing  to  the  saying  of 
David,  '  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace,'  therein 
he  laid  down  his  head.    Having  experienced  the 
work  of  regeneration  in  himself,  he  became  quali- 
fied to  strengthen  the  brethren,  and  went  forth  in 
the  ministry  and  word  of  life,  ffreaching  the  ever- 
lasting gospel  of  Christ  Jesus.    Having  freely 
received,  he  freely  gave,  not  fearing  man,  but 
obeying  God,  who  had  committed  a  large  mea- 
sure and  clear  manifestation  of  his  Spirit  unto  him, 
not  only  for  his  own  profit  and  benefit,  but  many 
others  received  comfort  thereby.    His  doctrine 
dropped  as  the  rain,  and  his  speech  distilled  as  the 
dew,  lo  the  renewing  and  refreshing  the  seed  and 
plant  of  God.    Thus  he  went  forth  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  was  valiant  for  Truth  upon 
earth.    Though  many  weapons  were  formed,  and 
many  tongues  rose  up  against  him,  yet  the  divine 
Power  which  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  and 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  girded  him  with 
strength  and  valour,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to 
encounter  all  his  enemies,  and  such  as  endea- 
voured to  stop  the  work  which  God  has  begun  in 
the  earth.    After  some  time,  he  with  his  wife  and 


hath  good  cause  to  bless  the  Lord,  and  to  praisl 
His  mercies  whose  presence  was  with  us  both  bj 
sea  and  land. 

"  Since  we  came  to  this  part  of  the  world,  [nfi;| 
dear  husband]  retained  his  love  and  zeal  for  Goi 
and  his  Truth.  The  integrity  and  sincerity  of  hil 
heart  1  well  knew.  His  treasure  was  not  in  thi| 
world  ;  and  as  it  often  opened  in  his  heart,  he  ejl 
horted  and  admonished  others  to  stand  loose  frorl 
the  things  that  are  here  below,  and  diligently 
seek  after  those  that  are  above.  He  was  a  tendej 
husband  to  me,  ready  to  encourage  and  slrengthe 
me  in  that  which  was  good. 

"  About  the  latter  end  of  the  Fifth  month,  168' 
I  was  sick,  and  some  fears  having  entered  hi 
mind  of  my  being  taken  from  him,  he  came  an 
leaning  down  by  me,  spoke  after  this  manner, 
have  much  desired,  if  it  were  the  will  of  the  Lore 
to  go  hence  before  thee,  but  I  think  I  must  giv 
thee  up.'  When  I  had  spoken  what  was  on  m 
mind  to  him, — he  lay  still  a  time,  and  then  tol 
me,  '  he  did  believe,  for  so  it  opened  in  hi 
heart,  that  I  should  recover,  and  he  should  fa 
sick  and  die.'  That  very  evening  he  was  take 
with  the  ague  and  fever,  which  much  weakene 
him.  In  his  weakness  he  continued  for  a  consic 
erable  time,  being  well  content  with  the  dealing 
of  the  Lord.  His  heart  was  often  opened 
prayer  and  supplication  that  he  might  be  preserv 


two  children  came  unto  this  country,  and  whilst  jed  in  patience  to  the  end,  and  that  we  might  non 

of  us  think  hard  of  any  of  the  trials  [the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  exercise  us  with.  At  times 
would  look  at  me  and  say,  '  My  dear  wife,  (h 
Lord  preserve  thee  and  take  care  of  thee,  1  mus 
leave  thee  and  go  to  my  rest.'  This  [rest] 
much  longed  for.  Many  more  sweet  and  heaver 
ly  expressions  and  exhortations,  [he  uttered]  i 
the  time  of  his  weakness,  which  continued  unt 
the  31st  day  of  the  Eighth  month.  In  the  mori 
ing  of  [that  day]  he  called  me  to  him,  and  one 
more  exhorted  me  to  be  content,  for  his  time  wa 
then  near  at  an  end.  He  [also  wished]  that 
would  desire  his  brother,  who  was  then  absent, 
be  content  also.  So  desiring  a  Friend  who  W8 
with  him  to  raise  him  up  in  the  bed,  he  passe 
away  as  one  falling  into  a  quiet  sleep, 

"Now,  although  the  consideration  of  the  los 
of  him,  bows  down  and  tenders  my  heart,  yet 
am  well  satisfied  of  his  great  gain.  I  doubt  m 
but  he  is  entered  into  the  possession  of  that  ric 
inheritance  which  shall  never  come  to  an  en( 
and  is  honoured  with  that  life  and  glory  whic 
doth  far  exceed  the  crowns  and  kingdoms  of  thi 
world.  I  can  say  to  the  honour  of  God,  wh 
hath  made  me  what  I  am,  that  my  faith  is  moi 
and  more  confirmed  in  Him  who  feedeih  the 
vens,  and  cloihelh  the  lilies.  I  have  found  Hi 
always  laiihfiil,  who  hath  promised  to  be  a  fathi 
to  the  fatherless  and  a  husband  to  the  widov 
He  hath  hiiherto  been  mv  streniilh  and  mv  sta 
in  the  time  of  my  great  distress.  So,  the  desii' 
of  my  heart,  and  the  travail  of  my  soul  is,  that 
with  my  brethren  and  sisters  who  yet  remain  b( 
hind,  may  also  finish  our  course  in  faithfulness 
that  in  the  end,  we  may  receive  the  same  revvar  * 


here,  he  bore  a  living,  sound,  and  faithful  testi- 
mony for  the  Lord  God,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
and  comfort  of  the  faithful  in  this  wilderness, 
where  his  lot  did  fall.  For  having  had  the  op- 
portunity of  being  w  ith  him  here  in  this  solitary 
country,  as  well  as  in  our  native  land,  both  in 
private  and  public  places ;  I  am  a  witness  accord- 
ing to  my  measure,  that  the  power  and  presence 
of  the  Lord  did  greatly  attend  him  in  preaching 
the  everlasting  Truth."  "  His  short  continuance 
here  caused  many  to  mourn  when  he  was  taken 
from  them,  yet  not  as  those  that  mourn  without 
hope." 

THOMAS  ATKINSON. 

One  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  province  of 
New  Jersey,  was  Thomas  Atkinson,  who,  with 
his  wife  Jane,  were  called  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  qualified  for  usefulness  therein. 
She  is  noted  as  one  of  the  "  active  and  useful 
Friends"  in  New  Jersey  of  1681,  and  shortly 
after.  Her  lile  will  hereafter  be  given.  But  few 
particulars  relative  lo  Thomas  Atkinson  can  be 
gleaned  from  other  sources  than  the  testimony  ol 
his  wife,  and  these  relate  only  to  slight  sufferings 
in  Yorksliire  from  whence  they  came. 

"There  is  a  short  testimony  in  my  heart  con- 
cerning the  life  and  death  of  my  dear  and  loving 
husband,  Thomas  Atkinson,  whom  God  in  his 
wisdom,  hath  removed  from  off  the  stage  of  this 
world.  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  is  entered  into 
that  rest  and  peace  which  are  durable.  He  was 
born  at  Newby,  in  the  county  of  York,  being  the 
son  of  John  Atkinson,  of  Thrush-cross,  who  was 
an  honest  Friend.  [Thomas]  was  convinced  of 
the  Truth  before  1  knew  him,  and  had  received  a 
gift  in  the  ministry.  We  were  joined  together  in 
marriage  in  the  year  1G78,  and  lived  together  in 
love  and  unity.  This  testimony  I  have  to  give 
for  him, — he  was  a  zealous  man  for  the  Truth, 
and  according  to  ilie  gift  he  had  received,  he  bore 
.  ,  a  faithful  leslimony.  This,  i  with  many  others, 
10^7,  he  was  Ink.  n  sick,  niid  hi.s  slrenglh  was  |  were  witnesses  ol  in  the  country  from  whence  we 
wasted  away  under  llm  presence  of  diseuse,  until  came.  In  the  year  168J,  it  was  in  our  minds  to 
the  evening  ol  llie  6th  ol  the  l^igl.ih  month,  when  'come  to  thi.s  country,  which  we  did  with  one  con- 
he  dad  uttering  these  words  as  ho  dcparled,  "The  aeni,  and  in  the  unity  of  our  dear  Friends  and 


will  of  the  Lord  be  done. 
John  Hayton  says  of  him 


I  knew  him  four- 


brethren,  who  gave  a  good  testimony  for  us  by  a 
certificate  from  the  Monthly  Meeting.    My  soul 


with  the  righteous  who  are  gone  before. 


Jane  Atkinson. 


JAMES  CLAYPOOLE. 

Of  the  time  or  place  of  birth  of  this  Friend 
find  no  record,  nor  indeed  anything  of  his  earl^ 
history.  He  was  however  one  convinced  of  ih 
Truth,  in  support  of  which  he  was  a  sufferer 
London  in  1660,  He  was  a  merchant  in  thl 
city,  and  appears  lo  have  been  successful  in  h 
business,  being  doubtlessly  active  and  energet 
in  character.  He  received  a  gift  in  the  ministr 
but  we  know  not  that  he  travelled  much  in  t 
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xeicise  thereof,  yet  he  was  esteemed  by  the 
rethren  as  a  faithful  standard  bearer.  Besse, 
fter  narrating  the  sufferings  of  Friends  in  Lon- 
on,  adds,  "The  storm  had  continued  many 
ears  with  little  intermission,  and  the  courage 
nd  constancy  of  those  who  passed  through  it 
as  very  remarkable,  particularly  those  who  fre- 
uently  exposed  themselves,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
states,  liberties  and  lives  for  the  sake  of  their 
ublic  testimony  to  the  Truth,  by  preaching  in 
le  assemblies  lor  worship  at  London,  esteeming 

0  worldly  interest  too  near  or  dear  to  part  with, 
)nt  they  might  be  found  in  the  faithful  discharge 
r  their  duty  in  that  respect."  He  then  gives  a 
it  of  such  as  had  thus  distinguished  themselves, 
mong  whom  we  find  James  Claypoole  enume- 
ated. 

On  the  26th  of  Third  month,  1673,  we  find 
im  with  others  signing  an  epistle  of  counsel  to 
'riends,  on  behalf  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Lon- 
on.  He  was  a  member  of  the  meeting  for  suf- 
irings,  being  one  of  the  representatives  for  Staf- 
Drdshire  and  Derbyshire,  from  Bristol  and  from 
leland.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  first  meetings  of 
lis  body  of  Friends  were  held  at  his  house. 

When  William  Penn  obtained  the  grant  of  land 

1  America,  James  Claypoole  was  one  who  much 
pproved  of  the  measure,  and  purchased  5000 
icres  of  land  in  the  wilderness.  He  was  one  also 
if  the  "  Free  Society  of  Traders"  who  took  up 
i  much  larger  body  of  land  in  the  new  province, 
ames  Claypoole  sent  his  son  John  in  the  "  Ami- 
y"  which  was  to  sail  about  Fourth  month  30th, 
iG82,  for  Pennsylvania.  John  was  to  accom- 
any  and  assist  Thomas  Holmes,  who  was  going 
iUt  as  surveyor  for  William  Penn.  Writing  the 
jay  before  his  son's  departure  he  says,  "  we  cal- 
iulate  there  will  go  thither  from  hence  above  one 
housand  Friends  this  year."  .  .  "  So  that  if  the 
-■ord  bless  us  and  prosper  our  way,  the  country 
'ill  be  planted  in  a  little  time." 

Ill  the  year  1683  he  himself  with  the  rest  of 
lis  family  sailed  for  Philadelphia.  The  time  of 
lis  arrival  I  know  not,  but  he  was  present  at  the 
narriage  of  David  Brientnall  to  Jane  Blanchard, 
vhich  took  place  the  sixth  day  of  the  Tenth  month, 
683.  On  the  fifth  of  the  following  Sixth  month  a 
eriificate  was  received  for  him  and  his  family 
rem  London  by  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting; 
in  which  occasion  the  following  minute  was  made. 
'  The  certificate  of  James  Claypole  and  his  wife 
rem  Friends  of  London  touching  his  good,  honest 
ind  religious  behaviour  during  his  abode  among 
hem,  was  read  in  the  meeting  and  accepted ; 
|— which  certificate  mentioned  his  three  daugh- 
ers  to  be  clear  from  all  engagements  in  relation 
0  marriage." 

James  had  many  employments  civil  as  well  as 
eligious,  heaped  upon  him.  He  was  appointed 
0  sign  patents, — made  a  justice, — a  provincial 
udge,  register  general,  and  one  of  the  council. 
His  appointments  in  his  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings  were  frequent.  Great  difficulties  having 
arisen  in  Philadelphia,  from  the  fact  that  many  oi 
ho  certificates  for  unmarried  persons  I'rom  Lng- 
land,  did  not  slate  whether  they  were  clear  from 
"narriage  engagement,  the  Monthly  Meeting  in 
he  Tenth  month,  1681,  appointed  James  Clay- 
")ool  with  some  others  to  write  to  the  "  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Jjondon"  to  desire  its  care  and  atten 
pen  to  the  matter.  In  accordance  with  the  direc- 
|;ion  thus  given,  an  epistle  was  prepared  of  which 
|we  offer  some  extracts,  viz. — 

"  Philadelphia,  ye  22,  11  mo.,  1686. 
'Dearly  beloved  Friends  and  Brethren, — 
I    "  Who  are  fathers,  elders  and  overseers  in  the 
'church  of  God,  and  whose  care,  love  and  travail 
IS  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  whole  family  of 


Jesus  Christ.  We  salute  you  in  that  love  and  life 
wherein  our  fellowship  abides  forever.  We  have 
a  certain  sense  and  feeling  that  we  are  near  unto 
you,  and  you  unto  us,  though  outwardly  far  dis- 
tant, and  that  the  prosperity  of  Truth  in  all  places 
is  your  rejoicing."  They  then  state  the  occasion 
of  their  appointment  and  the  difficulties  which 
meetings  were  under  for  want  ol  clearness  of  the 
certificates,  and  add  :  "  Young  people  when  they 
are  agreed  to  marry  and  intend  it  in  a  little  time, 
are  very  unwilling  to  wait  for  answer  from  England. 
And,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  letters  going 
and  coming  safe,  we  must  needs  conless  it  is  a 
very  hard  case, — yet  the  good  order  of  Truth 
must  be  regarded  above  all."  ..."  As  for  the  pros- 
perty  of  Truth  in  these  parts,  which  we  know  you 
love  to  hear  of,  we  can  say,  that  the  power  and 
presence  of  the  Lord  is  with  us  as  in  the  land  of 
our  nativity.  We  have  oftentimes  very  loving 
heavenly  precious  meetings,  and  the  name  of  the 
Lord  is  magnified  amongst  us,  and  we  are  grow- 
ing into  the  good  order  and  practice  of  Truth, 
wherein  you,  our  elder  brethren  have  been  e>x- 
amples  unto  us.  Dear  Friends,  communicate  good 
counsel  as  ye  are  free,  and  remember  us  in  your 
prayers,  that  the  Lord  may  preserve  us  to  the  end 
of  our  days  in  the  blessed  Truth,  to  the  honour  of 
his  name  and  our  own  everlasting  peace  and  com- 
fort." 

James  Claypoole  died  in  the  Fourth  or  Fifth 
month,  1687,  and  has  left  behind  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  been  a  useful  citizen  and  a  faithful 
Friend. 

A  Mine  of  Wealth.— Bv.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  in  an 
address  recently  delivered  in  Boston,  on  Pales- 
tine, alluded  to  the  following  circumstance  : 

The  Shieks  or  Arab  chiefs,  are  in  the  habit  of 
burying  their  treasures  in  the  sand  of  the  desert; 
no  matter  what  it  is,  an  American  half  eagle  or  a 
tin  box,  anything  they  wish  to  preserve  secure, 
they  immediately  repair  to  the  desert  and  deposit 
it,  where  none  but  themselves  can  hope  to  find  it. 

When  the  doctor  visited  the  Dead  Sea,  he  hired 
Sheiks  to  accompany  him  as  guides  and  protec- 
tors ;  he  gave  five  dollars  to  each,  besides  the  pre- 
sent always  necessary  at  the  close  of  the  bargain  ; 
the  Sheiks  went  immediately  out  into  a  desert 
place  to  deposit  their  money. 

Some  of  these  Arabs  live  to  be  125  years  old  ; 
they  continue  to  bury  their  wealth  as  long  as  they 
live;  they  are  reputed  to  be  wealthy  because  they 
have  much  wealth  buried;  increase  of  riches 
make  scarce  any  difference  in  their  indulgence, 
or  mode  of  life.  In  their  old  age  they  Ibrget 
where  the  articles  are  deposited,  and  die  without 
ever  leaving  anything  for  their  children. 

It  is  supposed  that  not  less  than  a  million  dol- 
lars in  value  is  thus  buried  annually  !  and  the 
time  will  come  when  the  searching  for  and  reco- 
vering of  this  hidden  wealth,  will  be  an  extensive 
and  profitable  business. 


Do  not  quarrel  with  your  friends;  there  are 
more  than  enough  enemies  in  the  world  for  every 
Christian  to  strive  against. 

McDonogli  Estate. — As  a  warning  to  those 
who  accumulate  large  estates,  with  the  expectation 
of  leaving  them  Ibr  benevolent  purposes  when 
they  can  no  longer  use  them,  in  the  meanwhile 
neglecting  all  works  of  charity,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, if  we  may  rely  on  newspaper  accounts,  that 
during  the  last  year  the  income  from  the  Mc 
Donogh  estate  was  eighty-jive  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars,  and  the  expendi- 
ture in  taxes,  repairs,  &c.  was  eighty-one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  ! 


From  the  National  Era. 
THE  HASHISH.* 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIEE. 

Of  all  tlie  Orient  lands  can  vaunt 

Of  mai-vels,  with  our  own  competing. 

The  strangest  is  the  Hashish  plant, 
And  what  will  follow  on  its  eating. 

What  visions  to  the  taster  rise. 

Of  Dervish  or  of  Almeh  dances, 
Of  Elbis,  or  of  Paradise, 

Set  all  aglow  with  Houri  glances. 

The  Mollah  and  the  Christian  dog 

Clap  the  same  pipe  beneath  their  noses; 

The  Muezzin  climbs  the  synagogue. 
The  Rabbi  shakes  his  beard  at  Moses! 

The  Arab  by  his  desert  well 

Sits  choosing  from  some  Caliph's  daughters, 
And  hears  his  single  cameFs  bell 

Sound  welcome  to  his  regal  quarters. 

The  Koran-reader  makes  complaint 

Of  Shitan  dancing  on  and  off  it; 
The  robber  olfers  alms  ;  the  saint 

Drinks  tokay  and  blasphemes  the  prophet. 

Such  scenes  that  Eastern  plant  awakes. 
But  we  have  one  ordained  to  beat  it — 

The  Hashish  of  the  West,  that  makes 
Or  fools,  or  knaves,  of  all  who  eat  it. 

It  makes  the  merchant  class,  with  ware 
And  stock  in  trade,  his  fellow  sinners ; 

And  factory  lords,  with  equal  care, 

Regard  their  spindles  and  their  spinnera. 

The  preacher  eats,  and  straight  appears 

His  Bible  in  a  new  translation; 
Its  angels,  negro-overseers. 

And  Heaven  itself  a  sffug  plantation. 

For  seraph  songs  he  takes  the  bark 

And  bay  of  blood-hounds  nothward  setting; 

The  planter  for  a  patriarch, 

With  servants  of  his  own  begetting. 

The  noisest  Democrat,  with  ease, 
[t  turns  to  Slavery's  parish  beadle  ; 

The  shrewdest  statesman  eats,  and  sees 
Due  southward  points  the  polar  needle  I 

The  man  of  peace,  about  whose  dreams 
The  sweet  millennial  angels  cluster. 

Tastes  the  mad  weed,  and  plots  and  schemes 
A  noisy  Cuban  filibuster! 

The  Judge  partakes,  and  sits  ere  long 
Upon  his  bench  a  railing  blackguard, 

Decides,  off-hand,  that  right  is  wrong. 

And  reads  the  ten  commandments  backward! 

Oh,  potent  plant!  so  rare  a  taste 

Has  never  Turk  or  Gentoo  gotten; 
The  hempen  Hashish  of  the  East 

Is  powerless  to  our  Western  cotton ! 


■^•'A  preparation  of  the  Cannabis  Indica  or  Indian  hemp, 
under  the  name  of  Hashish,  or  Haschisch,  is  famous 
throughout  the  Eastern  world  for  its  singular  narcotic 
and  intoxicating  qualities,  producing  an  agreeable  hal- 
lucination, or  fantasia,  and  disposing  the  eater  to  all 
kinds  of  exaggeration  and  extravagance.  The  effect  of 
the  cotton  plant,  mental,  moral,  religious,  and  political, 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would  form  a  pro- 
per subject  for  a  medico-philosophic  essay  like  that  of 
M.  Morceau's  "  Da  llaschisch  et  de  F Alienation  Mentals." 

'"Cotton!"  said  a  distinguished  speaker  in  Congress, 
some  years  ago — "  Cotton  !  one  would  think,  from  the 
manner  in  which  gentlemen  speak  of  cotton,  that  all 
their  conceptions  of  good  were  in  that  one  word,  cotton  ; 
that  the  destinies  of  this  great  nation  were  bound  up  in 
cotton  ;  that  the  very  thread  of  our  fate,  which  the  Parcae 
are  spinning  for  us  is,  of  cotton." — Speech  of  Hon.  Ji.  C. 
Winthorp. 


"  There  is  a  sacredness  in  tears.  They  are 
not  the  mark  of  weakness,  but  of  power  !  They 
speak  more  eloquently  than  ten  thousand  tongues. 
They  are  the  messengers  of  overwhelming  grief, 
of  deep  contrition,  and  of  unspeakable  love. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

SERIOUS  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  slate  of  the  world  at  large,  as  well  as  tlie 
low  state  of  the  church,  call  for  serious  considera- 
tion and  reflection.  "  Nation  rising  against  na- 
tion ;"  pestilence  has  been  raging  and  fire  destroy, 
ing.  Famine,  occasioned  by  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions,appears  very  likely  tooccurin  many  places, 
whilst  the  low  and  outward  views  of  the  professors 
of  the  christian  name  arc  abundantly  manifest- 
ed and  ought  to  arouse  such  as  are  living  at  ease. 
There  is  a  dependance  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord,  as  being  sufficiently  meritorious 
to  wash  away  sins,  without  our  knowing  him  in- 
wardly revealed,  to  take  them  away;  but  "they 
that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  wiih  its 
afllections  and  lusts."  A  celebrated  writer,  J. 
Wesley,  makes  this  distinction, '  by  justification  I 
mean  that  which  Christ  has  done  for  us  ;  by  sanc- 
tificalion  I  mean  that  which  he  d  es  within  us, 
but  justification  precedes  sanctification."  Beau- 
ties of  Wesley. 

This  doctrine  appears  to  be  held  by  most 
of  the  sects  in  Christendom,  and  it  leads  men 
to  rest  in  the  first  without  coming  to  the  se- 
cond— to  rest  while  in  their  sins.  The  wri- 
tings of  early  Friends  conclusively  show  that 
they  believed  the  two  can  only  be  known  working 
unitedly  together.  That  it  is  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  raising  them 
from  earth  and  earthly  things,  sanctifying  us, 
making  us  holy,  making  our  hearts  fit,  as  a  tern 
pie,  for  him  to  dwell  in, "  making  all  things  new," 
we  can  e.xperience  peace,  or  feel  accepted  and 
justified  througii  the  ofl^ering  of  Christ.  It  is  not 
as  pardoned  criminals  alone,  but  we  are  to  be 
made  just,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  through 
obedience  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  dwelling  in 
us,  ns  sailh  the  Apostle,  "  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me."  "  Know  ye  not  that  your 
bodies  are  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  if 
any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God 
destroy."  Our  beloved  Barclay,  in  his  article  on 
justification,  in  his  unanswerable  Apology,  defines 
it  clearly.  George  Fox  says,  that  he  knew  (or 
was  in  a  state  of)  innoccncy  and  purity  in  his 
youth.  That  eminent  and  able  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Stephen  Crisp  in  his  last  discourse  at  De- 
vonshire House,  London,  1692,  lias  the  following, 
"  For  I  know  the  devil  is  near  at  hand  ;  and  when 
people  meet  with  divine  operations  in  their  souls, 
that  humble  them  and  bring  down  I  heir  pride, 
and  convince  them  of  the  danger  of  their  condi- 
tion, he  lies  in  the  way  and  suggests  some  2>^i- 
sonous  thing  that  takes  the  edge  ofl' these  ope- 
rations, (hat  they  may  dislike  them;  it  is  true 
they  meet  with  convictions  of  sin,  but  they  reckon 
ihey  have  that  faith  and  belief  in  Christ,  that  doih 
oblileralu  nil  their  sins,  that  can  bo  laid  lo  their 
charge,  boih  pa)>t  and  lo  come.  If  I  would  look, 
.soy  tlicy,  to  the  divine  operations  or  any  thing 
wrought  in  me,  it  were  enough  to  make  mo  mad. 
I  look  only  to  the  merits  of  Chris!  ;  my  mind  is 
wholly  fixed  upon  him,  who  is  the  author  of  cler- 
nnl  unlvniion  :  his  meritorious  sulierings  and  obe- 
dionco  oin  ohliierntc  and  bhit  out  all  my  sins. 
My  FricntJr.,  I  tell  you  ninny  a  poor  soul  hath 
•plil  upon  this  rock.  By  nii.'lcrvniuing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  S|.irit  upon  ih.  ir  own  iiunris,  ihey 
make  a  fuls<-  and  wrong  applicniioii  of  the  merits 
of  Christ,  which  indnr  d  nro  so  grent  ihut  none  can 
ovorvniuo  them ;  hut  \vp  niust  not  ninke  n  false 
npplicotion  of  them,  '  For  this  purpose  wns  the 


of  sin.  '  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you  ; 
for  ye  are  not  under  the  law  but  under  grace.' 
'  But  God  be  thanked  ye  were  the  servants  of 
sin,  but  you  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form 
of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  you,'  '  being 
then  made  free  from  sin  ye  became  the  servants 
of  righteousness." — Rom.  vi.  14,  18, 

It  is  indeed  high  time  that  we  all  arise  and  shake 
ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit; 
our  eye  must  be  single  and  then  our  whole  body 
shall  be  full  of  light.  I  am  well  aware  that  many 
well  meaning  persons,  passing  through  the  state  the 
Apostle  speaks  of,  "The  things  that  I  would  not 
that  I  do,"  are  apt  to  seek  to  rest  here,  and  it  is 
only  as  the  mind  turns  to  the  living  power  of 
Christ  to  will  and  to  do,  that  any  will  ever  be 
able  to  say,  "  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not 
al'terthe  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit." — Rom.  vii.  1. 

In  the  year  1691,  at  Devonshire  House,  Stephen 
Crisp  is  said  to  have  delivered  the  following. 
"And  now  my  Friends,  you  that  desire  to  see 
this  work  wrought  in  yourselves,  commit  the 
whole  work  to  God,  and  trouble  not  yourselves 
about  it.    I  am  sure  God  will  carry  on  his  own 
work,  and  bring  down  the  devil's  kingdom,  and 
rebuke  that  unclean  spirit  that  is  gone  Ibrth  over 
the  whole  nation,  and  pour  out  abundantly  of 
his  holy  Spirit  to  carry  on  a  glorious  reformation 
This  I  believe  God  will  certainly  do,  from  what 
he  hath  wrought  in  my  soul.    1  know  not  what 
instruments  are  to  be  employed  in  the  work.  I 
leave  that  to  the  Lord  ;  but  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
shall  be  advanced,  and  it  shall  be  outwardly,  and 
a  besom  of  destruction  shall  sweep  away  all 
his  enemies  from  the  earth,  and  the  wrath  of 
God  shall  burn  against  them  ;  only  an  obdu- 
ration  haih  been  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  something  hath  stood  in  the  way  in  all  gene- 
rations.   But  however,  1  am  sure  wicked  men 
in  England  and  London  may  well  say,  '  That 
Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of 
ihern  that  believe.'    He  hath  saved  this  city  and 
nation  Irom  the  plagues  and  vengeance  that  hang 
over  us.    Many  years  the  Lord  hath  spared  us, 
and  waited  lo  be  gracious  a  long  time,  to  see  il 
we  will  at  last  turn  to  him.    How  long  the  Medi- 
ator  will  intercede  we  cannot  tell,  there  is  a  lime 
when  the  long  suffering  of  God  will  come  to  an 
end.    God  haih  brought  a  scourge  upon  the  na- 
tions round  about  us,  and  the  flames  ol' his  wrath 
have  kindled  upon  them,  and  desiruciiou  hath 
overtaken  them  ;  how  soon  it  may  be  our  lot  we 
know  not,  all  our  money,  our  silver  and  aold, 
our  valor  and  courage  will  not  be  able  to  starve  it 
off',  if  the  Lord  but  blow  upon  us.    It  is  even  at 
the  door,  there  is  but  one  way  to  save  us,  and 
that  IS  turning  to  the  Lord,  and  crying  to  the 
Lord  lor  the  continuance  of  his  mercies  and  Ion" 
suflering,  and  patience  towards  us.     What  shall 
we  do  for  the  good  of  our  nation,  and  cities  and 
families,  but  labour  every  one  in  the  fear  ol  God 
to  reform  our  lives,  and  to  take  heed  that  we  sin 
not  against  the  Light,  lest  we  die  and  perish  in 
the  midst  of  those  terrible  judgments  that  hang 
over  us.    Let  us  turn  from  our  evil  ways,  iiml 
depart  from  all  iniquity,  that  the  kingiJom  ol 
Christ  may  beset  up  in  ourselves.  It  is  the  ri<'liie- 
ous  in  the  nation  ih  it  the  Lord  looks  at,  and  for 
their  sakes  he  will  spare  a  nation.    If  there  be  a 
people  among  us  that  walk  in  humility  and  la- 
ment and  mourn  for  the  abominnlions  committed 
ill  the  midst  ol' us,  God  will  have  regard  to  them. 
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cerity  appear  before  him.  If  I  take  a  Commo 
Prayer  Book  in  my  hands,  and  pray  never  so  dt 
voutly  and  solemnly,  if  I  be  not  sincere,  or  if  I  pra' 
without  a  book,  or  if  I  pray  without  a  form,  or  re 
ject  the  forms  that  others  have  made  for  me,  wha 
will  this  avail  ?  But  the  cry  of  the  poor,  the  sighinj 
of  the  needy,  and  the  efl^ectual  fervent  prayer  o 
the  righteous,  hath  availed  much  for  the  savirij 
this  nation  many  years.  Therefore  I  exhort  yoi 
all,  as  you  love  the  nation,  and  as  you  love  your 
selves,  families,  and  relations,  sin  not  agaim 
the  Lord  ;  for  he  is  now  setting  up  righteousness' 
equity,  and  justice,  which  shall  prevail  in  the  na 
tion.  God  hath  been  pleased  to  gather  in  man] 
that  have  been  enemies  in  it,  that  are  now  turnet 
from  sin  to  God,  and  led  captive  by  the  Truth 
and  it  is  their  greatest  joy  that  they  are  no  longe 
servants  of  sin,  but  are  now  become  the  servanti 
of  God.  Now  Truth  will  prevail,  and  righteous 
ness  go  forth  as  the  morning  sun,  and  we  hop* 
the  Lord  will  show  mercy  to  us  for  the  glory  o 
his  own  name,  though  we  be  an  unworthy  peO' 
pie.  It  will  be  matter  of  joy  to  us  if  the  kingdorr 
of  God  become,  and  we  can  say  the  will  of  th( 
Lord  be  done;  then  satan's  will,  will  be  done  no 
longer;  the  devil  will  have  but  little  power  if  ] 
do  God's  will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.' 

Il  is  now  nearly  two  centuries  since  the  abovf 
was  delivered,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  things 
are  now  better  in  our  Society,  but  rather  worse, 
How  few  comparatively  can  be  said  truly  to  live 
in  or  walk  by  the  Spirit !  "  one  in  a  city  or  two  ins 
family,"  like  "the  gleaning  of  grapes  after  ihe 
vintage  is  over,  a  few  in  the  uppermost  branches." 
Nevertheless  the  Lord  will  undoubtedly  appear  on 
behalf  of  his  remnant,  and  judgment  will  certaia 
ly  Aill,  and  that  heavily,  on  their  adversaries. 
May  our  young  Friends  not  be  taken  with  spe. 
cious  appearances,  "with  fine  words  and  fail 
speeches,"  "  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,"  but  gather  to  the  true  substance,  that 
you  may  be  weighed  as  in  the  true  balance  ;  ever 
remembering  "  that  glory,  honour  and  peace,  to 
every  man  that  vvorketh  good,  but  indignation 
and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  to  every  soul 
of  man  that  doth  evil." — Romans,  ii.  9.  It  is  not 
by  working  in  unions  formed  in  the  will  of  man, 
however  laudable  their  object  may  appear  to  be/ 
that  will  save  ourselves  or  others,  but  to  obey 
every  clear  manifestation  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
and  leave  the  event  to  him.  He  will  preservi 
and  enable,  not  only  to  judge  all  by  his  spirit,! 
but  even  to  bind,  by  the  spirit  and  power  of  Jesus,! 
whose  power  is  overall,  and  whose  promise  was,' 
and  still  remaineth  to  such  only  that  depend  alone| 
upon  him,  "  Whatsoever  ye  bind  on  earth  is  bound! 
in  heaven,"  &c.  For  the  Truth.  S.  C. 
Canada  West,  First  mo.  185i. 
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Son  of  God  monifeotcd  llmt  lie  might  destroy  ihe'nnd  he  will  hear  the  cries  and  supplicMtions  of  his 


works  ol  (he  devil.'  lie  tnk'-s  not  nwny  the  guilt 
of  itin  llint  jou  might  live  in  it  Btill.  Whosoever 
lielievelh  in  Christ,  shall  have  power  over  their 
sins,  Bnd  not  be  under  iho  dominion  and  power 


people.  Friends,  you  that  cannot  make  use  of 
sword  and  spiar  (or  the  saving  of  a  nation,  you 
may  do  good  by  your  prayers,  and  turning  to  the 
Lord  Willi  an  unfeigned  heart,  and  let  your  sin- 


Tlie  Friend." 

Review  of  the  WeiUher  for  First  Month,  I85J. 

Although  the  month  just  ended  cannot  be  said 
to  present  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  meteoro- 
logical annals  of  the  past,  as  regards  this  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  yet  from  accounts  it  has 
been  one  ol"  unexampled  severity,  in  various  parts, 
both  of  this  country  and  Europe.  A  great  amountj 
of  snow  fell  during  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
in  England  and  on  the  continent ;  which  in  manyj 
places  drifted  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  for  the 
time  being,  romplelely  blockading  many  of  the 
railroatls.  The  ^d  was  colder  by  7°  than  it  had 
been  in  England  since  1810  ;  the  mercury  sank 
lo  4°  below  zero.  Two  policemen  were  found 
frozfjn  to  death  in  London,  An  abundance  of 
snow  has  also  fallen  in  Maine  and  other  of  the 
New  England  Slates;  as  also  in  some  of  the 
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j/^estern  States.  Along  the  Chicago  and  Missis- 
ppi  railroad  a  train  of  cars  was  detained  in  con- 
quence  of  the  snow  drifts,  in  the  nnidst  of  a 
airie,  for  thirty-six  hours  ;  there  were  150  pas- 
■ngers,  who  suffered  greatly  with  the  cold  and 
;arcity  of  food. 

It  is  stated  in  the  North  American,  that  there 
e  a  number  of  vessels  frozen  up  at  Cairo  at  the 
iouih  of  the  Ohio,  and  that  the  woods  there 
pound  with  ihe  lents,  &c.,  of  emigrants,  who 
ere  turned  off  the  boats ;  there  being  no  less 
lan  1500,  whose  sufferings  from  cold  and  lack 
r  provisions  have  been  very  great.  Many  are 
ying  with  cholera  and  yellow  lever. 

During  the  course  of  the  month,  several  of  the 
tates  were  visited  by  violent  tornados,  which 
jstroyed  much  timber,  unroofed  and  blew  over 

number  of  houses  and  barns,  &c.  Some  of 
lese  were  attended  by  an  unusual  fall  of  rain  and 
lil,  and  incessant  thunder.  It  is  said  that  the 
llage  of  Brandon  near  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  was 
most  totally  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the 
jrricane  there  on  the  20th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  new  year,  the  ground 
as  covered  with  about  8  inches  of  snow,  near 
iaif  of  which  fell  during  the  previous  night, 
leighing  was  very  good  for  several  days,  and 
lery  thing  in  the  shape  of  sleigh,  in  great  demand, 
n  the  morning  of  the  11th,  it  commenced  rain- 
|g  moderately,  and  kept  on  more  or  less  steadily 
titil  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  Near  an  inch 
111.  The  morning  oftho  13lh  was  clear  and  de- 
khtfully  pleasant ;  but  ere  the  sun  had  reached 
le  meridian,  it  was  again  obscured  by  clouds, 
pd  in  the  evening  it  again  commenced  raining. 
|he  night  was  very  windy.  On  the  17th,  18th  and 
9th,  some  snow  iell — in  all  about  2  inches.  An 
Ich  of  snow  fell  on  the  26th,  which  was  followed 
|y  rain  ;  during  that  and  the  day  following  near 
lair  an  inch  fell. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  month 
las  from  zero  on  the  3d  to  57°  on  the  12th  and 
6th.  The  average  tem[)erature  for  the  month 
las  28|: — 2\  colder  than  the  first  month  of  last 
ear.  The  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow  was 
,216  inches, — of  snow  7  inches.  For  the  cor- 
Ksponding  month  last  year  the  amount  of  rain 
[as  1.532, — of  snow  2^  inches. 
}  West-town  B.  S.,  Second  mo.  1st,  1854. 
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Account  him  thy  real  friend  who  desires  thy 
ojd  rather  than  thy  good  will. 


For  "The  Friend." 

REMAEKABLE  DELUSIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  107.) 

'■'•Delusions  involving  supernatural  visitations. 
There  is  no  part  of  man's  organization  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  than  his  longings  after  the  unseen. 
To  commune  with  the  invisible,  and  to  expatiate 
on  the  eternal,  are  original  instincts  of  man's  na- 
ture— noble  when  taking  the  direction  which  God 
himself  indicates  ;  but  paltry  and  puerile  when 
employed  for  purposes  different  from  those  which 
he  has  prescribed.  All  who  are  not  abandoned 
to  entire  thoughtlessness,  are  conscious  of  periods 
when  deep  solicitude  about  things  invisible  fills 
the  soul.  It  is  felt  at  such  seasons  that  man  is 
more  than  a  material  thing,  and  that  the  grave  can- 
not be  the  limitation  of  his  existence.  Hence  the 
anxiety  of  the  soul  to  know  what  awaits  it  beyond 
the  tomb.  *  *  *  God,  while  refusing  to  gratify 
idle  curiosity,  has  met  Ihe  cravings  of  man's  na- 
ture by  revealing  to  him  the  momentous  truths 
of  his  eternal  existence  in  a  world  to  come;  the 
misery  or  bliss  that  must  characterize  that  exis- 
tence, as  he  dies  at  enmity  against  God  or  in 
stale  of  reconciliation  with  him ;  his  lost  and 
ruined  condition  by  nature;  [and]  the  need  of  his 
being  born  again  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  sole 
ground  of  a  sinner'sacceptance.  The  carnal  heart, 
however,  while  refusing  faith  in  God's  testimony  on 
these  points,  is  too  often  distinguished  by  childish 
credulity  with  respect  to  facts  respecting  the  un- 
seen world,  which  are  only  man's  erroneous  inven- 
tion. We  feel  it  our  duty  to  call  upon  our  readers 
to  test  all  narratives  of  popular  superstitions  by  the 
severest  and  strictest  laws  of  evidence.  A  spirit 
of  credulity  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  spirit  of 
true  faith.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  observe  how 
those  who  forsake  the  latier  are  generally  prone  to 
indulge  the  former.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  believed 
on  the  presiding  star  of  his  destiny  ;  and  many  of 
the  literary  circle  that  s'jrrounded  the  "  philosophi- 
cal" king  Frederick  the  Great,  while  they  derided 
ihe  truths  of  revelation,  could  yet  perpetrate  such 
follies  as  those  which  are  recorded  in  the  follow- 
ing extract.  'Laneihrie,  an  avowed  athiest, 
used  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  if  it  thundered. 
D'Argens  would  shudder  if  there  were  thirteen 
seated  round  the  table.  Others  were  the  dupes" 
of  fortune-tellers,  and  full  half  of  the  court  be- 
lieved that  a  woman,  all  in  white,  appeared  in  one 
of  the  apartments  of  the  castle,  holding  in  her 
hands  a  large  broom,  with  which  she  swept  the 
room  when  any  of  the  royal  family  were  about 
to  die.  Several  persons  of  distinction,  occupying 
high  places  under  government,  were  duped  by  a 
person  who  pretended  to  have  the  power  of  in- 
tercourse with  evil  spirits  so  as  to  discover  hidden 
treasure.  They  even  went  the  length  of  offering 
sacrifices  to  the  devil,  and  procured  at  a  great 
cost,  as  an  acceptable  offering,  a  goat  which  had 
not  a  single  hair  that  was  not  black.' 

"Among  the  superstitions  which  paganismtrans- 
mitted  to  nominal  Christians,  was  one  of  which 
scarcely  any  traces  are  now  extant,  though  in  its 
da)^  it  exerted  a  horrifying  influence.  It  was 
known  under  the  name  of  Vampyrism.  A  vam- 
pyre  was  represented  as  a  dead  man,  quickened 
by  magical  processes  into  supernatural  lile,  which 
was  sustained  by  preying  upon  ihe  bodies  of  the 
dead.  The  Greek  Christians  appear  to  have  been 
specially  addicted  to  this  delusion,  and  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  as  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
such  superstitions  were  prevalent  even  during  the 
last  century.  To  such  an  extent  did  credulity  . on 
this  subject  prevail,  that  not  only  were  vampyres 
imagined  in  every  district,  but  assemblies  of  sol- 
diers and  ecclesiastics  gravely  met  to  deliberate 
how  the  enormity  could  be  stayed.   One  mode  of 


discovering  a  vampyre  was  to  pace  a  jet-black 
horse  up  and  down  the  churchyard  between  the 
graves.  If  the  animal  turned  restive,  and  refused 
to  proceed,  it  was  concluded  that  a  vampyre  ex- 
isted somewhere  in  the  vicinity. 

CTo  be  coniinued.J 


THE  FRIEND. 

SECOND  MONTH  11,  1854. 

Our  readers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  will  be  gra- 
tified to  find  that  a  Friend  at  West-town  has 
kindly  undertaken  to  prepare  a  monthly  "Review 
of  the  Weather,"  similar  to  those  heretofore  pub- 
lished by  us.  His  first  essay  appears  in  the  pre- 
sent number. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  convened  in 
Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  the  3d  instant,  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  considering,  whether  any  ac- 
tion, on  its  part,  was  called  tor,  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  enactment  of  what  is  termed  the  Ne- 
braska bill,  adhiitting  slavery  into  the  territory 
purchased  from  France,  north  of  36°  30'  north 
latitude. 

The  deliberation  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
following  Memorial  to  Congress,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  take  it  to  Washington, 
and  have  it  presented  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  also  to  the  Executive.  The  com- 
mittee went  down  to  Washington  on  Third-day, 
the  7th. 

MEMORIAL 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaiives  of  the 
United  Statcsof  America  in  Congress  assembled: 
The  Memorial  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends,  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  parts  adjacent, 
Respectfully  shoiceth, — 

That  the  religious  Society  of  Friends  has  long 
held  and  openly  professed  to  the  world,  an  un- 
wavering conviction  that  the  holding  of  our  fellow 
men  in  bondage,  as  now  practised  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  is  totally  irreconcileable  with 
the  just  and  benign  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show,  that 
where  the  injunction  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
"  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  also  even  so  unto  them,"  is  duly 
regarded,  there  slavery  must  cease. 

To  us  it  appears  clear,  that  a  system  which  had 
its  origin  in  violence,  and  is  alone  maintained  by 
arbitrary  power  ;  which  subjects  men  and  women 
to  the  irresponsible  control  and  disposal  of  per- 
sons with  like  passions  as  themselves ;  must  ine- 
vitably tend  to  the  injury  of  both  the  master  and 
the  slave,  be  inimical  to  the  social  and  political 
welfare  of  our  beloved  country,  and  prevent  the 
maintenance  of  that  high  standard  of  moral  and 
religious  obligation,  which  the  gospel  enjoins. 

We  are  also  fully  persuaded,  that  here^ditary 
and  involuntary  servitude,  is  wholly  repugnant  to 
the  just  and  liberal  principles  upon  which  the 
people  of  these  United  States  assumed  their  sta- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  decla- 
ration that  "all  men  are  created  equal,  and  en- 
dowed  by  their  Creator  with  an  unalienable  right 
to  life,  litierty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  and 
that  governments  were  instituted  to  secure  those 
rights,  must,  if  carried  out  in  practice,  annihilate 
slavery,  wherever  it  exists. 

It  was  for  the  support  of  the  declaration  in 
which  this  doctrine  is  conspicuously  set  forth,  that 
the  Congress  of  1776  pledged  themselves  to  each 
other;  and  t!ie  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
Constitution  from  which  Congress  derives  its  au- 
thority, declare  that,  among  the  objects  they  had 
in  view  in  framing  the  government,  were  "  to 
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establish  justice,"  to  "  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare," and  "  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty." 

Neither  in  the  preamble,  nor  in  the  Constitution 
itself,  do  we  find  an  intimation  of  any  power  or 
authority  being  conierred  upon  Congress  to  pro- 
mote the  system,  or  to  extend  the  area,  of  slavery. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  well  understood  at  the 
time  that  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  for  many 
years  thereafter,  that  slavery  was  expected  to  run 
its  course  and  expire  in  the  States  where  it  then 
existed,  without  spreading  its  blighting  influences 
over  any  others.  The  history  of  the  times  con- 
firms this  statement,  and  we  have  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  its  truth,  in  the  ordinance  of  1787;  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  of  the  confederation,  and 
ratified  by  the  first  Congress  under  the  present 
Union.  By  this  law,  hereditary  slavery  is  for 
ever  excluded  from  the  territory  on  the  north-west 
of  the  Oh'io,  the  only  one  then  held  by  the  United 
States.  The  wisdom  of  this  measure  has  been 
conclusively  demonstrated,  by  the  unparalleled 
prosperity  and  growth  in  population  and  wealth, 
of  the  Stales  which  have  been  formed  out  of  that 
region. 

In  the  gradual  difl'usion  of  light  and  knowledge, 
the  manifold  evils  of  slavery  have  commanded  the 
attention  of  the  professors  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  so  far  been  condemned,  that  nearly  all 
those  governments  of  the  civilized  world,  which  at 
one  time  sanctioned  the  iniquitous  system,  have 
passed  laws  piohibiling  it  within  their  jurisdiction  ; 
and  the  few  which  still  tolerate  its  existence,  with 
the  exceptiiiii  of  our  own,  are  now  entertaining  or 
maturing  phms  for  its  gradual  or  more  speedy  ex- 
tinction. 

Impress!  (1  with  these  considerations,  we  have 
seen  with  ftelings  of  deep  concern  and  sorrow, 
that  a  bill  is  now  before  Congress  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  territorial  governments,  in  that 
section  of  country  called  Nebraska,  legalizing  the 
existence  of  slavery  there,  and  providing  that 
when  any  portion  of  it  shall  hereafter  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  State  or  States,  it  shall  be  re- 
ceived with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  ap- 
plying for  admission  may  elect. 

We  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  fair  fame  and 
well-being  of  our  beloved  country,  and  in  the 
Christian  character  and  stability  of  its  government, 
which  claims  to  be  pre-eminent  in  recognizing  the 
rights  of  man,  and  securing  the  enjoyment  ofihnse 
rights  to  all  ;  and  wo  feel  ourselves  called  upon, 
by  nn  impcrntive  sense  of  duty,  as  Christians  and 
as  citizens,  resjicctfully  but  earnestly  to  remon- 
strate against  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  question, 
with  the  provisions  alluded  to;  or  to  any  other 
legislative  enactment  by  which  slavery,  now  so 
generally  recognized  as  a  crying  evil,  and  one  of 
the  darkest  blots  upon  professing  Christendom, 
may  be  introduced  into  any  part  of  ihc  United 
Stales  from  which  it  is  now  legally  excluded. 

Instead  of  opening  new  territory  to  the  paraly- 
sing and  deeply  injurious  influences  of  this  system, 
and  thus  multiplying  the  wrongs  antl  cruellies 
which  it  inflicts  upon  its  unoffending  victims — our 
fellow  beings,  entitled  equally  with  ourselves  to 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  liLiTiy,  and  social  and  do- 
mestic comTorts,  and  who  arc  alike  the  objects  of 
that  snlvniion,  jiurchnsed  for  all  by  a  Saviour's 
blood — wo  believe  the  Divine  call  to  the  rulers  of 
the  nation,  is  lo  loose  the  bands  of  w  ickedness,  to 
undo  the  In  nvy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed 
go  free,  that  so  the  blussing  of  him  that  is  ready 
to  |wrish  and  hath  none  lo  help  him,  may  come 
upon  I  hem. 

Hcsidts  the  evils  resulting  from  slavery,  which 
of  ihcmsclves  form  an  unanswerable  objection  to 
the  proposed  legislation,  we  conceive  that  the  per- 
mission to  introduce  slavery  into  any  part  of  the 


territory  in  question,  would  be  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act,  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1820,  which  declares,  "That  in  all  that 
territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  Slates, 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of 
36°  30',  north  latitude,  not  included  in  the  State 
contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and  involun- 
tary SERVITUDE,  otherwise  than  as  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  for 

EVER  PROHIBITED." 

In  this  act,  the  faith  of  the  government  was 
solemnly  and  irrevocably  pledged  to  leave  this 
condition  of  the  Compromise  for  ever  undisturbed. 
The  fact  is  indisputable,  that  such  was  the  gene- 
ral understanding  of  the  law  at  the  time  of  its 
enactment,  and  that  but  for  this  conviction  and 
assurance,  Missouri  could  not  have  been  admitted 
as  a  slave  State. 

But  the  Bill  now  before  Congress  contemplates 
the  abrogation  of  this  contract,  and  the  virtual  re- 
peal of  the  eighth  section  of  the  law  ;  thus  throwing 
open  that  vast  tract  of  country  to  slavery  and  in- 
voluntary servitude,  which  were  by  its  provisions 
forever  excluded  therefrom. 

If  the  supreme  legislative  council  of  the  nation, 
can  thus  violate  its  pledge  and  annul  a  compact 
which  it  has  deliberately  formed,  what  confidence 
can  be  reposed  in  the  probity  of  the  government, 
or  what  security  is  there  for  the  rights  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people?  It  is  giving  the  sanction  of  its 
high  example  to  practices,  which,  if  carried  into 
the  concerns  of  private  life,  must  be  destructive  to 
the  integrity  and  truthfulness  of  the  community. 
We  sincerely  hope  for  the  reputation  of  our  com- 
mon country  and  of  its  government,  that  this  obvi- 
ous dereliction  from  fidelity  to  contracts  may  be 
rejected. 

The  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  holds 
in  his  hand  the  destiny  of  nations,  has  declared  by 
his  inspired  servant,  that  "  he  who  ruleth  over  men, 
must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God."  He  can 
control  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  set  up  or  pull 
them  down,  as  He  sees  will  most  conduce  to  the 
spread  of  universal  righteousness.  None  are  so 
great  or  so  powerful  that  He  cannot  punish  them; 
none  so  weak  and  low,  as  to  be  beneath  his  notice 
and  protection.  Many  are  the  instances  on  record, 
where  He  has  been  pleased  to  bless  and  prosper  a 
government  administered  in  his  fear  for  the  gene- 
ral good  of  the  people;  and  though  He  is  long- 
forbearing  and  slow  to  anger,  yet  there  are  also 
many  proofs,  that  national  sins  have  incurred  his 
just  displeasure,  and  drawn  down  upon  their 
authors  national  calamities. 

We  fervently  desire  that  it  may  please  Him  to 
influence  those,  to  whom  the  legislative  authority 
is  entrusted,  with  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from 
above,  which  "  is  pure,  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy 
to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  of  good  fruits," 
that  thus  they  may  conduct  the  concerns  committed 
to  ihem,  so  as  to  secure  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity the  blessing  of  Heaven,  and  to  render  this 
great  and  growing  republic,  a  model  of  wise  and 
virtuous  government,  and  a  praise  and  glory  in  the 
earth. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  a  meeting 
of  the  representatives  aforesaid,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  3d  day  of  the  Second  month,  1854. 

William  Evans,  Clerk. 


Intelligence  reached  this  city  on  Second-day 
morning,  the  6ih  instant,  of  the  death  of  our 
friend  William  Forster,  of  England,  who  some 
years  ago  performed  an  extensive  religious  visit 
in  this  city,  and  was  well  known  among  Friends 
generally.  Together  with  three  other  Friends 
under  appointment  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Lon- 
don, he  had  been  eng;iged  in  the  presentation  of 


an  Address  upon  the  slave  trade  and  slavery, 
the  Governors  of  the  Western,  South-western  ai 
Southern  States.  While  passing  through  Te 
nessee,  he  was  taken  sick  at  a  private  residenc 
at  Low's  Ferry,  in  Knox  county,  and  after  s 
illness  of  nearly  five  weeks,  deceased  on  the  27l 
ultimo.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Friend 
burial  ground  at  Newberry.  He  had  been  a  mil 
ister  in  the  Society  for  many  years,  and  his  remi 
val  under  these  afflicting  circumstances  must  t 
deeply  felt  by  all  who  knew  him.  ^ 


ITEMS  OFNBWS. 
By  the  Arabia  we  have  information  from  Liverpool  I 
the  21st  ult. 

The  news  points  to  an  early  declaration  of  war  1: 
Russia  against  England  and  France.  A  battle  at  Cita 
between  the  Russians  and  Turks  had  taken  place, 
which  the  Russians  have  been  defeated  with  the  loss 
4000  men.  The  English  and  French  combined  fleets  ai 
in  the  Black  Sea.  Two  steam  ships  are  to  be  sent  I 
the  British  government  to  renew  the  search  for  Frankli: 
Cotton  dull  and  declining, — bread  stuffs  fluctuating,  b\ 
at  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  the  Arabia,  about  at  la 
advices. 

CHINA. — The  Imperialists  have  retaken  Amoy,  and! 
great  massacre  of  the  insurgents,  and  those  suspected 
favour  them  has  taken  place. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE.— The  continued  peace  hi 
brought  prosperity.  Large  quantities  of  ivory  and  othi 
products  were  arriving  at  Capetown  from  the  interio 
Rich  Copper  mines  are  being  worked. 

ST.  THOMAS.— The  Cholera  is  raging  fearfully  at 
island.   From  the  1st  of  First  month  to  the  18th,  fiflea 
hundred  persons  had  died  of  it,  mostly  blacks. 

UNITED  STATES.— PennsyZuanw.  The  school  fi 
idiotic  and  weak-minded  children  at  Germantow 
through  the  aid  of  the  State  and  charitable  individual 
is  now  in  successful  operation.  The  superintendant 
James  B.  Richards.  Philadelphia,  deaths  during  tl 
week,  201,  by  croup  13,  diseases  of  lungs,  33.  Deatl 
during  the  year  1853 — 9744,  of  these  1246  were  of  coi 
sumption  of  the  lungs. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  fortl 
sale  of  the  public  works  for  twenty  millions  of  doUa 

New  York. — Many  cases  of  smuggling  have  been  d 
detected  on  the  Cunard  steam  ships. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  S.  K.  Church,  N.  Y.,  for  Joseph  Jooe 
$2,  vol.  27;  from  E.  Bundy,  agent,  0.,  for  J.T.  Schofiel 
$4,  vols.  26  and  27  ;  from  R.  K.  Williams,  Va.,  $2,  to  1 
vol.  28  ;  from  Richaid  T.  Osborn,  N.  Y.,  $4,  vols.  27  ai 
28  ;  from  H.  Robinson,  agent,  N.  Y.,  $1.85;  from  Pa 
Boyce,  Vt.,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  from  P.  P.  Dunn,  N.  J.,  $2,  v( 
27  ;  from  Israel  BufBugton,  agent,  Mass.,  for  Levi  Chac 
$2,  vol.  27.  • 


NOTICE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Associ 
tion  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  w 
be  held  at  the  Mulberry  street  meeting-house,  on  Se 
ond-day,  the  13th  inst.,  at  7.J  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Friends  of  both  sexes  are  particularly  invited 
attend. 

TuEOPHiLus  E.  Beesiev, 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  1854.  Secrctar 


WEST  TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Some  of  the  members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Mcetii 
having  been  disappointed  in  getting  their  children  a 
milted  into  West  Town  Boarding  School  last  session, 
consequence  of  not  applying  before  the  list  was  full,  i 
avoid  a  sirailnr  disappointment,  those  who  intend 
enter  their  children  for  the  summer  session  are  request 
to  m.ike  early  application  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Snperi 
tendenf,  at  the  school,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurii 
No.  84  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

Philada.,  Second  mo.  1854. 


INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

Wanted,  a  well  qualified  Friend  and  his  wife  to  resi 
at  Tunessassali ;  to  be  engaged  in  managing  the  far; 
belonging  to  the  committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Me( 
ing  ;  and  other  domestic  concerns  of  the  family.  Als 
a  suitable  Friend  to  teach  the  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Elkinton,  3 
South  Second  street,  or  Thomas  Evans,  180  Arch  stre 

Philada.,  2d  mo.  7th,  1854. 
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PHYTO-THEOLOGY,  OR  BOTANY  AND  RELIGION. 

j  (Concluded  from  page  170.) 

"There  is  thus  a  natural  taste  for  the  enjoy- 
lenl  to  be  derived  from  ihe  vegetation  which 
Dvers  the  earth.  Would  that  this  taste  had  al- 
ways been  properly  controlled  and  directed,  so  as 
I)  ensure  man's  comfort  and  true  happiness ! 
Truly  God  gave  us  a  source  of  great  enjoyment 
hen  He  made  the  wild  flowers  so  plentiful,  and 
hen  He  gave  them  to  man  as  common  things. 
'  we  wander  by  the  stream,  listening  to  its  soft 
lusic,  there  we  find  them  clustering  on  its  sur- 
ice,  or  crowding  among  the  verdant  sedges  and 
rassy  banks  through  which  it  flows.  White 
rowfoots  lie  in  patches,  and  rich  blue  forget-me- 
ots  peep  up  among  the  waters;  and  the  tall  yel- 
)w-iris  waves  like  a  banner  ;  and  brooklimes,  and 
ater- violets,  and  water-cresses  show  their  blue, 
nd  lilac,  and  snowy  blossoms.  On  the  banks, 
le  yellow  flowers  of  the  silver-weed  glisten 
mong  the  grey-green  leaves ;  and  the  sweet 
dour  of  the  queen-of-the-meadows  is  wafied  far 
way  over  the  land,  like  a  sweet  strain  of  me- 

"  We  have  already  attended  to  the  beautiful 
nts  displayed  in  the  colours  of  flowers,  and  the 
kill  with  which  they  are  arranged  ;  we  would 
ow  notice  the  regular  succession  in  which  flow- 
rs  make  their  appearance,  as  indicating  another 
I'ise  provision  of  our  Creator.  How  interesting 
nd  instructive  to  trace  the  floral  productions  of 
he  seasons,  from  the  early  buds  and  flowers  of 
pring  to  the  withered  stems  and  the  lifeless  boughs 
if  winter!  How  does  the  voice  of  spring  call  us 
0  contemplate  the  wonder-working  Jehovah  1  '  A 
ew  months  ago,  and  the  earth  was  a  desert  of  ice, 
was  silent  and  lifeless.  The  plants  were  dry 
nd  their  beauty  gone  ;  everywhere  they  presented 
us  only  the  aspect  of  death.  The  trees  stripped 
f  their  foliage,  like  dry  bones,  rattled  their  bare 
ranches  against  each  other  ;  the  brooks  and  the 
|orrents  were  arrested  in  their  course  ;  their  mo- 
ion  was  suspended  ;  instead  of  the  breath  of  life 
jvhich  animates  them  to-day,  the  north  wind,  like 
[he  breath  of  destruction,  swept  along  over  that 
l^ast  cemetery.  Who  of  us,  if  custom  had  not 
endered  us  familiar  with  the  prodigies  of  spring, 
vould  not,  at  the  sight  of  all  that  death,  have  been 
emptedto  exclaim,  Lord,  can  all  these  things  live 
igain  ?  And  yet  what  have  we  seen  1  From  the 
irst  days  of  spring  the  Almighty  has  prophesied 
jpon  these  dry  bones ;  they  have  appeared  to 
move,  to  be  covered  as  it  were  with  the  nerves  oi 
ife.    Now  they  live,  and  they  seem  to  be  an  ex- 


ceeding great  army  to  the  praise  of  God.  Has 
not  a  spirit  of  resurrection,  a  living  soul  entered 
into  nature?  Has  not  the  breath  of  God,  from 
the  four  winds,  breathed  upon  these  dry  bones? 
Each  succeeding  day  these  miracles  of  resurrec- 
tion increase  and  spread  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
splendour.  The  whole  creation,  as  if  raised  from 
a  tomb  is  penetrated  with  life,  and  pulsates  with 
joy.  All  these  marvels  preach  to  us  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  the  Divine  promises.  They  repeat, 
in  a  manner  most  impressive,  that  the  day  is  com- 
ing when  the  earth,  hitherto  cursed,  shall  see 
rising  upon  it  the  sun  of  an  eternal  spring.' 

"Flowers  do  not  appear  all  at  once,  but  in 
orderly  rotation.  'The  snowdrop,  foremost  of 
the  lovely  train,  dressed  in  its  robe  of  innocency, 
breaks  its  way  through  the  frozen  soil  long  before 
the  trees  have  ventured  to  unfold  their  leaves,  and 
even  while  the  icicles  are  pendent  on  our  houses  ; 
next  peeps  out  the  crocus,  but  cautiously  and  with 
xa  air  of  timidity;  nor  is  the  violet  last  in  this 
shining  embassy  of  the  year,  which,  with  all  the 
embellishments  that  would  grace  a  royal  garden, 
condescends  to  line  our  hedges,  and  to  grow  at 
the  feet  of  briars.  The  polyanthus,  after  adorn- 
ing the  border  with  its  sparkling  beauties,  gives 
place  to  the  auricula,  with  its  eye  of  crystal  and 
robe  of  the  most  glossy  satin.  Tulips  then  begin 
o  raise  themselves  on  their  stately  stalks,  and 
adorn  the  parterre  with  the  gayest  colours.'  In 
succession  appear  the  anemone,  ranunculus  and 
carnation,  to  add  fresh  beauty  to  the  scene.  It  is 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  varied  flowery 
forms  which  succeed  each  other  in  the  garden. 
There  is  an  endless  multiplicily  in  their  character, 
yet  an  invariable  order  in  their  approaches.  Every 
month,  every  week,  has  its  peculiar  ornaments; 
not  servilely  copying  the  works  of  its  predecessor, 
but  forming  and  executing  some  new  design — so 
lavish  is  the  fancy,  yet  so  exact  is  the  process  of 
nature. 

"Spake  full  well,  in  language  quaint  and  olden. 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 
When  he  called  the  flosvers,  so  blue  and  golden, 
Stars,  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. 

Stars  they  are,  wherein  we  read  our  history. 

As  astrologers  and  seers  of  eld  ; 
Yet  not  wrapped  about  with  awful  mystery, 

Like  the  burning  stars  which  they  beheld. 

Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 
God  hath  written  in  those  stars  above  ; 

But  not  less  in  the  bright  flow'rets  under  us 
Stands  the  revelation  of  His  love. 

Bright  and  glorious  is  that  revelation. 

Written  all  over  this  great  world  of  ours  ; 

Making  evident  our  own  creation, 

In  these  stars  of  earth, — these  golden  flovrers. 

And  the  poet,  faithful  and  far-seeing. 
Sees,  alike  in  stars  and  flowers,  a  part 

Of  the  self-same,  universal  Being, 

Which  is  throbbing  in  his  brain  and  heart. 

Gorgeous  flowers  in  the  sunlight  shining, 

Bossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day. 
Tremulous  leaves,  with  soft  and  silver  lining. 
Buds  that  open  only  to  decay  ; 

Brilliant  hopes,  all  woven  in  gorgeous  tissues, 

Flaunting  gaily  in  the  golden  light ; 
Large  desires,  with  most  uncertain  issues, 
Tender  wishes,  blossoming  at  night ! 


These  in  flowers  and  men  are  more  than  seeming; 

Workings  are  they  of  the  self-same  Power, 
Which  the  poet,  in  no  idle  dreaming, 

Seeth  in  himself  and  in  fee  flower. 

Everywhere  about  as  are  they  glowing, 
Some,  like  stars,  to  tell  us  Spring  is  born ; 

Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tear.^  o'erflowing. 
Stand,  like  Ruth,  amid  the  golden  corn. 

Not  alone  in  Spring's  armorial  bearing, 
And  in  Summer's  green-emblazoned  field, 

But  in  arms  of  brave  old  Autumn's  wearing. 
In  the  centre  of  his  brazen  shield  ; 

Not  alone  in  meadows  and  green  alleys, 
On  the  mountain-top,  and  by  the  brink 

Of  sequestered  pools  in  Woodland  valleys. 
Where  the  slaves  of  nature  stoop  to  drink  ; 

Not  alone  in  her  vast  dome  of  glory, 

Not  on  graves  of  bird  and  beast  alone, 
But  in  old  cathedrals,  high  and  hoary. 

On  the  tombs  of  heroes,  carved  in  stone  ; 

In  the  cottage  of  the  rudest  peasant, 

[a  the  ancestral  homes,  whose  crumbling  towers. 
Speaking  of  the  Past  unto  the  Present, 

Tell  us  of  the  ancient  games  of  flowers. 

In  all  places  then,  and  in  all  seasons. 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-lik«  wings, 

Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons. 

How  akin  they  are  to  human  things.  ^ 

And  with  childlike,  credulous  afi"ection, 

We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand  ; 
Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection. 

Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land." 

Longfellow. 

"  We  ought  never  to  forget,  that  we  may  look 
on  the  broad  landscape  smiling  in  summer  beauty, 
and  speak  with  delight  of  the  wonders  of  nature, 
and  the  goodness  of  a  beneficent  God,  and  follow 
with  reverence  the  man  of  science  as  he  displays 
God's  wisdom  and  power  in  the  creation  of  the 
universe  ;  and  yet  there  maybe  no  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  character  of  God,  no  sense  of  his  holi- 
ness, and  none  of  that  wisdom  which  cometh  from 
above. — (James  iii.  17.)  '  Where  shall  wisdom 
be  found?  or  where  is  the  place  of  understand- 
ing? Man  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof;  nei- 
ther is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the  living.  The 
depth  saith.  It  is  not  in  me ;  and  the  sea  saith,  It 
is  not  with  rne.  It  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,  nei- 
ther shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof, 
for  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies.  Behold 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom;  and  to  de- 
part from  evil  is  understanding.' — (Job  xxviii.  12- 
18,  28.) 

"  The  study  of  the  economy  of  vegetation  in  all 
its  bearings  makes  the  devout  mind  exclaim  in 
wonder  and  praise,  "  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are 
thy  works  I  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ; 
the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches.' — (Ps.  civ,  24.) 
'  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of 
them  that  have  pleasure  therein.' — Ps,  cxi.  2.) 
The  more  we  examine  into  all  God's  ways  and 
doings  in  providence  and  grace,  the  more  are  we 
led  to  see  the  force  of  the  apostle's  statement, — 
'  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God  !  how  unsearchable  are  His 
judgments,  and  His  way  past  finding  out  1' — (Rom. 
xi.  33.) 

"  So  He  ordained,  whose  way  is  in  the  sea. 
His  path  amidst  great  waters,  and  His  steps 
Unknown  ; — whose  judgments  are  a  mighty  deep, 
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Where  plummet  of  archangel's  intellect 
Could  never  yet  find  soundings,  but  from  age 
To  age  let  down,  drawn  up,  ihen  thrown  again, 
AVith  lengthen'd  line  and  added  weight,  still  fails  ; 
And  still  the  cry  in  Heaven  is,  '  0  the  depth  I'" 

"The  contemplation  of  God's  handiwork,  whe- 
ther displayed  in  the  Starry  heavens,  Where  He 
hath  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun,  or  in  those  stars 
of  the  earth — the  flowers — should  ever,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Psalmist,  he  accompanied  by  the  heart- 
felt conviction  that  '  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  per- 
fect, converting  the  soul :  the  testimony  of  the 
Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple  :  the  statutes 
of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart:  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening 
the  eyes  :  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring 
for  ever:  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.' — (Ps.  xix.  7-9.)" 


For  "  'J'he  I'Viuml." 

REMARKABLE  DELUSIONS. 

(Conliiiued  from  (Mge  175  ) 

"  The  process  of  ascertaining  the  innocence  or 
guilt  of  an  accused  person  by  the  trial  of  ordeal 
is  of  great  antiquity.  The  followers  of  Zoroas- 
ter, the  Hindoos,  and  the  Tartars,  alike  practised 
it.  It  has  been  already  shown,  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Monthly  Series,  how  the  human 
body  may  be  rendered  capable  of  resisting  the  ef- 
fects of  intense  heat.  Such  preparations  were 
well  known  to  the  ancitnts,  and  to  those  who 
lived  in  the  dark  ages.  Accused  persons  often 
handled  red-hot  iron  without  sustaining  injury. 
Harold,  king  of  Norway,  in  order  to  prove  his 
title  to  the  crown,  walked  over  metal  in  this  state 
unscathed.  Popon,  to  convince  the  Danes  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  (a  wretched  proof  of  so  im- 
portant a  theorem,)  put  his  naked  arm  into  a 
gauntlet  iieated  to  a  white  heat,  and  drew  it  forth 
entirely  sound.  In  such  instances  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  a  familiarity  with  certain  secrets 
known  only  to  the  iniiiated. 

"Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  of  these 
islands,  the  imperleciion  of  knowledge  in  the  use 
of  circumstantial  evidence  rendered  such  trials  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  principal  ordeals  were 
two — by  water  and  by  fire.  If  the  trial  was  by 
the  former,  a  caldron  of  water  was  made  to  boil 
in  some  part  of  a  church,  varying  in  depth  ac- 
cording to  the  presumed  guilt  of  the  accused  per- 
son. A  heavy  weight  was  then  placed  within  the 
caldron,  to  be  drawn  out  by  the  prisoner  with  his 
arm  bare.  The  arm  was  al'tcrwards  covered  over 
and  sealed  up  by  the  priest  until  the  third  day. 
If,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  limb  was 
healed,  the  accused  person  was  deemed  innocent; 
if  otherwise,  he  was  punished  as  unquestionably 
guilty.  The  corres])onding  ordeal  was  similar. 
A  red-hot  piece  of  iron  being  produced,  was  to  be 
lifted  by  the  hands  of  the  accused,  who  was  re- 
quired lo  take  three  prescribed  steps  wiiilst  hold- 
ing it.  The  hand  was  then  bound  up  and  sealed 
as  before.  It  is  evident  that  such  cases  afforded 
much  opportunity  for  coniiivancc  and  collusion, 
and  that  the  interested  or  party  prejudices  of  the 
judges  would  materially  modify  the  results. 

Many  other  ordeals  are  mentioned  by  various 
authors.  At  St.  Sane,  in  Bretagnc,  was  an  iron 
collar,  which,  bound  round  the  neck,  left  (it  was 
said)  the  innocent  uninjured,  but  strangled  the 
guilty.  The  action  of  the  collar  was  regulated, 
in  all  probability,  by  the  opinion  the  operator 
might  have  of  the  merits  of  the  case  belbre  him. 

"Credulity  has,  however,  found  no  more  ex- 
tensive field  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  than 
that  which  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  forms 
from  another  world." 

"It  would  be  clearly  impossible  to  undertake 


the  elucidation  of  every  occurrence  which  seems 
to  favour  the  belief  of  this  superstition.  Yet  the 
explanation  of  a  few  cases  may  afford  a  light  by 
which  to  estimate  the  force  of  others  yet  involved 
in  mystery. 

"  That  some  of  these  alleged  cases  are  the 
simple  effect  of  error  or  misapprehension  is  what 
will  be  denied  by  no  judicious  inquirer. 

"The  following  is  the  narration  of"  a  Newcastle 
sea-captain:  'His  cook,'  he-  said,  'chanced  to 
die  upon  his  passage)  homeward.  This  honest 
fellow  having  had  one  of  his  legs  a  little  shorter 
than  the  other,  used  to  walk  in  that  way  which 
our  vulgar  idiom  calls  with  an  up  and  a  dawn. 
A  few  nights  after  his  body  had  been  commit- 
ted to  the  deep,  our  captain  was  alarmed  by  his 
mate  with  an  account  that  the  cook  was  walking 
before  the  ship,  and  that  all  hands  were  on  deck 
to  see  him.  Tiie  captain,  angry  at  being  dis- 
turbed in  his  sleep,  ordered  them  to  let  him  alone, 
and  try  which,  the  ship  or  he,  should  get  first  to 
Newcastle.  But  turning  out  on  further  impor- 
tunity, he  confessed  that  he  had  like  to  have 
caught  the  contagion  ;  for,  on  seeing  something 
move  in  a  way  so  similar  to  that  which  the  cook 
was  wont  to  do,  and  wiihal  having  a  cap  on  so  like 
that  which  he  was  uaed  to  wear,  he  verily  thought 
that  there  was  more  in  the  report  than  he  was  at 
first  willing  to  believe.  A  general  panic  diffused 
itself;  he  ordered  the  ship  to  be  steered  round 
towards  the  object,  but  not  a  man  would  move  the 
helm.  Compelled  to  do  this  himself,  he  found, 
on  a  nearer  approach,  that  the  ridiculous  cause  of 
all  their  terror  was  part  of  a  main-top,  the  re- 
mains of  some  wreck  floating  before  them.'* 

"  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  'Letters  on  Demon- 
ology  and  Witchcraft,'  relates  the  following  oc- 
currence, which  we  imagine  refers  to  himself  and 
to  the  supposed  apparition  of  his  deceased  friend, 
lord  Byron: — 

"  'Not  long  after  the  death  of  a  certain  illustri- 
ous poet,  who  had  filled,  when  living,  a  great  sta- 
tion  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  a  li  erary  friend,  to 
whom  the  deceased  had  been  well  known,  was 
engaged,  during  the  darkening  twilight  of  an 
autumn  evening,  in  perusing  one  of  the  publica- 
tions which  professed  to  detail  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  the  distinguished  individual  who  was 
now  no  more.  ...  A  visitor  was  sitting  in  the 
apartment  who  was  engaged  in  reading.  Their 
sitting-room  opened  into  an  entrance  hall,  rather 
fantastically  fiited  up  with  articles  of  armour, 
wild  animals,  and  the  like.  It  was  when  laying 
down  his  book  and  passing  into  the  hall,  through 
which  the  moon  was  beginning  to  shine,  that  the 
individual  of  whom  1  speak  saw,  right  before  him, 
and  in  a  standing  posture,  the  exact  representation 
of  his  departed  f  riend,  whose  recollection  had  been 
so  strongly  brought  to  his  imagination.  He  stop- 
ped for  a  single  moment,  so  as  lo  notice  the  won- 
derful accuracy  with  which  fancy  had  impressed 
on  his  bodily  eye  the  peculiarities  of  dress  and 
posture  of  the  illustrious  poet.  Sensible,  however, 
of  the  delusion,  he  felt  no  sentiment  save  that  of 
wonder  at  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  re- 
>emblance,  and  stepped  onwards  towards  the 
figure,  which  resolved  itself  as  lie  approached 
into  the  various  materials  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed. These  were  merely  a  screen,  occupied  by 
great  coats,  shawls,  i)laids,  and  such  other  articles 
as  are  usually  found  in  a  country  entrance  hall. 
The  spectator  returned  to  the  spot  from  which 
lie  had  seen  the  illusion,  and  endeavoured  with 
all  his  power  to  recall  the  image  which  had  been 
so  singularly  vivid.  But  this  was  beyond  his  ca- 
pacity ;  and  the  person  who  had  witnessed  the 
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apparition,  or,  more  properly,  whose  excited  stall 
had  been  the  means  of  raising  it,  had  only  to  re 
turn,  and  tell  the  young  friend  he  had  left  undei 
what  a  striking  hallucinution  he  had  for  a  momen 
laboured.' 

"The  narration  which  follows  presents  o  slrik 
ing  case  in  illustration  of  our  subject: — 

"A  club  of  persons  in  the  town  of  Plymoutl 
was  accustomed  to  meet  during  the  summe 
months  in  a  secluded  summer-house,  accessible  U 
many  of  the  members  by  a  pass-key.  On  occa 
sion  of  one  of  its  meetings,  the  president  for  th( 
evening  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and,  as  a  marl 
of  respect,  the  chair  designed  for  him  was  left  un 
occupied.  His  absence  naturally  led  to  a  conver 
sation  on  the  talents  and  character  of  the  absentee 
Whilst  the  members  were  thus  speaking,  th( 
figura  of  the  president  entered  the  room.  It  was 
ghastly  pale,  and  clothed  in  white.  Gliding  to  th< 
vacant  chair,  it  lifted  the  empty  glass  before  him 
bowed  to  the  company,  and  put  it  to  its  lips — 
then,  in  dead  silence,  disappeared  as  it  had  entered 
The  eflect  on  the  club  was  horrifying.  After  re^ 
maining  for  some  time  together  conversing  on  thii 
appalling  incident,  two  of  the  number  went  to  th( 
house  of  the  president,  and  found  him  dead. 

"  Long  after  the  news  of  the  supernatural  vjsi 
tation  had  been  circulated  and  obtained  an  awfu 
credence,  it  was  discovered  that  the  deceased  man 
immediately  before  his  death,  and  whilst  the  nurse 
appointed  to  watch  by  his  bed-side  was  asleep 
had,  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  actually  gone  to  the  sum 
mer-house,  and  had  only  returned  to  his  own  bed 
to  die.  If  that  explanation  had  been  wanting,  the 
whole  scene,  witnessed  as  it  was  by  many  specta- 
tors  at  once,  might  have  passed  lor  one  of  the 
best  attested  ghost  stories  on  record." 

"  Dr.  Clarke,  the  traveller,  relates,  that  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  he  was  looking 
out  of  his  cabin  window,  having  an  officer  by  his 
side,  when  he  witnessed  a  horrible  apparition 
There  floated  before  him  a  corpse,  sewed  up  in  a 
hammock,  in  almost  an  upright  position,  half  out 
of  the  water,  and  borne  along  by  the  current  o( 
the  ocean.  '  Nothing,'  he  says,  '  could  be  more 
horrible ;  its  head  and  shoulders  were  visible, 
turning  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  with  a 
solemn  and  awful  movement,  as  if  impressed  with 
some  dreadful  secret  of  the  deep,  which  from  its 
watery  grave  it  came  upwards  to  reveal.'  'The, 
cause  is  evident.  The  process  of  decomposition 
had  rendered  the  body  light  enough  to  counter 
balance  the  weights  with  which,  at  the  time  of  its 
burial,  it  had  been  sunk,  and  this  explained  its 
erect  posture." 

"  Certain  physical  disorders  of  the  stomach  and 
organs  of  digestion  are  well  known  by  medicali 
men  to  be  attended  by  vivid  imager}',  as  diS' 
tinct  as  if  the  objects  of  delusion  had  themselves' 
passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  Such 
impressions,  often  heightened  for  the  time  by  the 
eflects  of  anodynes  employed  for  their  relief,  have 
been  frequently  mistaken  for  something  superna- 
tural." 

"  '  A  highly  intelligent  friend,'  says  Dr.  Abcr- 
crombie,  '  whom  I  attended  several  years  ago  in 
a  mild  but  protracted  fever,  without  delirium,  had 
frequent  interviews  with  a  spectral  visitor,  wlioj 
presented  the  appearance  of  an  old  and  gray- 
tieaded  man,  of  a  most  benignant  aspect.  His 
visits  were  always  conducted  exactly  in  the  same 
manner ;  he  entered  the  room  by  a  door  which 
was  on  the  left-hand  side  of  th>?  Ijed,  and  seated 
himself  on  a  chair  on  the  right-hand  side  ;  he 
then  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  patient  with  an  ex- 
|)rossion  of  intense  interest  and  pity,  but  never 
spoke;  coniinued  distinctly  visible  for  some  se- 
conds, and  then  seemed  to  vanish  into  air.  Tiiese 
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isits  were  repeated  daily  for  several  days,  but 
ometimes  he  missed  a  day;  and  the  appearance 
ontinued  for  several  weeks.  The  same  gentle- 
lan,  on  another  occasion,  when  in  perfect  health, 
tting  in  his  parlour  in  the  evening,  saw  distincily 
1  a  corner  of  the  room,  a  female  figure  in  a 
neeling  posture,  who  continued  visible  for  seve- 
il  seconds.'  "* 

"  Perhaps,  however,  of  all  the  narrations  regard 
ig  apparitions,  there  are  none  so  striking  as 
jinse  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  power  of 
piscience.  How  that  extraordinary  mental  or 
loral  power  can  excite  the  mind  into  the  most 
jigorous  action,  can  quicken  sensibility,  can  in- 
|gorate  memory,  can  rouse  the  imaginative  facul- 
Ss  of  the  guilty,  we  need  scarcely  tell.  The 
nner  carries  thus  within  himself  a  phantasma- 
ync,  instrument  of  fearful  and  portentious  power, 
/ould  that  criminals  could  read  the  lesson  which 
lis  fact  teaches,  sometimes  in  lines  of  blood  or  ol 
re — '  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out !' 


*  Abercrombie  on  "  The  Intellectual  Powers." 
I  I'i'o  be  coMLi tiu eil.J 


From  John  Churchman's  Journal. 

A  new  monthly  meeting  being  allowed  to  be 
itablished  at  Uwchlan,  Chester-county,  it  arose 
I  my  mind  to  salute  Friends  there  with  an  epis- 
p;  a  copy  whereof  I  sent  to  the  first  meeting  in 
|e  First  month,  1763,  being  as  follows : — 
Dear  Friends, — In  the  gentle  springing-up  of 
spel  love  and  fellowship  I  salute  you,  my  dear 
ethren  and  sisters,  and  hereby  let  you  know, 
at  it  is  my  fervent  desire  and  prayer  that  you 
ay  individually  attend  to  the  gift  of  God  in  your 
.vn  hearts,  and  therein  wait  for  the  arisings  of 
s  pure  life  and  power;  that  therein  and  thereby 

ly,  the  affairs  of  the  church  may  be  transacted 

the  honour  of  Truth  and  your  own  peace  and 
fety.    For  to  speak  in  the  church  to  the  busi- 

ess  and  affairs  of  Truth  by  the  will,  wisdom 
d  power  of  man,  however  knowing  he  thinks 
mself,  will  lead  into  its  own  nature;  and  in  the 
id  minster  strife  and  contention,  and  break  the 
lity  of  the  one  Spirit  wherein  the  peace  of  the 
lurch  stands.  Wherefore  I  beseech  you  beware 
ereof,  and  as  I  know  there  are  among  you  such 
hom  the  Lord  by  his  Spirit  and  the  gentle  ope- 
tion  of  his  power,  is  preparing  for  his  own 
ork  ;  mind  your  calling  in  deep  humility  and 
)ly  attention  of  soul ;  for  in  your  obedience  only, 
ill  you  be  elected  and  chosen  to  the  work  where- 
iio  He  hath  called  you.  So  shall  you  be  made 
ilful  watchmen  and  watchvvomen,  placed  on  the 
alls  of  Zion  to  discover  the  approach  of  an 
lerny,  in  whatsoever  subtle  appearance,  and 
mbled  to  give  warning  thereof  to  others.  May 
icli  of  you  stand  upright  in  your  own  lots  in  the 
generation,  waiting  for  the  pouring  forth  of  the 
iii'it  and  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  by  the 
newing  whereof,  a  true  qualification  is  given,  in 
le  influence  of  the  love  of  the  Father,  rightly 

oversee  the  flock  and  family  of  our  God  ; 
nongst  whom  there  are  some  plants  with  you, 
orthy^of  your  care. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  sat  with  you, 
your  monthly  meeting,  from  the  sense  of  that 
ve  which  1  now  renewedly  leel  to  spring  and 
)w  towards  you,  but  cannot  well  leave  home.  I 
ereforeat  this  time,  in  the  pure  refreshing  stream 
ereof  again  salute  you,  and  remain  your  friend 
id  brother,  John  CfiuRcujiAN." 

East  Nottingham,  First  month  4th,  1763. 

NAPLES  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

The  beauties  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  have  not 


been  exaggerated.  The  harbour  was  much  smaller 
ihan  I  expected  to  find  it,  and  the  shipping 
does  not  equal  that  of  Boston,  either  in  the  num- 
ber or  the  size  of  the  vessels.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  hay  is  too  shallow  to  afford  anchorage  even 
for  small  vessels,  and  it  is  occupied  as  the  rendez- 
vous for  fishing  boats  and  pleasure  boats,  of  which 
there  are  many  hundreds  thus  clustered  together. 
In  its  associations  with  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  in  sweep,  and  depth,  and  majesty,  in  the 
roll  of  mighty  rivers  and  their  struggles  with 
ocean  tides,  in  its  floating  forest,  bedecked  with 
the  steamers  of  every  nation,  in  its  peopled  is- 
lands adorned  with  palaces,  and  its  spreading 
cities  upon  either  shore,  the  Bay  of  New  York 
very  far  exceeds  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

But  New-York  Bay  is  not  a  unit ;  the  eye  can- 
not take  it  at  a  glance ;  from  no  point  can  its 
whole  scope  be  seen  from  the  Hook  to  the  Bat- 
tery;  it  has  its  upper  and  its  lower;  it  is  broken 
by  the  long  reach  of  Staten  Island  ;  it  is  formed 
on  the  scale  of  the  panorama  rather  than  of  the 
picture.  But  the  Bay  of  Naples  is  a  picture — a 
beautiful  picture — a  perfect  picture,  one  that  you 
can  look  upon  as  a  whole  from  one  point  to  ano- 
ther, and  then  examine  in  detail,  without  being 
oppressed  with  its  vastness,  and  without  losing  in 
its  diversities  the  sense  of  its  completeness.  In 
this  respect — as  a  picturesque  object  to  be  seen 
and  enjoyed,  the  Bay  of  Naples  altogether  trans- 
cends that  of  New  York.  It  is  large  enough  to 
meet  the  conception  of  vastness,  swelling  outward 
into  the  sea,  and  in  that  direction  bounded  only 
by  its  horizon,  and  yet  compact  and  definite 
enough  to  meet  the  sense  of  beauty.  It  has  the 
further  advantage  of  being  flanked  on  either  hand 
by  massive  mountains,  while  its  islands  give  to  it 
a  pleasing  variety,  without  breaking  its  impression 
by  their  own  prominence. 

The  city,  too,  spreads  gracefully  around  it — as 
if  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Jersey  City  formed 
one  continuous  circuit  about  the  harbour — and 
rises  over  it  in  tiers  of  buildings  crowned  with 
forts  and  towers.  From  whatever  point  it  is  view- 
ed— whether  from  the  bold  promontory  of  Mise- 
num  on  the  west,  or  the  smoking  cone  of  Vesu- 
vius on  the  east,  from  the  castled  heights  of  the 
city,  from  the  long  promenade  that  skirts  its  wes- 
tern margin,  or  from  the  deck  of  the  retiring 
steamer  until  it  is  sealed  behind  the  Island  of 
Capri — it  is  still  the  same  picturesque,  beautiful, 
imposing  sheet  of  water,  shimmering  under  the 
noonday  sun,  or  silvered  by  the  lustrous  moon 
that  here  shines  through  an  atmosphere  of  crystal 
purity.  From  some  points  you  command  a  view 
at  once  of  Vesuvius  and  of  Misenum,  with  the  city 
and  its  suburbs  girdling  the  intermediate  bay  ; 
and  this  coup  dCczil  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  is  the 
most  enchanting  picture  that  imagination  can  sug- 
gest or  art  portray. 

The  diameter  of  the  bay  is  about  sixteen  miles, 
and  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  which,  at  either  extremity,  shut 
down  close  upon  the  sea;  all  along  this  range  of 
hills,  on  the  inner  or  northern  margin  ol'the  bay, 
stretches  the  cily  of  Naples,  with  its  dependencies, 
covt^ring  an  extent  of  at  least  twelve  miles,  and 
embracing  a  population  of  nearly  half  a  million. 
Yet  the  city  proper  is  compactly  built,  and  as  in 
all  the  Italian  cities,  its  population  is  so  densely 
packed  that  it  does  not  appear  to  the  eye  to  com- 
pete so  nearly  with  New  York  in  its  census. 

The  street  lacing  the  harbour,  free  from  all  the 
nuisances  common  to  a  seaport,  broad,  well-paved, 
and  in  many  parts  adorned  with  elegant  buildings 
of  a  cream-coloured  stone,  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  streets  in  the  world.  Here  is  the 
royal  palace,  a  building  of  good  architectural  pro- 


portions, more  than  400  feet  long,  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  harbour,  and  not  this  only,  but  so 
connected  with  it  and  with  the  forts  as  to  afford 
the  requisite  facilities  for  escape  in  the  event  of  a 
popular  revolution.  In  the  structure  of  almost 
every  European  palace,  the  two  prime  ideas  ap- 
pear to  be  defence  and  escape — the  luxurious 
embellishments  within  only  making  it  a  more 
wearisome  prison-house.  Every  palace  is  a  guard- 
house and  a  prison. 

But  this  sea-bird  palace  at  Naples,  with  all  its 
adjuncts  of  barracks  and  artillery,  is  a  beautiful 
object  notvvithstanding.  All  the  principal  hotels 
are  built  along  the  same  street,  facing  the  bay  ; 
and  here  too,  stretching  for  nearly  a  mile  along 
the  water's  edge,  is  the  public  promenade,  well 
shaded  and  adorned  with  statues  and  with  cul- 
tivated flowers.  But  the  beauty  of  Naples  lies 
mainly  upon  this  one  street,  and  upon  two  or  three 
others  in  the  suburbs.  The  rest  are  narrow — 
many  too  narrow  for  vehicles,  and  interrupted  by 
flights  of  steps;  they  are  noisome  with  filth,  and 
teeming  with  a  shiftless  population.  The  business 
streets  are  thronged  with  out-door  salesmen  and 
mechanics,  and  in  this  luxurious  climate  the  whole 
population  seems  to  live  in  the  open  air.  Gayety, 
elegance,  poverty,  filth,  activity  and  sloth  here 
exist  in  constant  juxtaposition. — ^Editorial  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Independent. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCJES 

Of  Miaisters  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

THOMAS  ELLIS, 

Was  born  in  Merionethshire,  Wales,  perhaps 
between  the  years  1620  and  1630.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Hugh  Roberts  and  John  Bevan,  who 
prepared  a  memorial  of  him,  "  He  was  a  religious 
man,  and  had  a  zeal  for  God  before  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  Truth.  He  walked  among  them 
that  were  called  Independents,  and  by  them  was 
accounted  a  godly,  gifted  man." 

He  was  one  of  Vavasor  Powell's  contjregation, 
among  whom  for  a  time  there  did  appear  life  and 
light.  Yet  not  keeping  to  that  which  tendered 
their  hearts,  and  which  would  have  enlightened 
their  eyes  to  see  the  true  spirituality  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation  if  they  had  been  faithful  to  it,  they 
gradually  settled  down  into  as  great  formality  as 
their  neighbours.  Having  lost  too  much  the  sen- 
sible presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  among 
them,  who  had  once  in  measure  broken  the  bread 
of  life  for  them,  and  given  them  to  partake  of  the 
wine  of  His  kingdom,  they  clung  to  the  outward 
breaking  of  bread,  and  drinking  of  wine,  as  if  the 
rite  were  spiritual  substance. 

Some  short  time  before  1660,  as  this  company 
of  once  spiritually-quickened  men,  then  gradually 
drying  up  towards  formality,  were  gathered  to 
partake  of  what  they  called  the  Lord's  Supper, 
two  women  ministers  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
came  in  among  them.  When  the  "  Motion  of 
Truth"  came  upon  them,  the  women  spoke  in  ths 
name  of  the  Lord,  "  in  much  fear  and  humility." 
The  evi  lence  of  right  authority  so  accompanied 
what  they  said,  that  the  elders  of  the  congrega- 
tion, let  them  speak.  When  they  ceased,  the 
breaking  of  bread  was  resumed.  After  a  tima  the 
Friends  again  spoke,  but  the  elders  not  wishing  to 
hear  them,  commanded  that  they  should  be  taken 
away.  No  one  seemed  willing  to  do  it,  so  Vava- 
sor Powell  addressing  Thomas  Ellis,  who  was  b. 
deacon  among  them,  said, — "  Brother  Ellis,  take 
them  away." 

Remembering  that  the  blessed  Master  had  not 
been  hasty  in  condemning  the  woman  that  the 
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Jews  had  brought  before  him,  Thomas  was  not 
willing  to  interlere  with  these  women,  until  they 
had  delivered  all  ihat  rested  on  their  minds,  so  he 
stirred  not.  After  a  time  he  was  again  bidden  to 
take  them  away.  At  tliis  he  rose,  and  going  to 
the  women,  requested  them  to  accompany  him  to 
the  next  room,  for  that  he  had  something  to  say 
to  them.  They  followed  him,  and  he  addressed 
them  to  this  effect.  "  Friends,  you  see  how  we 
are  met  together  here.  VVe  are  like  the  prodigal, 
who  was  spending  his  portion.  We  have  a  little 
yet  unspent.  When  we  have  spent  all,  we  must 
return  to  our  heavenly  Father,  and  come  to  you 
and  your  way."  The  women  Friends  departed 
well  satisfied,  and  Thomas  Ellis  lingered  a  short 
time  longer  among  the  Independents,  although  he 
had  a  clear  sight  of  the  decay  of  vital  religion 
and  the  growth  of  formality  among  them. 

But  he  could  not  long  be  satisfied,  and  about 
the  beginning,  perhaps,  of  1660,  he  witnessed  a 
fuller  and  clearer  convincement  of  the  Truth. 
Then,  "  when  the  Lord  in  His  great  love  reached 
unto  him,  opening  his  understanding  to  see  the 
way  of  peace  and  salvation,  he  did  not  long  con- 
sult with  flesh  and  blood,  but  gave  himself  up  in 
obedience  to  the  Lord's  will,  and  in  testimony  for 
his  blessed  Truth.  For  this  he  was  an  early  suf- 
ferer, both  in  body  and  estate." 

In  the  Sixth  month,  1660,  he  with  a  number  of 
others  were  arrested  at  a  religious  meeting,  and 
with  much  abuse  were  driven  twenty  miles  on 
foot  to  a  town  called  Baala,  where  for  the  con- 
scientious refusal  to  swear  they  were  put  in  fetters, 
and  sent  twelve  miles  further  to  prison.  In  this 
prison,  they  were  kept  about  fifteen  weeks,  during 
which  time  they  sufiered  much  abuse  an^  hard 
usage.  In  the  next  year  he  with  six  other  Friends 
were  again  arrested,  and  for  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  were  committed  to  prison,  where 
they  were  kept  fifteen  weeks.  Being  brought  be- 
fore the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  offering  to  make 
public  declaration  of  their  fidelity  to  the  king,  in 
place  of  the  oath,  they  were  discharged.  Twice 
again  during  this  year,  they  were  arrested,  and 
the  last  time  they  were  confined  in  a  hole,  in 
which  the  marshal  had  been  accustomed  to  keep 
his  iiogs.  They  were  much  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther, in  time  of  rain  not  being  able  to  find  dry 
spots  to  lie  down  on,  and  this  together  with  the 
noise  of  the  swine,  who  at  night  clustered  round 
their  usual  lodging-place,  prevented  the  prisoners 
getting  much  rest.  They  were  kept  in  this  pig-pen 
for  ten  weeks,  and  then  were  removed  to  another 
prison,  where  they  for  a  time  did  not  receive  pro- 
per nourishineni,  and  had  to  sleej)  upon  the  bare 
floor,  because  they  were  not  willing  to  submit  to 
the  illegal  and  exorbitant  demands  of  the  gaol- 
er. However  in  time  their  patience  proving  more 
than  a  match  for  his  cruelty,  he  btjcamc  much 
softened  towards  ihem,  and  treated  them  with 
some  degree  of  humanity.  This  im|)risonmcnl 
was  one  of  many  weeks'  continuance. 

In  the  J  ear  16G2,  for  a  lithe  valued  at  £1  lOs. 
he  had  ol  loads  of  rye,  oats  and  barley,  wortli 
£lO  taken  from  him.  Thus  was  he  schooled  in 
persecution,  "  which,"  say  his  friends  in  iheir 
memorial,  "  he  bore  palienily.  Glad  he  was  thai 
the  Lord  counted  him  worthy  to  sutli.-r  for  IJis 
name  sake,  and  for  the  Icsiimony  he  gave  him  to 
bear  lor  His  Truth.  So  he  came  to  see  that  his 
sufferings  and  outward  losses  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  gain  and  inward  comfort  the  Lord 
hod  brought  him  unto."  He  was  disposed  to 
judge  favourably  of  those  who  seemed  aiming  at 
something  more  spiritual,  and  on  lJus  ground  was 


although  it  came  in  much  seeming  humility,  and 
he  bore  a  testimony  against  his  "  mongrel  mode- 
ration" to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  being 
sweetly  restored  to  his  place  in  their  love  and  esteem. 
His  mouth  was  now  opened  in  the  ministry,  and 
although  he  had  been  considered  as  an  eminent 
preacher  among  the  Independents,  yet  his  first 
appearances  among  Friends  were  in  a  few  words. 
In  1668  he  was  taken  with  many  others  from  a 
meeting  at  Aberystwith  in  Cardiganshire,  and  sent 
to  the  prison  in  Cardigan.  When  information  of 
this  reached  his  friend  Richard  Davies,  a  concern 
came  upon  him  to  go  to  the  magistrates  of  that 
county,  and  offer  himself  a  prisoner  instead  of 
Thomas  Ellis  and  some  others  of  the  more  newly 
convinced,  that  they  might  have  liberty  to  visit 
their  families.  This  concern  was  matter  of  deep 
exercise  to  his  wife,  yet  she,  after  considering  it, 
gave  him  up  to  the  service.  Stopping  on  his 
way  to  Cardigan,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Ellis, 
Richard  was  glad  to  find  that  he  was  at  home, 
the  whole  company  of  Friends  having  been  re- 
leased from  prison.  Thomas  and  his  wife  were 
both  sensible  of  the  love  which  prompted  the 
act,  and  Richard  was  comforted  in  the  feeling, 
that  his  heavenly  Father  had  accepted  the  will, 
for  the  deed.  As  he  was  bound  in  spirit  to  visit 
Pembrokeshire,  Thomas  accompanied  him.  The 
first  meeting  was  at  Aberystwith,  and  here  they 
and  all  the  Friends  of  the  place  were  taken  and 
sent  to  prison.  In  the  evening  Richard  declared 
the  word  of  the  Lord  in  Welch  to  many  of  the 
town's  people,  who  came  to  the  house  where  they 
lay  confined  ;  and  he  records  it  as  "  a  sweet, 
comfortable  meeting." 

Richard  was  concerned  that  these  young 
Friends  so  recently  let  out  of  prison  should  be 
again  confined  ;  and  having  asked  counsel  of  his 
heavenly  leather,  it  seemed  best  to  him  to  write 
to  the  chief  magistrate,  stating  that  he  and  Tho- 
mas Ellis  being  bound  into  Pembrokeshire,  had 
stopped  with  their  friend  at  Aberystwith  for  a 
day,  and  held  a  meeting,  in  which  they  and  their 
Friends  were  taken  prisoners.  He  then  begged 
him  to  accept  of  Thomas  Ellis  and  himselt  as 
prisoners,  and  discharge  the  rest.  He  received 
no  answer,  but  the  constable  was  directed  to  do 
as  he  had  suggested.  The  Friends  they  had  met 
with  were  discharged,  and  they  were  sent  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions.  When  they  were  brought  to 
Llanbedar,  where  the  justices  were  silting,  they 
were  moderate  to  Thomas  Ellis,  who  had  been 
himself  on  the  bench,  wherein  he  had  been  some- 
what sharp  to  otlcnders.  Richard  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  to  the  justices  his  original 
concern,  to  come  and  offer  himself  as  a  prisoner 
in  place  of  his  Iriend.  The  bench  seemed  affect- 
ed, and  ihey  were  both  discharged,  the  deputy 
sheriff  and  high  constable  irealinji  them  very 


his  native  country,  Wales;  and  his  ministry  was 
very  effectual  to  the  convincing  of  many.  Those 
who  were  convinced,  his  godly  care  was  very 
much  to  water  and  nourish  them,  that  they  might 
grow  in  grace  and  in  the  wisdom  that  cometh 
from  above.  We  may  truly  .say  of  him  as  Paul 
said  of  Timothy,  that  we  had  amongst  us  nc 
man  in  those  days,  like  minded,  for  his  godlj 
care  was  very  much  for  the  growth  of  Trutl 
amongst  us.  He  was  very  much  given  to  trave, 
and  visit  the  meetings  in  Wales." 

Early  in  the  Eighth  month,  1677,  travellinf 
with  John  Burnyeat,  in  Montgomeryshire,  thej 
were  stopped  on  the  highway  for  having  been  a 
a  meeting,  and  their  horses  were  taken  fron| 
them.  John  Burnyeat's  horse  died  within  tw^ 
hours  after  the  seizure,  and  Thomas  Ellis's  with, 
in  six  months,  in  the  hands  of  the  informer.  Th(, 
next  year  he  was  arrested,  but  does  not  appear  ti| 
have  been  cast  into  prison.  In  the  year  1681 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London  gave  liberty  to  thi; 
Friends  of  Wales  at  their  Half  Year's  meeting,  h'. 


could  afford.  These  two  men  were 
and  persecution  ceased  in  Cardi"an- 


civilly  and  desiring  to  bestow  on  ihem  the  best 
the  town 
convinced 
shire. 

The  travellers  then  went  on  towards  Pembroke- 
shire,  meeting  some  dangers  and  difliculiies  in 
the  way,  yet  saiislacloi ily  surmounting  them  all. 
Richard  says  that  in  this  journey,  the  weight  ol 
the  service  lay  princi|)ally  upon  him,  lor  that 
Thomas  "  was  but  very  liiile  as  yet  opened  by 
way  of  testimony  among  Friends.  He  was  an 
understanding  man  in  the  things  of  God,  and  was 
not  hasly  lo  offer  liis  offering,  till  he  found  a 
weighty  concern  on  him." 

'I'homas  experienced  a  growth  in  the  Truth. 
His  friends  say,  "  Tlie  Lord  was  pleased  to  be- 


appoint  a  Yearly  Meeting  for  Wales.  At  thi| 
time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  Thomas  Ellis  thu' 
wrote  to  Richard  Davies,  who  was  detained  ai 
London.  I 
"Dear  Friend,  R.  Davies. —  I 
"In  the  love  of  God  is  my  remembrance  o. 
thee  at  this  time,  with  many  others  of  the  lik' 
minded,  in  and  about  the  city,  and  especial!;; 
those  who  from  the  beginning  have  been,  and  stiij 
are,  most  exercised  under  the  glorious  weight  ci 
ihe  care  and  concerns  of  the  church  of  Chrisr 
the  remembrance  of  whom  hath  divers  times,  an, 
especially  of  late,  as  at  this  present,  brought  hot, 
eyes  to  tears,  and  hearts  to  tenderness.  Althoug, 
I  was  disappointed  in  my  expectations  of  seein! 
thee  here,  at  this  Half  Year's  meeting,  yet  ihl 
letter  to  John  Ap  John,  coming  so  seasonabl)) 
did  so  answer  for  thee,  that  it  was  both  joy  an' 
refreshment  to  many  of  us.  We  had  a  full  mee 
ing  of  Friends  from  most  parts  of  Wales;  man 
having  come  upon  the  account  of  the  Yeaii 
Meeting,  which  was  concluded  to  be  at  Have! 
ford-west,  the  Second-day  of  the  week  calle' 
Easter-week,  for  the  following  year.  Here  wei| 
E.  Edwards,  John  Ap  John,  W.  Players,  Franc. 
Lea,  Philip  Leonard,  and  Richard  Walter,  whj 
had  testimonies  ;  and  many  other  Friends  besic: 
from  other  remote  parts,  all  zealous  for  ll| 
Yearly  Meeting.  We  had  meeiings  here  tl; 
three  last  days.    Thy  friend  and  brother, 

Thomas  Ellis."  ! 
"Swanzey,  the  28tb  of  Seventh  mo.,  1681."  | 


deceived  Ibr  a  short  time  by  John  IVrrot.  llisjstow  on  iiim  a  large  gill  in  ihe  ministry,  which 
elder  brother  in  the  Truth,  Richard  Davies  ad-  he,  like  the  good  steward,  diligently  improved, 
vised  him  to  have  nolhing  to  do  with  that  spirit  |  He  gave  himself  up  to  visit  ihe  churches  ihrougli 


Glass. — Perhaps  there  is  no  article  in  commcl 
use,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  so  inleresliri 
and  instructive,  and  at  the  same  time  little  knowj 
to  the  thousands  and  millions  who  are  daily  e| 
joying  its  benefits.  Every  grade  in  society,  fro' 
the  poorest  labourer,  with  the  thrippenny  glass  j 
his  window,  to  the  wealthy  millionaire,  whoi 
palace  is  decorated  with  the  most  costly  mirroii 
are  enabled  to  use  it.  Where  or  when  the  ma 
facture  of  glass  was  first  invented,  is  a  matter  <, 
which  writers  disagree.  It  seems  that  ihe  sloi 
promulgated  by  some  ancient  writer,  that  it  wi! 
first  dicovered  by  on  accident  that  happened  i 
some  merchants  who  were  shipwrecked  on  tl 
coast  of  Syria,  and  who,  after  kindling  a  fire  i\ 
the-sand,  noticed  some  small  globules,  perfect[ 
transparent,  among  the  cinders,  has,  to  a  gre 
extent  been  regarded  as  true;  but  indubilablee^| 
dence  has  been  adduced  by  travellers  in  the  vi< 
nity  of  the  Nile,  to  show  that  glass  had  been 
use  by  the  Egyptians  many  centuries  prcvioi 
Austria  can  claim  the  honour  of  having  first  i- 
iroduced  the  manufacture  of  this  very  imporia 
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tide  on  a  large  scale  into  Europe;  and  the 
tensive  establishment  near  Vienna,  founded 
veral  centuries  ago,  and  which  first  supplied 
iropewilh  mirrors  and  glass  plate,  is  yet  in  op- 
aiion.  France  and  England,  at  the  present 
ne,  have  many  and  large  manufactories,  which, 
a  very  great  extent,  supply  our  own  market, 
jt  New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  and  other 
merican  cities  are  extensively  engaged  in  mak- 
g  common  glass  for  windows.  As  yet  the 
ankees  have  not  commenced  the  finer  depart- 
ents  of  the  manufacture  of  glass. 


Adam  Clark  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends  writes 
us  concerning  the  ministry — "I  am  afraid  lest  I 
lould  learn  to  preach  without  the  help  of  the 
oly  Spirit.  My  dear  brother,  surely  my  poor 
fe,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  a  life  of  study.  I  have 
/ailed  myself  of  every  help  almost  within  the 
!ach  of  human  power;  I  have  had  advantages 

this  kind  that  few  of  my  brethren  have  pos- 
■ssed ;  and  without  boasting  I  may  say,  that  1 
ive  used  them,  in  general,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
nderstanding  and  strength.  1  have  left  nothing 
ndone  to  acquire  knowledge.  What  is  my  ex- 
srience  in  regard  to  preaching?  Why,  that  the 
reaching  which  has  not  the  immediate  unction 
nd  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  it  is  good  for 
othing.  It  is  the  Spirit  alone  that  can  diffuse 
ght  through  the  mind  and  beget  its  own  image  in 
le  soul.  He  who  can  preach  without  it,  mai/ 
we  his  Jlesh  the  labour  of  the  ministry  ;  for  the 
gent  whom  God  will  honour  must  be  actuated 
hlely  by  Himsetf." 


For  "  'J'lie  Frinid.  ' 

A  WORD  OF  CAUTION. 

In  how  many  ways  may  the  subtle  machina- 
ons  of  an  unwearied  enetny  be  suffered  to  lead 
16  mind  from  the  place  of  safety,  into  a  laby- 
inth  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  Is  it  not  evident 
lat  an  undue  desire  for  earthly  things,  and  an 
nlawful  pursuit  of  things  in  themselves  lawful, 
ave  done  more  to  eclipse  the  beauty,  and  destroy 
he  usefulness  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  than  per- 
eculion  or  imprisonment  were  permitted  to  do? 
t  is  a  time  of  outward  ease  and  plenty,  and  it  is 
I'ery  natural  to  wish  to  have  it  so  ;  no  objections 

!re  felt  to  the  reception  of  the  many  blessings 
lispensed  by  the  hand  of  a  kind  Providence  ;  but 
he  queries  arise,  are  we  making  suitable  returns 
or  these  unmerited  favours  ?  are  we  clothed  with 
lumility  and  thankfulness  of  heart?  are  we  feed- 
ng  the  hungry,  and  clothing  the  naked  ?  are  we 
loing  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us? 
pr  do  we  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread, 
or  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not?  I  fear  we 
ipo  in  many  ways ;  but  that  which  I  wish  to  point 
put  in  a  more  especial  manner  is,  a  liberty  which 
many  members  of  our  religious  Society  seem  to 
feel  in  having  their  likeness  taken.  What  advan- 
tage any  Friend  can  e-xpect  to  derive  by  preserv- 
|ing  to  themselves  an  image  or  likeness  of  the 
)iiatural  man,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  probability 
Jwiih  me  is,  that  those  who  give  way  to  this  weak- 
fness,  (for  such  I  deem  it)  think  they  will  have  a 
ipleasant  picture  to  look  upon,  and  consequently  a 
jkind  of  self-worship  is  instituted,  I  believe  none 
|have  a  better  warrant  for  this  indulgence  than 
icreaturely  pride,  which  instead  of  being  nourished 
|and  cherished,  should  be  immediately  slain,  li 
iseems  to  me  that  if  we  were  individually  wearing 
jihe  image  and  impress  of  the  Holy  One,  we 
would  have  no  desire  to  treasure  up  our  own,  but 
would  feel  restrained  from  countenancing  the 
lying  vanities  of  a  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness. 
What  abundant  evidence  we  have,  that  in  the 


gathering  of  our  religious  Society,  it  was  required 
of  its  members  to  come  out  from  the  world's 
maxims,  its  vanities  and  its  sins,  and  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate people  ;  well  would  it  be  for  us,  were  this  our 
condition  now ;  but  how  like  Ephraim,  many  of 
us  have  mixed  ourselves  with  the  people,  stran- 
gers have  devoured  our  strength  and  we  know  it 
not.  May  it  not  be  said  of  us,  "I  planted  thee  a 
noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed.  How  then  art 
thou  turned  into  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange 
vine  unto  me."  O  that  we  might  individually  be 
made  willing  to  enter  into  the  vineyard  of  our 
own  hearts,  labouring  to  have  all  things  set  in 
order  there;  and  then  become  co-workers,  under 
the  guidance  of  best  Wisdom,  for  the  removal  out 
of  the  church,  of  those  things  which  mar  its  beauty 
and  disturb  its  peace.  Then  might  we  hope  that 
He  who  nfflicteth  not  willingly,  would  dispel  the 
clouds  that  hang  over  us,  and  cause  his  light  to 
shine. 

Ohio,  Second  mo.  1854. 


Selected. 

EARTH'S  ANGELS. 
Why  come  not  spirits  from  the  realms  of  glory, 

To  visit  earth  as  in  the  days  of  old  ? 
The  times  of  sacred  writ  and  ancient  story? 

Is  heaven  more  distant?  or  has  earth  grown  cold? 

Oft  have  I  gazed  when  sunset  clouds  receding, 
Waved  like  rich  banners  of  a  host  gone  by, 

To  catch  the  gleam  of  some  white  pinion  speeding 
Along  the  confines  of  the  glowing  sky; — 

And  oft,  when  midnight  stars  in  distant  chil!ness, 
Were  calmly  burning,  listened  late  and  long  ; 

But  Nature's  pulse  beat  on  in  solemn  stillness, 
Bearing  no  echo  of  the  seraph's  song. 

To  Bethlehem's  air  was  their  last  anthem  given, 
When  other  stars  before  The  One  grew  dim  ? 

Was  their  last  presence  known  in  Peter's  prison  ? 
Or  where  exulting  martyrs  raised  their  hjmn? 

And  are  they  all  within  the  ^eil  departed  ? 

There  gleams  no  wing  along  the  empyrean  now ; 
And  many  a  tear  from  human  eyes  have  started. 

Since  angel  touch  has  calmed  a  mortal  brow. 

No;  earth  has  angels,  though  their  forms  are  moulded, 

But  of  such  clay  as  fashions  all  below; 
Though  harps  are  wanting,  and  bright  pinions  folded, 

We  know  them  by  the  love-light  on  their  brow. 

I  have  seen  angels  by  the  sick  one's  pillow ; 

Theirs  was  the  soft  tone  and  the  soundless  tread  ; 
Where  smitten  hearts  were  drooping  like  the  willow. 

They  stood  "between  the  living  and  the  dead." 

And  \i  my  sight  by  earthly  dimness  hindered 

Beheld  no  hovering  cherubim  in  air, 
I  doubted  not, — -for  spirits  know  their  kindred, — 

They  smiled  upon  the  wingless  watchers  there. 

There  have  been  angels  in  the  gloomy  prison, — 
In  crowded  halls, — by  the  lone  widow's  hearth  ; 

And  where  they  passed  the  fallen  have  uprisen, — 
The  giddy  paused, — the  mourner's  hope  had  birth. 

I  have  seen  one  whose  eloquence  commanding 
Roused  the  rich  echoes  of  the  human  breast. 

The  blandishments  of  wealth  and  ease  withstanding, 
That  hope  might  reach  the  suffering  and  oppressed. 

0,  many  a  spirit  walks  the  earth  unheeded, 
That  when  its  veil  of  sadness  is  laid  down, 

Shall  soar  aloft  with  pinions  unimpeded, 
And  wear  its  glory  like  a  starry  crown. 

"Tobacco  has  spoiled  and  utterly  ruined  thou- 
sands of  boys,  mducing  a  dangerous  precocity, 
developing  the  passions,  softening  and  weakening 
the  bones,  and  greatly  injuring  the  spinal  mar- 
row, the  brain,  and  the  whole  nervous  fluid.  A 
boy  who  early  and  freely  smokes,  or  otherwise 
largely  uses  tobacco,  is  never  known  to  make  a 
man  of  much  energy  of  character,  and  generally 
lacks  physical  and  muscular,  as  well  as  mental 


energy.  To  people  older,  who  are  naturally 
nervous,  and  particularly  to  the  phlegmatic,  to- 
bacco may  be  comparatively  harmless,  but  even 
to  these  it  is  worse  than  useless.  We  would 
particularly  warn  boys  who  want  to  be  anybody 
in  the  world,  to  shun  tobacco  as  a  deadly 
poison." — Selected. 


GLEANINGS  FOR  '  TUB  FRIEND." 

In  no  heathen  country  has  superstition  become 
so  firmly  rooted  in  the  national  mind,  as  in  India  ; 
aided,  as  it  is,  by  caste,  by  the  impress  of  anti- 
quity,  by  the  powerful  arm  of  a  numerous  and 
influential  priesthood,  and  above  all,  by  the  sanc- 
tion, the  openly-avowed  countenance  and  encour- 
agement of  the  British  authorities.  As  regards 
all  the  educational  establishmenls  connected  with 
the  government  of  India,  it  is  positively  forbidden 
to  introduce  the  subject  of  Christianity  in  any 
way.  Not  a  volumn  that  makes  any  allusion  to 
the  gospel  is  permitted  ;  not  even  the  name  of  the 
Saviour,  not  the  merest  idea  of  the  Creator,  is 
allowed  to  pass  the  lips  of  any  within  those  insti- 
tutions of  a  Christian  government  1  Professors 
who  dare  to  infringe  these  stringent  laws  are  dis- 
missed;  native  pupils  who  openly  become  con- 
verts to  Chrisiianity,  are  not  permitied  to  remain 
as  students ;  and  even  for  an  officer  of  govern- 
ment college  to  pen  an  article  advoc.iimg  Chris- 
tian views  for  a  local  periodical,  is  visited  with 
the  heavy  displeasure  of  the  higher  powers. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the  sad  results  of 
this  state  of  things.  Year  by  year  the  evil  grows. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  young  men  are 
turned  loose  upon  the  world  infidels  in  heart  and 
practice.  Profligate  and  unprincipled  in  their 
lives,  and  becoming  the  heads  of  families,  they 
propagate  the  vice  and  atheism  engendered  by 
the  British  College,  to  future  generations.  It  has 
been  stated  on  authority  too  good  to  be  doubted, 
that  of  between  50  and  60  pupils  of  the  Govern- 
ment Hindoo  College  at  Calcutta,  who  were  pri- 
vately questioned  by  their  principal  as  to  their 
belief  in  any  creed,  four  only  expressed  their  be- 
lief in  the  religion  of  the  Vedas,  a  few  were  unde- 
cided, and  the  remainder  openly  avowed  their 
utter  disbelief  in  Brahminism  and  ail  other  creeds. 
This  fact  is  too  well  known  in  India  to  need  con- 
firmation. Yet,  notwithstanding  this  powerful 
antagonism,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Christi- 
anity is  making  some  progress  even  in  India,  and 
that  it  advances  in  a  regularly  increasing  ratio. 
During  ten  years  preceding  but  IGl  Hin- 

doos had  made  prolession  of  Christianity.  With- 
in the  next  ten  years,  the  number  amounted  to 
403.  The  following  decade  witnessed  the  pro- 
fession of  647,  and  the  period  ending  1842,  as 
many  as  1U55.  The  ten  years  just  past,  it  is 
estimated,  have  seen  not  less  than  2000  embrac- 
ing the  Christian  prolession. 

Solomon  Northup,  a  coloured  citizen  of  New 
York,  was  in  the  year  1841,  decoyed  to  the  city 
of  Washington,  and  there  kidnapped  and  sold 
into  slavery.  It  was  twelve  years  before  he  was 
able  to  make  known  to  his  friends  his  condition 
and  location.  By  the  intervention  of  Governor 
Hunt,  of  New  York,  and  several  influential  citi- 
zens of  that  State  and  of  Louisiana,  he  was  in  the 
year  1853  restored  to  his  wife  and  children,  after 
having  endured  for  ten  years  the  terrible  suffer- 
ings incident  to  the  condition  of  slavery,  under  a 
severe  and  unfeeling  master.  That  long  period 
was  spent  on  the  cotton  plantation  ot  Edwin 
Epps,  of  Bayou  Boeuf,  on  the  Red  River,  The 
narrative  of  his  sufferings,  edited  by  David  Wil- 
son, of  Whitehall,  has  been  published.    The  lol- 
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lowing  is  his  account  of  (he  cultivation  and  pick- 
ing of  cotton,  as  experienced  by  himself. 

The  ground  is  prepared  by  throwing  up  beds 
or  ridges  with  the  plough.  The  women  as  fre- 
quently as  the  men  perform  this  labour;  feeding, 
currying  and  taking  care  of  their  teams,  and  in 
all  respects  doing  the  field  and  stable  work.  The 
beds  or  ridges  are  six  feet  wide.  A  plough  drawn 
by  one  mule  is  then  run  along  the  top  of  the  ridge 
or  centre  of  the  bed,  making  the  drill,  into  which 
a  girl  usually  drops  the  seed.  Behind  her  comes 
a  mule  and  harrow,  covering  up  the  seed.  This 
is  done  in  the  months  of  March  and  April.  When 
there  are  no  cold  rains  the  cotton  usually  makes 
its  appearance  in  a  week.  In  the  eight  or  ten 
days  afterwards  the  first  hoeing  is  commenced 
This  is  |iprformed  in  part  also  by  the  aid  of  the 
plough  and  mule.  The  plough  passes  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  cotton  on  both  sides,  throwing  the 
furrow  from  it.  Slaves  follow  with  their  hoes 
cutting  up  the  grass  and  cotton,  leaving  hills  two 
and  a-half  feet  apart.  This  is  called  scraping 
cotton.  In  two  wi  eks  more  commences  the  sec 
ond  hoeinij.  This  time  the  furrow  is  thrown  tO' 
wards  the  cotton.  Only  one  stalk,  the  largest,  is 
now  left  standing  in  each  hill.  In  another  fort- 
night it  is  hoed  the  third  time,  throwing  the  fur- 
row towards  the  cotton  in  the  same  manner  as 
before,  and  killing  all  the  grass  between  the  rows. 
About  the  1st  of  July,  when  it  is  one  foot  high  or 
thereabouts,  it  is  hoed  the  fourth  and  last  time. 
Now  the  whole  space  between  the  rows  is  plough- 
ed, leaving  a  deep  water  furrow  in  the  centre. 
During  all  these  hoeings  the  overseer  or  driver 
follows  the  slaves  on  horseback  with  a  whip. 
The  fastest  hoer  takes  the  lead  row.  He  is  usu- 
ally about  a  rod  in  advance  of  his  companions. 
If  one  of  them  passes  him  he  is  whipped.  If  one 
of  them  falls  behind,  or  is  a  moment  idle,  he  is 
whipped.  In  fact,  the  lash  is  flying  from  morn- 
ing until  night  the  whole  day  long.  In  the  latter 
part  of  August  begins  the  cotton  picking.  Al  this 
time  each  slave  is  presented  with  a  sack.  A  strap 
is  fastened  to  it  which  croes  over  the  neck  holding 
the  mouth  of  the  sack  breast  high,  while  the  bot- 
tom reaches  nearly  to  the  ground.  Each  one  is 
also  presented  with  a  large  basket  that  will  hold 
about  two  barrels.  This  is  to  put  the  cotton  in 
when  ilie  sack  is  filled.  When  a  new  hand  is 
sent  for  the  first  time  into  the  field,  he  is  whipped 
up  smartly,  and  made  for  that  day  to  pick  as  lust 
as  he  can  possibly.  At  night  it  is  weighed,  so 
that  his  capability  in  cotton  picking  is  known. 
He  must  l)ring  in  the  same  weight  each  night  fol- 
lowing. If  it  falls  short,  u  greater  or  less  number 
of  lashes  is  the  penalty.  An  ordinary  day's  work 
is  200  pounds.  A  slave  who  is  accustomed  to 
[licking,  is  punished  if  he  or  she  brings  in  a  less 
quantity  than  that.  There  is  a  great  dilference 
among  them  as  regards  this  kind  ol  labour.  Some 
of  ihuin  seem  to  have  a  natural  ktiack  which  en- 
ables them  to  pick  with  great  celerity,  and  with 
both  hands,  while  others  with  whatever  practice 
or  industry,  are  utterly  unable  to  come  up  to  liic 
ordiniiry  standard.  Puisey  was  known  as  thf 
most  remarkable  picker  on  iJayou  Hoeuf.  She 
picki  d  wiih  both  liands,  and  wiili  such  rapidity, 
ihnt  5()U  pounds  u  day  was  not  unusual  for  her. 
The  coiion  grows  from  five  to  bcvcn  feet  high, 
with  many  branches  interlocking.  There  are  few 
ttiyhls  inori!  pleasant  to  the  eye,  than  n  wide  cot- 
ton field  when  ii  i.s  in  the  bloom.  Sometimes  (he 
slave  picks  dow  n  one  side  of  a  row  and  back  upon 
iho  other,  it  is  necessary  lo  be  extretnely  care- 
ful not  to  brink  the  branches.  '1  he  collon  will 
not  bloom  upon  n  broki  n  branch.  Ejips  never 
Iniled  to  inflict  tiie  severest  chastisement  on  the 
unlucky  servant  who  either  carelessly  or  unavoid- 


ably was  guilty  in  the  least  degree  in  this  respect. 
The  hands  are  required  to  be  in  the  field  as  soon 
as  it  is  light  in  the  morning,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  which  is  given  them 
at  noon  to  swallow  their  allowance  of  cold  bacon 
they  are  not  permitted  to  be  a  moment  idle,  until 
it  is  too  dark  to  see;  and  when  the  moon  is  full 
they  oftentimes  labour  till  the  middle  of  the  night. 
The  day's  work  over,  in  the  field,  the  baskets  are 
"  toted"  to  the  gin-house  where  the  cotton  is 
weighed.  A  slave  never  approaches  it  with  his 
basket  of  cotton  but  with  fear.  If  it  falls  short  in 
weight — if  he  has  not  performed  the  full  task  ap- 
pointed him,  he  knows  he  must  suffer:  and  if  he 
has  exceeded  it,  in  all  probability,  his  master  will 
measure  the  next  day's  task  accordingly.  So, 
whether  he  has  too  little  or  too  much,  his  ap- 
proach to  the  gin-house  is  always  with  fear  and 
trembling.  After  weighing,  follow  the  whippings; 
and  then  the  baskets  are  carried  to  the  cotton- 
house  and  their  contents  stored  away  like  hay,  all 
hands  being  sent  in  to  tramp  it  down.  This  done, 
the  labour  of  the  day  is  not  yet  ended  by  any 
means.  Each  one  must  then  attend  to  his  respec- 
tive chores.  One  feeds  the  mules,  another  the 
swine,  another  cuts  the  wood,  and  so  forth.  Fi- 
nally,'at  a  late  hour,  they  reach  the  quarters, 
sleepy  and  overcome  with  the  long  day's  toil. 
Then  a  fire  must  be  kindled  in  the  cabin,  the  corn 
ground  in  the  small  hand-mill,  and  supper  and 
dinner  for  the  next  day  in  the  field  prepared.  All 
that  is  allowed  them  is  corn  and  bacon,  which  is 
given  out  at  the  corn-crib  and  smoke-house  every 
Sunday  morning.  Each  one  receives  as  his  week- 
ly allowance  3^  lbs.  of  bacon,  and  corn  enough 
to  make  a  peck  of  meal.  That  is  all — no  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
scanty  sprinkling  now  and  then,  no  salt.  When 
the  corn  is  ground,  and  fire  is  made,  a  slice  of 
bacon  is  cut  and  thrown  upon  the  coals.  The 
majority  of  slaves  have  no  knife,  much  less  a 
fork.  They  cut  their  bacon  with  the  axe  at  the 
wood-pile.  The  corn-meal  is  mixed  with  a  little 
water,  placed  in  the  fire  and  baked.  By  this 
time  it  is  usually  midnight.  The  same  fear  of 
punishment  with  which  they  approach  the  gin- 
house,  possesses  them  again  on  lying  down  to  get 
a  snatch  of  rest.  It  is  the  fear  of  oversleeping  in 
the  morning.  Such  an  offence  would  certainly 
be  attended  with  not  less  than  twenty  lashes.  The 
softest  couches  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  log 
mansion  of  the  slave.  The  one  whereon  I  reclin- 
ed year  after  year  was  of  plank.  My  pillow  was 
a  Slick  of  wood.  The  bedding  was  a  horse-blan- 
ket, and  not  a  rag  or  shred  beside.  Moss  might 
be  used,  were  it  not  that  it  directly  breeds  a 
swarm  of  fleas. 

An  hour  before  daylight  the  horn  is  blown. 
Then  the  slaves  arouse,  prepare  iheir  breakfast, 
[ill  a  gourd  with  water,  in  another  deposit  their 
dinner  of  cold  bacon  and  corn  cake,  and  hurry  to 
the  field  again.  It  is  an  offence  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  a  flogging,  lo  be  Ibund  at  the  quarters 
afler  daybieak.  Then  the  fears  and  labours  of 
another  day  begin.  Such  is  the  slave's  daily  lile, 
during  a  |)eriod  of  four  months — the  time  ol"  cot- 
ton-picking, on  the  shores  of  Bayou  Boeuf — a 
region  in  ilie  mid.-.t  of  gloomy  swamps,  and  con- 
sequently concealed  from  that  public  observation 
which  elsewhere  lends  lo  restrain  the  cruelties  of 
slavery. 

Benevolence. — Benevolence  consists  more  in 
the  spirit  with  which  we  give  than  in  the  amount 
which  we  contribute.  One  thing  we  are  to  give 
heed  to,  that  the  "  love  of  Ciirisl  constraineth  us." 
Kiel)  men  may  cast  large  offerings  into  the  trea- 
sury without  the  slightest  personal  inconvenience 


or  self-denial ;  but  when  the  poor  widow  casts  ii 
her  two  mites,  which  is  all  her  living,  we  are  sun 
that  so  exemplary  an  act  of  self-denial  resuiti 
from  a  profound  sense  of  her  obligation  to  God 
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From  tlie  Annual  Monitor  for  1854. 

SUSANNA  BIGG. 

Susanna  Bigg,  [formerly  Horne,]  of  Totteai 
ham,  a  minister,  widow  of  Thomas  Bigg,  deceas 
ed  Twelfth  month  7th,  1852,  aged  85  years. 

Although  this  dear  and  honoured  Friend  had 
been  long  withdrawn  from  active  service,  and 
from  mingling  much  with  her  friends,  she  is  held 
in  sweet  remembrance  by  many. 

Of  her  early  life  we  know  very  little,  but  it 
appears  from  some  memoranda,  that  she  was 
early  made  sensible  of  the  love  of  her  heavenly 
Father,  and  surrendering  her  heart  to  Him,  it  was 
her  earnest  desire  to  yield  in  simple  obedience  to 
all  his  requirings.  At  this  interesting  period  she 
frequently  enjoyed  the  company  and  religious 
labours  of  Thomas  Scattergood,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  long  detained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  his 
judicious  counsel,  and  tender  Christian  sympathy, 
his  watchfulness  of  conduct,  and  his  concern  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Truth,  were  blessed  to  her, 
as  they  were  to  many  others. 

She  was  acknowledged  as  a  minister  by  Tot- 
tenham Monthly  Meeting,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
her  gift  she  was,  during  many  years,  frequently 
and  extensively  engaged — visiting  Friends  in  all 
parts  of  this  country,  and  in  Ireland  ;  and  was 
absent  about  three  years  on  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends  in  America.  ' 

In  the  year  1819,  she  married  Thomas  Bigg, 
of  Swansea.  She  was  anxious  conscientiously  to 
fulfil  the  domestic  duties  which  devolved  upon 
her,  and  was  a  kind  and  judicious  mother  to  his 
six  children.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, our  dear  Friend  returned  to  Tottenham, 
where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  After 
having,  through  a  long  period,  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  her  Lord  and  Master,  the 
evening  of  her  day  was  peaceful  and  tranquil; 
and  in  the  quiet  retirement  thus  permitted  her, 
she  was  still  a  preacher  of  righteousness  in  her 
life  and  conversation. 

About  eight  years  before  her  decease,  a  slight 
seizure  of  an  apoj)lectic  kind,  almost  deprived  her 
of  the  power  of  walking,  and  rendered  her  nearly 
incapable  of  any  kind  of  occupation  ;  but  still  her 
mind  was  bright.  She  was  able  occasionally  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  her  friends,  and  those  who 
were  privileged  to  visit  her  can  testify  to  the 
cheerfulness  and  sweetness  of  her  spirit. 

She  was  not  exempt  from  trials,  varied  in  their, 
character,  but  she  bore  them  with  a  meek  and 
submissive  spirit.  She  was  often  engaged  ia 
enumerating  the  many  mercies  bestowed  upon 
her,  acknowledging,  with  thankfulness,  the  "  quiet 
habitation,"  granted  her  amidst  her  loved  relatives 
and  friends.  She  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
works  of  nature  and  art,  and,  without  improperly 
indulging  in  these  allowable  sources  of  pleasure, 
they  alTorded  her  much  gratification  in  some  of 
her  solitary  hours. 

To  the  poor,  and  th;)se  who  were  in  affliction, 
she  was  a  kind  and  sympathizing  friend,  and  will- 
ing to  distribute,  us  she  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  do,  to  tliose  who  were  in  want.  She  was  not 
only  much  interested  in  the  concerns  of  the  reli- 
gious Society  of  which  she  had  been  so  useful  a 
member,  but  took  a  lively  interest  in  those  bene- 
volent and  religious  associations  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  alleviate  suirering,  benefit  in  different 
ways  our  fellow  creatures,  and  promote  the  cause 
of  Truth  and  righteousness  on  the  earth. 
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Towards  the  latter  part  of  1852,  the  weakness 
o:)ur  beloved  Friend  rapidly  increased,  and  she 
b  ame  much  oppressed  with  illness.  From  a 
fi'hful  servant,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached 
nil  whose  kind  attention  she  had  more  than  thir- 
t  years,  we  learn  most  of  the  particulars  of  the 
csing  scene. 

3ne  day,  when  sitting  in  her  chair,  she  said 
v  h  great  solemnity,  "I  believe  the  work  is  now 
u'omplished."  She  was  silent  for  some  time, 
nJ  afterwards  had  read  to  her  tiie  fourteenth 
capter  of  John,  from  which  she  seemed  to  derive 
seet  consolation,  her  countenance  indicating  that 
S3  was  one  of  those  who  could  receive  our 
I  ssed  Saviour's  word,  "  My  peace  I  give  unto 
)u,  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  1  unto  you. 
i  t  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
f'aid." 

At  another  time,  when  longing  to  be  able  to 
slep  a  little,  she  said,  "But  what  a  mercy  to 
ijve  peace  of  mind — perfect  peace."  On  her 
rendant  asking  if  she  were  in  pain,  she  replied, 
Oh  no  I  I  have  no  pain,  1  am  mercifully  dealt 
Mil ;  thou  must  pray  with  me,  that  patience  may 
1  granled  to  the  end ;  I  desire  that  the  Divine 
^\\  may  be  done.  Tell  my  dear  children,  that  I 
]nember  them  all  in  love.  I  am  ready,  I  hope, 
t  lie  down  in  rest  and  peace  in  the  ever  blessed 
Jjideemer,  and  in  love  to  all  the  world.  1  feel 
1  condemnation,  before  the  righteous  Judge,  the 
('eriasling  arms  are  underneath," 
|0n  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  attend- 
i  t,  who  sincerely  loved  her  mistress,  and  said  to 
Ir,  "  What  a  favour  that  you  are  ready  and 
niting;"  she  looked  very  happy,  her  counte- 
i  nce  beaming  with  joy,  while  she  replied,  "  Yes 
-jdie,  to  live  with  Christ  in  glory, — suffer  with 
t|r  Lord  to  reign." 
She  afterwards  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  fer- 
int,  mental  supplication,  which  was  her  frequent 
pctice  during  her  long  illness,*  and  often,  when 
sp  thought  she  was  quite  alone,  she  would  break 
tth  in  vocal  thanksgiving  and  praise.  She  fre- 
(lently  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  how  unworthy  of  the 
liicies  bestowed  upon  me  !" 
On  one  inquiring  how  she  felt,  she  replied,  *'  1 
t;l  such  quietness — Oh,  what  a  favour!" 
iShe  was  asked  the  evening  previous  to  her  de- 
(jpse,  if  she  would  like  the  usual  portion  of  scrip. 
Ire  read  to  her;  she  assented,  and  listened  with 
ilention  ;  it  seemed  to  yield  her  comfort.  She 
imained  for  some  time  very  quiet,  and  then  was 
lard  to  repeat  in  a  low  voice,  several  passages 
i|scri|)ture.  The  last  words  were,  "Blessed  be 
iS  holy  name."  She  sank  gradually  into  a 
eet  sleep,  so  that  the  precise  time  was  not 
;own  at  which  her  spirit  left  its  enfeebled  taber- 
cle,  for  the  place  prepared  for  it,  in  her  Father's 
use  in  heaven. 


Raral  Economy  of  the  Germans. 

The  account  given  by  Howitt,  of  Germ;in  agri- 
Iture,  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers.  He 
ys : 

Each  German  has  his  house,  his  orchard,  his 
ad-side  trees,  so  laden  with  fruit,  that  if  he  did 
I  carefully  prop  up  and  tie  together,  and  in 
any  places  hold  the  boughs  together  with  wood- 
clamps,  they  would  be  torn  asunder  by  their 
••n  we:ght.  He  has  his  corn-plot,  his  plot  of 
angel-wurtzel,  or  a  place  for  potatoes,  for  hemp, 
c.  He  is  his  own  master,  and  he,  therefore, 
id  every  branch  of  his  family,  have  the  strong- 
t  motive  for  constant  exertion.  You  see  the 
ect  of  this  in  his  industry  and  his  economy. 
In  Germany  nothing  is  lost.  The  produce  of 
e  trees  and  the  cows  is  carried  to  market  j  much 


fruit  is  dried  for  winter  use.  You  see  it  lying  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  You  see  strings  of  them  hanging 
from  their  chamber  windows  in  the  sun.  The 
cows  are  kept  up  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  every  green  thing  is  collected  for  them. 
Every  little  nook  where  the  grass  grows,  by 
roadside,  and  river,  and  brook,  is  carefully  cut 
with  the  sickle,  and  carried  home  on  the  heads  of 
women  and  children  in  baskets,  or  tied  in  large 
cloths.  Nothing  of  any  kind  that  can  possibly 
be  made  of  any  use  is  lost;  weeds,  nettles,  nay, 
the  very  goose  grass  which  covers  waste  places, 
is  cut  and  taken  for  the  cows.  You  see  the  little 
children  standing  in  the  streets  of  the  villages,  in 
the  streams  which  generally  run  down  them,  busy 
washing  these  weeds  before  they  are  given  to  the 
cattle. 

They  carefully  collect  the  leaves  of  the  marsh 
grass,  carefully  cut  their  potato  tops  for  them, 
and  even  if  other  things  fail,  gather  green  leaves 
from  the  woodlands.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
continually  of  the  enormous  waste  of  such  things 
in  England — of  the  vast  quantities  of  grass  on 
banks,  by  roadsides,  in  the  openings  of  planta- 
tions, in  lanes,  in  church-yards,  where  grass  from 
year  to  year  springs  and  dies,  but  which  if  care- 
fully cut,  would  maintain  many  thousand  cows 
for  the  poor. 

To  pursue  still  further  this  subject  of  German 
economy.  The  very  cuttings  ol"  the  vines  are 
dried  and  preserved  for  winter  fodder.  The  tops 
and  refuse  of  hemp  serve  as  bedding  for  the 
cows;  nay,  even  the  rough  stalks  of  the  poppies, 
after  the  heads  have  been  gathered  for  oil,  are 
saved,  and  all  these  are  converted  into  manure 
Ibr  the  land.  When  these  are  not  sufficient,  the 
children  are  sent  into  the  woods  to  gather  moss, 
and  all  our  readers  familiar  with  Germany  will 
remember  to  have  seen  them  coming  homeward 
with  large  bundles  of  this  on  their  heads.  In  au- 
tunm  the  falling  leaves  are  gathered  and  stacked 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  fir  cones,  which  with 
us  lie  and  rot  in  the  woods,  are  carefully  collect- 
ed and  sold  for  lighting  fires. 

In  short,  the  economy  and  care  of  the  German 
peasants  is  an  example  to  all  Europe.  They 
have  for  years,  nay,  ages,  been  doing  that  as  re- 
gards agricultural  management,  to  which  the 
British  public  is  but  just  now  beginning  to  open 
its  eyes.  Time,  also,  is  as  carefully  economized 
as  everything  else.  They  are  early  risers,  as 
may  well  be  conceived,  when  the  children,  many 
of  whom  come  fronn  a  considerable  distance,  are 
in  school  at  six  in  the  morning.  As  they  tend 
their  cattle  or  their  swine,  the  knitting  never 
ceases,  and  hence  the  quantities  of  stockings  and 
other  household  things  which  they  accumulate 
are  astonishinu. 


Letter  of  John  Thorp. 

"Second  month  2d,  1198. 
"Though  1  have  not  written  to  thee  for  a  long 
time,  it  would  be  great  injustice  to  suppose  1  had 
forgotten  thee;  1  do  not  even  suspect  thee  on  the 
same  account,  and  1  am  not  willing  to  be  sus- 
pected ;  I  remember  thee  oiien,  my  dear  friend,  1 
believe  in  the  manner  thou  would  wish  me,  ac- 
cording to,  ability  and  strength  afforded;  and  I 
have  the  comfort  also  to  believe  thou  art  gracious- 
ly remembered  of  God  ;  yet,  like  a  wise  and  ten- 
der father,  he  knoweth  how  to  preserve  his  peo- 
ple humble,  and  in  a  state  of  deep  abasement 
before  him,  because  he  knoweth,  who  knoweth  all 
things,  that  it  is  best  and  safest  for  us.  I  have, 
indeed,  often  observed  with  humble  admiration, 
the  unfailing  wisdom  of  his  discipline  in  this  re- 
sj'ect ;  always  increasing  with  all  his  gifts  and 


favours,  our  humble  abasement  before  him.  See- 
ing in  the  light  the  necessity  of  this,  I  have  often 
fervently  petitioned  for  it,  and  though  painful 
apprehensions  and  many  fears  do  generally  attend 
a  state  of  spiritual  desertion,  as  if  it  was  some 
way  or  other  our  own  fault,  and  the  consequence 
of  some  impropriety  of  conduct,  yet,  as  the  eye 
is  kept  single  to  him  in  submission,  and  the  hun- 
ger  and  thirst  after  his  righteousness  maintained, 
such  shall  at  seasons,  when  it  pleaseth  him,  and 
most  certainly  when  their  days  of  mourning  and 
conflict  here  are  over,  be  forever  filled  and  cloth- 
ed with  it ;  so  that  1  believe  the  Lord  would  have 
us  to  be  encouraged  to  press  forward,  keeping  the 
mark  in  view:  'Be  not  weary  in  well-doing,  in 
due  season  ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not.'  No- 
thing hath  happened  to  us,  but  such  things  as  are 
common  to  our  fellow  pilgrims ;  though  I  know 
the  enemy  tells  a  clear  contrary  story,  and  would 
have  us  to  believe,  that  our  case  and  lot  is  harder 
and  worse  than  hath  fallen  to  the  share  of  any 
other;  but  no  credit  must  be  given  to  him,  who 
was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  who  always 
seeks  to  cast  down  those  whom  he  cannot  exalt 
above  measure.  But  thou  art  not  ignorant  of  his 
devices  ;  the  good  soldier,  thou  knowest,  must  en- 
dure hardness;  and  let  us  always  remember  Him 
of  whom  the  prophet  spake,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief ;  and  can 
we  expect  to  get  to  heaven  without  passing  through 
a  similar  process]  Thou  and  I  have  now  been  long 
engaged  in  the  Christian  warfare,  I  humbly  trust 
not  altogether  unsuccessfully,  we  can  be  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  end  of  the  Christian  race; 
the  crown  is  at  the  end  of  it,  laid  up  for,  and 
shall  be  given  to  those  who  love  the  appearing  of 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge;  which  1  have  no 
doubt  is  thy  case;  I  pray  that  it  may  evermore  be 
mine.  Give  my  love  to  thy  wife,  who  I  believe 
hath  made  great  progress  in  that  way  that  will 
end  in  peace.  O  how  1  long,  how  I  wish  to  en- 
courage all  my  fellow  pilgrims  to  persevere  in  the 
high  way  to  the  kingdom,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  such  as  have  been  long  on  their  journey, 
and  are  at  no  great  distance  from  the  heavenly 
country,  thai  the  strength  of  all  such  may  be  so 
renewed,  that  they  may  run  without  being  weary, 
that  they  may  walk  and  not  faint." 

Vegetable  Instinct. — II'  a  pan  of  water  be  placed 
within  six  inches  of  either  side  of  the  stem  of  a 
young  pumpkin  or  vegetable  marrow,  it  will,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  approach  it,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  morning  with  one  of  its  leaves  float- 
ing on  the  water.  This  experiment  may  be  con- 
tinued nightly,  until  the  plant  begins  to  fruit.  If 
a  prop  be  placed  within  six  inches  of  a  young 
convolvulous,  or  scarlet  runner,  it  will  find  it, 
although  the  prop  may  be  shitted  daily.  If,  after 
it  has  twined  some  distance  up  the  prop,  it  be  un- 
wound, and  twined  in  the  opposite  direction,  it 
will  return  to  its  original  position,  or  die  in  the 
attempt;  yet  notwithstanding,  if  two  of  those 
plants  grow  near  each  other,  and  have  no  stake 
around  which  they  can  entwine,  one  of  them  will 
alter  the  direction  of  its  spiral,  and  they  will 
twine  round  each  other. 

Duhamel  placed  some  kidney  beans  in  a  cylin- 
der of  moist  earth;  after  a  short  time  they  com- 
menced to  germinate,  of  course  sending  the  plume 
upwards,  to  the  light,  and  the  root  down  into  the 
soil.  Alter  a  few  days  the  cylinder  was  turned 
one-fourth  round,  and  again  and  again  this  was 
repeated,  until  an  entire  revolution  ol  the  cylinder 
was  completed.  The  beans  were  then  taken  out 
of  the  earth,  and  it  was  found  that  both  the  plume 
and  radicle  had  bent  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  every  revolution,   the  one  in  its  efforts  to 
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ascend  perpendicularly,  and  the  other  to  descend, 
they  had  formed  a  perfect  spiral.  But  although 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  roots  is  downwards,  if 
the  soil  beneath  be  dry,  and  any  damp  substance 
be  above,  the  roots  will  ascend  to  reach  it. 


It  is  said  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  that  "  he  was 
led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter;  that  when  he  was 
reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  when  he  suffered, 
threatened  not."  And  if  he,  the  Lord  of  glory, 
suffered  thus  meekly  and  unjustly  from  his  own 
creatures,  with  what  face  can  we  ever  complain 
of  any  injury  done  to  us? 


THE  rRIEND. 

SECOND  MONTH  18,  1854. 


The  Memorial  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
Philadelphia,  against  the  extension  of  Slavery  and 
the  repeal  of  the  8th  section  of  the  "Missouri  Com- 
promise," published  in  our  last  number,was  present- 
ed last  week  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Copies  were  likewise  furnished  to  tlie  Pre- 
sident, and  to  each  member  of  Congress,  and  also 
forwarded  to  the  Governors  of  each  of  the  States. 


The  prominent  plea  put  forth  by  the  authors 
and  supporters  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress, 
providing  territorial  governments  for  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  to  excuse  the  clause  permitting  the 
extension  of  slavery  among  the  settlers  of  that 
extensive  region,  is,  that  the  principle  of  self- 
government  l  es  at  the  foundation  ol  all  our  repub- 
lican insiilutii'us,  and  therefore  Congress  has  no 
right  to  imp<i>e  restrictions  bel'ore  hand  on  a  com- 
munity cloiiicd  with  authority  to  legislate  for 
Itself;  but  it  must  be  lelt  to  adopt  such  a  social 
system  and  such  laws  as  it  may  deem  a[)plicable 
lo  the  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be 
placed. 

However  true  such  a  principle  might  be  in  re- 
ference to  a  community  isolated  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  others,  it  is  untrue  and  inapplicable 
10  one  which  in  common  with  others,  foims,  or  is 
10  form  part  ol'  a  general  government,  and  has 
duties  and  obligations  resting  upon  it,  relating  to 
that  general  government,  and  to  the  other  co- 
•  irdiiialc  parts.  The  Constitution  ol'  the  Uniied 
bialcs  njecis  the  princi|)le  now  avowed,  by  pro- 
viding that  each  Slate  added  to  the  Union,  shall 
liave  a  particular  form  of  government,  and  re- 
stricting the  several  Stales  from  exercising  the 
light  of  self-government  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars. 

Were  this  principle  of  -self-government,  (so 
lauded  on  the  present  occasion  in  order  lo  dazzle 
the  peojile,  and  keep  them  from  discerning  ihe 
iniquity  it  is  designed  to  conceal,)  carried  out,  it 
would  necessarily  destroy  the  system  of  slavery 
which  our  venal  politicians  urc  nianifesling  iheir 
w  illingne>s  to  extend  ;  and  it  is  set  at  naught  by 
1ln!  mere  introduction  ol  liie  lerin  into  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  bill.  How  absurd,  and  may  we  not 
any,  how  degrading  it  is,  for  American  slaiesmcn 
to  declaim  about  "  self-government"  as  a  "  funda- 
jneiilal  principle"  in  our  "  glorious  repulilic," 
whilf  bringing  furvvuid  and  urging  liie  adoption 
of  nil  act  lluii  provides  for  the  introduction,  into  a 
region  heretofore  by  solemn  legislative  enactment 
dedicated  lo  Ircedom  forever,  of  a  system  that 
not  only  gives  lo  oni;  ehi.ss  ol  men  the  legal  right 
lo  exercise  absolute  and  uncontrolled  powi-r  over 
anotlii'r  class,  whom  it  lU-prives  of  all  free  agency, 
but  which  in  its  cruel  disregard  of  ihu  dictates  ol 
religion  and  humanity,  reduces  this  down-irodden 
class  to  the  condiiion  ol  cliailuls,  to  be  bought  and 
sold,  lorlurcd  and  destroyed,  as  the  caprice  or  the 


unbridled  passions  of  their  oppressors  ma)'  dictate. 
Where  can  we  find  any  two  things  more  diame- 
trically opposed  than  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  such  a  system  as  this. 

Nor  is  there  any  more  truth  or  force  in  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  "  peculiar  institution"  of  the  South 
is  part  of  their  social  system,  and  therefore  they 
should  have  the  right  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
government,  to  carry  it  into  any  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States.  Apply  this  reasoning, 
if  reasoning  it  can  be  called,  to  polygamy,  the 
"  peculiar  institution"  of  the  Mormons,  and  see  if 
the  country  would  tolerate  a  Congress  that  would 
pass  laws  leaving  it  optional  with  the  inhabitants 
of  a  Territory  or  a  State,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  sell-government,  to  make  polygamy  their 
social  system.  Such  an  act  would  not  only  bring 
upon  our  Government  the  scorn  of  the  civilized 
world,  but  the  people  would  rise  up,  and  with  one 
accord  erase  the  degradinji  blot  from  the  statute 
book.  And  why  ?  because  Christianity  forbids  it  ; 
and  Christianity  underlies  everything  in  our 
"  glorious  republic,"  which  has  any  good  in  it. 

Our  political  and  social  systems  are  supposed 
to  rest  on  Christian  principles,  and  though  habit, 
self-interest,  or  a  want  of  serious  consideration 
continue  to  betray  the  multitude  into  many  evils 
sanctioned  by  long  practice,  yet  any  legislative 
act  which  would  be  generally  recognized  as  a 
gross  violation  of  those  principles,  would  certainly 
be  frowned  down.  Therefore,  although  many  of 
the  men  now  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  act  as  though  ihey  cared 
but  little  for  those  principles,  yet  few  even  of 
them  would  be  base  and  daring  enough,  under  the 
pretext  of  carrymg  out  the  principles  of  self- 
government,  to  concoct  and  urge  the  passage  of  a 
law,  that,  in  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Territory,  or  tlie  admission  of  a  Stale,  should  con- 
tain a  clause  expressly  staling  that  polygamy 
might  be  practised  by  the  citizens,  if  such  should 
be  the  will  o!'  the  majority. 

But  prolific  of  evil  as  this  "  peculiar  institution" 
of  the  Mormons,  must  be,  it  is  not  more  opposed 
to  Christian  principles  tlian  slavery,  and  its  fruits 
can  hardly  be  a  greater  concentration  of  sinful 
enormities  than  those  that  spring  out  of  the  "  pe- 
culiar institution"  ol'  the  South.  There  is  no  other 
system  tolerated  in  a  Christian  land,  which  is  so 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  passions,  while  it  ne- 
cessarily removes  the  reslraints  to  their  indul- 
gence. Jefferson,  who  was  himself  a  slaveholder, 
and  had  experience  in  the  moral  eflects  of  the 
system,  says.  "  ihe  whole  commerce  between 
master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the 
most  boisterous  passions,  the  most  unremitting 
despotism  on  the  one  pari,  and  degrading  submis- 
sion on  the  other."  "The  jiarent  storms,  the 
child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineamenis  of  wrath, 
puts  on  Ihe  same  airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller 
slaves,  gives  a  loose  rein  lo  his  worst  passions, 
and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  exercised  in 
tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it  with  '  odious 
jncutiurULcs.'  "  To  what  extent  this  "  odious  pe- 
cularily"  may  become  impressed  upon  a  commu- 
nity, may  be  judged  by  the  following  transaction, 
narrated  in  a  jiaper  published  in  a  slave  State. 

"  The  burniiiu  of  a  nogro  alive  near  tlie  city  of 
Nutclifz,  nil  uccutiiit  of  which  appears  ia  the  Nuichez 
l''rec  Trader,  is  frighiful.  The  slave  struck  ii  while  luau, 
niid  the  Democracy  of  thai  regjoii,  not  wailing  for  jus- 
tice lo  Uike  its  course,  intiicleii  Lyucli  law.  Tlie  victim 
was  chained  lo  u  irec,  faggou  were  placed  around  him, 
while  he  showed  the  grealest  iudillerence.  When  the 
chivalry  had  arranged  ihe  pile,  in  reply  to  a  question  if 
he  had  anything  lo  say,  he  is  reported  to  have  warned 
all  slaves  to  take  example  by  him,  and  asked  the  pray- 
ers of  those  around.  He  then  asked  for  a  drink  of  water, 
and  after  quailing  it  said — "  Now  set  lire,  1  am  ready  to 
gi>  in  peace."    When  the  flames  began  to  burn  him,  in 


his  agony  he  showed  gigantic  strength,  and  actus 
forced  the  staple  from  the  tree,  and  bounded  from  1 
burning  mass  !  But  he  instantly  fell  pierced  with  r: 
balls,  and  then  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  fiatnes  a 
consumed,  to  show  that  no  such  being  had  ever  exist 
Nearly  four  thousand  slaves  from  the  neighbouri 
plantations  were  present  as  at  a  moral  lesson.  Nun 
rous  speeches  were  made  by  the  magistrates  and  mi 
isters  of  religion  to  the  slaves,  warning  them  that  t 
same  fate  awaited  them  if  they  proved  rebellious  to  th 
owners." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

A  system  which,  under  any  circumstance 
requires  such  a  barbarous  and  j'evolting  spe 
tacle  to  uphold  it,  which  so  demoralizes 
community,  that  ^^magistrates  and  ministers 
religion,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  better  clas!" 
not  only  stand  by  as  approving  spectators  of  tj 
horrible  cruelties  practised  on  the  poor  black,  b 
cause  he  had  "struck  a  white  man,"  but  mal 
use  of  its  sickening  tortures  as  a  warning,  1 
which  they  might  impress  on  the  assembled  slav' 
the  fate  that  awaited  them  if  they  dared  to  pra 
"  rebellious  to  their  owners,"  can  surely  claim  i 
greater  privileges  than  polygamy,  and  our  G 
vernment  cannot  escape  a  deserved  odium,  shou| 
it  persist  in  breaking  down  the  barrier  it  has  itst 
erected  to  prevent  the  spread  of  its  baneful  ai 
destructive  influences. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS.  g 

By  the  Africa  steamship,  we  have  advices  from  Lm 
pool  to  the  29th  ult.  ^ 

No  further  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  except  a  movi 
ment  of  large  bodies  of  Russian  troops  towards  Kalafe 
The  Czar's  conduct  still  evasive.  Austria  has  orderi 
40,000  troops  to  Hungary. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  Nebraska  Bill  is  still  and 
cided  in  the  Senate. 

New  Zor/c— Arrival  of  steamship  Star  of  the  Wes 
bringing  §1,000,000  in  gold  dust.  Deaths  last  wee 
496 — small  pox  57. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia,  deaths,  202.  The  nei 
by  the  Africa  has  caused  a  fall  both  in  wheat  and  flou 
Sale  yesterday  of  3000  bushels  good  red  wheat,  at  f  l.i 
per  bushel. 

WHITELAND  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Those  intending  to  apply  for  the  Summer  Term,  a 
desired  to  do  so,  before  the  end  of  next  month.  F 
particulars,  address 

Yardley  Warner, 
Warren  Tavern  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  P 
Second  mo.  11th,  1854. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

CommiUee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Settle,  Jr.,  No.  1 
North  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eigh 
street,  and  No.  56  Chestnut  street ;  William  Bettle,  K 
14  South  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  Sou 
Fifth  street,  and  No.  227  North  Front  street;  Horatio 
Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chestnut  strecj 
William  Thomas,  No.  242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  j 
South  Wharves ;  Towusend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Ar| 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street;  John  M.  Wl| 
tall,  No.  161  Filbert  street,  and  No.  138  Race  street.  ] 

Visilini/  Managers  for  the  Month. — William  Thomi 
No.  242  N.  Fifth  street.  George  R.  Smith,  No.  4 
Arch  street.  George  G.  Williams,  No.  244  N.  Fil 
street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  11.  AVorthington. 
Matron. — Elizabeth  B.  Hopkins. 


Correction. — In  the  notice  of  the  decease  of  Willii 
Forster,  in  our  last  number,  the  word  "  city"  was  m 
printed  for  country. 


Died,  at.  his  residence,  near  Mount  Union,  Stark  C 
Ohio,  on  the  2nd  of  Twelfth  moulh  last,  of  dropsy! 
the  chest,  Jesse  See,  formerly  of  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  in  tl 
34th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Salem  xMonthly  Me  j 
ing  of  Friends,  Ohio.  Many  tliat  knew  and  loved  b 
mourn  their  loss;  but  we  humbly  trust  he  is  gatheii 
to  the  home  of  the  righteous. 
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I  REMARKABLE  DELUSIONS. 

I  (Continued  from  page  179.) 

"  Delusions  connected  with  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft.  The  narratives  relating  to  witchcraft  fur- 
lish  a  singular  chapter  in  the  history  of  hunnan 
jreduiity.  The  instinctive  tendencies  of  the  mind 
;oward3  religion  are  shown  in  nothing  more  than 
n  the  fact,  that  errors  of  a  religious  type  are  the 
most  deeply  rooted  of  all  which  possess  the  mind 
of  man." 

"Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ancient  magical  practices  arose 
from  the  possession  of  physical  secrets,  known 
only  to  the  initiated.  The  repeated  stories  respect- 
ing books,  and  their  use  in  magical  incantations, 
confirm  this  conclusion.  These  books,  though 
couched  in  mysterious  and  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters, contained,  in  fact,  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy;  their  contents  being,  probably,  not 
very  dissimilar  from  those  now  perused  by  the 
first  students  of  natural  phenomena.  A  name  for 
magical  power  being  once  gained,  the  greatest 
pains  were  taken  to  keep  up  the  reputation. 
Sinan  Raschid-Eddin,  chief  of  the  Ishmaelites  of 
Syria,  appai'ently  performed  the  miracle  of  mak- 
ing a  decapitated  head  speak.  How  «  as  it  man- 
aged? The  explanation  is  very  simple.  A  large 
hole  was  dug  in  the  ground,  into  which  the  body 
of  a  pupil  was  thrust,  and  the  head  appearing 
above  ground,  was  surrounded  by  a  dish  of 
bronze,  having  the  appearance  of  a  basin  of 
blood.  When  the  poor  victim  had,  as  by  previ- 
ous agreement,  delivered  the  message  he  was 
instructed  to  convey,  he  was  killed  to  preserve 
the  secret. 

"  In  these  pretended  magical  appearances, 
many  arts,  perfectly  familiar  in  our  day,  were 
used  with  great  secresy.  Ventriloquism  was, 
doubtless,  extensively  employed.  Automata  were 
not  infrequent;  jugglery  very  common;  burning 
mirrors  and  telegraphs  seem  to  have  been  also 
familiar.  Optics,  including  the  magic  lantern  and 
camera  obscura,  interposed  their  illusions;  whilst 
the  then  ascertained  discoveries  of  chemistry, 
hydrostatics,  and  acoustics,  conspired  to  delude 
the  ignorant  spectator.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  drugs,  odours,  and  unguents,  were  often  free- 
ly used  in  preparing  the  inquirer  for  the  wonders 
to  be  revealed  to  him. 

"It  would  be  impossible,  within  a  brief  com- 
pass, to  convey  to  the  reader  a  due  notion  of  the 
various  ranks  and  degrees  of  demons  once  sup- 
posed to  exert  a  mysterious  influence.  ...  It  is  a 
trite  remark,  that  a  despised  enemy  is  seldom  a 


dreaded  one;  and  these  ludicrous  distortions  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  great  enemy  of 
souls  must,  doubtless,  be  ranked  as  among  de- 
vices of  his  own  fostering,  by  which  he,  who  was 
a  deceiver  from  the  beginning,  seeks  to  delude 
his  victims  into  forgetfulness  of  their  danger.". 

"The  air  swarmed  with  demons,  whose  antic 
tricks,  though  the  relation  of  them  provokes  mo- 
dern disdain,  were  sources  of  real  terror  to  our 
forefathers.  Spain  boasted  of  a  school  of  witch- 
craft, where  the  malignant  arts,  interdicted  by 
the  church,  were  eagerly  pursued.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable what  a  succession  of  laws  were  directed 
against  this  imaginary  crime.  .  .  .  Accusations  of 
witchcraft  were  the  most  serious  charges  preferred 
against  the  Knights  Templars  at  the  suppression 
of  their  order,  and  fifty-nine  of  these  knights  were 
for  this  crime  roasted  in  Paris  before  a  slow  fire." 

"  The  heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc  has  been  often 
related,  and  is  well  known.  Prompted  by  heads 
more  cunning  than  her  own,  she  yielded  herself 
to  the  influence  of  a  fallacious  enthusiasm,  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  France  by  England, 
was  rapidly  imparted  to  others,  and  roused  the 
flagging  spirits  of  a  depi-essed  nation,  though  it 
ended  in  Joan's  miserable  death.  When  captur- 
ed by  the  English,  she  was  accused  of  having 
attended  nightly  meetings  of  demons  near  Dom- 
prine.  It  was  stated  that  she  constantly  carried 
about  her  person  the  magical  plant  called  man- 
drake. She  was  declared  to  possess  a  miraculous 
sword,  to  employ  charmed  banners,  and  to  have 
seduced  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon by  means  of  evil  spirits.  To  these  accusa- 
tions the  innocent,  but  deluded  young  woman  fell 
a  victirn,  and  was  burned  for  sorcery. 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
burning  of  witches  greatly  increased,  and  it  was 
convenient  for  the  Roman  Catholics  to  charge  the 
Waldenses  with  the  crime.  During  the  next 
century,  also,  many  sufl^ered  under  this  accusa- 
tion. In  1515,  five  hundred  persons  were  burned 
in  Geneva  under  the  name  of  witches,  but  really 
for  the  crime  of  heresy.  In  1524,  a  thousand 
persons  suffered  for  the  same  offence  in  Como ; 
and  one  inquisitor  alone  boasted  that  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  years  he  had  destroyed  nine 
hundred. 

"  The  glories  of  the  Reformation  in  England 
were  considerably  diminished  by  the  severe  laws 
passed  and  executed  by  Protestants  against  this 
imaginary  offence.  A  law  of  Elizabeth,  in  1562, 
declared  witchcraft  to  be  a  capital  crime." 

"  The  peruser  of  the  criminal  trials  of  the  Scot- 
tish judicature  will  ascertain  that  charges  of 
witchcraft  occupy  a  considerable  space  in  these 
annals.  Janet,  lady  Glammis,  was  celebrated 
for  her  personal  beauty  and  her  virtues.  By  the 
death  of  lord  Glammis  she  was  left  a  widow  with 
one  son.  Her  hand  was  subsequently  sought  by 
William  Lyon,  a  relation  of  her  first  husband. 
This  man,  when  he  saw  the  object  of  his  attention 
married  to  Archibald  Campbell,  began  to  regard 
her  with  deadly  hatred,  and  accused  her  of  the 
treason  of  endeavouring  to  takeaway  '  king  James 
V.  his  life  by  witchcraft.'  For  this  crime  she 
was  burned,  amidst  the  general  sympathy  of  the 
people.    At  the  same  period,  dean  Thomas  Forel, 


vicar  of  Dolour,  was  similarly  accused  ;  his  crime 
bsing  that  he  had  taught  his  parishioners  the  pa- 
ternoster, the  creed,  and  the  ten  commandments 
in  English,  'contraire  to  all  ouro  acts  that  they 
suld  knawe  what  they  say.'  The  accused  pro- 
duced a  copy  of  the  English  Scriptures  as  his 
authority,  which  act  was  regarded  as  the  strong- 
est aggravation  of  his  guilt.  Pie  was  burned  at 
the  Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh.* 

"The  like  accusation  was  brought  against  the 
celebrated  Scottish  reformer,  John  Knox.  The 
charge,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  prose- 
cuted." 

"  In  Reginald  Scot's  '  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,' 
(1534)  we  find  the  following  observations,  which 
considerably  elucidate  some  of  the  occurrences 
relating  to  this  subject :  '  The  sort  of  such  as  are 
said  to  be  wiiches,  are  women  which  be  common- 
ly old,  lame,  blear-eyed,  pale,  fowle,  and  full  of 
wrinkles — poore,  sullen,  superstitious.'  The  same 
author  gives  an  account  of'  the  order  of  examina- 
tion of  witches  Uy  the  inquisitors.'  This  we  must 
curtail.  Suspected  women  must  not  be  allowed 
to  go  home  after  their  apprehension.  Great  per- 
suasions must  be  used  to  induce  others  to  accuse 
them.  Immunities  must  be  largely  promised  to 
witches  who  confess  and  accuse  others.  The 
children  of  witches  must  be  attached,  and  if  they 
be  craftily  handled  will  confess  against  their  own 
mothers.  Wiiches  must  be  examined  as  sudden- 
ly as  possible,  and  the  inquisitor  must  begin  with 
smaller  matters  first,  so  as  to  throw  them  off  their 
guard.  The  examiner  must  look  steadfastly  into 
their  eyes.  They  must  be  examined  of  all  accu- 
sations, presumptions,  and  faults,  at  one  instant. 
A  witch  must  not  be  imprisoned  alone.  To  secure 
confession,  the  judge  musj  put  on  a  pitiful  coun- 
tenance, saying  that  it  was  not  she,  but  the  devil 
in  her.  If  the  accused  be  hardened  against  com- 
mon tortures,  an  exquisitely  cruel  one  is  to  b© 
adopted.  At  the  time  of  thi  examinaiion,  a  num- 
ber of  instruments,  grieves,  manacles,  and  appa- 
ratus of  torture  must  be  exhibited  before  her  eyes. 
If  the  prisoner  will  not  confess,  the  inquisitor 
must  declare  that  she  has  been  accused  by  others, 
and  then  perhaps  she  will  confess  out  of  revenge. 
Presumptions  and  conjectures  are  sufficient  proofs. 
A  perjured  person  is  a  good  and  lawful  witness. 
If  a  woman's  child  die,  no  matter  how,  witchcraft 
is  to  be  presumed  imless  the  contrary  be  proved. 
If  the  parents  of  a  suspected  person  be  witches,  it 
is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  children  are  so 
too.  It  is  a  vehement  suspicion  if  the  witch  can- 
not weep  at  the  time  of  her  examination  ;  and  yet, 
Bodin  saith,  that  a  witch  may  shed  three  drops 
out  of  her  right  eye.  It  is  more  than  suspicion — 
it  is  evident  proof — if  a  man  or  beast  die  sudden- 
ly where  a  person  accused  of  being  a  witch  hath 
been  seen  lately.  Little  children  may  be  exposed 
to  the  torture,  &c.  It  will  not  greatly  surprise 
the  reader,  if,  amidst  this  apparatus  of  all  kinds  of 
torture,  bodily  and  mental,  it  has  been  calculated 
that,  during  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  average  number  of  annual 
executions  for  this  crime,  in  Scotland  alone- 
amounted  to  two  hundred. 


*  Pitcairn's  Scottish  Criminal  Trials. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


"Nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  marvellous,  if  thus 
ircaled,  infirm  or  semi-insnne  jjersons  ofien  made 
'  confessions' of  the  imputed  crimes.  ' 

(To  \>f  (■uiiUiiiieil.J 


The  Genesee  High  Bridge. — The  bridge  by 
which  the  Bufialo  and  New  York  Railroad  crosses 
the  Genesee  river,  near  Portageville,  is  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  structures  in  this  country,  being 
eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  two  hundred  and 
ihirty-four  feet  above  the  stream.  About  one 
hundred  feet  below  the  bridge  is  a  perpendicular 
fall  in  the  river  of  sixly-six  feet;  hence,  from  the 
top  of  the  bridge  to  the  bed  of  the  river  below  the 
fall,  it  is  three  hundred  feet.  The  Genesee  High 
Bridge  towers  above  all  similar  structures  in 
America;  even  the  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara 
is  only  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high,  and  no 
longer  than  this.  Some  more  definite  idea  of  this 
immense  structure  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing statislics  : — rising  from  the  bed  of  the  river 
are  eight  stone  abulments,  each  thirty  feet  high. 
On  these  rest  the  truss  work  of  wo^d,  extending 
one  hundred  and  nineiy  feet  above  the  abutments. 
On  the  lop  of  this  struelure  stands  the  bridge 
itself,  which  is  I'ourteen  feet  high.  The  base  of 
the  truss  work  is  sevenly-live  feet  in  width,  and 
the  top  of  the  bridge,  twenty-five  feet.  To  fur- 
nish tlie  timber  for  it,  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land  iiav(^  been  required.  More  than  a 
million  and  a-half  I'cet  of  timber,  board  measure, 
have  been  used  in  the  con- truciion,  together  wiih 
sixty  tons  of  iron  in  bolts.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted in  eighteen  months,  at  a  cost  of  about 
^140,000.  The  bridge  was  designed  by  H.  C. 
Seymour;  and  so  perfect  is  the  model,  that  from 
the  supporting  truss-work  any  piece  of  timber  can 
be  removed,  in  case  it  becomes  defective,  and  a 
new  one  placed  in  its  stead,  without  aflecling  (he 
strength  ol  the  work;  or  displacing  any  other  tim- 
ber. The  truss-work  is  composed  chiefly  of  tim- 
bers placed  on  their  ends  in  an  upright  position, 
and  so  braced,  and  counter-braced,  and  the  whole 
structure  made  so  firm,  that  it  is  estimated  it  will 
sustain  with  safely  twenty  times  the  weight  of  any 
train  that  can  pass  over  ii. — Annual  of'  Scientific 
Discovery. 

"  There  is  not  a  more  common  error  of  self- 
deception  than  u  habit  of  considering  our  stations 
in  life  so  ill-suiied  to  our  powers,  us  to  be  unwor- 
thy of  calling  out  u  full  and  proper  exercise  of 
our  virtues  and  talents." 


A  Fortune  spent  upon  a  Book. — The  Demo- 
cratic  Review  says,  that  the  most  cosily  under- 
taking ever  attempted  by  a  single  individual, 
of  a  literary  character,  which  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  as  the  magnificent  work  on  the  abo- 
rigines  of  Mexico,  by  the  lute  Lord  Kingsborough. 
This  stupendous  work  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced at  the  enormous  cost  to  the  author  of 
£30,000  or  8150,000.  It  is  comprised  in  seven 
immense  folio  volumes,  embellished  by  about  one 
thousand  superb  illustrations,  coloured  so  exqui- 
sitely as  to  represent  the  originals  with  the  most 
faithful  exactness.  These  volumes  are  of  sucli 
extraordinary  dimensions  as  to  be  almost  unport- 
able.  This  unjirecedenled  instance  of  munificence 
in  the  patronage  of  literaiure,  is  rendered  the  more 
astonishing,  from  the  lamentable  liict  of  its  hav- 
ing proved  the  ruin  of  the  |)rojcctor.  Not  only 
did  this  enthusiastic  nobleman  undertake  todc-| 
fray  the  entire  expense  attending  the  publication,  j 
in  every  iti  m  of  which,  as  might  have  been  ex-  j 
pected,  he  had  to  meet  the  most  exorbitant  charges, ' 
but  he  acluully  determined  on  having  but  a  very] 


limited  number  of  copies  printed,  we  believe  only 
fifty,  after  which,  the  lithographic  drawing  from 
which  the  plates  were  taken,  were  erased.  The 
copies  were  printed  for  gratuitous  presentation  to 
the  several  royal  and  public  libraries  in  Europe. 
It  is  painful  to  add,  that  this  noble  patron  of  liter- 
ature and  the  arts,  actually  died  in  debt,  a  few 
years  since,  a  sad  instance  of  self-immolation  to 
his  munificence,  in  a  prison  in  Dublin.  A  copy 
of  this  gorgeous  work  "is  in  the  Philadelphia 
Library. 

For  "  'I'he  Krieiid." 

The  First  Day  of  the  Week. 

It  was  ihought  the  following  synojisis  of  the 
Opinion  recently  delivered  by  Chiel' Justice  Black, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  relation 
to  travelling  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  might 
be  interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend." 

It  appears  that  the  driver  of  an  omnibus  had 
been  convicted  before  an  alderman,  of  driving, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  "certain  horses  to 
which  was  attached  an  omnibus  in  which  certain 
persons  were  carried  over  the  streets  of  the  city 
of  Pittsburg,  and  from  the  said  city  over  and 
along  certain  roads  within  the  county  of  Alle- 
gheny." The  case  having  been  carried  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  conviction  was  quashed,  and 
the  opinion  Irom  which  the  following  extracts  are 
made,  delivered  by  Justice  Black. 

From  the  facts  presented  before  the  court,  it 
was  pretty  satisfactorily  ascertained,  "that  the 
vehicles  were  used  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
lor  purposes  which  are  not  only  innocent,  but 
meritorious  and  praiseworthy."  "The  inhabit- 
ants of  Lawrrnceville  (a  town  three  miles  distant 
from  Pittsburg,  and  between  which  places  the 
omnibus  in  question  was  passing)  prefer  a  resi- 
dence there  for  reasons  of  taste,  economy  or 
health.  But  being  a  mere  suburb  of  Pittsburg, 
their  business  through  the  week,  and  their  reli- 
gious duties  on  Sunday,  require  most  of  them  to 
be  in  the  city.  The  convenience  of  an  omnibus 
to  carry  them  and  their  families  to  church,  was  a 
motive  which  is  proved  to  have  influenced  at  least 
some  of  them  in  the  selection  of  that  place.  With- 
out this  mode  of  conveyance,  there  are  great 
numbers  who  would  be  wholly  deprived  of  all 
ecclesiastical  communion  with  the  people  of  their 
own  faith,  they  having  no  places  of  worship 
nearer  than  Pittsburg;  they  are  not  able  to  keep 
carriages,  and  the  roads  are  generally  in  a  con- 
dition which  makes  travelling  on  foot  diflicult  for 
anybody,  and  impossible  for  women,  children, 
and  persons  of  infirm  health.  The  whole  business 
is  conducted  with  the  utmost  propriety.  The 
proof  is  lull  that  all  disorderly  persons  were  turn- 
ed and  ke|)t  out."  The  agent  of  the  line  testified 
that  "the  vehicles  were  run  on  Sundays  with 
special  reference  to  (he  liours  at  which  the  reli- 
gious congregations  assemble  and  dismiss,  and 
not  either  as  often,  or  at  the  same  times,  as  on 
other  days." 

"  It  is  important  that  the  laws  which  relate  to 
this  oflencc  should  be  properly  administered.  A 
general  suspension  of  ordinary  employment  at 
regularly  recurring  periods,  is  universally  admit- 
ted to  have  good  ellecis  on  the  physical,  moral, 
and  pecuniary  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  Ibr 
these  worldly  reasons  alone  that  the  law  of  1794 
was  made.  No  sane  man  can  read  the  constitu- 
tion and  believe  that  the  government  has  a  ri-'ht 
to  cnlorce  the  observance  of  this  or  any  other 
religious  duly  as  such. 

"The  statute  is  capable  of  being  perverted  by 
a  loose  construction  to  purposes  I'ur  which  it  was 
never  intended.    Being  the  only  point  of  possible 


contact  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  it 
natural  enough  that  some  who  have  not  ful 
learned  the  important  principle  of  toleration,  shou 
desire  to  make  it  rule  hard.  Besides,  it  happei 
unfortunately  that  this  is  the  very  subject  i 
which  the  opinions  of  the  several  sects  are  at  tl 
greatest  variance."  .... 

"  We  are  not  to  decide  between  these  conflictii 
doctrines.    The  law  protects  them  all,  but  adop 
none  as  a  favourite.    It  regards  the  sincere  pr 
fessors  of  every  faith  with  equal  eye,  and  leav' 
even  the  sin  ol'  hypocrisy  to  be  punished  "by  Hi 
who  alone  knows  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  Tl 
government  has  no  more  authority  on  this  que 
tion  of  observing  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the 
it  has  on  the  other  disputes  of  polemic  theolog; 
It  may  as  well  attempt  to  make  men  unanimo* 
on  the  duties  of  prayer,  devout  meditations,  ba 
tism,  or  the  eucharist  as  on  this.    It  is  no  dou 
very  desirable  that  we  should  all  be  of  one  mil 
on  subjects  which  interest  us  so  deeply.  B 
how  shall  such  a  consummation  be  effected  1  Tl 
experiment  of  legal  force  has  been  fully  tried,  at 
is  a  flat  failure.    The  world  has  been  goveriM 
with  very  little  wisdom.    Its  political  histor 
until  we  come  to  that  of  our  own  country,  is  s 
most  an  unbroken  record  ol"  errors  and  of  wrong' 
But  of  all  blunders  the  most  preposterous  is  tl) 
effort  to  advance  religious  truth  by  State  favou  ' 
and  of  all  tyranny  the  most  brutal,  blind  and  x\ 
volting,  is  that  which  punishes  a  man  for  the  siij 
cere  convictions  of  his  heart.   Rulers  have  dout] 
less  been  impelled  to  do  it  very  ofien  by  the  be; 
of  motives.   '  Mulo  regnum  vastatum  quam  dar' 
motum,''  said  Philip  V.,  when  told  that  his  persi 
cutions  would  make  ihe  low  countries  a  wasli 
and  the  British  Government  may  have  only  dj 
sired  the  salvation  of  the  Irish  when  it  hangel 
and  slaughtered  them  by  thousands,  and  confij 
cated  their  property  for  honestly  adhering  to  ai 
outlawed  faith.    Such  benevolence  produces  pr; 
cisely  the  same  effect  as  the  most  malignant  hi 
tred.    I  admit  that  there  is  a  great  difference  b 
tween  burning  a  man  to  death  at  a  slow  fire  ar 
compelling  him  to  pay  a  fine,  so  small  that  a  1; 
bourer,  by  diligence  and  self-denial,  can  make 
up  in  a  month.    But  the  difference  is  only  in  d 
grce.    It  was  to  extirpate  \hQ  principle  of  intole 
ance  that  our  Constitution  provided  that  '  ^ 
human  authority  ciin  in  any  case  whatever  coij 
trol  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  an 
no  preference  shall  be  given  by  law  to  any  rel' 
gious  establishment  or  mode  of  worship.' 

"  Those  among  us  who  believe  that  the  institi 
tion  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  has  been  engrafted  c 
the  Christian  system,  and  changed  from  the  se' 
enih  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  have  a  right  i 
propagate  their  doctrine.  But  they  must  do  it  b 
moral  means — by  appeals  to  reason  and  coi 
science — by  their  own  example  of  an  uprigl 
walk  and  conversation  in  life — and  by  charity  i 
those  who  differ  from  them.  They  must  get  ihei 
arguments  from  revelation,  (if  they  can,)  not  froi 
the  statute  book.  Religious  truth  asks  no  favot 
except  that  of  its  natural  freedom.  The  absurdit 
of  planting  an  oak  in  a  hot-house  is  not  more  pa 
pable  than  that  of  sheltering  Christianity  undt 
legal  enactments.  It  needs  no  forcing  glass, 
demands  the  stimulus  of  no  artificial  heat.  B 
the  power  of  its  truth  it  will  conquer  the  world 
but  it  rejects  the  unworthy  aid  which  the  arm  ( 
flesh  is  so  prone  to  offer. 

No)i  tali  auxilio,  nec  defensoribus  istis. 

"If  the  Act  of  1794  be  not  construed  accord! 
ing  to  the  spirit  of  that  religious  liberty  which  thj 
Constitution  guarantees,  the  construction  must  ic: 
evitably  be  wrong,  and  will  lead  to  the  worst  con, 
sequences.    We  need  not  lear  a  union  of  Churc 
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id  State;  of  that  there  is  no  danger.    But  the 
St  interests  ot"  the  country  depend  much  on  the 
verence  of  the  people  for  the  religion  which  is 
ught  them.    Anything  which  is  calculated  to 
ing  Christianity  into  contempt  is  a  deep  public 
jury.    And  how  can  that  be  done  more  etfectu- 
ly  than  by  clothing  it  in  the  coarse  rags  of  hu- 
an  legislation,  patched  up  and  forced  on  by  judi- 
i[  decisions?    Any  advantage  given  by  law  to 
le  sect  over  others,  is  an  irreparable  injury  to 
e  party  so  favoured.    It  will  naturally  be  con- 
rued  into  an  admission  that  it  has  no  vital  truth 
sustain  it.    We  live  among  people  who  scorn 
I  contrivances  to  fetter  the  mind.    Statutes  are 
jcessary  for  some  purposes,  but  nobody  in  this 
)untry  believes  them  to  be  inspired.    Justices  of 
e  peace,  and  aldermen,  and  judges,  and  sheriffs, 
id  constables,  are  useful  in  their  way,  but  they 
re  not  called  and  sent  to  preach  any  system  of 
,  feology  whatever.    Convictions  and  executions, 
les  and  imprisonment,  will  never  be  accepted  as 
guments  by  any  American  who    has  sense 
1  jiough  to  know  his  right  hand  from  his  left.  It 
J,    far  belter  even  for  the  denomination  we  may 
isire  to  help,  that  every  man  should  be  fully 
"jrsuaded  in  his  own  mind,  and  then  suffered  to 
:t  according    to   his    honest  convictions.  Of 
)urse,  if  his  opinions  prompt  him  to  do  what  is 
I   jurious  to  his  neighbour,  the  law  should  stop 
i   m.    But  1  hold  that  the  essence  of  republican 
jerty  consists  in  this:  that  every  citizen  may  do 

i'l  he  pleases  in  regard  to  all  those  things  which 
mcern  nobody  but  himself.    And  with  due  def- 
ence to  the  majority  who  seem  to  think  other- 
se,  I  submit,  that  if  I  choose  to  go  to  church, 
■  even  to  a  heterodox  meeting,  in  a  three  cent 
nnibus  instead  of  a  carriage  hired  for  three  dol- 
■  rs,  or  bought  for  a  thousand,  it  is  nobody's 
,  jisiness  but  mine;  and  neither  I  nor  the  man  who 
rives  me  ought  to  be  punished  for  it. 
"  These  are  general  principles  which  up  to  the 
•esent  time  have  never  been  violated  by  this 
j3urt.    I  am  willing  to  go  now  as  far  as  our  pre- 
jjcessors  have  ever  gone.    But  the  affirmance  of 
lis  judgment  takes  a  wide  leap  beyond  that  mark, 
clears  the  bounds  of  natural  justice  and  leaves 
jil  precedent  out  of  sight  behind  it.    It  fines  a 
lan  fof  carrying  decent  and  good  citizc3ns  to  re- 
gious  meetings,  and  to  other  proper  places  where 
letetofore  it  has  been  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
p.    It  denounces  as  criminals  punishable  by 
iw,  those  men  and  women  who  go  to  church  or 
lisit  the  graves  of  their  friends  or  take  the  air  on 
jUnday,  and  whose  poverty  compels  them  to  go 
y  the  cheapest  mode  of  conveyance.    It  is  true 
lat  those  who  rode  in  the  omnibus  are  not  con- 
icted,  but  no  sophistry  can  make  a  distinction  be- 
iveen  the  sin  of  the  agent  and  that  of  the  persons 
I'ho  employ  him  and  participate  in  his  acts," 
•  Jusiice  Black  appears  in  other  parts  of  the  opin- 
^)n  to  have  had  a  care  lest  in  deciding  this  case, 
e  might  give  an  unwarrantable  license  to  impro- 
■erly  disposed  persons  to  pursue  unnecessary  avo- 
mions  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  it  is 
ery  important  should  be  held  in  view. 

"Being  sensible  of  my  infirmities,  I  bemoan 

fiyself  unto  Him,  feeling  that  faith  which  gives 
ictory,  and  keeps  me  low  in  a  sense  of  my  own 
veakness ;  yet  quickens  me  in  a  lively  hope  of 
eeing  Satan  trodden  under  my  feet,  by  the  grace 
)f  God,  which  is  all  sufficient.  For  I  feel  and 
Lnow  where  my  hope  lieth ;  and  when  I  slip  in 
vord  or  thought,  I  know  my  Advocate  ;  and,  hav- 
ng  recourse  to  him,  feel  pardon  and  healing: 
joing  on  to  overcome,  watching  against  that 
vhich  easily  besets  me.  And  I  do  believe  the 
memy  cannot  prevail  over  me;  although  he  is 


suffered  to  prove  me,  that  I  might  keep  continu- 
ally on  the  watch,  and  place  my  whole  depend- 
ence on  the  Lord,  who  only  can  make  war  with 
the  dragon,  and  by  this  discovery  of  my  own 
weakness,  I  am  also  taught  to  be  tender  of  the 
tempted.  Sweet  is  this  state,  though  low  :  for  in 
it  I  receive  my  daily  bread  which  is  given  of  the 
Lord  ;  for  I  cannot  live  to  him,  but  as  he  breath- 
eth  the  breath  of  life  upon  me  every  moment." — 
Mary  Penington. 

For  "Thp  Frien'l." 

The  Body  and  its  Members. 

Having  lately  met  with  the  following  article  in 
the  British  Friend,  I  am  induced  to  forward  it  for 
the  perusal  of  the  readers  of  "The  Friend,"  be- 
lieving it  to  express  the  feelings  of  some  who  are 
indeed  mourners  amongst  us,  and  whose  prayers 
are  ofttimes  put  up  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  that  He 
would  be  pleased  yet  once  more  to  cause  our  Zion 
to  arise  and  shake  herself  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  and  put  on  her  beautiful  garments,  and 
shine  forth  even  as  in  ancient  days. 

M. 

"Desolating  are  the  effects  produced  in  the 
Church  by  individual  unfaithfulness  and  disobe- 
dience to  the  quickening,  sanctifying  operations 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  the  heart. 

In  such  a  state,  conformity  to  the  world  ensues, 
instead  of  that  transformation  under  the  Divine 
power,  by  which  the  mind  is  renewed,  and  the 
good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God 
truly  proved.  When  unhappily  the  spirit  of  the 
world  prevails  amongst  the  individual  members 
of  a  religious  society,  may  it  not  be  reasonably 
interred  that  the  whole  body  becomes  deeply  af- 
fected, and  paralyzed  as  it  were,  by  the  death- 
producing  cause?  For  the  life  no  longer  circu- 
lating freely  through  its  various  channels,  even 
those  organs  in  which  vitality  is  maintained  may 
be  too  oppressed  to  perform  their  functions  fully. 
And  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  unless  we  grow  up 
into  Him  in  all  things,  who  is  the  head,  even 
Christ,  from  whom  alone,  as  the  apostle  testifies, 
'  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together,  and  com- 
pacted by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure 
of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto 
the  edifying  of  itself  in  love,'  For  want  of  this 
growing  up  into  the  source  of  all  spiritual  life, 
that  which  had  once  been  quickened  into  a  degree 
of  healthy  existence  and  activity,  dwindles  and 
decays. 

The  feet,  for  which  straight  paths  have  not 
been  made,  are  easily  lamed  and  turned  from  the 
ways  of  Zion  ;  the  eye  not  being  kept  single, 
loses  its  clearness  of  vision,  and  receives  not  the 
pure  light  by  and  in  which  true  discernment  is 
given ;  and  the  ear  that  has  long  been  inattentive 
to  the  gentle  monitions  of  the  heavenly  Teacher, 
grows  dull  and  heavy,  incapable  of  distinguishing 
the  voice  of  the  Shepherd  from  that  of  the 
stranger. 

This  is  a  mournful  picture  of  the  results  of  un- 
faithfulness, whether  it  be  regarded  in  an  indivi- 
dual or  in  a  collective  point  of  view;  and  it  is  not 
less  true  than  mournlul.  The  knowledge  that 
spiritual  life  may  have  been  declining  in  our 
minds  some  length  of  time  before  the  effects  are 
generally  apparent,  should  give  additional  stimu- 
lus to  all  who  profess  the  name  of  Christ  to  obey 
the  sacred  admonition,  '  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye 
enter  into  temptation.' 

Many  evidences  might  be  adduced  of  the  affec- 
tions being  set  on  earthly  instead  of  heavenly 
things,  but  a  few  will  suffice. 

One  striking  proof  of  the  leavening  influence 


of  the  world,  is  given  in  the  lax  attendance  of 
meetings,  especially  on  days  when  those  meetings 
interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  business,  or  of  earth- 
ly gratification  :  and  even  when  so  assembled,  if 
the  living  are  not  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead, 
what  coldness  and  formality  are  felt,  and  how 
does  the  absence  of  true  spiritual  exercise,  and 
reverent  waiting  on  the  Most  High  prevent  the 
flowing  forth  of  those  s: reams  of  refreshing  from 
His  presence  which  are  designed  to  water  the 
heritage  of  God.  But  more  desolating  still  the 
effect,  if  any,  not  fitted  to  move  in  the  affairs  of 
the  church  through  submission  to  the  turnings 
and  overturnings  of  the  Divine  hand,  should  pre- 
sume to  do  so  in  the  will  and  wisdom  and  autho- 
rity of  man.  The  strength  of  the  mere  natural 
understanding,  the  energies  of  mind  which  have 
sufficed  to  crown  worldly  avocations  with  success, 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  service  of  Him  in 
whose  sight  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolish- 
ness. 

The  excellent  discipline  transmitted  to  us  by 
our  worthy  predecessors,  was  established  by  them 
in  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  Truth ;  prepared 
by  deep  spiritual  baptisms,  and  qualified  by  the 
fresh  anointings  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  they  were 
enabled  to  administer  and  maintain  that  discipline 
in  the  power  in  which  it  was  given  forth.  The 
spirit  of  judgment  was  not  withheld  from  those 
who  sat  in  judgment,  for  they  sought  it  at  the  cost 
of  parting  with  all  that  stood  in  the  way  of  taking 
up  their  cross  and  following  Him,  for  the  excel- 
lency of  whose  knowledge  they  counted  all  things 
but  loss.  Tlieir  ohject  was  to  win  Christ,  not  the 
perishing  honours,  treasures,  or  pleasures,  of  a 
world  that  quickly  passeth  away,  and  whose 
friendship  is  enmity  with  God.  And  thus  must 
it  be  with  us  in  the  present  day,  if  we  desire  to 
see  the  glory  of  the  Lord  again  arise  and  shine 
amongst  us.  Similar  qualifications  for  usefulness 
in  His  service,  must  be  sought  at  the  feet  of  the 
Master,  and  in  the  bearing  of  the  daily  cross. 
Anything  short  of  this  experience  is  but  literal 
knowledge.  The  form  may  be  there,  but  the 
spirit  ivhich  should  animate  it,  is  wanting. 

A  feeble  outline  has  thus  been  sketched  of 
some  of  the  consequences  of  unfaithfulness  to  the 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  the  heart ; 
the  blessed  effects  of  an  opposite  course,  what 
pen  can  adequately  portray  ! 

Desires  are  raised  that  all  the  members  of  our 
Society,  may  be  made  living  members,  '  holding 
the  Head'  that  thereby  the  body,  by  joints  and 
bands  having  nourishment  ministered  and  knit 
together  may  increase  with  the  increase  of  God. 

Were  we  'buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,'  and 
therein  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead,'  true  harmony  and  unity  would  be  known 
within  our  borders.  Taught  by  the  Lord,  we 
should  mind  the  same  things,  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, hear  and  obey  the  warning  and  uniting 
voice  of  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls. 
Zion  bfing  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  con- 
verts with  righteousness,  judges  would  be  restored 
as  at  the  first,  and  counsellors  as  at  the  begin- 
ning; every  part  of  the  body  would  be  in  its  right 
allotment,  the  spiritual  senses  would  be  exercised 
to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  and  the  spirits 
would  be  tried,  whether  they  are  of  God  or  not. 
The  only  true  ground  of  safety  and  union  (in 
which  earthly  wisdom  and  policy  are  excluded, 
to  the  annihilation  of  self,  and  the  humiliation  of 
the  creature)  would  be  experienced  to  be  that  so 
beautifully  and  touchingly  set  forth  in  the  suppli- 
cation  of  our  Redeemer,  '  I  in  them  and  thou  in 
me,  that  we  may  be  made  perfect  in  one.' 

Gathered,  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  into  com- 
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munion  with  its  Head— the  Church— a  living 
body— composed  of  living  members— would  be 
sale  upon  the  eternal  Rock,  and  no  weapon  Ibrm- 
ed  against  it  should  prosper.  Z." 

Selected. 

WEEP  NOT  FOR  THE  JUST. 
Mournful  daughter  of  Zion  !  oh,  why  art  thou  weeping? 

Thy  princes  and  prophets  to  glory  are  gone ; 
The  redeemed  and  ransomed  in  Jesus  are  sleeping, 

The  conflict  is  past,  and  the  victory  won. 

Dost  thou  weep  for  the   church  ?   lo  1  in  freshness 
anointed, 

Other  sons  shall  rise  round  her  for  priests  ot  the 
Lord ; 

Other  judges  to  Zion's  chief  seats  be  appointed, 

And  Jehovah's  high  name  be  proclaimed  and  adored. 

Dost  thou  weep  for  the  world  and  its  dark  desolations, 
Where  like  beacons  they  shone  and  illumined  the 
night? 

Lo  I  the  bright  morn  of  Salem  spreads  far  o'er  the  na- 
tions, 

And  their  nobles  bow  down  at  the  blaze  of  its  light. 

Does  thy  love  for  thernselves  prompt  thy  heart  to  deplore 
them, 

As  thy  fathers  in  Christ  and  the  friends  of  thy  way? 
Behold  I  greater  love  than  was  thine  is  spread  o'er 
them. 

And  a  love  beyond  theirs  is  thy  guardian  and  stay 

Oh  jveep  not  for  the  just!  for  their  lamps  were  kept 
burning ; 

They  were  pilgrims  with  meekness  and  mercy  en 
dowed ; 

They  were  called  from  a  pathway  of  dimness  and 
mourning, 

To  a  land  without  sorrow — a  day  without  cloud. 

Oh  weep  not  for  the  faithful  I  their  warfare  is  ended — 
Their  Sabbath  eternal — unsullied  their  rest; 

And  their  purified  spirits  in  brightness  ascended. 
Communion  to  hold  with  the  sainted  and  blest. 

Arise  then  and  cast  off  thy  sackcloth  and  sadness, 

Anoint — and  thy  beautiful  garments  put  on! 
Tune  thy  harp  to  the  sweet  songs  of  praises  and  glad 
ness, 

For  the  grave  is  subdued — and  the  victory  won. 

Selected. 

THE  CHILD'S  DESIRE. 
I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old, 

When  Jesus  was  here  among  men, 
How  he  called  little  children  as  lambs  to  his  fold, 

I  should  like  to  have  been  with  them  then. 
I  wish  that  his  hands  had  been  placed  on  my  head, 

That  his  arms  had  been  thrown  around  me, 
And  tliat  I  might  have  seen  his  kind  look  when  he  said, 

"Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  me." 

Yet  still  to  his  footstool  in  prayer  I  may  go, 

And  ask  for  a  share  in  his  love  ; 
And  if  I  thus  earnestly  seek  him  below, 

I  shall  see  him  and  hear  hira  above, 
In  that  Ijcautiful  place  he  is  gone  to  prepare 

For  all  who  are  washed  and  forgiven  ; 
And  many  dear  children  are  gathering  there, 

"For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

But  thousands  and  thousands,  who  wander  and  fall, 

.Never  heard  of  that  heavenly  home  ; 
I  should  like  them  to  know  there  is  room  for  them  all, 

And  that  Jesus  has  bid  them  to  come. 
I  long  for  the  joy  of  that  glorious  time, 

The  sweetest  nnd  brightest  and  best, 
When  the  dear  little  children  of  every  clime 

Shall  crowd  lo  his  arms,  and  be  blessed. 


and  terrible  alterations;  eighteen  years  civil  wars  tender  good  will  to  the  called  of  God,  that  hav 


in  England,  besides  many  dreadful  sea  fights  ; 
he  crown  or  command  of  England  changed  eight 
times,  Episcopacy  laid  aside  fourteen  years,  Lon- 
don burnt  by  Papists  and  more  stately  built  again. 
Germany  wasted  300  miles,  200,000  Protestants 
murdered  in  Ireland  by  the  Papists,  this  towne 
thrice  stormed,  once  taken  and  plundered.  He 
went  through  many  terrible  and  divers  conditions, 
found  rest,  joy,  and  happiness  only  in  holiness, 
the  faith,  feare,  and  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
He  died  the  20lh  April,  and  lieth  here  buried, 
1  6  8  4. 
"  Come  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly. 

"  HOLINESS   IS  man's  HAPPINESS." 


For  •'The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

THOMAS  ELLIS. 
(Continued  from  page  180.) 

Thomas  Ellis  came  to  Pennsylvania  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1683,  and  settled  amongst 
the  Welch  Friends,  west  of  the  river  Schuylkill. 
His  service  among  the  early  settlers  was  great. 
About  the  year  1685,  he  felt  a  concern  to  visit 
Friends  in  his  native  land.  His  friends  say, 
"  Service  he  had  in  many  places  there,  and  many 
were  glad  to  see  his  face  once  more,  that  they 
might  be  helped  on  their  way,  by  the  power  that 
accompanied  him.  After  some  time  he  returned 
here  to  iiis  family  again,  and  was  of  good  ser- 
vice." Thomas  Ellis  was  one  of  William  Penn's 
commissioners,  and  of  course  some  public  busi- 
ness fell  to  his  share,  yet  the  cause  of  holiness 
and  Truth  appears  to  have  been  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  We  have  little  left  to  show  the  labours  of 
the  faithful  in  that  day,  and  particularly  such  as 
were  members  of  Monthly  Meetings,  to  the  min- 
utes of  which  we  have  no  access.  The  only  trace 
of  his  travels  which  1  have  met  with,  is  liberty 
granted  him  lo  visit  with  Samuel  Jennings,  the 
meetings  and  Friends  in  New  England.  This 
was  early  in  1688.  His  memorialists  conclude 
their  account  with  these  words :  "  So  in  the  year 
1688  he  departed  this  life  in  peace,  and  was  buried 
at  the  burying  place  near  the  meeting-house  in 
Haverford,  the  8th  day  of  the  Eleventh  month." 

"  Though  his  body  is  removed  from  us,  yet  the 
life  and  power  that  attended  and  supported  him  in 
all  his  service  and  labour,  is  still  amongst  us, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  is  carrying 
on  His  great  work  through  them  that  are  faithful. 
Truly  their  names  are  worthy  to  be  kept  on  re- 
cord for  the  encouragement  and  benefit  of  those 
that  are  yet  unborn," 

JOHN  SONGHURST. 

The  residence  of  this  Friend  before  he  emi- 
grated to  America  was  at  Coneyhurst,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex.  He  was  convinced  quite  early, 
and  had  his  portion  of  suflerings  with  iiis  afflicted 
brethren.  In  1GG3,  he  was  imprisoned  for  tythes. 
In  1670,  he  was  pulled  down  whilst  preaching  in 
London.  In  1673,  he  was  fined  £20  for  preach- 
ing. John  Whiting  says,  "  he  was  a  brave,  emi- 
nent man,  as  well  as  minister,  who  had  a  very 
fine  testimony,"  "  He  wrote  a  very  notable 
book,  entitled  '  A  testimony  of  love  and  good  will, 
unto  all  them  who  desiie  to  come  to  enjoy  an 
everlasting  being  with  the  Lord,  when  days  in 
this  world  will  have  an  end,'  in  the  year  1680. 
Which  shows  lie  was  lull  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
had  a  lar<ic  and  living  testimony  to  bear  for  the 
In  the  year  1681,  he  published 


An  Eventful  Life. — An  ancient  tombstone,  in 
Bolton,  England,  bears  ihc  following  inscription  : 
"  John  Askew,  the  servant  of  God,  was  born  in 
London  in  1608,cnmo  into  this  towne  1(329,  mar- 
ried Mary  the  daughter  of  Jumcs  Crompion  of 
Breightmut  1636,  with  whom  he  lived  comloriably 
twenty  years,  nnd  begat  lour  sons  nnd  six  daugh- 
ters.   Since  then  he  lived  solo  to  the  day  of  his  good  of  others  __,„„.  ,  ,  

denth.    In  his  lime  were  many  great  changes  | another  work,  entitled An  epislfe'  of  loVoTnd 


in  any  measure  answered  their  call." 
From  this  we  give  copious  extracts, 
"Dear  Friends, — The  love  of  God  hath  bee  I 
large  unto  us,  in  causing  the  day  to  break  forthj 
that  many  have  desired  to  see,  and  the  day  stal 
to  arise  with  its  great  and  glorious  brightness 
That  morning-glory  which  hath  caused  many  t 
rejoice  in  the  light  of  it.  The  breaking  forth  c 
it  was  lo  all  that  beheld  it  amiable, — and  ver  j 
precious  to  all  who  delighted  in  it.  It  was 
morning  without  clouds  to  souls  which  had  beej 
in  darkness,  under  a  cloud  of  error;  [to  suc| 
who  had  been]  wandering  about  in  the  dark  nigli 
of  ignorance,  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd, — seeli| 
ing  rest,  and  finding  none, — spending  money  fcl 
that  which  was  not  bread,  and  labour  for  th!! 
which  satisfied  not  the  immortal  soul.  In  thj 
condition  many  ran  to  the  end  of  their  own  witii 
and  were  ready  to  conclude  no  better  state  wasll 
be  attained  lo. 

"  Friends,  had  not  the  Lord  taken  pity  on  i| 
in  that  day,  many  had  been  lost  forever.  But  tli 
Lord,  who  causeth  '  light  to  shine  out  of  darkne'sl 
hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  (fl 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  (| 
Jesus  Christ.'  This  is  a  '  light  to  our  feet,  and  f 
lanthorn  to  our  path.'  It  will  never  leave  us  ij 
darkness  more,  as  we  take  heed  to  it,  but  wil 
be  a  righteous  guide  at  all  times.  All  fortnej 
labour  and  seeking  was  in  vain,  because  we  well 
seeking  in  our  own  wills,  and  according  to  o\\ 
own  inventions, — which  never  found  out  the  wal 
of  life.  Blessed  be  the  Lord, — the  light  no| 
shineth, — the  way  of  life  is  clearly  seen  1  Thi 
which  is  hidden  from  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
found  with  great  joy  to  many  hearts.  Times  (! 
refreshment  are  come  from  the  presence  of  tl 
Almighty,  The  Lord  is  now  planting  many  plen 
sant  plants  in  the  paradise  of  pure  pleasure 
— the  garden  which  he  lakes  delight  in,  Tl 
Sun  of  righteousness  now  shineth  amongst  the: 
that  were  in  darkness,  who  in  time  past  did  ni' 
know  him.  The  inshining  of  his  glorious  liglii 
causeth  the  plants  which  are  of  a  right  seed,  ! 
grow  by  the  water  courses, — to  bud  and  blossoi! 
as  the  rose.  Such  are  beautiful  in  the  sight  'i 
the  Lord,  and  one  to  another.  They  areseasor 
ed  with  grace,  and  are  sweet  and  lovely  lo  bi 
hold, — and  the  Lord  in  this  condition  takes  deliglj 
to  be  with  them.  Considering  what  the  Loi| 
hath  done  for  us,  we  have  cause  to  bless  at: 
praise  his  name,  and  to  have  him  in  our  remen 
brance  forevermore.  Dear  Friends,  can  we  fcl 
get  his  love  to  our  souls,  when  he  appeared  to  i] 
and  overtook  us  in  the  wilderness  of  great  dil 
tress,  when  we  were  running  in  our  own  w| 
headlong  to  destruction.  By  His  outstretcht 
arm  did  he  gather  us  into  his  heavenly  way,  oi 
of  many  ways  and  inventions  set  up  in  the  tiaik 
stale  by  the  will  of  man.  He  brought  us  into  ti 
place  where  he  feeds  his  flock  and  causeth  thei 
to  rest  at  noon.  Such  are  those  brought  to,  wt 
follow  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  his  companion 
and  many  of  them  have  sat  down  there  under  h 
shadow  with  great  delight.  As  we  live  here,  h 
fruit  to  us  hath  a  pleasant  taste,  and  many 
hungry  soul  therewith  is  satisfied.  Nothing  wi 
ever  satisfy  the  immortal  soul  short  of  this  bres 
which  comes  down  from  heaven, — of  which,  the 
that  eat,  and  know  it  their  daily  bread,  neV' 
hunger  more,  but  it  will  be  in  them  a  salisfactic 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life, 

"  O  surely  Friends,  as  we  live  in  a  fresh  r 
membrance  of  these  things, — of  the  Lord's  gre 
love  lo  our  souls, — neither  length  of  time,  disiam 
of  place,  poverty  nor  riches,  things  present  ni 
things  to  come,  nor  any  other  thing  or  crealu; 
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11  ever  be  able  to  caase  a  forgetfulness  to  over- 
te  us,  or  to  separate  us  from  that  love  which  we 
ye  learned  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  is  that  love 
lerewith  he  loved  us  in  the  beginning,  when 
!  were  enemies  to  him,  when  he  followed  us 
tb  his  righteous  judgments,  and  in  them  all  did 
member  us  with  mercy.  He  might  have  justly 
t  us  off,  according  to  our  deserts, — but  he  bore 
ng  with  many  of  us, — passed  by  our  transgres- 
ms,  and  hath  stood  by  us  to  this  day,  or  we 
d  been  destroyed  and  lost  forever.  He  hath 
ought  many  into  his  banqueting-house,  where 
e  feast  of  fat  things  is  known.  The  angel  of 
s  presence  hath  attended  us,  which  is  cause  of 
y  and  rejoicing.  He  is  our  Beloved.  O  Friends  1 
t  none  forget  nor  forsake  him.  Let  us  keep  in 
llowship  with  him,  and  dwell  in  a  living  remem- 
ance  of  what  hfe  hath  done  for  us.  May  we 
2ver  forget  the  spring-time  of  refreshment, 
herein  the  voice  of  the  turtle  was  heard  in  our 
nd  I  The  singing  of  birds  is  come, — the  sweet 
owers  in  God's  garden  are  springing  in  the 
eauty  of  holiness.  The  sun  of  righteousness 
hining  upon  them  causeth  many  to  grow.  They 
re  brought  into  the  image  of  God  again,  which 
as  lost  by  reason  of  sin  and  transgression. 
Ipon  these  the  former  and  the  latter  rain  has 
een  and  is  showered  down,  causing  many  pieas- 
nt  springs  and  streams  to  run. 

'01  the  unalterable,  the  unchangeable  Truth! 
I'ho  can  declare  the  extent  and  worth  of  it !  The 
ungues  of  men  and  angels  are  too  short  to  declare 
Time  would  fail  fully  to  demonstrate  the 
;oodness  of  our  God,  as  it  is  tendered  and  freely 
ninistered  unto  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men. 
To  those  that  receive  it  in  the  love  of  it,  and  con- 
inue  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  it  is  more  than  all 
mtward  things  that  may  be  enjoyed  in  this  life, 
t  is  as  the  oil  of  joy  and  gladness  to  the  souls  of 
hose  that  dwell  in  the  delight  of  it.  So,  dear 
jabes,  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for 
i^ou,  in  making  you  partakers  of  his  great  and 
jlorious  blessings,  which  the  world  could  never 
;ive,  neither  can  it  take  from  you.  We  know 
lot  how  soon  this  life  will  end,  and  therefore  we 
lave  cause  to  prize  our  precious  time.  The  pre 
sent  time  is  our  time;  we  cannot  to-day  assure 
jurseives  that  we  shall  have  another.  Let  us  set 
all  things  aside  that  hinders,  or  is  like  to  hinder, 
the  work  of  God  from  being  carried  on.  Let 
every  one  run  the  race  with  patience  that  is  set 
before  them,  that  they  may  lay  down  their  heads 
in  peace  when  the  body  must  be  dissolved.  The 
glory  of  this  world  will  have  an  end,  and  what 
soever  is  near  and  dear  unto  us  of  it,  must  be 
parted  from.  Father,  mother,  brethren,  husband, 
wife,  children,  relations,  acquaintances,  lands,  liv 
ings,  and  all  things  whatsoever. 

"O  Friends!  all  who  desire  to  have  peace  and 
joy  with  the  Lord,  when  you  come  to  lie  upon 
your  deathbeds,  remember  your  latter  end.  Call 
to  mind  what  you  have  to  do  before  it  is  too  late 
Some  have  fallen  into  this  great  distress.  They 
would  have  given  the  whole  world,  if  it  had  been 
I  possible,  to  have  had  peace  with  God.    The  hour 
I  of  death  hath  come  upon  them  before  they  have 
i  been  aware.    Death  and  sorrow  have  met  toge- 
I  ther,  and  there  has   been  none  to  help.  This 
I  hath  happened  to  some  that  have  been  convinced 
I  of  the  Truth,  because  they  have  not  been  mindful 
1  of  the  Lord's  work,  when  they  have  been  called 
to  it.    There  are  some  now  in  this  stale,  therefore 
am  I  at  this  time  in  love  drawn  forth,  and  in  pity 
to  their  souls, — that  all  may  come  home  to  their 
expected  habitation  with  the  Lord,  and  that  none 
may  miss  their  crown  of  everlasting  life. 

"Friends,  in  love  and  good  will  do  I  write 
these  things,  it  being  laid  on  me  by  the  Lord  of 


heaven  and  earth,  who  hath  been  pleased  in  some 
measure  to  manifest  his  mind  and  will  unto  me, 
and  to  discover  the  wiles  and  snares  of  the  enemy 
of  man's  soul.  A  sense  of  the  inward  state  and 
condition  of  many  has  been  revealed  to  me  by  the 
God  of  my  life,  in  whom  is  my  daily  joy  and  re- 
joicing,— and  I  do  much  desire  that  all  may  come 
to  know  of  the  work  of  God  in  them,  and  that 
none  may  come  short  of  that  rest  which  will  en- 
dure forever.  I  am  minded  to  clear  my  con- 
science of  all  whom  this  may  concern,  or  to 
whose  hands  it  may  come,  that  I  may  be  clear  of 
the  blood  of  all.  That  when  I  am  to  give  up  my 
stewardship  to  niy  Lord  and  Master,  it  may  be 
with  joy  and  not  with  grief. 

"  O  Friends  !  how  deeply  ought  our  concern  to 
be  for  the  good  of  our  souls.  The  Lord  hath 
been  pleased  in  love  to  seek  us  out  where  we  were 
lost,  as  well  as  others,  and  so  bring  us  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  that,  which  this  world  never  knew 
by  all  its  wisdom.  He  hath  also  been  pleased  to 
entrust  us  with  that  which  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  was  never  accounted  worthy  to  know, — to 
the  end  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  an  endless 
life  with  Christ  and  the  saints  in  light.  In  order 
to  bring  and  prepare  us  to  be  fitted  for  this,  Christ 
the  Son  of  God  has  come,  that  he  may  rule  and 
bear  sway  in  all,  and  in  every  man  and  woman, 
over  all  that  is  contrary  to  himself.  Let  all  try 
how  it  is  with  them,  whether  the  Lord  of  life  doth 
rule  and  bear  sway  in  you.  If  so,  then  ye  are 
no  more  your  own.  The  Lord  hath  bought  you, 
and  that  with  a  great  price,  being  no  less  than  the 
laying  down  of  his  hfe,  and  the  shedding  of  his 
precious  blood,  in  order  to  your  salvation.  You 
who  are  purchased  with  this  price,  and  know 
yourselves  redeemed  by  him, — your  chief  delight 
will  be  with  him,  and  to  do  his  will  here  on  earth, 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  But  if  there  be  anything 
that  beareth  rule  in  you,  which  is  not  of  the  Lord, 
in  you  the  Lord's  Spirit  is  grieved.  This  I  see  in 
some  to  my  daily  sorrow.  Notwithstanding  they 
profess  the  Truth,  yet  not  being  steadfast  in  it, 
they  are  not  made  free  by  it,  and  so  are  still  un- 
der bondage.  Such  are  often  tossed  in  their 
minds  because  of  disobedience.  They  are  capti- 
vated by  the  enemy  of  their  souls, — binding  up 
that  which  they  once  destroyed.  People  may 
make  a  show  of  religion,  in  a  great  outside  boast 
and  flourish,  and  yet  be  as  far  from  the  Truth, 
as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  as  to  living  in  the 
true  lile  of  it,  and  knowing  it  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

"  I  have  seen  where  the  Lord  should  rule,  the 
man  of  sin  rule,  yea,  even  in  some  that  have  in 
measure  seen  the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the 
deep,  and  in  many  things  tasted  how  good  he 
hath  been  to  their  souls.  They  are  not  come  to 
follow  the  Lord  fully,  as  honest  Caleb  and  Joshua 
did,  although  they  have  had  long  and  many  vis- 
itations of  God's  love.  The  Lord  had  in  some 
measure  decked  them  with  his  jewels,  and  they 
have  taken  his  jewels  and  decked  themselves. 
They  have  endeavoured  to  mix  that  wisdom  which 
he  hath  opened  to  them,  with  the  nature  and  wis- 
dom, which  is  corrupt,  of  this  world.  In  this 
corrupt  wisdom  of  the  world,  they  consult  how  to 
make  void  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  are  in  the  state 
with  those  v/ho  were  turning  back  into  Egypt 
again." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Signification  of  '■'■Erie.'''' — The  question  is 
often  asked,  "  Why  so  many  storms  and  disas- 
ters upon  Lake  Erie?  Why  the  difference  be- 
tween that  and  the  other  lakes  composing  the 
great  chain  between  the  United  States  and  British 
America?"  It  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  ex- 
treme shallowness  of  its  waters,  which  are  more 


easily  disturbed  than  the  deep  waters  of  its  neigh- 
bours. Hence  the  name  "Erie,"  an  Indian  name 
signifying  "  mad," — "  the  mad  lake."  This  name, 
like  all  Indian  proper  names,  is  very  significant,  it 
betokens  the  boisterous  character  of  Lake  Erie. 

THE  AGES  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  English  Cyclopoedia  gives  the  following 
modes  of  determining  the  age  of  animals: — 

"Amongst  domestic  animals  the  age  maybe 
judged  of  by  the  presence,  absence,  or  change  of 
certain  organs  of  the  body.  The  age  of  the  horse 
is  known  principally  by  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
cisor teeth,  or,  as  they  are  technically  called,  the 
nippers.  In  cattle  with  horns,  the  age  is  indi- 
cated more  readily  by  the  growth  of  these  instru- 
ments than  by  the  detrition  and  succession  of  the 
teeth.  The  deer  kind,  which  shed  their  horns 
annually,  and  in  which,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  reindeer,  they  are  confined  to  the  male  sex, 
have  them  at  first  in  the  form  of  simple  prickets, 
without  any  branches  or  antlers,  but  each  succeed- 
ing year  of  their  lives  adds  one  or  more  branches, 
according  to  the  species,  up  to  a  certain  fixed 
period,  beyond  which  the  age  of  the  animal  can 
only  be  guessed  at  from  the  size  of  the  horns  and 
the  thickness  of  the  burr  or  knob  at  their  roots, 
which  connects  them  with  the  skull.  The  horns 
of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  antelopes,  which  are 
hollow  and  permanent,  are  of  a  very  different 
form,  and  grow  in  a  different  manner  iVom  those 
of  the  deer  kind.  These,  as  is  well  known,  con- 
sists of  a  hollow  sheath  of  horn,  which  covers  a 
bony  core  or  process  of  the  skull,  and  grows  from 
the  root,  where  it  receives  each  year  an  additional 
knob  or  ring,  the  number  of  which  is  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  the  animal's  age.  The  growth  of  the 
horns  in  these  animals  is  by  no  means  uniform 
through  the  whole  year;  but  the  increase,  at  least 
in  temperate  climates,  takes  place  in  spring,  after 
which  there  is  no  further  addition  till  the  follow- 
ing season.  In  the  cow  kind  the  horns  appear 
to  grow  uniformly  during  the  first  three  years  of 
the  animal's  life,  consequently,  up  to  that  age 
they  are  perfectly  smooth  and  without  wrinkles; 
but  afterwards,  each  succeeding  year  adds  a  ring 
to  the  root  of  the  horn,  so  that  the  age  is  deter- 
mined by  allowing  three  years  for  the  point  or 
smooth  part  of  the  horn,  and  one  for  each  of  the 
rings.  In  the  sheep  and  goats  the  smooth  or  top 
part  counts  but  for  one  year,  as  the  horns  of  these 
animals  show  their  first  knob  or  ring  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  their  age;  in  the  antelopes  they  pro- 
bably follow  the  same  rule,  though  we  have  very 
little  knowledge  of  their  growth  and  development 
in  these  animals.  There  are  very  few  instances 
in  which  the  age  of  animals  belonging  to  other 
classes,  can  be  determined  by  any  general  rules. 
In  birds  it  may  be  sometimes  done  by  observing 
the  form  and  wear  of  the  bill;  and  some  pretend 
to  distinguish  the  age  of  fishes  by  the  appearance 
of  their  scales,  but  their  methods  are  founded  on 
mere  hypothesis,  and  are  entitled  to  no  confidence." 

The  Little  Deaf  and  Dumb  Boy. — At  the  ex- 
amination of  a  deaf  and  dumb  institutinu  some 
time  since,  a  little  boy  was  asked  in  writing, 
"Who  made  the  world?"  He  took  the  chalk 
and  wrote  underneath,  "  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 

The  question  was  then  asked,  "  Why  did  Jesus 
come  into  the  world  ?"  A  smile  of  gratitude  over- 
spread the  face  of  the  little  fellow  as  he  wrote, 
"  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation, that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners." 

He  was  then  asked. the  trying  question,  "  Why 
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are  you  born  deaf  and  dumb,  when  I  can  both 
hear  and  speak?"  "Never,"  said  an  eye-wit- 
ness, "  shall  1  Ibrget  the  look  of  sweet  resignation 
and  peace  as  he  again  took  up  the  chalk  and 
wrote,  '  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in 
thy  sight,'  " 

Truly  might  it  have  been  said,  "  Out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  ordained 
praise." 

For  "The  FriiMid  •' 

CDAPTER  FOR  YOUTH.— No.  k 

Usefulness  and  Treatment  of  Lower  Animals. 

"I  would  not  enter  on  tny  list  of  friends, 

(Though  grac'd  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility),  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

****** 
The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 
(And  charged  perhaps  with  venom),  that  intrudes 
A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes 
Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  th'  alcove, 
The  chamber,  or  refectory,  may  die. 
Not  so  when  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 
And  guiltless  of  ofl'euce  they  range  the  air, 
Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field. 
There  they  are  privileged.    And  he  that  hunts 
Or  harms  them  there,  is  guilty  of  a  wrong ; 
Disturbs  the  economy  of  nature's  realm, 
Who  when  she  form'd  design'd  them  an  abode." 

COWPEB. 

"  Let  no  presuming  impious  railer,  tax 
Creative  Wisdom,  as  if  aught  was  form'd 
In  vain,  or  not  for  admirable  ends. 
Shall  little  haughty  ignormice,  pronounce 
His  works  unwise,  of  which  the  smallest  part 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vision  of  her  mind  ? 

****»• 
And  lives  the  man  whose  universal  eye 
Has  swept  at  once  the  unbounded  scheme  of  things; 
Marked  their  dependence  so,  and  firm  accord, 
As  with  unfaltering  accent  to  conclude 
That  this  availeth  nought?"  Thomson. 

Wherever  the  human  mind  has  been  enabled 
to  discover  the  uses  of  created  things,  striking 
evidence  of  wisdom  and  power  appears  in  adapt- 
ing means  adequate  to  ends  ;  in  forming  creatures 
to  suit  their  modes  of  life;  and  in  establishing 
such  relations  between  the  different  orders  as  to 
maintain  the  most  consummate  harmony.  Sure- 
ly, if  in  so  far  as  we  can  see,  usefulness  and  or- 
der are  displayed,  wo  ought  to  conclude  that 
where  we  cannot  sec  by  reason  of  our  finite  un- 
derstanding, there  also  are  use  and  order,  wiih 
which  we  should  not  wantonly  interfere :  that 
nought  "  was  formed  in  vain  or  not  for  admirable 
ends."  There  are,  however,  many  creatures,  the 
uses  of  which  are  apparent  to  any  reflecting  and 
observing  mind,  and  which,  lliougli  entirely  guilt- 
less ofoirence,  are  harmed  and  hunted  in  the  spa- 
cious field  wherein  they  are  |)rivileged.  Bui,  it 
is  lo  bo  hoped,  lliat  amongst  the  youth  of  our  So- 
ciety, the  number  is  very  soiall  who  disturb  "  the 
economy  of  Nature's  realm,"  by  shooling  larks 
and  smaller  birds,  which  are  so  useful  to  us  in 
ridding  the  suil  and  trees  of  worms.  Birds  soon 
iiiid  out  and  n  membcr  wiiere  they  are  undisturb 
ed  or  b»'fricndH(l ;  and  ihoy  will  collect  and  co- 
habit there.  I  have  even  known  them  on  the  first 
report  of  a  gun,  to  llock  quickly  tog(;ther  in  fiehls 
where  gunners  are  excluded.  The  value  of  their 
services  tliere  may  \n:  partly  estimated,  by  uny  one 
who  will  -sit  down  awhile  liefore  sunset,  where  the 
hny-wngons  have  cleared  the  green  sward,  and  ob- 
serve how  numeruus  and  active  are  the  crow-black- 
bird, robin,  nnd  I. irk  ;  their  heads  dipping  almost! 
continually,  telling  the  death  of  hapless  insects. 
The  golden-winged  woodpecker,  the  red-headed, 
the  sap-sucker.s  (improperly  so  called),  and  nut-j 
Jiaichea,  an-  also  very  nsi-lul  on  <>ur  fruii  trees,. 


tearing  out  the  larvae,  each  one  of  which,  if  un- 
molested, and  perfected  in  the  winged  state,  would 
deposit  eggs  enough  to  produce  irom  10  to  100 
of  its  own  kind  for  future  ravages.  It  is  true  that 
the  red-wing  or  starling  is  a  real  corn-thief — 
that  he  not  only  loves  dry  corn,  but  that  he  will 
pull  u|)  the  young  plant  to  gratify  his  palate  with 
a  taste  of  the  milky  liquid.  But  his  plunderings 
and  those  of  the  crow,  and  crow-blackbird,  may 
be  prevented,  by  sowing  a  peck  or  half  bushel  of 
corn,  and  covering  some  of  it  slightly,  along  the 
side  of  the  field  where  they  usually  enter.  The 
cost  of  this  is  trifling  compared  with  the  cost  of 
replanting,  or  gunning  to  kill  a  few  of  the  birds, 
whose  aid  in  destroying  worms  at  other  times  is 
valuable. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  While  affliction  prepares  us  for  felicity,  we 
may  console  ourselves  under  its  pressures,  by 
remembering,  that  they  are  no  particular  marks 
of  Divine  displeasure,  since  all  the  distresses  of 
persecution  have  been  suffered  by  those  '  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy,'  and  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind  himself  was  '  a  man  of  sorrows,  and 
acquainted  with  grief.'  " 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1854. 

WILLIAM  GRlfflSHAW. 

William  Grimshaw,  of  London,  deceased  Sec- 
ond month  5th,  1853,  aged  54  years. 

This  dear  Friend  was  a  man  of  a  meek  and 
retiring  spirit;  he  had  been  for  several  years,  ac- 
knowledged as  a  minister,  and  his  doctrine  was 
sound  and  scriptural,  although  his  communica- 
tions were  frequently  delivered  under  a  sense  of 
much  weakness  and  fear. 

He  had  been,  for  some  time,  in  delicate  health, 
but  no  danger  was  apprehended  until  a  month  or 
two  previous  to  his  decease.  For  the  last  ten 
days,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  on  one  of 
his  children  inquiring  of  him,  if  he  was  aware  of 
his  critical  situation,  he  replied  that  he  was,  but 
added,  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  die  ;  this  has  been  a 
world  of  trouble,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  change." 
On  one  occasion,  under  great  prostration  of 
strength,  he  said,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  lay 
hold  on  the  promises,  and  remarked  to  a  friend, 
that  it  had  been  a  time  of  great  humiliation,  the 
mind  participating  in  the  weakness  of  the  body  ; 
but  there  were  seasons  when  he  could  look  be- 
yond this  scene  of  trials.  At  another  time  he 
said,  he  did  not  think  that  his  would  be  an  exult- 
ing death-bed  ;  he  felt  very  weak,  both  in  body 
and  mind  ;  it  was  all  weakness,  even  his  very 
strength  was  weakness  ;  but,  that,  if  these  feel- 
ings made  him  cling  more  closely  to  the  Saviour, 
they  would  answer  the  purpose  designed.  On 
referring  to  the  decease  of  his  dear  wife,  some 
years  ago,  he  remarked,  that  she  had  a  very 
peaceful,  quiet  close,  and  ho  felt  he  could  truly 
say,  "  May  my  last  end  be  like  unto  her's."  He 
once  observed  ihat  he  had  not  inquired  much  re- 
specting the  probability  of  his  recovery,  as  he  did 
not  feel  anxious  about  it.  On  being  told  that  the 
doctor's  opinion  of  his  case  was  unfavourable,  he 
replied,  "  Then  1  must  look  up  to  God  in  the  hea- 
vens, from  whom  cometh  my  help."  At  another 
time,  he  said,  "  I  want  a  world  of  quiet,  where 
there  will  be  no  more  sorrow,  but  where  peace 
will  flow  as  a  river,  and  righteousness  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea."  When  his  family  were  once 
standing  round  his  bed,  supposing  him  to  be  dy- 
ing, he  burst  forth  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice:  "  Can 
1  doubt  the  love  of  God,  when  I  feel  such  a  glow 
of  It  in  my  heart?"  On  the  First-day  before  he 
dir-d,  at  his  earnest  request,  he  was  wheeled  in  a 


chair  into  another  room;  here  he  had  his  family 
collected  around  him,  and  after  half  an  hour  spec 
in  solemn  silence,  he  desired  to  be  taken  bacli 
On  the  following  Fifth-day,  after  a  night  of  grea 
conflict,  he  prayed  fervently.  Utterance  failing 
he  raised  his  arms  and  waved  them  upwards;  H 
was  desired  if  this  might  be  received  as  a  tokei 
of  rejoicing,  to  repeat  the  motion ;  and  immetji 
ately  he  raised  his  arms  again. 

For  some  hours  previously  to  the  close,  he  ^^i 
peared  to  be  in  a  comfortable  sleep  ;  and  in  thi 
quiet  state  his  spirit  passed  away,  almost  imper 
ceptibly. 


GREEN  TEA. 


In  Blackwood's  Magazine,  for  January,  w( 
find  the  following  quotation  from  a  work  on  thi' 
Tea  Districts  of  China,  by  Robert  Fortune.  Tht 
statement,  which  the  author  says  is  verbatin\ 
from  his  note-book — he  having  noted  down  tht 
process  at  the  time — may  enable  the  drinkers  o 
green  tea,  who  have  an  arithmelrical  turn  oi 
mind,  to  estimate  the  number  of  pounds  of  blue 
paint  they  imbibe  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Blach 
teas  are  not  coloured. 

"  The  superintendent  of  the  workmen  managed 
the  colouring  part  of  the  process  himself 
Having  procured  a  portion  of  Prussian  blue, 
he  threw  it  into  a  porcelain  bowl,  not  unlike 
a  chemist's  mortar,  and  crushed  into  a  very 
fine  powder.  At  the  same  time  a  quantity  ol 
gypsum  was  produced  and  burned  in  the  char, 
coal  fires  which  were  then  roasting  the  teas, 
The  object  of  this  was  to  soften  it,  in  ordei 
that  it  might  be  readily  pounded  into  a  very  fine 
powder,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Prussian  blue 
had  been.  The  gypsum,  having  been'  taken  oiil 
of  the  fire  after  a  certain  time  had  elapsed,  readily 
crumbled  down  and  was  reduced  to  powder  in  th^ 
mortar.  These  two  substances,  having  been  thus 
prepared,  were  then  mixed  together  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  parts  of  gypsum  to  three  parts  oi 
Prussian  blue,  and  formed  a  light  blue  powderj 
which  was  then  ready  for  use. 

"This  colouring  matter  was  appliecl  to  the  te 
during  the  last  process  of  roasting.  About  five! 
minutes  before  the  tea  was  removed  from  the  pans] 
— the  time  being  regulated  by  the  burning  of  a| 
joss-stick — the  superintendent  took  a  small  por- 
celain spoon,  and  with  it  he  scattered  a  portion  ofl 
ihe  colouring  matter  over  the  leaves  in  each  pan.i 
The  workmen  then  turned  the  leaves  rapidlyl 
round  with  both  hands,  in  order  that  the  colourf 
might  be  equally  diffused. 

"  During  this  part  of  the  operation,  the  hands] 
of  the  workmen  were  quite  blue.  1  could  notj 
help  thinking,  that  if  any  green-tea  drinkers  hadi 
beep  present  during  the  operation,  their  taste  would 
have  been  corrected,  and,  I  may  be  allowed  tol 
add,  improved.  It  seems  perfectly  ridiculous  that! 
a  civilized  people  should  prefer  these  dyed  teas  toj 
those  of  a  natural  green.  No  wonder  that  the! 
Chinese  consider  the  natives  of  the  west  to  be  a| 
race  of '  barbarians.' 

"  One  day,  an  English  gentleman  in  Shanghae,  I 
being  in  conversation  with  some  Chinese  from  the 
green-tea  country,  asked  them  what  reasons  they 
had  for  dyeing  the  tea,  and  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  without  undergoing  this  process.  They 
acknowledged  that  tea  was   much  better  when 
prepared  without   having  any  such  ingredients! 
mi.xed  with  it,  and  that  they  never  drank  dyedl 
teas   themselves;   but  justly  remarked  that,  asf 
foreigners  seemed  to  prefer  having  a  mixture  ofj 
Prussian  blue  and  gypsum  with  their    tea,  to 
make  it  look  uniform  and  prelly,  and  as  these 
ingredients  were  cheap  enough,  the  Chinese  had] 
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1  objection  to  supply  them,  especially  as  such 
us  always  fetched  a  higher  price, 
"  I  took  some  trouble  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
(antity  of  colouring  matter  used  in  the  process 
c  dyeing  green  teas,  not  certainly,  with  the  view 
(assisting  others,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
13  art  of  colouring,  but  simply  to  show  green-tea 
(inkers  in  England,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
liited  States  of  America,  what  quantity  of  Prus- 
nn  blue  and  gypsum  they  imbibe  in  the  course  of 
(je  year.  To  lourteen  and  a-half  pounds  of  tea 
Vire  applied  eight  mace  and  two  and  a-half  can- 
( reens  of  colouring  matter,  or  rather  more  than 
;  ounce.  In  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  col- 
(led  green  tea  consumed  in  England  or  Ame- 
la,  the  consumer  actually  drinks  more  than  half 
sjiound  of  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum  !  And  yet, 
tl  the  drinkers  of  this  coloured  tea  that  the  Chi- 
se  eat  cats,  dogs,  and  rats,  and  they  will  hold 
their  hands  in  amazement,  and  pity  the  poor 
(llestials  !" 


From  The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

STATISTICS. 
The  following  statistics,  obtained  from  official 
cuments,  afford  some  idea  of  the  present  re- 
urces,  wealth,  and  commerce  of  the  thirty-one 
nited  States  at  ihe  present  time  : 
'The  annual  value  of  the  agricultural,  mineral, 
id  manufacturing  productions  of  the  country  is 
pposed  to  at  least  equal  three  thousand  millions 

dollars  (S,000,000,000).  A  large  portion  of 
ese  productions  are  transported  by  river,  canal, 

coasting  vessels,  or  on  railroads,  and  which  in 
s  course  of  trade  changes  hands  several  times 
fore  reaching  the  domestic  consumer;  making, 

the  aggregate,  an  amount  of  traffic  counting 

thousands  of  millions;  whilst  tlie  whole  amount 
ipped  to  foreign  countries  is  but  $140,000,000, 
ing  only  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  entire  produc- 
m  of  the  country,  which  thus  finds  an  outlet  in 
reign  markets. 

The  single  article  of  coal  annually  transported 
astwise,  and  in  canal-boats,  or  on  railroads,  is 
i  sufficient  bulk  to  furnish  full  cargoes  for  four 
nes  the  quantity  of  all  the  American  tonnage 

Iiployed  in   foreign  commerce,  and  probably 
brds  the  means  of  livelihood  to  a  greater  num- 
r  of  persons  than  the  latter. 
The  coastwise  trade  to  and  from  the  American 
)rts  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  of  itself,  probably, 
arly  equal,  in  point  of  value,  to  the  entire  ex- 
)rt  of  American  productions  to  foreign  nations. 
The  statistics  of  exports  during  the  year  1847, 
hen  famine  prevailed  so  extensively  in  Europe, 
rnish  some  curious  illustrations  respecting  the 
me  markets  and  the  foreign  ones.    There  was 
me  difficulty,  at  that  time,  in  procuring  suffi- 
lent  shipping,  including  both  American  and  for- 
go, to  convey  our  breadstuffs  to  the  famishing 
jations  of  Europe,  and  yet  our  entire  exports 
iJring  that  year  of  the  two  principal  articles  of 
lod — Indian  corn  (maize)  and  fiour — were  only 
bout  three  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  about  ten 
Rv  cent,  of  the  latter,  estimated  on  the  whole 
rop  produced  in  the  United  Stales;  leaving  nine- 
^seven  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  corn,  and  ninety 
pr  cent,  of  the  wheat  crop,  for  the  supply  of  the 
bme  market,  where  it  was  actually  consumed, 
fur  exports  of  breadstuffs  at  present  are  only 
bout  one-third  of  what  they  were  during  the 
bove  year  of  unusual  demand  ;  exhibiting,  in  a 
:ill  more  striking  contrast,  the  immense  differ- 
nce  between  the  home  and  foreign  markets  in 
ivour  of  the  former. 
The  mere  tolls  collected  by  the  canals  and 
ailroads  on  the  transportation  of  merchandize 
)r  the  internal  trade  of  the  country,  exceeds  in 


amount  the  total  value  of  all  the  breadstuffs  pur 
chased  from  us  by  foreign  nations. 

The  annual  value  of  the  crop  of  Indian  corn, 
of  wheat,  and  of  hay,  each  respectively,  is  fully 
equal  to  the  entire  value  of  our  productions  ex 
ported  to  Ibreign  countries.  The  annual  amount 
of  the  manufactures  in  the  Slates  of  New  York 
or  Pennsylvania,  in  either  of  those  States,  greatly 
exceeds  the  value  of  such  exports  ;  and  even  those 
of  the  comparatively  small  State  of  Massachusetts 
are  fully  equal  to  all  the  productions  of  the  coun- 
try consumed  by  foreign  nations.  The  latter 
State  probably  consumes  breadstuffs  that  are  pro- 
duced in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  to  a 
greater  amount  than  is  shipped  to  all  Europe. 


Romanism  a  Producer  of  Crime. — There  is  not 
a  little  excitement  in  England,  in  view  of  the  dis- 
position manifested  by  the  Government  to  appoint 
and  support  Papal  priests  to  minister  to  Romish 
criminals  in  the  prisons.  It  appears  that  this 
class  of  prisoners  is  so  numerous,  that  a  full  sup- 
ply of  priests  for  this  purpose,  would  bring  under 
pay  from  the  Government,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  Romish  priesthood  in  England. 
The  Protestants  contend,  that  the  fact  that  Roman- 
ism has  such  a  tendency  to  produce  crime,  is  a 
good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  thus  fostered  by 
the  Government.  It  appears  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  prisoners  in  England,  is  21,026.  Of  these, 
16,077,  belong  to  ihe  Cljurch  of  England  ;  1391 
belong  to  Dissenters;  and  2955  to  the  Romanists. 
Thus  the  few  Romanists  in  England  furnish  one- 
seventh  of  all  the  prisoners;  while  the  Romish 
population  of  England  is  only  one  out  of  twenty- 
one  of  the  whole  people.  That  is,  the  Romish 
population  produces  three  criminals,  where  the 
other  classes,  religious  or  irreligious,  produce  one. 
The  absurdity  of  the  Government  measure  is  ma- 
nifest, in  its  taking  under  patronage  the  system 
that  produces  the  largest  proporiion  of  crime. 


AUSTRALIAN  TURKEY. 

There  is,inthe  garden  at  Regent's  Park, London, 
a  plain-looking  sombre  bird,  a  native  of  Australia, 
called  the  brush  turkey,  whose  habits  of  rearing 
its  brood  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  animal  instincts.  The  bird  is  a  thorough 
chemist,  and  constructs  for  itself  a  patent  incuba- 
tor, on  chemical  principles,  by  which  it  hatches 
its  eggs  in  a  scientific  manner,  without  the  tedious 
sitting  to  which  other  birds  submit.  This  bird, 
at  present,  occupies  part  of  the  great  aviary  on 
the  south  side  of  the  garden,  on  the  right  after 
entering  the  gate  from  ihe  road.  It  is  not  a  very 
striking  bird  in  its  appearance.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  adult  male,  its  wings  and  tail,  is  a 
blackish  brown  at  the  base,  growing  silver  gray 
at  the  ends.  The  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  is  of 
a  deep  pink,  verging  to  red,  and  tninly  sprinkled 
with  a  short  dingy  hair.  The  wattle  is  of  a  bright 
yellow,  shading  off  into  red.  Its  size  is  nearly 
that  of  a  turkey. 

In  general  habits  the  bird  is  nothing  remarka- 
ble ;  it  is  in  reproduction  of  the  species  that  its 
anomalous  proceedings  are  manifested.  It  is  a 
believer  in  fermentaiion  and  co-operation  ;  for 
when  the  breeding  season  arrives,  a  number  of 
the  birds  enter  into  partnership  and  collect  a  huge 
heap  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  allowed  to  fer- 
ment till  it  forms  a  hot-bed.  Several  weeks  are 
patiently  employed  in  forming  this  heap,  but  when 
once  formed,  it  does  duly  lor  several  years,  new 
matter  being  added  on  the  top  as  that  beneath  rots 
away.  In  collecting,  the  birds  use  only  the  foot; 
the  bill  is  not  used  at  all.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  surrounding  the  hot-bed  is  thus  cleared  of 


every  leaf  and  blade  of  grass,  every  scrap  of  vege- 
tation being  added  to  assist  in  the  fermentation. 

When  this  pyramidical  mound  of  green  stuff 
has  had  sufficient  time  to  heat,  and  when  it  is  just 
at  the  proper  temperature  for  hatching,  the  large 
eggs  are  inserted,  not  side  by  side,  but  planted  at 
regular  intervals  from  each  other,  and  stuck  into 
the  fusty  smoking  heap  perfectly  upright,  the  large 
end  downwards  and  at  an  arm's  length  below  the 
surface.  They  are  then  covered  up,  and  left  till 
hatched.  Whether  the  chickens  have  to  fight 
their  way  through  the  warm,  "artificial  mother," 
or  whether,  as  Mr.  Gould  was  informed,  the 
females  remain  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  a  ques- 
tion not  yet  settled ;  there  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  in  either  case  nature  has  provided  for  the 
safety  of  the  young,  and  that  all  its  instincts  are 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  its  birth. 

I  believe  there  is  no  vainer  sorrow  than  sorrow- 
ing for  the  dead.  If  the  past  be  unalterable,  and 
the  future  inexorable,  then  is  lamentation  over 
the  bier  vanity  itself;  but  in  truth  we  mourn  not 
for  the  dead,  but  a/ier  the  dead,  and  for  ourselves. 
And  this,  too,  is  vain — a  weakness  of  our  nature, 
to  be  indulged  in  only  so  far  as  it  sanctifies  and  im- 
proves us,  to  be  mastered  when  it  would  enfeeble 
our  minds  or  prostrate  our  energies.  I  like  not 
the  custom  of  the  Hebrews,  who  honoured  their 
dead  with  wailings.  I  would  prefer  to  struggle 
for  the  composure  of  feelings  that  will  permit  me 
to  recur  with  pleasure  to  all  the  endearing  recol- 
lections which  restore  to  me  my  friend,  unalloyed 
with  gloom  or  repining.  There  are  few  to  whom 
time  does  not  at  length  bring  this  tranquillity — 
he  is  the  wisest  who  can  reach  it  soonest.  I  shall 
let  death  rob  me  of  as  little  as  I  can.  If  he  take 
the  body  that  I  loved,  I  shall  not  suffer  him  to  mar 
my  spirit's  meditation  upon  that  of  the  departed. 
I  will  cling  to  all  the  endearing  and  enduring 
memories  that  make  it  oftentimes  sweeter  to  think 
upon  the  dead  than  to  commune  with  the  living. 
Dublin  University  Magazine, 

Singular  Heroism  under  the  Promptings  of 
Humanity. — The  following  heart-stirring  narra- 
tive is  communicated  from  Rio  Janeiro: — The 
Pernambucan,  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Brazilian 
Steam  Packet  Company,  was  wrecked  near  St. 
Katherine's  on  the  11th  of  October,  and  upwards 
of  forty  of  her  passengers  were  drowned.  This 
disaster  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  display  of 
heroism  and  bravery,  rarely  equalled.  A.  black 
sailor,  belonging  to  the  vessel,  succeeded,  with 
many  others,  in  reaching  the  shore,  numbers  had 
perished  in  the  attempt,  and  but  few  of  the  passen- 
gers remained  upon  the  wreck.  All  of  these,  in- 
eluding  a  mother  and  six  children,  did  Simao  save. 
Twelve  times  had  this  noble  fellow  swam  through 
the  furious  breakers,  on  the  coast,  and  each  time 
returned,  bringing  a  victim  from  destruction ; 
then  wearied,  as  he  well  might  be,  from  his  al- 
most superhuman  efforts,  he  threw  himself  ex- 
hausted upon  the  sands,  when  a  cry  was  raised 
that  one  human  being  still  remained  upon  the 
wreck.  No  one  was  hardy  enough  to  attempt 
the  rescue  of  the  poor  passenger,  u  blind  man, 
whose  pitious  cries  for  succour  were  faintly  heard 
on  shore.  But  Simuo,  the  brave  Simao,  again 
dived  into  the  furious  surf,  reached  the  vessel,  and 
brought  the  poor  blind  man  safely  to  land,  thus 
saving,  by  his  noble  and  unaided  exertions,  no 
less  than  thirteen  lives. 


"  As  cheerfulness  is  the  most  natural  effect  of 
real  goodness,  it  is  also  its  most  powerful  recom- 
mendation. Wisdom  is  never  so  attractive,  as 
when  she  smiles." 
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Way  in  which  Ice  is  formed  at  Sea. — Captain 
Scoresby,  in  his  account  of  the  Arctic  Regions, 
says,  wliile  describing  the  formation  of  ice  in  the 
open  sea,  that  he  has  literally  seen  it  grow  to  a 
consistence  capable  of  stopping  the  way  of  a  ship 
with  a  brisk  wind — and  this  even  when  exposed 
to  the  full  (brce  of  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
surface  is  first  covered  by  a  peculiar  substance 
called  "  sludge,"  resembling  snow  which  has  been 
cast  into  water  too  cold  to  dissolve  it.  This 
smooths  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as  if  oil  had  been 
poured  upon  it.  It  is  composed  of  small  detached 
crystals,  which  gradually  unite,  but  are  broken  by 
the  motion  of  the  waves  inio  [)ieces  about  three 
inches  in  diameter.  These  pieces,  becoming 
thicker  and  stouter,  again  unite,  constituting  what 
is  called  pancake  ice.  "These  "pancakes"  come 
together  in  their  turn,  and  form  cakes  perhaps  a 
foot  in  thickness,  and  many  yards  in  circumfer- 
ence. When  the  sea  is  perfectly  smooth,  the 
freezing  process  proceeds  much  enore  rapidly,  so 
that  in  forty-eight  hours  the  ice  will  have  become 
capable  of  sustaining  a  man's  weight. 


Femisijlvania  Temperance  Vote. — The  Harris- 
burg  Crystal  Fountain,  a  temperance  paper,  gives 
the  following  as  the  Temperance  vole  in  counties 
where  there  were  separate  Temperance  organi- 
zations : — 


Counties, 

Counties. 

Berks, 

2998 

Mountour, 

5fi9 

Bucks, 

2117 

Monigomery, 

3860 

Blair, 

1016 

Monroe, 

470 

Clinton, 

958 

Northumberland, 

209 

Cambria, 

630 

Philadelphia  city. 

4269 

Dauphin, 

1487 

Philadelphia  county, 

7042 

Delaware, 

1702 

Potter, 

649 

Fayette, 

2051 

Schuylkill, 

1336 

Huntingdon, 

976 

Westmoreland, 

1769 

Lancaster, 

4291 

Wyoming, 

261 

Lebanon, 

828 

York, 

1769 

Mifflin, 

1295 

In  the  above  counties,  the  aggreaatc  vote  is 
nearly  forty-three  thousand!  In  about  forty 
counties  there  was  no  regular  Prohibition  candi- 
dates in  the  field,  in  most  instances  one  of  the 
two  parlies  nominating  temperance  men. 


A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  lie 
has  been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying  in 
other  words,  that  he  is  wiser  lo-day  than  he  was 
yesterday. 

The  most  corrective  punishment  is  kindness. 

 _ 

 THE  FRIEND, 

.Si:CUNI)  MONTH  25,  1854. 


In  the  5ih  number  of  the  present  voluine  of 
"  The  Friend,"  wo  gave  a  synopsis  of  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  respecting 
the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  in  which  it  was  declared  to  be  ifloi^al  us 
not  being  "  a  work  of  charity  or  necessity/'  and 
not  fulling  within  the  proviso  of  the  act  of  1794, 
permitting  ihe  dressing  of  victuals,  travelling,  the 
btlling  of  milk,  »S:c.  A  correspondent  has  lur- 
nishcd  us  with  e,\ir,icls  from  a  recent  decision  ol 
Judge  Hluck  of  liie  same  Couri,  in  rclaiion  to  the 
opplicniion  of  the  law  rispecling  the  observance 
of  the  first  day  of  the  wiik,  in  unolhcr  case, 
which  we  publish  lo-dny,  and  in  which  wc  think 
our  rcadt  ra  will  be  inten  stcd.  The  argument  ol ' 
the  Judge  appears  to  us  to  bo  clear  and  conclu- 
sive, and  tlic  decision  a  jusl  one ;  but  while  wc 


cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  peculiar  sanctity 
in  that  day  of  the  week,  or  that  government  has 
any  right  to  enforce  its  observance,  save  as  a 
day  upon  which  Christians  generally  have  agreed 
to  abstain  from  secular  employment,  and  to  devote 
it  to  social  worship,  yet  we  think  on  those  ac- 
counts all  should  be  careful  how  they  unnecessa- 
rily indulge  in  practice  which  violate  the  spirit  and 
purpose  for  which  it  is  set  apart. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Discipline  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  is  commended  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  our  readers. 

"As  we  do  not  find  any  ground  in  Scripture 
for  it,  we  cannot  be  so  superstitious  as  to  believe, 
that  either  the  Jewish  sabbath  now  continues,  or 
that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  the  antitype 
thereof,  or  the  true  Christian  sabbath  ;  which  we 
believe  has  a  more  spiritual  sense  and  significa- 
tion ;  and  therefore  we  know  no  moral  obligation 
by  the  fourth  command  or  elsewhere,  to  keep  the 
first  day  of  the  week  more  than  any  other,  or  that 
there  is  any  holiness  inherent  in  it.  But  as  we 
believe  the  Apostles  and  primitive  Christians  did 
meet  on  this  day  to  worship  God,  so  we,  follow- 
ing their  example,  do  the  like,  and  forbear  work- 
ing or  engaging  in  our  worldly  affairs  upon  that 
day.  Works  of  charity  or  Christian  benevolence, 
such  as  visiting  and  administering  to  the  sick  and 
afflicted ;  or  occasions  of  unavoidable  necessity 
may  sometimes  interfere  with,  or  occasion  a  devi- 
ation from  a  strict  adherence  to  the  uses  and  ser- 
vices to  which  this  day  is  specially  appropriated  ; 
yet  it  is  our  continued  concern  affectionately  to 
recommend  to  all  our  members,  that  abstaining 
from  bodily  labour  on  that  day,  they  observe  and 
regard  it  as  a  day,  which  by  the  generality  of 
Christians,  is  peculiarly  set  apart  for  religious  re- 
tirement, and  the  performance  of  public  worship 
to  Almighty  God. — 1834. 

"  Being  well  assured  that  the  edifying  practice 
of  frequently  collecting  our  children  and  families, 
in  order  for  religious  retirement,  would  be  promo- 
tive of  essential  benefit.  Friends  are  exhorted  to 
seek  alter  a  right  qualification,  under  which  they 
may  be  enabled  to  maintain  ii,  especially  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  such 
places  where  meetings  for  public  worship  are  not 
held  at  that  time  ;  the  due  discharge  of  which  du- 
ty, and  solidly  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
other  religious  books,  with  a  steady,  watchful  care 
over  our  young  people,  to  discourage  their  visiting 
and  rambling  about  on  that  day,  and  mixing  with 
unprofitable  com[)any  at  this  and  at  other  times, 
would,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  be  a  means  ol 
I  heir  preservation  out  of  many  ensnaring  tempta- 
tions, to  which  they  are  liable. — 1834." 


I T  E  .M  S  0  F  N  E  W  S. 
During  the  week,  tlie  steamships  America,  Canada, 
and  the  Hallic,  have  arrived  Irom  Liverpool.    The  last 
brings  news  tu  the  Tth  instant. 

KNULANl). — Cotton  advanced  ;  flour  declined.  The 
Russian  minister  has  withdrawn  from  England.  The 
l'"rench  and  iCnglish  ministers  were  to  be  recalled  from 
at.  I'etersburg  immediately.  A  general  war  seems  in- 
evitable. 

Seat  of  War. — No  evcut  of  ranch  importance  has  oc- 
curred. The  Danube  was  much  swollen  with  rains, 
and  the  low  grounds  around  it  were  Hooded. 

ClIl.NA.  —  The  insurgent:,  still  iu  possession  of 
Shanghac. 

U.NITKD  .ST.\TES.— The  Nebraska  Bill  still  remains 
I  under  discussion  in  llie  .Senate,  and  it  seems  now  pro- 
bable that  it  will  hardly  gel  to  the  House  this  session 
of  Cougrcds.    The  French  Spoiliation  Bill  has  passed 
the  Senate. 

Penntylvania. — Philadelphia.  The  outskirts  of  the 
city  arc  infested  by  bands  of  daring  housebreakers. 
Deaths  for  last  week,  215 — small  pox  1,  scarlet  fever, 
17.  I'rincipal  causes  of  death,  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
A  heavy  snow  storm  on  the  20th,  has  impeded  inter- 


course throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  Unil 
States. 

New  York. — The  Geneva  Gazette  says,  that  owing 
the  extreme  cold,  no  less  than  sixteen  axles  of  railro 
cars  broke  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  o 
week.  The  citizens  of  the  State  have  at  a  special  el« 
tion,  voted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  to  enlarge! 
Erie  Canal.  Deaths  in  New  York  city  last  week,  63 
Of  these  42  were  from  small  pox. 

Ohio. — The  papers  of  Columbus  report  the  air  "  dsr 
ened  by  miles  upon  miles  of  pigeons." 

Missouri. — The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  river 
St.  Louis,  destroyed  six  steamboats  lying  at  the  whar? 
and  much  other  property. 


RECEIPTS.  Ift 
Received  from  C.  Perry,  for  N.  S.  Babcock,  R.  L,  } 
vol.  27  ;  from  Elijah  Haworth,  0.,  $2,  vol.  26,  and  for 
Ballard,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  from  J.  Maule,  agent,  0.,  for  I 
Atkinson,  $2,  to  20,  vol.  27  ;  from  J.  Peebles,  $2,  to  3 
vol.  27  ;  from  Jos.  W.  Satterthwaite,  0.,  $2,  to  12,  vol.| 

WESTGROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRIS; 
(^Located  at  old  Westgrove  meeting-house^  Chester  couK^ 

This  School  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  Fifth  mon' 
next,  and  continue  in  session  twenty  weeks.  It  is  d 
signed  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  young  women  f 
acquiring  economically  a  competent  English  edacatio 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  preservation  of  healt 
the  general  cultivation  and  discipline  of  mind,  and 
concern  exercised  to  inculcate  principles  and  habits 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

For  circulars  containing  other  necessary  informatio 
apply  to  Thomas  Oonaed,  Principal, 

Westgrove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  P 

Second  mo.,  1854. 

Correction. — In  the  obituary  notice  last  week,  i 
"Jesse  See,"  read  Jesse  Lee. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  in  Medford,  N.  J.,  on  the  moi 
ing  of  the  23d  of  First  month,  1854,  after  an  illness 
nearly  three  months,  which  she  bore  with  much  p 
tience  and  Christian  resignation,  Ruth,  wife  of  Oal 
Stokes,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Upp 
Evesham  Monthly  Meeting.  A  comfortable  hope  w 
felt  by  those  in  attendance  at  her  close,  that  here 
was  peace. 

 ,  on  the  24th  ult.,  Hannah  Jones,  wife  of  Iss 

C.  Jones,  of  this  city  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Moni 
ly  Meeting.  This  beloved  Friend  was  born  in  Sal' 
County,  N.  J.,  in  1778,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  t 
tender  age  of  14  months.  At  that  earlj"-  period  she  K 
solemnly  committed  by  her  remaining  parent  to  I 
christian  care  of  an  uncle  and  aunt,  who  brought  I 
up  with  the  tenderness  and  solicitude  of  own  parei 
and  with  whom  she  remained  until  her  marriage 
union  which  continued  unbroken  for  nearly  57  yea' 
Through  a  long  life  this  dear  Friend  was  remarkni 
for  purity  and  truthfulness,  for  benevolence,  and  a  qu  j 
sympathy  for  humau  suffering  wherever  found.  Thi 
qualities  seemed  to  have  their  foundation  in  an  unV| 
vering  belief  and  trust  iu  the  gospel  of  our  Divine  1 
deemer.  Her  active  benevolence,  under  the  directiot' 
an  energetic  mind,  and  a  remarkably  matured  juil 
ment,  rendered  her  very  useful  to  her  friends  and  neifj 
hours  in  seasons  of  difficulty,  and  enabled  her  to  takj 
prominent  part  iu  some  of  the  charitable  institutions! 
this  city.  In  the  quiet  of  domestic  life,  however,  uml 
the  bosom  of  her  own  family,  tlie  qulifications  ol  i 
excellent  woman  shone  forth  with  peculiar  sweetui 
attracting  all  around  her  by  the  tenderness  and  chei 
ful  kindness  of  her  spirit,  as  it  were,  to  a  common  cii 
tre  of  harmony  and  love. — In  the  early  part  of  last  su! 
mer  her  health  began  to  decline,  and  from  that  timej 
increasing  weight,  and  seriousness  of  spirit  was  evidl 
to  her  friends.  The  great  importance  of  a  full  prepa 
tion  of  heart  most  solemnly  impressed  her,  and  ne| 
appeared  long  absent  from  her  thoughts.  During 
course  of  her  illness  she  was  favoured  with  great  pe- 
of  mind,  and  many  weighty  expressions  fell  from  i' 
lips,  giving  undoubted  evidence  of  the  mercy  of  God' 
her  soul,  and  of  her  hope  of  salvation  through  theme)li 
and  mercies  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Her  disease  cf 
tinned  gradually  but  steadily  to  progress,  though  w|' 
but  little  bodily  sutTering  until  the  morning  of  her  defii 
when,  as  we  humbly  believe,  she  sweetly  fell  asleef  i 
Jesus. 
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for  "  Tliu  friend." 

REMARKABLE  DELUSIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  186.) 

The  zeal  of  James  I.  against  witches  acconri- 
pied  him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
gland.  His  first  parliament  passed  an  enact- 
nt,  that  where  witchcraft  was  proved,  the  pun- 
iment  for  the  first  offence  should  be  imprison- 
nt  and  the  pillory,  and  for  the  second,  death, 
enormous  number  of  victims  (said  to  amount 
ilive  hundred  annually)  was  sacrificed  during 
prevalence  of  this  infatuation.  The  contagion 
VjS  carried  by  those  who  were  expatriated  by 
tiir  religious  opinions  into  New  England,  in 
viich  land  great  numbers  perished — a  disgrace 
t(  hose  who  had  sacrificed  home  through  their 
d  ire  for  greater  freedom, 
j' No  man  was  ever  so  notorious  in  accusing 
biers  of  this  cri  me  as  Matthew  Hopkins,  a  na- 
ti;  of  the  town  of  Manningtree,  Essex.  He  was 
eitled  'witch-finder  general,'  and  was  certainly 
'  '  merit  raised  to  that  bad  eminence.'  Was 
tire  in  any  quarter  an  old,  poor,  ill-favoured, 
ai  unprotected  woman,  disliked  by  any  of  her 
nghbours — Hopkins  was  the  foremost  in  bring- 
ii,  her  into  suspicion  as  a  witch.  If,  on  the 
b.y  of  this  person,  there  were,  as  is  usual  with 
a  d  persons,  wens,  or  callous  parts,  his  sharp 
iiruments  were  always  at  hand  to 'probe  them; 
al  if  the  blind  folded  victiim,  agonized  by  the 
t(;.'or  which  often  destroys  sensitiveness,  or  con- 
fibd  into  insensibility,  could  not  name  the  pre- 
c!;  spot  which  had  been  operated  upon,  so  much 
til  worse  for  the  accused.  It  was  Hopkins  who 
til  the  victim,  hands  and  feet  together  cross-wise, 
f(i  the  trial  by  the  water  into  which  she  was 
tbwn.  If  she  swam,  she  was  unquestionably 
gUy;  if  she  sank,*  she  was  sometimes  saved; 
if  lost,  she  left  to  her  friends  the  conviction  of 
innocence.  Hopkins  was  constantly  crusad- 
about  upon  this  errand,  till  at  length  he,  who 
stimulated  the  people's  phrenzy,  became  in 
(as  not  unfrequently  happens)  its  victim, 
own  tests  were  tried  upon  himself,  and  he 
lered  for  the  crime  of  which  he  had  so  exten- 
}ly  accused  others." 

'In  the  parish  church  of  Forfar  there  still  is, 
Iwas  until  lately,  an  instrument  called  the 
bhes' bridle.  Chambers  thus  describes  it :  'A 
lill  circle  of  iron,  sufficient  to  enclose  the  head, 
]ivided  into  four  sections,  which  are  connected 

The  doctrice  of  this  practice  was,  that  as  the  witch 
shaken  off  the  water  of  baptism,  that  element  re- 
to  receive  the  criminal  into  its  bosom. 


by  hinges ;  a  short  chain  hangs  from  behind.  In 
the  front,  but  pointing  upwards,  is  a  prong,  like  to 
the  rowel  of  an  old-fashioned  spur,  which  en- 
tered the  mouth,  and,  by  depressing  the  tongue, 
acted  as  a  kind  of  gag.  The  use  of  the  thing 
was  exactly  what  the  name  portends.  By  it, 
as  with  a  bridle,  the  unfortunate  old  women, 
formerly  burned  at  Forfar  for  the  imaginary 
crime  of  witchcraft,  were  led  out  of  town  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Its  further  and  more  import- 
ant purposes  were  to  bind  the  culprit  to  the  stake, 
and  to  prevent  her  cries  during  the  dreadful  pro- 
cess of  death.  When  all  was  over,  the  bridle 
used  to  be  found  among  the  ashes  of  the  victim.'* 
A  similar  instrument  is  exhibited  in  the  Museum 
of  Antiquaries  in  Edinburgh." 

"  Delusions  connected  with  the  belief  in  astro- 
logy. Astrology  was  the  art  which  professed  to 
discover  the  course  of  human  fortunes  from  the 
appearance  of  the  stars.  As  it  took  its  rise  from 
astronomy,  whilst  astronomy  was  in  its  imperfect 
state,  it  might  have  been  legitimately  classed  with 
some  of  the  contents  of  a  former  chapter;  but  as 
it  soon  outran  all  scientific  bounds,  till  it  became 
a  mass  of  delusion  and  artifice,  and  was  after- 
wards lost,  as  a  practice,  in  the  oblivion  it  merit- 
ed, it  will  not  be  incorrectly  placed  among  the 
subjects  of  the  present  division.  So  ancient  is 
this  art  that  history  does  not  record  its  first  ap- 
plications. It  was  from  a  remote  antiquity  prac- 
tised in  the  east,  where  it  still  holds  an  undisputed 
sway.  The  Chaldsens,  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoos, 
are  all  under  the  influence  of  its  fascination.  It 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  is  referred  to 
in  the  sacred  writings  under  the  general  descrip- 
tions of  magic  and  sorcery.  The  Rabbinical 
Jews  were  much  devoted  to  v..  From  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  Egypt  into  the  Roman  empire  it 
was  greedily  cultivated  by  the  Romans.  Greece 
alone  stands,  among  ancient  nations,  an  exception 
to  its  use.  None,  however,  have  observed  it  with 
more  assiduity  than  the  Mohammedan  nations. 

"The  early  ages  of  Christianity  regarded  as- 
trology as  a  forbidden  science.  In  those  dark 
volumes  which,  bearing  the  name  of  the  fathers,' 
stand  on  the  lower  shelves  of  the  learned  and  the 
curious,  may  be  found  not  a  few  passages  describ- 
ing the  processes  and  denouncing  the  practice  of 
this  dark  art.  Tertullian  protests  against  it.  Basil 
disclaims  upon  it  with  his  usual  eloquence.  These 
men  did  not  see  that  the  future  discoveries  of 
astronomical  science  would  take  root  in  its  delu- 
sions; they  only  saw  that  it  professed  an  unwar- 
rantable interference  with  the  secrets  of  the  Most 
High.  Nor  were  their  objections  illegitimate. 
Men  have  been  prone  in  all  ages  to  wrest  the 
attributes  of  God  to  an  evil  purpose,  and  to  use 
them  for  their  own  interested  and  servile  ends, 

"  By  none,  in  a  later  period,  was  the  study  of 
astrology  more  assiduously  cultivated  than  by 
Alonzo  of  Castile,  He  summoned  an  assembly 
of  the  wisest  astrologers  of  his  day,  who  spent 
five  years  in  deliberation  on  the  processes  and  re- 
sults of  their  science.  It  was  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  however,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  astrology  in  Britain  arrived  at  its  greatest 
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eminence.  Some  of  the  astrological  prescriptions 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  that  time  sa- 
vour  strongly  of  the  ridiculous.  Charles  XI.  (of 
Bartholomew  notoriety)  consulted  an  astrologer. 
He  was  told  that  he  would  live  as  many  days  as 
he  could  turn  on  his  heels  in  an  hour.  The  hint 
was  sufficient.  Every  morning,  for  an  hour,  the 
monarch  performed  the  part  of  a  spindle — the 
courtiers  revolving  on  their  axes  in  compliment 
to  his  majesty. 

"Astrology  was  much  trusted  by  Charles  I. 
and  Charles  I[.  of  England;  and  the  former, 
when  in  captivity,  consulted  an  astrologer  as  to 
the  period  most  favourable  for  his  intended  escape 
from  it." 

"In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Dr.  Simon  Forman 
was  a  celebrated  practitioner  of  this  science.  He 
appears  to  have  exhibited  a  singular  mixture  of 
knavery  and  folly,  the  latter  ingredient  being 
perhaps  predominant." 

"  His  pupil  and  successor  Lilly,  relates  that 
David  Ramsay,  his  majesty's  clockmaker,  having 
learned  from  the  stars,  or  otherwise,  that  there 
was  a  quantity  of  treasure  lying  hid  in  the  clois- 
ter of  Westminster  Abbey,  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  John  Scott  and  himself,  to  profit  by  its 
exhumation.  They  met  accordingly  on  a  win- 
ter's night,  David  Ramsay  bringing  a  sack  to  re- 
ceive the  substance.  They  dug  to  the  depth  of  six 
feet,  when  they  met  with  a  coffin,  and  because  it 
seemed  light  they  did  not  open  it,  '  which,'  says 
Lilly,  '  we  afterwards  much  repented.'  But  in 
the  midst  of  their  labours  there  arose  a  wind  so 
high  and  fierce,  that  they  feared  that  the  end  of 
the  abbey  would  fall  upon  them.  John  Scott,  we 
are  told,  grew  pale  and  nervous,  but  Lilly  man- 
aged to  dismiss  the  evil  influences ;  yet  the  mo- 
ney-diggers returned  as  empty  as  they  came.  On 
another  occasion,  u  noted  astrologer  predicted 
that  there  would  be  a  great  wind;  but  as  no  such 
phenomenon  occurred,  it  was  afterwards  discov- 
ered that  the  horoscope  might  be  referring  to  state 
revolutions,  abundance  of  which  happened  about 
that  period." 

"  Kepler,  to  whose  astronomical  labours  science 
owed  much,  practised  astrology  in  his  day,  though 
with  considerable  disgust  at  the  occupation.  He 
confesses  that  his  services  in  this  department 
were  only  '  worthless  conjectures ;'  but  ex- 
claims, in  apology  for  his  occupation,  '  Ye  over- 
wise  philosophers,  ye  censure  this  daughter  of 
astronomy  beyond  her  deserts.  Know  ye  not  she 
must  support  her  mother  by  her  charms?  The 
scanty  reward  of  an  astronomer  would  not  pro- 
vide him  with  bread,  if  men  did  not  entertain 
hopes  of  reading  the  future  in  the  heavens.'  " 

'■^Delusions  prompted  hy  morbid  acquisitive- 
ness. No  subject  demands,  in  mercantile  times 
like  our  own,  a  more  calm  and  careful  considera- 
tion than  the  morality  of  wealth.  To  acquire 
riches  does  not  indeed  fall  within  the  province  of 
every  man ;  but  all  men  are  bound  to  observe 
with  care  the  ethical  and  religious  principles  which 
are  concerned  in  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  it. 
All  rightly  acquired  riches  must  be  comprehended 
by  the  following  regulations.  They  must  be 
equitably  gained — possessed  to  no  man's  design- 
ed injury — temperately  enjoyed — held  as  a  trust 
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for  others — increased  without  exposing  the  pos- 
sessor to  large  hazards — regarded  as  uncertain 
possessions — watclicd  against  as  a  nneans  of  soif- 
elation — and  consecrated  wholly  to  God.  When 
the  apostle  said,  '  Having  food  and  raiment,  let 
us  be  therewith  content,'  lie  enounced  the  princi- 
ple that  man's  real  wants  go  into  a  very  small 
compass,  and  that  thcrelore  correspondingly  small 
should  be  the  limits  of  man's  great  desires  for  the 
hib  which  is.  And  when  our  Lord,  in  his  inimi- 
table pattern  of  prayer,  confined  the  supplications 
for  temporal  blessings  lo  ihc  clause,  '  Give  us  this 
clay  our  daily  bread,'  he  reduced  the  wishes  ol 
Christian  men  to  a  very  moderate  standard  of 
computation  indeed.  In  uttering  the  sentiment, 
'  He  thai  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  in- 
nocent,' Solomon  enounced  a  principle  of  tlie 
highest  value  to  every  community  and  to  every 
Christian  in  it.  The  industry  and  economy  ne- 
cessary lo  secure  the  daily  bread  are  ihe  blessings 
and  safeguards  of  society  ;  tlie  perils  involved  in 
the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  agitate  and  con- 
vulse it,  and  are  not  to  be  contemplated  without 
a  shudder.  Lord  Bacon  well  .describes  riches  as 
'  the  baggage  of  virtue'* — it  had  been  well  had  he 
not  too  fatally  exemplified  the  truth  of  his  own 
axiom — and  adds,  '  As  the  baggage  is  to  the 
army,  so  arc  riches  to  virtue;  they  are  necessary 
but  cumbersome,  and  the  care  of  it  often  loselh 
or  disturbeth  the  victory.'  " 

*  iloral  Essays. 
(To  be  continued.) 

CLEANINGS  FOR  '  THE  FRIEND." 

Some  fourteen  years  ago  Charles  Nash  had  his 
attention  drawn  to  ihe  state  of  the  criminal  popu- 
lation of  London;  and  alter  much  careful  investi- 
gation, he  concluded  that  in  numberless  instances 
the  pressure  of  outward  circumstances,  rather 
than  absolute  depravity,  led  to  a  violation  of  the 
law.  His  attention  was  especially  directed  to 
those  whose  character  and  condition  had  been 
injured  by  imprisonment.  In  such  cases  charac- 
ter being  lost,  great  difllculty  is  experienced  in 
finding  honest  employ  mciit. 

Nash  is  not  one  of  those  theorists  who  pro- 
pound schemes  of  benevolence  from  the  desk  or 
study,  and  leave  the  perlormancc  of  them  to 
others.  His  benevolence  has  more  of  the  practi- 
cal than  the  ideal.  He  could  not  write  and 
make  speeches  while  his  lellowmen  were  starving  ; 
while  their  present  position  was  becoming  utterly 
wretched,  and  their  future  destiny  hopeless.  But 
he  delern)ined  upon  u  plan,  and  he  immediately 
reduced  it  to  practice,  by  opening  a  Reformatory 
Institution  for  Adult  Male  Criminals,  in  ld4y,  the 
first  establishment  of  the  kind  of  wliich  we  have 
any  notice.  The  pros()ect  of  success  at  first 
seemed  very  doubtful.  Nash's  means  were  limit- 
ed, 80  much  so,  that  lie  li^is  been  obliged  to  pawn 
his  coat,  sometimes  his  only  (Jiie,  to  su|>ply  the 
objects  of  his  benevolence  with  daily  food,  yoiiic 
persons  averred  that  his  lifo  was  in  danger — that 
the  iRwIess  inmates  ol  his  dwelling  would  first  rob 
nnd  then  assassinate  him.  iiul  he  was  alike  heed- 
less of  the  suggestions  of  the  fearful  and  the  scep- 
tical. He  brought  the  criminal  into  contact  wiiti 
high  moral  influences:  his  little  liousohold  soon 
gave  satisfactory  fvidenco  ihnt  it  was  not  insen- 
sible lo  these.  His  c(r>ris  unaideil  by  extraneous 
help,  finally  attracted  iIkj  attention  of  some  bene- 
volent individuals  possessed  of  means,  who  freely 
extended  to  him  (heir  countenance  and  support. 
He  now  goe.s  on  pro8|)erously.  Through  his  in- 1 
slrumentality  nearly  five  hundred  individuals  have! 
been  rescued  from  crime  and  de^rudatioo.    In  I 


addition  to  moral  and  religious  training,  the  in- 
mates of  his  institution  are  taught  printing,  shoe- 
making,  tailorii.g  and  carpentering;  so  that  when 
they  learn  it  they  can  earn  an  honest  living  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  iL  is  a  rule  that  every  appli- 
cation for  admission  must  be  voluntary ;  and  as 
a  proof  of  the  applicant''s  sincerity,  he  undergoes 
a  forlnigliVs  solitary  confinement  on  bread  and 
icater.  This  test  insures  the  sincerity  of  the  ap- 
plicant, and  affords  an  effectual  check  to  impos- 
ture. Many  of  the  reformed  have  emigrated  to 
distant  countries.  Letters  are  frequently  received 
from  these,  as  well  as  others,  who  speak  grate- 
fully of  the  Institution  and  its  supporters;  many 
address  Charles  Nash  as  "dear  father,"  and 
express  their  determination,  with  God's  assist- 
ance, to  persevere  in  the  right  way,  and  to  practise 
the  lessons  which  they  first  learned  from  his  lips. 

The  annual  cost  of  each  inmate  is  $75,  of  his 
emigration  S^SO — making  a  total  of  $125  per  an- 
num. It  has  been  estimated  that  each  criminal, 
on  each  conviction,  costs  the  public  $300.  So 
that  merely  as  a  matter  of  economy  this  institu- 
tion is  uselul. 

The  memoirs  of  Jacqueline  Pascal,  a  sister  of 
the  celebrated  Blaise  Pascal,  have  recently  been 
put  in  an  English  dress  for  the  benefit  of  English 
readers.  They  arc  full  of  interest.  Although 
much  less  extensively  known,  in  intellectual  and 
spiritual  endowments,  she  was  perhaps  as  nearly 
allied  to  her  distinguished  brother  as  in  blood. 
As  with  him,  her  early  exhibitions  of  unusual 
talent  attracted  the  admiration  and  applause  of 
the  great,  and  she  entered  with  animation  and 
abundant  promise  of  success,  the  path  which  leads 
to  fame  and  worldly  glory.  Like  him  too,  she 
soon  became  sensible  that  the  crowns  of  roses 
which  graced  her  brows,  were  fading  and  transi- 
tory— that  the  aroma  and  the  incense  quickly 
exhaled,  while  the  thorns  remained.  VVith  a 
resolution  similar  to  his  own,  she  determinately 
turned  her  back  on  these  vain  delusions,  to  seek 
substantial  and  enduring  good.  She  retired  to 
Port  lioyal,  and  there  in  quiet  seclusion  occupied 
her  lime  in  such  humble  services  as  were  assign- 
ed to  her,  without  experiencing  a  single  regret 
for  the  luxury  and  splendour  which  she  had  left 
behind.  Living  in  a  state  of  society  over  which 
Roman  Catholic  influences  prevailed,  neither  she 
nor  her  brother  ever  rose  entirely  above  them. 
Like  Fenelon  and  Lady  Guyon,  they  fell  bound 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Pope.  Yet  the  spiritual 
views  lo  which  they  attained  were  irreconcileable 
with  Popery,  and  were  at  Rome  perceived  to  be 
so.  This  led  to  measures  of  repression.  Port 
Royal  was  put  down,  and  the  inmates  and  those 
who  held  with  them,  so  far  as  they  could  be  de- 
tected, were,  under  the  name  of  Jaiisenisls,  sub- 
jected to  cruel  persecution.  Some  of  the  letters 
of  Jacqueline  belbre  and  during  this  season  of  ad- 
versity and  suffering,  have  been  published.  They 
contain  sentiments  worthy  of  preservation  and 
dissemination,  notwithstanding  the  phraseology  is 
in  sonic  instances  modified  by  errors  of  education 
never  eradicated. 

The  following,  in  her  handwriting,  signed 
jointly  with  Blaise,  is  to  a  married  sister: — 

"Our  sinful  nature  keeps  us,  so  lo  speak,  en- 
tangled  among  the  snares  ol  lime  and  sense;  and 
'this  entanglement  being  at  once  the  cause  and 
punishment  of  our  past  offences,  as  well  as  a 
continual  temptation  to  commit  new  ones,  wc 
ought  therefore  to  turn  these  very  accessories  of 
our  full  into  8lej)ping  .sioiies  for  our  recovery,  and 
to  improve  the  advantages  allbrded  us  by  a  mer- 
ciful God,  who  in  our  temjioiMl  blessings  sets  be- 
fore us  an  ever  present  type  of  the  celestial  riches 


we  have  lost,  and  surrounds  us,  even  in  the  caj: 
tivity  to  which  His  justice  has  reduced  us,  wit 
so  many  objects  calculated  to  yield  a  perpelua 
lesson,  if  we  would  but  learn. 

"  We  ought  to  consider  ourselves  as  criminal 
in  a  prison  hung  around  with  pictures  of  ou 
Liberator,  and  the  necessary  instructions  for  ot 
taining  our  freedom.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  lbs 
these  holy  hieroglyphics  cannot  be  deciphere  A 
without  a  supernatural  light ;  for  the  very  thing  I 
which  speak  of  God,  and  manifest  his  glory  1 1 
them  who  know  and  love  him,  serve  to  hide  hii  | 
from  those  who  know  him  not.  Persons  thi  I 
blinded  by  the  darkness  of  this  world,  grope  afii 
earthly  things,  because  they  love  them  and  loc 
upon  them  as  the  chief  good.  But  in  doings 
they  are  guilty  of  sacrilege,  lor  God  is  the  soi 
origin  of  man's  existence,  and  ought  to  be  its  em 
Analogies  may  indeed  exist  between  things  or 
ated  and  the  Creator, — the  least  and  meane 
objects  in  nature  may  by  their  unity  be  eniblen 
of  that  perfection  of  unity  which  is  found  in  Gti 
alone, — yet  they  have  no  claim  on  our  sovereiji 
regard,  nor  can  we  bestow  it  upon  them  witho 
incurring  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  hateful  alike  in  tij 
sight  of  God  and  mail.  Scripture  is  full  of  i 
stances  of  God's  vengeance  upon  idolaters,  ai 
the  first  commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  whii 
includes  all  the  rest,  particularly  forbid  the  wc 
ship  of  images.  Now,  since  God  is  far  mo 
jealous  of  our  affections  than  of  our  extern 
homage,  it  is  plain  that  no  crime  can  be  so  wic 
ed  and  detestable  in  his  sight,  as  supreme  love 
any  creature,  no  matter  what  that  creature  mi 
represent." 

Great  Tunnel  in  Hungary. — One  of  the  Ioi| 
est,  if  not  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world,  is  mj 
in  a  forward  state  of  completion.  It  is  situali 
in  Hungary,  and  leads  from  the  shores  of  i; 
river  Gran,  not  far  from  Zarnowitz,  to  the  mill 
in  the  Schemnitzer  hills ;  it  is  two  geographicj  i 
or  about  ten  English  miles,  long;  it  is  intendedi 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  a  channel  lo  dr; 
off  the  water  accumulating  in  the  works,  and  " 
a  railway  to  transport  the  ore  from  the  mines'' 
the  river. — Annual  of  Sci.  Dis.  j 
'-■  I 

For  "The  I'riiuli 

Incitement  to  Faithfulness. 

Ye  faithful  ones,  if  any  such  there  be,  an 
believe  there  is  one  here  and  another  there  amoii,; 
the  members  of  our  once  highly  favoured  Socie|, 
the  desire  of  my  heart  is,  that  you  may  st;'! 
faithful  to  your  heavenly  Father,  though  He  n ' 
permit  you  to  be  tried  in  various  ways,  in  oiv 
to  prove  your  allegiance;  even  though  you  ii  / 
have  lo  stand  in  opposition  to  some  whom  }|J 
have  looked  upon  as  fathers  and  mothers  in  p 
Church  ;  yea,  those  who  may  have  once  stood  |r 
your  Master's  cause :  though  these  should  ti|i 
aside,  follow  them  not,  but  follow  the  Captairjf 
Salvation.  Be  sure  that  you  have  him  on  your  s  S| 
then  fear  not  the  winds  and  the  storms  that  ny 
be  permitted  to  overtake  you,  but  cheerfully  wk 
on,  holding  forth  to  others  the  invitation  to  cce 
follow  you  as  you  are  endeavouring  to  fol*' 
Christ.  And  withhold  not  the  word  of  couiilj 
nor  of  reproof,  if  needful,  especially  to  the  yo  g 
who  are  desirous  of  choosing  the  right  way, 
for  want  of  nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothi|j» 
it  is  to  be  feared,  have  turned  aside,  and  by  i^" 
ing  heed  to  the  enemy  of  their  soul's  peace,  hi'o 
become  estranged  from  the  Truth. 

Tliere  must  be  an  increase  of  faithfulus 
among  the  members  of  our  Society,  or  assurcy 
we  shall  know  a  fulfilling  of  the  declaratn, 
"My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  mi" 
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'h !  why  is  it  that  we  do  so  long,  as  it  were,  for 
le  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  seeing  that  the  Lord  did 
)  marvellously  gather  and  preserve  our  forefa- 
lers  as  a  people  zealous  of  good  works,  to  glori- 
'  him.  He  is  the  same  as  he  was  then,  and  He 
as  able  and  willing  to  save  his  dependent  chil- 
ren  as  ever  he  was  in  any  age  of  the  world, 
[ay  we  then  be  encouraged  to  look  around  and 
26  if  we  are  trampling  under  foot  any  of  the  pre- 
ious  testimonies,  which  our  worthy  predecessors 
jffered  so  much  to  support,  and  many  of  them 
2aled  their  testimony  to  their  truth  with  their 
lood. 

And  you  in  the  earlier  walks  of  life  who  often 
;     t  in  our  meetings  for  discipline,  shall  I  say 
Jlently  mourning  to  see  those  more  advanced  in 
ears  shifting  the  burden  that  ought  to  rest  on 
lem,  from  one  shoulder  to  another,  and  at  times 
)rrowfully  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground,  to  you  I 
ould  say,  look  no  longer  at  the  failings  of  others, 
ti    jut  remember  that  on  your  shoulders  the  burden 
i    liust  soon  rest.    Oh  then  !  remember  the  same 
ll-powerful  Arm  is  round  about  you,  and  if  you 
re  faithful  to  manifest  duty,  it  will  enable  you  to 
ear  the  burden  steadfastly,  and  without  waver- 
:|ig.    It   is   unfaithfulness   and  lukewarmness 
i    taong  our  members  that  cause  the  testimonies 
J   jf  Truth  to  be  let  fall  to  the  ground.    May  we 
,    hen  one  and  all  adopt  the  resolution  of  Joshua, 
j  Let  others  do  as  they  may,  as  for  me  and  my 
II   |ouse  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 
'  Ohio,  Second  mo.  1854. 

ll  Fur  "  ']'fie  Friend." 

°  PLATFORMS  IN  RELIGION. 

The  doctrines  which  George  Fox  preached  to 
11   Ihe  people  of  his  day,  were  no  new  doctrines, 
i   Jur  Saviour  and  his  apostles  had  published  them 
!.   D  the  world  many  ages  before.    It  may  indeed 
(    le  safely  asserted,  that   true  Quakerism  and 
!   Christianity  are  but  different  names  for  one  and 
!he  same  thing.    Hence,  it  was  nothing  but  the 
)rimitive  gospel  of  Christ,  that  our  early  Friends 
jjvere  concerned  to  revive   and  spread  in  the 
;   farth.    The  testimonies  in  support  of  which  they 
0  deeply  suffered,  were  all  in  accordance  with 
his  gospel,  and  were  the  true  fruits  of  iis  spirit. 
|,Vlany  of  these  were  indeed,  peculiar  to  them,  but 
'  Peculiar  only  because  other  professors  of  Chrisii- 
mity  were  unwilling  fully  to  adopt  and  practise 
ts  self-denying  principles, 

,  It  will  be  freely  admitted,  that  we  live,  and 
hat   our   early  Friends  lived,  under  the  last 
great  dispensation  of  God  to  man.    This,  we  are 
issured,  is  to  remain  the  same  unchangeable  gos- 
)el  to  the  end  of  time.    If  then,  the  principles 
and  testimonies  which  our  forefathers  were  di- 
vinely commissioned  to   uphold,  were  the  true 
ipiinciples  of  Christianity  in  their  day,  they  must 
Ipe  so  now,  and  they  must  continue  to  be  so  for- 
jtver.    It  is,  however,  a  sorrowful  truth,  that  there 
;  are  persons  who  go  under  the  name  of  Friends, 
;  jjwho  do  not  appear  to  believe  in  the  permanency 
ipf  our  peculiar  testimonies.    Some  of  these  open- 
jly  assert,  and  a  much  larger  number  express  it 
(in  their  conduct,  that  however  useful  these  testi- 
(monies  may  have  once  been,  they  are  no  longer 
(necessary.    It  may  well  be  asked,  what  has  oc- 
iicurred  in  the  world  to  render  these  gospel  princi- 
ples no  longer  essential  ?  or  when,  and  in  what 
manner,  have  they  lost  their  excellence? 

It  is,  however,  no  difficult  task  to  discover  the 
I  ground  of  objection  to  them,  and  the  reasoning  by 
I  which  they  are  set  aside.  The  restraints  which  the 
I  pure  testimonies  of  Truth  ever  impose, have  become 
j  irksome  to  many.  These  still  desire  a  religious 
reputation  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  wish  for  more 


indulgence  in  the  gratification  of  the  carnal  mind. 
And  what  mournful  desolation  has  the  throwing 
off  of  these  restraints  made  within  our  borders  1 
Friends  who  in  earlier  life  appeared  to  be  settled 
i"n  the  Truth,  have  as  outward  prosperity  increas- 
ed, gradually  lost  the  dew  of  their  youth,  and  be- 
come leavened  into  the  spirit  of  the  world.  They 
have  thus  imbibed  a  relish  for  its  manners,  and 
copy  more  or  less  closely  its  prevailing  fashions 
and  follies.  In  moments  of  serious  reflection, 
such  persons  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  inconsist- 
ency of  their  lives  wiih  the  profession  they  are 
making  to  the  world.  Smarting  from  the  pains 
of  a  wounded  conscience,  their  next  step  is  to  try 
to  deceive  themselves,  by  making  things  accord 
which  are  wholly  irreconcilable.  They  argue 
that  our  principles  do  not  require  Friends  to  be  so 
particular  about  trifles — that  religion  is  inward, 
and  does  not  consist  in  any  particular  dress,  or 
in  saying  thee  and  thou,  or  in  abstaining  from  so- 
cial parties,  and  other  innocent  gratifications — 
that  ministers  of  other  societies  may  preach  the 
gospel  even  if  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  it  is  but 
right  to  encourage  them  in  it.  In  short,  that  it 
is  illiberal  and  unnecessary  to  confine  themselves 
within  such  narrow  limits.  Thus,  instead  of  can- 
didly confessing  that  they  are  unwilling  to  live 
within  the  limitations  of  the  gospel,  or  to  walk 
consistently  with  its  spirit,  they  endeavour  to  con- 
vince themselves  that  our  principles  no  longer 
require  such  self  denying  lives  as  formerly.  These 
self-deluding  reasoners  seem  to  forget  that  though 
religion  is  indeed  an  inward  work,  yet  if  the  in- 
side is  made  clean  by  it,  the  outside  will  be  clean 
also ;  and  that  where  there  are  no  signs  of  it  in 
the  daily  walk  of  the  professed  Christian,  there 
can  be  no  inward  purity. 

In  the  manner  above  described,  persons  who 
are  unwilling  wholly  to  abandon  the  Society,  are 
endeavouring  to  pull  down  the  high  standard  of 
Truth  to  the  low  pialforms  which  they  occupy. 
The  example  of  such  is  open  to  the  view  of  their 
children,  and  they  and  other  young  persons  some- 
times hear  these  flimsy  attempts  to  justify  it;  and 
what  is  the  consequence?  In  some  places  the 
younger  classes  of  Society  have  wholly  lost  both 
the  appearance  and  the  conduct  of  Friends.  It  is 
evident  that  they  reason  like  their  parents,  and 
think  that  the  bounds  of  our  profession  may  be 
still  greatly  enlarged.  Thus  standing  upon  a 
platform  that  scarcely  embraces  anything  that 
belongs  to  our  religious  profession,  they  would 
have  the  standard  of  Truth  brought  low  enough 
for  even  their  lives  to  be  consistent  with  it.  This 
is  no  I'ancy  picture.  There  are  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  meetings  connected  with  our  Society, 
that  would  hardly  be  recognized  as  belonging  to 
Friends,  In  them  the  display  of  finery  indicates 
that  the  "  outward  adorning"  is  more  valued  than 
"  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit."  How 
little  can  be  fell  in  such  meetings,  of  the  flowings 
"  of  that  river,  the  streams  whereof  make  glad  the 
city  of  God." 

It  is  a  time  when  Friends  everywhere  should 
be  aroused  to  a  true  sense  of  their  standing.  The 
enemy  of  all  good  is  busy  in  shaking  everything 
thai  can  be  shukeri.  New  by-ways  are  continu- 
ally o[iened,  into  which  the  leet  ol  the  unwalchl'ul 
are  enticed.  These  all  lead  into  the  broad  way. 
Among  oiher  devices,  even  the  last  resting-place 
for  the  body  has  been  made  a  snare.  Friends' 
are  templed  lo  abandon  the  places  of  their  fathers' 
sepulture,  where  no  stone  or  monument  proclaims 
family  pride,  or  mistaken  afl'ection,  to  bury  their 
dead  where  sculptured  marble  seems  to  be  con- 
tinually mocking  at  death.  Oh  1  how  mournful 
it  is  to  behold  the  vanity  of  the  living  portrayed 
over  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 


Though  it  is  a  day  of  much  degeneracy,  yet 
we  are  not  a  forsaken  peo[)le.  That  Power  which 
first  gathered  Friends  is  still  omnipotent.  The 
Lord  is  yet  raising  up  among  us,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  speak  well  of  his  goodness  and  mercy,  and 
lo  be  preachers  of  righteousness  by  their  circum- 
spect lives.  And  to  show  that  He  can  effect  His 
purpose  without  instrumental  means,  some  of  these 
have  appeared  in  places  and  families,  where  no 
examples  of  faithfulness  were  about  them.  This 
same  Power  is  now  gathering  to  this  people  as 
from  "the  highways  and  the  hedges,"  those 
whose  eyes  have  been  opened  to  see  the  purity  of 
its  profession.  The  Lord  will  have  guests  at  his 
table,  and  he  will  have  a  people  lo  serve  him. 

But  let  all  who  have  by  inheritance  a  name 
among  Friends,  see  that  they  walk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  wherewith  they  are  called  ;  for  if  any 
continue  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  inspeaking 
voice,  which  points  out  the  only  path  of  safely,  and 
says,  "This  is  the  way  walk  ye  in  it,"  they  will 
have  finally  to  lie  down  in  their  shame,  their  con- 
fusion will  cover  them. 


Solar  Eclipse  in  1854. — On  Friday,  the  26th 
of  May  next,  there  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  will  be  more  or  less  visible  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Stales  and  Canada,  and  in  a  portion 
of  both  will  be  annular.  Us  commencement  in 
the  city  of  Washington  will  be  seen  at  4h.  20m. 
in  the  afternoon,  its  greatest  obscuration  at  5h. 
18m.,  and  its  end  at  6h.  27m.  As  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  moon  will  be  a  little  less  than  the 
sun,  the  eclipse  cannot  be  total  anywhere.  The 
Christian  Almanac  says: 

"  The  ring  will  be  only  about  one-third  of  a 
digit  wide,  and  will  be  visible  only  in  the  vicinity 
where  the  line  of  central  eclipse  passes.  The 
eclipse  is  central  in  longitude  73°  53'  west  of 
Greenwich,  latitude  44°  14'  north;  and  in  longi- 
tude 64°  35'  west,  latitude  41°  10'  north.  By 
finding  these  positions  upon  a  map,  and  drawing 
a  line  from  one  to  the  other,  ihe  towns  and  coun- 
tries through  which  the  central  eclipse  passes  will 
be  readily  discovered.  The  path  of  the  annular 
eclipse  will  be  about  one  hundred  miles  wide, 
and  extend  about  fifty  miles  each  side  of  the  line 
we  have  described.  The  annular  eclipse  will 
move  about  one  hundred  miles  per  minute. 

"  The  first  time  this  eclipse  ever  occurred  was 
in  1313,  July  2d  ;  since  then  it  has  returned  thir- 
ty-one limes,  including  its  return  next  year.  It 
occurred  in  April,  1800,  in  May,  1813,  in  xMay, 
1836.  It  will  return  again  in  June,  1872.  Its 
hist  return  will  be  in  the  year  2593,  August 
17th.  The  next  solar  eclipse  that  will  attract 
much  atteniion  in  this  country,  will  be  in  1858, 
March  15ih." 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

BiOGRAPlIICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Jlinisters  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  tlie  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  SONGHURST. 
(Continued  from  page  189.) 

"  O  let  all  such  among  you.  Friends,  remember 
the  Lord  who  loved  you  first !  He  is  'beautiful 
and  lovely  to  behold,  better  than  wine, — sweeter 
than  honey  and  the  honeycomb, — more  precious 
than  gold,  yea,  refined  gold, — than  all  precious 
pearls,  and  all  the  glory  of  this  world.  Truly 
nothing  can  be  compared  unto  him.  The  raging 
world  cannot  overcome  hirn,— r^he  will  forever 
reign  in  mercy  and  peace  in  them  that  obey  him, 
and  as  a  Judge  and  Condemner  over  them  that 
rebel  against  him.  O !  come  taste  and  see  how 
good  the  Lord  is  !  The  reason  why  some  come  not 
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THE  FRIEND: 


to  know  him  as  he  is,  is  because  ihey  do  not  live 
and  walk  in  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  This 
life  is  out  of  the  reasoning,  consulting  and  subtle 
wisdom  of  the  flesh,  lhat  many  are  glorying  in, 
which  will  be  their  overthrow  if  ihey  repent  not 
of  it.  The  life  which  is  in  Jesus  is  out  of  the 
fading  glory,  and  visible  perishing  things  of  this 
world.  Those  who  proi'ess  the  Truth  and  do  not 
live  the  life  of  it,  arc  a  dishonour  to  it,  and  a 
grief  to  the  Lord  and  his  people.  They  that 
come  to  live  the  life  of  Christ,  have  their  minds 
redeemed  out  of  these  things.  Because  of  the 
invisible  joy  which  they  have  sight  of,  they  use 
iJie  world  as  if  they  used  it  not,  and  marry  as  if 
they  married  not.  So  neither  husband,  wife,  nor 
children,  lands  nor  living,  poverty  nor  riches,  can 
lift  them  up  nor  cast  them  down.  Neither  can 
crosses  nor  aillictions,  things  that  are  seen,  or 
that  are  not  seen.  They  that  have  come  to  this, 
have  made  choice  of  that  which  shall  never  be 
taken  from  them.  It  will  be  their  joy  here,  and 
their  crown  and  happiness  in  the  life  to  come. 
The  sense  of  these  things  being  lived  in,  keepeth 
visible  things  from  rooting  in  the  mind,  because 
they  have  always  that  which  is  of  more  value 
than  all  visible  things.  This  is  that  which  causeth 
many  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  their 
appointed  time. 

"  Friends,  consider  1  Is  it  so  with  you  1  Do 
you  wait  upon  the  Lord  with  constant  diligence' 
Is  your  chiefest  delight  to  be  with  him?  If  so 
your  joy  will  be  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  your  happiness  above  all  this  world's 
happiness.  In  this  you  will  reign  as  princes  in 
God's  kingdom,  and  be  fixed  as  stars  in  the  fir- 
mament of  his  power  forever. 

"This  have  I  seen  on  the  one  hand  excellent 
above  all  things  in  the  upright  in  heart,  and  on 
the  other  have  I  seen  very  great  sorrow  attending 
and  coming  on  them  that  profess  the  Truth  of  our 
God,  and  do  not  come  through  faith  and  obedi 
cnce  to  live  and  walk  in  it,  but  stick  by  the  way, 
and  are  keeping  that  alive  which  God  has  come 
to  destroy.  VVo  unto  such  that  keep  anything 
back  which  God  is  calling  for ;  that  are  mindfu 
of  Egypt's  glory  again,  after  they  have  been  called 
out  of  it.  This  hath  been  the  ruin  and  overthrow 
of  some  that  they  have  not  been  pressing  in  their 
minds  against  that  which  hath  appeared  to  hinder 
the  work  of  God  in  them.  The  holy  men  o(  God 
pressed  forward  towards  '  a  city  whose  builder 
and  maker  was  God.'  They  said,  '  VVc  have  no 
continuing  ciiy  here,  but  we  are  seeking  or  going 
towards  a  city  which  hath  ibundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God.'  They  were  pressing 
towards  it, — which  significth  there  were  many 
things  to  press  against,  and  opposition  in  their 
way  to  Sion.  So  there  is  now.  They  lhat  will 
not  press  against  ten)ptaiion,  and  against  the  be- 
setmenlsof  the  enemy,  shall  never  come  (o  Sion's 
rest.  But  they  that  arc  engaged  in  ilieir  minds 
against  whatsoever  doth  appear  inwardly  or  out- 
wardly to  hinder  the  work  of  God  in  them,  and 
so  continue  to  the  end  of  their  days,  come  to  ob- 
tain the  cross,  and  lay  down  their  lieads  in  peace. 
So  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  our  safety 
halh  been  and  is,  in  being  united  to  lum,  and  in 
keeping  our  minds  staid  upon  him.  In  this  our 
pence  remains,  and  this  brmgs  content  of  mind, 
which  is  a  continual  least. 

"  It  is  not  he  or  she  that  sometimes  looks  for- 
ward, 01, d  at  other  times  looks  backward,  is  accept- 
ed of  God,  but  llioso  that  always  look  liu  ward  to 
see  what  will  make  most  for  the  honour  of  God 
Trutli  and  tlie  prosperity  ol  it, — if  it  be  never  so 
piuch  llic  denial  of  sell,  and  the  crossing  ol  the 
creature's  will.  Upon  no  otJier  terms  is  solvation 
promised,  but  scll-denial  ond  n  taking  up  the 


cross  to  the  will  of  man,  in  small  things  as  well 
as  great.    They  that  are  not  faithful  in  a  little, 

shall  never  enjoy  much  This  is  that  which 

is  acceptable  to  God,  to  be  true  and  righteous  in 
all  things, — that  Christ  may  present  them  blame- 
less before  his  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  that  a 
crown  of  everlasting  life  may  be  their  portion. 
This  is  that  which  the  Lord  Will  bring  all  them 
to,  that  are  faithful  to  him.  Such  come  to  enjoy 
peace,  which  is  as  the  streams  of  broad  rivers  to 
their  souls.  Shiloh's  streams,  which  make  glad 
the  whole  city  of  God." 

In  the  year  1682,  John  Songhurst  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  the  city  of  Philadel 
phia.  Here  he  was  very  useful  in  religious  meet 
ings  amongst  his  Friends,  but  about  1686,  he 
removed  into  New  Jersey,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  close,  which  took  place  two  years 
after.  His  body  was  brought  for  interment  to 
Philadelphia,  and  was  buried  there  Eleventh 
month  25th,  1688. 


sail-cloth  to  meet  under;  and  afler  they  got  sbini 
little  houses  to  dwell  in,  then  they  kept  theii 
meetings  in  one  of  them  till  they  could  build  s 
meeting-house."  Two  of  this  number  that  thm 
met,  Thomas  Olive  and  William  Peachy,  ha( 
gifts  in  the  ministry. 

Of  William  Peachy's  travels  in  the  ministr; 
in  England  and  in  America,  we  have  no  recon 
to  show.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  usefu 
members  and  ministers  amongst  Friends,  and  w< 
find  his  name  attached  to  certain  documents  issuei 
by  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Burlington,  indicatinj 
that  he  was  in  esteem  amongst  them.  Whitinj 
in  a  brief  testimony  to  him  says,  he  was  "ai 
honest,  upright  man."  Such  an  one  could  scarce 
ly  fail  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow  professors,  and  t( 
his  neighbours,  whilst  he  lived, — and  continuin| 
faithful  to  the  end,  must  inherit  through  the  mere-] 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  eternal  life.  He  wa; 
buried  at  Burlington,  First  month  20th,  1689. 


WILLIAM  PEACHY. 

Of  this  dear  Friend,  whilst  residing  in  England, 
we  know  little,  but  that  for  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience  he  endured  considerable  persecu- 
tion unflinchingly.  His  residence,  Whiting  says, 
was  in  London,  yet  he  was  thrice  imprisoned  in 
Bristol  about  1664,  by  the  mayor  of  that  place, 
who  wished  to  banish  Friends  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  was  about  going  into  force. 
Some  years  previously  he  had  been  imprisoned 
at  Tewkesbury,  for  being  at  a  meeting.  At  va- 
rious times  in  the  year  1670,  he  with  many  other 
Friends,  suffered  much  cruelty  and  abuse  from 
troopers,  because  of  their  faithfulness  in  attending 
their  religious  meeting  at  Horsleydown.  They 
were  haled  from  the  meeting-house  into  the  street, 
where  they  were  beaten  with  carbines  and  the 
butt  end  of  muskets, — and  the  horses  of  the  troop- 
ers were  urged  to  ride  over  them.  The  horses 
more  humane  than  their  masters,  still  turned 
aside,  and  so  this  part  of  the  intended  cruelty 
failed.  On  one  occasion  there  were  more  than 
twenty  of  these  innocent  sufferers  wounded  and 
sorely  bruised,  on  another  there  were  about  fifty, 
on  the  third  there  were  more  than  twenty.  At 
this  last  time,  it  seemed  as  though  they  were  de- 
termined to  kill  the  unoflending  worshippers,  and 
perhaps  some  murders  would  have  been  commit- 
ted,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  personable  efforts 
of  a  constable  to  protect  them.  The  peace  officer 
however  was  injured  in  his  labour  of  mercy. 
After  this  time  the  persecution,  although  it  did  not 
cease,  was  carried  on  with  somewhat  less  bitter 
ness  in  London. 

William  Peachy  was  probably  a  merchant,  as 
Whiting  says  he  went  to  the  fairs  at  Bristol.  In 
the  year  1677,  he  removed  to  West  Jersey,  and 
settled  near  or  in  Burlington.    One  of  the  first 
settlers  writing  of  those  who  came  about  that  time 
to  the  province,  says,  "Notwithstanding  the  mas 
ters  of  liiinilies  were  men  of  good  estates,  yet  be 
fore  they  could  get  their  land  in  order,  and  corn 
and  stock  about  them,  they  endured  great  hard 
ships,  and  went  through  many  difficulties  and 
straits;  nevertheless,  i  never  perceived  any  o 
them  to  repine,  or  repent  of  their  coming."  "A  pro- 
vidential hand  was  very  visible  and  remarkable  in 
many  instances  that  might  be  mentioned  ;  and  the 
Indians  were  even  rendered  our  benel'actors  and 
protectors.    Without  any  carnal  weapon  we  en 
tered  the  land  and  inhabited  therein,  as  safe  as  i 
there  hud  been  thousands  of  garrisons;  for  the 
Most  High  preserved  us  from  harm,  both  of  man 
and  beusi."    The  account  goes  on  to  say,  lhat 
Friends  "  having  at  first  no  meeting-house  to  keep 


Coal  Ashes. — For  several  years  after  the  usi 
of  hard  coal  was  introduced  into  this  partofthn 
country,  the  ashes  were  considered  of  no  value! 
This  has  been  found  a  mistake.  ; 

We  long  ago  used  them  on  the  walks  of  ou  | 
door-yards  or  other  thoroughfares,  and  found  then] 
to  be  very  useful,  securing  a  hard  path  that  wa;! 
not  easily  broken.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  de' 
sirable  to  cover  them  with  a  thin  coat  of  fini 
gravel,  or  some  other  substance  equally  clean.  ] 
On  some  soils,  which  are  too  loose  and  tO(| 
"  light,"  we  have  no  doubt  that  coal  ashes  wouk' 
be  permanently  beneficial. 

Again,  on  a  hard  clay  soil,  we  know  of  nothin< 
that  is  more  promising.  It  contains  much  silex' 
in  which  all  clay  soils  are  deficient.  1 
But  silex  is  not  the  only  element  which  it  sup! 
plies.  It  contains  alumine,  carbon,  and  iron,  ill 
a  soluble  form,  nearly  to  the  amount  of  twent;! 
per  cent.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  a  valuabl(l  | 
manure  for  many  varieties  of  soils. — From  w\\ 
Plough,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil, 


For  "The  Friend."  j 

Moderation  and  Uprightness,  | 

The  following  account  of  the  devoledness  o 
Friends  in  his  day,  was  written  by  W.  Edmund 
son,  and  appended  to  an  epistle  from  Leinstc 
Province  Meeiing.  When  persecution  abated 
many  were  drawn  into  an  inordinate  pursuit  o. 
wealth,  and  then  into  an  imitation  of  the  grandeuri 
and  luxurious  mode  of  living,  which  the  fashionabN' 
world  adopted.  Satan  has  always  been  on  the  walcl 
to  betray,  and  to  lead  back  into  the  broad  road 
persons  who  had  known  the  work  of  religion,  bu 
growing  weary,  were  easily  caught  in  his  snares 
What  a  fiood  of  extravagance  and  dissipation  i: 
passing  over  our  country,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  i; 
engulphing  thousands  in  ruin,  as  regards  the  sub 
ject  of  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  the  immorta 
soul.  The  love  of  money,  even  for  the  purpos( 
of  procuring  those  things  which  gratify  the  lust! 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  o 
lile,  leads  many  persons  to  cheat,  rob,  commi 
forgeries  in  different  ways,  and  to  embezzle  tht 
property  of  others.  The  more  general  this  be 
comes,  and  the  more  familiar  people  are  wit! 
frauds,  though  committed  by  others,  the  greatei 
their  liability  to  regard  them  as  common  occur, 
rences,  and  thereby  the  nice  sense  of  justice  andj 
strict  integrity  is  in  danger  of  being  blunted.  I' 
men  once  give  way  to  the  slightest  departure  Iron'i 
doing  justly,  conscience  is  dimmed,  and  the  waj 
is  open  for  further  violations  of  the  Royal  law 


.   written  in  the  heart,  until  the  distinctions  betweer 
public  meetings  in,  they  made  a  tent  or  covert  ol  right  and  wrong  may  not  be  easily  perceived;  and 


nally  the  conscience  may  become  seared,  as 
iih  a  hot  iron.  This  is  a  subject  which  should 
3  seriously  looked  at.  To  preserve  a  sound 
andard  of  justice  and  morality  is  highly  import- 
nt  to  the  reputation  of  the  community,  even  as 
?gards  their  commerce  with  others,  and  among 
lemselves,  but  inconceivably  more  so,  in  refer- 
ice  to  the  awful  retribution  at  the  bar  of  Divine 
istice  and  mercy.  If  the  temptation  to  get  mo- 
sy  is  so  strong,  that  thousands  set  their  ingenuity 
;  work,  to  obtain  it  in  an  unlawful,  and  of  course 
,11  unchristian  manner;  how  ought  the  professor 
'  f  the  holy  religion  of  Him,  who  had  not  whereon 
"I  lay  his  head,  to  take  up  his  cross  to  this  fond- 
?ss  of  wealth,  restrain  and  regulate  his  efforts  to 
rocure  a  suitable  livelihood,  and  show  an  ex- 

I  imple  of  self-denial,  consistent  with  the  character 
'    jad  destiny  of  an  immortal  soul,  created  to  glori- 

f  God  on  earth,  and  to  praise  him  in  the  man- 

'ons  of  bliss,  world  without  end. 

Friends  make  strong  professions  of  the  duty  of 
|i,  plf-denial,  and  of  renouncing  the  world,  in  order 
„  I  devote  themselves  to  Christ,  and  to  the  work 

hich  he  assigns  to  each  member  of  the  church ; 

Jt  how  many  of  us  are  captivated  with  what  our 
,l  I'ligious  profession  declares  we  should  reject.  If 
][  jar  frugal  and  economical  habits  are  not  watch- 
r  II,  they  may  induce  a  penurious  disposition, 
ij  I  hich  genders  the  love  of  the  money  we  save,  and 
)f:  16  disposition  to  improperly  hoard  it  up,  and 
,„  lake  an  idol  of  it.  And  this  gold  and  silver  thus 
„j  l^rrupted,  will  eat  out  as  a  canker,  the  little  life 
,    "religion  that  may  through  mercy  at  times  stir 

I  the  heart  of  the  unwary  servant,  to  awaken 
1,1]  jim  to  the  fearful  consequences  of  idolatry,  until 
,  I  last,  if  he  persists  in  disregarding  the  Divine 

itimations,  he  becomes  a  dry,  dead  branch, 
;  (hich  worldly  men  gather  and  burn.  They  be- 
,„  j)me  so  incorporated  in  spirit,  with  the  grovelling 
[„  jorshippers  of  mammon,  that  they  are  in  danger 
ij,  j'  being  lost  as  to  any  real  usefulness  to  ihe 
j:  liuse  of  Truth,  and  to  the  necessity  of  knowing 

la  life  and  power  of  godliness  to  rule  in  them- 

ilves. 

,     Another  class  do  not  appear  to  give  way,  in 
le  same  degree,  to  a  narrow,  pinching  disposi- 
on,  but  they  contribute  to  charitable  and  benevo- 
ifi  (nt  purposes,  and  on  some  occasions  they  give 
11!    berally,  which  as  it  proceeds  from  a  desire  to  do 
3od  with  their  means,  is  commendable,  and 
lould  be  encouraged.    But  some  of  them  make 
siK  j  display  of  their  wealth  in  the  magnificence  ol 
111!;  |eir  dwellings,  furniture,  and  equipage,  providing 
(iK  oeir  children  with  rich  dresses,  and  with  money 
iC  j>  lavish  on  themselves  and  their  heart's  desires. 
Jiii:  the  name  of  being  rich  inflates  the  pride  of  the 
Oil,!  flildren ;  and  being  without  experience  of  the 
angers  abounding  in  a  corrupt  world,  they  want 
)  see  and  participate  in  everything  that  the  gay 

II  nd  the  rich  enjoy ;  and  being  indiscreetly  sup- 
In;  lied  with  means,  the  children  launch  forth  into 
hi;  idulgences  that  other  rich  children  partake  of; 
;    ad  it  may  often  be  in  gross  improprieties  at 

hich  their  fond  parents  would  shudder,  did  they 
lii  oppose  their  sons  were  indulging  in.  In  this 
r    ay  many  parents  and  children  have  laid  the 

■undation  for  bringing  their  gray  hairs  down  to 
!i-  le  grave  with  sorrow  and  deep  remorse,  both  at 
V  e  retrospect  of  their  past  lives,  and  in  looking 
5    v/ards  an  awful  eternity. 

Nothing  can  save  from  "  the  deceitfulness  of 

ches,  the  pride  of  life,  or  the  lust  of  other  things," 
r;  H  that  which  the  apostles  preached,  "  to  the 
I  I    !ws  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  fool- 

hness,  but  unto  them  which  are  called  both 
ii  :ws  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and 
(!«:  j  e  wisdom  of  God ;  because  the  foolishness  of 

iod  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God 
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is  stronger  than  men."  To  the  faithful  believer 
in  Christ,  the  means  which  our  heavenly  Father 
provides  for  his  sanctification,  however  foolish 
and  weak  his  requisitions  may  seem  to  the  natu- 
ral man,  appear  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  con- 
dition, to  humble  his  pride  and  self-confidence,  to 
teach  him  his  own  weakness,  and  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  in  letting  him  see  his  true  state, 
and  giving  him  strength,  as  he  yields  to  his  bless- 
ed Saviour  in  taking  up  the  cross,  to  deny  him- 
self of  those  things  which  he  requires  him  to  re- 
nounce. It  becomes  the  subject  of  admiration 
and  praise,  in  the  regenerate  soul,  after  all  has 
been  surrendered,  and  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  are 
introduced  in  his  heart.  The  love  of  God  reigns 
supreme,  and  the  world  is  put  under  the  feet  of 
these  redeemed  ones,  and  their  lives  redound  to 
the  glory  of  their  Creator. 

William  Edmundson  says:  "  At  the  first  when 
the  Lord  called  and  gathered  us  to  be  a  people, 
and  opened  the  eyes  of  our  understandings,  then 
we  saw  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  the 
wickedness  that  was  in  the  world ;  and  a  perfect 
abhorrence  was  fixed  in  our  hearts  against  all  the 
wicked,  unjust,  vain,  ungodly,  unlawful  part  of 
the  world  in  all  respects.  And  we  saw  the  good- 
ly and  most  glorious  lawful  things  of  the  world, 
were  abused  and  misused — and  that  many  snares 
and  temptations  lay  in  them,  with  troubles  and 
dangers  of  divers  kinds,  which  we  felt  the  load  of, 
and  that  we  could  not  carry  them,  and  run  the 
race  the  Lord  had  set  before  us,  so  cheerfully  as 
to  win  the  prize  of  our  salvation.  Wherefore  our 
care  was  to  cast  off  this  great  load  and  burthen; 
viz.,  great  and  gainful  ways  of  getting  riches, 
and  to  lessen  our  concerns  therein  ;  that  we  might 
be  ready  to  answer  Christ  Jesus  our  Captain,  who 
had  called  us  to  follow  Him  in  a  spiritual  warfare 
under  the  discipline  of  his  daily  cross  and  self- 
denial.  Then  the  things  of  this  world  were  of 
small  value  with  us,  so  that  we  might  win  Christ; 
and  the  goodliest  things  thereof  were  not  near  us, 
so  that  we  might  be  near  the  Lord  ;  for  the  Lord's 
Truth  out-balanced  all  the  world,  even  the  most 
glorious  part  of  it. 

"Then  great  trading  was  a  burden,  and  great 
concerns  a  great  trouble.  All  needless  things, 
fine  houses,  rich  furniture,  and  gaudy  apparel, 
were  an  eye-sore.  Our  eye  being  single  to  the 
Lord,  and  the  inshining  of  his  light  in  our  hearts, 
that  gave  us  the  sight  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God,  which  so  affected  our  minds,  that 
it  stained  the  glory  of  all  earthly  things,  and  they 
bore  no  mastery  with  us,  either  in  dwelling,  eat- 
ing, drinking,  buying,  selling,  marrying  or  giving 
in  marriage.  The  Lord  was  the  object  of  our 
eye,  and  we  all  humble  and  low  before  him,  and 
self  of  small  repute;  ministers  and  elders  in  all 
such  cases  walking  as  good  examples,  that  the 
flock  might  follow  their  i'ootsteps,  as  they  follow- 
ed Christ  in  the  daily  cross  and  self-denial,  in 
their  dwellings,  callings,  eating,  drinking,  buying, 
selling,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.  And 
this  answered  the  Lord  and  his  witness  in  all  con- 
sciences, and  gave  us  great  credit  among  men. 

"  But  as  our  numbers  increased,  it  happened 
that  such  a  spirit  came  in  among  us,  as  was  among 
the  Jews  when  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt,  This 
began  to  look  back  into  the  world,  and  traded 
with  the  credit  which  was  not  of  its  own  purchas- 
ing, striving  to  be  great  in  the  riches  and  posses- 
sions of  this  world.  Then  great  fair  buildings  in 
city  and  country,  fine  and  fashionable  furniture, 
and  apparel  suitable,  dainty  and  voluptuous  pro- 
vision, rich  piatches  in  marriage;  and  excessive, 
customary, uncomelysmokingof  tobacco  came  into 
practice,  under  colour  of  lawful  and  serviceable, 
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far  wide  from  the  footsteps  of  the  ministers  and 
elders  whom  the  Lord  raised  up,  and  sent  forth 
into  his  work  and  service  at  the  beginning  :  and 
far  short  of  the  example  that  our  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter Christ  Jesus  left  us,  when  he  was  tempted  in 
the  wilderness  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  the  glory  of  them,  which  he  despised. 

"  And  Moses,  who  refused  the  crown  of  Egypt, 
and  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharoah's  daughter, 
rather  choosing  affliction  with  the  Lord's  people, 
having  regard  to  the  recompense  of  reward.  And 
the  holy  apostle  writes  to  the  church  of  Christ, 
both  fathers,  young  men  and  children,  advising 
against  the  love  of  the  world,  and  the  fashions 
thereof,  which  are  working  as  the  old  leaven  at 
this  very  time,  to  corrupt  the  heritage  of  God, 
and  to  fill  it  with  briars,  thorns,  thistles,  tares 
and  the  grapes  of  the  earth,  to  make  the  Lord 
reject  it,  and  lay  it  waste.  But  the  Lord  of  all 
our  mercies,  whose  eye  hath  been  over  us  for 
good,  since  he  gathered  us  to  be  a  people,  and 
entered  into  covenant  with  us,  according  to  his 
ancient  promise,  is  lilting  up  his  Spirit,  as  a  stand- 
ard against  the  invasion  of  this  enemy,  and  rais- 
ing up  his  living  Word  and  testimony  in  the 
hearts  of  many,  to  stand  in  and  fence  up  the  gap, 
which  this  floating,  high,  worldly,  libertine  spirit 
hath  made — that  leads  from  the  footsteps  of  those 
that  follow  Christ,  as  at  first.  These  know  him 
to  bound  them  with  his  bounds,  and  not  in  their 
own  will  and  time,  lay  hold  on  presentations  and 
opportunities  to  get  riches,  which  many  have  had, 
and  refused  for  Truth's  sake ;  and  the  Lord  hath 
accepted  thereof  as  an  offering,  and  rewarded 
them  with  great  comfort,  to  the  praise  of  hia 
great  name. 

W.  Edmxjndson." 


Selected. 

LIGHT  ARISING  OUT  OF  DARKNESS. 
Children  of  God,  who  pacing  slow. 

Your  pilgrim  path  pursue, 
In  strength  and  weakness,  joy  and  woe, 

To  God's  high  calling  true, — 

Why  move  ye  thus,  with  lingering  tread 

A  doubtful,  mournful  band? 
Why  faintly  hangs  the  drooping  head? 

Why  fails  the  feeble  hand? 

Oh !  weak  to  know  a  Saviour's  power, 

To  feel  a  Father's  care  ; 
A  moment's  toil,  a  passing  shower 

Is  all  the  grief  ye  share. 

The  Lord  of  light,  though  veiled  awhile, 

He  hides  his  noontide  ray. 
Shall  soon  in  lovelier  beauty  smile, 

To  gild  the  closiAg  day.  J 

And,  bursting  through  the  dusky  shroud, 

That  dared  his  power  invest, 
Ride  throned  in  light  o'er  every  cloud. 

And  guide  you  to  his  rest. 

BOWDLEE.  1 


"  By  love  directed  and  in  mercy  meant, 
Are  trials  suffer'd,  and  afflictions  sent ; 
To  stem  impetuous  passions  furious  tide  ;  'j 
To  curb  the  insolence  of  prosp'rous  pride  ; 
To  wean  from  earth,  and  bid  our  wishes  soar 
To  that  blest  clime,  where  pain  shall  be  no  more. 
Where  wearied  virtue  shall  for  refuge  fly 
And  every  tear  be  wiped  from  every  eye." 

"  Religion's  sacred  lamp  alone 
Unerring'  points  the  way. 
Where  happiness  forever  shines 
With  unpolluted  ray." 

A  stop-watch  observer  of  nature,  in  Birkdale 
park,  has  ascertained  that  the  cuckoo  utters  its 
cry  850  times  an  hour  ;  the  sparrow  produces 
700  chirps  in  the  same  period;  and  the  lark  pipes 
7000  notes,  or  116^  per  minute. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

"  We  sec  but  in  part.'' 

"  How  kind  it  is  with  respect  to  our  real  and  best 
interests,  that  tiie  Lord  gives  us  according  to  His 
will,  and  not  according  to  our  own;  and  that  he 
condescends  so  graciously  to  guard  us  against  the 
attainment  of  our  poor  and  often  foolish  wishes  ! 
We  nmy  rest  assured  that  whenever  we  pray 
without  success,  that  which  we  desire  is  not  only 
not  best  for  us,  but  is  either  injurious,  or  at  least 
inlerior  to  what  he  really  intends  for  us.  How 
many  a  minister  would  never  have  experienced 
the  Lord's  faithfulness  crowning  the  labours  of  his 
servants,  had  he  been  called  away  from  (his  life 
at  the  time  when,  in  gloomy  despondency,  he 
desired  it !  How  many  a  Christian  pilgrim  would 
never  have  seen  anything  of  the  spiritual  manna, 
and  of  the  spiritual  streams  irom  the  rocks,  had 
God  listened  to  him  when,  with  fear  and  trembling 
he  besought  him  not  to  lead  him  into  a  desert ! 
How  many  a  brother  would  this  day  be  unable  to 
rejoice  that  the  power  of  Christ  had  so  rested  upon 
liim,  if  the  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of 
Satan,"  had  been  removed  at  the  time  he  entreated 
such  relief  with  inany  cries  and  tears !  Take 
courage,  therefore,  my  brethren !  Believe  that 
the  denial  which  the  Lord  occasionally  puts  upon 
our  requests,  will  eventually  yield  us  as  abundant 
cause  for  praise,  as  the  assent  with  which  he  at 
other  times  crowns  them.  Do  not  think  the  time, 
too  long  which  you  iiave  to  wait.  You  may  be 
ready  to  exclaim,  "O  Lord  make  an  end;  it  is 
enough!"  But  no,  beloved  brethren!  we  must 
first  travel,  like  the  prophet,  through  a  desert 
unto  Horeb,  that  we  may  hear  the  "still  small 
voice  of  peace." 

When  troubles  come  upon  us,  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  lament  over  disappointed  hopes  and  un- 
dertakings, God  is  gracious  in  making  known  to 
us  our  infirmities  and  sins,  which  are  in  one  way 
or  another  the  occasion  of  every  disquietude. 
Unless  this  is  done,  we  are  in  danger  of  misun- 
derstanding his  dealings  with  us,  and  of  distrust- 
ing his  love  and  faithfulness.  A  sense  of  our  own 
guilt  and  unworthiness  is  the  best  preservative 
against  those  pangs  of  the  heart  which  the  psalm- 
ist speaks  of,  ch.  I'-i,  ver.  21.  As  it  serves  to 
explain  many  apparently  hard  passages  of  the 
Divine  conduct  towards  us,  so  it  prevents  the 
peevish  and  complaining  thoughts  which  often 
arise  wiihin  us  respecting  the  hardships  of  our 
condition.  How  satisfied  do  we  become  !  nay, 
how  heartily  glad  and  thankful  when  only  a 
glimpse  of  forgiveness,  a  single  ray  of  undeserved 
lavour,  shines  once  more  into  our  hearts  !  We  then 
seem  as  if  we  needed  nolliing  more  to  make  us 
hajipy  ;  we  suhinit  humbly  and  serenely  under 
the  Divine  will,  and  all  niurmurinas  are  ex- 
changed  for  contrite  and  thaiiklul  acknowlcdg- 
mcnis  of  His  goodness,  ajid  of  our  unworthi- 
ness and  short  comings.  Let  us  more  and  more 
strive  to  "be  of  good  cheer,"  trusting  in  the 
Lord.  "Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,"  is  a 
nirinnand  wc  should  earnestly  endeavour  to 
obey, 

Miiny  have  imprisoned  lhemselve.9  in  the  mere 
thoughts  of  their  own  iicarts  ;  and  we  hear  scarcely 
anything  from  ihcm  but  complainings  ol"  the 
deadness,  poverty,  and  helplessness  of  iheir  souls  ; 
truths,  (ill  good  and  salutary  in  th<;mselves,  but 
should  not  be  allowed  to  paralyze  every  spiriiual 
benevoUnl  exertion.    Most  true  it  is.  that 


cast  him  down,  and  greatly  discourage  him  with 
gloomy  thoughts,  "  Get  thee  behind  me  !" 

To  those  who  are  suffering  under  the  pressure 
of  temporal  troubles,  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or 
any  other  adversity,  and  who  feel  "  tossed  as 
with  a  tempest,  and  not  comforted,"  we  would  say, 
look  not  so  much  at  the  storm,  as  to  Him  who  can 
rebuke  it.  Look  not  with  Martha  to  the  pit  of 
corruption,  but  to  Him  who  is  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.  Stretch  forth  a  hand  of  faith  towards 
the  mighty  and  outstretched  Arm  of  Divine  Love, 
and  your  hope  will  be  strengthened,  and  j'ou  will 
be  favoured  with  a  prospect  of  that  better  country, 
where  "  they  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst 
any  more,  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor 
any  heat,  for  the  Lamb  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
living  fountains  of  waters;  and  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes," 

Whatever  our  circumstances  or  trials  may  be, 
let  us  place  ourselves  before  the  Lord,  with  an 
open  candid  heart,  without  reserve  or  guile, 
(which  is  the  great  secret  of  happiness  or  peace  in 
this  world,)  that  so  His  will  may  be  done  in  us, 
and  by  us  ;  for  Pie  doeth  all  things  well,  whether 
our  finite  vision  can  see  it  so  or  not.  What  a 
blessed  gift  is  faith  to  the  children  of  God  !  That 
which  is  distant  it  brings  near ;  it  merges  the 
gloom  of  the  present  into  the  bliss  of  the 
future  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  sublunary  changes,  it 
anticipates  a  peaceful  paradise." 


anil 


without  Chriitl's  aid  we  can  do  nothing!  Let  us 
then  look  up  to  Him  ;  conlemplnte  his  spirit,  his 
love,  his  merits  I  It  is  this  whicii  makes  the  hum- 
ble  believor  courageous,  joyful,  and  strong;  and 
impurls  new  lilb  to  his  spirit.  It  is  this  which 
enables  him  to  say  in  Saian  when  he  would  fain 


From  llie  Leisure  Hour. 

A  DAY  AT  A  COTTON  MILL. 

About  five  miles  from  Huddersfield,  in  a  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  backbone  mountains  of  England, 
stand  the  Meltham  Cotton  Mills,  the  village  of 
Meltham  being  half  a  mile  higher  up,  upon  the 
very  edge  of  the  wild  moorlands  which  stretch, 
with  little  interruption,  from  thence  into  North 
Britain.  The  scenery  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mills  is  very  varied,  and  presents 
many  features  of  woodland  beauty,  which  are 
heightened  by  the  contrast  of  the  black  and  savage 
moors,  which  come  sweeping  down  to  them  from 
the  neighbouring  hills.  The  valley  is  well  culti- 
vated, blooming  with  corn-fields  and  rich  pastures, 
and  merry  with  babbling  brooks  and  the  song  of 
birds.  All  the  region  round  about  the  mills,  and, 
indeed,  for  many  miles  round  Huddersfield,  has 
been  reclaimed  within  the  last  sixty  years.  Ma- 
nufacturing enterprise  has  changed  the  entire 
fiice  of  the  country,  and  seated  its  large  human 
population  upon  lands  formerly  covered  with  bog 
and  heather,  and  inhabited  only  by  grouse,  and 
the  weird  fires  over  which  VVill-o'-the-wisp  pre- 
sided as  king.  Factories  have  sprung  up,  oulri- 
valling  the  stories  of  eastern  palaces  and  oriental 
splendours  which  many  of  us  loved  to  read  in  our 
youthful  days; — factories,  shooting  up  skyward, 
lighted  by  innumerable  windows,  range  above 
range,  and  containing  within  them  wonders  such 
as  the  eastern  world  never  dreamed  of  in  its  wild- 
est flights  of  fancy ;  machinery,  doing  the  work 
of  men,  without  hands  or  feet ;  making  broadcloths 
and  cotton  fabrics,  silk  and  fancy  goods,  to  clothe 
naked  backs  infill  quarters  of  the  globe;  whilst 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children,  have 
little  else  to  do  but  superintend  its  operations. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Mcliham,  ;ind  its  environs  for  several 
miles,  is  em|)loyed  in  the  Mclihain  Mills.  These 
mills  consist  of  an  enormous  pile  of  buildings, 
which  stretch  their  huge  length  along  the  valley, 
and  liave  a  very  imposing  .ippearancc  as  you 
come  suddenly  down  upon  them  from  the  "  Isle 
ofSyke,"  and  thoio  vast  moorlands,  before  allud- 


ed  to,  which  lie  on  the  plateaux  of  the  adjacet 
hills.    There  is  nothing  flimsy  and  weak  aboi 
them;  all  is  solid  and  massy,  as  if  they  wei| 
erected,  like  the  old  Saxon  castles,  to  endure  fci 
ages.    One  magnificent  chimney  shoots  up  in  th' 
foreground,  high  above  them,  the  top  of  which 
visible  at  a  great  distance,    A  beautiful  churc! 
founded  and  endowed  by  Joseph  Brook,  Esq.,  di 
ceased,  who  was  one  of  the  most  gentle  and  b 
neficent  of  men,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  ; 
you  enter  the  village,  not  far  from  the  noble  hal 
and  almost  within  the  precincts  of  the  pail 
where  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mills  reside 
The  parsonage-house,  surrounded  by  trees,  ai 
overlooking  the  valley,  is  situated  within  a  sho 
distance  of  the  church,  and  a  handsome  schoo 
house  not  far  off — where  the  children  belongir 
to  the  mills  are  educated — complete  the  extern 
features  of  Meltham  Mills  and  the  neighbou 
hood. 

We  will  now  conduct  the  reader  through  tl 
mills  themselves;  and  that  he  may  have  as  cle: 
an  idea  as  we  can  convey  of  the  process  which  tl 
raw  cotton  undergoes  before  it  is  finished  on  tl 
spools,  we  will  commence  at  the  Cotton  STORj 
that  is,  the  room  where  the  cotton  is  stowed  | 
bales  as  it  comes  from  the  plantations.  We  \v| 
then  follow  it  through  all  the  stages  of  manufa' 
ture,  until  the  process  is  completed. 

Imagine,  then,  a  large  room,  in  the  lower  paj  ^ 
of  the  mill,  filled  with  these  long  and  tightilJ 
packed  bales,  the  growths  of  the  Southern  Stat; 
of  America,  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  roman ' 
Egypt.  In  those  remote  regions,  sundered  "■ 
prodigious  distances,  hundreds  of  slaves  ha 
toiled  under  burning  suns  to  produce  this  cottc' 
that  hundreds  of  freeborn  men  might  convert] 
into  threads  at  Meltham  Mills  !  And  here  it  is  J 
last,  stowed  carefully  away  for  this  purpose,  afl 
witnessiug  many  painful  scenes  where  it  wj 
grown,  and  enduring  many  stormy  tossings  d'i 
ing  iis  voyage,  which,  if  all  could  be  written' 
detail,  would  make  the  cotton  manufacture 
saddest  of  histories.  Let  us  examine,  howev 
some  of  the  bales,  and  think  as  little  as  possi 
of  their  antecedents.  See,  here  is  a  specimen  f 
Egyptian  produce,  and  a  very  poor  material  it 
Take  hold  of  it,  and  pull  it  to  pieces.  Do  ) 
not  see  how  short  the  fibre  is,  and  how  fulif 
dirt,  chips,  and  gins,  is  the  whole  batch! 
seems  impossible  ever  to  convert  it  into  twistll 
for  the  delicate  fingers  of  a  fair  lady  to  handl; 
and  yet  I  have  no  doubt  it  can  and  will  be  dc':> 
We  shall  see  by  what  process  hereafter.  In  [e 
meanwhile  let  us  try  another  bale.  Here  i  n 
handful  of  what  is  called  "  Sea  Island  Cottoi 
and  what  a  contrast  it  presents  to  the  otlj 
Mark  how  beautifully  white  it  is,  and  how  f p, 
long,  and  silky  is  the  fibre.  This  is  the  princt|if 
all  cottons,  and  the  material  which  is  chiefly  ud 
in  the  mills.  You  see,  however,  that  it  is  notlfl 
from  many  admixtures  of  dirt  and  chips;  k 
now  we  will  witness,  in  another  room,  the  procii 
by  which  it  is  cleaned. 

Observe  that  curious  machine,  which  the 
men  and  boys  are  feeding  with  the  dirty  cott 
sam|)les  of  which  we  have  just  seen.    It  contr 
two  eight  cutchers,  or  blades,  which  revolve  1<0 
times  per  minute,  and  the  cotton  is  fed  into  th 
and  held  fast  by  two  pairs  of  rollers,  the  bias 
striking  against  it  at  such  a  distance  as  enalsB 
them  to  open  u|)  the  cotton,  and  separate  le 
larger  chips  and  foreign  substances  which  "e 
mixed  with  its  fibres,  and  these  fall  to  the  boim 
of  the  machine;  the  cotton,  thus  partially  Aid 
from  its  incumbrances,  is  now  carried  forwarilo 
another  roller,  and  undergoes  a  further  cleans gi 
until  it  is  finally  driven  down  into  a  great  ba  et 
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the  end  of  the  machine,  and  carried  off  to  re 
ive  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  dressing 
lis  is  the  first  process  in  the  manufacture.  And 
)W  mark  that,  although  vast  quantities  of  this 
rty,  dusty  cotton  are  constantly  subject  lo  this 


I  iifteration  of  cleaning,  there  is  neither  dust  nor 
rt  in  the  room.    The  air  is  quite  clear  and 
111   iallhy.    Where,  then,  does  the  refuse  go  ?  By 
very  simple  and  beautiful  contrivance,  it  is  all 
riven  up  a  pair  of  tunnels,  running  from  the 
achine  into  a  cylinder  placed  in  the  roof,  and  is 
irried  thence  into  a  chimney  outside  the  build- 
,g.    This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  very  inge 
Hd   ious  contrivance  of  fans,  which  has  saved  many 
kI   lousands  from  premature  graves  ;  the  process  ol 
ieloi|   Jtton  dressing  being  formerly  as  inimical  to 
em   uman  life  as  the  trade  of  the  Sheffield  grinders 
Let  us  now  go  to  another  machine,  and  wit. 
ess  the  second  process  of  cleaning,  which  con^ 
ists  in  taking  out  all  the  small  nips  and  shorts 
jrom  the  long  cotton.    This  operation  is  perform 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  for- 
er,  the  cotton  being  fed  in  by  rollers,  and  placed 
pon  huge  cylinders  or  com'bs,  by  a  series  of 
ylindrical  brushes  ;  the  combs  are  then  carried 
|ound  one  by  one,  and  brought  under  the  action 
|f  a  beater,  holding  fast  all  the  long  fibres,  whilst 
he  beater  frees  them  from  the  shorts,  when  they 
re  stripped  off  on  the  other  side,  to  be  ready  for 
urther  use.    This  machine  answers  the  same 
urpose  as  the  combing  machine  used  for  wool. 
We  now  come  to  the  blowing  machine,  where 
.ve  see  numbei's  of  men  engaged  in  subjecting  the 
j;otton  to  a  third  process,  bimilar  to  that  which  it 
jnderwent  in  the  first  machine,  only  this  blowing 
3oreas  being  much  larger  and  finer  set,  the  open- 
ing is  more  minutely  done.    The  coiton  is  now 
lelivered,  you  will  observe,  in  the  form  of  a  web, 
jind  wrapped  round  a  roller,  freed  from  most  ol 


he  dross  that  was  originally  mixed  with  it.  The 
rollers  are  then  carried  to  another  machine,  where 

I hey  are  doubled  three  together,  and  passing 
hrough  another  eight  cutcher,  are  again  formed 
Dto  a  web,  and  wrapped  round  a  roller,  being 
|nnade  by  this  process  as  even  in  every  square 
jinch  as  possible,  so  that  they  will  fill  the  card 
|3qually  without  choking  it.  See  what  piles  of 
these  rollers  stand  there,  in  their  white  jackets, 
ready  to  be  carried  to  the  card  room;  and  from 
thence  lo  be  doubled  upwards  of  thirty-five  mil- 
lions of  times,  and  twisted  ancS  twirled  by  remorse- 
less spindles,  before  they  have  been  tortured  into 
twist,  and  made  ready  for  the  market.  Let  us 
follow  them. 

Open  that  door  in  the  side  wall;  but  be  care- 
ful, or  you  will  tumble  down — down  thirty  feet 
below.    What  see  you  there  1    A  square  tube, 
running  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  mills,  with  a 
movable  floor  exactly  fitting  it,  which  rises  or  falls 
as  required  by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys.  See, 
the  floor  is  now  far  down  below  where  we  are 
standing.   Give  the  signal.    Lo  1  up  it  rises,  with 
ia  man  to  direct  its  movemenis.    Now  it  is  on  a 
j  level  with  us.    We  step  upon  it,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  are  carried  to  the  card  room. 
j    What  a  strange  and  wonderful  sight  bursts 
i|  upon  us  !    The  room  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
I  building,  and  is  full  of  machinery,  whijsh  really 
I  looks  alive,  and  seems  as  if  it  could  talk.  What 
,  a  roar  of  wheels  and  humming  of  spindles  salute 
,  the  ear!  and  how  complicated  is  the  work  going 
j  on  here  I    Yet  all  is  accurately  and  beautifully 
I  done,  without  confusion,  without  rest  or  haste. 
I  Hundreds  of  hands,  most  of  them  girls  from  four- 
teen to  twenty,  are  busily  engaged  in  their  seve- 
ral departments,  watching  the  machinery,  leeding 
")  and  instantly  joining  the  broken  ends  of  cotion. 
Not  a  moment  is  lost ;  every  eye  is  vigilant. 


every  hand  active.  Let  us  see  now  what  they 
are  doing  with  the  cotton  rollers,  specimens  of 
which  we  saw  below. 

The  machine  to  which  they  are  now  put  is 
called  a  breaker ;  it  consists  of  rapid  rollers,  and 
a  large  cylinder  covered  with  card  sheets,  with 
movable  tops.  These  sheets  contain  thousands 
of  sharp  iron  teeth,  so  nicely  and  accurately  set 
that  they  catch  every  fibre  of  cotton,  and  separate 
them  film  from  film,  laying  them  longitudinally 
to  each  other.  A  smaller  cylinder  of  the  same 
description  is  placed  in  front  of  the  large  one,  and 
set  so  close  to  it  that  it  draws  away  the  cotton  in 
regular  proportions  as  fast  as  it  is  fed  into  the 
machine.  It  is  finally  drawn  away  from  this 
cylinder  by  means  of  a  comb,  and  delivered  in  a 
long  tin  case,  in  beautifully  white  streams  about 
two  inches  wide.  It  is  then  carried  to  the  lap 
machine.  From  twelve  to  twenty-four  cans  are 
placed  behind  a  pair  of  rollers  kept  down  by  levers 
and  weights  ;  and  the  cotion  is  spread  out  like  the 
warp  of  a  web,  and  rolled  firmly  upon  another 
roller,  in  order  to  go  through  another  process  of 
carding,  called  finishing.  The  finishing  cards 
contain  about  700  teeth,  or  points,  to  every  square 
inch,  and  the  fibres  are  here  thoroughly  and  final- 
ly separated.  They  are  then  carried  off  in  a  long 
thin  web  through  the  delivering  roller  into  an- 
other pair  of  rollers,  when  each  inch  of  coiton  is 
drawn  into  lengths  of  two  inches,  uniformly  from 
end  to  end.  The  cans  are  all  filled  with  these 
long  streams,  which  have  been  delivered  into 
them  by  the  finisher;  and  here,  close  at  hand,  is 
another  machine  ready  to  receive  them.  This  is 
called  the  drawing  frame,  and  you  will  observe 
that  it  contains  four  separate  divisions,  each  alike. 
Si'x  of  the  cans  are  placed  against  the  frame,  and 
six  ends,  one  for  each  can,  are  put  into  the  back- 
most roller  in  the  first  division.  You  will  notice 
that  there  are  four  rollers  in  all,  at  small  distances 
from  one  another,  each  of  them,  from  the  back  to 
the  front,  going  round  a  little  quicker  than  its 
neighbour;  so  that  the  front  roller  will  revolve 
six  times  for  one  revolution  of  the  back  roller. 
The  consequence  is,  that  every  inch  of  cotton 
taken  in  by  the  back  roller  is  drawn  into  six 
inches  by  the  front  roller;  so  that  the  six  ends 
put  in  behind  come  out  in  the  form  of  one  end  in 
front,  of  the  same  thickness  and  weight  as  each 
of  the  six  ends;  or,  in  other  words,  as  one  single 
end,  as  it  came  from  the  cards.  This  process  is 
carried  on  through  all  the  four  divisions  ;  and  after 
passing  through  them  all,  and  being  doubled 
186,6^4  times,  ihe  cotton  is  still  of  the  same 
thickness  and  weight  as  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  doubling  and  drawing  operation, 

tConcliision  next  weekO 


Lumbering  in  Minaesota. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  extensive  pineries 
along  the  Wisconsin,  Chippewa,  and  St.  Croix 
rivers,  in  Minnesota,  are  annually  visited  by 
troops  of  stout  lumbermen,  who  spend  the  winter 
in  chopping  and  hauling  logs,  which,  in  the  spring, 
when  the  ice  breaks  up,  are  launched  upon  the 
turbulent  waters,  and  floated  down  to  market. 
They  ascend  the  river  in  batteaux,  taking  with 
them  all  their  supplies  for  the  winter.  By  dint  of 
poling  and  pushing,  they  arrive  at  their  destina- 
tion about  the  1st  of  November.  Their  first  busi- 
ness is  to  build  a  cabin,  say  twenty  by  forty  feet 
in  size.  The  cabin  is  constructed  of  logs,  daubed 
with  mud  inside  and  out,  and  covered  with  slabs 
of  pine.  A  chimney  is  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  a  long  table  at  one  end,  and  bunks  for  the 
men  are  arranged  on  either  side.  We  gather  the 
I'ollowing  description  of  the  wild  and  exciting. 


although  laborious  life  of  the  lumberman,  from  an 
interesting  article  furnished  by  the  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"  Each  man  has  his  blankets  and  straw,  if  he 
can  get  it,  and  makes  up  his  own  bed,  if  it  is  made 
at  all.  A  cook,  usually  a  man,  is  employed.  The 
oxen  and  teamsters  arrive,  hay  is  hauled  in  from 
the  '  bottoms,'  where  it  was  cut  the  summer  be- 
fore, and  our  men  are  ready  to  commence  the 
work  in  earnest.  Two  or  three  hands  are  set  to 
chopping.  The  trees  are  cut  down,  cut  off  at  the 
top  and  root,  and  thus  hauled  along  ;  three  or  four 
hands  go  to  '  swamping,'  or  clearing  roads  for  the 
teams ;  one  or  two  persons  peel  the  bark  from  the 
trees,  which  enables  us  to  pull  it  more  easily; 
three  or  four  act  regularly  as  teamsters  ;  a  few 
extra  hands  to  assist  them  whenever  they  are 
needed.  Breakfast  is  prepared  at  an  early  hour. 
As  soon  as  it  is  light  in  the  morning,  the  hands 
are  started  off  for  work.  The  time  to  quit  at 
night  in  the  winter  is  at  dark,  but  as  the  days 
lengthen  in  the  spring,  the  men  are  allowed  to 
leave  off  at  sundown  !  Every  man  knows  his 
place  and  business,  and  expects  to  keep  '  up  his 
end.'  A  good  crew  of  men  will  put  into  the  river 
from  5,000  to  8,000  logs  in  a  winter.  Nowhere 
can  a  jollier  set  of  men  be  found  than  these  same 
woodsmen.  During  the  long  winter  evenings, 
tales  and  songs,  and  jests  and  laughter,  are  heard 
in  the  rude  cabin  ;  and  every  man  is  expected  to 
furnish  his  mite  to  make  up  the  social  repast.  . .  . 
Whatever  books  are  owned  by  individuals  become 
common  property,  and  are  looked  upon  as  a  kind 
of  free  circulating  library.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  have  debates.  At  almost  any  hour  of  an  even- 
ing, you  will  find  the  men,  some  standing,  some 
sitting,  some  reclining,  and  all  talking,  laughing, 
reading,  or  singing,  as  though  work  and  hardship 
were  gone  to  return  no  mure.  Socially,  there  is 
no  happier  circle  to  be  found  than  that  which  is 
formed  about  the  chimney-fire  in  the  rude  log- 
cabin  in  the  woods.  The  hours  of  Sunday  are 
killed  in  many  diflerent  ways.  Those  who  are 
religiously  inclined  employ  themselves  in  reading, 
writing,  &c.  ;  some  are  to  be  seen  wtishing  theTr 
clothes  ;  a  few  are  asleep,  and  others  are  off  hunt- 
ing. In  the  evening  they  retire  at  an  early  hour, 
and  are  up  bright  and  early  on  Monday  morning 
to  begin  their  week's  labour. 

Thus  passes  the  lime  till  winter  and  snow  are 
gone ;  then  the  work  of  the  logs  begins.  The 
men  keep  the  logs  in  the  stream  by  poles,  and 
often  ride  them  in  the  stream  for  considerable  dis- 
lances.  It  is  amusing  to  see  '  green  hands'  attempt 
to  ride  logs  ;  for  they  often  tumble  '  neck  and  ears' 
into  the  river,  and  swim,  panting  and  frightened, 
to  the  shore.  When  the  streams  are  shallow, 
large  booms  are  built  into  them  to  draw  up  the 
water,  so  that  the  logs  can  be  got  to  the  mills. 
About  the  end  of  June,  the  logs  arrive  at  the  mills, 
when  they  are  rapidly  sawed,  and  rafted  down  to 
the  river. 

Common  hands  in  woods  at  present  receive 
from  $25  lo  $30  per  month ;  teamsters,  $50  to 
$60.  Men  on  the  '  drive,'  as  it  is  called,  get  $2 
and  $2.50  per  day,  Sundays  included." — From 
the  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the  Anvil. 

Voyage  round  the  World  without  Seeing  Land. 
— We  published  an  account,  obtained  from  a 
source  which  we  deemed  authentic,  and  which 
proves  to  have  been  substantially  correct,  of  a 
voyage  round  the  world,  made  since  the  month  of 
October  last,  in  the  space  of  less  than  five  months, 
in  which  not  one  of  the  ship's  company  either 
landed,  or  even  saw  land.  This  ship  was  the 
Benjamin  Rush  of  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  which 
sailed  from  that  port  on  the  13th  of  October  last, 
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on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
proceeding  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  whaling 
ground,  alter  having  taken  two  whales,  the  cap- 
tain and  three  of  the  men,  while  in  the  act  of 
taking  a  third,  were  killed.  The  efficiency  of  the 
crew  was  so  much  enfeebled  by  his  melancholy 
loss,  that  the  mate,  on  whom  the  command  de- 
volved, deemed  it  expedient  to  come  home.  To 
nccomplish  this  object,  he  continued  westwardly 
on  his  voyage,  and  in  148  days  of  his  own  reckon- 
ing, or  147  of  real  time,  he  crossed  his  outward 
track,  and  arrived  at  Warren,  her  port  of  depar- 
ture, on  the  ICth  of  June  last,  no  one  of  the  crew 
having  in  the  meantime  landed  from  the  ship. — 
Boston  Adv. 


Waives. — The  wolves  of  Maine  seem  to  be  nu- 
merous and  rcmarl*ably  fierce  the  present  season. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Machias  Union,  says  that 
the  accommodation  stages  and  passengers  from 
Rockland,  were  a  few  days  since  driven  back 
from  the  woods  near  Indian  river,  and  detained 
over  night  by  a  large  detachment  of  wolves. 
The  Brunswick  Telegraph  relates,  that  'recently 
Col.  Campbell,  of  that  town,  was  chased  by  a 
pack  of  wolves  while  in  the  woods,  not  half  a 
mile  from  his  house.  Four  of  them  came  within 
twenty  feet  of  him,  whereupon  he  turned  at  bay 
armed  with  nn  axe;  and  his  adversaries,  after 
some  recoiMioitering  and  a  few  low  growls  of  dis- 
approbatioi  ,  concluded  to  forego  their  anticipated 
breakfast,  and  beat  a  rcluclanl  retreat. 


TJie  Sexual  Character  of  the  Strawberry  is  the 
subject  of  a  very  interesting  report  just  made  to 
the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  by  a  com- 
mittee, who  have  come  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

Isl.  That  all  strawberries  in  their  natural  state, 
have  some  blossoms,  perfect  in  what  are  termed 
male  and  female  organs,  while  some  are  decided- 
ly pistillate,  and  others  staminales. 

2nd.  That  when  they  arc  in  some  degree  per- 
fect in  both  organs,  the  fruit  will  be  small  and 
indifferent,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  "  hox\". 
worth's  Prolific." 

3rd.  That  if  the  staminale  plants  prevail  there 
will  be  but  little  fruit  realized. 

4th.  That  if  they  be  all  pistilluie  there  will 
Le  a  like  result,  and  that  of  an  inferior  quality. 

.5ili.  That  to  insure  a  full  crop,  whatever  be 
the  theory,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  pis- 
tillnic  plants  predominate;  indeed,  that  the  stami- 
nate  plants  be  very  sparsely  distributed. 


Crime  in  Massachusclis. — The  abstract  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  of  the  returns  of  the  keepers 
of  jiiils  and  overseers  of  houses  ol'  correction,  for 
lliu  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1853,  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance. In  the  various  houses  of  correction, 
during  the  year,  3584  persons  have  been  com- 
mitted, of  whom  2780  were  males,  and  708  le- 
nmles;  3047  adults,  and  523  minors.  Of  the 
whole  number,  only  711  were  natives  of  Massa- 
chuscits,  and  2277  were  foreigners;  1826  could 
not  rend  or  write;  2340  were  of  intemperate  ha- 
bits; the  loin!  number  committed  lor  drunkenness 
was  1945. 

In  the  various  jniis  ihcrc  have  been,  during  the 
year,  10,343  prisoners,  of  whom  8839  were 
males,  and  1487  ftniuies — 1120  of  this  number 
were  debtors,  and  2(32  wiincsscs. 

The  nggrcgote  of  prisoners  in  both  institutions, 
therefore,  is  13,927,  of  whom  H'.io'i  wen-  charged 
wilh  inn  inpenuicc,  1050  l.irceiiy,  1290  assault, 
85  burglary,  22  forgery,  23  highway  robbery, 
69  coualerfcit  money,  29  murder,  10  perjury,  27 


arson,  &c.  The  total  expense  of  supporting  these 
institutions  was  889,262.31,  and  the  value  of  the 
labour  of  the  prisoners  was  #34,134.77. — Boston 
Traveller. 


The  London  Christian  Times  has  a  letter  dated 
Constantinople,  November,  1853: — 

A  Mussulman  has  just  been  beheaded  at  Adri- 
anople,  for  professing  the  Christian  religion.  Hap- 
pening at  this  precise  moment  of  time,  when  the 
fleets  of  England  and  France  are  lying  in  the 
Bosphorus,  having  come  to  preserve  the  Turkish 
government  from  annihilation,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  critical.  A  providence  is  in  it,  and  depend 
upon  it,  great  results  will  follow.  The  circum- 
stances ai'e  briefly  these : 

A  Mussulman  young  man,  of  the  village  of 
Eski-Zaghara,  near  Adrianople,  belonging  to  a 
sect  of  Turks  called  Taffani,  declared  publicly 
that  Mohammed  was  a  false  prophet,  and  that  the 
true  prophet  was  Christ,  and  that  after  him  there 
was  no  prophet.  The  Turks  warned  him  to  be- 
ware, but  he  persevered  in  his  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  at  last  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Subsequently,  he  was  removed  to  Adri- 
anople, where  he  was  tried  before  the  highest 
court  of  the  Pasha.  He  steadily  persisted  in  his 
previous  declaration,  adding  that,  "so  long  as 
we  have  Christ,  we  have  no  need  of  Mohammed." 
He  also  said  Mohammed  was  a  false  man,  and 
he  exposed  the  corruption  of  the  Mohammedan 
system.  He  was  remanded  to  prison  and  cruelly 
tortured,  to  induce  him  to  recant,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  afterwards  brought  out  and  beheaded,  and 
with  his  last  breath  he  protested  against  Moham- 
med, and  said,  "I  profess  Jesus  Christ,  and  for 
him  I  die." 


before  her  death.  She  had  never  suffered  froi 
any  disease,  and  never  had  any  medical  atteni 
ant,  or  taken  any  medicine,  and  retained  all  h( 
faculties  to  the  last,  with  the  exception  of  he 
sight.  She  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  ha 
lived  in  London  street  for  the  last  seven  yeati 
Her  youngest  child  now  alive  is  seventy-two,  an 
has  children  who  have  also  families." — D.Papa 

Many  friends  are  lost  by  ill-timed  jests. 


the:  friend. 


THIRD  MONTH  4,  1854. 


Steamships  in  Great  Britain. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  Engineer,  alluded  to 
the  construction  of  an  immense  steam  vessel, 
which  had  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Brunei  and 
Mr.  Scoit  Russell,  of  such  vast  dimensions,  that 
it  would  stretch  over  two  of  the  largest  waves  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  would  thus  obtain  a  steadiness 
of  motion,  which  would  be  a  preventive  against 
sea-sicknuss.  This  mammoth  steamer  is  to  be 
680  feet  long,  with  a  breadth  of  beam  of  83  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  58  feet.  The  combined  power  of 
the  engines  would  be  that  of  2600  horses.  The 
ship  is  lo  be  built  of  iron,  with  a  double  bottom  of 
cellular  construction,  reaching  six  feet  of  the  wa- 
ter-line, and  with  a  double  deck,  the  upper  and 
the  lower  part  being  connected  together  on  the 
principle  of  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge,  so  that 
the  ship  will  be  a  complete  beam,  it  would  thus 
possess  the  strength  of  that  form  of  construction, 
and  not  be  liable  to  "  hogg,  or  break  its  back,  as 
had  been  the  case  with  other  ships  of  great  length. 
The  double  bottom  would  be  a  means  of  increased 
salety  in  other  ways,  for  if  by  any  accident  the 
outer  shell  were  broken,  the  inner  one  would 
prove  cflectual  to  keep  out  the  water.  As  an  ad- 
ditional security,  however,  it  was  divided  into  t(-n 
water  tight  compartments.  The  ship  would  be 
propelled  by  paddles  and  by  a  screw,  which  would 
be  worked  by  separate  engines. 


On  the  28th  of  January,  the  widow  of  a  servant 
died  at  the  age  of  100  years,  in  Sherborne  street, 
Blanford  square,  London,  and  on  the  23d,  at 
London  street,  Ralclillc,  the  widow  of  a  mariner, 
ilied,  reported  to  iiave  arrived  at  the  extreme  age 
of  100.  The  registrar  writes:  "This  person, 
although  at  so  great  an  age,  was  able  to  walk 
about  and  come  down  stairs  alone  until  two  days 
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By  the  steamship  Europa,  we  have  information  ftor 
Europe  three  days  later. 

The  preparations  for  war  are  going  on  with  vigour, 

UNITED  STATES.— Great  freshets  have  occurred  ii 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia.  Deaths  last  week,  230 
Prevalent  diseases — of  the  lungs.  Scarlet  fever,  16 
Small  pox,  1. 

New  York, — Deaths  last  week,  482  ;  73  by  consumpi 
tion,  27  by  small  pox. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM.  -  ■ 

A  stated  annual  meefSng  of  "  The  Contributors  to  thi 
Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Deprived  of  the  Usi 
of  their  Reason,"  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  the  15tl: 
of  Third  month,  1854,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  Arch  streer 
meeting-house. 

William  Bettle,  Clerk. 


INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

Wanted,  a  well  qualified  Friend  and  his  wife  to  residi 
at  Tunessassah  ;  to  be  engaged  in  managing  the  farm 
belonging  to  the  committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet 
ing  ;  and  other  domestic  concerns  of  the  famUy.  Alsc 
a  suitable  Friend  to  teach  the  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Elkinton,  Noj 
377  South  Second  street,  or  Thomas  Evans,  No.  18(| 


Arch  street. 


1. 


WESTGROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
[Located  at  old  Westgrove  meeting-house,  Chester  county. 

This  School  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  Fifth  monti 
next,  and  continue  in  session  twenty  weeks.  It  is  de^ 
signed  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  young  women  foi| 
acquiring  economically  a  competent  English  education' 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  preservation  of  health 
the  general  cultivation  and  discipline  of  mind,  and  i 
concern  exercised  to  inculcate  principles  and  habits  iii 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

For  circulars  containing  other  necessary  information 
apply  to  Thomas  Conaud,  Princijial, 

Westgrove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 

Second  mo.,  1854. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  ICth  ult.,  in  the  75th  yea, 
of  her  age,  Catharine  Jones,  a  member  and  overseer  oj 
Radnor  Monthl}'  Meeting.  The  life  of  this  dear  Frien(j 
beautifully  illustrated  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  which  ari| 
"  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness' 
faith,  meekness,  temperance."  While  evincing,  by  a  lif 
of  practical  piety,  her  belief,  that  "faith  without  work 
is  dead,"  she  fully  recognized  that  cardinal  Christiai 
doctrine  that  "  it  is  not  by  works  of  righteousness,  tha 
we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  savetli  us.' 
For  her  death  had  no  terrors,  but  with  lamp  trimmec 
and  light  burning  she  calmly  awaited  the  coming  of  tbi 
Bridegroom  of  souls  ;  and  we  believe  that,  through  thi 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  she  has  enterei 
into  eternal  rest. 

 ,  suddenly,  on  the  26th  ult.,  Samuel  Hughes,  o 

Londongrove,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  in  the  45th  year  o 
liis  age.  He  was  an  esteemed  member  and  overseer  o 
Westgrove  Particular  Meeting,  and  a  useful  man  amongs 
Friends  and  others  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  was  of  £ 
cheerful  disposition,  and  had  been  long  expecting  a  sud- 
den dismission  from  this  state  of  probation  ;  and  wai 
concerned  to  be  found  ready  for  the  midnight  cry. 
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I  REMARKABLE  DELUSIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  194.) 

"The  Study  alchemy,  though  of  a  very  early 
ti;e  in  Europe,  appears,  as  indeed  we  might  have 
cjijectured  from  the  very  fornn  of  the  word,  to 
I've  first  attained  eminence  among  the  Arabians, 
pbabiy  at  the  time  when  they  became  teachers 
c  medicine  to  Europe.  It  bore  a  considerable 
Eftlogy  to  astrology,  and  ihe  two  studies  were 
fquentiy  associated.  There  is  a  considerable 
iiemblaiice  between  many  of  the  characters 
1 2d  in  alchemy  and  those  of  the  ancient  hiero- 
j^phics;  sufficient,  indeed,  to  prove  their  origin 
im  the  same  people  and  at  nearly  the  same 
J'iod.  The  objects  of  alchemy  were  the  disco- 
uy  of  the  universal  medicine  which  was  to  cure 
I  diseases,  and  the  preparation  of  the  philoso- 
pr's  stone,  which  was  to  turn  all  metals  into 
jid.  Hermes  Trismegistus  and  Geber  were 
I  long  the  first  among  modern  practitioners  in 
ts  alleged  art,  from  the  latter  of  whom,  and  in 
susion  to  the  language  of  his  science,  the  word 
pherish  is  supposed  to  be  derived." 

"  Raymond  Lulli,  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  boast- 
<  of  having  been  so  successful  in  alchemical 
1  .nsmutations,  as  to  have  converted  no  less  than 
1  y  thousand  pounds  of  quicksilver,  lead,  and 
jwter,  into  gold.*  His  experiments  are  reported 
1  have  been  made  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
lis  said  that  a  considerable  number  of  rose  no- 
l;s  were  coined  from  their  success.  Roger  Ba- 
also  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to 
iidies  of  this  description.    His  reputation  for 

tim  certainly  gained  for  him  an  unenviable 

me,  so  that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  burned 

death  as  a  magician." 

"  George  Ripley,  canon  of  Bridlington,  (York,) 
is  in  his  youth  a  laborious  alchemist,  but  before 
s  death  his  delusion  on  this  subject  entirely  left 
m,  and  he  desired  that  those  who  met  with  his 
oks  would  immediately  burn  them,  for  that  he 
as  fully  convinced  of  the  falsehood  and  inutility 
such  studies.  It  may  be  readily  imagined  that 
ch  pursuits  as  these  became  often  associated 
ith  crime  and  infamy.  Gilles  de  Laval,  a 
arechal  of  France  (nat.  1420),  inherited  the 
est  profuse  riches,  of  which  lie  made  an  extra- 
igant  use  ;  but  sinister  rumours  arose  as  to  the 

*  Some  of  these  transmutations  were  mere  tricks,  and 
nsisted  in  inserting  a  hoUovr  cone,  wholly  or  partial- 
filled  with  gold  and  stopped  with  wax,  into  melted 
id  or  other  metal,  which  of  course  dissolved  the  wax, 
d  liberated  the  imprisoned  contents  into  the  crucible, 
some  cases  mere  imitative  metals  were  employed. 


manner  in  which  he  employed  them.  His  extra- 
vagance soon  exhausted  his  treasures.  To  re- 
plenish them  he  became  associated  with  Prelati, 
an  alchemist  of  Padui,  in  the  search  after  the 
philosopher's  stone.  At  length  the  scandal  which 
surrounded  Laval  led  to  his  apprehension  for  sor- 
cery, murder,  and  other  crimes.  Giles  confessed 
himself  guilty,  and  wiih  Prelaii  was  sentenced  to 
be  burned  alive.  His  rank,  however,  caused  him 
to  be  first  strangled.  Prelati  underwent  the  full 
sentence,  and  his  ashes  were  thrown  to  the 
winds." 

"  The  ancient  college  of  Manchester  formerly 
had  for  its  warder  a  celebrated  alchemist,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — Dr.  Dee. 
He  was  an  astrologer  as  well  as  alchemist ;  the 
queen  sent  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  consult  him  on 
the  most  auspicious  day  for  her  coronation.  She 
subsequently  visiled  him  at  Morthike,  and  caused 
him  to  be  attended  during  an  illness  by  her  own 
physician.  He  subsequently  published  his  dis- 
courses on  matters  connected  with  his  art,  and 
these  may  yet  be  inspected  by  the  curious  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  claimed,  moreover,  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  elixir  vitce ;  yet,  after  passing 
through  a  variety  of  adventures,  he  was  a  suiior 
to  the  queen  for  pecuniary  relief.  He  even  pawn- 
ed his  books  for  food.  He  died  in  poverty  at 
Mortlake,  1608." 

"  All  tyros  in  chemistry  will  be  familiar  with 
an  apparatus  for  impregnating  liquids  with  cer- 
tain gases,  called,  after  the  name  of  the  discov- 
erer, '  Woulfe's  apparatus.'  This  man  was  an 
alchemist — almost  the  last  of  his  race.  He  lived 
in  Barnard's  Inn,  amidst  a  chaos  of  crucibles, 
alembics,  and  other  furniture  of  the  same  kind. 
So  entire  was  the  confusion,  that  it  was  said  a 
person  once  laid  down  his  hat  in  Woulfe's  room, 
and  could  never  find  it  again.  It  was  only  by  a 
secret  signal  that  his  intimate  friends  could  obtain 
access  to  his  apartments.  The  want  of  the  due 
performance  of  charitable  acts  was,  he  supposed, 
the  cause  why,  after  long  toil,  he  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  elixir  of  life.  He  died 
of  a  cold  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  caught 
by  journeying  to  Edinburgh  and  back,  in  1805 — 
such  a  journey  being  his  prescription  for  every 
illness. 

"So  late  as  1828,  a  gentleman  named  Keller- 
man,  was  residing  at  Lilly,  Herts,  who  in  seclu- 
sion addicted  himself  to  this  obsolete  study,  and" 
barricaded  his  house  against  all  strangers.  He 
pretended  to  the  discovery  of  all  the  wonders  for 
which  alchemists  have  vainly  longed,  and  said 
that  he  could  make  gold  at  pleasure.  His  cruci- 
bles were  attended  by  eight  servants,  in  relays  of 
two,  for  every  six  hours.  He  was  a  miserable 
man,  who  thought  all  the  world  his  enemies,  and 
was  probably  insane.  '  in  London,'  it  has  been  re- 
marked, '  even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  science  of  alchemy  has  still  some 
secret  votary  feeding  the  furnace,  and  watching 
with  bleared  eyes  over  the  crucible.  One  race 
of  alchemists  is  at  all  events  very  plentiful.  Their 
numbers  exhibit  no  signs  of  diminution,  and  re- 
peated disappointments  do  not  appear  to  dissipate 
their  day-dreams.  The  man,  for  instance,  who 
makes  haste  to  be  rich  by  wild  speculations,  or 


who  expects  to  succeed  in  Iiis  lawful  calling  with- 
out diligence,  prudence,  and  industry,  may  fairly 
be  termed  an  alchemist.  All  men,  too,  in  a  wider 
sense,  who  are  setting  their  affl-ctions  on  riches 
instead  of  the  living  God,  deserve  the  same  ap- 
pellaiion.  They  are  seeking  happiness  where  it 
is  not  to  he  found,  and  [)laciiig  their  affections  in 
what  may  take  eagle's  wings  and  fly  away.  The 
true  arcanum  of  wealth  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
words  of  the  wisest  of  men,  'The  blessing  of  the 
Lord,  it  maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow 
with  it.' 

"A  Roman  satirist,  in  allusion  to  the  phrenzy 
for  riches  which  prevailed  in  his  day,  speaks 
of  '  the  hallowed  thirst  for  gold,' and  describes 
the  popular  longing  as  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing  apophthegm,  'Get  money,  honestly  if  you 
can;  but  by  any  means  get  money!'*  One  of 
ihe  monarchs  of  these  realms,  a  savage  persecu- 
tor of  the  Jews  in  his  d  ly,  justified  his  exactions 
by  a  similar  saying:  'There  is  a  necessity  for 
me  to  have  money  ;  gotten  from  what  place  soever, 
and  by  what  means  soever,  and  from  whom  so- 
ever.' When  such  a  maxim  was  avowed,  we 
cease  to  wonder  at  any  consequent  tyranny. 
Happily,  the  well-constructed  laws  of  modern 
times  interpose  to  protect  the  helpless  against 
similar  oppression.  We  have  outlived  the  maxim 
that 

'  they  should  get  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can.' 

The  steel-clad  baron  and  the  feudal  lord  no  longer 
hold  ihe  purses  of  their  vassals;  nor  do  the  raids 
of  the  Scottish  freebooter,  or  the  desolations  of  the 
robber  of  the  Rhine,  terrify  their  helpless  neigh, 
hours.  But  the  desire  for  riches  has  by  no  means 
abated  ;  though,  with  the  prevalence  of  law' and 
liberty,  other  means  of  acquiring  them  have 
arisen — means  which,  though  often  unpunishable 
by  law,  are,  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  trieth  men's 
hearts,  scarcely  less  offensive  and  abominable. 
When  violence  could  no  longer  command  sudden 
wealth,  men  have  had  recourse  to  those  false  re- 
presentations, too  easy  for  the  impostor,  and  too 
enthusiastically  believed  by  ihe  credulous. 

"  The  first  '  bubble,'  to  use  a  now  famihar 
word,  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  account,  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  It  arose  out  of 
an  attempt  to  support  the  national  credit,  gi'eatly 
damaged  by  the  king's  licentiousness  and  extra- 
vagance. A  general  bank  was  then  first  propos- 
ed. During  the  agitation  of  this  question,  schemes 
of  all  kinds  flitted  before  the  public  eye — and  in 
1694  reached  a  crisis  which  precisely  anticipated 
many  subsequent  occurrences.  Mining  opera- 
tions in  one  quarter,  and  large  fisheries  in  an- 
other; inventions  promising  great  wealth  to  their 
proprietors,  followed  by  the  now  familiar  devices 
of  swelling  up  the  price  of  shares  to  an  exorbitant 
amount,  till  the  original  projector  had  amassed 
considerable  sums,  when  the  luckless  dupes  were 
left  to  help  themselves  as  they  best  could — were 
a  part  of  the  now  familiar  machinery  for  exciting 
the  hopes  of  the  covetous,  and  inflicting  the  sever- 
est injury  on  public  credit." 

"  The  disastrous  excitement  attendant  upon 


*  Horace,  Ep.  1. 
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these  speculalions  were,  however,  speedily  to  be 
eclipsed  by  a  monster  delusion,  which  has  ofien 
been  told." 

"A  man  of  talent  nnd  enthusiasm,  without 
principle,  especially  if  his  wants  be  many  and  his 
e.\irava<;ances  great,  is  always  dangerous  in  any 
socieiy.  Sucli  a  mi\n  was  William  Law,  who, 
having  devoted  mud)  of  his  litue  to  questions  of 
finance,  mid  having  impoverished  himself  by  u 
career  of  dissipation,  sought  to  recover  by  public 
projects  the  fortune  lie  had  lost.  His  schemes  at 
length  led  him  to  Paris,  then  in  a  crisis  of  its  his- 
tory. That  country,  by  a  court  magnificent  be- 
yond parallel,  and  a  despotic  monarch,  had  been 
reduced  to  witness  an  empty  exchequer.  The 
regent  of  the  day  was  the  duke  of  Orleans — a 
man  most  dissipated  and  worthless,  utterly  negli- 
gent  of  aflairs  of  stale,  and  careless  of  everything 
except  his  personal  pleasures.  Under  his  regime 
the  clock  of  the  state  had  almost  run  down  alto- 
gether. In  this  crisis  of  disorder,  Law  found 
himself  at  the  regent's  car,  and,  by  holding  out 
large  promises,  obtained  iiis  consent  to  establish 
a  bank  upon  a  grand  scale,  out  of  the  amazing 
success  of  which  grew  up  the  famous  Mississippi 
scheme.  His  project  was  nominally  to  form  a 
company,  possessing  an  exclusive  trade  with  the 
countries  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  river.  But 
the  powers  it  sought  were  enormous.  It  claimed 
to  have  control  over  the  mint  and  the  public  trea- 
sury, and  to  have  power  to  multiply  the  issue  ol 
bank  notes  to  any  amount  deemed  desirable.  Its 
first  success  was  electric,  it  irresistibly  appealed 
to  a  novelty-loving  nation  ;  and  Law,  from  a  nee- 
dy adventurer,  rose  at  once  into  a  demi-god. 
The  visiter  to  Paris  may  be  aware  of  a  narrow 
street,  called  Rue  de  Quincampoix;  it  was  here 
that  Law  resided  at  the  time  ol"  the  projection  of 
his  scheme,  and  the  influence  of  the  project  on  his 
vicinity  was  astonishing.  Crowds  ol  persons, 
prince  and  peasant,  senators,  physicians,  ladies  of 
rank,  stock-jobbers,  tradesmen — all  crowded  and 
jostled  together,  waited,  regardless  of  weather,  to 
obtain  a  preference  of  shares.  Of  these  there 
were  fifty  thousand,  whilst  the  applicants  were 
three  hundred  thousand  !  The  regent  profited  by 
the'opportunily.  He  increased  the  number  of 
shares  to  a  large  amount,  and  paid  off  liie  national 
debt  with  the  proceeds.  The  excitement  increas- 
ed. To  obtain  access  to  the  house  of  the  adven- 
turer, one  lady  caused  her  carriage  to  be  upset, 
that  thereby  she  tnight  excite  his  pity  ;  whilst,  to 
diminish  the  crowd,  another  cried  '  fire.'  The 
ante-chambers  of  the  regent  were  forsaken  lor 
those  of  the  adventurer.  The  spectacle  of  the 
poor  suddenly  become  rich  was  everywhere  wit- 
nessed. A  smile  from  Law  was  a  priceless  fa- 
vour. Trade  was  stimulated  ;  extravagance  and 
profusion  were  the  order  of  the  day  ;  land  sunk  in 
value — every  proprietor  desired  cash;  and  the 
aid  of  liie  police  was  required  to  prevent  sufFoca-" 
tion.  Between  November,  1719,  and  the  April 
of  the  next  year,  tlie  price  of  stock  rose  tilt  it 
reached  2,050  per  cent.  The  moral  state  of  so- 
ciety during  ihis  inflammatory  fever  was  deplor- 
able, nnd  every  good  man  regarded  it  with  terror. 
M.  de  Tocqueville  says,  'There  was  no  lolly  or 
vice  in  which  the  high  socieiy  did  not  lake  the 
lead  ;  the  degrndaiion  of  men's  minds  was  equal 
to  the  corruption  ol  iheir  manners.'  A  nobleman 
of  the  highest  riink  robbed  a  Jew  of  100,000 
crowns,  and  murdered  him.  Wlicn  his  trial  ap- 
proochod,  the  judges  had  to  pass  through  a  long 
procession  of  the  noblest  and  proudest  lamilics, 
all  entreating  a  mitigniion  ol  his  sentence;  nnd 
when  the  criminal  wns  condemned  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel,  the  most  active  exertions  continued, 
though  fruitlessly,  to  obtain  tho  cummuiation  ol 


the  senlence.  In  one  week  Law  paid  for  estates 
upwards  of  three  millions  of  livres. 

(To  be  coiitinueil.) 

Nhv  Jersey  Central  Railroad. — This  road  ex- 
tends from  New  York  to  Easton,  Pa.,  from  which 
place  to  Mauch  Chunk  a  track  is  already  graded 
for  a  ruad  which  will  bring  New  York  within  six 
hours  of  the  coal  regions.  The  value  of  this  road 
ciin  hardly  be  estimated.  Coal  can  then  be 
brought  direct  from  the  mines  to  New  York  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  which  will  tend  to  keep 
the  price  of  that  indispensable  article  at  moderate 
rates.  We  see  no  reason  why  a  train  may  not 
leave  Mauch  Chunk  every  thirty  minutes  through 
the  entire  year,  laden  with  coal,  which  now  finds 
its  way  to  New  York  via  the  Lehigh  canal, 
which  is  closed  during  the  cold  season. 

The  construction  of  the  New  Jersey  Central 
Railroad  has  paved  the  way  for  this  movement, 
so  important  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  sur- 
rounding places.  The  road  is  constructed  of  the 
best  material,  and  in  view  of  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness by  opening  the  Mauch  Chunk  road,  the 
Company  are  about  to  lay  a  double  track  from 
Easton  to  New  York.  It  passes  through  the 
beautiful  towns  of  Elizabethtown,  Plainfield,  So- 
merville,  &c.,  and  brings  Easton  within  four 
hours  of  New  York.  The  engines  and  cars 
are  of  the  best  possible  make,  and  its  aflTairs  are 
conducted  with  that  enterprise  and  public  spirit 
which  might  be  expected  Irom  having  so  able  and 
energetic  a  gentleman  as  John  T.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Ibr  its  President.  When  the  thoroughfare  is 
completed  to  Mauch  Chunk,  many  a  New  Yorker 
will  visit  the  coal  regions,  and  witness  scenes  and 
sights  so  startling  in  beauty  and  romance,  that  if 
described  to  him,  would  be  regarded  by  him  as  a 
"second  edition"  of  a  Gulliver  or  a  Munchausen  ! 
— From  the  Plough,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

RcasoQS  why  Friends  object  to  sending  to  District 
Scliools. 

A  concern  has  prevailed  in  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history, 
for  the  preservation  of  its  members  from  all  that 
would  obstruct  their  growth  in  grace,  or  in  any- 
wise tarnish  its  holy  profession,  so  that  all  might 
walk  as  becometh  the  gospel,  exhibiting  in  their 
conduct  nnd  conversation  among  men,  the  efficacy 
of  that  Divine  light  and  lil'e  in  man,  which  is  the 
principal  means  provided  by  Divine  Providence, 
lor  his  instruction,  edification  and  establishment 
in  ihe  unchangeable  Truth.  The  blessed  Head 
of  the  Church  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  rais- 
ed us  up  to  be  a  people,  and  called  us  to  uphold 
the  testimony  to  this  Divine  light  in  man  in  its 
primitive  purity. 

The  young  and  rising  generation  have  been  in 
a  particular  manner  objects  of  this  godly  concern, 
as  is  abundantly  apparent  from  the  repeated  ad- 
vices given  forth  by  the  Body,  to  parents  and 
those  who  have  the  care  of  children,  to  train  them 
up  in  the  nuruire  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  su|)port  schools  for  their  education  under  the 
care  of  Monthly  or  Preparative  Meetings,  with 
teachers  in  membership  with  Friends,  where  the 
pupils  may  as  much  as  possible,  be  preserved  from 
the  evils  that  arc  in  the  world.  Hence,  our  objec- 
tions to  a  free  participation  in  the  district  or  public 
schools,  rest  upon  purely  conscientious  ground, 
and  arises  from  no  desire  to  differ  from  our  neigh- 
bours in  the  performance  of  the  important  duty  of 
education,  nor  yet  from  a  censorious  spirit,  as 
though  we  considered  our  children  better  than 
others  ;  but  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  obligations 


which  rest  upon  us,  to  bring  them  up  in  the  rij; 
way  of  the  Lord,  believing  in  the  truth  of  t! 
saying  of  the  wise  king,  Prov.  xxii.  6,  "Train  I 
a  child  in  the  way  that  he  should  go,  and  wh! 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  , 

The  time  of  youth  is  a  period  wherein  the  mi } 
is  very  susceptible  to  good  or  bad  impressions,  | 
the  varied  circumstances  which  attend  may  maPi 
it  therefore  behoves  all  who  are  placed  as  dej 
gated  shepherds  over  this  interesting  class  [ 
Society,  to  be  watchful,  and  do  all  in  their  po«| 
to  protect  them  from  harm,  and  to  open  the  w| 
for  the  seed  of  life  to  take  root  and  bring  fo  | 
fruit  to  God's  praise,  their  own  peace,  and  t| 
help  and  comfort  of  the  church.  As  a  right  c(| 
cern  prevails  in  the  minds  of  parents,  they  vj 
easily  see  the  great  danger  their  interestii 
charge  who  are  sent  to  the  district  schools  are  i 
of  acquiring  the  manners  and  customs  of  | 
world,  and  deviating  from  that  plainness  and  sii 
plicity  which  has  distinguished  us  as  a  peoplei 
language,  behaviour  and  apparel.  Thus  a  vai 
objection  manifests  itself  to  sending  our  childij 
to  such  mixed  schools ;  for  as  we  are  sound  in  j 
faith  and  testimonies  of  the  Society,  these  vl 
ever  be  held  to  be  important  points.  j 

Plainness  of  speech,  the  use  of  ihe  pronoil 
thee  and  thou  to  a  single  person,  and  you  to  m  l 
than  one,  though  viewed  by  many  as  very  li  I 
things,  yet  gave  great  offence  in  the  break  | 
forth  of  gospel  liglit  in  the  early  days  of  our 
ciety,  and  many  Friends  suffered  great  abuse  b]: 
from  professors  and   profane,  berause  of  th' 
faithfulness  herein.    And  truly  this  plain  waj;" 
speaking  has  everything  in  its  favour  that  (i 
make  it  both  right  and  commendable ;  for  to 
the  pronouns  thee  and  thou  to  a  single  person  i 
according  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  accord 
to  the  language  of  the  holy  penmen  who  wrote 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost:  it  is  n 
in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the  AlmigH, 
where  he  interrogated  after  this  manner,  "  Adi 
where  art  thou?"  While  on  the  contrary,  the 
of  the  pronoun  you  to  a  single  person,  has  neit 
propriety  nor  example  in  holy  scripture  for  3 
support,  but  had  its  origin  in  the  pride  and  vaij; 
of  the  human  heart.    Individuals  occupying  h|i 
stations  and  swollen  with  pride,  were  unwillin'b 
be  addressed  in  the  singular  nimiber,  but  clijo 
to  have  the  pronoun  you  applied  to  each  of  thij, 
as  though  they  were  more  than  one  ordinary 
son.    Plainness  of  speech  likewise  embraces 
long-established  usage  of  the  Society,  to  call  |e 
days  of  the  week,  and  the  months  of  the  yi|', 
by  their  numerical  names,  as  First,  Seco|li 
Third,  &c.  I 

The  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  le 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  held  in  London,  in  16 
Seventh  month,  1751,  sets  torth  the  origin  ofje 
names  of  some  of  the  months  of  the  year,  anol 
all  the  days  of  the  week  as  now  in  common  usj* 

"First  month,  January,  was  so  called  lijn 
Janus,  an  ancient  king  of  Italy,  whom  heathetjh 
superstition  had  deified,  to  whom  a  temple  lis 
built  and  this  month  dedicated. 

Second  monih,  February,  was  so  called  fin 
Februa,  a  word  denoting  purgation  by  sacrilii»t 
it  being  usual  in  this  month  for  the  priests  of  k 
heathen  god  Pan,  to  otl'er  sacrifices  and  perftjn 
certain  rues,  conducing,  as  was  supposed,  to 
cleansing  or  purgation  of  the  people.  j 

Third  month,  March,  was  so  denominated  fim 
Mars,  feigned  to  be  the  god  of  war,  whom  Rou- 
lus,  founder  of  the  Roman  empire,  pretendec.o 
be  his  father. 

Fourth  month,  April,  is  generally  supposeito 
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d  ive  its  name  from  the  Greek  appellation  of 
\ius,  an  imaginary  goddess  worshipped  by  the 
Enans. 

•'ifth  month,  IVIay,  is  said  to  have  been  so  call- 
e  jrom  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  another  of 
tfjir  pretended  ethnic  deities,  to  whom  in  this 

:  Bjnth  they  paid  their  devotions. 

r  pixth  month,  June,  is  said  to  take  its  name 
fin  Juno,  one  of  the  supposed  goddesses  of  tlie 
h  then. 

;  i^eventh  month,  July,  so  called  from  Julius 
Cisar,  one  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  gave 
h  own  name  to  this  month,  which  before  was 
Cjed  Quinlilis  or  the  fifth. 
Eighth  month,  August,  so  named  in  honour  of 
;  ^gustus  Caesar,  another  of  the  Roman  emperors 
;T|s  month  was  before  called  Sexiilis  or  the 
si  h. 

iThe  other  four  months,  namely,  September, 
Cliober,  November,  and  December,  still  retain 
;  tf  r  numerical  Latin  names,  which,  according  to 

iate  regulation  of  the  calendar,  will  for  the 
e,  be  improperly  applied.  However,  from 
continued  use  of  them  hitherto,  as  well  as 
the  practice  of  the  Jews  before  the  Babylo- 
captivity,  it  seemeth  highly  probable  that 
fiethod  of  distinguishing  the  months  by  their 
nnerical  order  only,  was  the  most  ancient,  as  it 
ii  he  most  plain,  simple  and  rational. 

\a  the  idolatrous  Romans  thus  gave  names  to 
serai  of  the  months  in  honour  of  their  pretend- 
e  deities,  so  the  like  idolatry  prevailing  among 
c  Saxon  ancestors,  induced  them  to  call  the 
d^s  of  the  week  by  the  name  of  the  idol  which 
othat  day  they  peculiarly  worshipped. 

3ence  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  by  them 
ciled  Sunday,  from  their  accuslomary  adoration 
0|,he  sun  upon  that  day. 
The  second  day  of  the  week  they  called  Mon- 
from  their  usual  custom  of  worshipping  the 
on  on  that  day. 
he  third  day  of  the  week  they  called  Tues- 
in  honour  of  one  of  their   idols  called 

SCO. 

he  fourth  day  of  the  week  was  called  Wed- 
day,  from  the  appellation  of  Woden,  another 
Iheir  idols. 

he  fifth  day  of  the  week  was  called  Thurs- 
from  the  name  of  an  idol  called  Thoi",  to 
lorn  they  paid  their  devotions  upon  that  day. 
The  sixth  day  of  the  week  was  termed  Friday, 
fjm  the  name  of  Friga,  an  imaginary  goddess 
t  them  worshipped. 

jThe  seventh  day  they  styled  Saturday,  as  is 
^)posed  from  Saturn  or  Seator,  by  them  then 
Vrshipped. 

IThe  continued  use  of  these  names  of  days  de- 
)|ed  from  such  gross  idolatry  of  the  heathen,  is  a 

inonstration  how  little  the  purity  of  the  Chris- 
1  religion  was  understood  by  the  generality  of 
se  who  came  into  the  public  profession  of  it. 
The  following  ages  oi'  Popish  superstition  not 
y  indulged  their  proselytes  in  the  use  of  such 
ithenish  names  and  customs,  but  also  invented 
,1  introduced  other  unsound  and  unscriptural 
i|aclices  in  religion.  For  when  the  profession  of 
Christian  religion  became  national,  multitudes 
the  heathen  priests  whose  interest  lay  in  the 
ifrformance  of  rites,  ceremonies  and  sacrifices, 
jfibraced  the  prevailing  Christianity  with  selfish 
ews,  and  laboured  early  with  loo  much  success 
j  find  employment  for  themselves,  by  imposing 
>  the  people  a  new  set  of  ceremonies  and  sacri- 
pes,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  which 
their  former  state  of  heathenism  they  had  been 
;customed  to.  From  this  corrupt  source  sprang 
e  popish  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  celebration 
<  which  at  particular  times,  and  on  particular 


occasions,  gave  rise  to  the  vulgar  names  Michael- 
mas, Martinmas,  Christmas,  and  the  like. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  these  appellations  and 
names  of  days,  months  and  times,  are  of  an  idol- 
atrous or  superstitious  original,  contrary  to  the 
Divine  command,  the  practice  of  good  and  holy 
men  in  former  ages,  and  repugnant  to  the  Chris- 
tian testimony  borne  by  our  faithful  Friends  and 
predecessors  in  the  Truth,  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  patiently  endured  many  revilings;  let  nei- 
ther the  reproach  of  singularity  nor  the  specious 
reasonings  of  such  as  would  evade  the  cross  of 
Christ,  turn  you  aside  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel,  nor  discourage  you  from  keeping  to  the 
language  of  truth  in  denominating  the  months  and 
days  according  to  the  plain  and  scriptural  way  of 
expression  ;  and  so  shall  we  follow  the  examples 
of  our  worthy  elders,  and  come  up  in  a  noble  and 
honourable  testimony  against  these  and  all  other 
remains  of  idolatry  and  superstition." 

There  are  sound  and  substantial  reasons  why 
Friends  should  withdraw  from  the  public  schools 
and  support  schools  under  the  care  of  our  Society, 
and  of  teachers  who  are  not  only  in  membership, 
but  also  testimony  bearers ;  that  so  their  example 
combined  with  suitable  precept  may  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  intrusted  to 
their  care.  And  we  cannot  doubt  but  if  all  our 
dear  Friends  who  are  in  the  responsible  station 
of  parents  or  caretakers  of  children,  were  duly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  guarded  reli- 
gious education,  there  would  be  more  of  a  dispo- 
sition apparent  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  incon- 
veniences which  often  occur  in  the  support  of 
Friends'  schools.  It  is  true  that  Friends  have,  in 
common  with  their  fellow  citizens,  to  pay  their 
apportionment  of  the  money  to  be  raised  for  the 
support  of  the  district  schools;  but  what  is  the 
suving  of  a  few  dollars,  placed  in  competition  with 
the  preservation  and  welfare  of  our  beloved  off- 
spring? It  is  not  worth  being  thought  of  as  an 
inducement  to  place  our  children  in  such  unfa- 
vourable situations,  however  hard  it  may  seem 
for  us  to  pay  our  money  and  receive  no  benefit 
from  It.  The  path  of  faithfulness  to  God  is  the 
patl)  of  safety  for  us  and  for  our  children.  De- 
pending upon  Him  whose  is  the  earth  and  the 
fulness  thereof,  we  shall  be  willing  to  make  this 
sacrifice,  trusting  that  He  will  bless  and  increase 
our  substance,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  educate  our 
children  in  the  guarded  manner  that  He  requires, 
and  which  is  consistent  with  our  Christian  pro- 
fession. If  a  right  sense  of  the  obliijations  which 
rest  upon  us  to  tl\m  from  whom  every  blessing 
flows,  were  maintained,  such  as  are  in  easy  or 
affluent  circumstances  would  feel  their  hearts 
opened  to  contribute  to  the  assistance  of  those, 
who  being  in  limited  circumstances,  may  need 
help  in  the  performance  of  this  very  interesting 
and  important  duly,  and  thus  as  good  stewards 
they  would  be  in  the  way  of  applying  the  bless- 
ings of  a  gracious  Providence,  to  the  relief  and 
comlbrt  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  through  a 
continued  course  of  well  doing,  in  the  end  be  fa- 
voured to  hear  the  welcome  language,  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 

J.  E. 

Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
Second  month  11th,  1854. 

A  minister  of  the  "  Kirk,^'  in  good  old  Scotland, 
once  discovered  his  wife  fallen  asleep  in  the  midst 
of  his  homily  on  the  Sabbath.  So,  pausing  in  the 
steady,  and,  possibly,  somewhat  monotonous  flow 
of  his  oratory,  he  broke  forth  with  this  personal 
address,  sharp  and  clear,  but  very  deliberate  : — 
«'  Susan !" 


Susan  opened  her  eyes  and  ears  in  a  twink- 
ling, as  did  all  other  dreamers  in  the  house, 
whet^her  asleep  or  awake. 

"  Susan,  1  dinna  marry  ye  fir  your  wealth, 
sin'  he  hae'd  none!  And  1  dinna  marry  ye  for 
your  beauiy,  that  the  hail  congregation  can  see! 
And  if  ye  hae  no  grace,  I  have  made  but  a  sair 
bargain  !" 

Susan's  slumbers  were  effectually  broken  up 
for  that  day. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  SOCIABLE  BIRD. 
The  day  after  the  late  snow  storm,  we  were 
visited  by  an  interesting  stranger,  a  poor  little 
wren,  who,  perhaps  pinched  with  hunger,  and 
seeing  a  door  open,  made  its  way  into  the  kitchen 
of  our  house.  It  showed  no  signs  of  being  alarm- 
ed, flying  and  hopping  about  as  though  in  search 
of  food,  but  on  throwing  it  some  crumbs  it  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  partake  of  them.  Feeling  no 
disposition  to  make  it  a  captive,  I  left  an  opening 
in  the  window  for  it  to  escape,  if  so  inclined  ;  but 
though  it  flew  near  the  opening,  it  did  not  go  out. 
As  I  passed  into  another  room  it  followed  me,  and 
perched  upon  an  oleander  which  stood  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  apartment.  I  then  put  some  small 
pieces  of  fat  meat  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  which 
it  soon  devoured.  After  eating  its  fill,  it  flew  to 
the  top  of  the  bush,  and  there  sat  pruning  its  fea- 
thers as  though  quite  at  home.  After  reposing  a 
short  lime  it  flew  to  the  window,  where  there  were 
several  pot  plants  in  bloom,  and  seemed  delighted 
in  flying  from  one  to  the  other,  sometimes  scratch- 
ing the  earth  from  the  pots,  (as  I  thought  in  quest 
of  worms,)  and  then  perching  on  the  flowers,  as 
if  to  enjoy  to  the  full  an  unexpected  treat.  It  ap- 
peared particularly  fond  of  reposing  in  the  cup  of 
an  Ethiopian  lily,  where  I  frequently  observed  it. 
When  it  was  not  busied  among  the  plants,  it  would 
be  hopping  about  the  carpet  very  near  my  feet, 
and  several  times  flew  on  to  the  centre-table  at 
which  I  was  seated,  and  perched  itself  on  the 
work-basket :  if  a  drawer  or  cupboard  happened 
to  be  left  open,  it  would  go  in  as  if  to  reconnoitre. 
It  showed  no  symptoms  ol'  fear,  for  it  frequently 
lighted  upon  my  shoulder,  and  several  times  on 
my  head.  Early  in  the  evening  it  flew  to  the 
lop  of  the  oleaniier,  where  it  roosted  during  the 
night.  We  felt  disposed  to  encourage  the  stay  of 
the  little  visiter,  but  after  remaining  with  us  part 
of  two  days  and  a  night,  it  disappeared  as  sud- 
denly as  it  came. 

Delaware  county.  Pa., 
Second  month  25th,  185-4. 

From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

A  BAY  AT  A  COTTON  MILL. 

(Concluded  from  page  1990 

But  mark  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  its 
appearance.  When  it  was  put  into  the  cards  it 
was  coarse  and  rough,  with  the  fibres  pointing  in 
all  directions  ;  but  now  it  has  assumed  the  lustrous 
appearance  of  silk,  every  fibre  lying  smooth  and 
straight,  and  all  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  now 
in  a  fit  state  for  further  0|)erations.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  it  is  in  one  endless  length,  but  still 
thick  enough  to  bear  its  own  weight.  Now  be- 
fore it  can  be  drawn  much  finer,  some  means 
must  be  adopted  to  make  the  fibres  hold  together. 
In  its  present  state,  there  will  be  about  100  yards 
to  the  pound ;  but  it  cannot  be  drawn  out  to  eight 
or  ten  hundred  yards  unless  some  means  can  be 
devised  to  make  it  hold  together.  How  then  is 
this  to  be  accomplished  1  Let  us  go  forward  to 
the  slubbing  frame,  and  the  diilicdty  will  be 
solved. 
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THE  FRIEND, 


A  row  of  cans  stands  behind  it,  filled  with  cot- 
ton in  the  state  we  liave  described  above.  The 
frame  has  three  lines  of  rollers  lor  the  purpose  of 
drawing  llie  riband,  or  sireani  of  cotton,  out  into 
a  "  roving^  A  scries  of  '■'■Jlijers'''  is  also  fixed 
upon  revolving  spindles,  with  boblnns  upon  these 
spindles  to  receive  the  rovings.  As  the  cotton  is 
delivered  from  the  front  rollers,  it  passes  through 
the  flyers,  and  is  wound  round  the  bobbins,  re- 
ceiving at  the  same  time  its  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  twist  by  the  revolution  of  the  flyers.  The 
bobbins  are  regularly  carried  up  and  down  by 
mechanical  contrivance,  so  that  the  rovings  are 
uniformly  laid  from  end  to  end  of  the  bobbins,  at 
equal  distances  to  suit  their  diameters. 

Take  a  bobbin  from  the  frame,  and  examine 
it.  It  is  so  soft  that  you  can  press  it  flat  with 
your  fingers  ;  but  it  is  so  equal  and  level,  that 
every  part  oi"  it  contains  nearly  the  same  number 
of  fibres  I  And  now  listen  to  this  astounding 
fact.  The  roving  on  this  bobbin  has  been  dou- 
bled 746,496  times  since  it  left  the  bag,  and  ii  is 
eight  times  smaller  than  when  it  left  the  cards. 
You  will  see  that  there  is  no  more  twist  put  upon 
it  than  is  just  necessary  to  keep  it  from  separa- 
ting, and  straining  its  parts  by  its  own  weight; 
and  this  twist  is  the  sole  secret  of  keeping  it  toge- 
ther, which  was  the  difficulty  that  startled  us, 
when  it  left  the  finishing  machine.  It  is  now 
about  one  hank,  or  840  yards  to  the  pound. 

The  bobbins  are  now  taken  forward,  and  put 
through  a  similar  machine  to  the  last,  but  smaller 
and  finer  in  its  parts.  As  the  rovings  are  getting 
finer,  the  bobbins  are  made  ligluer,  and  smaller 
in  proportion.  The  rovings  undergo  here  an- 
other doubling,  two  of  them  being  made  into  one, 
which  is  then  drawn  out  by  rollers  four  times 
longer  than  the  former;  and  al'ier  this  process  is 
accomplished,  it  is  put  through  a  third  and  fourth, 
growing  finer  and  finer  as  it  advances,  until  it 
passes  through  the  last  frame  in  the  card  room, 
when  every  pound  is  made  into  thirty  hanks, 
containing  25,200  yards  of  roving,  which  has 
now  been  doubled  no  less  than  3,981,312 
times ! 

It  is  now  ready  for  being  spun  into  fine  yarns, 
and  we  must  follow  it,  therel'ore,  from  the  card 
room  to  the  spinning  room.  As  it  is  too  much  o( 
a  toil  to  climb  the  long  range  of  steps  to  the  next 
room  above,  suppose  we  mount  the  hoist''  again, 
and  make  the  steam  horse  pull  us  up.  So  here  we 
are  in  a  room  filled  spinning-jennies.  These 
machines  differ  considerably  from  the  former,  as 
the  yarns  are  here  finished,  and  receive  all  ihe 
twist  necessary  to  fit  them  lor  any  purpose  they 
may  be  wished  to  be  applied  to.  The  "rovings" 
are  here  also  doubled  into  the  rollers,  and  drawn 
out  to  ten  limts  their  original  length.  They  are 
built  upon  spindles,  and  then  doffed  off  by  the 
hand  of  the  spinner.  It  is  scarcely  fifty  years 
since  yarns  were  spun  only  by  hand,  one  thread 
at  a  time ;  but  now  one  man,  assisted  by  three 
boys,  can  keep  1200  or  2000  spindles  going  at 
once,  t  ach  spindle  producing  a  thread  !  Look  at 
those  before  you:  how  smooth  they  are!  how 
level!  the  fibres  all  twisted  firmly  together,  mak- 
ing the  thread  strong  and  clastic.  Here  is  a  cap 
finished,  and  just  taken  off  the  spindle.  It  is  solid 
and  hard,  containing  3000  yards  of  yarn,  and 
weighs  about  one-third  of  an  ounce  ! 

The  most  wonderlul,  however,  of  all  the  ma- 
chines in  these  wonderlul  mills  is  the  self-acting 
spinning-jcnny,  wiiich  performs  all  the  operations 
alluded  to  above  without  any  help  from  the  iiand 
of  man.  There  it  is  al  full  work,  no  one  helping 
it — the  dumb  machine  doing  as  it  were  both  lire 
thinking  and  the  labour.  How  cunningly  it  is 
devised  I  how  admirnbly  it  performs  its  duties  1 


It  never  makes  a  mistake,  and  is  never  wearied  ; 
but  continues  to  work  all  day  long  in  the  same 
precise,  accurate,  and  methodical  manner.  It 
lias  taken  twenty  long  years  of  thought  and  toil 
to  bring  it  to  the  state  in  which  you  behold  it. 
All  the  motions  are  performed  with  an  exactitude 
that  no  manual  labour  can  equal.  The  yarn  is 
spun,  twisied,  and  rolled  on  the  spindle;  the  cap 
is  built  in  its  proper  form  ;  and  all  these  operations 
are  carried  on  by  the  agency  of  that  shaft  which 
you  see,  and  its  dependencies. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  caps  to  another  part  of 
the  works.  Look  you,  here  is  a  large  iron  chest, 
or  rather  a  great  cistern,  piled  with  baskets  full  of 
them.  What  is  going  to  be  done  with  them  now  1 
We  shall  see.  The  doors  are  suddenly  closed, 
and  the  cistern  is  thus  made  air-tight.  A  man 
near  by  turns  a  tap,  and  there  is  forthwith  a  rush- 
ing and  roaring  of  steam  as  it  penetrates  into  the 
cistern,  and  through  every  fibre  of  the  yarns, 
softening  and  moistening  them,  so  that  they  will 
not  double  up  and  kink  when  they  are  made  into 
twist.  They  are  now  taken  out,  and  are  ready 
for  winding  on  the  bobbins,  whilst  they  are  yet 
warm  and  moist.  We  shall  not,  however,  pause 
to  describe  this  process.  One  hundred  bobbins 
are  filled  at  once,  each  of  the  same  length,  when, 
they  are  doffed  off  by  the  girls,  and  put  into  a 
basket  to  be  further  dealt  with.  The  operations 
seem  endless,  and  no  one  would  imagine  that  it 
required  so  much  trouble  and  skill  to  make  a 
spool  of  cotton.  There  is  no  time  for  reflection, 
however,  and  we  are  hurried  along  by  the  never 
ceasing  machinery  to  the  next  process,  by  which 
the  yarn  is  turned  into  thread. 

This  is  carried  on  in  a  large  room,  containing 
13,000  spindles,  which  are    superintended  by 
young  girls,  whose  pleasing  faces,  picturesque 
dresses,  and  active  movements,  increase  the  ani 
mation  of  the  scene. 

After  undergoing  this  process,  the  bobbins  are 
carried  to  the  rulingroom,  to  be  made  m^ohanks, 
which  is  done  as  follows.  The  m'achine  consists 
of  a  long-spoked  cylinder,  fifiy-four  inches  wide, 
with  spindles  attached,  upon  which  the  bobbins 
are  placed,  perpendicularly  to  the  reel,  so  that 
they  turn  round  and  unwind  as  the  reel  revolves 
The  ends  of  the  thread  are  fixed  to  the  spokes  of 
the  reel,  which  carries  the  thread  along  with  it 
during  its  revolutions,  and  forms  it  into  a  hank  or 
skein,  with  any  number  of  threads  in  it  which 
may  be  required,  the  number  being  regulated  by 
an  index  placed  on  the  axle  on  the  reel,  so  that 
the  reel  may  be  stopped  at  any  moment. 

The  hanks  are  now  taken  to  the  bleaching 
icorks.  Many  hundredweights  of  thread  in  hank 
are  scattered  in  piles  around  the  room,  according 
to  the  different  stages  through  which  they  have 
passed  in  their  progress  towards  bleaching.  See, 
here  is  a  batch  of  brown  thread,  just  as  it  came 
from  the  hank  reels.  It  is  now  thrown  into  a 
huge  caldron  full  of  boiling  water,  with  soap  and 
potash  dissolved  in  it.  It  remains  there  until 
nearly  all  the  colouring  matter  in  it  is  discharged, 
when  it  is  taken  out,  well  washed,  and  afterwards 
put  into  a  large  vat  filled  with  water  and  chlorine, 
where  the  colouring  matter  is  changed  by  the 
acid.  After  steeping  for  some  time  here,  it  is 
again  taken  out,  washed  well,  and  put  into  a  so- 
luiion  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  It  is  after- 
wards washed  with  pure  soap  and  water,  so  that 
every  brown  speck  is  taken  out  of  it;  and,  as  a 
final  process,  it  is  drawn  through  a  vat  of  clear 
spring  water,  mixed  with  the  extract  of  indigo,  so 
ihat  the  white  ground  may  appear  clear  and  bril- 
liant. Il  is  now  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure, 
freed  from  all  superabundant  fluid,  and  carried 
from  thence  to  the  stove,  where  you  see  it  hanging 


upon  poles  until  it  becomes  dry,  being  literall 
"  white  as  the  driven  snow." 

We  must  now  follow  it  again  to  the  mills,  whei 
it  will  have  to  be  regularly  ironed.  This  is  dor 
partly  by  machinery.  There  are  two  powerfi 
dressing  machines,  with  triangular  pipes  attachec 
filled  with  steam,  and  two  rollers  moving  perpei 
dicularly  up  and  down.  A  number  of  girls,  bus 
ly  engaged  in  their  various  occupations,  are  neej 
it ;  and  one  amongst  them  takes  hank  after  hani 
of  the  thread,  and  puts  them  over  the  end  ol'thl 
pipe  and  roller.  The  latter  moves  upwards  an 
downwards  as  before  described,  stretching  out  th 
thread  from  the  pipe,  until  every  crease  in  it 
drawn  quite  smooth,  and  the  whole  hank  is  mac, 
straight  and  lustrous.  It  is  nov/  passed  over  to! 
table  in  the  same  room,  where  it  is  separated  in ' 
smaller  heads,  neatly  doubled  up  in  hank,  at; 
packed  in  parcels  of  ten  pounds  weight  eac  i 
when  it  is  ready  for  the  market.  ; 

The  process  by  which  the  thread  is  wound  upcj 
spools,  or  balls,  such  as  are  purchased  in  shopj 
is  also  a  very  interesting  one;  but  we  have  aire! 
dy  gone  sufficiently  into  detail.  We  may  remaij 
how  gratified  we  were  to  observe  the  care  tak(' 
to  give  the  public  exact  measure,  a  notice  beirj 
posted  up  to  the  following  effect: — "Notice. 
Winders  shall  pay  one  shilling  for  every  bobbii 
that  has  two  lengths  less  than  ordered,  and  si 
pence  for  every  bobbin  more  than  ordered.  Tho: 
who  are  habitually  guilty  of  these  irregularitii 
shall  be  discharged." 

Such  is  a  sketch  of' this  wonderful  process 
cotton  spinning.  It  would  have  been  easy  enouji 
to  have  written  a  lighter  and  more  dashing  artic 
about  it,  but  the  object  has  been  to  describe  ll 
manufacture,  and  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  cor 
plicated  machinery  used  in  it.  Little  do  the  ladi 
of  England  imagine,  as  they  sit  at  work  in  the 
quiet  parlours  or  magnificent  drawing-rooms, 
sewing  or  embroidering,  how  many  thousands 
persons  are  employed,  how  many  hundreds 
thousands  of  pounds  have  been  expended  in  ra 
chinery,  to  provide  for  them  the  material  of  th< 
occupation. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  hands — me 
boys,  and  girls — employed  in  this  manufacto 
we  found  very  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  heal! 
and  dress.  As  regards  the  schools  attached  l 
the  works,  we  never  saw  pupils  better  train(| 
Their  qualifications  varied  from  simple  addiii; 
up  to  algebra ;  and  there  were  pupil-teachers 
the  schools  who  were  really  master  of  the  fii 
four  books  of  Euclid.  Their  geographical  ai 
historical  attainments  were  equally  creditati 
The  whole  scene  was  well  calculated  to  disabij 
a  visitor  of  the  error  once  prevalent,  that  theren 
■A  necessary  connection  between  manufactuij' 
and  moral  and  intellectual  degradation.  j 

Timely  Liberality. — McLain,  the  Secretarylf 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  in  a  notep 
the  National  Intelligencer,  dated  the  18th  U|i 
communicates  the  following  interesting  fact:  I 
"  In  the  abstract  of"  the  annual  report  whicjl 
read  at  the  anniversary  last  night,  I  stated  tilt 
we  were  looking  for  some  liberal  friend  who  wo[i 
give  us  $2,400  to  enable  us  to  send  eighty  of  p 
people  of  iVlontgomery  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Nashvii!) 
Tennessee,  to  Liberia,  in  our  next  vessel,  he  )• 
ing  willing  to  give  them  a  good  outfit  and  \^ 
their  expenses  to  the  point  of  embarkation,  r'J 
also  to  pay  one-half  (say  $2,400)  the  expensesi'f 
their  transportation  to,  and  support  six  monthsi 
Liberia.  1  have  this  morning  received  a  iie 
from  a  distinguished  gentleman,  who  was  pres  t 
I  last  night,  and  heard  the  report,  saying  that  e 
I  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  the  $2,400  for  tit 
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rpose.  My  heart  is  full  of  thanks  and  gratitude 
r  this  noble  and  prompt  reply  ;  and  1  can  ima- 
ne  how  it  will  rejoice  the  good  heart  of  Mr.  Bell 

hear  of  this  generous  gift,  and  of  the  assurance 
at  we  will  take  his  people  in  our  next  vessel,  to 
il  from  New  Orleans  about  April  1." 


From  Bcntley's  Miscellany. 
BELSHAZZAR'S  FEAST. 
The  king  sat  in  his  regal  pride, 

Proud  nobles  throng'd  the  festal  board, 
High  foamed  the  wine,  whose  purple  tide 
Was  from  God's  sacred  vessels  poured. 

Music  and  minstrelsy  were  there. 

Loud  echoing  to  the  vaulted  roof; 
And  queenly  dames,  whose  jewels  rare 

Blazed  in  the  torchlight  far  aloof. 

With  revelry  the  palace  rung; 

Yet  sudden  'midst  the  banquet's  cheer 
Alarm  hath  hushed  each  tuneful  tongue. 

And  every  eye  glares  wild  with  fear. 

Why  start  the  proud  in  mute  amaze? 

Why  quail  the  mighty?  shriek  the  fair? 
Why  on  one  spot  in  horror  gaze, 

With  features  marbled  by  despair? 

What  hand  is  that  whose  fingers  mark 

With  awful  characters  the  wall  ? 
Whose  hidden  mysteries,  stern  and  dark, 

Can  e'en  Belshazzar's  soul  appal? 

Stand  forth  Astrologers  I  and  read 

That  scroll,  with  dreadful  import  fraught ; 

Wealth,  fame  and  power,  shall  be  his  meed 
By  whom  th'  interpretation 's  taught. 

What  I  silent  all?    And  is  there  none 

That  fearful  secret  to  unfold — 
"Lo!"  cried  the  seer,  "the  Holy  One 

To  me  its  mystery  hath  unroll'd. 

Tremble,  proud  king  I  thy  reign  is  o'er, — 
Thy  sceptre  shall  the  Median  sway, — 

Thy  pomp  and  glory  are  no  more, — 
Thy  kingdom  it  hath  passed  away. 

Thou  hast  lifted  up  thy  haughty  brow 
Against  the  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven : 

That  God,  0  king  I  hath  weighed  thee  now, 
And  judgment  is  against  thee  given. 

Hark  I  even  now  the  voice  of  war 
Is  thundering  at  thy  brazen  gates  ; 

I  hear  the  battle-shout  from  far — 

Destruction,  monarch,  on  thee,  waits." 

The  Prophet  ceased.    That  very  night 
Belshazzar's  power  and  life  were  gone. 

And  ere  the  morning  star  was  bright, 
Darius  reigned  in  Babylon. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

A  Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  ECKLEY. 

Of  the  birthplace  of  John  Eckley,  I  have  found  no 
1  account,  nor  of  the  time  of  his  convincemenl  and 
I  entrance  into  the  ministry.    He  appears  to  have 
j  settled  in  Philadelphia,  towards  the  close  of  the 
I  year  1684,  and  was  one  much  used  in  civil  and 
religious  Society.    Early  in  1685,  he  took  a  cer- 
trficate  of  removal  out  of  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  from  some  indications  it  would  appear 
j  to  have  been  to  Barbadoes.    He  returned  before 
j  the  middle  of  1687,  and  resided  in  Philadelphia 
to  the  time  of  his  death.    His  services  in  the 
meeting  of  which  he  was  a  member  were  great, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  willing  labourer  in 
whatever  appointments  his  Friends  placed  upon 
him.    Such  .services  as  demanded  active  exertion, 
a  clear  business  head,  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion, were  heaped  upon  him ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  increasing  in  usefulness  until  released 
from  earthly  toil  to  receive  the  reward  of  faithful 


dedication  to  his  heavenly  Father's  will,  and  ear- 
nest love  for  the  brethren. 

The  estimate  placed  upon  him  by  the  public 
authorities,  and  the  citizens  generally,  coincided 
with  that  of  his  owq^  religious  Society.  On  the 
17th  of  Sixth  month,  1687,  he  was  put  in  "com- 
mission of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia," and  on  the  18th  was  appointed  Register- 
General,  in  the  room  of  James  Claypoole,  deceased. 
This  last  office  he  declined  accepting,  and  his 
friend  and  fellow  minister  of  the  gospel,  Thomas 
Ellis,  was  appoinied  in  his  place.  In  the  Twelfth 
month  of  that  same  year.  Governor  Penn's  "  com- 
mission under  the  broad  seal"  was  received,  con- 
stituting Thomas  Lloyd,  Robert  Turner,  Arthur 
Cook,  John  Symcock,  and  John  Eckley,  "  his  de- 
puty or  lieutenant."  John  Eckley  paid  to  this 
appointment  the  same  faithful  attention  which  he 
did  to  his  religious  ones.  During  the  ten  months 
he  held  the  post,  he  was  not  once  absent  from  its 
frequent  sittings. 

Some  difficulty  had  arisen  about  the  line  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Philadelphia  and  Chester, 
near  the  Welsh  tract,  and  Holmes's  map  added 
that  portion  to  Chester.  Some  of  the  Welsh  pre- 
ferred remaining  attached  to  Philadelphia,  and 
some  of  them  said  that  William  Penn  had  pro- 
mised them  a  county  Palatine  for  themselves. 
Whilst  these  discussions  were  going  on,  John 
Eckley  was  elected  in  the  First  month,  1689,  a 
representative  of  the  Provincial  Council  for  the 
county  of  Philadelphia.  At  his  election  some  ol 
the  inhabitants  of  Haverford  and  Radnor  having 
voted  for  him,  Governor  Blackwell  relused  to  let 
him  serve,  although  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  opposing  candidate.  This  resolution 
of  the  governor  being  made  known  through  the 
sheriff',  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was 
held,  and  John  Eckley  was  chosen  by  acclama- 
tion. Still  the  governor  was  not  satisfied,  and 
did  not  permit  John  Eckley  to  sit,  until  he  was 
himself  superceded  by  William  Penn,  who  con- 
ferred on  the  Provincial  Council  the  powers  of  a 
deputy  governor.  John  Eckley  once  more  took 
his  seat  at  the  board,  but  did  not  long  survive, 
dying  near  the  close  of  the  year  1689,  probably 
in  the  Twelfth  month. 

Two  memorials  concerning  this  able  councillor 
and  wise  minister  of  the  gospel,  were  written,  one 
by  Samuel  Jennings,  and  one  by  his  fellow  coun- 
cillor, William  Yardley,  of  Bucks  county.  That 
of  William  Yardley  has  been  lost.  We  give  the 
greater  part  of  that  of  Samuel  Jennings. 

"  A  testimony  concerning  dear  John  Eckley, 
late  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania,  but  now 
deceased. 

"I  often  call  to  mind,  that  in  the  time  of  my 
inclination  to  these  parts  of  the  world,  amongst 
the  many  discouragements  I  had  to  conquer,  that 
which  stuck  hardest  and  longest  with  me,  was  to 
be  separated  by  so  great  a  distance  from  the  so- 
ciety and  fellowship  of  those  whom  in  the  Lord,  I 
dearly  loved,  and  had  often  been  comforted  with. 
But  when  it  pleased  God  the  Guide  and  Disposer 
of  his  people  to  incline  and  conduct  so  many  ol 
our  dear  Friends  hither,  so  contrary  to  the  expec- 
tation of  some  of  us  that  came  before  them,  how 
shall  I  express  the  effect  it  had  upon  us,  better 
than  to  say,  it  was  a  time  not  unlike  that  of  the 
return  of  Sion's  captivity,  the  abounding  joy  ol 
which  was  such  that  it  made  them  to  say,  '  We 
were  like  them  that  dream,'  PsI.  cxxvi.  Nor  was 
it  only  a  surprising  sudden  joy  that  soon  vanish- 
ed,— but  it  was  durable  and  substantial;  occa- 
sioned not  so  much  that  we  had  lived  to  see  each 
other  again  personally,  as  that,  like  Israel,  Numb, 
xxiii.  21,  '  the  Lord  our  God  was  with  us,  and 
the  joyful  shout  of  a  king  amongst  us.'  ....  But 


when  I  consider  how  the  Lord  hath  lessened  the 
number  of  his  faithful  labourers  in  these  parts,  by 
calling  many  of  them  from  their  labour  to  their 
reward,  I  am  ready  to  say,  surely  we  have  not  a 
sufficient  sense  of  our  loss  therein,  or  if  we  have, 
we  have  not  sufficiently  expressed  it.  I  am  hearti- 
ly persuaded  that  it  is  justice  due  to  the  memory 
of  the  righteous,  and  a  duty,  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  perpetuating  their  names,  who  have 
a  fragrancy  left  upon  them,  and  through  faith 
have  obtained  a  good  report.  Though  their  bo- 
dies sleep  in  the  grave,  and,  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment they  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  others,  yet 
this  signal  diff^erence  hath  the  Lord  declared, 
'  The  memorial  of  the  just  shall  be  blessed,  but  the 
name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.'    Prov.  x.  7. 

"  To  give  testimony  to  them  that  die  in  the 
Lord,  is  not  only  a  kind  and  just  part  to  them, 
but  it  is  very  useful  to  the  living.  Many  under 
great  conflict  of  spirit  have  experienced  that  it 
hath  been  matter  of  comfort  and  strength  to  them 
to  hear  and  read  of  the  faithfulness  and  constancy 
of  God  to  Ills  own  in  all  ages,  and  how  he  hath 
in  due  time  made  them  more  than  conquerors, 
crowning  their  end  with  peace  and  dominion. 
These  considerations,  together  with  the  sincere 
atfection  I  had  for  this  our  d^ear  deceased  Friend, 
when  living,  have  prevailed  with  me  in  truth  and 
soberness  to  give  this  Ibllowing  testimony  con- 
cerning him.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  his  life,  nor  look  far  back,  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him  being  of  no  long  date.  The  con- 
versation  we  have  had  together  gave  me  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  certainly  and  groundedly  the 
truth  of  what  I  here  affirm.  As  a  man  he  was 
pleasant,  courteous,  discreet  and  grave, — and  in 
public  services  accompanying  the  foremost.  I 
shall  not  labour  much  to  enumerate  his  virtues, 
nor  assert  his  merit,  which  was  so  conspicuous  to 
all  that  knew  him.  .  .  .  The  things  we  have  men- 
tioned were  but  the  least  part  of  his  excellence, — 
like  the  shell  to  the  kernel.  His  treasure  was 
within,  out  of  the  view  of  all  but  such  as  had  a 
spiritual  discernment.  Such  saw  him  beautifully 
and  richly  arrayed.  The  word  of  wisdom  was  in 
his  mouth,  and  he  had  received  the  tongue  of  the 
learned  to  speak  a  word  in  due  season, — which  the 
Lord  often  made '  as  goads  and  nails  fastened  by  the 
masters  of  the  assemblies,  which  are  given  by  one 
Shepherd.'  1  might  truly  say  much  of  his  inno- 
cency,  love  and  zeal  for  the  Truth,  but  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  what  1  have  already  said,  know- 
ing that  he  hath  left  a  lively  impression  upon  the 
hearts  of  many,  which  cannot  quickly  be  effaced. 
Praying  the  Fountain  of  all  our  blessings,  that  we 
who  have  survived  may  finish  like  him,  that  when 
our  course  also  shall  be  finished,  we  may  be  re- 
ceived into  the  same  rest  which  his  soul  now  pos- 
sesseth. 

"  He  was  seized  with  some  indisposition  of 
body,  but  not  easily  yielding  to  it,  he  walked 
abroad  some  days  after,  and  would  not  be  dis- 
suaded I'rom  accompanying  the  body  of  a  Friend, 
his  acquaintance,  out  ol' town  to  the  grave.  After 
this  time  his  distemper  increased,  and  soon  con- 
fined  him  to  his  house  and  bed,  and  quickly  dis- 
covered  itself  to  be  the  small-pox,  a  disease  known 
to  be  anxious  and  afflicting  to  those  that  have  it. 
Notwithstanding  he  cheerlully  and  contentedly 
submitted  lo  the  providence  of  God  in  it,  upon  all 
occasions  expressing  a  free  and  hearty  resigna- 
tion  to  the  good  will  of  God.  Thus  he  continued 
labouring  under  the  exercise  of  his  distemper,  in 
which  time  he  was  frequently  filled  with  praises 
to  God  and  instruction  to  his  people." 

"  Thus  graciously  the  Lord  did  him  remove 
From  troubles  here,  to  endless  joys  above ; 
Where  tears  and  grief  are  utterly  expelled,  j 
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And  God,  in  glorious  beauty  is  beheld. 
Whence  is  it  then,  dear  John,  that  we  are  sad ! 
On  thy  account,  we  rather  should  be  ghxd  1 
The  [happy]  gain  is  thine,  but  ours  the  loss  ; 
Thou  wear'st  the  crown,  and  we  yet  bear  the  cross  ; 
Thou  art  delivered  ;  we  are  j'et  confined  ; 
Thy  race  is  run,  and  we  are  left  behind, 
Where  legions  of  temptations  still  attend, — 
But  thou  art  where  they  have  a  final  end. 
So  that  for  thee  there  is  no  cause  to  weep, — 
But  for  ourselves,  we  may  our  sorrows  keep  [ 
Lord  shield  us  then,  whilst  we  on  earth  remain, 
That  we  may  live  to  thee,  and  die  to  gain. 

S.  J." 


For  '*  Thr  Kriend." 

Biographical  Sketches  for  the  Young; 

Intending  to  show  the  sujjeriority  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Cross,  to  all  other  attainments. 

JOHN  BUNVAN. 

John  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, (an  admirable  allegory,)  was  ol"  iiumble 
birth,  being  tiie  son  of  a  travelling  tinker,  and 
was  born  in  1628,  at  Elstow,  in  Bedfordshire. 
For  sometime  he  followed  his  father's  occu|)ation, 
and  led  a  wandering  dissipated  life,  after  which 
he  served  some  years  in  the  parliament  army. 
His  preservation  Irom  drowning, — from  destruc- 
tion by  an  adder, — by  a  musket  shot, — and  iroin 
death  by  various  ways,  as  related  by  himself, 
show  a  kind  and  most  merciful  preserving  Provi- 
dence over  him  ;  and  yet  he  says  that  he  contin- 
ued in  a  state  of  hardness  of  heart,  unacquainted 
with  the  sinfulness  of  his  nature,  and  the  necessity 
of  faith  in  Christ,  until  he  was  twenty  years  old, 
when  he  met  with  four  poor  women  at  Bed- 
ford "sitting  in  the  sun  at  a  door,  talking  about 
the  thinys  of  God — about  a  new  birth — about  tlie 
work  of  God  in  their  hearts,  as  how  they  were 
convinced  of  their  miserable  state  by  nature — oi' 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus — of  his  word 
and  promises — of  the  temptations  of  Satan — and 
of  their  wretchedness  of  heart  and  unbelief  "Bun- 
yan was  so  atlected  wiih  the  conversation  ol  iiiese 
good  women,  that  he  availed  liimself  of  every  op- 
portunity to  converse  with  tlium.  His  irreligious 
companions  perceived  u  change  in  him,  wiiicli 
was  10  them  olFensive  ;  and  being  unable  to  disturb 
him  in  that  steady  purpose  of  iiis  mind  to  seek  for 
happiness  in  God  alone,  they  resigned  his  socie- 
ty." Were  not  these  poorClirisiian  women  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel?  they  turned  a  sinner  Irom  the 
evil  of  his  way,  and  led  liim  lo  Christ,  'I'hey 
had  not  studied  for  the  ministry,  but  they  were 
clothed  with  (lie  e.\[)erim(.nlal  knowledge  whicli 
can  alone  qualiiy  any  rightly  to  preach  ;  even  as 
the  nposlle  John  was  when  lie  said,  "that  which 
was  Irom  the  beginning,  which  we  liave  lieard, 
whicli  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  and  our  hands 
have  handled,  of  the  Wonl  of  lile,  declare  we 
unto  you,  that  ye  also  may  have  lellowship  with 
u.s;  and  truly  our  lellowship  is  with  the  Father, 
and  with  his  iSon  Jesus  Christ.'  And  in  like 
manner  Bunyan  himself  became  n  preacher.  "In 
1656,  conceiving  that  he  was  called  by  God,  lo 
bfcome  u  preacher  of  the  gospel,  he  delayed  not 
lo  comply  wiih  tlm  call.  This  measure  excited 
considcrablo  notice,  and  exposed  him  to  great 
perbfcudon :  ho  was  for  nearly  thirteen  years  nn- 
mured  in  Bedlord  jail  on  account  ol  it ;  where  he 
supported  himself  and  his  family  by  lagging 
luce.-*.  His  leisuri.'  hours  were  spent  in  writing  ihe 
Pilgrim's  Progiess,  and  other  similar  works.  He 
was  at  last  reU;a,>.cd  through  ihe  interposilion  of 
some  ol  ihe  leading  men  ol  Lincoln,  and  resumed 
his  preaching  at  liedlbrd.  Alter  king  James's 
decluration  m  favour  ol  liberty  of  conscience, 
Bunyan's  iViends  built  u  large  meeting-liouse  at 
Bedlord,  where  he  preached  constantly  lo  great 


congregations.  He  also  annually  visited  London, 
where  he  was  very  popular ;  and  assemblies  of 
twelve  iuindred  have  convened  in  Southwark,  to 
hear  iiim,  on  a  dark  winter's  morning  at  seven 
o'clock,  even  on  week  days." 

Of  Bunyan  it  has  been  said,  "  that  in  conver- 
sation he  was  mild  and  affable;  not  given  to  lo- 
quacity or  much  discourse  in  company,  unless 
some  urgent  occasion  required  it;  observing  never 
to  speak  highly  of  himself  or  his  parts,  but  rather 
seem  low  in  his  own  eyes,  submitting  himself  to 
the  judgment  of  others  ;  abhorring  lying  and  de- 
ceit; being  just,  and  keeping  to  his  word  in  all 
that  lay  in  his  power;  not  revenging  injuries; 
loving  to  reconcile  differences ;  being  of  good  judg- 
ment, and  e.\cellent  discerning.  At  the  age  of 
si.xty  he  resigned  his  soul  into  the  arms  of  his 
most  merciful  Redeemer." 
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The  Life  of  George  Fox  ;  with  Dissertations  on 
his  views  concerning  the  Doctrines,  Testimo- 
nies, and  Discipline  of  the  Christiaji  Church. 
J?y  Samuel  M.  Jannev.  Philadelphia :  Lip- 
pincott,  Giambo  &  Co.  1853. 

We  early  received  from  the  author  a  copy  of 
the  above  work,  and  have  given  it  an  attentive 
perusal.  Other  engagements  have  prevented  a 
more  prompt  notice  of  it.  As  a  biography,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  it  gives  a  fair,  though  condensed 
representation  of  the  life,  religious  labours  and 
sufferings,  of  the  eminent  minister  and  extraordi- 
narv  man  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
Divine  hand  in  gathering  and  organizing  the  reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends;  but  it  lacks  the  absorb- 
ing interest  awakened  by  the  Journal  written  bv 
George  Fox  himsell';  the  fail  ure  in  this  respect 
being  common  with  that  ol"  all  others  who  have 
attempted  to  remodel  that  work,  or  substitute  their 
own  e  xposition  of  its  contents. 

Had  the  author  contented  himself  with  giving 
to  the  public  his  "  Life  of  George  Fox"  alone,  we 
should  have  had  no  occasion,  as  we  have  no  dis- 
position, to  find  lault  with  his  work;  but  his 
"  Dissertations"  convey  sentiments,  which  not 
only  deprive  the  work  of  the  value  ii  might  other- 
wise possess,  but  which,  in  our  opinion,  render  it, 
absolutely  pernicious. 

The  dilTercnce  existing  between  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  those  who  seceded  from  it  in  1827 
and  182S,  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  Atonement  made 
by  iiim  for  sin,  has  been  repeatedly  and  unan- 
swerably demonstrated,  and  is  now  very  gener- 
ally understood  by  other  denominations  of  |)ro- 
lessing  Christians.  It  is  thcrelbre  not  needful  for 
us  to  advert  lo  that  subject  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, further  than  lo  remark  the  manifest,  and 
very  natural  disposition  of  the  author,  to  draw 
conclusions  in  his  Dissertations,  favourable  to  the 
doctrines  on  these  points,  of  the  Society,  to  which 
lie  belongs.  Wc  however  gladly  admit,  that  in 
relation  lo  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  language 
he  employs,  in  defining  George  Fox's  belief,  is 
much  more  lull  and  consonant  with  the  received 
faith  of  Christians,  than  the  writings  and  sermons 
of  the  llicksites  generally  are.  George  Fox's 
testimony  lo  the  elernal  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  he  was  both  man  and  God  over  all  blessed 
forever,  is  loo  plainly  expressed  lo  admit  of  cavil. 

We  arc  bound  however  lo  protest  against  some 
of  the  conclusions  drawn  in  the  Dissertations,  not ! 
only  because  we  believe  them  lo  misrepresent 
George  Fox,  but  olso  because  ihe  author  when 


speaking  of  what  hecalls  the  "  two  mainbranches 
of  the  Society,  says,  "  both  these  bodies  [ailudinj! 
to  Friends  and  Hicksites]  hold  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  early  Friends ;"  and  it  mighj 
therefore  be  inferred,  that  the  doctrines  whicl 
Friends  have  ever  held,  are  consonant  with  thi 
opinions  herein  advanced  by  him. 

On  page  429,  he  says,  "  From  these  passage 
and  others  to  be  cited  in  the  sequel,  we  canno 
avdid  the  conclusion,  that  George  Fox  rejecteij 
the  conamonly  received  doctrines  of  satisfactioi 
or  vicarious  atonement." 

Again,  on  the  same  page,  he  says,  "The  re 
conciliation  or  atonement  is  wrought  in  man,  foj 
'God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unt(i 
himself.'    There  can  be  no  change  in  Deity."  | 

On  page  430,  "  Now  it  is  admitted  by  all,  thai 
sanctification  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ii 
man,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  above  expressions 
of  George  Fox,  that  he  attributed  justification  ant 
redemption  to  the  same  inward  work  of  Divint 
Power.  Nevertheless  he  expressed  a  gratefui 
sense  of  the  benefit  derived  Irom  Christ's  woilj 
and  sufTerings  without  us,  when  he  came  in  tha| 
'body  prepared'  to  do  his  Father's  will.  "Bjl 
the  one  offering  of  himself  in  the  New  Testamen  { 
and  new  covenant,  he  has  put  an  end  to  all  thil 
offerings  and  sacrifices  among  the  Jews  in  th(| 
Old  Testament.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hi: 
obedience  in  thus  suffering  for  us  and  for  all  man 
kind,  was  acceptable  to  the  Father,  although  hiil 
death  brought  stupendous  judgments  on  those  wh( 
caused  him  to  suffer." 

Again,  same  page,  "  From  these  expressions,  i 
is  evident  that  George  Fox  considered  Christ  ai 
he  is  the  eternal  Word,  '  the  light  which  lightetl 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  ;'  to  be  thi 
'  propitiation,'  the  means  of  securing  Divine  favou 
to  all  who  believe  and  obey  him," 

On  page  438,  after  speaking  of  the  more  abun 
dant  shedding  forth  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  after  th(' 
ascension  of  Christ,  and  through  his  mediation 
he  says,  "  It  may  therefore  be  truly  said  that  h( 
is  our  '  propitiation,'  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove 
naiit  through  whom  favour  is  received," 

From  these  passages  it  will  be  seen  that  th(! 
author  draws  the  conclusions,  that  George  Fo> 
denied  the  atonement  for  sin  by  the  death  o 
Christ  on  the  cross,  or  that  reconciliation  ant 
justification  are  attributable  thereto  :  but  that  Ik 
believed  "  the  atonement  is  wrought  in  man;"  ant 
that  it  is,  as  he  is  "the  light  which  lighteth  ever) 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  in  contradis 
linction  to  his  outward  sacrifice,  that  Christ  is  th< 
'propitiation.' — That  "justification  and  redempi 
lion"  are  attributable  exclusively  lo  the  inwan 
work  of  Divine  Power. — That  the  benefit  derived 
from  Christ's  work  and  suffering  without  us,  o! 
which  George  Fox  expressed  a  grateful  sense! 
was  that  by  the  one  offering  of  himsell",  he  ha:! 
put  an  end  to  all  the  offerings  and  sacrificej 
among  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  afiej 
representing  hinj  as  holding  these  views,  that  hi! 
says  on  page  439,  George  Fox  truly  declared  hi 
belief  in  Christ  "dying  for  the  sins  of  the  who! 
world,  his  acceptable  offering  or  sacrifice,  his  be 
ing  our  |iropitiaiion  and  mediator  with  th 
Father." 

It  seems  strange  after  the  full  and  complete  de 
claration  of  George  Fox,  in  regard  to  his  belie 
in  the  alonement  made  by  Christ  on  the  crossj 
lor  the  sins  of  mankind,  there  should  be  any  a 
this  time,  who,  knowing  anything  respecting  hin 
and  his  writings,  can  doubt  it ;  much  more  sc 
that  one  who  professes  to  give  an  exposition  o 
his  lai;h,  and  to  be  united  in  that  faith,  should  S' 
misunderstand  him.  His  declaration  on  this  pointi 
the  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  is  clear  an 
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xplicit.    "We  do  own  and  believe,"  says  he, 
I  hat  he  was  a  sacrifice  for  sin  who  knew  no  sin, 
either  was  guile  found  in  his  month.   And  that  he 
as  crucified  for  us  in  the  flesh  without  the  gates 
f  Jerusalem,"  "  who  we  believe  tasted  death  for 
ery  man,  and  shed  his  blood  for  all  men,  and  is 
lie  propitiation  for  our  sins."   So  in  the  "  Great 
ystery,"  printed  in   1659,  page  63,  he  says, 
Christ  gave  himself,  his  body,  for  the  life  of  the 
hole  world,  he  was  the  offering  for  the  sins  of 
e  whole  world,  m\Apaid  the  debt  and  made  sat- 
^faction;  and  doth  enlighten  every  man  that 
omes  into  the  world,  that  all  through  him  might 
lelieve,  and  he  that  doth  not  believe  in  the  offer- 
ing is  condemned  already."    So  in  the  conversa- 
011  with  priest  Stevens,  mentioned  in  his  Jour- 
al,  he  says,  "  At  that  lime  the  sins  of  all  man- 
ind  were  upon  him  [Christ],  and  their  iniquities 
nd  transgressions  with  which  he  was  wounded, 
/hich  he  was  to  bear  and  be  an  offering  for  them 
\\s  he  was  man,  but  died  not  as  he  was  God.  And 
0  in  that  he  died  for  all  men,  and  tasted  death 
)r  every  man,  he  was  an  offering  for  the  sins  of 
he  whole  world." 

We  might  multiply  quotations  of  the  same  cha- 
iacter,  but  it  is  needless.  The  words  of  these 
lleclarations  are  to  be  accepted  in  the  meaning 
isually  attached  to  them,  and  have  always  so 
)een  understood  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  The 
srms  "  sacrifice  (or  sin,"  "  propitiation  for  sin," 
lave  always  from  the  time  of  George  Fox  to  the 
)resent,  been  used  by  Friends  to  express  the 
litonement  made  by  Christ  in  the  offering  up  of 
iimself  on  the  cross,  when  he  "  bore  our  sins 
n  his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  and  "  through 
he  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to 
Jod." 

The  operations  in  the  heart  of  man  of  the  Spl- 
it of  this  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  died  Ibr 
nan,  that  he  might  reconcile  him  to  God,  where- 
•y  man  as  he  submits  thereto,  is  brought  to  par- 
icipate  in  the  benefit  of  that  most  acceptable  sac- 
ifice,  is  the  great  work  of  regeneration  which 
very  one  must  experience  in  themselves,  before 
hey  can  become  sanctified,  justified,  and  forever 
)erfected  through  that  one  offering.  This  is  the 
piritual  work  which  George  Fox  is  setting  forth 
II  the  extracts  given  by  S.  M.  Janney,  upon  the 
Uonement,  and  side  by  side  with  his  letter  to  the 
jovernor  of  Barbadoes.  They  in  no  one  instance 
:all  in  question  or  set  at  naught  the  commonly 
•eceived  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  that  the  remis- 
iion  of  sins  which  any  partake  of,  is  only  in  and 
by  virtue  of  that  most  satisfactory  sacrifice  made 
jivithout  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, — a  doctrine  which 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  always  believed  and 
maintained. 

George  Fox  saith  truly,  "  none  know  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  but  by  the  light  within ;"  and  he 
speaks  of  "the  word  of  faith  in  the  saints  hearts 
md  mouths  which  reconciles  to  the  Father;"'  but 
he  nowhere  says  that  the  "  atonement  is  wrought 
in  man,"  or  attributes  the  remission  of  sins  to  any 
Dther  procuring  cause,  than  the  offering  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  though  he  is  very  explicit  in  his  de- 
clarations how  the  benefits  of  that  ofTering  are  to 
be  experienced,  and  that  "  none  come  to  witness 
salvation,  and  to  be  saved,  but  wlio  witness  Christ 
within,  their  sanctification,  justification  and  re- 
demption." 

It  was  one  of  the  striking  features  in  the  early 
converts  lo  the  truths  of  the  gospel  as  professed 
iby  Friends,  that  they  all  inculcated  the  same  doc- 
trines, and  maintained  the  same  testimonies.  It 
mattered  not  from  what  body  of  professing  Chris- 
tians they  came/,  being  taught  in  the  same  school, 
— the  school  of  Christ, — they  learned  the  same  les- 
sons, and  were  perfectly  united  in  their  understand- 


ing of  the  great  principles  of  the  religion  of  their 
Divine  Master.  Upon  such  a  cardinal  doctrine  as 
that  of  the  Atonement,  there  could  be  no  discrepancy 
among  them.  We  shall  therefore  give  a  few  brief 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  some  of  those  most 
highly  esteemed  in  that  day,  upon  this  point,  in 
illustration  of  the  faith  that  they  in  common  with 
George  Fox,  promulgated  and  most  surely  believed 
respecting  it. 

Robert  Barclay,  in  his  Apology,  says,  "  Never- 
theless, as  we  firmly  believe  it  was  necessary, 
that  Christ  should  come,  that  by  his  death  and 
sufferings,  he  might  offer  up  himself  a  sacrifice  to 
God  for  our  sins,  who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  so  we  believe  that  the 
remission  of  sins  which  any  partake  of,  is  only  in 
and  by  virtue  of  that  most  satisfactory  sacrifice, 
and  no  otherwise." 

"  Forasmuch  as  all  men  who  have  come  to 
man's  estate,  (the  man  Jesus  only  excepted,)  have 
sinned,  therefore  all  have  need  of  this  Saviour,  lo 
remove  the  wrath  ol  God  from  them,  due  to  their 
offences:  in  this  respect  he  is  truly  said  to  have 
borne  the  inquities  of  us  all,  in  his  body  on  the 
tree,  and  therefore  is  the  only  Mediator,  having 
qualified  the  wrath  of  God  towards  us  :  so  that 
our  former  sins  stand  not  in  our  way,  being,  by 
virtue  of  his  most  satisfactory  sacrifice,  removed 
and  pardoned.  Neither  do  we  think  that  remis- 
sion of  sins  is  to  be  expected,  sought,  or  obtained 
any  other  way,  or  by  any  works  or  sacrifice  what- 
soever, though,  as  has  been  said  formerly,  they 
may  come  to  partake  of  this  remission,  that  are 
ignorant  of  the  history." — See  Evanses  Exposition, 
pages  43  and  45. 

William  Penn,  in  his  letter  to  John  Collenges, 
says,  "  In  short,  I  say,  both  as  to  this,  and  the 
other  point  of  justification,  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
a  sacrifice  for  sin,  that  he  was  set  forth  lo  be  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  to 
declare  God's  righteousness  for  the  remission  of 
sins  that  are  past,  &c.  to  all  that  repented  and 
had  faith  in  his  Sou.  Therein  the  love  of  God 
appeared,  that  he  declared  his  good  will  thereby 
to  be  reconciled  ;  Christ  bearing  away  the  sins 
that  are  past,  as  the  scape-goat  did  of  old,  not  ex- 
cluding inward  work  ;  for,  till  that  is  begun,  none 
can  be  benefitted,  though  it  is  not  the  work,  but 
God's  free  love  that  remits  and  blots  out,  of  which 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  his  sacrificing  of  himself, 
was  a  most  certain  declaration  and  confirmation. ' 
And  in  his  "Christian  Quaker:"  "For  though  I 
still  place  the  stress  of  feeling  of  a  particular 
benefit,  upon  the  light,  life,  and  spirit  revealed  and 
witnessed  in  every  particular  person,  yet  in  that 
general  appearance  there  was  a  general  benefit 
justly  to  be  attributed  unto  the  blood  of  that  very 
body  of  Christ,  which  he  offered  up  through  the 
eternal  Spirit,  to  wit,  that  it  did  propitiate.  For, 
however  it  might  draw  stupendous  judgments  upon 
the  heads  of  those  who  were  authors  of  that  dis- 
mal tragedy,  and  bloody  murder  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  died  impenitent,  yet  doubtless  it  is  thus 
far  turned  to  very  great  account,  in  that  it  was  a 
most  precious  offering  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  drew  God's  love  the  more  eminently  unto 
mankind,  at  least  such  as  should  believe  in  his 
name;  as  his  solemn  prayer  to  his  Father  at  his 
leaving  the  world,  given  us  by  his  beloved  disci- 
ple, doth  plainly  witness." — See  Ibid.,  pages  52 
and  53. 

George  Whitehead,  in  "  Antichrist  in  Flesh 
Unmasked,"  says,  "That  we  are  not  pardoned, 
justified,  redeemed  or  saved  by  our  own  righte- 
ousness, works  or  deservings ;  but  by  the  righte- 
ousness, merits  and  works  of  this  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  being  both  imparted 
and  imputed  to  us,  as  He  is  of  God  made  unto  us, 


wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification  and  redemp- 
tion. Our  reconciliation,  redemption,  pardon, 
sanctification  and  justification,  having  respect  both 
to  his  suffering  death,  and  blood,  upon  the  cross, 
as  the  one  peace  offering  and  sacrifice,  and  as  our 
High  Priest,  thereby  making  atonement  and  re- 
conciliation for  us,  and  giving  himself  a  ransom 
for  all  mankind  :  and  also  to  the  effectual  saving 
work  of  his  grace  and  good  Spirit  within  us, 
bringing  us  to  experience  true  repentance,  regene- 
ration and  the  new  birth,  wherein  we  partake  of 
the  fellowship  of  Christ's  suflierings  and  power  of 
his  resurrection." 

And  in  a  "  Gospel  Salutation,"  he  says,  "  Oh  ! 
'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.'  In  what  respect  does 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  take  away  the 
sin  of  the  world?  I  answer,  in  two  respects;  1st, 
As  an  universal  and  most  excellent  offering  and 
accepiable  sacrifice  for  sin,  in  order  to  obiain  re- 
demption and  forgiveness  by  his  precious  blood, 
and  even  of  a  most  sweet  smelling  savour  to  God, 
far  excelling  the  legal  and  typical  oblations  of 
animals,  as  the  ofl^erings  and  blood  of  bulls,  goats, 
heilers,  sheep,  rams,  lambs,  &c.  all  which  Jesus 
Christ,  by  his  own  one  ofiering,  put  an  end  unto." 
— See  Ibid.,  pages  74  and  79. 

Isaac  Penington,  in  his  "  Incitation  to  Profes- 
sors," writes,  "Secondly — That  he  did  offer  up 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  that  body,  though  not  only 
so;  for  he  poured  out  his  soul,  he  poured  out  his 
life,  a  sacrifice  or  offering  for  sin,  (do  not,  oh  ! 
do  not  stumble  at  it;  but  rather  wait  on  the  Lord 
to  understand  it ;  for  we  speak  in  this  matter  what 
we  know  ;)  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Father,  and  in  it, 
tasted  death  for  every  man;  and  that  it  is  upon 
consideration,  and  through  God's  acceptance  of 
this  sacrifice  for  sin,  that  the  sins  of  believers  are 
pardoned,  that  God  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus,  or  who  is  of  the 
I'aiih  of  Jesus." 

In  reply  to  Thomas  Hicks,  who  accused  him  of 
esteeming  the  blood  of  Christ  no  more  than  a 
common  thing,  he  says:  "That  Christ  did  offer 
up  the  flesh  and  blood  of  that  body,  though  not 
only  so,  for  he  poured  out  his  soul,  he  poured  out 
his  life,  a  sacrifice  or  offering  lor  sin,  a  sacrifice 
unto  the  Father,  and  in  it,  tasted  death  for  every 
man;  and  that  it  is  upon  consideration,  and 
through  God's  acceptance  of  this  sacrifice  for  sin, 
that  the  sins  of  believers  are  pardoned,  that  God 
might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  who  believ- 
eth in  Jesus,  or  who  is  of  the  faith  of  Jesus.  Is 
this  common  flesh  and  blood  ?  Can  this  be  af- 
firmed of  common  flesh  and  blood?" — See  Ibid., 
pages  86  and  90. 

In  the  "Declaration  of  Faith,"  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  to  Parliament  in  1689,  a 
year  before  George  Fox's  death,  is  the  following: 

"Question.  Do  you  believe  remission  of  sins 
and  redem()tion  through  the  sufferings,  death,  and 
blood  of  Christ? 

"Answer.  Yes;  through  faith  in  him,  as  he 
suffered  and  died  for  all  men,  gave  himself  a  ran- 
som for  all,  and  liis  blood  being  shed  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  so  all  they  who  sincerely  believe 
and  obey  him,  receive  the  benefits  and  blessed 
effects  of  his  suffering  and  dying  for  them:  they, 
by  faith  in  his  name,  receive  and  partake  of  that 
eternal  redemption  which  he  haih  obtained  Ibr  us, 
who  gave  himself  Ibr  us  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity  :  He  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose 
again  for  our  justification ;  and  if  we  walk  in  the 
light  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one 
with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleans- 
eth  us  from  all  sin."    Ibid.,  page  2U4, 

Had  George  Fox  held  the  opinions  on  this  fun- 
damental doctrine  attributed  to  hiriti  ia  the  work 
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before  us,  the  Christian  unity  and  fellowship 
which  so  closely  united  him  to  these,  his  worthy 
coadjutors  in  the  work  and  sufferings  of  that 
day,  could  not  have  existed  or  been  maintained: 
notwithstanding,  as  the  author  says,  (page  414,) 
quoting  William  Penn,  the  "stress  of  [their]  min- 
istry was  conversion  to  God,  regeneration  and 
holiness;  not  schemes  of  doctrine  and  verbal 
creeds."  But  a  full  belief  in  the  atonement 
for  sin  made  by  the  dear  Son  of  God,  always  has 
been,  and  is  an  essential  part  of  the  faith  of 
Friends;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  George  Fox's 
writings,  as  well  as  his  express  declarations, 
conclusively  prove  that  his  views  therein  were  the 
same  as  those  above  quoied. 

We  therefore  cannot  but  deeply  regret  that  a 
work  professing  to  set  forth  the  views  of  this  emi- 
nent servant  ol  Christ,  should  attribute  sentiments 
to  him,  which  every  true  Friend  must  consider 
unscriptural  and  unsound. 

ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

By  the  steamships  Andes,  Alps,  and  Atlantic,  we  have 
information  from  Liverpool,  to  the  22d  ult. 

The  preparations  for  war  in  Russia,  France,  England 
and  Austria,  are  going  forward  rapidly.  Many  steam- 
ships, amongst  which  are  two  of  the  Cunard  line,  have 
been  chartered  to  take  English  troops,  &c.,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Turkey.  The  Russians  have  been  again  defeat- 
ed iu  Asia.  The  movements  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment are  suspicious,  and  seem  like  aiding  Russia.  A 
Greek  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  Turkey.  Bread- 
stufl's  and  cottnii  remain  as  at  last  quotations.  A  ter- 
rific gale  had  occurred  on  tlic  English  coast.  By  an 
explosion  in  a  coal  mine  at  Wigan,  one  hundred  lives 
were  lost. 

UNITED  SIWTES.— Washington.— The  Nebraska  bill 
has  passed  the  .Senate,  by  a  vote  of  37  yeas  to  14  nays. 
The  Homestead  bill  has  been  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  107  to  72.  This 
provides  that  any  free  while  person,  the  head  of  a  fami- 
ly, shall  be  entitled  to  enter  on  a  quarter  section  of  va- 
cant land,  free  of  all  exj)ense.  This  land  is  not  to  be  lia- 
ble for  debts  contracted  previously  to  the  taking  it  up. 

J'enitfylvania. — Philadelphia.  Deaths  last  week,  178. 
In  the  tsenate  of  Pennsylvania,  the  bill  for  the  sale  of 
the  Public  Works,  has  been  passed,  Id  to  12. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  0.,  for  H.  W. 
Harris,  M.  Allraan,  Thomas  Heald,  B.  Malmsberry,  C.  (J. 
Moore,  S.  C.  Sharpless,  SI.  Street,  Amos  Fawcett,  J.  W. 
Coffee,  $2  each,  vol.  27,  for  Abm.  Bonsall,  $2,  to  2G, 
•\ol.  28,  for  Daniel  Koll,  $2,  vol.  26,  for  Sina  Stratton, 
$4,  vols.  2G  and  27,  for  Daniel  Stratton,  §2,  vol.  2G ; 
from  John  SlevensoD,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  2G  ;  from  G.  Guin- 
don,  Vt.,  $1,  to  21),  vol.  27  ;  from  C.  Bracken,  agent,  0., 
for  Jos.  liobsoD,  $4,  vols.  2j  and  26,  for  Davis  Conrow, 
$4,  vols.  26  and  27  ;  from  Joel  Evans,  agent.  Pa.,  for 
Eliz.  LowDcs,  $2,  vol.  27,  for  Pennock  Hoopes,  $2,  vol. 
27,  for  Jos.  Evans,  $4,  vols.  26  and  27. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
A  stated  annual  meeOing  of  "  The  Contributors  to  the 
Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Deprived  of  the  Use 
of  their  Reason,"  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  the  lath 
of  Third  month,  1854,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  Arch  street 
mecting-huuse. 

William  Bettle,  Clerk. 

INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

WiiDted,  a  well  qualiticd  Friend  and  bis  wife  to  reside 
at  Tuucssassnh  ;  to  be  engaged  in  managing  the  farm, 
belonging  to  the  committee  ot  i'liiladclpbia  Yearly  Mect- 
iog  ;  and  other  domestic  concerns  of  the  family.  Also, 
a  huilat)lc  Friend  to  leach  the  school. 

Application  may  he  made  to  Josopli  Elkinton,  No. 
377  ^juutb  Second  street,  or  Thomas  Evnus,  No.  180 
Arch  street. 

CIRCULAR. 

The  Managers  of  llaverford  School,  having  decided  to 
raise  the  price  for  Boanl  and  Tuition,  desire  to  present 
to  its  friends  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  which,  in 
tbeir  judgment,  render  the  change  unavoidable. 

The  enhanced  value  of  nearly  every  article  of  neces- 
Bity,  has  so  increased  the  ordinary  expenditures,  thai, 


notwitlistanding  the  economical  management  of  the 
household,  it  has  been  found  they  will  not  be  less  than 
$250  per  annum  for  each  Student,  without  charging  in- 
terest on  the  large  capital  invested,  and  when  the  aver- 
age number  of  Students  has  nearly  equalled  the  capa- 
city of  the  Institution.  This  sum,  although  less  than 
the  cost  of  Education  at  other  Institutions  of  a  similar 
grade,  exceeds  that  at  most  Boarding-schools  under  the 
care  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable 
that  the  causes  of  this  difference  should  be  explained. 
They  will  be  found  mainly  in  the  System  of  Education, 
and  in  the  limited  number  of  Students. 

A  systematic  course  of  instruction  requiring  it  to  be 
conducted  in  three  several  departments,  at  the  head  of 
each  of  which  a  competent  Teacher  must  be  placed, 
involves  a  large  outlay.  A  thorough  course  of  training 
in  the  higher  branches  must  be  conducted  by  accom- 
plished Instructors,  whose  salaries  are  necessarily  high. 
The  proper  care  of  young  men,  at  the  most  exposed 
I)eriod  of  life,  requires  that  experience  and  ability,  in 
the  administration  of  the  discipline,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  at  a  corresponding  cost.  'The  expenditures  in- 
curred for  these  purposes,  are  not  too  large  for  the  objects 
to  be  attained,  but  they  greatly  exceed  the  cost  in  Insti- 
tutions well  conducted  in  reference  to  their  objects,  but 
differing  from  our's  in  their  aims. 

The  limitation  of  admissions  to  "the  children  of 
Friends,  and  of  those  professing  with  them,  who  desire 
their  sons  to  Ijc  educated  in  conformity  with  our  Chris- 
tian principles,"  must  greatlj'  restrict  the  number  of 
Students.  The  Managers  have  no  desire  to  go  beyond 
a  strict  construction  of  this  rule.  They  feel  it  to  be  very 
important  that  our  admissions  should  be  as  nearly  con- 
fined to  members  of  our  Religious  Society,  as  was  ori- 
ginally the  case,  and  they  rejoice  that  the  tendency  to 
such  a  result  is  apparent.  Of  the  sixteen  Students  ad- 
mitted at  the  opening  of  the  present  Term,  all  but  three 
were  the  sons  of  Friends. 

This  limitation  of  the  number  of  Students,  while 
highly  favourable  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement, greatly  adds  to  the  relative  cost.  With 
every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Managers  to  conduct  the 
Institution  upon  a  system  of  true  economy,  they  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  its  expenses  can  be  much  re- 
duced. 

Some  years  since,  when  the  School  had  been  tempo- 
rarily closed  in  consequence  of  the  insuflBciency  of  the 
receipts  to  meet  the  expenditures,  a  number  of  Friends, 
by  great  eflbrts,  secured  an  endowment,  the  income  of' 
which  is  applicable  to  meeting  the  annual  deficiencies, 
and  to  the  gratuitous  education  of  Students.  The  use- 
fulness of  this  Fund,  in  aiding  young  Friends  who  desire 
to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching,  is  very  manifest. 
Several  competent  Teachers,  now  employed  in  Friends' 
Schools,  owe  to  it  much  of  their  efficiency.  A  number 
are  now  in  the  Institution,  who  give  promise  of  much 
usefulness,  and  applications  are  registered  from  many 
others,  whose  admission,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the  Society, 
especially  in  the  West,  where  well-trained  Teachers  are 
much  needed.  At  the  present  rate  of  charge,  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  the  whole  income  of  the  Fund  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  annual  deficiencies,  and  all  such  appli- 
cants must  be  rejected. 

The  Board  cannot  believe  that  it  is  the  wish  of  Friends 
to  change  essentially  the  course  of  Instruction  ;  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Students  not  in  membership  with 
Friends  or  to  deprive  the  Association  of  the  means  of 
gratuitous  Instruction  heretofore  afforded  by  the  En- 
dowment: and  to  prevent  these  results,  the  increase  of 
the  charge  to  $250  per  annum,  is,  in  its  judgment,  need- 
ful. Nor  when  this  price  is  compared  witli  the  cost  of 
very  inferior  means  of  Education  in  Seminaries  to  which 
Friends'  children  arc  sent,  will  it  be  deemed  high.  One 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  is  not  an  unusual  charge  in 
our  cities,  for  Day-schools,  and  when  to  this  is  added  the 
cost  of  Boarding,  it  will  equal  the  sura  now  proposed, 
while  the  advantages  ofl'ered  by  our  School  are  much 
greater  as  regards  health,  morals,  and  literary  culture. 

Through  the  liberality  of  a  number  of  Friends,  the 
Educational  means  of  the  Institution  have  recently  been 
much  enlarged.  With  a  view  to  place  the  School,  in 
these  respects,  on  a  par  with  the  best  Institutions  in  the 
country,  a  sum  amounting  to  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  has,  within  eighteen  months,  been  contri- 
buted almost  wholly  l«y  Friends  in  this  vicinity.  A 
portion  of  this  amount  has  been  expended  in  the  erec- 
tion of  an  Observatory  of  admirable  construction  :  in 
which  is  placed  on  K(|uatorial  Telescope,  exceeding  in 
power  any  in  the  Stale,  and  next  to  that  in  the  National 
Observatory,  ot  Washington  ;  a  new  and  liighly  finished 
Aslronomicol  Clock — a  powerful  Transit  Instrument,  and 
Bond's  Magnetic  Register,  for  the  instantaneous  record- 
ing of  observations.    These  arrangements  afford  the 


Students  the  means  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  u 
of  Astronomical  Instruments,  and  their  application 
the  determining  of  longitudes,  and  other  purposes 
great  practical  utility.    A  large  and  commodious  Le 
ture  Room  has  also  been  erected,  in  which  a  series 
instructive  Lectures  are  now  in  course  of  delivery  to  tj 
whole  School.    A  complete  Laboratory  has  been  adde 
and  so  arranged  that  the  Students  have  facilities  f( 
becoming  familiar  with  Chemical  Analysis  and  the  matt 
pulations  required  in  the  application  of  this  importai 
Science  to  the  Arts. 

The  whole  Institution  has  been  lighted  with  Gas,  an 
a  Laundry  erected,  contributing  largely  to  the  comfo 
of  the  household. 

With  able  and  accomplished  Teachers  in  all  the  d( 
partments,  and  an  efficient,  but  kind  and  considerat 
administration  of  the  discipline,  the  Managers  can  safe! 
recommend  the  School  as  well  adapted  to  carry  out  tl 
original  design — "  The  preservation  of  our  young  mei 
at  one  of  the  most  exposed  periods  of  life,  by  affordin 
them  the  opportunity  of  a  liberal  Education,  in  strii 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  o\ 
Religious  Society." 

The  charge  for  Board  and  Tuition  will,  in  Future,  l 
$250  per  annum,  payable  as  follows  : — $100  at  the  opei 
ing  of  the  Summer  Term  ;  $75  at  the  opening,  and  $1 
at  the  middle  of  the  Winter  Term.  Payments  to  I, 
made  to  Jonathan  Richards,  Superintendent,  at  thj 
School,  or  to  Isaiah  Hacker,  Treasurer,  No.  112  Soat| 
Third  Street,  Philadelphia.  i 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  i' 
the  Board  of  Managers,  stating  the  age  of  the  Studen' 
his  previous  studies,  and  whether  or  not  he  is  a  men! 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  i 

Pamphlets  containing  the  Rules,  &c.,will  be  forwards  j 
to  applicants.       By  direction  of  the  Managers,  j 
Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary^  > 
No.  39  Market  Street,  j 

Philad.,  Second  Month  17,  1854. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  2nd  inst.,  at  Arch  stre'' 
meeting-house,  Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  and  Maky  Hi 
daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Walton,  all  of  this  city.  ' 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  tl 
8th  of  Twelfth  month,  1853,  Job  Eddy,  aged  75  year 
a  valuable  member  and  elder  ot  New  Bedford  MonthI 
Meeting.  He  was  of  an  affectionate  and  amiable  disp' 
sition,  and  united  great  diligence  and  integrity  in  b 
business,  with  a  firmness  of  principle  and  consistency 
practice,  which  rendered  his  Christian  character  attra' 
tive,  and  his  example  worthy  of  being  followed. — Beic 
sound  in  the  faith  as  always  professed  by  Friends,  at 
exemplary  in  the  attendance  of  meetings  both  for  wo 
ship  and  discipline,  and  having  experienced  the  sanct 
fying  power  of  Truth,  he  was  well  qualified  for  usefu 
ness  in  the  church  ;  diligently  engaged  in  the  affairs 
it ;  and  zealously  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  go( 
order,  and  the  support  of  our  Christian  principles  ar 
testimonies,  in  their  ancient  purity. — His  last  illne 
was  of  several  weeks'  continuance,  and  his  bodily  su 
ferings  were  at  times  very  severe  ;  but  he  was  preserv( 
in  patience  and  iu  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  wi 
manifesting  a  living  engagement  for  the  perfection 
the  work  of  his  own  soul's  salvation,  being  frequent 
engaged  in  supplication  on  that  account.  He  was  al 
concerned  for  the  best  welfare  of  others ;  and  to  son 
who  visited  him,  he  was  enabled  to  impart  impressi 
council  and  instruction.  His  mind  was  evidently  ce 
tred  on  the  Fountain  of  Divine  Life ;  so  that  he  had 
well-grounded  hope  of  a  happ}'  immortality,  saying, 
know  that  I  am  frail,  very  frail,  and  liable  to  err ;  bul 
have  a  hope  that  through  the  Saviour's  merits,  m}'  spi; 
will  be  joined  with  the  saints  in  light." — Alluding 
one  time  during  his  illness,  to  the  trying  state  of  thin 
in  the  Society,  he  said,  "  I  feel  it  best  for  me  to  say,  th 
I  have  not  for  a  moment  doubted  the  correctness  of  t 
course  which  I  have  taken,  as  regards  being  separati 
from  those  who  have  supported  and  circulated  unsoui 
doctrines.'' — Before  the  close  he  said,  that  "  every  cloi 
was  removed  out  of  his  way  ;"  and  that  he  "  felt  t 
blessed  as.furar}ce,  that  his  spirit  would  soon  be  perm 
ted  to  enter  through  the  gates  into  the  celestial  city 
adding,  "  How  comfortable, — how  very  comfortable 
and  continued  in  this  quiet,  peaceful  frame  of  mind,  u 
til  his  purified  spirit  passed  away,  as  we  doubt  not, 
an  everlasting  inheritance  with  the  just  of  all  generj 
tions,  whose  robes  have  been  washed  and  made  wh:i 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

 ,  at  Concord,  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  on  the  Id 

of  First  month,  1854,  Margaret  M.,  daughter  of  the  li> 
Samuel  Trimble,  ia  the  36th  year  of  her  age. 
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REMARKABLE  DELUSIONS. 


(Continued  from  page  202.) 

"But,  however  brilliant  the  horizon,  it  proved 
elf  all  clouds  and  vapour.    The  day  of  awa- 
"""I  tiing  came.    Rumours,  vague  and  undefined 
ose — none  knew  how;  and  increased  with  por- 
itous  rapidity.    Suspicion  is  even  more  conta- 
jus  than  enthusiasm,  or,  rather,  the  frenzy  of 
iT  is  even  more  powerful  than  that  of  hope, 
it  ,en  began  to  think  of  securing  themselves.  The 
ince  of  Conti  sent  such  a  quantity  of  paper  to 
8  bank  to  be  cashed  as  to  require  wagons  to 
—  i  move  the  gold.    The  country  was  drained  of 
specie.    An  order  was  issued  which  diminish- 
the  value  of  the  notes  by  one-half.  Men, 
•uggling  for  the  payment  of  their  notes,  were 
lied  in  the  crowd.    An  indescribable  panic  en- 
ed,  during  which  guards  were  numerously  post- 
in  the  streets  to  disperse  the  angry  multitude, 
le  horrors  of  another  Bartholomew  day  were 
eatened.    The  bank  stopped  payment  of  the 
ecious  metals.    Law  was  nearly  torn  in  pieces 
ihe  mob,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in 
e  apartments  of  the  regent.    At  length  the  ad- 
bturer  fled,  and  died  in  poverty,  whilst  France 
s  reduced  to  unspeakable  distress,  and  the  sad 
'ects  of  this  mania  survived  in  the  increase  of 
e  national  debt  by  one-half.    Truly  was  the 
ivine  prediction  fulfilled,  '  They  that  will  be 
;h  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into 
any  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men 
destruction  and  perdition.' 
"The   next   remarkable   delusion   was  that 
li);  iiown  by  the  name  of  the  English  '  South  Sea 
'r  icheme' — another  striking  instance  of  the  extent 
which  common  sense  may  be  over-ridden  by 
It::  te  all-engrossing  passion  for  wealth." 
is;  j"In  the  year  1634,  the  tulip-root  became  con- 
Ected,  especially  in  Holland  and  Germany,  with 
Jl^j  mania  for  pecuniary  speculation.    The  excite- 
lent  of  this  new  passion  was  very  great.  It 
ave  rise,  also,  to  some  ludicrous  occurrences.  .  . 
.(;•    gentleman,  of  some  botanical  taste,  finding  a 
lilb  in  a  conservatory,  set  himself  to  peel  off  its 
ftif  (r'*^'^!  coats,  and  then  cut  the  remainder  in 
■ut  jieces.    The  root  was  that  of  a  van  eyck,  then 
■■  teemed  one  of  the  most  precious  of  all  tulip  varie- 
es.   The  infuriated  proprietor  dragged  the  of- 
;nder  before  the  magistrate,  where  the  un form- 
ate culprit  learned  that  the  botanical  specimen 
©had  examined  was  worth  4,000  florins.  He  was 
nprisoned  till  he  found  securities  for  the  payment 
f  that  sum.    Such  a  rage,  however,  must  neces- 
irily  have  its  limits.  A  panic  began,  and  govern- 


ment was  appealed  to,  to  stop  its  course.  But  at 
such  a  lime,  the  strongest  government  becomes  fee- 
ble as  a  child.  Actions  for  breach  of  law  were 
threatened  ;  but  the  law  refused  to  interfere  with 
contracts  so  nearly  akin  to  gambling.  The  glit- 
tering pagoda  fell  down  with  a  crash,  and  it  was 
long  before  public  credit  recovered  from  the  shock 
it  had  sustained.  This  mania  has  been  attributed 
to  Lipsius.  He  was,  however,  innocent  of  the 
gambling  part  of  the  transaction,  having  only 
sought  good  flowers  at  high  prices. 

"The  years  1824  and  1825  are  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  this  mercantile  nation,  as  a  period 
that  promised  great  national  prosperity.  Agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  trade  of  every  kind 
were  profitable.  This  flattering  state  of  things 
reduced,  of  course,  the  interest  on  money,  and 
stimulated  men  to  seek  for  new  investments ; 
whilst  all  kinds  of  projects  abounded.  No  \ess 
than  624  new  joint-stock  companies  spread  their 
shadowy,  but  brilliant  visions  before  the  public 
eye.  Though  proposed,  as  many  of  them  were, 
by  men  known  to  be  destitute  of  capital,  the 
shares  were  usually  sold.  'You  talk,'  said  a  sa- 
tirist, '  as  if  we  had  any  real  business  to  transact. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  puff"  up  our  shares  to  a 
premium,  delude  the  public  into  buying  them, 
and  then  let  the  whole  concern  go  to  ruin.'  Min- 
ing companies  started  up  in  profusion,  and  were 
successful  in  proportion  to  men's  ignorance  of  the 
localities  whence  they  were  to  derive  their  wealth. 
The  history  of  the  day  was,  in  short,  just  that  of 
a  bright  summer  hour,  which  brings  into  the 
sunshine  a  thousand  insects  of  every  hue 
that  they  may  be  destroyed  by  the  fury  of  the 
coming  thunder-storm.  Clerks  were  to  become 
rich — labourers  to  be  changed  into  masters — daz- 
zling wealth  danced  before  the  eyes  of  those  who 
were  rich  already.  So  long  as  public  enthusiasm 
lasted,  all  was  well ;  but  the  climax  was  speedily 
reached,  and  the  downward  course  was  terrible. 
Banks  of  deposit  began  to  be  beset;  commercial 
discounts  became  difficult ;  houses  of  high  credit 
sought  advances  to  meet  their  pressing  demands, 
and  heads  of  the  most  distinguished  firms  were 
seen  to  await  with  solicitude  the  answers  to  their 
requests  for  discounts.  It  was  the  time  when 
one-pound  notes  were  permitted  to  be  issued  by 
country  bankers.  These  notes  became  suspected, 
and  caused  a  tremendous  run  upon  the  banks. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  originally  insolvent  firms 
which  suffered.  The  enormous  difficulty  (bund 
in  such- a  moment  of  pressure,  in  turning  the  best 
securities  into  cash,  involved  in  a  common  ruin 
many  companies  worthy  of  the  largest  confidence. 
Men  worth  £100,000  were  to  be  seen  begging 
earnestly  for  the  immediate  advance  of  £1,000. 
Even  where  the  most  serious  consequences  did 
not  ensue,  many  firms  suffered  tremendous  losses 
by  the  sudden  disposal  of  their  securities.  The 
panic  of  the  moment  justified  the  statement,  '  that 
it  arose  from  want  of  confidence  in  men  able  to 
pay  40s.,  50s.,  and  60s,  in  the  pound.'  The 
Bank  of  England  did  all  which  was  possible,  but 
it  was  feared  that  its  own  stability  would  have 
been  ruined  in  the  crisis.  At  length  one  of  the 
directors,  who  had  said  that  the  bank  could  not 
stand  sjich  a  run  another  week,  exhausted,  faint, 


and  staggering  with  fatigue,  presented  himself 
before  the  cabinet  counsel  of  the  day  then  sitting, 
and  with  difficulty  articulated  the  words — 'AH  is 
well.'  The  worst  danger  had  gone  by.  On 
these  occasions,  the  truth  never  appears  till  men 
begin  to  suffer.  Large  discoveries  were  made  of 
fraud,  puffing,  bolstering,  and  using,  as  if  they 
were  securities,  the  names  of  men  whose  riches 
lay  on  the  negative  side  of  a  single  farthing  ! 
The  capacity  of  man  to  be  deluded  is  not  easily 
guaged !  The  stones,  sticks,  &c.,  which  are 
found  in  the  ostrich's  maw,  are  easy  of  digestion 
compared  with  the  incredibilities  which  may  be 
assimilated  by  an  all-trusting  credulity." 

"In  1845,  another  of  these  epidemics  of  delu- 
sion seized  upon  the  community.  It  will  be  long 
known  by  the  name  of  the  '  railway  mania.' 

"  This  phrenzy,  like  others,  arose  out  of  pros- 
perous times.  Trade  was  plentiful,  and  money 
abundant.  The  system  of  railways  had  now 
come  into  complete  operation,  and  men  flew  to 
them  for  safe  investments,  then  becoming  difficult. 
The  sanguine  looked  upon  the  metal  road  as  the 
best  regenerator  of  society.  The  rewards  of  vir- 
tue, the  results  of  peace,  the  triumphs  of  civiliza- 
tion were  expected,  not  from  moral  means,  but 
from  steam-engines  and  lines  of  iron.  What  may 
be  a  legitimate  source  of  pecuniary  profit  be- 
came, as  thus  regarded,  suggestive  of  conclusions 
equally  mournful  and  absurd.  Multitudes  rushed 
to  seek  a  share  in  the  high  adventure.  Every 
quarter,  each  nook  and  corner  of  the  island,  the 
lonely  dell  as  the  city  mart,  echoed  to  the  sounds 
of  'scrip,'  'discount,'  and  'premium.'  Neigh- 
bourhoods where  only  a  few  poor  mining  huts 
wei-e  to  be  found,  or  vast  districts  uninhabited  by 
any  huts  at  all,  were  to  be  penetrated  by  rail- 
roads, the  direction  of  which  none  could  account 
for,  and  the  benefits  of  which  none  could  explain. 
Prices  of  shares  lay  on  the  tradesman's  counter, 
and  near  the  gauze  and  riband  of  the  milliner- 
were  to  be  found  in  the  dashing  equipage  and  in 
the  rumbling  cart — imparted  new  life  to  the  old, 
and  suddenly  matured  the  young;  whilst  a  wide- 
spread desire  possessed  almost  every  man  to  be 
something  which  as  yet  he  was  not." 

"Some  of  these  undertakings  were  prepared 
and  executed  with  a  rapidity  perfectly  astonish- 
ing. The  last  day  allowed  by  law  for  the  send- 
ing in  of  plans  and  documents  was  the  30th  of 
November,  and  to  be  ready  by  that  day  was  an 
object  of  eager  effort.  Apprentices  were  sudden- 
ly promoted  to  be  surveyors,  and  draughtsmen 
were  brought  over  from  the  continent," 

"  Matters  continued  in  this  state  till  October, 
1845,  when  a  general  expectation  of  something 
ominous  began  to  pervade  men's  minds.  This 
was  increased  by  the  course  taken  by  some  lead- 
ing  newspapers.  The  crash  came.  It  fell  upon 
the  heads  of  many  who  had  thought  to  get  free 
from  the  rafters  of  the  falling  house  ;  but  it  also 
fell  upon  thousands  who  had  been  only  weak, 
and  not  guilty." 

"  Well  does  some  moralist  say,  '  the  world  is  a 
cheat,  which  never  pays  what  it  promises.'  " 


(To  be  continued. J 


Influence  of  Elevation  upon  Cholera. — It 
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been  demonstrated  in  London  that  in  elevated 
localities  the  ravages  of  cholera  are  much  lighter 
than  in  those  on  a  level  wiih  the  water-courses; 
and  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  varies  with  the 
degree  oC elevation.  If  this  be  a  general  law,  the 
highest  stories  should  be  used  as  sleeping  apart- 
ments during  the  prevalence  of  cholera. 


From  tlie  Annual  IMoiiilor  for  ISu  J 

WILLIAM  CROSS. 

VVillinm  Cross,  of  Colchester,  England,  deceas- 
ed First  month  24th,  lSo3,  aged  73. 

This  valued  Friend  »as  concerned  to  remem- 
ber his  Creator  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  this  proved  the  means  of 
his  preservation  from  the  gross  evil  of  the  world, 
and,  as  he  advanced  to  manhood,  being  favoured 
to  experience  the  influence  of  Divine  grace,  and 
yielding  to  its  renovating  power,  he  grew  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
lie  often  referred  with  thankfulness  to  this  period 
of  his  life,  acknowledging  how  mercifully  he  had 
been  kept  from  the  paths  of  sin. 

He  resided  nearly  all  his  time  in  his  native 
town,  and,  as  a  dutiful  son,  he  was  for  several 
years  engaged  in  assisting  his  parents  to  provide 
for  a  nimierous  family.  He  afterwards  entered 
into  trade  on  his  ow  n  account,  in  the  prosecution 
of  which,  he  had  to  contend,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  some  difliculiy  and  discouragement,  but, 
through  the  blessing  of  Him  whom  he  desired  to 
serve,  a  degree  of  prosperity,  commensurate  with 
his  moderate  wishes,  afterwards  attended  his  hon- 
est endeavours  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  this 
life.  When  ability  was  thus  granted  him,  he  was 
solicitous  to  impart  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor, 
and  to  contribute  toM  ards  the  promotion  of  chari- 
table and  philanthropic  objects,  in  proportion  to 
the  means  committed  to  his  trust.  He  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  universal  peace,  the 
total  extinction  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  the 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  popular 
education.  In  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  he 
willingly  gave  a  portion  of  his  lime  and  money, 
and  it  might  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  his  heart 
was  replete  with  love  and  good  will  to  all  man- 
kind. He  was  often  concerned  to  encourage 
others  by  a  word  of  counsel,  especially  those  in 
early  lile,  earnestly  n  commending  them  to  endea- 
vour to  walk  in  that  path  which  he  had  himself 
found  to  be  n  way  of  pleasantness  and  a  jialh  of 
pence. 

Between  seven  and  eight  years  before  his  death, 
lie  was  aflccted  with  a  severe  attack  of  paralysis, 
which,  in  its  advancing  stages,  gradually  reduced 
his  strength  ;  yet,  under  this  nlllictive  dispensa- 
tion, he  was  preserved  in  patience,  resignation, 
!.nd  even  cheerfulness,  and  he  persevered,  as  long 
OS  he  was  able,  in  meeting  wnh  his  friends  lor 
public  worship.  This  he  deemed  a  high  privilege, 
and  it  was  his  practice,  fur  many  years,  to  close 
his  shop  on  the  morning  of  Ihc  week-day  meet- 
ing, in  order  to  enable  those  of  his  assistants  who 
were  memb(-'rs  of  our  religious  Society  to  be  pre- 
sent. As  our  dear  friend  approached  the  confines 
of  lime,  gratitude  for  temporal  and  spiritual  mer- 
cies was  increasingly  the  prevalent  feeling  of  his 
mind.  He  frequently  adopted  the  language  of  the 
I'salmisl,  "  IMess  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all 
tliat  is  within  nic  bless  his  lioly  name;  bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits,"! 
and  as  liis  weakness  increased,  ho  ollen  express-! 
cd  his  thankfulness  lo  his  heavenly  Father,  who 
had  dealt  so  gently  nnd  mercifully  with  him,  and' 
who,  he  humbly  believed,  had  listened  to  iiis  fee- j 
ble  cry.  llv  referred  continually,  with  very  ten-' 
der  llciin^s,  to  iho  boundless  nod  unmerited  good-l 


ness  of  his  compassionate  Redeemer,  who  had 
vouchsafed  to  grant  him  a  full  assurance  of  an 
admittance  into  his  eternal  kingdom  of  rest  and 
peace.  In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he 
died,  he  attempted  to  give  utterance,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do,  to  expressions  of  gratitude  and  praise, 
but  articulation  i'ailed,  yet  it  was  evident  to  those 
about  him,  that  his  mind  continued  to  be  staid 
upon  God. 

His  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  happily  united 
for  thirty-six  years,  under  a  keen  sense  of  be- 
reavement, concludes  a  short  account  of  the  last 
hours  of  her  beloved  husband  with  this  record, 
"I  have  the  consolation  of  believing  that  my  loss 
is  his  everlasting  gain." 


From  tlie  riougli,  tlie  Loom  and  the  Anvil. 

Ballimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Works. 

The  machine  shop  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  at  Mount  Clare,  near  Balti- 
more, is  quite  a  curiosity,  and  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  whole  management  of  the  road  is  divided 
into  three  departments,  namely,  Transportation, 
of  which  Mr.  John  H.  Done  is  master;  Machine- 
ry, of  which  Mr.  Hayes  is  master;  Road,  of  which 
Mr.  Bollman  is  master.  The  master  of  transpor- 
tation performs  the  duty  of  superintending  all  the 
freighting  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  road, 
and  has  about  seven  hundred  men  under  his  com- 
mand. The  master  of  machinery  has  the  entire 
control  of  the  building  of  locomotives,  cars,  &c., 
and  has  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  men 
under  his  control.  The  master  of  roads  attends 
to  all  constructions  and  repairs  of  roads,  depots, 
water-stations,  and  other  buildings,  and  has  about 
nine  hundred  men  under  his  control.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  four  thousand  mechanics  and 
labourers  are  employed  in  the  several  departments 
of  the  road. 

The  most  interesting  department  is  that  of  ma- 
chinery. The  first  in  the  department  are  the 
blacksmith  and  moulding  shops.  Of  the  former 
there  are  six,  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  parts  of  machinery.  The  first  is  for  the 
preparation  of  the  heavier  portions  of  the  machi- 
nery, such  as  shafts  and  axles  of  the  cars  and 
locomotives.  In  this  shop  there  are  twenty-four 
forges,  several  of  which  are  attended  by  three 
hands  each.  This  number  is  requisite  to  handle 
wiih  facility  the  heavy  shafts,  which  are  swung 
by  a  crane,  and  carried  to  a  large  steam-hammer 
in  the  centre  of  the  shop.  The  hammer  is  man- 
aged by  a  lad,  who,  by  simply  turning  a  screw, 
regulates  the  force  of  blow  to  any  required  power. 
The  hammer  weighs  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  All 
the  forges  arc  blown  by  a  pipe  conducted  from 
the  blowing  boxes  in  the  main  building.  The 
other  shops  are  Ibr  the  manufaclure  of  the  smaller 
l)ortions  of  machinery  and  for  repairs. 

The  jjrincipal  machine  shop  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  turning  and  finishing  of  the  nice  and 
more  important  pieces  of  machinery,  both  of  iron 
and  brass.  In  this  are  some  thirty  lathes,  and 
while  one  is  engaged  in  polishing  a  small  piece 
of  brass-Work,  another  is  boring  out  the  hub  of  a 
wheel,  or  preparing  its  surface  for  the  lire.  And 
the  shop  is  exclusively  fur  heavy  work,  such  as 
planing  down  the  rough  surface  of  a  heavy  iron 
plate,  or  preparing  the  several  parts  of  new 
bridges,  which  arc  m  course  of  construction  for 
the  use  of  the  roac».  Here,  too,  are  the  boilers, 
smoke-slacks,  and  furnaces  of  the  locomotives 
manufactured,  and  also  the  lenders,  which  are 
constructed  principally  of  iron. 

In  the  moulding  shops  are  two  cupolas,  blown 
by  pipes  from  the  main  building,  where  all  the 
iron  is  prepared,  and  where  all  the  wheels  and 
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other  necessary  parts  are  cast.  In  this  shop  t\ 
tons  of  iron  are  cast  daily.  Twelve  wheels  a 
cast  every  day.  On  such  occasions  as  the  cat 
ings  for  the  bridges  are  made,  the  amount  ol 
consumed  in  much  larger. 

The  carpenter  shops  are  for  the  constructii 
and  repair  of  cars.  The  company  have  just  coi 
pleted  fifty-two  cars,  intended  exclusively  fort 
transportation  of  hogs  and  sheep.  They 
made  with  two  floors,  which  will  enable  them 
carry  just  twice  the  amount  that  can  be  carri 
by  an  ordinary  car.  Besides  these,  there 
buildings  for  the  trimming  and  painting  of  ^ 
senger  cars. 

All  the  immense  machinery  is  worked  by  ti 
steam-engines,  one  of  sixty  horse  power,  and  ol 
of  about  thirty  horse  power 

The  Company  have  nearly  completed  twopoi 
erfu]  engines,  one  for  passengers  and  the  oil 
for  freight,  and  intended  to  be  used  on  the  W( 
ern  end  of  the  road.  There  are  also  machi 
shops  at  Wheeling,  Fetterman's,  and  at  Martii 
burg,  the  two  former  being  for  repairs,  and  t 
last  for  the  construction  of  machinery.  It  is  es 
mated  that  the  machinery  and  stock  on  hand  8 
alone  worth  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

Each  shop  has  its  foreman,  who  is  responsil 
to  the  master  presiding  over  the  department 
which  it  is  attached.  The  road  department 
now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  two  miles 
rails,  composed  of  three  pieces.  This  rail  is 
arranged,  that  much  of  the  danger  of  the  trai 
running  off  will  be  avoided,  bv  the  breaks  in  t 
rail  having  a  proper  bearing  upon  the  side  n 
The  whole  number  of  buildings  at  Mount  Cla 
including  car  and  engine-houses,  is  thirty.  T 

all  descr 

tions,  IS  five  thousand  ;  and  locomotives,  w 
those  now  building,  two  hundred  and  eight. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  next 
the  Erie  road  in  length,  the  main  stem,  from  B 
timore  to  Wheeling,  being  3S0  miles,  and 
Washington  branch,  40  miles.  The  road  is 
vast  importance  to  those  portions  of  Maryla 
and  Virginia  through  which  it  passes,  and  ope 
a  direct  line  of  travel  to  the  great  West  a 
South-west.  It  is  under  the  very  best  of  mi 
agcment;and  the  travelling  public  already  fi 
it  one  of  the  most  safe  and  speedy  means  of  rem' 
ing  the  great  West  from  Baltimore  and  poi, 
further  north.  The  freight  of  the  road  in  ag! 
cultural  products  and  coal,  is  enormous;  ;i 
when  its  value  as  a  means  of  passenger  transii 
fully  appreciated,  it  will  be  second  to  none  in  \- 
country  in  this  particular.  It  passes  through 
most  romantic  region,  and,  during  the  warnj' 
months,  woulcl  fully  compensate  a  lover  of  natij 
in  pursuit  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  foil 
ride  over  its  entire  length.  Like  the  Erie  roil 
it  is  a  stupendous  monument  of  the  perseveraip 
and  enterjjrisc  of  those  who  have  overcome  alnit 
insurmountable  obstacles,  to  eilect  its  completi(i. 


W,  Wilbcrforce,  in  his  "  Practical  Christia^ 
ty,"  and  in  commenting  on  the  resolves  and  I- 
resolves  of  the  newly-awakened,  but  unconvenji 
sinner,  observes  in  a  note  : — "  If  any  one  woi|l 
read  a  description  of  this  process,  enlivened  al 
enforced  by  the  powers  of  the  most  exquisite  p<- 
trj',  let  him  peruse  the  middle  and  latter  partf 
the  fifth  book  of  'Cowper's  Task.'  My  \va:|i 
attachment  to  the  beautifully  natural  compositica 
of  this  truly  Christian  poet,  may,  perhaps,  bp 
my  judgment ;  but  the  part  of  the  work  to  wh  i 
I  reler,  appears  to  me  scarcely  surpassed  by  aj" 
tiling  in  our  language.  The  honourable  epiilt 
of  Christian  may  justly  be  assigned  to  a  |)0, 
whose  writings,  while  they  fascinate  the  rouif 
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Djiheir  manifestly  coming  from  the  heart,  breathe 
hiUghout  the  spirit  of  that  character  of  Christi- 
ry,  with  which  she  was  announced  to  the 
vdd  :  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
1636,  good  will  to  men," 

For  "  ThH  ['"rienil." 

Biographical  Sketches  for  the  Young; 

iding  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Cross,  to  all  other  attainments. 

MARY  JANE  GRAHAM. 

iMarv  Jane  Graham,  was  born  in  London, 
m,  1803,  and  died  at  Stoke  Fleming,  1830. 
was  a  young  woman  of  superior  talents, 
ly  cultivated  mind,  and  uncommon  scientific 
inments.    She  was  mistress  of  the  Greek, 
in,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  languages, 
was  in  an  uncommon  dej^ree  mistress  of  her 
I.    But  if  proved  sorrowfully  true  in  her  case, 
t  has  in  the  case  of  too  many  others,  that  her 
ary  attainments  became  to  her  a  temptation 
a  snare;  and  well  nigh  became  her  destruction. 
At  seven  years  old,  she  was  a  very  pious 
d;  delighted  in  doing  good  ;  and  her  views  of 
;ious  truth  were  remarkably  lucid,  consistent, 
practical.  But  at  seventeen  she  was  led  astray 
her  literary  attainments;  and  religion,  and  the 
lEVs  of  Christ  became  of  little  or  no  account  to 
in  her  great  eagerness  to  acquire  mental  qua- 
ations;  and  her  Christian  hope  became  at 
jth  entirely  eclipsed  in  the  gloom  of  Infideli- 
After  a  long  season  of  severe  conflict  she  was, 
D'vever,  through  Divine  grace  and  favour,  re- 
eliblished  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
Jjus;  and  published  a  full  account  of  her  exer- 
clps,  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  others  from  this 
aful  spirit  of  unbelief.    The  work  was  written 
Ojginally  in  the  form  of  a  Letter  to  her  Spanish 
t<pher,  who  was  an  infidel. 

I'  Her  health  was  very  delicate  from  her  child- 
h)d,  and  for  the  last  few  years  of  her  life  she 
vs  a  great  sufferer ;  but  being  now  restored  to 
lij  early  belief  in  the  simple,  but  powerful  truths 

0  Christianity,  her  religion  enabled  her  to  tri- 
t  ph  over  sufferings;  and  she  reaped  from  it  the 
'fcaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.'  '  Strengthen- 
ellwith  all  might,  unto  ail  long-suffering  with 

1  fulness,' she  remarked  on  one  occasion  that 
Ij'  '  pains  were  sweeter  than  honey,  or  the  hon- 
tfcomb.'  Forgiveness,  and  the  remission  of  sins 
tit  were  past,  through  the  mercy  and  mediation 
f  Christ,  and  the  gift  of  repentance,  were  now, 
iiainments  which  to  her  outshone  and  eclipsed 
It  other  attainments  or  considerations.  She 
Ijpnd  them  to  be  the  '  one  thing  needful,'  '  the 
ipd  part  which  shall  never  be  taken  from  her.' 
this  is  not  death  to  me,'  she  said  on  one  occa- 

n,  '  for  Jesus  hath  tasted  death  for  me,  and  hath 
lunk  up  all  its  bitterness.'  After  a  violent  at- 
k  of  coughing  and  spasm,  a  friend  said  to  her 
fear  you  suffer  much;'  'Oh,  no,'  she  replied, 
I  delight  to  feel  the  pins  of  the  tabernacle  taking 
jst.'  Yet,  she  observed,  '  It  is  not  the  cessation 
pm  pain  that  can  make  Christians  view  the  ap- 
foach  of  death  with  satisfaction.  For,  believe 
|e,  they  have  not  one  pain  too  many.  But,  oh, 
I  behold  the  King  in  his  beauty  !  and  beholding, 
be  transformed  into  his  glorious  likeness  !  and 
en  to  cease  from  sin  !  this,  this  is  the  blessed 
"ssation  after  which  real  Christians  pant.'  " 

I  EDMUND  BURKE. 

I  Edmund  Burke,  whose  name  fills  so  large  a 
pace  in  the  political  and  literary  annals  of 
rreat  Britain  in  the  last  century,  was  the  son 
r  an  eminent  attorney,  and  was  born  at  Dub- 
In,  1730.    After  having  received  his  early  edu- 


cation  from   Abraham  Shacklcton,  a  Quaker 
schoolmaster  of  Ballytone,  he  went  to  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
In  1753,  he  entered  as  a  law  student  at  the  lem- 
ple,  but  applied  himself  almost  wholly  to  litera- 
ture.   He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  Par- 
liament.   He  died  1797.    His  compositions  have 
been  collected  in  sixteen  volumes  octavo.  In 
private  life,  he  was  amiable  and  benevolent;  in 
public   indefatigable,  ardent,  and  abhorrent  of 
meanness  and  injustice!    As  an  orator  he  ranks 
among  the  first  of  modern  times,  and  as  a  writer, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  there  are  few  who  equal, 
and  none  who  transcend  him.    He  was  a  sincere 
believer  in  Christianity,  and  his  noble  mind  was 
moulded  and  elevated  by  its  pure  and  generous 
sentiments.    Unlike  some  of  his  greatest  cotem- 
poraries,  he  made  neither  the  bottle  nor  the  dice 
his  household  deities  ;  he  had  no  taste  for  pursuits 
that  kill  time  rather  than  pass  it;  "  I  have  no  time," 
said  he,  "  to  be  idle."    Although  in  the  judgment 
of  the  world,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  states 
men  and  orators  of  his  own,  and  perhaps  of  any 
age,  his  humility  was  even  more  rare  and  remark- 
able thayi  his  genius.    He  declined  the  honour  of 
an  interment  in  the  great  national  receptacle  of 
illustrious  men,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  even 
forbade  it  in  his  will;  assigning  as  his  reason,  "  I 
have  had  in  my  life  but  too  much  of  noise  and 
compliment."    To  the  approach  of  death  he  sub- 
mitted with  a  calm  and  Christian  resignation,  un- 
disturbed by  a  murmur,  hoping,  as  he  said,  "  to 
obtain  the  Divine  mercy  through  the  intercession 
of  a  blessed  Redeemer,  which  he  had  long  sought 
with  unfeigned  humiliation,  and  to  which  he  now 
looked  with  a  trembling  hope."    The  first  clause 
in  his  will  marks  in  a  manner  equally  striking 
his  deliberate  views  and  deepest  feelings  on  this 
great  subject,  and  is  a  sort  of  testamentary  wit- 
ness to  the  world,  of  the  truth  and  value  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.    "  According  to  the  ancient, 
good,  and  laudable  custom  of  which  my  heart  and 
understanding  recognize  the  propriety,  I  commit 
my  soul  to  God,  hoping  for  His  mercy  through 
the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
&c." 

"  Calvary ! 

Thy  name  to  me  is  balm.    On  thee  my  thoughts 
Repose  the  livelong  day;  and  when  at  night 
Deep  sleep  descends  on  men,  my  thoughts  awake 
To  muse  upon  thy  wonders.    Round  thy  cross 
Twine  my  eternal  hopes,  and  flourish  there." 

His  biographer  says,  "  Burke  was  superior  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived." 

PATRICK  HAMILTON. 

Patrick  Hamilton, — the  first  Scotch  reformer. 
He  was  of  royal  descent,  a  circumstance  valuable 
only  as  it  drew  more  attention  to  his  doctrine,  life, 
and  sufferings,  flewas  naturallyofan  amiable  dis- 
position, and  being  well  educated,  was  very  early 
made  Abbot  of  Perme.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  visited  the  continent,  and  at  Wittemburg 
met  Luther  and  Melanclhon,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel. 
Returning  to  Scotland,  he  began  to  impart  the 
knowledge  of  true  religion  to  his  countrymen. 
His  fervour  and  boldness  in  opposing  the  corrup- 
tions of  popery  alarming  the  clergy,  he  was  sum- 
moned before'tlie  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  in 
1527,  condemned,  and  delivered  over  to  the  secu- 
lar power  to  be  burnt.  It  was  hoped  he  would 
be  induced  to  recant,  but  all  endeavours  proved 
unavailing  to  shake  the  faith  and  firmness  of  this 
youthful  martyr. 

At  the  place  of  execution  he  gave  his  servant 
his  garments,  saying,  "  These  are  the  last  things 
you  can  receive  of  me;  nor  have  1  anything  now 


to  leave  you,  but  the  example  of  my  death,  which 
I  pray  you  to  bear  in  mind  ;  for  though  it  be  bit- 
ter to  the  flesh,  and  fearful  before  men,  yet  it  is 
the  enlrance  into  eternal  life,  vvhicli  none  shall 
inherit  who  deny  Jesus  Christ  before  men,  and 
before  this  wicked  generalii^n.  The  fire  burning 
slowly,  his  sufferings  were  long  and  dreadful ;  but 
his  patience  and  piety  were  only  more  fully  dis- 
played thereby;  insomuch  that  many  were  led  to 
inquire  into  his  principles,  and  to  adopt  them. 
"The  smoke  of  Patrick  Hamilton,"  said  a  papist, 
"  infected  as  many  as  it  blew  upon."  Blessed  in- 
fection !  How  powerful  is  the  example,  often,  of 
one  youtJi. 


tor  "The  Friend." 

Reflections  al  the  Close  of  the  Week. 

Another  week  is  past — another  of  those  little 
limited  portions  of  time  which  number  out  my 
life.  Let  me  pause  a  little  before  I  enter  upon  a 
new  week,  and  consider  what  this  life  is,  which  is 
thus  imperceptibly  stealing  away,  and  whither  it 
is  conducting  me.  What  space  does  it  occupy  in 
this  vast  universe?  What  proportion  does  it  bear 
to  eternity?  Let  me  think  then,  and  think  deep- 
ly, how  I  have  employed  the  week  just  past. 
Have  I  advanced  in,  or  deviated  from  the  path 
that  leads  to  life?  Has  my  time  been  improved, 
lost, — orworsethan  lost, — misspent?  If  the  latter, 
let  me  use  double  diligence  to  redeem  it.  Have 
1  been  careful  to  set  a  good  example  ?  Have  I 
according  to  my  station  been  diligent  and  indus- 
trious to  do  good  to  all  my  fellow  beings?  Have 
I  kept  my  temper  calm,  my  spirits  cheerful,  and 
my  heart  in  a  right  frame?  If  to  these  questions 
I  can  humbly,  yet  confidently  answer  affirmative- 
ly, that  I  have  done  my  best;  if  I  have  truly  re- 
pented for  all  the  past,  made  good  resolutions  for 
the  future,  and  sought  for  Divine  aid  to  keep 
them,  the  honest  endeavour  will  be  graciously  ac- 
cepted by  Him,  who  records  all  our  actions  and 
thoughts ;  and  before  whom  we  must  stand  in  the 
day  ofjudgment,  to  render  an  account  of  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.  A. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Second  Month, 

The  first  two  days  of  the  month  were  very 
spring-like  and  pleasant;  especially  noticeable  as 
following  a  succession  of  cold  and  gloomy  wea- 
ther. On  the  2nd,  the  mercury  rose  to  66°, — 
higher  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  month. 
On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  there  was  a  brief  but 
violent  snow  storm.  Two  or  three  inches  of 
snow  also  fell  during  the  night  of  the  7th,  but 
was  followed  next  morning  by  rain,  which  con- 
tinued most  of  the  day.  The  9th  was  quite  clear 
and  mild,  and  rendered  doubly  pleasant  by  the 
re-appearance  of  the  larks  and  blue-birds,  sevei'al 
of  which  we  saw  had  returned  from  their  south- 
ward journey. 

Tiiere  was  some  rain  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  and  about  three  inches  of  snow  the  next 
morning,  but  it  was  mostly  gone  before  night. 
The  20th  will  become  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  snow  storms.  That  which  occurred  on  that 
day  and  during  the  night  following,  throughout 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  said  to 
have  been  unsurpassed  since  1831.  It  extended 
from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Ilichoiond,  Va.,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 
Accounts  from  different  places  state,  that  it  com- 
menced  very  moderately,  but  gradually  increased 
till  at  length  it  assumed  the  aspect  of  what  people 
are  pleased  to  designate  "  an  old-fashioned  snow 
storm."  The  wind  was  in  the  East  and  North- 
east,  and  blew  a  smart  gale  the  whole  time,  so 
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that  the  snow  was  exceedingly  drifted.  While 
many  places  were  left  bare,  on  others  the  snow 
was  several  feet  in  depth.  Of  course  the  rail- 
roads, and  in  fact  almost  all  roads  were  complete- 
ly blocked  up,  and  the  trains  on  some  of  the  lines 
detained  for  several  days.  At  this  place  it  com- 
menced about  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  continued  about 
twenty  hours.  In  consequence  of  the  drift,  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  tiie  depth  accurately,  but 
we  think  the  average  was  about  17  inches.  The 
depth  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Pittsburg,  and  generally  throughout  the  interven- 
ing country,  we  have  seen  variously  slated  to  be 
from  one  to  two  feet.  There  was  a  little  snow  as 
far  west  as  Columbus,  Ohio. 

But  however  general  and  violent  this  storm 
was,  it  seems  to  have  been  no  more  so  than  the 
one  of  rain  on  First-day,  the  26th.  It  com- 
menced here  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
against  2  p.  m,  nearly  3  inches  had  fallen.  This 
with  the  melting  snow  caused  quite  a  freshet  in 
many  places,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any  dam- 
age to  property,  except  that  in  Baltimore  many 
of  the  cellars  were  filled  with  water. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  month, 
was  from  12°  on  the  24ih,  to  66°  on  the  2nd. 
The  average  temperature  was  31-2° — about  3^° 
colder  than  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 
The  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow  was  6.482 
inches — of  snow  23  inches. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  three  winter 
months  was  30=°,  or  nearly  4°  lower  than  last 
winter.  The  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow 
was  10.868  inclies — of  snow,  35  inches;  for  the 
preceding  winter  the  amount  of  rain  and  melted 
snow  was  11.456  inches — of  snow,  3  inches. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Third  mo.  1st,  1854. 


tics  who  inspire  horror  or  confusion  accord- 
ing to  the  excesses  they  are  guilty  of,  or  the  pen- 
alties they  endure;  but  have  no  title  to  any  re- 
spect or  any  admiration.  The  Church  has  never 
denied  this  doctrine  nor  abrogated  this  Vnw :  all 
her  traditions  consecrate  the  legitimacy  of  the 
employment  of  temporal  force  agaivst  error.'''' 


TEMPERA-  o  a  . 

TORE.  3  a 


Direction  aiul  Circumsiances  of  the  wea 


force  of  th< 
wind. 
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For  "  'I'he  Friend." 

Two  Kinds  of  Love  and  Unity. 
Looking  over  the  letters  of  that  substantial 
minister  of  Christ,  Rebecca  Jones,  we  find  a  short 
paragraph  that  reminds  us  of  Solomon's  saying, 
"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  She 
was  sensible  of  two  kinds  of  love  then,  as  many 
are  at  this  day.  Writing  to  Mary  Bevan,  of  Lon- 
don, she  says,  "  I  by  no  means  wish  to  take  thee 
in  any  snare,  other  than  as  true  friendship,  and 
good  old-fashioned  love  dictates.  I  say  old-fash- 
ioned, because  thou  knowest  there  is  a  deal  of 
fancy  goods,  and  new fashioned  stuffs  now-a-days, 
brought  into  use,  and  some  of  them  of  so  flimsy 
a  texture,  that  they  are  hardly  worth  the  cost  of 
trimmings  and  making  up — that  when  I  do  meet 
with  what  /  deem  substantial,  I  am  willing  to 
clothe  others,  and  to  be  clothed  therewith  myself 
even  with  that  love  which  doth  not  wax  old  like  a 
garment." 

There  is  a  love  and  unity  that  are  founded  and 
cherished  in  a  party  spirit,  among  those  who  are 
out  of  the  universal  love  of  God,  and  have  a  cause 
to  support  connected  with  the  opinions  of  man.  It 
partakes  ol  the  spirit  of  ihe  world  that  loves  and 
honours  its  own,  and  will  sustain  and  speak  well 
of  its  own,  and  boast  of  the  unity  which  it  con 
ceives  subsists  among  such  as  maintain  the  cause 
and  sentiments  which  the  party  holds,  let  them 
be  what  they  may,  or  upon  what  subject  they  are 
distinguished.    It  lives  at  ease  among  its  own 
and  thinks  to  take  and  hold  its  kingdom  by  flat 
teries,  and  to  draw  others  under  its  influence  by 
a  show  of  great  enjoyment,  and  kindnesses;  and 
such  as  prefer  an  easy  religion  that  glides  along 
with  the  world,  and  who  reject  the  restraints  ol 
the  cross  as  rigid,  and  unpolished,  and  not  becom- 
ing the  refinements  ol  the  age,  are  delighted  with 
this  fictitious  love  and  fellowship.    These  do  not 
partake  of  the  cup  which  Christ  drank  of,  the  bap 
tism  wherewith  he  was  baptized.    They  are  not 
"grieved  for  the  iifllictions  of  Joseph  ;"  ihey  can 
not  adopt  the  language  of  the  apostle,  "  Who  now 
rejoice  in  my  sufleriiigs  for  you,  and  fill  up  that 
which  is  behind  of  the  afllicl  ions  ol  Christ,  in  my 
flesh,  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  church 
All  who  are  floating  upon  the  surface,  striving  to 
make  a  fair  show  under  a  (also  rest,  are  unable 
to  discern  and  to  I'cel  liie  fellowship  that  pertains 
to  the  body  of  Christ.    It  is  only  those  who  are 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  and  who 
die  daily,  that  are  favoured  with  a  discerning  spi- 
fit.    This  is  a  gift  imparted  by  the  Head  to  the 
members  of  liis  body,  to  some  in  a  greater  degree 
than  to  others.    However  plausible  the  outside 
JAberttj  of  Co7iscicnce. — A    Roman  Catholic  show  of  unity  may  he  among  those  who  are  not 
pnpcr  in  Pons,  the  Univcrs,  thus  writes  on  llie  j  biiptized  by  the  one  Spirit  of  Christ  into  one  body 
subject  of  liberty  of  conscience: — "The  crime  of  his  faithful  ones  who  are  filling  up  the  measure 
our  ago,  the  crime  of  what  people  call  liberty  of ;  of  afiliction  allotted  them  for  his  body's  sake,  wi 
conscience,  is  to  confound  trulii,  wliich  is  divine,  as  they  cleave  to  the  blessed  Head,  have  a  sense 
with  error,  which  is  devilish;  to  place  one  and  ,  of  the  spirits  of  those  wiio  are  on  the  surface,  anti 
ihc  other  in  the  same  rank,  and  thus  recognize  j  a  warning  to  beware  iiow  they  touch,  taste,  or 
the  same  right  in  (iod  and  Satan.    The  Protes- 1  handle,  liie  fruits  of  the  degenerate  plant  of 
jant  refugees  of  Franco,  whalcvi  r  their  co-religion- 1  strange  vine. 

isis  and  philosophers  may  say  about  it,  were  no      The  ground  of  disunity  is  tiie  government  of 
martyrs.    There  cnn  1)0  no  mnriyrs  save  those !  two  opposite  spirits,  which  furnish  dilferent  food 
who  suffer  jicrsecnlion  for  justice' sake,  and  there  and  produce  dissimilar  fruits.    No  mere  outside 
i.t  no  justice  apart  from  llic  truth.    They  aru  |  show,  or  profession  of  doctrine  can  give  the  true 
wretches,  whose  errors  pain  us;  lurics  and  fanu-junity  ;  yet  those  who  are  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy 
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Clear  and  windy. 
Clear. 

Cloudy— rainy. 
1  Focgy— clear  p.  ji. 
Cloudy — rainy. 


9  l3<)  44  37  i  29.19  N.W.loS.W.2  Clear  and  line. 

10  ]  2.3    Hi  13-1  i  29  52  N.  W. 

11  13  '  :B  231  2il.8t'  N.  \V. 

12  20  32  20    2!I.S9  S.  E. 

13  26  48  37    29.09  S.  E. 

14  39  U2  6<)J  211.55  S.  to  S.  E. 

15  34'U:38  ,  29.38  N. 

16  28  ' 40!  31    29  57  N. 
J7  20  32:20    29.BO  i  .\.  W.  1 

18  10139  27t  29.72  S.  W.  2 

19  20  47|:)8  I  29.5f<  ,  S.W.IoN.E.  2 

20  20  32 1  20    29  3f<  N.  E.  3 

21  19  !  39  2U  !  29.34  N.  to  N.  W.  2 

22  10  43  31  2'.l.4l  N.W.lo^!.W.•J 
23  13  39  20  I  29.G5  N.  W.  5 

24  12  I  35  '  23t  29.70  W.  S.  W.  2 

25  23  33  28    29.!i2  E.  2 

26  24  '  48  :  30    29.:i5  E.  to  S.  E.  2 

27  25 1 43  31    29.5.1  N.  W.  4 

28  18|3I.  iJ7    29.96  N.E.toS.W.  2 


K.  to  N.  2 

W.  to  W,  i>  Snow — nearly  clear. 
Clear  do. 
Do 

Uo.  nearly. 
Cloudy — snowy- Elorniy. 

1)0.  clear. 
Nearly  clear. 

1)0. 

Do. 

Very  rainy— foggy. 
Clear. 
Do. 


Spirit,  will  not  deny  the  Lord  Jesus,  nor  suppoi  jiii 
doctrines  that  are  not  according  to  his  gospel 
There  have  been  withered  branches  agreeably  l 
Christ's  testimony,  and  no  doubt  they  bore  resemi 
blance  to  the  living  ones;  and  there  have  beeij 
some  who  were  "  living  in  pleasure,  and  yet  werl 
dead  while  they  lived."  To  be  preserved  fronl 
giving  strength  and  support  to  the  wrong  spiril! 
requires  lowliness  of  mind,  watchfulness  befori 
the  Lord,  the  fear  of  being  deceived  by  the  trans  1 
formations  of  Satan,  whatever  they  may  be,  am! 
waiting  for  the  spirit  of  supplication  to  enable  uij 
to  pray  aright  for  preservation,  and  for  strengtl 
to  do  all  the  will  of  God  concerning  us,  either  ii| 
acting  or  suffering.  These  will  be  imbued  witi 
that  Divine  charity  which  seeks  the  real  welfarj 
of  all,  and  which  also  gives  the  authority  of  Trulij 
to  bear  a  righteous  testimony  in  the  meekness  o! 
wisdom,  against  that  which  is  wrong.  All  whij 
are  kept  here  will  be  servants  of  the  living  God ' 
their  afflictions  will  tend  to  refine  and  deepen  thenj 
in  the  Divine  life,  and  Christ  will  build  them  upoi 
the  Rock  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  no 
prevail.  They  will  be  preachers  of  righteousi 
ness,  whose  spirit  and  life  will  condemn  and  con 
vince  gainsayers. 

In  the  absence  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  coni 
fidence  is  greatly  impaired,  and  jealousy  of  th' 
motives  and  design  of  others,  even  on  subject 
in  which  all  agree,  will  take  its  place.  Whe^ 
causes  are  supported  at  variance  with  each  other 
which  involve  essential  principles  and  Christiai 
testimonies,  there  will  be  little  approximation  be| 
tween  the  different  classes.  Each  will  be  striv 
ing  to  maintain  its  own,  and  to  prevent,  accord 
ing  to  their  respective  views,  the  opposite  caus 
from  gaining  the  ascendency.  Such  a  conditio; 
of  the  church,  gives  fearful  evidence  of  the  dan 
ger  and  the  evils,  of  broaching  opinions  which  I 
has  rejected,  of  attempting  to  corrupt  the  mind 
of  any  "  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ, 
and  also  of  elevating  any  man  as  a  leader,  wlios 
cause  is  to  be  advocated,  whether  right  or  wrong 
There  is  great  safety  in  the  simple,  humble  n 
ligion  of  the  cross,  which  regenerated  and  faith 
ful  Friends  have  preached  and  practised  from  tb 
beginning.  They  directed  all  men  to  the  light  0 
Christ  revealed  in  the  heart,  which  as  obey& 
would  lead  oi»t  of  darkness,  and  out  of  all  erroi 
into  the  saving  knowledge  of  God,  and  his  bless 
ed  will  which  works  the  redemption  and  sanclifi 
cation  of  the  soul.  These  obedient  ones  are  chil 
dreii  of  the  same  heavenly  Parent,  born  of  the  in 
corruptible  Seed  and  Word  of  God.  They  nr 
in  unity  one  with  another,  holding  the  same  fait! 
having  no  cause  to  advocate  but  the  cause  ( 
Christ,  which  ho  lays  upon  them,  and  gives  wii 
dom  and  strength  to  support.  They  love  one  ai 
other  unfeignedly,  in  the  love  which  he  places  ii 
their  hearts  ;  and  as  they  keep  under  his  all-pow 
erful  government  and  protection,  no  divination  0 
enchantment  can  prevail  against  them.  Thi 
blessed  stale  has  been  known  amongst  us  in 
marvellous  degree,  and  might  have  continued 
had  not  the  enemy  found  places  to  sow  his  tares 
The  only  way  to  recover  this  precious  lcllovvshi| 
ihat  many  have  lost,  is  to  come  back  to  the  ligli' 
of  Christ,  that  shineth  in  darkness,  give  up  al 
that  it  condemns,  and  like  clay  in  the  hand  oi  thil 
potter,  become  broken  and  soliened  and  retemper 
cd,  and  made  anew  into  vessels  for  the  Master':' 
use. 

J.  G.  Bevan,  says  of  the  true  love :  "  Oh  !  tha 
every  awakened  soul  would  daily  seek  alter  thi 
sweet  influences  of  gospel  love!  Il  sweeten 
society  ;  it  begets  its  likeness  in  others ;  it  excite: 
gratitude;  and  even  if  bestowed  on  the  ungratefu 
(as  siiih  our  dear  Redeemer,  love's  holy  an« 
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:haustless  fountain,  the  rain  falls  on  the  just  and 
1  the  unjust),  it  brings  its  own  sweet  reward : 
r  it  attracts  the  npprobation  of  God.  Where 
en  will  be  contempt  ?  where  the  indulgence  of 
;il  surmisings,  and  hard  thoughts?  where  either 
udied,  or  careless  detraction?  where  were  the 
^edless  disclosure  of  real  failings?  wiiere  the 
ast  place  for  any  enmity?  These  hurtful  prac- 
:es,  and  pride,  the  promoter  of  many  such  prac- 
;es,  will  fall  before  the  prevalence  of  pure  Chris- 
in  love ;  and  surely  where  these  are  exterminated 
om  the  heart,  is  it  not  so  far  prepared  for  its 
ist  and  most  sacred  purpose,  to  be  a  temple  of 
e  Holy  Spirit?  Amen." 


MY  sepulchre; 

The  following  lines  have  been  forwarded  for  insertion. 
They  were  published  originally  in  "  The  Friend,"  but 
may  be  new  to  many  of  our  present  readers.] 

When  the  frail  cord  that  binds  me  here 

Shall  loose  its  silver  tie, 
When  every  hope,  when  every  fear 

Prom  this  lone  heart  shall  fly. 
When  the  freed  spirit  shall  have  fled 
Beyond  the  confines  of  the  dead, 

Oh  lay  me  not  where  pomp  has  placed 

With  chiseled  art  so  fair. 
The  costly  stones  with  trophies  graced, 

With  sculptor's  nicest  care  ; 
Oh,  place  me  not  in  vaulted  tomb. 
But  let  my  dust  with  dust  consume. 

Oh,  let  no  letter'd  legend  tell, 

Who  lies  beneath  the  mould. 
No  monumental  marble  swell 

Above  my  ashes  cold; 
Ah,  no  I  the  narrow  house  shall  be, 
A  dwelling  of  simplicity  I 

Oh  lay  me  not  for  friendship's  sake 

Where  soaring  pillars  rise. 
Where  fashions  daily  inroads  make, 

Where  pomp  with  splendour  vies, — 
But  lay  me,  where  my  frame  shall  rest, 
With  mother  earth  above  my  breast  1 

Soft  whispering  winds  may  sigh  around 

As  pensive  as  they  please. 
Bright  little  flowers  may  deck  my  mound — 

My  Father's  works  are  these, — 
But  let  not  art  adorn  the  spot, 
By  all  but  kindred  soon  forgot  I 
For  sure  the  "  narrow  house"  should  be 
•   A  dwelling  of  simplicity  I 

Selected. 

"Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
st  end  be  like  his." — Num.  xxiii.  10. 

BY  RICHARD  HUIB,  M.  D. 

Friend. — Light  fall  my  footsteps  on  the  floor: 
He  sleeps  ! 

Widow. — But  he  will  wake  no  more  ! 

The  struggle 's  past :  the  captive 's  free, 
And  crowned  with  joy  and  victory  I 

Friend. — Say,  was  his  conflict  sharp  and  brief? 
Or  had  he  long  desired  relief? 
Were  cheerless  days  and  chambers  dim, 
And  sleepless  nights  appointed  him  ? 

Widow. — For  years  he  on  a  sick  bed  lay 

And  pined  and  wasted  day  by  day. 
But  though  by  inches  doomed  to  die. 
Rich  springs  of  comfort  still  were  nigh  ; 
And  when  the  dread  foe  came  at  last. 
The  bitterness  of  death  was  past. 

Friend. — Had  then  despair  his  bosom  steeled  ? 
Or  potent  drugs  his  senses  sealed? 
Did  he  thus  fall  an  easy  prey. 
Or  all  unconscious  sleep  away? 

Widow. — 0,  no  !  Death's  grim  approach  he  knew ; 

Yet  shrunk  not,  blenched  not  at  the  view ; 
His  eye  was  calm,  his  mind  was  clear — 
But  then  God's  angels  hovered  near. 
Their  guardian  wings  were  o'er  him  spread, 
Their  hands  made  smooth  his  dying  bed; 
And  still  the  Holy  Spirit's  voice 
Bade  his  blood-sprinkled  soul  rejoice  ! 
And  ever  as  his  strength  decayed. 
His  faltering  tongue  for  patience  prayed ; 
And  as  his  breath  he  fainter  drew, 
He  told  of  consolations  new — 


Of  grace  that  ne'er  would  sinner  fail — 
Of  anchor  fixed  within  the  veil — 
Of  golden  harps  and  anthems-sweet — 
Of  crowns  to  cast  at  Jesus's  feet. 
Till  his  pale  lips  one  moment  quivered, 
One  gentle  sigh  his  soul  delivered. 
And  e'er  one  last  farewell  was  spoken. 
The  cord  was  loosed,  the  bowl  was  broken. 
Friend. — Oh,  may  I  with  the  righteous  die. 

And  like  him  breathe  my  latest  sigh  ! 

r;i  

Selected. 

THE  RIGHTS  OP  WOMAN. 
"The  rights  of  woman,"  what  are  they? 
The  right  to  labour  and  to  pray. 
The  right  to  watch  while  others  sleep. 
The  right  o'er  others'  woes  to  weep ; 
The  right  to  succour  in  distress, 
The  right  while  others  blame  to  bless ; 
The  right  to  love  where  others  scorn. 
The  right  to  comfort  all  that  mourn  ; 
The  right  to  shed  pure  joy  on  earth, 
The  right  to  feel  the  soul's  high  worth  ; 
The  right  to  lead  the  soul  to  God, 
Along  the  path  her  Saviour  trod — 
The  path  of  meekness  and  of  love, 
The  path  of  faith  that  leads  above  ; 
The  path  of  patience  under  wrong. 
The  path  in  which  the  weak  grow  strong. 
Such  woman's  right. — These  God  will  bless. 
And  grant  them^cace  through  all  distress. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JAMES  RADCLIFF. 

In  the  year  1690,  James  Radcliff  died  at  his 
residence  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  born,  we  believe,  in  Lancashire,  England, 
where  he  was  convinced  of  the  Truth  in  very 
early  life.  In  support  of  his  Christian  faith  he 
passed  through  many  imprisonments,  the  first  of 
which  occurred  when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  oi 
age. 

In  the  Fifth  month,  1670,  for  being  at  a  meet- 
ing he  was  arrested,  and  was  with  eight  others, 
committed  to  the  House  of  Correction  in  Man- 
chester. At  what  time  he  came  forth  in  the  min- 
istry we  know  not,  but  he  was  yet  young  in 
years.  We  find  him  in  the  year  1684  committed 
to  prison  with  others,  for  meeting  together  for 
Divine  worship,  and  in  the  Eleventh  month  being 
indicted  on  that  account  at  the  Manchester  sessions, 
they  were  all  recommitted  to  prison.  Some  time 
previous  to  this,  two  wicked  informers  came  to 
the  house  of  Abraham  Hayworth,  of  Rosindale, 
where  a  meeting  of  Friends  had  been  held,  which 
was  just  broken  up.  Without  strictly  noting  who 
were  there,  they  went  and  lodged  information, 
swearing  that  a  meeting  had  been  held,  and  that 
James  Radcliff"  had  preached  in  it.  As  it  turned 
out,  James  had  been  somewhere  else  that  day,  yet 
he  was  fined  £20 ;  and  the  officers  coming  to 
distrain  goods  for  the  fine,  broke  open  five 
doors,  and  seized  on  and  carried  away  twelve 
kine  and  a  horse  worth  £39.  This  is  the  last 
iipersecution  we  find  him  enduring.  In  the  year 
1686,  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  at 
Wrightstown.  There  was  but  one  family  ol 
Friends,  that  of  John  Chapman's,  near,  and  for 
the  conveniency  of  the  families,  a  meeting  was 
established,  which  was  held  alternately  at  the 
house  of  each,  until  the  death  of  James  RadclifT, 
in  1690. 

He  was  not  idle  after  his  removal  to  this  coun- 
try, in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  but  travelled  and 
laboured  as  the  Lord  opened  his  way.  Brief  are 
the  memorials  remaining,  yet  they  are  not  with- 
out interest.  At  a  meeting  of  public  Friends  at 
the  house  of  John  Goodson,  in  Philadelphia,  First 
month  2d,  1689,  James  Radcliff'  and  Nicholas 


Wain,  informed  the  meeting  that  they  were  con- 
cerned to  visit  Maryland  in  the  service  of  the 
ministry.  At  a  meeting  in  the  same  place  held 
the  4th  of  the  following  Seventh  month,  Nicholas 
Wain  gave  an  account  of  his  travels  in  company 
with  James,  stating  "  that  they  had  many  good 
meetings  in  Maryland." 

Of  the  character  of  James  Radcliff",  his  widow 
says  :  "  We  were  both  of  one  meeting,  and  I  had 
knowledge  of  him  when  he  was  but  young.  He 
was  a  prisoner  upon  Truth's  account  when  he 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  After  his  mouth 
was  opened  to  bear  a  public  testimony  for  the 
Lord  and  his  blessed  Truth,  he  travelled  many 
miles.  Through  many  hardships,  imprisonments, 
and  many  other  exercises,  his  labour  and  travel 
was  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Truth.  After  we 
were  married,  he  passed  through  many  deep  suf- 
ferings and  imprisonments,  but  the  Lord  preserv- 
ed him  through  all.  As  he  lived  an  innocent  and 
harmless  life,  being  of  a  mild,  lamblike  disposi- 
tion, so  he  ended  his  days  in  innocency,  and  being 
redeemed  from  the  earth,  laid  down  his  head  in 
peace." 

"I  can  truly  testify  that  he  was  an  innocent 
man,  and  one  that  did  fear  the  Lord  in  his  day, 
and  wished  the  welfare  of  all.  Yea,  even  from  a 
youth  was  his  heart  set  to  seek  the  Lord  and  his 
blessed  Truth,  which  the  Lord  had  m  nle  him, 
with  many  more,  partakers  ot'.  Blessed  bu  liis 
holy  name  forever !  I  certainly  know  tli  .1  it  was 
his  chiefest  care  faithfully  to  serve  the  Lord  and 
obey  him  in  whatsoever  he  required  of  him.  It 
was  often  in  his  heart  to  exhort  others  to  faithful- 
ness, and  to  improve  the  gift  which  the  Lord  had 
committed  to  them.  The  Lord  gave  him  power 
to  perform  what  he  required  of  him,  for  which  he 
did  return  the  praise  and  honour  unto  the  Lord 
over  all.  His  love  was  universal.  So  far  was 
he  from  bearing  any  ill-will  to  any,  that  he  wish- 
ed the  everlasting  welfare  of  all.  It  was  his  ear- 
nest  desire  unto  the  Lord,  that  He  would  preserve 
him  faithful  unto  Himself,  and  that  he  might  live 
to  His  praise  whilst  he  lived.  As  the  Lord  had 
put  it  into  his  heart  to  seek  him,  so  blessed  be  his 
name  !  he  preserved  him  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

"  Though  his  outward  body  be  gone  to  the  dust 
from  whence  it  came,  yet  his  spirit  is  ascended  to 
God  that  gave  it,  and  his  living  testimony  and 
good  savour  he  hath  left  remaining  as  comfortable 
memorials. 

"  Now  although  I  with  many  more  unto  whom 
the  Lord  made  him  serviceable,  am  sensible  of  a 
great  want  of  him,  yet  of  this  1  do  conclude,  that 
though  it  be  my  present  loss  it  is  his  everlasting 
gain.  So  unto  the  Lord  do  I  desire  to  commit 
my  cause,  who  is  able  to  supply  all  our  wants, 
and  to  make  hard  things  easy  as  we  truly  eye 
him,  and  have  our  whole  dependence  upon  him, 
who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  forever  saith  my 
soul." 

Beside  this  memorial  of  Mary  Radcliff",  there 
was  one  prepared  concerning  her  husbmd,  by 
Phineas  Pemberton.  A  careful  search  has  been 
made  for  a  copy  of  this  last,  but  without  success. 
It  was  read  and  approved  by  "  public  friends," 
and  as  Phineas  came  from  the  same  part  of  Eng- 
land as  James  Radcliff  did,  it  probably  might 
have  thrown  more  light  on  his  early  labours  and 
suff'erings  for  the  Truth. 

THOMAS  BRASEV. 

This  Friend  was  convinced  of  the  doctrines  of 
Truth  early  after  the  rise  of  our  religious  Society, 
and  being  faithful  to  the  light  given  iiim,  he  was 
made  wise  in  things  that  accompany  salvation, 
and  was  after  a  time  brought  forth  in  the  minis- 
try.   His  residence  was  at  Wooleston,  near  Nant- 
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wich,  in  Cheshire,  where  he  was  soon  made  to 
partake  of  suffering  and  persecution.  During  the 
years  1G74  and  1675,  his  goods  were  distrained 
to  the  amount  of  £,26,  for  preaching  at  the  meeting 
he  belonged  to.  A  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Widdowbury,  who  was  entitled  to,  or  claimed  the 
title  of  Esquire,  being  in  debt  to  Thomas  Brasey 
£40  on  bond,  was  so  enraged  at  being  asked  for 
the  money,  that  he  vented  his  wrath  not  only 
against  Thomas,  but  against  his  friends  also.  He 
became  the  chief  informer.  In  1675,  he  got  an 
old  excommunication  revived  against  Thomas,  on 
which  he  had  him  committed  to  prison,  and  still 
not  satisfied,  he  swore  he  would  send  his  wife 
thither  also.  In  1679,  Thomas  was  fined  £,20  for 
one  monlli's  absence  from  the  national  church. 

We  know  little  of  his  labours  in  the  ministry, 
yet  the  little  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  satis- 
factory. John  Whiting  says  he  was  in  the  coun- 
try where  he  lived  [Somersetshire],  about  the 
year  1677,  and  says  he  "  had  a  sound,  solid  tes- 
timony." He  removed  to  Pennsylvania  soon 
after  William  Penn  came,  and  settled  in  Chester 
county.  The  traces  of  him  which  remain  in  this 
country,  indicate  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  brethren.  We  find  him  representing 
his  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
in  the  year  1688,  appointed  with  others  to  draw 
up  the  epistle  to  London.  His  death  took  place 
in  1691,  when  his  friends  say,  he  was  antient. 
Looking  at  his  evident  usefulness  as  a  man,  and 
solidity  as  a  minister,  we  can  but  adopt  the  words 
of  Jolm  W  biting,  in  closing  a  still  shorter  memo- 
rial of  him,  "  Of  whom  I  am  sorry  1  can  say  no 
more." 


From  the  Boston  Journal. 

AMKlUlflES  OF  AMERICA. 

Recent  California  papers  contain  some  very  in- 
teresting accounts  relative  to  the  discovery  of 
certain  ruined  cities  in  the  "  Great  Basin"  of  the 
West.  This  great  basin  is  an  immense  barren 
and  desolate  table-land,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  north  by  tiie  Wahsatch 
Mountains  and  Utah  settlements,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  river  Gila.  But  two  while  men  witii  par- 
ties  are  known  to  have  crossed  this  basin.  These 
were  Capt.  Joe  Walker,  who  traversed  its  centre 
in  the  winter  of  1850,  and  Lieut.  Beale,  wiio 
crossed  lis  northern  slope  in  his  recent  trip  across 
the  country.  Capt.  Walker  states  that  the  whole 
coimtry,  from  the  Colorado  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
north  of  the  Gila,  is  filled  with  ruined  habitations 
and  cities ;  and  among  the  ruins  he  had  met  with 
numberless  specimens  of  antique  pottery.  In  his 
last  trij)  over  the  desert  lie  discovered,  near  the 
Little  Red  River,  and  about  midway  across  the 
wilderness  I'rom  the  Colorado,  a  kind  of  citadel, 
rising  from  an  abrupt  rock  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
in  Iteigiii,  and  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  a  city 
more  than  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  outline  ol 
ihc  building  was  distinct,  alliiough  only  the  north- 
ern angle,  with  walls  filteen  or  eighteen  feet  long 
nnd  ten  Icet  high,  was  standing.  The  houses  of 
the  city  had  all  been  built  ol  stoiio,  well  quarried 
nnd  well  buill,  which  had  evidently  been  reduced 
lo  ruin  l)y  the  action  of  some  great  heat — some 
fierce,  funiiire-like  blast  of  fire,  similar  to  that 
issuing  from  a  volcano — as  the  .stones  were  all 
burned,  some  almost  cindered,  and  the  others 
glazed  as  if  melted. 

Ca|>i.  Walker  lound  various  stone  nnd  earthen 
implements  among  ihc  rums.  He  spent  some 
time  in  examining  this  interesting  spot,  in  tracing 
iheoutlmts  of  the  streets  and  houses;  but  he 
could  find  no  other  walls  standing.  He  says  that 
traces  of  some  tremendous  fire  nro  visible  through 


the  entire  basin,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that 
this  tract,  now  so  barren,  was  once  a  charming 
country,  sustaining  millions  of  people,  and  that 
its  ()resent  desolation  was  wrought  by  the  action 
of  volcanic  fires.    Lieut.  Beale  says: 

"  On  his  first  trip  across  the  continent  he  dis 
covered,  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  of  Gila, 
what  appeared  to  be  a  strong  fort,  the  walls  of 
great  thickness,  built  of  stone.  He  traversed  it 
and  found  it  contained  Ibrty-two  rooms.  In  the 
vicinity  he  met  with  numerous  balls  of  hard 
clay,  from  the  size  of  a  bullet  to  that  of  a  grape 
shot.  What  was  singular  about  them  was  the 
fact  that  frequently  ten  or  twenty  of  them  were 
stuck  together,  like  a  number  of  bullets  run  out 
of  half  a  dozen  connecting  moulds,  or  like  a 
whole  baking  of  rolls.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
these  were  intended  for.  They  were  so  hard, 
however,  that  the  smaller  ones  could  be  discharg- 
ed from  a  gun." 

Among  the  implements  which  Capt.  Walker 
found  in  his  researches,  were  many  stone  hand- 
mills  or  mortars,  specimens  of  which,  we  learn 
from  the  California  State  Journal,  have  been  dis- 
covered scattered  through  all  the  mining  regions 
of  California,  some  even  having  been  found  at  a 
distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Placerville  Herald, 
writing  from  the  San  Bernardino  valley,  states 
that  the  three  adventurers  who  are  said  to  have 
recently  discovered  a  great  pyramid  between  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and  the  Colorado  river, 
also  found,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
pyramid,  what  appeared  to  have  been  an  ancient 
bridge,  the  foundations  and  substructure  of  which 
were  all  massive  stone.  The  distance  from  one 
abutment  to  the  other  was  a,bout  six  hundred  feet, 
and  between  the  two  were  no  less  than  seven  dis- 
tinct piers.  These  piers  were  all  apparently  of 
equal  height,  and  at  the  top  must  have  been  six 
feet  broad  by  twenty  feet  in  length.  They  rose 
in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  and  were  partially  bu- 
ried up  by  the  sands,  projecting  in  no  instance 
more  than  eight  feet  above  their  surface.  There 
was  no  river  within  many  miles  of  the  spot — the 
Colorado  being  the  nearest — but  from  the  position 
of  the  ruins,  the  discoverers  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  some  large  river  from  the  north-west 
must  have  once  fiowed  between  its  walls  and 
piers.  Evidences  of  various  other  ancient  struc- 
lures  were  apparent  in  the  vicinity,  in  numerous 
detached  portions  of  what  were  once  unquestion- 
ably the  walls  of  buildings,  and  these  extended 
for  a  considerable  distance  in  every  direction,  ex- 
cept ill  the  line  which  the  position  of  the  bridge 
would  indicate  lo  have  been  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Traditions  give  no  clue  to  the  history  of  these 
venerable  relics  of  the  past.  The  Indians  look 
with  wonder  on  the  remains,  but  know  nothin*'  ol 
their  origin.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
this  great  basin  is  entirely  uninhabited.  VVc  copy 
the  Ibllowing  account  from  the  San  Francisco 
Herald.  It  was  eiulorsed  by  the  editor  of  the  paper 
as  being  furnished  by  a  gentleman  whose  state- 
ineiiis  might  be  depended  u|)on  : 

"Far  away,  beyond  the  South  Pass,  on  the 
head  waters  ol  the  Gila  river,  lives  John  I5ridgcr, 
a  trapper  of  the  plains  and  mountains  for  more 
than  forty  years.  It  is  admitted  by  all  trappers 
that  lie  is  better  acquainted  than  any  living  mun 
wiih  the  intricacies  of  all  the  hills  and  the  streams 
that  lose  themselves  in  the  Gnsat  Basins.  While 
trapping  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Colorado,  nn  In- 
dian oliered  to  guide  J.  Bridger  and  party  to  a 
people  living  fur  in  the  Desert,  with  whom  they 
could  barter. 

"  The  proposition  was  accepted,  nnd,  after  pro- 


viding themselves  with  dried  meats  and  water, 
they  struck  right  into  the  heart  of  that  great  des- 
ert  where  no  white  man  before  or  since  has  trod- 
den,  and  which  the  hardy  mountaineers  will  only 
venture  to  skirt.  After  five  days'  travel  the  party 
arrived  at  three  mountains,  or  buttes,  rising  ia 
grandeur  in  that  solitary  waste.  These  moun- 
tains were  covered  with  a  diversity  of  forest  and 
fruit-trees,  with  streams  of  purest  water  rippling 
down  their  declivities.  At  their  base  was  a  nu- 
merous agricultural  people,  surrounded  with  wav- 
ing fields  of  corn,  and  profusion  of  vegetables. 
The  people  were  dressed  in  leather;  they  knew 
nothing  of  fire-arms,  using  only  the  bow  and  ar- 
row ;  and  for  mile  after  mile  circling  these  buttes 
were  adobe  houses,  two  and  three  stories  high. 
J.  Badger  was  not  allowed  to  enter  any  of  their 
towns  or  houses,  and  after  remaining  three  days 
bartering  scarlet  cloth  and  iron  for  their  furs,  he 
left  them ;  not,  however,  without  being  given  to 
understand  that  they  held  no  communication 
with  any  people  beyond  their  desert  home.  That 
these  are  the  same  people  that  once  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  Gila  and  the  Colorado,  and  left  those 
monuments  of  wonder,  the  '  Casas  Grande,'  which 
so  deeply  attracted  the  followers  of  Fremont  and 
Doniphan,  and  then  vanished  as  a  dream,  there 
can  no  longer  be  a  doubt. 

"Months  after  this  conversation  with  J.  Brid- 
ger I  had  another  with  Mr.  Papin,  the  agent  of 
the  American  Fur  Company.  Ho  told  me  that 
another  of  the  party,  Mr.  Walker,  the  mountain- 
eer, after  whom  one  of  the  mountain  passes  is 
named,  and  who  is  known  to  be  a  man  of  truth, 
had  given  him  the  same  description  of  these  iso- 
lated people;  and  in  my  mind  there  is  not  a  sha- 
dow of  doubt  of  their  existence." 

Capt.  Joe  Walker  has  also  visited  this  people, 
and  gives  substantially  the  same  account  of  them. 
He  calls  them  the  Moquis,  and  says  : 

"Their  houses  are  generally  built  of  stone  and 
mortar,  some  of  ihem  of  adobe.  They  are  very 
snug  and  comfortable,  and  many  of  them  are  two 
and  even  three  stories  high.  The  inhabitants  arc 
considerably  advanced  in  some  of  the  arts,  and 
manufacture  excellent  woollen  clothing,  blankets, 
leather,  basket-work,  and  pottery.  Unlike  most 
of  the  Indian  tribes  ol'  this  country,  the  women 
work  within  doors,  the  men  performing  all  the 
farm  and  out-door  labour.  As  a  race,  they  are 
lighter  in  colour  than  the  Digger  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia.  Indeed,  the  women  are  tolerably  fiiir,  in 
consequence  of  not  being  so  much  ex|)osed  to  the 
sun.  M  iny  of  these  women  are  very  beautiful. 
They  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits,  and  dress 
in  a  picturesque  costume  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture. Altogether,  the  Moquis  are  far  in  advance 
of  any  aborigines  yet  discovered  in  the  territory 
of  the'  United  States." 

The  possibility  has  been  suggested,  although  it 
is  not  generally  entertained,  that  the  ancestors  ol 
this  people  had"  something  to  do  with  the  con- 1 
struction  of  the  ruins  which  surround  them  At 
oil  events,  here  is  an  ample  field  for  the  labours 
of  the  explorer.  We  trust  the  subject  will  be  duly 
considered  and  investigated  by  competent  scien- 
tific men,  and  that  the  world  will  ere  long  be  en- 
lightened boih  in  relation  to  the  habits  and  history 
of  the  peo|)lc  who  are  now  the  only  inhabitants  of 
this  vast  tract  of  territory,  ami  to  identify  the 
once  mighty,  but  now  unknown  nation  who  erect- 
ed these  mysterious  ruins. 


Letigth  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  Tributaries. 
— According  to  an  estimate  in  the  St.  Louis  Advo- 
cate, the  total  length  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
its  numerous  tributaries,  amounts  to  51,000  miles, 
of  which  20,000  miles  are  navigable  waters. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

COMPROMISING. 
My  mind  having  been  clothed  with  a  feeling  of 
udness  and  mourning  on  account  of  the  low  and 
liscouraging  state- of  things  in  many  places  in 
iLir  once  favoured  Society,  I  was  led  to  examine 
nto  the  cause  of  such  declension  from  the  stand- 
rd  of  "pure  wisdom:"  and  to  what  but  an  un- 
villingness  to  bear  the  cross  can  it  be  attributed? 
'The  Lord  has  not  forgotten  to  be  gracious," 
lut  is  again  and  again  favouring  us  with  the  ex- 
ensions  of  his  love  and  mercy,  and  at  times 
irowning  our  assemblies  with  his  life-giving  pre- 
ence,  notwithstanding  our  unworthiness.  He  is 
iiill  jealous  for  his  own  glory,  and  would  crown 
lis  much  more  with  his  power,  if  we  would  more 
renerally  yield  ourselves  to  his  disposal,  submit- 
ing  to  the  cleansing,  purifying  operations  of  his 
Spirit,  and  to  the  squaring  (as  it  were,  in  the 
nountain)  necessary  to  prepare  for  occupying  our 
)roper  places  in  his  building.  For  want  of  this,  it 
3  to  be  lamented,  that  many  instead  of  standing 
■in  the  gap,"  helping  to  build  up  the  broken 
own  walls,  first  consent  to  wrong  things ;  and 
)y  one  step  after  another,  eventually  come  to  up- 
lold  and  vindicate  them,  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
aithful  remnant  who  are  still  preserved  amongst 
IS,  and  who  desire  "  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus 
>hrist  and  him  crucified,"  and  can  rejoice  in  no- 
hing  but  what  he  owns. 

■The  enemy  lays  stratagems  to  suit  our  differ 
jnt  conditions :  in  some  places  endeavouring  to 
ntroduce  unsound  doctrines;  and  where  he  can- 
lot  succeed  in  this,  tries  to  lull  into  lukewarmness 
n  the  support  of  the  precious  testimonies  of  Truth, 
IS  though  our  faith  was  to  be  a  dead  faith.  Hence 
I  compromising  spirit  gets  in,  and  departures 
rem  true  simplicity  are  winked  at  or  encouraged  ; 
luch  saying  it  will  not  do  to  be  too  strict,  or  too 
)articular;  there  is  no  religion  in  dress,  &c. 
True,  a  man  or  woman  will  not  be  finally  judged 
jy  mere  outward  things, — but  by  the  sincerity  of 
leart  to  God,  and  obedience  to  him  accord- 
ng  to  knowledge  ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  true 
'faith  works  by  love  to  the  purifying  of  the 
leart ;"  and  that  "  where  the  inside  of  the  cup  and 
he  platter  is  clean,  the  outside  will  be  clean 
ilso."  Hence,  where  this  inward  purifying  is 
jot  submitted  lo,  these  outward  departures  (which 
ire  termed  little  things)  become  the  means  for 
nany  to  become  more  estranged  from  the  Truth, 
ind  ultimately  to  leave  the  Society. 

Oh  I  that  our  young  people  would  be  entreated 
more  seriously  to  consider  these  things,  and  not, 
IS  many  of  them  do,  sell  their  birthright,  (as  it 
were,)  for  "  one  morsel  of  meat,"  the  mere  grati- 
fecation  of  pleasing  their  comrades.  "That  you 
would  take  up  the  cross,  and  bear  our  testimonies 
to  "plainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel," 
and  not  go  counter  to  the  convictions  of  the  just 
witness  lor  God  in  your  consciences,  and  the 
counsel  of  parents,  who  are  concerned  ibr  your 
.best  welfare,  and  who  "  watch  for  your  souls  as 
jthose  that  must  give  an  account ;"  and  who,  hav- 
ing trod  the  slippery  paths  of  youth  before  you, 
know,  from  experience,  there  is  safety  in  keeping 
to  the  cross  ;  and  that  as  it  is  faithfully  and  cheer- 
fully borne,  it  will  be  as  a  l^edge,  and  eventually 
a  support  to  lean  upon  in  llie  lime  of  trial. 

VVe  cannot  confer  grace  upon  our  children,  but 
if  we  do  all  we  can  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's 
way,  cherishing  the  growth  of  the  good  seed  sown 
{in  their  hearts,  we  will  be  clear.  But  if  we  wink 
|at  their  departures,  or  put  upon  them  things  which 
tend  to  encourage  the  vanity  of  their  hearts,  while 
jwe  are  responsible  for  them,  we  will  be  accessary 
to  their  sin,  and  incur  the  displeasure  of  Him 
whose  heritage  children  are  declared  to  be. 


It  seems  to  me,  the  Head  of  the  Church  is 
proving  us  as  a  people  ;  he  is  trying  our 
faith,  our  patience,  our  charity,  our  zeal,  by 
many  ways  and  means,  and  sometimes  by  what 
many  may  call  little  things  too,  whether  we  are 
on  His  side,  or  not;  even  it  may  be  by  a  word 
or  small  act,  or  by  receiving  or  rejecting  his 
servants,  or  by  standing  against  those  who  have 
left  their  first  love,  to  whom  we  may  have  looked 
as  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  church  ;  but  whom 
we  can  follow  no  longerand  maintain  our  allegiance 
to  Him,  whom  we  have  covenanted  to  serve 
through  heights  and  through  depths,  at  the  risk  of 
our  reputation  and  our  all.  May  such  dear  hearts 
as  these,  whoever  they  are,  or  wherever  they  be, 
struggle  on.  If  it  is  the  Truth  alone  we  are 
wrestling  for,  submitting  to  have  the  axe  laid  at 
the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree  within  ourselves,  and 
being  sure  only  to  move  in  the  day  of  His  power, 
he  will  prosper  his  own  work,  and  will  assuredly 
give  the  victory.  And  where,  through  one  cause 
or  another,  the  true  helpers  may  be  few,  and  we 
may  at  times  seem  to  stand  almost  alone,  as  we 
look  unto  the  Source  of  strength,  from  whom 
comelh  all  our  sure  mercies,  He  will  be  our  ever- 
lasting light,  our  God,  and  our  glory.  And  as 
we  are  willing  to  bear  our  portion  of  suffering 
with  him,  and  with  his  suffering  seed,  doubtless  he 
will  cause  us  in  his  own  time  to  reign  with  him. 

O  that  the  tender  visitations  of  Divine  love  in 
any  one,  may  not  be  disregarded,  or  be  as  the 
early  dew,  that  passeth  swiftly  away  ;  but  that  we 
may  close  in  with  the  offers  thereof  still  extended 
to  us  a  backsliding  people,  and  stand  firm  in  our 
allegiance  to  Him,  in  ihe  zeal  which  he  gives  ; 
without  compromising  to  suit  the  times,  in  any 
way,  either  in  doctrine  or  in  any  of  our  testimo- 
nies;  and  then  1  have  a  hope,  and  a  belief,  that, 
through  His  mercy  and  holy  assistance,  a  brighter 
day  will  dawn  upon  the  Society,  and  even  that 
the  eyes  of  some  now  living  shall  see  it:  but  O  ! 
we  must  lay  down  all  crowns  at  the  Master's  feet, 
whose  right  it  is  to  rule  and  to  reign,  lest  He 
make  of  us  a  taunt  and  a  proverb,  and  a  reproach 
amongst  the  nations. 

N.  G.,  Pa.,  Third  mo.,  1854. 


Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. — Sitting  of  Sep- 
tember 25. — A  communication  was  made  respect- 
ing a  new,  and  as  it  is  stated,  perfectly  efficacious 
mode  of  preventing  horses  from  taking  fright  and 
running  away  when  in  harness.  Hitherto  seve- 
ral means,  all  of  them  imperfect,  have  been  de- 
vised to  prevent  accidents  of  this  nature.  One 
of  the  most  in  favour  is  a  mechanism  for  detach- 
ing horses  from  the  traces,  and  setting  them  sud- 
denly free,  but  the  mechanism  is  not  always 
certain  in  its  action  ;  and  it  can  be  easily  compre- 
hended that,  if  the  horses  take  fright  on  a  descent, 
the  sudden  detaching  of  the  carriage  may  be  at- 
tended with  very  great  danger.  The  author  of 
the  paper  before  the  Academy  proposes  a  very 
simple  remedy.  Having  remarked  that  horses 
rarely  take  fright  at  night,  (the  papers  say  never, 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  there  have  been  instances 
of  the  kind,)  the  author  imagined  that  all  that 
was  necessary  in  order  to  check  a  horse  when 
running  away,  was  to  cause  him  to  be  visited 
with  temporary  blindness ;  and  in  order  to  do 
this,  he  contrived  by  means  of  a  spring  connect- 
ed with  the  reins,  to  cover  the  eyes  suddenly. 
This  was  done  when  the  animals  were  at  the  top 
of  their  speed,  and  the  result  was  their  instanta- 
neous stoppage;  for  the  light  being  suddenly  ex- 
cluded, horses  no  more  rush  forwards,  he  says, 
without  seeing  their  way,  than  would  a  man 
afflicted  with  blindness.  The  theory  of  the  in- 
vention is  so  reasonable  that  we  are  strongly  dis- 


posed  to  believe  in  the  utility  of  it,  and  we  sin- 
cerely trust  that  we  may  not  be  disappointed. 
How  many  calamities  may  be  prevented  by  the 
adoption  of  this  simple  means  of  checking  horses, 
if  the  inventor  be  correct  in  his  assertions. — D. 
Paper, 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

CHOCTAW  INDIANS. 

When  the  removal  of  the  southern  tribes  of 
Indians  to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
took  place  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago, 
the  Choctaws  had  lands  assigned  them  in  that 
part  of  the  Indian  Territory  lying  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Arkansas,  and  between  the  Red  and 
Arkansas  rivers.  Some  of  the  tribes  of  Indians 
thus  cruelly  transplanted  have  been  seriously  af- 
fected for  the  worse,  and  are  dwindling  away  un- 
der the  unfavourable  influences  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  The  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  on  the 
contrary  are  reported  to  be  progressing  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  occasionally  we  meet  with  accounts  of 
the  state  of  education  and  morals  among  them, 
which  are  cheering  to  those  who  feel  a  philan- 
thropic interest  in  the  aborigines  of  our  country. 
Of  this  character  are  the  following  extracts  which 
we  take  from  a  late  paper : 

"  David  Lowry,  in  his  report  of  a  recent  visit 
to  the  Indian  country,  published  in  the  Banner  of 
Peace,  after  stating  that  the  Indian  title  to  the 
country  which  they  occupy  is  perfect,  and  that, 
consequently,  no  Missionary  Board  need  fear  those 
disasters  that  have  heretofore  attended  their  ope- 
rations among  Indians,  produced  by  constant 
change  of  location,  gives  the  following  particulars 
of  their  numbers  and  condition: 
The  Choctaws  number  about  .  .  21,000 
The  Chickasaws       "  .       .  5,000 

The  Cddoes  "  .        .  400 

The  Shawnees  "  ,       .  200 

The  Delawares         "  .       .  200 

The  Kukapoos  "  .       .  150 

The  Cherokees         "  .       .  100 

The  Creeks  "  .        .  50 

While  persons,  including  missionaries     .  500 


Making  in  all  under  the  Choctaw  organ'n  26,700 
Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  about  3,000  were 
church  members  of  the  different  denominations, 
having  missionaries  in  the  country  of  the  Choc- 
taws, and  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
population  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  [preach- 
ing] at  all.  There  is  a  lone  of  moral  sentiment 
generally  prevailing  that  does  honour  to  the  na- 
tion, and  indicates  a  disposition  to  receive  the 
gospel,  if  faithfully  preached  to  them.  They  have 
enacted  a  prohibitory  liquor  law,  which  requires 
that  all  liquor  brought  into  the  nation  be  imme- 
diately destroyed,  and  that  the  person  introducing 
it  bo  heavily  fined.  Nor  is  this  law  a  dead  letter. 
I  did  not  see  or  hear  of  a  drunken  person  during 
my  whole  stay  in  the  nation.  The  members  of 
the  legislature  showed  no  signs  of  intemperance, 
nor  did  I  hear  an  oath  from  a  member  during  the, 
session. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  the  state  of 
education  among  the  Indians:  Spencer  Academy- 
is  under  the  control  of  the  General  Assembly's 
Board  of  Missions,  O.  S.  The  Choctasvs  make 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  the  support 
of  this  institution,  and  the  Board  adds  $1,000. 
One  hundred  boys  receive  instruction  here.  The 
superintendent,  Mr.  Reed,  is  a  graduate  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  much  devoted  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  establishment.  He  informed  me  that 
he  thought  about  $40,000  had  been  expended  in  the 
erection  of  the  buildings,  procuring  apparatus,  &c. 
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Fort  Coffee  Academy  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Methodist  Church  South.  It  has  two  branches, 
one  for  males,  another  for  females.  The  build- 
ings are  in  the  same  vicinity,  though  not  con- 
nected. The  annual  appropriation  to  this  insti- 
tution by  the  nation  is  §6,000. 

Tlie  Armstrong  Academy  is  in  charge  of  the 
Baptist  church.  The  sum  of  $2,900  is  annually 
set  apart  by  the  nation  for  the  support  of  this  in- 
stitution. The  church  adds  something  to  the 
I'unds,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  amount.  Thirty- 
five  scholars  are  boarded  and  taught  at  the  estab- 
lishment. A  favourable  report  was  read  to  the 
legislature. 

The  Pine  Ridge  Female  Seminary  is  under  the 
care  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  and  re- 
ceives of  the  nation  an  annual  appropriation  of 
Si, 600.  Twenty-four  pupils  are  supported  and 
taught. 

The  Yarrabo  and  Wheelock  Female  Seminaries 
receive,  each,  of  the  nation  annually  $1,600. 
They  are  in  charge  of  the  American  Board,  and 
support  and  educate  the  same  number  of  pupils  as 
is  taught  at  Pine  Ridge. 

Coosha  Female  Academy  is  also  under  the 
American  Board,  receives  of  the  nation  $3800, 
and  boards  and  educates  40  scholars. 

The  Chickasaw  Manual  Labour  Academy  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Church  South. 
The  Chickasaws  contribute  annually  $9000  for 
its  suppori,  and  the  Church  $1500.  One  hundred 
and  twenl}  boys  are  boarded  and  taught  at  this 
iaslitution. 

VVapendia  Female  Academy  receives  an  annual 
appropriuti'  ii  of  $600  from  the  Chickasaws,  and 
$1000  1V(  111  the  Assembly's  Board,  O.  S.,  and 
supports  and  educates  bO  scholars. 

Perryville  Male  Academy  is  also  among  the 
Chickasaws.  They  give  annually  $3000  to  its 
support,  and  the  Metliodisls,  under  whose  control 
it  is  placed,  add  one-sixth  of  the  amount  afforded 
by  the  nation.  Each  scholar  is  boarded  and  edu- 
caicd  lor  $60. 

The  Methodists  also  have  the  Bloomfield  Fe- 
male Seminary  under  their  management.  It  re- 
ceives the  same  annual  appropriation  that  the 
Perryville  insiilution  does,  and  boards  and  edu- 
cates about  the  same  number  of  [lupils. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  arc  still  about  6000 
children  of  the  Ciioctaw  and  Chickasaw  nation 
without  tiie  means  of  instruciion.  Efforts  are  be- 
i.ig  made  to  sujiply  this  want  by  Sabbiilh  schools, 
and  un  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  Le- 
gislature lor  tliis  purpose,  but  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure coni|)etent  teachers.  The  plan  is  to  em])loy 
instructors  to  itinerate  and  occupy  Saturday  and 
Sunday  with  a  school  at  the  same  place,  for  which 
the  teacher  receives  one  dollar  per  day.  One 
district  n^porled  lo  the  late  legislature  sixteen 
schools  of  this  character.  The  instruction  given 
is  principully  in  the  Choctaw  language." 


Never  Brcnk  u  Promise. 

Ill  no  way,  perhaps,  can  n  young  man  destroy 
his  biisihtst  churiici(!r  more  elieclually  than  bv 
obtaining  ihf  n  pululion  of  one  who  breaks  his 
promisc.H.  Tiie  nu  rcuniile  world,  in  placing  un- 
der its  ban  (Ik-  individual  who  suffers  his  note  to 
be  prolchtcd,  is  less  unjust  than  is  popularly  sup- 
|H>i»cd.  Inslniiccs  ol  hardship,  wc  are  willing  to 
concede,  do  occasionally  arise  under  the  operation 
ol  tliis  rule;  but  lliey  are  less  frrqmnl  than  is 
generally  believed,  iind  not  more  crut  1  than  in 
bimilur  i  xci  ptional  rnses.  Nine  men  out  ol  ten 
who  tail,  owe  their  ill^olvcncy  ciilier  lo  having 
traded  beyond  their  means,  to  a  careless  manage- 
ment of  llieir  atl'uirs,  or  to  criminal  s|icculalioiia. 


That  is,  they  have  undertaken  more  than  they 
could  perform,  and  this  while  knowing  at  the  time 
of  the  promise  that  there  was  great  doubt  whether 
they  could  meet  their  engagements.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  they  had  no  deliberate  intention  of  viola- 
ting their  promise.  But  they  were  either  more 
ignorant  than  they  should  have  been  of  their  abi- 
lity to  perform,  or  they  trusted  too  confidently  to 
the  chances  of  the  future,  or  they  took  heavier 
risks  subsequently  than  were  consistent  with  their 
liabilities.  The  innocent  therefore,  suffer  but 
rarely  by  this  species  of  mercantile  proscription. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rule  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  commercial  world,  for,  without  it, 
payments  could  scarcely  ever  be  depended  on,  and 
financial  distress  would  frequently  be  alarmingly 
increased. 

Strict  business  integrity,  in  this  pariicular,  de- 
pends much  on  the  general  character.  A  person 
who  pays  little  regard  to  sligh'.  promises,  usually 
is  somewhat  careless  of  greater  ones  also.  De- 
fects of  this  kind,  like  flaws  in  machinery,  never 
lessen,  but  always  grow  worse,  until,  finally,  un- 
der the  strain  of  a  powerful  temptation,  they  often 
break  down  a  man's  career  forever.  The  most 
punctual  men  in  keeping  a  trivial  engagement,  we 
nave  always  found  to  be  the  exactest  in  their  bu- 
siness transactions.  Washington  was  a  memo- 
rable example  of  particularity  in  small  things  as 
well  as  great,  and  his  strict  probity  in  the  latter, 
was  unquestionably  the  result,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  ol  his  fidelity  in  the  former.  In  our  ex- 
perience also,  the  men  who  never  kept  an  engage- 
ment to  the  moment,  the  men  who  were  prover- 
bially always  "  behind  time,"  have  been,  mostly, 
those  who  have  failed,  subsequently,  in  business. 
We  have  learned,  too,  to  be  cautious  of  those  who 
are  over-ready  to  promise.  It  is  the  individual 
who  carefully  considers  before  he  makes  a  pledge, 
who  can  be  most  surely  depended  on  to  keep  it. 
A  multiplicity  of  promises  necessarily  prevents 
the  promiser  from  observing  them  all,  for  one 
conflicts  with  the  other,  and  disables  even  the 
best-iiilentioned.  A  disregard  of  promises,  finally, 
is  like  a  fungus,  which  imperceptibly  spreads  over 
the  whole  character,  until  the  moral  perceptions 
are  perverted  and  the  man  actually  comes  lo  be- 
lieve he  does  no  wrong,  even  in  breaking  faith 
with  his  warmest  friends. — Ledtfer. 


New  York  Ship  Bicilding. — During  the  past 
year  (1853)  no  less  than  42  steamers  of  all  sizes, 
were  built  in  New  York  ;  the  whole  amount  of 
new  ships  and  steamers  launched  amounted  to 
00,500  tons.  In  1852  it  amounted  to  51,339  ; 
increase  9,161  tons.  There  are  now  on  the 
stocks  vessels,  the  estimated  tonnage  of  which, 
amounts  to  35,340  tons.  New  York  is  fast  at- 
taining lo  be  the  greatest  steamship  building  port 
in  the  world. 

"lie  that  can  please  nobody,  is  not  so  much  to 
be  |)itied,  as  he  that  nobody  can  please." 
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I  T  H  MS  OF  xN  E  W  S. 
By  the  Asia  steamship  we  buvc  Liverpool  papers  to 
the  i-oih  ult. 

The  Czar  has  allowed  the  Peace  delegation  from  Great 
Britain  an  opportunity  of  expressing  tbeir  feelings 
against  war  to  Lim.  In  the  meantime  the  war  fever 
appears  to  grow  more  violent  in  Great  Britain  itself. 

AU.STK.VLIA. — Gold  harvest  abundant.  A  little  rain 
needed  for  llic  vegetation. 

MCAltAGUA. — A  hiuncli  was  sunk  in  Lake  Nicara- 
gua, by  which  24  Californians  on  Ihcir  return  to  eastern 
United  Stated  were  drowned. 


CUBA. — The  American  steamship  Black  Warrior  haa 
been  seized  at  Havana.  The  alleged  reason  is,  that  she 
had  not  returned  a  true  manifest  of  all  her  cargo.  The 
excuse  offered  is,  that  as  she  was  not  to  break  bulk 
there,  it  was  not  usual  to  file  a  full  account.  j 

MEXICO. — A  revolution  has  broken  out  in  Aca-  j 
pulco.  I 

UNITED  ^Tk'Y'E.S.— Pennsylvania.    Deaths  in  Phila-  < 
delphia  last  week,  203.   Diseases  of  the  lungs,  44.  The 
business  now  doing  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  to 
the  full  amount  of  power  of  the  present  number  of  loco- 
motives to  carry.    Many  more  might  be  profitably  em-  ' ' 
ployed.    Wheat,  $1.80  for  red ;  $1.90  for  white. 

New  York. — The  business  on  the  principal  railroad 
through  the  State  is  greatly  increasing.  The  ice  in  the 
Hudson  river  has  broken  up,  and  some  damage  at  Alba- 
ny and  other  places  along  the  river  has  been  done  by 
the  freshet.  The  Star  of  the  West  has  brought  aboat 
one  million  in  gold-dust  from  California,  and  the  George 
Law  about  as  much  more. 

Ohio. — The  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  has  been  very  much 
swollen  with  a  freshet.    The  merchants  were  obliged  to  | 
remove  some  of  the  goods  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  | 
city.  : 

Mississippi. — The  steam  packet  Caroline  was  destroy-  j 
ed  by  fire  on  White  River,  on  the  5th  instant,  and  40  or  i 
50  persons  lost  their  lives.    Cabin  passengers  mostly  \  " 
saved.  j 

California. — The  clipper  ship  San  Francisco,  of  1400  ! 
tons  was  wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  San  j, 
Francisco. 

TRACT  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS 
The   annual  meeting  of  the  Tract  Association  of 
Friends,  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day  evening,  29th  inst., 
at  8  o'clock,  in  the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street 
meeting-house. 

Friends  interested  in  the  object  of  the  Association, 
are  invited  to  attend. 

Nathan  Kite,  Clerk. 
Third  month,  1854.  m 


tl 
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INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

Wanted,  a  well  qualified  Friend  and  his  wife  to  residi 
at  Tunessassah ;  to  be  engaged  in  managing  the  farm, 
belonging  to  the  committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing ;  and  other  domestic  concerns  of  the  family.  Also, 
a  suitable  Friend  to  teach  the  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Elkinton,  No. 
377  South  Second  street,  or  Thomas  Evans,  No.  180 
Arch  street. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  9th  ol 
First  month  last,  Abel  Hillm.\n,  a  member  of  Haddon 
field  Particular  Meeting,  in  his  63d  year,  of  a  lingering 
disease  of  the  lungs,  which  he  bore  with  patience  and 
resignation. 

 ,  on  the  24th  of  the  First  month,  1854,  at  hML 

residence  in  Roaring  Creek,  Columbia  county,  Pa.,  RA-.j 
CHEL  IliiiiiS,  widow  of  the  late  Jason  Hibbs,  in  the  84th- 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  one  of  the  few  in  the  litllel 
meeting  of  Roaring  Creek  who  remained  with  Friendsj 
since  the  Hicksite  schism.  She  was  exemplary  in. 
plainness,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  ancient  doc-i 
trincs  of  our  religious  Society.  I 

 ,  on  the  14th  of  Second  month  last,  of  inflarama-i 

tion  of  the  lungs,  Nathaniel  Barton,  in  the  60tli  yeail 
of  his  age,  a  member  of  Haddonfield  Particular  Meeting  j 

 ,  in  East  Goshen,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  thd 

morning  of  the  IGth  of  Second  mouth,  1854,  GnuKLM^j 
M.,  wife  of  Jonathan  Cope,  in  the  41st  year  of  her  age 
a  member  of  Goshen  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting  i 
Her  last  sickness  was  of  short  duration,  and  was  born(| 
with  much  patience.  During  her  illness  she  was  deep  ! 
ly  concerned  on  account  of  her  own  situation,  sayind 
she  felt  herself  a  poor  weak  creature,  depending  aloni| 
upon  the  Saviour  and  Bishop  of  souls,  who  is  ever  readji 
to  help  all  those  who  come  unto  him.  The  prospect  o 
leaving  her  little  family  and  an  afflicted  sister,  was  try- 
ing to  licr.  She  afl'cctionatelj-  took  leave  of  them  will 
kind  admonition  to  each,  saying  she  felt  there  was  no-i 
thing  in  her  way ;  and  so  passed  easily  away,  leaving  tbosi- 
who  mourn  her  loss,  the  comforting  hope  that  her  dca 
Lord  and  Master  was  near  in  the  time  of  suffering,  an( 
at  last  received  her  into  his  glorious  kingdom  of  res 
and  peace.  ' 
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REMARKABLE  DELUSIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  209.) 

Delusions  associated  with  religion.  This  chap- 
constitutes  a  painful  part  of  the  duty  we  have 
ertaken  to  perform.  .  .  Let  it  be  remembered, 
rever,  that  if  piety  has  been  abused  and  per- 
:ed,  so  also  has  every  other  system  which  has 
conferred  benefits  upon  the  world.    As  the 
ids  of  speculators  do  not  proscribe  traffic  ;  as 
ttj  frauds  of  the  empiric  do  not  proscribe  medi- 
cie;  as  the  frauds  of  tradesmen  do  not  proscribe 
a  trades  ,•  as  food  is  nutritious,  though  liable  to 
b'pdulterated  ;  and  as  friendship  is  true,  though 
letimes  employed  for  base  purposes — so  reli- 
1  must  not  be  identified  with  that  which  bears 
itiname,  but  has  no  affinity  with  its  character, 
nful  as  the  misrepresentation  is,  a  secret  hoin- 
i  to  religion  is  nevertheless  involved  in  it.  The 
h  is,  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  most  invete- 
;  opposers  of  Christianity  by  name,  are  tena- 
is  protectors  of  its  leading  principles  of  justice 
integrity,  and  would  set  up  much  of  Christ's 
kjgdom  though  they  dethrone  the  King.  Could 
tl!y  be  only  convinced  that,  but  for  Christianity, 
se  principles  would  never  have  been  fully 
)wn,   they   would    beware    lest   they  sweep 
ally,  under  the  name  of  priestcraft,  the  only 
ijlhs  by  which  the  dangers  of  priestcraft  can  be 
vented  ;  and  would  they  but  think  that  much, 
ich,  in  various  ages,  has  called  itself  Christi- 
ty,  was  but  a  well-known  superscription  upon 
sjirious  metal,  they  would  save  themselves  much 
1,  and  some  pretended  perplexity.     In  the 
antime,  nothing  more  concerns  the  Christian 
fjj)fessor  than  to  remember,  that  if  Christ's  name 
put  upon  trickery,  selfishness,  hard-hearted- 
s,  and  fraud  ;  or  upon  intemperance,  lascivi- 
c^ess,  and  ambition — he  who  so  writes  it  is  a 
ger  and  a  traitor.    The  bearer  of  the  august 
ijme  of  Christ  is  deeply  concerned  in  being  true 
his  own  professed  principles." 
"The  oracles  of  the  ancient  heathens  are  no- 
ious  exhibitions  of  innumerable  frauds.  The 
ij)St  celebrated  among  them  was  that  at  Delphi, 
(psecrated  to  Apollo.    The  priestess  of  that  god 
'jis  placed  upon  a  tripod  over  a  cavity,  whence 
igaseous  and  highly  intoxicating  vapour  was  ex- 
led,  and  under  this  influence  uttered  mysterious 
unds,  which  were  immediately  caught  up  and 
erpreted  by  her  attendants.    But  as  the  pro- 
ijlgation  of  any  predictions  was  attended  by 
me  danger  to  the  reputation  of  the  priests,  care 
IS  taken  to  limit  and  regulate  the  number  of 
3ir  utterances,  and  not  to  give  forth  spontane 


ous  oracles.  Expensive  sacrifices  were  demand- 
ed before  the  consultation.  It  sometimes  happen- 
ed that  the  moment  was  not  favourable  to  a 
response,  and  the  answers  when  obtained  were 
often  extremely  delusive — mere  equivocations.  If, 
afier  all,  the  prophecy  turned  out  a  mistaken  one, 
it  was  often  pretended  that  something  had  been 
omitted  in  the  previous  ceremonial ;  and  the  am- 
biguity of  many  of  the  answers  transmitted  to 
posterity  was  evidently  such  that  they  might  re- 
ceive an  interpretation  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  as  the  case  might  afterwards  require.  To 
aid,  moreover,  in  the  fabrication  of  these  oracles, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  vicinity  were  in 
league  with  the  priests,  and  llirnished  them  with 
much  necessary  information.  Discoveries  have 
been  recently  made  in  some  of  the  temples  of  an- 
tiquity, of  the  secret  chambers  and  hollow  statues 
in  which  the  priests  were  used  to  secrete  them- 
selves. Dr.  Johnson  relates  the  following  in  his 
description  of  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii : — 
'  We  see  the  identical  spot  where  the  priests  con- 
cealed themselves  whilst  delivering  the  oracles 
that  were  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  mouth  of 
the  goddess.'  .  .  . 

"The  rocking-stones  of  the  Druids  were  used, 
in  all  probability,  to  imply  the  presence  of  super- 
natural agency.  Some  of  them  still  exist  in 
Cornwall.  One,  which  stood  in  the  parish  of 
Sithney,  was  so  adjusted,  as  that  the  touch  of  a 
child  could  set  it  in  motion  on  its  pivot.  The 
celebrated  Loggan-stone  was  of  a  similar  kind. 
It  was  seventeen  feet  in  length,  and  its  weight 
was  estimated  at  sixty-six  tons.  Even  a  breath 
of  wind  caused  it  to  vibrate.  It  was  overturned 
by  the  captain  of  a  revenue  cutter,  who  excited 
such  odium  by  his  daring  act  as  to  be  compelled 
to  restore  it  to  its  original  posiiion.  Toland  im- 
agines that  the  Druids  persuaded  the  people  that 
these  stones  could  only  be  removed  by  miracle. 

"  To  record  many  of  the  foolish,  and  more 
than  foolish  legends  palmed  on  their  deceived 
votaries  by  the  teachers  of  the  Romish  religion, 

would  exceed  the  compass  of  our  volume  

'The  golden  legend' — one  of  the  earliest  volumes 
printed  in  this  country,  probably  by  Caxton  him- 
self— was  a  repertory  of  such  extravagancies, 
read  by  the  priests  instead  of  sermons  

"  The  legends  associated  with  the  name  of  St. 
Gregory  are  manifold.  It  is  related  of  him,  that 
one  day,  when  officiating  at  the  altar,  a  bright 
cloud  descended,  which  filled  the  church  with  so 
heavenly  an  odour,  that  none  could  dare  to  enter 
it.  On  another  occasion,  he  caused  the  conse- 
crated bread  to  appear  in  the  form  of  visible  flesh. 
Again,  when  certain  ecclesiastical  ambassadors 
came  to  Rome  searching  for  relics,  he  gave  them 
a  linen  cloth  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the 
body  of  a  saint.  The  messengers  saw  nothing  in 
this  present,  and  despised  it;  on  which  St.  Gre- 
gory pierced  it  with  a  knife,  and  the  cloth  shed 
miraculous  blood.  When  Gregory  absented  him- 
self from  Rome  to  escape  the  honours  of  the 
popedom,  a  pillar  of  fire  and  a  crowd  of  angels 
appeared  above  his  head,  by  which  signs  he  was 
'  miraculously  betrayed.' 

"  The  most  incredible  stories  were  promulgated 
respecting  the  discovery  of  the  cross  by  the  em- 


press Helena.  This  cross  was  represented  to 
possess  such  powers,  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
reproduced  to  any  extent  without  loss  of  its  ori- 
ginal virtue.  This  was  convenient,  especially  at 
a  time  when  so  many  pieces  of  it  were  spread 
about  in  Europe  as  to  have  made,  had  they  been 
all  collected,  many  crosses  instead  of  one. 

"The  story  of  St.  Denis,  or  St.  Dionysius,  is 
perpetuated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  by  the 
church  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  was 
formerly  the  mausoleum  of  the  French  kings. 
Dionysius  is  reported  to  have  been  beheaded  for 
his  adherence  lo  the  Christian  faith,  on  the 
'Mount  of  the  Martyrs,'  (Moiit-martre.)  Imme- 
diately after  his  decapitation,  his  dead  body  rose 
from  the  ground,  took  its  head  into  its  hand,  and, 
amidst  a  crowd  of  angels,  walked  for  two  miles, 
till  it  met  an  old  woman,  into  whose  hands  the 
saint  put  his  own  head.  Is  it  wonderful  that  such 
tales  as  these  have  brought  the  name  of  Christi- 
anity into  suspicion  and  contempt  among  a  com- 
munity who  only  know  it  through  the  imperfect 
representation  of  it  which  Popery  presents?" 

"  The  exhibition  of  the  holy  coat  of  Treves  has 
originated,  wiihin  our  own  day,  a  class  of  reform- 
ers, disgusted  with  the  mummery  of  a  senseless 
religion.  This  coat,  professing  to  be  the  seam- 
less vesture  of  our  Lord,  '  woven  from  the  top 
throughout,'  was  first  shown  in  1196.  For  three 
hundred  years  after  that  lime  the  coat  was  never 
displayed,  but  Leo  X.,  in  1514,  authorized  u  new 
exhibition.  At  the  time  of  the  French  revolution 
the  garment  was  secreted;  but  when,  subsequent- 
ly, the  Rhenish  provinces  were  adjusted,  it  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  special  treaty.  It  was  again 
displayed  in  1810.  Besides  this  relic,  there  was 
then  displayed  one  of  the  nails  of  the  true  cross. 
A  more  notorious  demonstration  was  made  in 
1844,  and  complete  absolution  (an  equivocal  term, 
asserted  by  the  priests  to  mean  nothing,  but  by 
the  people  everything,)  was,  in  accordance  with 
the  pope's  bull,  given  to  each  worshipper.  Out- 
rageous and  profane  spectacle  I  which,  by  setting 
up  the  external  in  the  place  of  the  spiritual,  hid 
the  Saviour  behind  his  own  cross.  The  accounts 
of  the  crowding  multitudes  gathered  together  to 
behold  this  sight  must  be  sought  for  in  other  vol- 
umes. The  relic  was  inclosed  in  a  golden  and 
glazed  frame,  (its  colour  being  brown,  as  if  long 
stained  by  age,)  and  each  pilgrim  was  allowed  to 
insert  his  hand  through  an  opening,  and  so  to 
touch  it.  W as  it  wonderful  if  such  a  scene  should 
have  awakened  in  inquiring  minds  a  sensation 
somewhat  resembling  that  which  followed  the 
preaching  of  indulgences  by  Tetzel?  But  how 
wide,  in  point  of  gospel  power,  has  been  the  dif- 
ference between  the  '  second  Reformation'  and 
the  first !  It  was  not  by  unsubstantial  doubt  that 
Luther  prevailed ;  it  was  by  something  earnestly 
believed.  But  rationalism  has  no  creed,  and, 
therefore,  no  extended  influence.  It  is  a  system 
of  negations — at  least  of  hesitations  ;  positive  truth 
alone  is  omnipotent. 

"  We  cannot  undertake  even  to  enumerate  the 
various  delusions  which  a  papistical  superstition 
has,  under  the  name  of  religion,  palmed  upon  the 
world.  The  Crusades,  which  exerted  so  import- 
ant an  influence  over  the  aspects  of  the  then  ex- 
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isting  society,  merit  a  volume  to  themselves. 
When  Peter  the  Hermit,  journeying'  from  province 
to  province,  first  represented  the  injuries  received 
by  monks  and  pil^nims  from  the  Saracens  then 
occupying  ihe  Holy  Land,  he  kindled  a  conta- 
gious cnthusiasni  which  is  altogether  without 
parallel.  Nobles,  princes,  sovereigns,  hastened 
in  a  transport  of  excitement  to  assume  the  cross, 
and,  (luring  two  centuries,  the  western  provinces 
of  Europe  were  but  the  highroad  to  the  '  kings  of 
the  east.' 

"  Nor  have  we  allowed  ourselves  room  even  to 
mention  those  various  other  absurdities — that  tar- 
rago  of  miraculous  rubbish — which,  in  every  age, 
have  constituted  the  stock-in-trade  of  liomanism. 
Radiant  saints  and  winking  Madonnas;  visions  ol 
supernatural  light ;  pictures  which  bleed  when 
touched,  and  marks  of  the  five  wounds  impressed 
upon  the  bodies  of  enthusiastic  votaries — such 
delusions,  whether  of  more  or  less  modern  fash- 
ion, whenccsocver  imported,  and  by  whomsoever, 
do  nothing  to  commend  a  pure  and  spiritual  reli- 
gion to  mankind." 

(To  be  coiilinucil.) 


Patents. — The  number  of  patents  issued  by 
the  Patent  OfHce  in  1852,  was  upwards  of  one 
thousand,  a  number  exceeding  that  of  any  former 
year.  The  number  of  patents  issued  in  1851, 
was  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five;  the  number  oi 
applications  for  -(latents  during  the  same  period 
was  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 
An  important  measure  has  been  recommended  to 
Congress,  both  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  viz.,  the  prepa- 
lion  of  an  analytical  and  descriptive  index  of  all 
inventions  (or  which  patents  have  been  issued  by 
the  United  States.  In  regard  to  this  index,  the 
late  Commissioner  says :  "its  importance,  utility 
and  necessity  are  becoming  more  and  more  appa- 
rent. No  State  paper,  and  no  mere  human  vol- 
ume can  ever  surpass  it  in  immediate  and  enduring 
value.  A  greater  boon  to  science,  to  inventors, 
and  to  the  world  at  huge,  could  hardly  be  named. 
It  would  be  consulted  as  long  as  the  arts  are  che- 
rished, and  would  rather  increase  than  diminish 
in  interest  as  time  rolls  on." — An/rual  of' Scien- 
tific Discovenj. 

For  "  'I'lif  (■'rii'jid." 

Biogrophiral  Sketches  for  llie  Young; 

Inteoding  to  show  tlie  suiicriority  of  the  IteligioQ  of  the 
Cross,  to  nil  otht-r  allainnieiits. 

ANNA  MARIA  SCUUBMAN. 

"  Anna  iMaria  Schurman  was  born  at  Colosne, 
1607.  1  he  powers  ol  her  understanding  were 
very  great,  and  she  em()loyed  them  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  large  stock  of  literature.  She  was 
skilled  in  many  languages;  wrote  and  spoke 
iheni  fluently,  to  the  surprise  of  the  most  learned 
men.  Alter  some  years  she  was  brought  under 
powerful  cojiviction  by  the  iloly  Spirit;  and  feel- 
mg  tlie  necessity  ol"  an  entire  change  of  heart, 
she  fxpre>sed  Ikt  great  desire  lo  lay  down  all 
the  glory  she  had  acquired  by  these  accomplish- 
ments, that  so  she  mi^ht  obtain  the  llivour  ol  God 
as  her  principal  treasure  and  cause  of  rejoicing. 
And  by  co-operating  wiih  the  grace  of  God  in  her 
own  henrl  she  was  favoured  to  have  her  desire 
granted. 

"  During  her  last  illness,  she  declared  her  full 
satisfaction  in  the  religious  choice  she  had  made. 
Alter  sufTering  much  from  liie  disease,  she  ex- 
pressed hcrs«!lfin  the  liillowing  mnnner:  'I  have 
proccc<lrd  one  sop  (urlher  towards  eternity,  and' 
if  the  Lord  shall  please  to  increase  my  pains,  ii! 
will  be  no  cause  of  sorrow  ;  the  will  ol  my  Godj 


is  all  to  me ;  I  desire  to  follow  him.  How  good 
it  is  to  be  in  his  hands  1  But  it  will  be  still  bet- 
ter, when  I  shall  enjoy  the  more  full  communion 
with  him,  among  his  children,  in  the  abodes  of 
blessedness.  I  have  nothing  more  to  desire  in 
this  world.' 

"The  last  night  of  her  life,  she  said  lo  one 
who  watched  with  her,  '  I  hear  a  voice  almost 
continually  sounding  in  the  ear  of  my  mind,  on 
this  wise,  A  Christian  must  suffer.  This  voice 
comforts  me  in  pain,  and  supports  me  that  I  faint 
not !  Oh  how  good  it  is  to  remain  in  silence,  and 
patience,  before  God.'  " 

SIR  JOHN  MASON. 

"  A  strong  testimony  to  the  superior  excellence 
of  religion,  and  to  the  vanity  and  unsatisfactori- 
ness  of  worldly  enjoyments,  is  given  by  Sir  John 
Mason,  who,  though  but  sixty-three  years  old  at 
his  death,  yet  had  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  four 
princes — had  been  privy  counsellor  to  them  all, 
and  an  eye-witness  of  the  various  revolutions  and 
vicissitudes  of  those  times,  l^owards  his  latter 
end,  he  said  thus  to  those  about  him:  "I  have 
lived  to  see  five  princes,  and  have  been  privy 
counsellor  to  four  of  then).  I  have  seen  the  most 
remarkable  things  in  foreign  parts,  and  have  been 
present  at  most  stale  transactions  lor  thirty  years 
together;  and  1  have  learned  this  after  so  many 
years  experience;  that  seriousness  is  the  greatest 
wisdom,  temperance  the  best  medicine,  and  a 
good  conscictice  the  best  estate.  And  were  1  to 
live  again,  I  would  change  the  court  and  my  privy 
counsellor's  bustle  for  retirement,  and  the  whole 
life  I  have  lived  in  the  palace,  for  one  hour''s  en- 
joyment of  God  in  the  chapel.  All  things  else 
forsake  me,  but  my  God,  my  duty  and  my 
prayers.' " 

The  transcriber  of  these  little  essays,  has  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  our  dear  young  Friends  greatly 
at  heart ;  and  ardently  desires,  that  whilst  they  are 
suitably  pursuing  literary  and  scientific  studies, 
they  may  keep  in  rem.embrance  this  truth,  that 
"  whatever  knowledge  a  man  be  endued  with, 
could  he  by  a  vast  and  penetrating  mind  compre- 
hend all  the  knowledge  of  art  and  nature;  could 
he  acquire  all  languages,  and  sound  the  depth  of 
all  arts  and  sciences;  could  he  describe  the  inter- 
ests of  all  stales,  the  intrigues  of  all  courts,  the 
reason  of  all  civil  laws  and  constitutions,  and  give 
an  account  of  all  histories;  and  yet  not  know  the 
Author  of  his  being,  and  the  Preserver  of  his  lile, 
his  Sovereign,  and  his  Judge;  his  best  friend,  and 
sure  refuge  in  trouble  ;  the  support  of  his  life,  and 
the  hope  of  his  death;  his  future  happiness,  and 
his  portion  forever ;  he  doth  but,  with  a  vast  deal 
of  knowledge,  go  down  to  destruction." 

THE  SliUl'EM'S  BITE. 

I  was  once  witness  to  a  most  distressing  event. 
An  itinerant  exhibitor  of  serpents  came  through 
the  settlement  where  1  resided,  just  as  the  district 
school  had  dismissed  ils  pupils  for  the  evening. 
The  reptiles  were  represented  by  him  to  be  very 
beautiful,  and  so  tame  that  ihey  would  come  out 
and  return  to  iheir  cages  at  his  bidding.  Soon  a 
lew  pennies  were  collected,  and  he  proceeded  to 
the  exhibition,  lie  drew  from  their  hiding  |)laces 
two  rattlesnakes,  and  handled  them  with  as  much 
apparent  unconcern  as  if  ihey  had  been  nothing 
but  sticks.  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  temerity 
of  the  man's  conduct,  that  I  protested  against  it, 
and  begged  of  those  around  not  to  encourage  by 
their  contributions  or  iheir  presence,  such  inam- 
Icsl  presumption  ;  and  proceeded  immediately  to 
leave  ihe  spot.    But  ere  I  could  disengage  myself 


from  the  crowd,  the  hapless  man,  having  first  [ 
the  serpents  into  his  bosom,  and  wound  th( 
around  his  neck,  proceeded  to  hold  them  with  1 
teeth.  Whether  he  pressed  them  harder  than 
was  wont  to  do,  I  know  not ;  but  immediately 
his  relaxing  his  jaws,  one  of  them  turned  a 
struck  his  fangs  into  his  cheek.  He  had  bui 
moment  to  secure  them  in  their  box,  ere  he  fell 
the  ground  in  awful  spasms;  and  in  less  th 
twelve  hours  paid  the  price  of  his  presumpti( 
and  died  in  agonies  that  struck  every  beholti 
with  horror. 

How  often  have  I  recalled  this  scene  to  i 
mind,  when  I  have  beheld  the  rashnesss  w 
which  men  tamper  with  sin.  Although  they  t 
told  on  the  highest  authority  in  the  universe,  tl 
it  "bites  like  a  serpent,"  and  that  "its  sting 
death,"  yet  they  toy  with  it,  cherish  it,  and  ma 
it  ihe  familiar  inmate  of  their  bosoms,  as  if  it  wi 
a  blessing  rather  than  a  deadly  bane.  The  veni 
of  no  reptile  on  earth  is  more  sure  and  tin 
deadly  ;  none  has  slain  the  ten  thousandth  p 
as  many  victims,  as  have  some  particular  for 
of  sin,  such  as  intemperance  and  lust.  The  p 
son  of  asps  may  destroy  the  natural  life; 
"sin  kills  beyond  the  tomb."  It  is  an  undy} 
death.  While  it  takes  not  away  the  life  of  i 
soul,  it  makes  the  life  worse  than  annihilat: 
itself,  by  giving  to  it  the  acutest  sensibilities 
pain,  and  tainting  it  with  unwasting  venom, 
that  it  will  be  forever  tortured  with  self-inflic' 
agonies. 

Oh!  that  sinners  would  take  warning  I  W 
will  ye  mock  at  sin — why  sport  with  eteri 
death?  Why  run  the  dangerous  hazard,  not 
destroying  the  natural  life,  but  of  worse  ill 
destroying  the  indestructible  spirit? — Fa^ 
Journal. 


GLEANINGS  FOR  *  TIIE  FRIEND." 


The  original  return  of  the  Census  of  Gr; 
Britain  for  1851,  extended  in  manuscript  o'' 
38,000  volumes.    It  was  directed  that  the  wli'f 
should  be  published  in  a  condensed  form,  wh ' 
would  fill  three  thick  folios.    Two  years  W'| 
occupied  in  preparing  one  of  these.    The  n! 
employed  to  take  the  census  were  so  numero| 
that  it  would  take  \      hours  to  count  them,  at  ; 
rate  of  one  in  a  second.    The  papers  embracij; 
the  householders  returns  weighed  40  tons.  | 
method  of  realizing  to  the  mind  some  defii^' 
idea  of  the  21,000,000  people  in  Great  Britain li 
arrived  at  by  considering  their  number  in  relati; 
to  space  :  allowing  a  square  yard  to  each  persj 
they  would  cover  seven  square  miles.  Again|l 
all  these  people  had  to  pass  through  London'i 
procession  lour  abreast,  for  twelve  hours  dai| 
for  six  days  in  the  week,  it  would  take  nea| 
three  months  for  them  all  to  pass  through, 
quick  march.    The  excess  of  females  in  the  ki: 
dom  was  512,361.    The  proportion  between 
sexes  was  100  males  to  105  females — a  rema 
able  fact,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  bir 
during  the  last  thirteen  years  had  given  the 
versed  proportion  of  105  boys  to  100  girls.  T 
increase  of  population  in  the  last  half  century  v 
upwards  of  10,000,000,  and  nearly  equalled 
increase  in  all  preceding  ages,  noiwiihstand 
that  millions  had  emigrated  in  the  interval :  a  ii:t 
worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  those  polili'l 
economists  who  would  have  us  believe,  that  ' 
United  States  will  one  day  be  rid  of  its  colou  J 
population  by  emigration  to  Africa. 

Taken  at  hazard,  67,609  families  were  at  • 
lyzed  into  their  constituent  parts,  and  they  gie 
some  curious  results.  About  5  per  cent,  onlyf 
the  families  in  Great  Britain  consisted  of  husbal. 
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BB,  children  and  servants,  generally  considered 
k  requisites  of  domestic  happiness;  while  893 
liilies  had  each  ten  children  at  hooie,  317  had 
'£ih  eleven,  and   64  had  each   twelve.  The 

f'  nber  of  the  houseless  classes,  i.  e.,  of  persons 
Bping  in  barns,  tents,  and  the  open  air,  on  the 
ht  of  the  census,  was  18,249. 
)kbout  4  per  cent,  of  the  houses  in  Great  Brit- 
|i!  were  unoccupied  in  1851  ;  to  every  131 
jjiises  there  was  one  in  course  of  erection.  In 
Egland  and  Wales,  the  number  of  persons  to  a 
hiise  was  52,  in  Scotland  7^,  or  about  the  same 
Bjn  London.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  had 
njirly  doubled  in  theiasthalfcentury,and  upwards 
eji,000,000  new  families  had  been  founded. 

The  town  and  country  population  was  equally 
bjanced: — 10,500,000  against  10,500,000. 

[n  1801,  the  people  of  England  were  on  an 
fljjrage  153  yards  asunder;  in  1851,  only  108 
jps.  The  mean  distance  between  their  houses 
iilSOl,  was  362  yards;  in  1851,  only  252 
jrds. 

London  extends  over  an  area  of  78,039  acres, 
t;122  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  its  inha- 
Ijants,  rapidly  increasing,  was  2,362,236  on  the 
m  of  the  last  census.  A  conception  of  this  vast 
Ir  ss  of  people  might  be  formed,  by  the  fact,  that 
i:he  metropolis  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  hav- 
i;  a  north  gate,  a  south  gate,  an  east  gate,  and 

vest  gate,  and  each  of  the  four  gates  was  of 
fficient  widih  to  allow  a  column  of  persons  to 
]ss  out  freely  four  abreast,  and  a  peremptory 
icessity  required  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
13  city,  it  could  not  be  accomplished  under  twen- 
i-four  hours,  by  the  expiration  of  which  time, 
'3  head  of  each  of  the  four  columns  would  have 

vanced  no  less  a  distance  than  seventy-five 

lies  from  their  respective  gates,  all  the  people 

ing  in  close  file,  four  deep. 

Strikes  among  artizans  for  higher  wages  have 
latter  time  been  very  common  in  England,  and 
pretty  general  advance  in  wages  has  taken 
ace.    Among  builders  this  movement  has  pre- 
liled  to  a  great  extent.    But  the  greatest  strike  of 
I,  indeed,  the  greatest  on  record,  is  that  which  has 
r  many  months  existed  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
icts  of  Lancashire.   Independently  of  several  nii- 
jrand  isolated  strikes  in  Manchester,  Bury, (where 
)out  1000  handsstruck,)  Bolton,  New  Heath,  &c., 
lere  are  at  least,  in  the  four  centres  of  Burnley, 
acup;  Preston,  and  Wigan,  183  mills  closed,  of 
le  aggregate  force  of  7,400  horse-power,  with 
,310,086  spindles, and  41,867  looms;  and  47,100 
jperatives  unemployed.     It  is  no  exaggerated 
istimate  to  calculate  the  number  of  work-people 
n  strike  in  this  country  at  50,000,  and  the  aver- 
Ige  loss  of  wages  at  $130,000  weekly.  Indeed, 
;  is  estimated  that  this  strike,  of  men  and  mas- 
,3rs  together,  has  now  attained  in  all  to  the  for- 
|nidable  amount  of  70,000  persons.  They  demand 
iin  advance  of  10  per  cent,  on  their  former  wages. 
,t  Was  computed  five  months  ago,  that  should 
hey  then  gain  the  victory,  it  would  take  two 

I ears  of  the  advanced  rate  to  make  up  for  the 
ubstantial  loss  they  have  sustained  by  tiie  strike. 
The  account  of  the  cost  of  strikes  is  an  instruc- 
iive  record.  In  1846,  it  was  stated,  at  a  public 
pieeting  of  operatives,  in  Preston,  that  in  one 
jitrike  of  the  colton-spinners  at  i\lanchester,  which 
psted  four  months,  they  spent  $2,000,000  in  loss 
pf  wages  alone,  and  in  two  others  they  lost 
||3,00U,000.  In  another  strike  at  Stockport,  the 
|Cotton-spinners  lost  $3,000,000  in  wages ;  and  in 
|difi'erent  strikes,  the  wool-combers  of  Bradford 
lost  $2,000,000;  the  mechanics  of  Leeds,  $900,- 
000;  ihe  operatives  of  Lanarkshire,  about  $250,- 
000;  the  colliers  of  Northumberland,  $500,000  ; 


which,  together  with  the  losses  by  the  strikes  at 
Stockport  and  Preston,  in  1940,  make  a  total  of 
fifteen  millions,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
was  spent  in  vain. 

Forty  thousand  tons  of  granite  are  said  to  have 
been  raised  at  MacNevin's  Isle,  Scotland,  by  a 
blast  of  4^  tons  of  powder  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  shaft  80  feet  deep,  with  a  mine  of  40  feet,  on 
each  side,  at  the  bottom.  The  cost  of  the  blast 
was  $2000.  The  shaft  was  blocked  up  with  bricks 
and  cement,  and  rammed  with  20  cart-loads  ol 
sand,  to  render  the  whole  air-tight.  Blocks  of 
12  tons  in  weight  were  thrown  a  considerable 
distance. 

Rowland  Hill. — "  A  gentleman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance once  met  him  at  Brighton,  where  he  heard 
him  preach  a  sermon  in  which  there  was  such  a 
mixture  of  the  humorous,  that  the  congregation 
were  excited  by  it  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
laughter.  This  was  followed  by  such  an  awful 
address  to  their  consciences,  and  a  pathos  so 
deep  and  melting,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  in- 
dividual present  who  did  not  weep.  In  the  even- 
ing, the  conversation  at  the  house  in  which  he 
was  visiting,  was  of  a  very  lively  nature.  After 
Mr.  Hill  retired,  the  gentleman  before  alluded  to, 
thought  he  heard  some  one  in  the  passage,  and 
on  going  out,  found  him  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs.  He  feared  he  was  unwell ;  but  on  inquir- 
ing the  reason  of  his  remaining  there,  discovered 
him  to  be  in  a  deep  agony  of  mind,  to  which  he 
gave  vent  in  confessions  of  sorrow  at  having  been 
such  a  trifler,  and  mourned  over  his  unseasonable 
drollery  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  Before 
he  went  to  his  room,  he  said,  '  I  never  wish  to 
say  a  single  word  to  excite  a  smile,  which  would 
prevent  an  immediate  approach  to  God,  in  all  the 
solemnity  of  spiritual  prayer.'  The  scene  was 
most  afl^ecting,  and  was  a  striking  proof  of  his 
contrition  when  he  reflected  that  by  giving  way 
to  the  natural  sprightliness  of  his  disposition,  he 
might  have  prevented  his  real  usefulness,  or  have 
forgotten,  for  an  instant,  the  character  of  a  mes- 
senger of  the  gospel." — Selected. 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 

The  Papuan  Negroes  of  Australia, 

One  would  suppose  that  there  is  no  subject 
more  gratifying  to  the  public,  than  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  history,  manners  and  customs  of  the 
human  family  ;  and  yet  there  are  people  living  in 
portions  of  this  globe  who  are  almost  as  little 
known  to  us  as  the  inhabitants  (if  there  are  any) 
of  the  moon. 

New  Guinea,  or  "  Papua,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  an  island  (or  perhaps  a  cluster  of  is- 
lands) in  Australia;  has  about  1400  miles  in 
length,  and  an  area  of  less  than  200,000  square 
miles.  Its  soulli  coast  has  not  yet  been  perfectly 
explored,  and  its  interior  is  terra  incognita. 

In  1828,  the  Dutch  corvette,  Triton,  visited  the 
south  and  south-west  coasts,  and  Lieut.  Mudea 
gives  the  folio  wing  graphical  account  of  interviews 
with  the  natives  : — 

"  We  had  scarcely  commenced  getting  up  the 
anchor  when  seven  men  were  seen  on  the  shore, 
who  ran  out  into  the  water  as  far  as  they  could, 
shouting  loudly  and  making  all  sorts  of  droll  and 
uncouth  gestures.  Weighing  anchor  was  defer- 
red, and  it  was  arranged  that  the  commissioner. 
Van  Delden,  sliould  proceed  towards  the  shore, 
sending  the  native  interpreter  in  advance,  in  a 
small  canoe,  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
natives.  The  narrator  was  ordered  away  with 
an  armed  boat,  to  cover  them  in  case  of  need  ; 


and  as  the  canoe  could  not  be  gotten  ready  speed- 
ily, the  whole  party  embarked  in  the  boat.  All 
of  them  were  armed,  and  the  muskets  were  loaded 
as  the  boat  was  proceeding  towards  the  shore. 
When  they  reached  to  the  distance  of  a  musket 
shot,  the  natives,  who  were  armed  with  bows,  ar- 
rows and  lances,  commenced  making  singular 
gestures  with  their  arms  and  legs.-  The  native 
interpreter  called  out  to  them  in  a  language  part- 
ly composed  of  Ceramese  and  partly  in  a  dialect 
spoken  by  a  Papuan  tribe,  dwelling  a  little  farther 
to  the  north  ;  but  his  words  were  evidently  quite 
unintelligible  to  them,  as  they  answered  with  loud 
wild  yells  only.  We  endeavoured  for  a  long 
time,  but  without  success,  to  induce  them  to  lay 
aside  their  weapons;  at  length  one  of  them  was 
prevailed  upon  to  do  so,  and  the  others,  after  a 
while,  followed  his  example,  on  which  we  all  laid 
down  our  arms,  keeping  ihem,  however,  at  hand. 
We  now  slowly  approached  each  other,  and  the 
interpreter,  dipping  his  hand  into  the  sea,  sprin- 
kled some  of  the  water  on  the  crown  of  his  head, 
as  a  sign  of  peaceful  intentions.  Two  of  them 
immediately  did  the  same.  Upon  this  the  inter- 
preter jumped  into  the  shallow  water  and  ap- 
proached them,  offering  some  looking-glasses, 
strings  of  beads,  &c.,  which  were  received  with 
loud  laughter  and  yells. 

"They  then  commenced  dancing  in  the  water, 
causing  the  interpreter  to  join  them.  The  party 
was  soon  joined  by  others  from  the  woods,  who 
were  attracted  by  the  presents.  Mr.  Hugenholtz 
likewise  jumped  into  the  water  and  joined  the 
dance,  which  induced  the  natives  to  become  so 
friendly  that  some  of  them  jumped  into  the  boat. 
The  confidence  increasing,  one  of  them  com- 
menced  examining  the  weapons  of  the  officers, 
crying  out  repeatedly,  '  kakka,'  '  kakka.'  They 
bartered  the'ir  weapons  and  ornaments  for  beads, 
&c.  Each  exchange  was  accompanied  with  yell- 
ing, which  was  echoed  from  the  woods  by  female 
voices.  The  looking-glasses  were  at  first  greatly 
admired,  but  came  to  be  looked  upon  with  indif- 
ference;  pieces  of  cloth  were  then  eagerly  sought 
for  and  exchanged. 

"  They  were  urged  to  go  on  board  the  corvette, 
but  declined,  giving  as  he  understood  that  they 
were  afraid  we  would  cut  off  their  heads. 

"  One  of  our  people  wished  to  dress  a  native 
with  a  vest,  neckcloth  and  kerchief  for  the  head  ; 
he  submitted  to  the  process  very  willingly,  and 
no  sooner  was  the  toilet  completed,  than  he  drew 
the  attention  of  his  comrades  to  his  appearance, 
which  seemed  to  afford  general  satisfaction.  They 
were  curious,  but  not  thievishly  inclined;  every- 
thing was  inspected  and  admired,  nothing  appro- 
priated. 

"  One  of  them  took  up  Lieutenant  Medera's 
loaded  pistol,  which  was  taken  from  him  with  a 
serioui  countenance,  and  it  was  not  attempted 
again. 

'  But  while  this  was  going  on,  they  began  to 
draw  the  boat  towards  the  beach,  and  they  also 
made  a  movement  to  take  their  arms  again.  We 
concluded  to  depart;  and  just  as  we  were  getting 
off  the  boat,  one  of  the  natives  fixed  an  arrow  in 
tiis  bow,  and  with  it  pierced  the  thigh  of  Mr. 
Boers,  who  was  quietly  sitting  in  the  boat ;  at  this 
we  gave  a  discharge  of  our  fire-arms,  which  put 
them  all  to  instant  flight,  thev  swimming  and  div- 
ing  like  so  many  ducks.  They  contrived  to  give 
us  several  more  arrows,  by  which  some  of  us 
were  slightly  injured.  Thus  ended  the  first  inter- 
view with  these  savages." 

In  another  page,  this  same  officer  says,  "  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  in  which  the  encounter 
took  place,  the  naturalists,  well  armed,  returned 
j  to  the  creek,  at  high  water,  and  saw  a  spectacle 
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which  was  also  witnessed  hy  those  on  board,  by 
the  aid  of  telescopes,  namely,  the  trees  full  of 
natives,  of  both  se.xes,  who,  with  weapons  on  their 
backs,  sprung  from  branch  to  branch,  like  mon- 
keys, making  the  same  gestures  as  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  shouting  and  laughing  in  like  manner. 
Our  people  were  unable  to  tempt  them  out  of  the 
trees  by  showing  them  presents. 

"The  next  morning  several  well-armed  natives 
made  their  appearance  on  the  beach,  dancing, 
shouting  and  laughing.  Then  came  a  number  of 
women  and  children,  bearing  branches  of  trees, 
and,  as  we  supposed,  fruit  also,  with  the  view,  no 
doubt,  of  tempting  us  ashore.  But  we  weigiied 
anchor  and  departed. 

"These  people  were  black,  with  woolly  heads, 
and  wore  no  clothing  except  a  breech  cloth." 

Communicated. 

Jonathan  Price,  a  Seneca  Indian,  (grandson 
of  the  famous  chief  "  Cornplanter,")  residing  on 
the  Cornplanter  tract,  in  Warren  county,  Penna., 
recently  killed  a  panther,  which  measured  nine 
and  a  half  feel  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the 
tail.    He  was  offered  eighty  dollars  for  the  skin. 

Third  month  13th,  1834. 


Selected. 

LESSONS  FROM  NATURE. 

BY  CHARLES  WEST  THOMSON. 

I  look  on  the  valley,  the  lake  and  the  hill, 

All  bright  in  the  glory  of  day — 
And  thoughts  of  that  better  land  over  me  thrill. 
Where  the  pastures  are  green,  and  the  waters  are  still ; 

I  would  seek  it — Lord,  show  me  the  way. 

I  mark  where  the  flocks  are  reposing  in  sleep, — 

Or  mid  the  mild  underwood  stray  ; 
Alas  I  what  am  1  but  a  wandering  sheep, 
Which  He,  the  good  Shepherd,  in  mercy  did  keep 

From  becoming  the  wolf's  easy  prey. 

I  see  the  gay  herbage  in  garden  and  glade — 

Tho'  it  perish,  my  hope  is  secure — 
For  thus  1  remember  the  promise  is  made, 
Tho'  the  grass  and  the  flower  may  wither  and  fade, 

The  word  of  our  God  shall  endure. 

I  'watch  the  bright  clouds,  as  majestic  they  sail 

O'er  the  face  of  the  warm  summer  sky — 
And  I  think  of  the  time  when  no  vapour  shall  veil 
(If  my  hand  do  not  falter,  my  faith  do  not  fail,) 
The  home  which  I  look  for  on  high. 

As  the  mild,  gentle  zephyrs,  at  evening  begin 

In  fragrance  around  me  to  play, 
They  tell  with  what  wooings  the  Spirit  would  win 
Stray  souls  from  the  mazes  of  folly  and  sin, 

To  Wisdom's  pure,  peaceable  way. 

And  when  daylight  is  passed,  and  tho  night-watcUcrs 
burn 

Their  bright  tapers  above,  I  endeavour 
From  their  clear  emanations  this  lesson  to  learn, 
That  they  who  shall  many  to  righteousness  turn, 

Shall  shiuc  as  the  stars  do,  forever. 

Tho'  darkness  be  spread  over  Nature's  fair  face, 

And  hang,  like  a  pall,  in  the  air, 
I  know  there's  a  region  of  glory  ond  grace, 
Where  UoU  and  the  Lamb  are  the  light  of  the  place, 

And  no  night  shall  ever  be  there. 

But  when  day  again  dawns  upon  meadow  and  grove, 

Giving  beauty  and  freshnesi  to  earth, 
It  reminds  me  uf  Him,  who  in  mercy  and  love, 
Came  forth  like  the  sun,  from  his  greatness  above, 

To  givuto  lust  man  a  new  birth. 

And  as  hour  after  hour  speeds  swiftly  away, 

Which  no  wisdom  tan  ever  renew, 
My  bcnrl  whispers  gently,  that  lift  is  a  day. 
And  that  I,  with  niy  might,  should  perform  while  I  may, 

WhalcTor  my  hands  tind  to  do. 

The  brook  murmurs  by  me,  with  flowers  on  its  brink, 

Even  now  os  these  uicasurcs  I  pour  ; 
And  as  I  behold  its  clear  water.'),  I  think 
pr  those  pure  streams  of  joy  which  the  blessed  shall 
drink, 

Wber0  they  hunger  and  thirst  norcr  more. 


And  the  wild-wood,  which  waving  before  me  I  see, 

Spreading  shade  o'er  its  leaf-covered  sod, 
Is  an  emblem  faiut  of  that  glorious  tree. 
Which  in  uii('ailiii<;  verdure  forever  shall  be 
In  the  midst  of  the  Eden  of  Uod. 

Then  hail  to  the  valley,  the  lake  and  the  hill. 

In  Nature's  delightful  array — 
Not  in  vain  have  1  looked  on  your  beauties,  if  still 
With  such  iileasant  fancies  my  soul  you  shall  fill, 

As  shall  teach  me  to  watch  and  to  pray. 


For  "Tlie  Frii-iiil." 

MEETING-HOUSES. 

Since  the  separation  of  the  adherents  of  Elias 
Hicks,  Friends  have  been  compelled  to  supply 
themselves  in  many  places  within  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  with  new  houses  to  hold  their 
meetings  for  worship  in.  Rather  than  contend 
with  them  for  the  old  houses,  Friends  chose  to 
build  new  ones,  though  adhering  to  the  original 
faith  and  discipline  of  the  Society,  the  title  was 
justly  vested  in  them,  and  they  should  have  been 
left  in  the  peaceable  occupancy  of  them.  Within 
Concord  Quarter,  Friends  have  built  ten  new 
meeting-houses  since  that  period,  some  of  them 
costing  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars,  and 
others  less,  according  to  the  size  and  the  price  of 
the  ground,  and  sheds,  &c.,  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. The  members  of  Springfield  Preparative 
Meeting  in  Delaware  county,  finding  the  old  meet- 
ing-house there  needed  much  repair,  and  was  not 
a  light,  pleasant  building,  united  in  purchasing 
an  additional  lot  of  ground,  and  to  erect  thereon  a 
new  house.  The  means  were  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion, amounting  to  thirty-six  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  dollars,  and  a  commodious  stone  building, 
sixty  feet  by  thirty-six  feet,  put  up  within  the  last 
three  years.  New  houses  have  also  been  erected 
in  all  the  other  Quarters. 

The  old  meeting-house  at  Haddonfield,  stood 
too  near  the  public  road,  and  was  also  very  in- 
convenient for  holding  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  the 
men  and  women  occupying  two  distinct  adjoining 
houses,  and  the  openings  through  the  partition 
wall  being  so  high  as  to  prevent  them  from  see- 
ing or  properly  hearing  each  other.  This  was 
long  felt  to  be  a  disadvantage,  and  various  plans 
were  at  different  times  proposed  for  altering  the 
old  house,  in  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience, 
but  some  obstacle  prevented  its  accomplishment. 
Within  the  last  three  years  Friends  concluded  to 
procure  another  lot,  take  down  the  old  building, 
and  erect  a  house  that  would  satisfactorily  accom- 
module  themselves  and  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Before  commencing  the  work  a  voluntary  sub- 
scription to  meet  the  cost  was  entered  into  by  the 
members  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  who 
subscribed  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
dollars;  which  with  other  means  in  their  posses- 
sion, made  the  total  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-two  dollars  fifty  cents.  A  lot  for  the 
site  containing  three  acres  was  purchased,  and 
properly  graded,  and  a  brick  house  seventy-two 
feet  by  forty-six,  two  stories  high,  has  been  erect- 
ed thereon,  with  sheds  lor  carriages  and  horses, 
all  properly  enclosed.  A  brick  wall  has  been 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  bury ing-groimd,  and 
sundry  other  improvements  efiected,  with  an  in- 
surance of  .S40t)U  on  the  house  and  sheds. 

One  improvement  in  some  of  the  modern  meet- 
ing-houses built  within  Piiiladelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, is  in  having  large  partition  slides,  which  arc 
closed  without  the  rattling  of  the  pullics,  so  un- 
pleasant in  the  old  mode,  pariicularly  after  a  sol- 
emn meeting ;  and  when  the  two  apartments  are 
thrown  together,  the  obstruction  occasioned  by 
the  number  of  pillars  necessary  for  narrow  sliders, 
is  removed.    Wo  do  not  belong  to  any  of  those 


meetings,  and  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  si 
that  the  zeal  and  honest  concern  for  the  supp  1 
of  their  religious  meetings,  and  to  provide  coj 
forlable  houses  that  may  invite  attendance,  ratlj 
than  repel  their  members  from  their  religious  | 
semblies,  indicate  that  Friends  have  not  gro  i 
indifferent  to  the  cause  of  religion,  but  from  l(| 
to  it,  appropriate  their  means  to  meet  the  needj 
expenditures.  | 
Negligent  members  who  have  grown  indifl 
ent  to  simple,  spiritual  Quakerism,  may  speak  T 
the  probability  of  the  Society  going  down,  a| 
Satan  may  have  led  them  so  far  from  the  "  n  i 
row  way,"  that  they  may  believe  they  have  I 
correct  foresight  of  its  downfall.    When  pec  | 
have  no  solid  foundation  in  themselves  to  slai 
upon,  they  may  imagine  that  others  have  no! 
or  may  try  to  draw  them  from  it  into  a  coalit  \ 
with  themselves.    We  are  aware  that  noth(; 
can  sustain  the  Society,  or  any  of  the  membej, 
but  He  who  raised  it  up,  and  is  constantly  pij. 
fering  the  visitations  of  His  Spirit  to  the  ris  j; 
generation,  in  order  to  fit  them  to  support  its  faji 
and  discipline.    But  notwithstanding  the  degei- 
racy  of  many,  we  believe  there  is  a  large  propt 
tion  of  young  persons  within  our  pale,  who  hi; 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  spirituality  of  his  r  l 
gion,  and  have  a  lively  zeal  for  the  cause  [ 
Christ,  and  a  sincere  desire  for  the  spreading  f 
his  kingdom.  There  are  discouragements  enou, , 
without   endeavouring   to  magnify  them;  i\ 
while  it  is  proper  to  guard  against  self-confiden  , 
it  is  needful  to  beware  that  the  habit  of  talk  ; 
and  dwelling  upon  those  discouragements,  d  i 
not  prevent  us  from  numbering  the  many  bk  • 
ings  still  continued  to  us.    Better  is  it  to  ad  t 
in  truth  and  sincerity  the  language  of  a  serv  t 
of  God  :  "  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  r 
ail  his  benefits  towards  me?    I  will  take  the  o 
of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lo  . 
I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord  now  in  3 
presence  of  all  his  people." 


For  "Tlie  Friend 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  memls 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JAMES  MARTYN. 

James  Marty n,  it  is  probable,  never  consideil 
America  as  his  home,  yet  as  he  spent  a  considi- 
able  portion  of  his  time  for  several  years  in  Pei,- 
sylvania,  and  was  much  employed  in  the  servis 
of  religious  Society  here;  it  has  been  thoujt 
proper  to  introduce  a  sketch  of  his  life  amcj 
these  biographies.  He  was  born  near  Londii, 
at  East  Acton,  in  the  county  Middlesex,  in  e 
year  1646.  In  the  year  1672,  he  was  throijh 
the  illuminating  influence  of  the  Lord's  HolyS- 
rit,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  f 
Christianity  as  held  Ibrth  in  their  spiritual  fulns 
by  George  Fox  and  our  early  Friends.  Beg 
I'aithful  to  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  11 
been  committed  to  him,  he  increased  in  wisdn 
and  spiritual  understanding,  and  was  soon  cali 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  "He  was,"  sis 
one  who  knew  him,  "an  honest  man,  whose  c  • 
versation  adorned  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Jesi, 
which  he  preached  faithfully."  In  obedience o 
the  plain  puttings  forth  and  drawings  of  s 
blessed  Master,  he  travelled  extensively  in  o 
exercise  of  his  gift,  labouring  zealously  to  spnd 
the  Truth.  His  concern  was  to  direct  his  he- 
ers  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  e 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  lo  that  measure  of 
in  themselves,  by  obedience  to  which  they  wo  d 
grow  in  grace, — and  knowing  their  sinful  natu  s 
cleansed,  would  experience  pardon  for  their  forr  r 
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ansgressions  through  the  one  offering  of  the 
essed  Saviour. 

In  the  year  1682,  he  went  first  to  America,  at 
hich  time  his  travels  appear  to  have  been  prin- 
(pally  confined  to  the  New  England  colonies, 
'le  is  reported  by  .John  Whiting  to  have  returned 
)wards  the  close  of  1683,  and  yet  we  find  by 
im,  that  early  in  the  year  he  was  taken  up  and 
nprisoned  in  London,  for  preaching  in  the  street, 
he  case  was  this.  Grace-church  street  meet- 
ig-house  being  shut  by  the  strong  hand  of  power 
gainst  Friends,  they  met  in  the  street,  where  as 
ley  were  standing  waiting  on  the  Lord,  for  a 
jnewed  qualification  to  worship  him,  he  was 
leased  to  qualify  some  of  his  servants  in  the  love 
f  the  gospel  to  encourage  the  persecuted  flock  to 
^ithfulness.  Thomas  Gilpin,  James  Claypoole, 
nd  James  Martyn,  successively  laboured  in  the 
linistry,  and  they  were  for  this  arrested  by  con- 
tables,  and  taken  to  the  Exchange.  Here  one 
f  their  Friends,  William  Briggins,  speaking  to 
he  constables,  he  also  was  laid  hold  of,  and  the 
bur  were  carried  before  the  lord  mayor.  A  riot 
cas  sworn  against  them  and  they  were  bound  to 
ppear  at  the  next  sessions.  Eventually  they 
vere  fined  forty  shillings  each,  and  imprisoned 
Dr  seventeen  days. 

About  the  close  of  1683,  James  Martyn  visited 
he  suffering  Friends  of  Somersetshire,  particu- 
arly  those  imprisoned  at  Ivelchester.  The  pri- 
oners  were  many,  and  they  held  meetings  three 
imes  a  week.  Henry  Walrond  was  the  greatest 
)ersecutor  in  the  county  of  Somerset  at  that  time, 
ind  his  course  and  end  might  be  a  warning  to 
)ersecutors,  at  all  places  and  at  all  times.  As  a 
nan  he  is  represented  to  have  been  of  a  comely 
jerson  and  noble  appearance,  and  before  he  took 
ip  persecution  as  a  trade,  he  had  a  fair  estate, 
iving  in  a  fine  house  with  a  park.  When  it  was 
inown  that  he  was  willing  to  be  a  tool  to  put  the 
'Conventicle  Act"  in  execution  against  the  true- 
liearted  children  of  God,  who  felt  bound  to  meet 
:o  wait  on  and  worship  Him,  he  was  made  a  jus- 
ice  of  the  peace,  so  called.  From  this  time  no- 
ihing  prospered  with  him.    Soon  after  he  com- 

Eenced  this  bad  business,  meeting  with  some 
leck  in  the  way  of  losses,  he  concluded  that  it 
as  a  judgment  upon  him, — the  light  of  Truth  in 
his  conscience  bearing  witness  against  his  actions. 
|He  confessed  to  Marmaduke  Coat,  "  an  honest, 
faithful,  upright,  but  suffering  man,"  one  who  had 
been  persecuted  by  him,  that  he  had  received  this 
check,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  perse- 
cute more.  He  did  not  fulfil  his  promise,  and 
was  peculiarly  malicious  and  troublesome  to  Mar- 
maduke, probably  partly  because  he  had  confess- 
ed to  him  his  uneasiness  with  having  persecuted 
Friends,  and  partly  because  Marmaduke  being  a 
man  of  substance,  there  was  more  to  be  obtained 
by  robbing  him  than  his  poorer  neighbours. 

Notwithstanding  all  he  obtained  in  this  way, 
he  grew  poorer,  and  his  reputation  and  standing 
in  the   community  rapidly  declined.    He  ran 
I  through  all  his  estate, — and  the  cruel  justice  and 
proud  man,  sunk  so  low,  that  he  was  fain  to  spin 
j  to  obtain  a  scanty  pittance  for  his  livelihood,  and 
j  could  not  obtain  trust  tor  a  sixpenny  loaf.  He 
I  died  miserably  poor,  and,  as  John  Whiting  says, 
t  "  miserable  otherwise,"  "  of  whom  1  may  say,  as 
i  Walter  Rawleigh  did  in  the  like  case: 'These 
are  the  men  that  sought  the  misery  of  others,  and 
misery  found  them  out.'  " 

On  the  18th  of  Third  month,  1684,  James 
Martyn  was  taken  with  about  one  hundred  others 
from  a  meeting  at  White-hart-court,  London,  and 
after  being  fined,  thirty-seven  of  them,  amongst 
whom  James  was  one,  were  committed  to  prison, 
la  the  following  Fifth  month,  he  was  arrested 


whilst  engaged  at  prayer  in  a  meeting  in  Alders- 
gate-street,  and  being  taken  before  a  justice,  was 
again  made  a  prisoner  of. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  James  Martyn 
returned  to  America,  and  was  soon  labouring 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 
He  held  meetings  with  the  Indians,  as  well  as 
with  the  white  inhabitants,  and  no  doubt  was 
divinely  prepared  to  direct  both  classes  to  that 
gift  of  grace,  which  doth  testify  against  evil  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men,  who  have  not 
through  a  long  career  of  wickedness  stifled  its 
convictions.  At  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Seventh  month  15th,  1685,  he  ac- 
quainted the  meeting  that  he  had  a  concern  to 
visit  New  England.  He  was  appointed  on  the 
business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  if  he  were 
considered  a  member  thereof,  and  it  would  appear 
that  he  tarried  much  within  its  limits. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Third  month  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  we  find  him  at  a  meeting  at  Flush- 
ing, Long  Island,  wherein  that  valuable  minister 
John  Delavall,  was  married  to  Hannah,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Lloyd.  At  the  Yearly  Meeting,  Sev- 
enth month  8th,  1686,  he  informed  the  meeting  of 
his  intention  "if  the  Lord  will,  to  visit  Friends  in 
Maryland."  In  this  journey,  which  extended 
into  Virginia  and  Carolina,  we  are  informed,  that 
he  and  a  Friend  in  the  ministry  who  accompanied 
him,  "  found  their  travail  amongst  Friends  there 
very  acceptable,  and  a  door  was  opened  on  Truth's 
account." 

He  was  in  Philadelphia  at  the  select  Half 
Yearly  Meeting  in  the  First  and  in  the  Seventh 
months,  and  at  the  latter  informed  his  Friends 
there  that  he  was  about  returning  to  England. 
In  the  Yearly  Meeting  then  in  session,  he  was 
appointed  to  different  services,  marking  the  esti- 
mation of  his  Friends.  His  gospel  labours  were 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  church,  and  he  left  a 
sweet  feeling  of  unity  behind  him. 

After  his  return  to  England,  John  Whiting 
says,  "  he  continued  labouring  in  the  ministry 
according  to  his  ability,  though  weak  in  body." 

Being  on  a  journey  in  Essex,  he  was  taken 
sick,  and  being  sensible  that  his  end  was  near,  he 
was  sweetly  comforted  in  the  Lord.  At  one 
time  he  said,  "  Good  is  the  Lord!  great  is  the 
work  which  he  hath  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  to  whom  he  hath  given  power  to  follow 
him  faithfully  in  the  regeneration  through  great 
tribulations,  and  hath  made  their  garments  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  who  haih  cleansed  and 
redeemed  them  from  the  vain  conversation  of  the 
world  ;  so  that  the  image  of  the  earthy  is  done 
away,  and  the  image  of  the  heavenly  is  borne. 
Their  conversation  and  treasure  is  in  heaven,  and 
it  is  their  heart's  delight  to  be  there  also."  He 
had  experienced  this  blessed  work  in  himself,  and 
having  the  Witness  in  himself,  that  through  the 
Lord  Jesus  his  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love, 
pleased  God,  he  was  now  brought  to  the  finishing 
his  earthly  course  with  joy.  The  Lord  gave  him 
near  access  to  his  gracious  presence  during  his 
sickness,  and  the  blessed  flowings  of  Divine  love 
and  liie  in  his  soul  did  often  overcome  him,  and 
the  sensible  feeling  thereof  did  tend  to  the  great 
comfort  of  those  who  were  with  him.  A  heart- 
breaking power  accompanied  the  praises  which 
he  was  constrained  to  pour  forth  to  the  God  of  all 
his  sure  mercies.  "Oh!"  he  said,  "precious  it 
is  to  dwell  low  with  the  Lord  !  not  to  aspire  too 
high,  but  to  keep  in  the  low  valley,  where  the 
streams  of  life  flow  freely."  Again  he  broke 
forth,  "  Oh  1  my  God,  how  good  art  thou  to  me 
thy  goodness  breaks  my  heart !  My  dear  Fa- 
ther, 1  have  loved  thee  ever  since  I  knew  thee  !  1 
have  followed  thee  faithfully  ever  since  I  did  know 


thy  Truth  !  Thou  blessed  God  !  let  all  that  is 
within  me  praise  thy  name  !  Thou  hast  given 
me  a  good  reward  !  Death  is  swallowed  up  of 
life!  Thou  hast  given  me  the  victory  over  the 
grave  !    My  soul  longs  to  be  with^thee  !" 

Thus  the  language  of  praise  was  continually 
on  his  lips,  and  he  was  kept  in  a  state  of  rejoicing 
in  the  Lord's  mercy.  At  times  he  admonished 
his  Friends  to  '  live  in  the  life  of  their  profession.' 
He  said,  "  A  profession  without  life  will  stand 
none  in  stead  when  they  come  to  die.  It  is  a 
dreadful  thing  to  see  death  approaching,  and  the 
terrors  of  God  lie  upon  the  conscience  for  disobe- 
dience. Oh,  it  is  a  blessed  thing,  when  death  ap- 
proaches, to  know  peace  and  consolation  with  the 
Lord,  and  an  answer  of  well  done."  He  added, 
"  Oh  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  feel  life !  Friends, 
life  is  that  which  will  make  your  hearts  glad." 

As  his  speech  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  those 
about  him  could  hear  him  feebly  repeating  again 
and  again,  "  My  soul  'praises  the  Lord  !  My  soul 
is  glad  with  thy  joy."  Thus  in  great  peace  with 
his  Saviour,  and  in  blessed  unity  with  the  church 
militant,  he  put  off  mortality  the  30th  day  of  the 
Eighth  month,  1691,  His  age  was  but  forty-five 
years. 


Ejfect  of  Industry. — We  regret  that  we  did  not 
observe  the  following  table  before  our  J  inunry 
issue.  We  might  then  have  made  a  m  ire  em- 
phatic statement  of  the  enormous  value  given 
to  that  which  costs  a  mere  trifle,  by  the  labours 
of  an  artist.  A  number  of  the  British  Quarterly 
Review,  gives  the  following  calculation  : 

Bar-iron,  worth  only  £l  sterling,  is  worth, 
when  worked  into 

Horse  shoes, 

Table  knives. 

Needles, 

Penknife  blades. 

Polished  buttons  and  buckles. 

Balance  springs  for  watches. 


£2  10 
36  00 
71  GO 
657  00 
897  00 
50,000  00 


[^From  the  Plough,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil. 


For  '*  The  Friend." 

PERSECUTION  FOR  RELIGION. 

Such  have  been  the  darkness  and  uncharitable- 
ness  that  have  overspread  professors  of  the  name 
of  Christ,  that  they  have  taken  from  upright  men 
and  women  even  the  means  of  earning  their 
bread,  because  they  differed  from  them  in  their 
religious  faith.  "'^This  can  be  readily  done  where 
there  is  a  great  disparity  between  the  circum- 
stances of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  many  of 
whom  find  it  difficult  to  command  provision  for 
their  subsistence.  The  poor  may  be  put  to  great 
straits  by  their  business  being  taken  from  them, 
but  in  the  day  of  account  there  will  be  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  who  have  aided  them  in  getting 
their  bread,  and  those  who  have  taken  means  to 
deprive  them  of  it.  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it 
unto  me."  In  the  year  1675,  the  officers  took 
from  William  Rogers,  a  wheelwright,  residing  in 
Bedfordshire,  England,  his  working  tools,  n  )t  for 
want  of  other  goods,  but  on  purpose  to  disable 
him  from  working  for  his  livelihood.  From  a 
poor  lame  young  woman,  a  baptist,  who  earned 
her  bread  by  spinning,  and  teaching  children, 
they*  took  by  the  justice's  order,  her  spinning- 
wheel.  He  also  forbad  the  neighbours  to  send 
her  their  children,  saying  in  his  ignorant  zeal, 
she  should  not  teach  children  to  be  damned  ;  and 
when  she  had  no  goods  left  to  distrain,  he  threat- 
ened to  send  her  to  Bridewell.  The  justice  not 
only  caused  the  goods  of  several  poor  people  to 
be  taken  away,  but  threatened  to  punish  their 
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neighbours  for  relieving  them.  Tlic  priest  of  the 
parish  hearing  d  a  meeting,  constrained  the  con- 
stable to  give  information  to  the  justice;  and  so 
intent  was  the  priest  for  a  part  of  llie  prey,  that 
he  went  into  William  Roger's  yard,  and  asked  the 
price  ol'some  wood  ;  when  he  was  told,  he  replied, 
"TU  let  it  alone  till  it  be  distrained,  and  then  I'll 
have  it  for  iialf  the  value.''  Another  zealot  in 
this  unchrisiian  work,  seeing  the  jicople  unwilling 
to  buy  distrained  goods,  said  lie  would  sell  a  cow 
for  a  siiilling,  rather  than  the  work  should  not  go 
forward. 

The  persecution  of  Friends  at  Bristol,  for  their 
faithfulness  in  keeping  up  their  meetings  for  wor- 
sliip,  was  great,  so  that  most  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men were  committed  to  prison.  Here  their  suf- 
ferings were  intense  from  the  filthiness  of  the 
jail,  and  from  the  violence  of  iheir  keepers  and 
the  sherifl".  During  this  period  the  children  held 
their  meetings  regularly,  and  with  remarkable 
gravity  and  composure.  It  was  surprising  to 
spectators  to  see  the  manly  courage  and  constan- 
cy witi>  which  some  ol  the  boys  behaved  on  this 
occasion,  keeping  close  to  meetings  in  the  absence 
of  their  parents,  and  undergoing  on  that  account 
many  abuses  with  patience.  On  the  15th  of  the 
Fifth  moniii,  168"<2,  one  of  the  informers  caused 
five  boys  to  be  set  in  the  stocks  three-fourths  of 
an  hour.  On  the  23d,  eight  boys  were  put  in  the 
stocks  two  and  a-half  hours.  On  the  30th,  in  the 
afternoon,  about  fifty-five  were  at  the  meeting, 
when  Helliar,  a  hardened  informer,  beat  many  ol' 
them  cruelly  with  a  twisted  whalebone-stick, 
striking  them  on  their  heads,  necks  and  faces, 
i'ew  escaping  without  marks  of  his  !ury.  On  the 
3rd  of  the  next  month,  Tilly,  another  informer, 
with  a  small  faggot  stick,  beat  many  of  the  chil- 
dren, but  they  bore  it  patiently  and  cheerfully. 
Eleven  boys  and  four  girls  were  sent  to  Bride- 
well, the  deputy  mayor  endeavouring  by  persua- 
sion and  threats  to  make  them  promise  to  come 
no  more  to  meeting,  but  in  that  respect  the  chil- 
dren were  immovable.  Wherefore  having  been 
bailed  out  of  jail,  and  returning  to  their  meeting, 
they  were  sent  to  Bridewell  again  ;  Helliar,  to  ter- 
rify them,  charging  the  keeper  to  provide  a  new 
cat-o-nine-tails  against  ne.xt  morning.  Ne.xt  day 
he  urged  the  justices  to  have  them  corrected,  but 
could  not  |)revail.  The  boys  and  girls  were  most- 
ly from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

We  liavc  MO  persecution  to  deter  us  from  peace- 
ably assembling  in  our  places  of  worship ;  and 
were  there  no  other  kind  of  sulleriiig  in  support 
of  the  same  laiih  which  was  then  contended  for, 
we  might  sink  into  lukewarmness,  and  take  our 
case  in  the  enjoyments  of  time.  Our  condition  is 
that  ol"  a  militant  church  struggling  to  maintain 
inviolate  the  same  testimonies,  pertaining  to  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  the  standard-bearers  ol 
that  day  upheld,  which  have  their  enemies  now 
under  a  more  refined  garb,  and  which  would  be 
trampled  under  loot  were  there  not  jireserved  a 
band  of  deep,  inward  sullerers,  who  "  for  Zion's 
sake  will  not  hold  their  peace,  and  for  Jerusa- 
lem's sake  will  not  rest,  until  the  righteousness 
lliereof  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  tlie  salvation 
ihnreuf,  as  a  lamp  that  burnetii.'' 

If  young  Friends  of  the  present  day  have  to 
pnrtuke,  with  iheir  older  brethren  and  sisters,  of 
ihu  trials  arising  from  assaults  made  upon  our 
religious  priociplus  and  testimonies,  let  them  re- 
flect on  the  sullcrings,  which  even  the  children  ol 
faithful  soldiers  in  liie  Lamb's  cause  underwent, 
a  century  and  a-lialf  ago,  in  support  of  the  same 
doctrines  and  Icslimoiiics.  lli:  who  emboldened 
and  sustained  those  young  people  in  his  righteous 
cause,  will  give  you  strength  and  courage  to! 
maintain  it  also;  and  we  believe  he  is  now  disci- 1 


plining  and  preparing  children,  to  take  the  places 
of  devoted  servants,  whom  he  has  gathered  to 
their  everlasting  reward.  He  is  as  able  now  as 
in  his  outward  appearance,  to  cause  children  to 
sing  "Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,"  "Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
"  Hosanna  in  the  highest ;"  and  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  he  still  ordains  strength. 
We  trust  our  beloved  younger  members  will  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  turned  aside,  either  by 
trials  of  the  day  or  the  reflections  of  any  on  our 
religious  principles,  or  upon  the  straitness  and 
difficulties  of  the  path.  Remember  the  address 
of  the  Son  of  the  Highest  to  his  disciples,  "In 
the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,  but  be  of 
good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world."  And 
"  to  him  that  overcometh,  will  I  grant  to  sit  with 
me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and 
am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne." 

Lake  Superior  Copper  Region  Mails. 

The  Lake  Superior  copper  region  mails  are 
carried  by  Indian  half  breeds,  travelling  in  snow 
shoes,  over  vast  frozen  spaces,  accompanied  by 
dog  trains,  the  method  being  thus  described  by 
the  correspondent  of  the  Cleveland  Herald  : — 

There  is  no  route  or  trail  over  which  there  is 
travel  enough  to  tread  down  the  snow  and  make 
a  solid  path  ;  and  without  this  a  horse  is  unable 
to  Iravel. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  government  has  pro- 
vided these  remote  settlements  with  winter  as  well 
as  summer  mails.  Ours  came  by  the  way  of 
Green  Bay,  the  Escanawba,  Marquette,  and  the 
Anse  ;  and  often  the  first  trip  of  the  season  reaches 
here  in  about  eight  days  from  Navarino.  It  pur- 
ports to  come  once  a  fortnight. 

A  man  carries  from  50  to  75  pounds,  and 
walks  30  to  50  miles.  His  two  dogs  go  before 
him,  with  a  sledge,  or  sled,  with  a  flat  board  bot- 
tom, and  draw  250  to  300  pounds. 

This  load,  however,  is  not  all  letters  and  pack- 
ages. Ail  men  must  eat,  and  an  Indian  in  parti- 
cular. He  must  carry  a  half  axe  or  hatchet,  a 
plenty  of  blankets,  and  something  for  his  dogs  to 
eat,  as  well  as  himself.  What  can  be  more  deso- 
late than  such  a  journey?  Yet  many  persons 
from  here  make  a  trip  every  winter  on  business, 
in  company  with  the  mails. 

Sometimes  they  have  the  trail  of  a  previous 
party,  but  the  snow,  which  falls  almost  every 
day,  soon  obliterates  their  footsteps.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  line  of  blazed  trees  which  they  follow, 
but  more  often  they  are  guided  through  the  forest 
by  the  "  make  of  the  ground,"  or  by  the  sun,  if 
it  should  occasionally  peep  out  through  the  mists 
and  snow  of  a  winter  sky. 

Thus  they  go,  from  the  first  dawn  of  day  to  the 
twilight  of  evening,  over  lakes  and  mountains, 
through  swamps  and  thickets,  that  in  summer 
would  be  impassable,  but  now  smoothed  up  level 
with  snow. 

The  universal  evergreen  trees  are  bending  to 
the  ground,  with  a  load  of  snow  on  their  branches 
tliat  Irequeiitly  obstruct  the  way. 

This  dismal  procession  of  Indians,  white  men, 
and  dogs,  go  in  single  file,  a  law  feel  apart,  and 
for  hours  they  travel  on  at  the  height  of  their 
speed  without  a  word  or  a  laugh. 

it  is  too  much  of  a  task  to  clear  away  the  snow, 
start  a  fire,  heat  the  water,  thaw  the  bread,  and 
prepare  a  lorest  meal,  to  stop  for  it  at  noon.  But 
at  evening,  when  the  shades  of  a  hyperborean 
night  begin  to  gather  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  the  northern  winds  Imwl  more  earnest- 
ly, the  company  look  about  lor  a  sheltered  place, 
in  somo  ravine  where  there  is  water,  and  some 


dry  wood  for  a  fire,  and  there  deposit  their  load 
of  blankets  and  provisions.  They  scrape  away 
the  snow  with  their  snow  shoes,  down  to  tlie 
ground,  thus  making  a  wall  of  frost  around  them 
three  to  four  feet  high. 

Some  cut  wood  for  the  night,  others  break  ofi 
the  boughs  of  the  pine,  balsam  or  cedar,  and  lay 
them  down  for  a  bed.  Another  procures  some 
birch  bark  that  is  dry  and  some  dry  sticks,  and 
some  one  striking  fire  by  his  flint  and  steel,  or 
his  matches,  has  a  cheerful  flame,  with  its  grate- 
ful heat  enlivening  the  place.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  build  a  lodge  or  house  of  boughs  over- 
head, to  keep  off  the  falling  snow,  under  which 
they  all  gather  and  cook  their  supper  with  great 
glee.  If  a  camp  of  Indians  has  been  passed  dur- 
ing the  day,  there  will  be  seen  some  fresh  veni- 
son, that  will  occupy  the  best  position  around  the 
fire,  suspended  upon  the  sharp  points  of  litnbet| 
sticks  set  in  the  ground,  and  leaning  towards  the^ 
heat.  There  may  be,  however,  only  some  saltl 
pork,  or  ham,  and  fluur,  made  edible  by  means  i 
of  a  short-handled  fork,  and  some  water.  I 
The  blankets  being  well  spread,  the  fire  made! 
for  the  night,  the  dogs  fed,  and  the  dishes  wash-i 
ed,  the  crowd,  animal  and  mortal,  Indian  andi 
white,  doubles  itself  together  in  most  friendly 
contiguity,  and  goes  to  sleep.  Long  before  day- 
light the  inmates  of  this  snow-bound  lodging  are 
in  motion.  The  sounds  that  issue  from  it  are 
English,  French,  and  Indian,  and  all  grades  of  a 
language  composed  of  a  mixture  of  them  all 
The  moccasins  are  taken  down  from  their  drying 
places,  the  hasty  morning  repast,  which  was 
cooked  the  night  before,  is  swallowed,  the  pack 
made  up,  the  dogs  harnessed,  and  all  made  ready 
for  a  start  at  the  first  light  ol'  day.  What  piteou 
bowlings  these  dogs  set  up  as  they  are  attached 
to  the  train  !  The  human  part  of  the  cavalcadt 
sling  their  packs,  and  all  betake  themselves  again 
to  the  dreary  labours  of  the  day. 

It  is  thus  that  this  communication  will  reach 
you ;  but  before  many  years  we  hope  to  have  an 
open  road  from  the  settlements,  and  a  beaten  path 
over  which  there  would  be  the  best  of  sleighing 
between  four  and  five  months  in  the  year,  j 
As  yet  the  snow  has  not  been  over  a  foot  ir| 
depth,  and  the  thermometer  at  five  degrees  belowj 
zero,  j 

IIe7is  vs.  Curculio. — Mr.  Hanford,  of  Chicago! 
Illinois,  stated  at  a  recent  Fruit  Grower's  Con-i, 
vention  : — "  A  few  years  ago,  in  making  an  en-|' 
closure  for  hens,  1  accidentally  included  some] 
plum  trees,  and  these  perl'ccted  fruit,  while  on  thei 
adjoining  trees  all  were  destroyed  by  the  curcu-| 
lio.  I  took  the  hint,  and  the  next  year  enclosedi 
the  balance  in  my  poultry  yard,  and  had  a  good 
crop  from  all.  I  have  since  tried  a  single  coofj 
(hen  and  chickens)  on  the  south  side  of  eacli' 
tree,  with  the  same  good  result,  Mr,  Bellanget 
has  been  equally  fortunate  with  coops  of  chickens 
under  his  trees," — Late  Paper. 

Singular  Effect  of  Ekclric'ity . — One  of  th» 
telegraph  wires  leading  into  the  office  of  the  Housf 
Line  (Union  Mall  building),  touches  the  gas-pipe 
and  the  effect  upon  the  light  is  most  singular. 
The  burner  is  a  common  lish-tail,  which  ttirowt 
up  two  jets  of  flame,  and  every  time  the  operatoi; 
places  his  fingers  upon  the  keys  of  the  instru-| 
meni,  (o|)ening  the  circuit)  one  lork  of  the  fiaiTui 
is  pressed  upward  nearly  an  inch  higher  than  tin' 
other.  The  cllect  is  the  same  whether  the  burne 
IS  directly  over  the  instrument,  or  removed  a  dis 
tancc  of  three  or  four  feet.  When  the  circuit  i 
not  open  the  flame  burns  cvenlv.  Who  can  ex 
plain  it  ? — Hartford  Courant. 
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Snmo  Storm  in  the  Olden  Times. — The  year 
il7  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  New  Eng- 
nd,  on  account  of  the  unusual  quantity  of  snow 
hich  fell  February  20th  and  24th  of  "that  year, 
those  two  storms  the  earth  was  covered  with 
ow  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  in  some  places 
'enty  feet  deep.  Many  houses  of  one  story  were 
iried,  and  in  numerous  cases  paths  were  dug  from 
i)use  to  house  under  the  snow  drifts!  The  visits 
ere  made  by  means  of  snow-shoes,  the  wearers 
iving  first  stepped  out  of  their  chamber  win- 
i)ws.  One  gentleman  wishing  to  visit  his  "  lady 
|ve,"  walked  three  miles  with  snow-shoes,  and 
iitered  her  residence  as  he  left  his  own,  namely, 
\  the  chamber  window.  He  was  cordially  re- 
vived, as  he  was  the  first  person  the  family  had 
■en  from  abroad  for  a  week  !  Cotton  Mather 
IS  left  a  manuscript  account  of  "  this  great 
iiow,"  and  the  many  marvels  and  prodigies  at- 
'    nding  it. — Daily  Paper. 

i  From  the  North  American  fr,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake. 

'    I  The  Utica  Herald  gives  the  following  facts 
|om  Stanbury's  Report,  recently  published: 
I  Experiments  u[  on  the  properties  of  the  water 
the  lake  for  preserving  meat,  were  made  by 
r.  Stansbury  and  his  associates.    A  large  piece 
!    j' fresh  beef  was  suspended  from  a  cord  and  im- 
'    ersed  in  the  lake  for  over  twelve  hours,  when 
'     was  found  to  be  tolerably  well  cured.  After 
is,  Mr.  S.  stales  that  all  the  meat  they  wished 
')     preserve,  was  packed  into  barrels  without  any 
'    ilt  whatever,  and  the  vessels  were  then  filled 
[•    ith  the  lake  water.    No  further  care  or  prepa- 
ition  was  necessary,  and  the  meat  remained 
*    ;rfectly  sweet,  although  constantly  exposed  to 
6  atmosphere  and  sun.    They  were  obliged  to 
'i-    ix  fresh  water  with  the  brine  lo  prevent  the  meat 
I'    looming  too  salt  lor  present  use. 

An  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  lake  shows  that 
contains  rather  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the 
'i'   ire  chloride  of  sodium,  and  not  more  than  2  per 
[■    int.  of  other  salts,  forming  one  of  the  purest  and 
ost  concentrated  brines  ui  the  world.    Its  spe- 
fic  gravity  is  about  1.17,  but  this  slightly  varies 
I    ith  the  seasons,  being  probably  afiiscted  by  the 
)i    imense  floods  of  fresh  water  which  come  rush- 
g  down  into  it  from  the  mountains  in  the  spring, 
lused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  gorges. 
K    The  western  shore  of  the  lake,  for  a  consider- 

i  )le  distance,  is  lined  with  a  substance  somewhat 
1:  isembling  in  appearance  the  brown,  dried  sea- 
si  leed  of  the  ocean.  Under  the  magnifying  glass, 
I;  Dwever,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  the  larvse,  or 
K  ried  skins  of  a  dipterous  insect.  They  compris- 
\;  i  a  stratum  some  six  inches  in  thickness,  and 
;i  ad  evidently  been  driven  upon  the  shore  at  dif- 
t  |:rent  periods ;  some  appearing  fresher  and  of  a 
6  'ifferent  texture  from  others,  ihe  insects  being  ot 
f.  i  larger  size.  Where  these  larvse  originated  may 
Si   irnish  a  theme  for  curious  speculation.  Nothing 

ving  has  ever  been  detected  in  the  lake,  and  only 
few  large  insects  in  the  brackish  springs,  which 
'  jo  not  at  all  resemble  these  remains  either  in 
[;.  !iape  or  size.  That  they  have  existed  in  almost 
r  icredible  numbei's  is  evident,  as  the  shores  are 
1.  ined  with  the  irskins,  and  the  bottom  in  many  in- 
vi  lances  for  a  long  distance  Irom  the  shore,  is  cov- 
;  Ired  with  them.  In  some  places  ihey  lie  on  the 
:■  ottom  of  the  lake  a  foot  thick,  mixed  up  with  the 
i;   ozy  mud. 

ii  On  the  flats  near  the  west  shore  of  the  lake, 
}   Ir.  Stansbury  and  his  party  discovered  a  large 

eld  of  solid  salt,  which  was  beautifully  cryslal- 
;  ized  upon  the  sand  about  half  an  inch  thick.  The 
s    rystals  were  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter, 

nd"  glittered  in  the  bright  sunshine  like  a  bed 


of  diamonds."  The  evaporation  of  the  shoal  wa- 
ter between  the  island  and  the  main  shore  has  left 
this  beautiful  deposit  of  salt. 

There  are  some  large  islands  in  the  lake,  the 
principal  ones  being  Gunnison,  Antelope,  and 
Stansbury  Islands.  The  latter  is  twenty  miles 
long  and  fifty-seven  in  circumference.  It  is  a 
high  rocky  ridge,  and  attains  a  maximum  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  three  thousand  feet. 

The  buoyant  properties  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake  are  very  remarkable.  Mr.  S.  says  that  a 
man  may  float  stretched  at  full  length  upon  his 
back,  having  his  head,  neck,  both  his  legs  to  the 
knee,  and  both  arms  to  the  elbow  out  of  the  wa- 
ter. If  a  sitting  position  be  assumed,  with  the 
arms  extended  to  preserve  the  equilibrium,  the 
shoulders  will  remain  above  the  surface.  The 
brine  is  so  strong  that  the  least  particle  getting 
into  the  eyes  causes  the  most  acute  pain.  Upon 
one  occasion,  one  of  ihe  party  fell  overboard,  and 
although  a  good  swimmer,  the  sudden  immersion 
caused  him  to  swallow  some  mouthfuls  of  water 
before  rising  to  the  surface.  The  effect  was  a 
most  violent  paroxysm  of  strangling  and  vomiting, 
and  the  man  was  unfit  for  duty  for  some  time 
afterwards. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  water  fit  for  the 
ordinary  |)urposes  of  life  along  the  western  shore 
ol'  the  lake;  and  yet  such  is  the  delightfulness  of 
the  climate,  that  one  may  sleep  in  tiie  open  air 
with  perfect  impunity. 

On  or  near  ihe  eastern  shores  of  the  lake  are  a 
number  of  hot  and  cold  springs.  They  issue  at 
the  foot  of  a  flanking  tower  of  hills,  and  have  ex- 
cavated lor  themselves  a  circular  hole  fifteen  feet 
deep,  with  sloping  sides,  and  a  deep  ch.innel  lead- 
ing into  the  meadow.  There  are  currents  issuing 
between  diflerent  strata  of  conglomerate  and 
limestone,  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  of 
which  one  is  a  hot  sulphur,  a  second  warm  and 
salt,  and  the  third  cool,  drinkable  water. 

At  numerous  places  fine  salt  is  brought  up,  and 
jets  of  gas  emitted  ;  the  salt  forms  an  incrustation 
around  the  hole,  and  is  fine  enough  lor  table  use. 
Three  miles  Irom  the  Salt  Lake  City  is  a  hot 
spring.  From  the  hot  spring  to  the  city  are  nu- 
merous warm  fountains,  that  deposit  gypsum  and 
other  sulphates.  These  waters  give  delightful 
baths,  and  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  several  rivers  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  is  very  productive. 
Lieut.  Gunnison  states  that  a  continuous  field  can 
be  made  from  the  Tempenagos  bottoms  to  the 
Wa-ke-te-ke  Creek,  and  the  Utah  Valley  made  to 
sustain  a  population  of  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  At  different  points  along  the 
rivers  are  magnificent  water  powers. 

The  shore-line  of  the  Lake,  exclusive  of  offsets, 
extends  291  miles. 

We  have  seen  no  statements  as  to  the  depths  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
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As  ihe  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  lor  us  to  notice  some  of  the 
circumstances  which  mark  the  intentions  of  its 
authors  and  abetiors,  and  the  evidences  of  disap- 
probation given  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. In  order  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  profes- 
sion so  loudly  made  by  those  who  were  urging 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  that  it  was  intended  to 
carry  out  the  "great  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment.'   Senator  Chase  from  Ohio    moved  an 


amendment  to  the  provision,  which  leaves  the 
people  of  the  Territory  "  perfectly  free  to  form 
their  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  as  follows, 
"  under  which  the  people  of  the  Territory,  through 
their  appropriate  representatives,  may  exclude 
slavery.^''  This  was  warmly  discussed  by  many 
of  the  Senators,  and  finally  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  thirty-six  to  ten,  thirteen  of  the  thirty-six  being 
Northern  men  from  Northern  States. 

Ajaoiher  amendment  was  offered  to  carry  out 
this  principle  of  self-government,  providing,  for 
the  election  by  the  people  by  ballot,  of  their  go- 
vernor, members  of  council  and  judges;  but  it 
met  with  the  same  fate,  only  ten  Senators  record- 
ing their  names  in  favour  of  it. 

Thus  it  is  proved  conclusively  that  the  very 
men  who  have  put  forth  the  plea  of  self-govern- 
ment,  in  order  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  people, 
and  divert  them  from  detecting  the  wickedness 
concealed  beneath  it,  are  prepared  positively  to 
deny  and  oppose  this  lauded  right,  when  it  is 
brought  to  bear  against  their  nefarious  schemes, 
and  to  place  their  names  upon  record  against  a 
proposition  distinctly  brought  before  them,  to  allow 
the  people  of  the  Territory  in  question,  to  exclude 
slavery. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  famous  Act  of  1787 
relating  to  the  North-western  territory,  it  has 
always  been  the  usage  for  foreigners  settling  in 
any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and 
holding  a  certain  amount  of  land  therein,  after 
two  years'  residence,  to  exercise  the  right  of  suf- 
frage; and  alter  three  years'  residence,  ihey  have 
been  eligible  to  any  office.  This  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  General  Government,  in  order  to  en- 
courage emigraiion  to  the  new  countries,  of  ihose 
who  would  be  likely  to  make  permanent  homes  in 
them,  and  be  interested  in  developing  their  re- 
sources, and  urging  their  improvement,  and  it  has 
been  found  to  answer  the  end  designed.  The 
Nebraska  bill  contained  a  clause  in  conformity 
with  this  long-eslablished  principle,  but  the  slave- 
holders bent  upon  securing  a  firm  footing  for  their 
"  peculiar  institution"  in  the  wide  domain  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  fearing  lest  the  influx 
there  of  those  from  other  countries,  who  having 
lelt  the  evils  of  oppression,  would  naturally  be 
opposed  to  their  man-degrading  system,  and 
might  in  the  exercise  of  self-government  prevent 
the  soil  Irom  being  polluted  by  it,  resolved  to  dis- 
regard and  change  this  cherished  policy  and  us- 
age;  and  accordingly  an  amendment  was  offered 
by  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  to  strike  out  that  part 
of  the  bill,  which  gave  to  all  who  have  taken  an 
oath  or  affirmation  of  their  intention  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  an  oath  or  af 
firmation  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  provisions  of  the  Territorial  Act, 
the  right  to  vote,  &c.,  and  to  provide,  "  that  the 
right  of  suffrage  and  holding  office  shall  be  exer- 
cised only  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  With 
but  very  little  discussion,  this  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  twenty-three  to  twenty-one. 
The  only  thing,  in  the  whole  legislation  upon  this 
bill  in  the  Senate,  which  shows  the  least  respect 
to  the  principles  and  feelings  of  the  people  in  non- 
slaveholding  States,  is  an  amendment  oftered  by 
Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  to  the  section  which 
repeals  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  amend- 
ment  is  as  follows,  "  Provided,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  revive  or  put  in 
lorce  any  law  or  regulation,  which  may  have  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  Act  of  the  6tn  of  March,  1820, 
either  protecting,  establishing,  prohibiting  or  abo- 
lishing slavery."  This  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-five  ayes  to  six  nays.  Its  effect  will  be  to 
remove  any  ground  for  the  plea,  should  the  Ne- 
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braska  bill  pass,  that  slavery  is  authorized  in  the 
Territory  without  any  legislative  action,  by  the 
revival  of  the  old  slave  code  of  Louisiana,  which 
was  in  force  throughout  the  whole  of  that  country, 
prior  to  its  purchase  by  the  United  Slates.  But 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  slaveholders  insist,  and 
it  is  believed  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  now  constituted  would  uphold  their  as- 
sumption, that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  secures  to  them  the  right  to  carry  their  hu- 
man chattels  into  any  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  unless  excluded  therefrom  by  direct 
law,  and  therefore  relying  on  that,  they  can  alibrd 
to  allow  this  provision  to  stand  in  the  present  bill, 
in  order  to  be  made  use  of  by  politicians  at  the 
North,  to  appease  the  indignation,  and,  if  possible, 
to  still  the  clamor  of  their  deceived  and  outraged 
constituents. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  by  a  vote 
of  twenty. nine  (not  one  half  of  the  Senators)  to 
twelve.  Twenty-one  were  absent  or  refused  to 
vote.  The  vote  on  its  final  passage  in  the  Senate 
stood  yeas  37,  nays  14. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  lend  itself  to 
perpetrate  this  gross  violation  of  plighted  faith, 
this  stupendous  fraud  and  outrage  upon  the  rights 
and  principles  of  the  freemen  of  our  country.  The 
pro-slavery  party  is  confident  of  obtaining  a  ma- 
jority by  the  aid  of  votes  from  Northern  and 
Western  States.  It  is  said  Pennsylvania  will  give 
eleven  voii  s  for  it.  Can  it  be?  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Pn  -ident  stands  ready  to  consutiimate  the 
act,  and  wiih  his  cabinet  is  using  the  influence  of 
the  governi-ienl  to  secure  its  accomplishment.  The 
only  hope  is  in  the  determined  opposition  mani- 
fested by  the  people  in  the  free  States,  by  their 
remonstrances,  and  their  resolutions,  passed  in 
ihe  many  meetings  convened  to  give  expression 
to  their  disa|)probaiion  and  detestation  of  the  mea- 
sures proposed.  Such  remonstrances  have  been 
sent  Irom  numerous  and  highly  respectable  bodies. 
Aniong  others  we  may  mention  one  signed  by  one 
liundred  and  forty  of  "  the  clergy"  in  New  York 
city;  another  signed  by  three  thousand  of  "  the 
clergy"  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  from  the  "  Se- 
venth-day liaplisls."  Large  meetings  have  been, 
and  ccuitinue  to  be  held  in  all  parts  of  the  free 
Slates,  in  which  strong  resolutions  against  the  bill 
are  passed.  Five  Slates,  viz.  Maine,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, and  Wisconsin,  liave 
passed  resolutions  against  it,  and  we  have  not  yet 
iieurd  of  but  a  single  petition  in  its  favour.  But 
noiwiihstanding  all  tliis,  we  believe,  the  necessity 
lor  action  against  the  measure  is  as  great  as  ever, 
and  that  much  has  yet  to  be  done  to  convince  the 
represenlutives  Irom  the  free  Stales,  that  their  fate 
as  politicians  will  be  sealed,  if  ihey  truckle  to  the 
slave  power,  and  falter  in  performing  the  duty 
iheir  constituents  now  demand  of  them.  We  trust 
therefore  that  our  readers  cverywiiere  will  con- 
linue  their  elVorts  to  procure  signatures  to  remon- 
strunces  against  the  bill,  and  keep  sending  them 
to  the  members  ol"  the  House. 

The  fiillouing  are  the  resolutions  passed  at  n 
very  large  meeting  of  citizens  ol'  Philadelpliia,  of 
nil  political  parties,  held  on  the  evening  uf  the  14lh 
instant : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  regard  (he  Missouri  Oompromise 
IIS  a  sacred  conipai-t  between  llic  North  and  Kouth,  per- 
luaiiciitly  binding  upon  tlic  honour  und  good  fiiilh  of 
both  parlii'd  i  any  attempt  to  violntc  wliich  should  be 
denounced-by  every  good  citi/.cn  ol' the  I'nion,  to  what- 
ever political  i>arty  and  to  whatever  gcogr-iiihicul  sec- 
tion of  the  country  he  may  belong. 

Resolved,  That  though  we  do  not  ask  that  Congress 
should  interfere  with  the  domestic  and  social  institu- 
tions already  established  in  our  sister  States,  yet,  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  and  teochings  of  the 
founders  of  our  government,  the  authors  of  our  Consti- 


tution, and  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  public  men  from 
the  South  or  the  North,  we  will  ever  regard  slavery  as 
at  best  but  a  necessary  evil  where  it  already  exists,  and 
will  use  our  utmost  clforts  to  prevent  its  spreading  into 
the  new  and  rising  territories  of  the  West. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  Nebraska-Kansas  bill,  now 
before  Congress,  we  recognise  a  measure  avowedly  in- 
tended by  its  authors  to  elfect  a  total  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  to  introduce  and  legalize  slavery  in 
territories  from  which  it  has  been  heretofore  excluded 
l)y  express  contract,  sanctioned  by  national  legislation 
10  abandon  an  immense  and  pre-eminently  fruitful  re- 
gion free  from  it,  lying  above  the  Missouri  line  of  36  deg. 
;iO  min.,  to  the  wasting  and  exhausting  effects  of  slave 
labour,  to  put  it  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  plant- 
er and  capitalist,  and  to  drive  from  it  the  hardy  emi- 
grant from  the  North,  who  does  not  choose  to  enter  into 
a  degrading  and  ruinous  competition  with  that  slave 
labour  which  none  but  the  capitalist  and  the  planter 
can  command. 

"Resolved,  That  by  sanctioning  the  adoption  of  this 
measure,  we  should  be  recording  our  deliberate  appro- 
val of  slavery  as  a  system  meritorious  in  itself,  and  de- 
serving of  our  encouragement  and  support,  and  we  there- 
fore openly  and  solemnly  protest  against  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
an  address  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  to  use  such  other  means  under  the  sanction  of 
these  resolutions  as  may  be  effectual  to  present  strongly 
and  truthfully  the  sentiments  of  this  commonwealth  on 
ihc  subject." 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

By  the  Arabia  and  Washington  steamships,  we  have 
news  from  Liverpool  to  the  2d  inst. 

Great  preparations  continue  to  be  making  in  England 
and  France  for  the  war  with  Russia.  Breadstufi's  still 
on  the  decline. 

SPAIN. — Some  threatening  demonstrations  of  revolt 
and  insurrection  have  taken  place  at  Saragossa. 

INDIA. — The  English  have  taken  possession  of  the 
province  of  Meaday,  in  Burmah,  in  the  name  of  the 
queen. 

CHINA. — The  insurgents  were  at  last  account  closely 
investing  Feentom.  The  French  steamer  Cassini  has 
been  to  Nankin  to  visit  the  insurgents  there.  The  offi- 
cers report  finding  an  army  of  60U,U00  men,  exclusive  of 
a  large  number  of  women  who  perform  military  duty. 
Foreigners  were  allowed  the  public  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion without  molestation. 

MKXKjU. — The  revolution  in  Acapalco  appears  more 
formidable. 

TEXAS. — A  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  interior, 
owing  to  the  low  state  of  the  water. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  storm  of  the  17th  inst.  has 
been  very  severe  to  the  East  and  North.  Much  damage 
has  been  done  in  New  York,  Albany,  Troy  and  Boston. 
At  Troy  many  houses  were  stripped  of  their  roofs,  and 
one  steeple  was  blown  down.  In  Maine  the  roads  were 
filled  with  snow  drifts,  &c.  The  new  railroad  depot  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  was  unroofed. 

Coiincclicul. — A  riot  has  occurred  between  the  students 
of  Yale  College  and  the  citizens  of  New  Haven.  One 
life  lost. 

New  York. — Deaths  in  the  city  last  week,  480. 

I'cnnsylvania. — Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  209. 
47  from  various  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Red  wheat, 
.'jJl.ijj  per  bushel;  white,  f  1.75. 

Vinjiitiu. — At  Norfolk,  the  schooner  Rachel  P.  Brown, 
has  been  condemned,  for  having  been  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade. 

Louisiana. — A  great  fire  at  New  Orleans — loss  nearly 
half  a  million. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Amos  Battey,  agent,  Yt.,  for  Dl.  Ni- 
chol.-!,  $2,  vol.  27,  for  Joshua  1'.  Meader,  §1,  to  2G,  vol. 
27  ;  from  Jos.  W.  Hilibs,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  from  J.  Haines, 
agent,  for  A.  .McCarty,  ?2,  vol.  27;  from  Dl.  P.  (iritiilh, 
agent,  Pa.,  for  W.  Hancock,  Geo.  Smith,  Abm.  Smith, 
W.  Darlington,  Uenj.  Gilbert,  Aarou  Branson,  ;?2  each, 
vol.  27,  and  for  Susan  .McGrcw,  ^52,  to  30,  vol.  28  ;  from 
H.  Knowlcs,  agent,  N.  Y.,  for  C.  A.  Weaver,  !?2,  vol.  27  ; 
from  I'arkcr  Askew,  O.,  per  J.  1).  Wright,  $5,  to  26, 
vol.  20. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Boarding-school 
ol  West-town,  will  meet  m  I'/iilaiUlj^/iia,  on  Sixth-day, 
the  7th  of  Fourth  montii,  at  7  o'clock,  v.  .m.  ;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Instruction,  at  4  r.  u.,  aud  the  Committee  on 
Admissions,  at  6  P.  u. 


The  Visiting  Committee  will  attend  the  semi-anni 
examination  of  the  Schools,  on  Third,  Fourth,  a 
Fifth-days  of  the  same  week. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  Third  mo.  25th,  1854. 


TRACT  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

The   annual  meeting  of  the  Tract  Association 
Friends,  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day  evening,  29th  insi 
at  8  o'clock,  in  the  committee-room.  Mulberry  stre 
meeting-house. 

Friends  interested  in  the  object  of  the  Associatio ' 
are  invited  to  attend. 

Nathan  Kite,  Clerk.  | 
Third  month,  1854.  ; 

  I 

I 

INDIAN  CIVILIZATION.  j 
Wanted,  a  well  qualified  Friend  and  his  wife  to  resi  I 
at  Tunessassah  ;  to  be  engaged  in  managing  the  fan  i 
belonging  to  the  committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Me(  ■ 
ing  ;  and  other  domestic  concerns  of  the  family.  Als 
a  suitable  Friend  to  teach  the  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Elkinton,  N 
377  South  Second  street,  or  Thomas  Evans,  No.  I 
Arch  street. 


WEST  TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  session  of  the  school  will  commence  \ 
Second-day,  the  1st  of  Fifth  month  next.  The  pup  i 
will  be  conveyed  by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  whc| 
conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  and  th(j 
baggage  to  the  school,  on  the  arrival  of  the  mornii 
and  afternoon  cars,  on  Second-day,  the  1st,  and  Thir 
day,  the  2d  of  Fifth  month.  The  cars  leave  the  depi 
south  side  of  Market  street  above  Eighteenth  stre 
(formerly  Schuylkill  Fifth  street,)  at  7^  o'clock,  a.  ) 
and  4  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  agent  of  the  school  will  be 
the  railroad  depot  on  Second  and  Third-day  afternooi 
and  will  furnish  pupils  with  tickets,  and  accompa 
them  to  West  Chester.  Those  who  go  by  the  morm 
train  will  be  furnished  with  tickets  by  a  person  in  i 
tendance.  To  those  who  procure  tickets  as  directi 
the  fare  from  Philadelphia  to  the  school,  including  bn 
gage,  will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  be  charged  to  t 
scholar  at  the  school.  All  baggage  should  be  distim 
ly  marked  West-town,  and  with  the  name  of  the  own 
aud  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  railroad  depot.  A 
plications  for  admission  must  be  made  to  Joseph  Sno 
don,  Superintendent  at  the  school,  or  Joseph  Scatti 
good,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  West-town  office  is  at  Friends'  bookstore,  No. 
Arch  street,  where  all  small  packages  for  the  pupils  1 
before  12  o'clock  on  Seventh-days,  will  be  forward 
All  letters  for  the  pupils  and  others  at  the  school,  shoi 
be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to  Wcst-toivji  Boardin<;-Sch 
West  Chester  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.    Postage  should 
pre-paid,  and  packages  should  be  distinctly  marked  a 
put  up  in  a  secure  manner,  so  that  their  contents  will  : . 
be  liable  to  be  lost  by  handling.    The  stage  will  lei 
West  Chester  during  the  Summer  session,  for  the  schc 
on  Second,  Fourth,  aud  Seventh-days,  on  the  arrival ' 
the  afternoon  cars  from  the  city,  and  from  the  school  i 
West  Chester  on  the  same  days,  to  meet  the  afternc, 
cars  to  Philadelphia.    The  fare  for  each  passenger' 
and  from  West  Chester  by  the  stage,  will  be  25  cei . 
When  special  conveyances  at  other  times  are  provid 
at  the  school,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

West-town,  Third  mo.,  1854. 


A  Female  Teacher  wishes  to  obtain  a  school  in  ; 
country  for  the  approaching  summer.  Inquire  t 
Friends'  bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  16th  of  Third  month,  18  , 
at  West  Chester,  Wili-ia.m  W.  Parker,  of  Pennsbi , 
to  AxxA  Mauy  Darlington,  of  West-town,  Chester  ( , 
Penna. 


Died,  on  the  14th  inst.,  of  pulmonary  disease,  in  e 
22d  year  of  her  age,  Mary  J.,  daughter  of  Enoch  Lc^J, 
a  member  of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meetingjn 
this  city. — In  the  removal  of  this  amiable  and  iuteni- 
iug  young  woman,  the  community  has  lost  one  wh'e 
strong  and  cultivated  mind  atlbrded  a  rational  pros[:t 
of  extensive  usefulness.  But  the  flower  was  nip  d 
before  the  fruit  was  fully  developed. 
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REMARKABLE  DELUSIONS. 

I  (Continued  from  page  218.) 

"About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
reat  excitement  was  caused  among  European 
3WS  by  the  claims  of  Sabbatai  Seva,  who  de- 
ared  that  he  was  the  Messiah  of  that  ancient 
Bople.  Though  renouncing,  in  the  face  of  the 
'onderful  accordance  of  fact  with  prophecy,  the 
emands  of  Jesus  to  be  regarded  as  the  predicted 
[essiah,  that  ancient  people  have  ever  shown  a 
smarkable  disposition  to  believe  in  false  prophets, 
eva  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Smyrna,  and 
fler  a  somewhat  erratic  course  in  the  earlier  pe- 
iod  of  his  life,  declared  himself  to  be  the  Ions- 
xpected  one  of  the  Jews.  He  was  assisted  in 
lis  imposture  by  one  Nathan,  who  personated 
le  character  of  Elijah,  Messiah's  precursor.  The 
eception  succeeded  to  a  large  extent." 

".The  dreadful   extravagances    practised  at 
lunster,  in  1533,  if  not  well  attested,  would 
earn  almost  incredible.    Certain  so-called  reli- 
ionists,  with  whose  impieties  no  sect  in  the  pre- 
ent  day  can  be  legitimately  associated,  proclaim- 
d  that  a  new  Jerusalem  was  to  be  set  up  in  that 
ity,  which  was  to  attract  the  whole  earth  to  its 
nfluence.    As  they  were  pretty  numerous,  and 
lid  not  disdain  the  use  of  carnal  weapons,  they 
lut  down  the  magistrates,  and  occupied  their 
ilaces,  whilst  they  filled  the  whole  city  with 
jxime  and  outrage.  .  .  .  From  Munster,  however, 
ihe  flame  of  disaffection  spread  into  Holland, 
ivhere  John  of  Leyden,  already  notorious  for  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  first  insurrection,  was 
)rocIaimed  the  apostle  of  this  insane  and  danger- 
)us  mission,  attended  by  twelve  disciples,  most  of 
ffhom  were  women.    This  man  claimed,  by  au- 
Ihorily  from  heaven  to  be  king  over  the  whole 
earth,  avowing  that  he  was  commissioned  to  raise 
an  army  which  should  put  down  the  unbelieving 
powers  of  this  world.    He  was  at  length  besieged 
\a  Munster  by  its  bishop,  count  Waldeck.  For 
long  time  the  city  held  out  under  his  influence. 
But  John  of  Leyden  was  at  last  betrayed  ;  an  en- 
trance was  treacherously  effected  into  the  city, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  punished 
'by  exquisite  torments,  their  flesh  being  torn  from 
itheir  bones  with  red-hot  pincers,  whilst  their  man- 
igled  remains  were  exhibited  in  iron  cages.  In 
ithis  insurrection,  joined  as  it  was  by  many  who 
jwere  smarting  under  severe  civil  oppressions,  it.  is 
calculated  that  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  thousand 
perished." 

"The  delusions  possessing  the  body  called 
'Mormonites,  or  Latter-day  Saints,'  are  some  ol 


the  most  extraordinary  of  any  we  have  related. 
This  sect  originated  with  one  Joseph  Smith,  who, 
though  he  was,  perhaps,  at  a  subsequent  time 
partially  the  dupe  of  his  own  delusions,  began  his 
course  as  an  impostor  of  the  blackest  order.  .  .  . 
Joseph  Smith  was  born  in  the  State  of  Vermont, 
(U.  S.)  in  the  year  1805.  .  .  .  The  whole  family 
to  which  he  belonged  were  loose  and  unsettled, 
incapable  of  industrious  application,  and  seeking 
their  livelihood  by  digging  (or  treasures  supposed 
to  be  de|)osited  in  the  earth  by  the  ancient  bucca- 
neers. In  these  exploits  Smith  distinguished 
himself  as  a  clairvoyant.  .  .  .  But  as  deception  is 
suggestive  and  accumulative,  Joseph  Smith  ad- 
vanced from  one  lie  to  another.  He  pretended  to 
receive  visions  from  heaven,  and  though  not  yet 
fourteen  years  old,  he  found  those  who  were  rea- 
dy to  give  credence  to  his  tale.  These  visions, 
however,  did  not  alter  the  course  of  his  life,  which 
was  at  this  time,  according  to  the  admissions  of 
his  own  people,  vain  and  abandoned.  .  .  .  '  The 
Book  of  Mormon'  was  brought  forth  to  the  world 
as  a  new  revelation.  It  professes  to  have  been 
found  written  on  golden  plates,  in  a  mysterious 
character,  which  only  Smith  himself  was  able  to 
read,  and  he  simply  by  a  supernatural  impulse. 
Its  contents  relate  to  different  periods,  and  con- 
tain fifteen  books,  the  productions  of  as  many 
authors." 

"Joseph  Smith,  who  appears  to  have  had  Mo- 
hammed in  his  eye,  and  to  have  imitated  some  of 
his  leading  transactions,  professes  a  new  revela- 
tion ;  declares  that  an  angel  from  heaven  has  di- 
rected him  to  a  Divine  book,  long  hidden  from 
the  world ;  supports  his  declaration  by  bringing 
forward  three  witnesses,  who  avow  they  have 
seen  an  angel,  who  corroborates  Smith's  state- 
ments, and  eight  others  who  declare  that  they 
have  seen  the  golden  volume.  But  it  remains  in- 
visible to  all  other  eyes,  and  is,  as  the  Mormon- 
ites pretend,  divinely  shut  up  from  the  view  of 
all  besides.  On  this  testimony  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon claims  to  be  received  as  a  special  revelation 
from  God." 

"  The  statement  is  so  loose  that  one  wonders 
at  the  amount  of  credit  it  has  received.  There 
was  obviously  nothing  in  Smith's  previous  cha- 
racter to  render  it  unlikely  that  he  should  invent 
the  whole  story.  All  testimonies  concur  in  repre- 
senting his  former  life  to  have  been  abandoned 
and  dissolute,  and  his  own  followers  confess  that 
his  life  was  not  irreproachable  subsequently  even 
to  his  first  revelation." 

"If  we  examine  the  names  of  the  witnesses, 
namely,  of  the  three  affixed  to  the  first  paper,  and 
of  the  eight  subjoined  to  the  second,  we  shall  (ind 
that  of  the  three  first,  one  was  Smith's  amanuen- 
sis, (Cowdery,)  one  probably  either  a  relative  or 
intimate  connexion,  (Whitmer,)  and  one  an  ama- 
nuensis and  a  dupe,  (Harris,)  and  that  of  the 
eight  others,  four  were  Witmer's  and  three  Smith's 
own  family." 

"  It  may  appear  strange  that  an  illiterate  man 
like  Smith  should  have  been  able  to  invent  a  story 
such  as  that  contained  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
But  there  are  other  circumstances  which  explain 
the  wonder.  It  appears  that,  in  the  year  1809, 
one  Solomon  Spaulding,  who  had  been  previously 


a  clergyman,  set  himself  to  compose  a  religious 
tale,  "based  upon  the  assumed  fact  that  the  North 
American  Indians  were  descendants  of  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel.  As  he  proceeded  in  his  story,  he 
read  portions  of  his  manuscript  to  his  neighbours, 
who  became  greatly  interested  in  it,  especially  in 
that  part  in  which  he  fictitiously  related  how  he 
had  found  an  ancient  record,  imitating  the  style 
of  the  Old  Testament.  This  volume  was  after- 
wards put  into  the  hands  of  a  bookseller  for  pub- 
lication, and  whilst  there  was  copied  by  Sidney 
Rigdon,  who  it  is  to  be  observed  was  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Mormon  imposture.  Spauld- 
ing's  brother  declared  that  the  pretended  Scrip- 
tures were  altogether  compiled  from  his  deceased 
brother's  manuscript.  The  widow  of  Spaulding 
bore  the  same  testimony ;  and  it  is  added  that  the 
neighbours  to  whom  the  original  tale  had  been 
read,  instantly  recognized  the  production  with 
which  they  had  been  heretofore  familiar  as  incor- 
porated in  the  Book  of  Mormon  which  came  forth 
from  Joseph  Smith  as  a  new  revelation  from  hea- 
ven. Rigdon  denied,  indeed,  the  whole  transac- 
tion, but  in  so  abusive  a  style  and  manner  as  by 
no  means  to  add  to  our  conviction  of  his  vera- 
city. 

"The  manner  in  which  this  pretended  revela- 
tion is  compiled,  is  extremely  clumsy  and  illite- 
rate. Such  phrases  as  the  following  are  frequent : 
'I  saith  unto  them' — '  these  things  had  not  ought 
to  be' — '  ye  saith  unto  him' — '  ye  are  like  unto 
they.'  The  mariner's  compass  is  spoken  of  as 
having  piloted  these  ancient  Israelites  upon  their 
voyage,  though  well  known  not  to  have  been  ap- 
plied as  a  nautical  instrument  until  many  ages 
later  than  the  professed  period.  The  Messiah  is 
called  by  names  not  known  at  all  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  and  of  well-known  Greek  origin. 

"  If  the  Book  of  Mormon  have  any  moral  pow- 
er, it  is  derived  from  its  appropriation  of  scriptu- 
ral truth  which  it  admits,  though  its  interpretation 
grossly  garbles  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume. 
It  receives  the  doctrine  of  atonement  and  of  pun- 
ishment for  sin,  and  it  avows  a  code  of  pure  mo- 
rality. But  certain  allegations  borne  to  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  its  followers,  even  of  Smith  him 
self,  have  tended  to  throw  considerable  suspicion 
upon  the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  of  its  apos- 
ties.  Mormonism  enunciates  an  entirely  new 
system  of  church  government,  dividing  its  priest- 
hood into  two  branches,  each  consisting  of  many 
officers — the  Melchisedec  and  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood.  In  these  offices,  Joseph  Smith,  as  might 
be  expected,  bears  the  pre-eminence.  It  lays 
great  stress  on  baptism  for  remission  of  sins.  It 
regards  the  church  as  a  living  interpreter  of  re- 
velation. It  interprets  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
literally,  never  symbolically.  It  therefore  be- 
lieves that  God  possesses  a  human  form,  which 
doctrine  is  avowed  in  all  its  creeds  and  cate- 
chisms. It  sets  up  a  great  scheme  of  worldly 
polity,  to  which  it  believes  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  will  become  ultimately  subject,  and 
which  affords  peculiar  advantages  to  its  founders 
and  leaders.  It  declares  that  'no  one  can  possi- 
bly be  saved  and  reject'  its  messages.  .  .  .  Of  all 
spiritual  religion — the  religion  of  the  heart — it  is 
mainly  ignorant,  the  visible  and  external  being 
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the  leading  object  of  iis  ambition.  How  diflerent 
from  the  system  of  which  it  slinll  not  be  said, 
'  Lo  here,  or  lo  there,'  but  whose  seat  is  ivithin! 
Only  the  religion  which  can  change  men's  hearts 
is  that  which  can  convert  the  world." 

I'l'ci  \>e.  coiiliiiiicilO 

A  Fugitive  Slave. — As  the  steamship  Keystone 
State  was  entering  the  Delaware  Bay  on  the  17th 
ult.,  a  coloured  man  was  discovered  secreted  out- 
side of  the  vessel,  beneath  the  guards.  He  con- 
lessed  lo  being  a  fugitive  slave,  and  had  secreted 
himself  where  he  was  found  on  Wednesday,  prior 
to  ihe  steamship  starting  from  Savannah,  and  had 
therelbre  occupied  that  position  about  forty-eight 
hours.  It  is  most  astonishing  how  he  could  have 
survived  the  exposure,  as  during  the  heavy  wea- 
ther encountered,  he  must  have  been  almost  con- 
stantly drenched  by  the  waves.  He  had  some 
bread  in  his  pocket,  which  had  become  saturated 
wiih  water,  so  as  to  become  useless.  The  fugi- 
tive was  lodged  in  the  jail  at  New  Castle,  to 
await  the  orders  of  his  owner  at  Savannah. — 
Ledger. 

[VVe  have  since  heard  that  this  poor  man  claims 
to  be  free,  and  narrates  many  circumstances  that 
make  his  claim  probable.  An  investigation  is 
taking  place  which,  we  trust,  will  result  in  setting 
him  at  liberty. — Ed.  of '■'■The  Friend.'"} 

Furs  and  Skins. — A  great  trade  is  done  in 
these  on  the  Missouri  river  and  at  St.  Louis,  and 
much  romantic  incident  as  well  as  wealth  is  con- 
nected with  the  traffic. 

The  silver  fox  is  /bund  only  on  or  near  the 
mountain  tops,  where  the  colour  is  perpetual. 
The  trappers  lake  them  principally  from  the 
Utah,  Sierra  Nevada,  and  other  portions  of  the 
dividing  ridge  west  of  Calilbrnia  and  Oregon. 
Even  there,  however,  ihey  are  rare.  The  fur  ol 
the  silvery  gray  is  larger,  thicker,  and  finer  than 
that  of  any  other  fox.  It  derives  its  chief  value, 
however,  I'roni  its  extraordinary  and  beautiful 
colour.  Tho  skins,  when  pure,  will  readily  com- 
mand from  ^100  to  $150.  They  are  used  for 
muffs,  and  for  trimming  fi  male  articles  of  dress. 
The  Democrat  says  that  the  fur  trade  has  de- 
clined in  importance  within  the  last  twelve  years. 
At  that  period,  fur  was  held  at  $6  and  $8  per  lb., 
but  it  is  now  generally  superseded  by  silk  and 
plush.  Twelve  years  ago,  no  hat  was  fashion- 
able that  was  not  of  beaver,  and  the  cost  of  a 
good  beaver  hat  in  St.  Louis  was  from  $14  to 
825;  and  of  caps,  made  of  otter  skin,  $15  and 
820,  and  even  more.  Since  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  beaver,  that  kind  of  game  has  been  visi- 
bly on  tho  increase.  Hufi'alo  and  other  large 
game,  however,  do  not  increase.  They  have  or 
are  rapidly  abandoning  the  large  extent  of  plains 
over  which  the  immigration  pours.  Being  thus 
herded  in  a  narrow  compass,  the  supply  must  be- 
gin materially  to  fail  in  ilu;  course  ol  a  few  years. 
— Frovi  ihe  I'lough,  the  Loom  and  tlie  Anvil. 


"  A  truly  humble  person  is  not  offended,  but 
pleased  with  u  detection  of  his  errors,  if  in  th'' 
manner  of  exjiosing  iIk  ni,  ihe  laws  of  friendship 
and  decorum  an;  not  violiiied  by  unkindness  and 
disaimulniion.  'I'hc  resentments  of  a  false  humi- 
lity, coniinuolly  contradict  its  pretensions,  when 
its  sincerity  is  put  lo  the  proof.  True  iiumiliiy 
leads  us  lo  lt>ok  for  ilie  cause  of  our  trials 
at  home;  a  false  humilily  lo  hunt  for  it  abroad. 
Heoce  it  is,  that  wiih  llie  former,  nil  things  work 
together  for  good — whilr  pride  makes  us  lose  the 
benefit  intended  us,  by  impiiliiig  our  disturbances 
to  any  one  sooner  than  lo  ourselves. ' 


For  "  The  IViend." 

Biographical  Sketches  for  the  Yoang; 

Intending  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Cross,  to  all  other  attainments. 

J.  HERVEY. 

When  great  talents  and  learning  are,  from  pure 
motives,  and  in  true  humility,  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  truth  and  religion,  they  become  accept- 
able  offerings  in  the  Divine  sight,  and  often  emi- 
nently promote  the  good  of  mankind.  But  when 
we  misapply  these  qualifications,  make  them  sub- 
servient to  pride  and  vanity,  or  attribute  to  them 
an  efficacy  in  producing  virtue  and  happiness  that 
does  not  belong  to  their  nature;  they  occasion  us 
to  consume  our  time  in  earnestly  doing  nothing, 
or  that  which  is  worse  than  nothing;  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  bitter  regret  in  the  winding  up  of 
life. 

The  worth  and  importance  of  those  advantages 
are  lamentably  overrated,  if  our  estimation  of 
them  is  so  high,  and  pursuit  so  earnest,  as  to  dis- 
pose us  to  undervalue,  to  postpone,  or  disregard, 
that  most  interesting  injunction  of  our  Lord : 
"Seek  ye  first  (early,  and  in  preference  to  all 
other  things)  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righte- 
ousness;" remembermg  that  this  is  "  the  one  thing 
needlul." 

Whilst  the  mind  is  occupied  with  the  vanity 
and  intricacy  of  speculation  and  literary  engage- 
ments, and  the  heart  elated  ivith  the  flattering  dis- 
tinctions which  they  produce,  we  may  not  be  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  the  tendency  to  that  fatal  effect ; 
but  when  the  close  of  our  day  approaches,  and 
the  retrospect  of  life  is  made;  we  shall  forma 
true  estimate  of  the  worth  of  all  sublunary  attain- 
ments and  possessions.  We  shall  then  perceive 
that  to  have  our  conversation  in  the  world,  with 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity;  to  "receive  the 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little  child  ;"  and  to 
secure  an  incorruptible  inheritance  ;  are  things  of 
infinitely  greater  moment,  than  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  mind  and  body  that  this  world  can  pos- 
sibly bestow. 

J.  Hervey,  when  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  wrote 
thus  to  an  intimate  friend:  "My  health  is  con- 
tinually upon  the  decline,  and  the  springs  of  lile 
are  all  relaxing.  My  age  is  removed  and  depart- 
ed from  me  as  a  shepherd's  tent.  Medicine  is 
baffled  ;  and  my  physician,  who  is  a  dear  friend 
to  his  patient,  and  a  lover  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
pities,  but  cannot  succour  me. 

"  Now  1  apprehend  myself  near  the  close  of 
life,  and  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  with  eternity  full  in  my  view,  perhaps  my 
dear  friend  would  be  willing  to  know  my  senti- 
ments in  this  solemn  situation  ;  at  such  a  juncture 
the  mind  is  most  unprejudiced,  and  the  judgment 
not  so  liable  to  be  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  worldly 
objects. 

"  I  have  been  too  fond  of  reading  everything 
valuable  and  elegant  that  has  been  penned  in  our 
language;  and  have  been  peculiarly  charmed  with 
the  historians,  orators,  and  poets  of  antiquity  ;  but 
were  1  to  renew  my  studies,  I  would  take  leave  ol 
those  accomplished  tri/lcs;  1  would  resign  the  de- 
lights of  modern  wits,  aviusemejil  u7ul  eloquence, 
and  devote  my  attention  lo  the  scriptures  ol'iruih. 
1  would  bit  with  much  greater  assiduity  at  my 
Divine  Master's  feet,  and  desire  lo  know  nothinii 
but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified." 


spirit;  and  he  did  not  strive  in  vain;  for  sot 
roughly  was  nature  subdued  by  Divine  gra 
that  for  many  years  before  his  death  it  is  belie> 
neither  friend  nor  foe  could  charge  him  w 
being  out  of  temper  on  any  provocation  whatev 
— Selected. 


John  Fletcher. — This  distinguished  man,  al- 
though conspicuously  lowly  in  heart,  was  by 
nature  a  man  of  strong  passions,  and  prone  to 
anger  in  particular,  itisomuch  that  it  is  said  he 
has  frequently  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
buihcd  in  tears,  imploring  victory  over  his  own 


For  "'i'lie  Friend 

TRUE  SILENCE. 
There  may  be  an  entire  cessation  of  labour  a 
every  other  visible  employment,  and  yet  the  m: 
be  tossed  as  by  a  tempest,  amid  the  turbulence 
worldly  matters,  and  entirely  incapable  of  obta 
ing  a  quiet,  composed  and  passive  state.  1 
impotence  of  man  is  so  great,  that  he  is  entin 
powerless  in  commanding  a  state  of  true  silei 
when  he  desires  it;  and  it  is  only  through 
condescending  mercy  of  One,  who  formerly 
buked  the  waves  when  His  disciples  were  afr 
of  perishing  from  their  agitated  condition,  that 
fluctuating  and  troubling  thoughts  can  be  allay 
and  a  peaceful  calm  produced. 

His  disciples  in  that  day  were  marvellously 
livered  from  danger,  and  comforted  by  His  p 
sence ;  and  at  this  time  also,  it  remains  to  be 
experience  of  His  devoted  followers,  as  they  < 
unto  Him  for  help,  to  realize  all  turbulent  cogi 
lions  to  be  quieted,  and  a  holy  calm  prevail  o  j 
the  sea  of  mental  commotion,  when  it  plea 
Him  to  arise  for  our  deliverance,  and  with  ' 
availing  language,  "  Peace,  be  still,"  produce] 
heavenly  stillness,  ruling  the  waves  of  commoti 
and  spreading  a  covering  of  serenity,  j 
in  our  assemblies  for  Divine  worship,  how  , 
capable  we  are  m  our  own  strength  of  command  j 
this  serenity,  without  the  aid  of  that  powerful  inl. 
ence  which  can  control  all  wandering  though; 
unless  the  same  blessed  Master  is  with  us  to  as  !: 
in  subduing  every  turbulent  cogitation  and  mij: 
the  spirit  subject  to  his  power,  we  do  not  ex| 
rience  deliverance,  and  are  totally  unable  to  wi- 
ship  acceptably  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh, 
may  meet  together  in  an  orderly  manner,  and 
quietly,  endeavouring  after  a  qualification  to  w 
ship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  but  unl 
there  is  a  continual  engagement  of  mind  toi 
faithful  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesusjt 
all  times,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled,  when  ill 
assembled,  to  present  our  bodies  a  living  sacritp 
holy  and  acceptable  unto  God  as  our  reasonai! 
service,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  to  realize  ■! 
true  anointing,  or  witness  a  display  of  that  in- 
vellous  Power,  to  our  humbling  admiration,  whji 
only  is  sufficient  to  allay  every  corroding  i|l 
disquieting  thought. 

What  adorable  condescension  to  our  lost  ti 
undone  condition  !    What  a  wonderful  manifes 
tiou  of  infinite  love  and  mercy  is  that,  which  vi 
exemplified  in  the  scheme  for  our  redempti( 
that  when  man  through  disobedience  and  tra 
gression  had  lost  the  substance  of  enjoyment, 
blessed  Son  of  God  should  so  far  commisera 
us,  as  to  be  willing  to  partake  of  flesh  and 
attendant  sorrows,  and  even  to  undergo  a  pain 
and  reproachful  death  for  our  benefit,  that  we 
and  through  Him,  as  we  take  diligent  heed 
his  holy  power  and  example,  might  be  enabled 
pass  from  death  unto  lile.    While  personally 
earth  His  holy  touch  healed  the  sick,  restored 
lame  and  gave  sight  to  the   blind,  in)partS 
strength  to  the  weak,  even  raising  the  dead  ;p 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  we  are  quickened  at  the  pj- 
sent  time,  if  we  apply  unto  Him,  in  sinceiy 
and  truth  ;  our  infirmities  are  healed,  and  we 
strengthened  to   iollow  Him  rejoicing  on  e 
way.   For  His  matchless  goodness  whatgratitie 
should  arise,  considering  our  entire  and  total  • 
pendencc  upon  Him  lor  mercy  and  help,  un  a 
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d<|;re  to  praise  Him  not  only  in  words,  but  by  a 
pi3  life  and  holy  walk,  with  a  daily  concern 
nie  and  more  to  be  clothed  with  His  heavenly 
g  ments, — constancy,  firmness,  patience  under 
si  ering,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  a  prayerful  soli- 
c  ide  even  for  our  enemies,  and  a  meek  and  quiet 
s|  it,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great  price. 

I  is  not  the  praise  of  the  lips,  when  the  heart 
issar  from  Him,  to  which  He  will  condescend  to 
hjrken ;  but  when  there  is  an  earnest  desire  to 
SI  mit  ourselves  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  hea- 
vily Potter,  under  a  sense  of  our  need.  He  will 
dibiless  meet  with  us,  strengthen  and  confirm 
0  resolutions,  and  from  the  dark  recesses  of 
tl  CEtrlh,  fashion  us,  as  we  cleave  to  Him,  into 
T  sels  of  the  sanctuary,  fit  to  have  a  place  in  the 
81'ilual  temple  of  the  New  Jerusalem,    But  oh  ! 
Utwe  may  ever  remember,  though  this  salva- 
:  til  is  not  of  ourselves,  much  devolves  upon  us: 
b  must  diligently  heed  the  directions  of  the  dear 
lister,  adhere  to  his  instructions,  and  be  careful 
t(;o  forth  on  his  errands,  under  the  strength  and 
ahoritywhich  he  imparts.    Watchfulness,  dili- 
gice,  and  the  single  eye  to  him,  are  indispensa- 
b  for  our  prosperity,  under  his  benign  counsel 
a  l  help  inwardly  manifested  for  our  salvation  ; 
fi  \ve  read,  "  What  man  knoweth  the  things  of 
n,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  1 
n  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but 
Spirit  of  God."— {1  Cov.  ii.  11.)    It  is  by 
fing  strict  attention  to  this  Seed  of  life,  that  we 
mercifully  sanctified,  justified,  and  redeemed 
TJ  all  iniquity,  and  ihat  we  become  heirs  to 
blessed  promise;  "To  him  that  overcometh, 
1  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as 
Iso  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Fa- 
r  in  his  throne."— (Rev.  iii.  21.) 
Y.,  Third  mo.,  1854. 


From  the  Leisur*  Hour. 

BLAISE  PASCAL. 

ilaise  Pascal  was  born  on  the  19th  of  June, 
JJ5.  His  father,  Etienne  Pascal,  was  a  man  ol 
oisiderable  acquirement  and  mathematical  talent, 
dl  Blaise  being  an  only  son,  his  education  was 
ciducted  entirely  under  the  superintendence  ol 
l!  father,  who  indeed  was  his  only  insiructor. 
1e  boy  from  his  earliest  years  displayed  marks 
dextraordinary  ability.  His  infantile  questions 
un  the  nature  of  things  and  their  causes  sur- 
jsed  all  who  heard  them.  Nor  was  he  satisfied 
*h  common  reasons,  but  if  not  thoroughly  con- 
y'iced  of  their  justice,  he  searched  earnestly  for 
Inself  until  he  recognized  the  true.  Having  re- 
rirked  that  a  glass,  when  struck  by  a  knile  or 
(ler  instrument,  gives  out  a  sound  which  ceases 
(  the  application  of  the  hand,  the  child  directed 
li  thoughts  towards  discovering  the  cause,  and 
!  eleven  years  of  age  he  composed  a  treatise  on 
iund,  wonderful  for  its  clear  and  logical  rea- 
ding. 

M.  Pascal,  as  we  have  before  observed,  was 
irned  in  the  mathematics.  He  wished  his  son 
i|  be  proficient  in  the  languages,  and  knowing  the 
sorbing  nature  of  mathematical  inquiry,  he  re- 
ived, if  possible,  to  keep  Blaise  ignorant  of  geo- 
j2try  until  such  period  as  he  had  mastered  the 
jUin,  Greek,  and  other  languages.  He  there- 
we  removed  all  books  on  the  subject  from  the 
'ach  of  the  boy,  and  refrained  in  his  presence 
3in  conversing  on  it  with  his  friends.  Even 
ese  precautions  were  useless.  The  child's  curi- 
ity  was  excited,  and  he  often  entreated  his  father 
permit  him  to  learn  mathematics  ;  but  M.  Pas- 
il  always  refused,  promising  at  the  same  time 
at  he  would  teach  him  in  due  course,  as  a  re- 
ard  lor  his  advancerpent  in  Greek  and  Latin. 


One  day,  Blaise  asked  his  father  what  was  the 
meaning  of  geometry.  He  was  answered,  that  it 
is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  extent  of  bodies  ; 
their  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and  the  way  to 
make  figures  in  a  precise,  just  manner,  together 
with  the  method  of  finding  out  their  relations  one 
with  another.  Having  given  this  explanation, 
M.  Pascal  forbad  his  son  to  mention  the  subject 
again. 

Blaise,  however,  if  he  might  not  speak  about 
geometry,  could  not  help  thinking  and  dreaming 
about  it.  His  hours  of  recreation  were  complete- 
ly absorbed  with  these  reflections,  and  he  amused 
himself  by  drawing  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  all 
kinds  of  geometrical  figures  on  the  floor  of  his 
play-room.  One  day,  while  so  occupied,  his  fa- 
ther chanced  to  open  the  door  of  his  apartment 
without  being  seen,  and  to  his  surprise  found  his 
son  on  his  hands  and  knees  in  the  midst  of  his 
favourite  employment.  But  much  greater  was 
the  astonishment  of  M.  Pascal  when  he  discover- 
ed that  the  boy,  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  and 
without  knowing  the  name  of  one  geometrical 
figure,  had  arrived  as  far  as  the  thirty-second 
proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and  de- 
monstrated that  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle 
taken  together  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Being  asked  what  made  him  think  of  such  a 
thing,  he  answered  that  he  had  previously  demon- 
strated such  and  such  a  truth,  which  had  led  him 
on  to  further  inquiry,  and  so  he  explained  the 
course  of  his  researches  from  perfect  demonstra- 
tions back  to  his  first  principles,  axioms,  and  de- 
finitions. 

The  happy  father,  struck  by  the  grandeur  and 
force  of  his  son's  genius,  left  him  in  silence,  and 
hastened  to  the  house  of  his  intimate  friend  M. 
Le  Paillens.  This  gentleman  observing  him 
greatly  agitated,  even  to  tears,  begged  to  know 
the  cause  of  his  sorrow. 

M.  Pascal  replied:  "I  do  not  weep  for  grief, 
but  for  joy.  You  know  the  pains  I  have  taken 
to  prevent  my  son  obtaining  any  knowledge  of 
geometry,  lest  his  mind  might  be  distracted  from 
his  other  studies ;  yet  see  what  he  has  done." 

The  whole  history  was  then  related,  and  how, 
as  it  were,  the  boy  had  of  himself  invented  a  sys- 
tem of  mathematics.  M.  Le  Paillens  recommend- 
ed that  this  ardent  thirst  for  mathematical  truth 
should  no  longer  be  repressed ;  and  Euclid's 
"  Elements  of  Geometry"  were  accordingly  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Blaise  Pascal  for  his  recreative 
readinjr.  He  went  through  this  book  without  re- 
quiring  any  explanations.  At  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  composed  his  "  Treatise  on  Conic  Sec- 
tions," a  work  of  such  acuteness,  that  the  cele- 
brated Descartes  would  never  believe  that  it  was 
the  unassisted  production  of  a  mere  boy. 

During  this  period  he  continued  his  studies  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  also  in  logic  and  other  depart- 
ments of  philosophy,  in  all  of  which  he  made 
great  progress.  His  application  was  so  constant 
and  excessive,  that  his  health  began  to  suffer  at 
ihe  age  of  eigh  een.  About  this  time  he  construct- 
ed  an  arithmetical  machine,  by  which,  without 
any  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  all  kinds  of  compu- 
tations may  be  performed  with  ease. 

Father  Mersenne  having  proposed  to  the  world 
a  very  difficult  problem,  which  defied  the  efTorts 
of  the  most  famous  men  of  the  day  to  solve,  Pas- 
cal, then  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  not  twenty 
years  old,  gave  the  right  solution,  having  first 
offered  a  reward  of  four  hundred  francs  to  any 
one  who  could  lully  resolve  it. 

Torricelli,  an  Italian  mathematician,  performed 
some  interesting  experiments  with  relerence  to 
the  air,  which  led  Pascal  to  turn  his  attention  to- 
wards the  subject,  and  he  confirmed  the  truth 


established  by  the  Italian's  researches.  This 
occasioned  the  publication  of  his  "  Treatise  on 
the  Weight  and  Density  of  the  Air,"  which  was 
shortly  followed  by  another  on  the  "  Equilibrium 
of  Fluids." 

His  sister,  Madame  Perier,  informs  us,  that 
immediately  after  this,  when  he  was  bat  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  the  providence  of  God  induced 
him  to  read  some  religious  books.  He  became, 
by  these  means,  thoroughly  convinced  that  Chris- 
tianity obliges  us  to  live  alone  far  God  and  his 
glory ;  and  this  truth  appeared  to  him  so  evident, 
so  necessary,  and  so  useful,  that  he  terminated, 
without  regret,  all  his  scientific  researches,  and 
resolved  from  that  time  forth  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely  to  the  service  of  religion.  We  need  hardly 
observe,  however,  that  even  scientific  studies 
might  have  been  pursued  by  him  in  a  religious 
spirit. 

Pascal  had  a  great  desire  to  write  a  compre- 
hensive and  profound  work  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity.  It  was,  however,  never  completed  ; 
but,  after  his  death,  many  fragments  of  it  vvere 
lound  written  on  detached  pieces  of  paper,  and 
these  are  now  published  in  a  volume,  under  the 
title  of  Pascal's  "Thoughts." 

Besides  these  "  Thoughts,"  Pascal  has  left  an- 
other work,  the  "  Provincial  Letters,"  writteq 
against  the  Jesuits.  This  has  been  characterized 
as  the  most  admirable  prose  work  in  the  French 
language;  and  when  the  learned  and  eloquent 
Bossuet  was  asked,  which  among  all  the  books  in 
the  world  he  would  most  like  to  have  been  the 
author  of,  he  instantly  replied,  "  The  Provincial 
Letters." 

Pascal  had  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  it  is  even  said  that  he  knew  them  by 
heart.  His  charity  towards  the  poor  was  un- 
bounded ;  and  when  he  was  reproached  one  day 
for  his  profusion  in  alms-giving,  as  sure  eventu- 
ally  to  bring  him  to  poverty,  he  simply  replied : 
"  1  have  frequently  remarked,  that  however  poor 
a  man  may  be,  when  dying  he  seldom  fails  to 
leave  something  behind  him." 

For  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  Pascal 
was  a  great  sufferer,  and  throughout  his  resigna- 
tion was  most  exemplary.  Madame  Perier,  his 
beloved  sister,  and  her  family,  came  to  reside  in 
the  house  adjoining  his  during  his  last  illness.  At 
this  time  Pascal  had  living  with  him  a  poor  man, 
his  wife  and  little  son,  to  whom  he  had  given  up 
one  of  his  apartments  entirely  out  of  charity.  It 
happened  that  the  little  boy  became  ill  of  the 
small-pox;  and  Madame  Perier  coming  in  every 
day  to  visit  her  brother,  it  was  feared  that  the 
disease  might  prove  dangerous  to  her  children.  It 
was  therefore  proposed  to  remove  the  sick  child ; 
but  this  Pascal  would  by  no  means  permit,  affirm- 
ing that  there  would  be  less  risk  for  himself  to 
quit  the  house.  He  was  accordingly  removed  to 
his  sister's,  and  a  few  days  after,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  this  great  and  worthy  man  died, 
trusting  for  salvation  in  the  Saviour. 

The  character  of  Blaise  Pascal  is  one  we  love 
to  contemplate.  It  presents  to  our  view  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  combination  of  the  most  lofiy  intellec- 
tual endowments,  profound  thought,  extensive 
scientific  acquirements,  and  a  clear  and  logical 
understand. ng,  with  true  and  self-denying  devo- 
tion to  the  service  of  God.  He  was  born  in  a 
church  full  of  error  and  corruption,  but,  along 
with  his  brother  Jansenists,  may  be  considered 
as  having  been  in  heart  a  protestunt. 

"  It  is  an  important  precept  to  abstain  from  do- 
ing a  wrong  thing  whenever  wo  perceive  it  in 
time,  and  when  we  do  not,  to  bear  the  humiliatioa 
of  the  truth  courageously.    If  a  fault  is  perceived 
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before  it  is  committed,  we  must  see  to  it  that  we 
do  not  resist  and  quench  the  Spirit  of  God,  advis- 
ing of  us  inwardly.  The  Spirit  is  easily  offend- 
ed,  and  very  jealous;  He  desires  to  be  listened  to 
and  obeyed ;  He  retires  if  He  be  displeased  ;  the 
slightest  resistance  to  Him  is  a  wrong,  for  every- 
thing must  yield  to  Him.  Faults  of  haste  and 
frailty  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  when 
we  sliut  cur  ears  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of 
Ciirist  speaking  in  the  depths  of  the  heart." 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  ttie  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

THOMAS  WYNNE. 

Thomas  Wynne,  before  his  removal  to  Ame- 
rica, resided  at  Caerwis,  in  Flintshire,  North 
Wales.  He  was  early  convinced  of  the  Truth, 
and  was  an  able  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
In  1681,  we  find  Richard  Davies  calling  upon  his 
•  friend  Thomas  Wynne,'  who  lived  not  far  from 
Bishop  Lloyd's  residence,  and  obtaining  his  com- 
pany in  a  visit  to  that  dignitary.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1662,  about  the  time  ol  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  Cliarles  Lloyd,  Thomas  Wynne,  Rich- 
ard Davies,  George  Whitehead  and  others,  called 
on  Lord  Hide  about  the  sufferings  of  Friends  in 
England,  particularly  at  Bristol,  and  had  a  satis- 
factory opportunity.  "  The  number  of  prisoners 
on  a  list  delivered  to  Lord  Hide,  to  be  presented 
to  the  king,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  ;  of  which  there  were  eighteen  aged  women, 
from  sixty  and  upwards,  and  eight  children.  In 
the  latter  end  of  the  list  it  was  said,  '  Blessed  are 
the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy 

Soon  after  Yearly  Meeting,  Thomas  Wynne 
must  have  sailed  for  America.  He  was  at  the 
first  Monthly  Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  Elev 
enth  month  9th,  1682,  and  was  one  of  those  ap- 
pointed to  select  a  site  for  a  meeting-house,  and 
to  consider  of  the  manner  and  form  of  the  build- 
ing. He  was  elected  one  of  the  first  Assembly  of 
the  Province,  which  met  at  Chester,  Tenth  month 
4th,  1682,  and  of  the  second,  which  assembled  in 
Philadelphia,  First  month  12th,  and  again  Eighth 
month  24th,  1683.  Of  this  last  assembly  he  was 
chosen  speaker.  His  business  in  Philadelphia 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  a  surveyor;  and 
he  was,  according  to  Proud,  "  a  person  of  note 
and  good  character."  Whiting  says  that  he  was 
*'  an  aniicnt,  eminent  public  Friend." 

Before  his  removal  to  America,  lie  had  employ 

ed  his  pen  in  defence  of  the  Truth  he  professed 

His  first  essay  as  an  author  was  printed  in  1677 

and  was  entitled,  "The  antiquity  of  the  Quakers 

proved  out  of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth."  This 

brought  forth  an  antagonist  with  an  abusive  attack 

on  the  book  and  the  Quakers.    The  title  of  this 

attack,  as  we  learn  from  Thomas  Wynne's  reply 

to  it,  WU8,  "Work  lor  a  Cooper."    In  1679 

Tiiomas  came  out  with  a  delence  and  answer  to 

his  opponent  twice  as  large  as  his  orignal  work 

It  was  culled,  "An  anlichrislian  conspiracy  de 

teclcd,  and  Satan's  champion  defeated  ;  being 

reply  to  an  envious,  scurillous  libel,  called  Work 

for  a  Coo[)er,  &ic 

In  America  he  was  much  employed  in  religious 

mailers,  as  well  as  in  public  all'uirs.    lie  was  one 

appointed  by  ids  brethren  to  prejiare  a  brief,  yet 

full  account  of  the  order  of  Society  in  the  meet 

ing«  for  discipline  in  England,  that  ii  might  be  for  j  counties.  To  represent 
the  government  of  the  meetings  here.    Tiic  vari- 1  first  of  1688,  he  was 


terfere  with  his  religious  duties,  In  the  Fifth 
month,  1684,  he  laid  before  his  Friends  at  their 
Monthly  Meeting,  a  prospect  he  had  of  paying  a 
visit  with  his  wile  to  England,  on  business,  and 
requesting  their  consent.  The  meeting  consider- 
ing the  matter  agreed  thereto,  and  directed  a  cer- 
tificate to  be  prepared  to  Friends  in  "  England, 
Wales  and  elsewhere,"  signifying  that  Friends 
were  consenting  to  his  departure. 

Thomas  Wynne  had  married  a  widow,  Eliza- 
beth Rowden,  and  a  daughter  of  her's  of  the  same 
name  with  the  mother,  being  about  accomplishing 
her  marriage  with  John  Brock,  the  parents  delay- 
ed sailing  until  the  Sixth  month,  that  they  might 
be  with  them  on  that  important  occasion.  Ed- 
ward Jones,  a  valuable  friend  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Schuylkill,  belonging  to  what  was  after- 
wards called  Harford  or  Haverford  Monthly 
Meeting,  had  married  it  appears  another  daughter 
of  Elizabeth  Rowden,  or  one  of  Thomas  Wynne's 
We  find  this  extract  given  in  Proud,  under  date 
1683,  as  a  note  to  William  Penn's  account  of  the 
province.  "  Edward  Jones,  son-in-law  to  Thomas 
Wynne,  living  on  the  Sculkil,  had,  with  ordinary 
cultivation,  for  one  grain  of  English  barley,  sev 
enty  stalk  and  ears  of  barley  :  and  it  is  common 
in  this  country,  from  one  bushel  sown,  to  reap 
forty,  often  fifty,  and  sometimes  sixty,  and  three 
pecks  of  wheat  sow  an  acre  here." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Thomas  Wynne 
and  wife  accompanied  William  Penn  to  England 
in  the  Ketch  Endeavour,  which  sailed  from  Phila 
delphia  on  the  12th  of  the  Sixth  month,  and  which 
after  a  voyage  of  about  seven  weeks,  made  her 
port  in  England.  We  have  little  information  re 
specting  his  labours  in  that  journey,  but  we  find 
him  in  the  Ninth  month  in  London.  On  the  23d 
of  that  month,  his  friend  William  Gibson,  who 
had  written  a  postscript  to  his  last  publication, 
was  buried.  A  meeting  was  held  on  this  occa 
White-harl-court  meeting-house,  and  it 
was  thought  that  more  than  one  thousand  persons 
attended  the  body  to  the  burial  place.  At  the 
grave  it  was  publicly  said  of  the  body,  "  that 
had  been  often  beaten  and  imprisoned  for  Christ's 
sake." 

Soon  after  this,  Thomas  Wynne  and  twenty 
three  others  who  were  on  their  way  to  White 
hart-court  meeting-house,  being  stopped  in  Angel 
court,  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  there  arrest 
ed,  were  committed  to  prison.    On  the  8ih  of  the 
Tenth  month,  they  were  brought  before  the  ses 
sions  at  Guildhall,  on  the  charge  of  being  guilty 
of  a  riotous  assembly  wiih  force  and  arms,  &c. 
in  White-hart-court.    The  prisoners  plead  not 
guilty.    In  the  first  place  they  had  not  been  in 
White-hart-court,  as  the  evidence  produced  for 
the  prosecution  itself  testified.    This  objection 
was  overruled,  on  the  ground  that  the  place  where 
they  were  arrested  was  in  the  same  ward  of  the 
city.    They  then  stated  that  their  being  together 
in  Angel-court  was  not  intentional,  but  accidental 
as  they  had  been  stopped  whil-t  passing  through 
The  only  evidence  given  against  them  was,  that 
they  were  arrested  in  a  common  thoroughfare 
when  a  woman  spoke,  the  witness  knew  not  what 
Notwithstanding  the  errors  in  the  charge,  and 
the  nature  of  the  evidence,  the  prisoners  were  all 
committed  to  Newgate,  and  fined. 

How  long  Thomas  Wynne  remained  in  Eng- 
land wc  do  not  know;  but  on  his  return  to  Ame- 
hc  settled  in  Sussex,  one  of  the  three  lower 
this  county  about  the 
elected  to  the  assem- 


business.  On  all  the  most  important  committe 
Thomas  Wynne  was  one,  and  perhaps  on  accoi 
of  his  age  and  experience,  was  generally  nan- 
first.  During  the  meeting  of  the  assembly 
find  him  pleading  before  council  against  one 
the  rangers  of  Sussex  county,  who  had  killei 
poor  man's  hogs,  as  he  thought  unrighteously 
not  unlawfully. 

On  the  6th  of  the  Fifth  month,  Rachel  Lie 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  deputy  governoi 
the  province,  was  married  to  Samuel  Prest 
The  marriage  was  accomplished  at  a  meeting  h 
at  the  house  of  Frances  Cornwall,  in  Sussex,  ( 
Thomas  Wynne,  his  wife  and  children,  w 
among  the  signers  of  the  certificate.  Proba 
this  was  the  meeting  to  which  they  then  belong 
In  the  Eleventh  month,  1689,  he  was  appoinjl 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  Sussex  co  . 
ty,  which  office  he  seems  to  have  held  until 
returned  to  Philadelphia  to  reside,  towards 
close  of  the  year  1691.    He  was  at  the  Mont 
Meeting  in  the  latter  place  in  the  Eleventh  moi 
and  on  the  26th  of  the  Twelfth  month,  of  t 
year,  and  the  appointments  of  his  brethren  mi 
Tested  that  they  still  had  a  high  opinion  of  js 
weight  and  judgment.  -  In  less  than  three  wee 
after  his  last  meeting,  his  earthly  course  tei 
nated.    Ripe  in  years,  and  rich  in  the  respecjif 
his  fellow  citizens,  he  was  translated  with  si k 
illness  from  his  earthly  scene  of  labour,  to  rec  e 
the  reward  of  faithful  dedication  to  the  Loj's 
service.    He  was  buried  at  Philadelphia,  Ijsl 
month  17th,  1692. 


OU8  religious  services  in  which  he  was  employed,  ' biy,  and  was  a  diligent  and  eflkient  member 
indicate  tliaf  he  had  not  pcrmiiicd  the  public  j  thereof.  That  body  met  in  Philadelphia,  Third 
nfluirs  in  which  he  was  necessarily  engaged  to  month  10th,  1688,  and  continued  its  sittings  until 
cat  out  his  living  concern  for  the  Truth,  or  to  in- ;  the  I'Jth,  and  in  that  short  period  transacted  much 


THOMAS  OLIVE. 

Thomas  Olive,  of  Wellingborough,  Norlha 
tonshire,  England,  was  convinced  of  the  T 
in  1654  or  1655,  when  William  Dewsbury  vis 
that  country.  Being  faithful  to  the  requiring  of 
his  heavenly  Father,  he  was  soon  made  a  sufl 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  In  1657,  he 
some  others  on  a  First-day  of  the  week,  were 
rested  whilst  on  their  way  to  their  religious  n 
ing,  and  were  fined  as  "  Sabbath  breakers' 
this  Christian  duty. 

On  the  20th  of  the  Third  month,  1666,  he 
arrested  for  being  at  a  religious  meeting  ir 
house  of  John  Mackerness,  in  Finden,  andias 
imprisoned  for  a  long  time  at  Northamptoilbr 
this  offence.  During  this  imprisonment  he  (.ne 
forth  as  an  author.  His  writing  which  was  'ib 
lished  the  same  year,  bears  this  title,  "A  sif'fi 
cation  from  Israel's  God  to  England's  rulers|Dti 
inhabitants,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  jn 
corning  what  hereafter  shall  ensue.  Throuji  a 
servant  of  the  Lord  who  desires  the  returnii|  t( 
the  Lord,  and  reformation  of  the  lives  of  psi 
who  are  yet  enemies  to  the  Lord  and  themst|es 
that  they  may  escape  what  the  Lord  hath  that 
ened  against  the  workers  of  iniquity."  This 
book  is  a  warning  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
and  to  the  king  and  priests,  for  the  cruelty 
cised  by  them,  and  in  their  names,  upon  inncmi 
inoffensive  subjects,  whose  only  crime  was 
shipping  the  Lord  according  to  the  dictat 
their  own  conscience.  In  a  postscript  he 
"  Concerning  the  now  afilicted,  suffering  p  pi 
of  the  Lord  called  Quakers,  who  are  accoijte< 
by  many  in  this  age,  as  the  ofl'-scouring  tjul 
things,  and  a  people  not  fit  to  live  in  the  lal  c 
their  nativity.  Many  wise  professors,  whcjar 
not  faithful  to  anything,  say  they  are  astubtri 
self-willed  people,  who  run  themselves  into  sfei 
ings  which  they  need  not,  and  so  seek  theii'W 
ruin.  Thus  they  that  fear  the  Lord  and  d)a 
from  iniquity',  are  become  a  scorn  and  a  by-or 
amongst  those  who  can  act  in  their  own  wii- 
who  please,  serve  and  love  themselves  beloi  l' 
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lord."  "  Certainly  you  shall  know  they  con- 
nd  not  for  trifles,  but  that  which  they  seek  and 
ifler  for,  is  of  more  value  than  earthly  crowns, 
1  inheritance  everlasting  and  incorruptible,  that 
leir  souls  may  live  and  rest  in  the  kingdom  thai 
ith  no  end,  when  time  and  place  shall  be  no 
lore.  Happy  and  blessed  will  they  be  in  the 
ibulating  day,  who  have  an  inheritance  thereof" 
The  faithful  in  heart  who  seek  nothing  but  the 
lory  of  the  Lord,  and  can  serve  none  but  Him, 
lall  walk  bold  as  lions,  with  their  lives  in  their 
inds,  blessing  and  praising  the  Lord, — the  God 
their  salvation."  "  In  the  power  of  the  life  of 
leir  God  they  shall  live  and  reign,  triumphing 
'er  death,  hell  and  destruction, — glorifying  God 
soul,  body  and  spirit." 

After  drawing  a  picture  of  the  glory  and  re- 
licing  of  the  true  Israel  of  God  in  the  day  of  its 
Tightness,  he  concludes  thus,  "  Hasten  this  thy 
'ork  oh  Lord  1  and  prosper  it  according  to  thy 
leasure; — to  which  my  soul  and  spirit  saith 
men !  amen  !  hallelujah !  glory,  honour  and  praise 
nto  Him  that  liveth  and  reignelh  forever." 

The  piece  he  says  was  "  written  in  JNorthamp- 
m  county  gaol,  the  3d  of  the  Fifth  month,  1666, 
■here  I  am  a  prisoner,  with  near  eighty  more  of 
16  people  of  the  Lord,  who,  at  this  day,  suffer 
T  the  testimony  of  a  pure  conscience,  waiting 
)r  the  Lord  to  plead  our  cause,  and  clear  our 
anocency  in  the  face  of  all  our  enemies." 

(To  be  continuedj 
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Trayeller  through  this  vale  of  tears, 

Art  thou  tried  with  doubts  and  fears  ? 

Does  the  tempter  still  assail, 

Till  thou  think  he  must  prevail? 

Do  the  clouds  that  intervene 

Dim  the  light  thou  once  hast  seen  ? 

Dost  thou  fear  thy  faith  is  gone, 

And  that  thou  art  left  alone 

A  wanderer  on  life's  dreary  coast, 

Thy  guide  and  comfort  nearly  lost? 

Hear  a  fellow-traveller's  lay — 

One  who  has  trod  the  painful  way  ; 

Who,  in  the  journey  he  has  past. 

Has  met  with  many  a  bitter  blast : 

Upon  whose  head  the  storm  has  beat, 

While  many  a  thorn  has  pierced  his  feet; 

But  matchless  Mercy  hitherto 

Has  interposed  and  helped  him  through, 

And  e'en  enabled  him  to  raise, 

Oft'times  the  joyful  song  of  praise. 

In  patience  then  possess  thy  soul; 

Stand  still ;  for  while  the  thunders  roll. 

Thy  Saviour  sees  thee  through  the  gloom, 

And  will  to  thy  assistance  come. 

Trust,  humbly  trust  in  his  defence  ; 

Preserve  thy  hope  and  confidence ; 

To  him  apply  in  fervent  prayer ; 

On  him,  in  faith,  cast  all  thy  care ; 

Then  will  the  tempest  pass  away. 

Then  will  the  night  give  place  to  day, 

And  thou,  rejoicingly,  shalt  find 

These  trials  wisely  were  designed, 

To  subject  every  wish  of  thine 

Completely  to  the  will  divine  ; 

To  fix  thy  heart  on  things  above ; 

To  fill  thy  soul  with  heavenly  love  ; 

And  through  the  power  of  mighty  grace. 

To  fit  thee  for  that  glorious  place 

Where  saints  and  angels  round  the  throne 

Forever  sing,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 


Uncertainty  of  Life. — A  recent  notice  states 
that  a  boy  died  from  the  effects  produced  by  a 
blow  from  a  snow-ball,  and  another  of  the  death 
of  a  hardy  man  from  the  accidental  stroke  of  a 
whip-lash  on  the  eye.  So  we  have  heard  of  one 
dying  from  the  sling  of  a  bee,  and  another  from 
the  puncture  of  a  pin  on  the  finger.  Such  con- 
nections of  seemingly  inadequate  causes  with  fatal 
results  are  not  infrequent.  If  men  sometimes 
survive  the  most  terrible  injuries,  others  die  from 


causes  which  threatened  no  painful  results.  Thus 
are  we  suspended  by  the  slenderest  ties  over  the 
brink  of  death,  and  we  know  not  what  a  day  or 
an  hour  may  bring  forth.  If  we  knew  certainly 
when  and  how  we  should  die,  we  would  watch 
unto  prayer,  and  the  uncertainty  which  rests  upon 
our  fate,  so  far  from  inducing  carelessness, 
should  awaken  us  to  still  greater  watchfulness. — 
Selected. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Restoration  of  True  Unity. 

The  unity  and  fellowship  of  the  gospel  is  an 
unspeakable  favour  bestowed  upon  the  church  by 
her  holy  Head,  but  is  only  witnessed  by  those 
members  who  abide  in  him,  agreeably  to  his  own 
words,  "  I  am  the  vine  ye  are  the  branches,  as 
the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it 
abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye  except  ye  abide 
in  me."  As  we  individually  abide  in  Christ  the 
true  vine,  receiving  the  same  nourishing  influence 
therefrom,  a  oneness  of  feeling  is  witnessed,  bind- 
ing us  together  in  the  bundle  of  love  and  life,  and 
making  us  one  another's  joy  in  the  Lord. 

It  therefore  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  every  individual,  to  be  found  in  the  path 
of  obedience  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  revealed  in  the 
heart,  whereby  all  may  come  to  realize  the  flow- 
ing of  the  heavenly  sap  to  their  own  comfort,  and 
the  edification  of  the  body.  Where  any  become 
unfaithful,  and  do  not  abide  in  the  vine,  they  arc- 
in  the  situation  of  those  spoken  of  by  our  Lord, 
"  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a 
branch  and  is  withered ;"  and  not  only  so,  but  all 
the  branches  in  whom  the  life-giving  sap  flows, 
are  affected  by  the  breach  in  the  heavenly  com- 
pact, and  sufiering  ensues  therefrom  to  all  that 
keep  their  habitation  in  the  Truth. 

There  is  another  kind  of  unity,  if  unity  it  may 
be  called,  which  springs  not  from  the  living  virtue 
of  Christ  in  the  heart,  but  is  superficial.  Though 
such  as  have  got  no  deeper  than  this  may  boast 
much  of  their  attainments  as  being  in  unity  one 
with  another,  it  is  little  better  than  an  outward 
agreement  in  a  certain  course,  while  the  true  bond 
of  perlectness,  which  binds  together  the  regene- 
rated followers  of  the  Lamb  is  wanting.  Our  re- 
ligious Society  is  at  this  time  greatly  suffering  on 
account  of  a  breach  of  that  unity  which  is  from 
the  holy  Head,  produced  by  the  unfaithfulness  in 
principle  and  in  practice  of  many  of  the  members, 
and  which  causes  the  laithlul  to  go  mourning  on 
their  way,  while  at  times  they  can  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophet,  "  Spare  thy  people  O  Lord, 
and  give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach." 

A  number  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  con- 
tinent not  long  since  united  in  the  appointment  of 
committees  to  meet  in  conference,  and  labour  lor 
the  restoration  of  unity  and  harmony  in  Society. 
If  they  have  been  enabled  to  effect  much  in  that 
great  and  good  cause,  we  doubt  not  every  lover 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  of  that  unity  which  flows 
from  him,  can  rejoice  at  it.  But  it  strikes  the 
mind  very  forcibly,  that  if  that  conference,  in- 
stead of  preierring  grave  charges  against  two 
Yearly  Meetings  for  the  course  they  have  seen 
right  to  pursue  on  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  had 
had  its  attention  turned  to  the  unsound  doctrines 
that  have  been  published  by  members  of  our  So- 
ciety, which  have  been  the  main  cause  of  the  dis- 
unity amongst  us,  and  agreeably  to  primitive  zeal 
and  practice,  had  come  forth  boldly  in  testimony 
against  them,  and  in  pressing  the  necessity  of  a 
faithful  support  of  the  discipline  in  that  spirit  in 
which  it  was  first  instituted,  so  that  the  rights  ol 
members  might  be  protected,  as  well  as  a  godly 
care  extended  over  all  within  the  Society,  to  in- 
duce them  to  walk  as  becomes  our  high  and  holy 


profession,  and  by  faithfulness  to  the  light  of  Christ 
in  the  heart,  be  enabled  to  uphold  in  their  purity  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  which  have  distinguish- 
ed us  as  a  people,  their  labours  might,  through  the 
continued  mercy  of  the  Master  of  our  assemblies, 
have  fastened  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place,  and  been 
of  singular  service  in  the  promotion  of  that  work 
they  were  professedly  engaged  in, — the  restora- 
tion of  true  unity  and  harmony  in  Society. 

There  is  no  other  way  for  the  wound  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion  to  be  healed,  but  by  individu- 
ally striving  to  be  obedient  to  maniffsted  duty, 
whereby  an  advancement  will  be  experienced  in 
the  path  of  safety  ;  and  submitting  with  all  readi- 
ness to  the  restraints  of  the  daily  cross,  we  shall 
know  what  it  is  to  be  crucified  to  the  world,  and 
the  world  unto  us  ;  we  shall  then  be  favoured  to 
see  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  as  promulgated  by  our  early  Friends, 
and  we  will  maintain  them  not  merely  because 
they  are  set  forth  in  the  standard  writings  of  the 
Society,  but  because  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  our 
hearts  beareth  witness  that  they  are  true  and  in 
accordance  with  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  as 
conveyed  through  the  holy  penmen  who  wrote 
the  Scriptures  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Being  made  living  witnesses  of  the  re- 
surrection power  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  we  shall  not 
become  weary  of  these  precious  doctrines,  nor  of 
the  testimonies  which  sprung  therefrom,  and  whicii 
have  descended  as  an  inheritance  to  u-,  but  we 
shall  be  engaged  to  join  hand  to  hand,  and  lay 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  carrying  on  the  great 
work  so  nobly  begun  by  those  faithful  sons  of  the 
morning,  and  through  the  quickening  virtue  of 
Divine  life,  the  language  of  the  psalmist  would 
again  be  applicable,  "Behold  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity  ;  it  is  like  the  dew  of  Hermon  or  like  the 
dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion, 
tor  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing  even 
life  forevermore." 

Faithfulness  and  Christian  forbearance  ought 
to  be  the  clothing  of  every  individual  amongst 
us ;  striving  to  arrive  at  that  situation,  in  which 
self  is  slain  by  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  quick 
and  powerful,  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword, 
dividing  asunder  between  soul  and  spirit,  the  joints 
and  the  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart,  not  on  this  side,  nor  on 
that  side,  but  on  all  sides.  As  this  feeling  pre- 
vails among  us,  the  Healer  of  breaches  and  Re- 
storer of  paths  to  dwell  in,  will  work  lor  us  and 
in  us,  softening  down  those  feelings  which  have 
separated  friend  from  friend,  and  brother  from 
brother,  until  every  germ  of  hardness  would  be 
removed,  and  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace  would  be  restored,  under  the  influence 
whereof,  the  language  would  again  be  uttered, 
"Come  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord 
and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  for  he  will 
teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his 
paths,  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law  and 
the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem." 

Ohio,  Third  mo.  1854. 

Gutta  Percha. — In  the  year  1844,  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  a  new  species  of  gum  were  shipped 
from  the  port  of  Singapore.  It  was  considered 
doubtful  at  the  time  whether  the  gum  could  ever 
be  rendered  sufliciently  useful  to  mankind  to  be- 
come an  article  of  commerce.  The  experiment, 
however,  succeeded.  More  than  twenty  thousand 
pounds  were  exported  in  the  succeeding  year. 
The  fame  of  the  article  spread  North,  South,  East, 
and  West ;  men,  women,  and  children  were  em- 
ployed in  its  collection,  and  the  new  trade  has 
increased  in  magnitude  and  extent  with  every 
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successive  year.  In  the  year  1849,  more  lhan 
two  million  of  pounds,  or  a  thousand  tons  of  gutta 
percha,  were  exported  from  Singapore  alone. 

7\tks  in  the  Turkish  Empire. — The  frequent 
use  of  the  words,  "  Sultan,"  "  Porte,"  &c.,  in  the 
newspapers  publishing  accounts  of  affairs  in  Tur- 
key at  the  present  time,  are  erroneously  under- 
stood  by  many  persons. 

"  The  Sublime  Porle"  is  the  official  title  of  the 
Government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  not  ihe 
title  of  any  officer  of  the  government,  as  many 
suppose  it  to  be. 

The  Ottoman  Emperor  is  called  Sultan,  or 
Grand  Sullan,  or  Grand  Seignior,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  person  speaking  or  writing. 
They  all  mean  the  same  thing. 

Pacha  is  the  governor  of  a  province,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  his  province,  he  is 
disiinguished  by  one  or  two  or  three  tails.  Every 
Pacha  has  his  own  army  in  his  own  province, 
distinct  from  the  grand  army  of  the  Empire.  A 
Pacha  with  three  tails  has  the  power  to  punish 
with  death  any  ogpnt  whom  he  employs,  or  any 
individual  who  seems  to  threaten  the  general 
safety. 

Bey  is  a  sub-governor  under  the  Pacha. 

The  Divan  is  the  Council  of  State,  and  con- 
sists of  the  principal  ministers. 

The  Reis  Effendi  is  high  chancellor  of  the  em- 
pire, and  stands  at  the  head  ol'  all  the  body  of 
attorneys — which  body  is  thought  to  contain  the 
best  informed  men  of  the  nation. 

Cadi  is  a  sort  of  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace. 
To  order  the  bastinado  on  common  people,  to  im- 
pose a  fine  on  a  rich  Greek  or  European,  to 
condemn  a  thief  to  be  hanged,  is  about  all  the 
duty  of  an  ordinary  Cadi. — Boston  Transcript. 

Oysters. — According  to  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can, the  product  of  the  oyster  trade  of  the  city  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  product  of  all  the 
wheat  and  corn  raised  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
The  whole  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its 
tributaries  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  oys- 
ter, and  as  but  one  year  is  required  for  their  lull 
growth,  an  immense  profit  accrues  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  business — a  profit  which  is  estimated 
at  some  three  hundred  to  six  i)undred  per  cent. 
There  are  250  vessels  engaged  in  the  business, 
which  average  about  900  bushels  to  the  cargo,  and 
require  nine  or  ten  days  lor  the  trip.  These  ves- 
sels, making  in  the  aggregate  6U00  trips  during 
the  eight  nionihs  in  llie  year  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  give  a  total  of  4,800,000  bushcU  per 
year  sold  in  the  Baltimore  market,  'l  iie  oysters 
bring  an  average  price  ol  filty  cents  per  bushel, 
which  gives  a  grand  total  ol" !jii2,400,000  per  year 
paid  for  oysters  by  ihe  dealers  in  the  city.  Some 
uf  the  houses  send  by  the  Baliiniure;  and  Ohio, 
and  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Uailroad,  to  say 
iioihing  of  the  other  modes  of  transportation  from 
eight  to  ten  tons  of  "  canned  ' oysters  |)er  day. 
The  sliflls  are  carriinl  for  manure  to  all  parts  ol 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  the  "  sU)cking'' 
of  oysters,  the  bhclls  will  increase  abt)ut  ono 
tourlh,  wliiih  would  give  a  total  of  about  6,000,- 
000  bushels  of  shells,  which  .sill  for  two  cents  per 
bushel,  making  a  relurn  ol  fer.i(t,0()0  per  year  lor 
the  shells  alone. —  T/w  I'lougk,  Uic  Loom  andtfie 
Anvil. 


To  ascertain  a  Jforse's  Age. — Every  horse  has 
six  teeth  above  and  liclow.  lieloro  three  years 
old  he  sheds  his  middle  ones — al  thrte  he  sheds 
one  more  each  side  of  the  central  teeth — at  four 
lie  sheds  the  twu  corner  and  last  of  the  t'ore-lceth. 
tietween  four  and  five  iho  horse  cuts  liis  under 


tusks,  at  which  time  his  mouth  will  be  complete. 
At  six  the  grooves  and  hollows  will  begin  to  fill 
up  a  little.  At  seven  the  grooves  will  be  nigh 
filled  up,  except  the  corner  teeth,  leaving  little 
brown  spots  in  their  place.  At  eight  the  whole 
of  the  hollows  and  grooves  are  filled  up.  At  nine 
there  is  very  often  seen  a  small  bill  to  the  outside 
corner  teeth  :  the  point  of  the  tusk  is  worn  off, 
and  the  part  that  was  concave  begins  to  fill  up 
and  become  rounding;  the  squares  of  the  central 
teeth  begin  to  disappear,  and  the  gums  leave  them 
small  and  narrow  at  the  top. 


Commerce  of  the  Black  Sea. 

A  new  interest  is  given  to  this  great  inland  sea, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  war  which  is  being  prosecuted  in  that 
quarter.  As  our  connection  with  that  part  of  the 
world  is  only  commercial,  a  view  of  the  trade  on 
that  sea  may  be  interesting  to  a  portion  of  our 
readers.  The  most  important  river  which  flows 
into  the  Black  Sea  is  the  Danube,  which  for  its 
size  and  the  amount  of  its  navigation  may  be 
considered  the  Mississippi  of  Europe.  It  is  about 
■<^000  miles  in  length,  and  descends  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth,  about  2180  feet.  The  steam  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  may  be  said  to  commence 
at  Vienna.  In  its  progress  through  Turkey,  the 
stream  varies  in  breadth  from  1400  to  2108 
yards,  and  its  average  depth  about  20  feet.  Its 
mouth  is  much  obstructed  by  sand  banks,  and  of 
the  five  passages  through  which  it  flows  into  the 
Black  Sea,  one  only  is  of  sufficient  depth  of  wa- 
ter to  permit  of  navigation:  and  this  channel  is 
becoming  more  shoal  every  year ;  and  unless 
some  means  be  taken  to  remove  these  obstruc- 
tions, the  commerce  of  this  noble  river  will  ulti- 
mately be  destroyed. 

In  1849,  588  vessels  with  loaded  cargoes  ar- 
rived at  Galatz,  one  of  the  principal  towns  on  the 
Danube;  and  the  value  of  the  imports  was  $2,- 
600,000,  and  of  the  exports  ^2,000,000.  The 
commerce  of  Ibraila  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Ga- 
lalz.  Their  exports  are  principally  wheal  and 
Indian  corn,  suet  and  preserved  meats;  and  the 
imports  are  principally  English  manufactures,  of 
which  cotton  yarn  is  one  of  the  chief  articles, 
though  sugar  and  iron  make  a  considerable  sum. 
The  trade  of  these  ports  in  grain  has  increased 
rapidly  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  1841,  the 
export  of  wheat  from  Galatz  was  100,845  quar- 
ters, and  of  Indian  corn  35,394  quarters;  and  in 
1851,  it  was  134,474  quarters  of  wheal,  and  350,- 
682  quarters  of  corn.  The  exports  from  Ibraila 
were  m  1841,  84,692  quarters  of  wheat,  and  26,- 
818  quarters  ol  corn  ;  but  in  1651  they  amounted 
to  283,106  quarters  of  wheat,  and  646,617  quar- 
ters of  corn.  This  grain  was  raised  principiilly 
in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  with  tolerable 
cultivation  they  are  capable,  esjiecially  Walla- 
chia, of  producing  a  much  larger  quantity. 

The  principal  port  or  mart  of  trade  on  the 
Black  Sea  is  Trcbizond.  in  1846,  the  goods  dis- 
embarked for  Persia  and  Georgia,  were  valued  at 
about  §2,000,000,  and  in  LS51  the  imports 
amounted-  to  some  87,000,0t)0.  In  1852,  the 
in)ports  into  Trebizond  were  valued  at  88,96"  ,000, 
and  the  exports  at  .S4,202,000 — showing  the  dil- 
ference  between  ihe  two  of  §4,645,000,  The 
most  imporiant  portion  of  this  trade  belongs  to  the 
Turkish  marine,  ne.xt  to  this  the  Austrian,  and  next 
the  British.  The  trade  of  Persia  continues  to  pass 
through  Trebizond,  The  number  ol  passengers 
which  embark  and  disembark  at  this  port  is  very 
great.  The  capital  attracts  vast  numbers  of  emi- 
grant people  from  the  interior.  In  1852,  they 
lamuuuicd  lo  some  18,000,  The  nationality  of  the 


vessels  which  arrived  at  Trebizond  in  1852,  was 
171  Ottoman,  21  Austrian,  29  British,  2  Russian, 
2  Greek,  1  Danish,  1  Ionic,  and  1  French. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  there  are  no  Arne- 
rican  vessels  which  are  engaged  in  the  trade  ol 
Trebizond,  By  our  treaty  with  Turkey,  we  he^ve 
the  right  to  pass  the  Dardanelles,  and  go  into  the 
Black  Sea ;  and  when  we  consider  the  entprprise 
of  our  merchants,  it  is  a  little  strange  that  soniie 
have  not  ventured  upon  thai  trade.  However, 
the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  is  not  one  that  wogid 
prove  very  inviting  to  us.  We  could  hardly  ex- 
pect to  compete  with  Great  Britain  in  supplying 
Galatz  or  Ibraila,  with  cotton  twist,  nor  have  we 
any  occasion  for  their  wheat  and  corn.  Other 
parts  of  the  world  furnish  to  us  a  more  inviting 
and  lucrative  trade,  and  this  accounts  for  our  not 
penetrating  into  the  Black  Sea, 

Though  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  is  of 
course  important  to  Turkey,  and  not  without  in- 
terest to  the  other  commercial  nations,  there  is 
one  drawback  to  that  trade.  The  sole  outlet  of 
the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Marmora 
is  the  Dardanelles,  or  the  Hellespont,  a  passage^ 
whose  navigable  width  scarcely  exceeds  Iwoj 
thousand  yards  for  nearly  thirty  miles,  Thei 
owners  of  this  Strait  can  with  ease  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  Black  Sea,  or  any  mari- 
time power  with  two  or  three  ships  might  in  time 
of  war  blockade  the  entrance,  and  so  cut  off  all 
the  trade.  In  the  approaching  war,  as  England 
and  France  will  command,  the  Mediterranean, 
they  can  control  the  commerce  of  these  seas. 
Turkey  will  not,  therefore,  suffer  in  her  trade,' 
though  the  war  be  protracted.  The  trade  of  thej 
Black  Sea  will  not  be  materially  interrupted,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  war  interrupts  business, — Atlas. 

The  Religious  Feeling  of  ihe  North  against  the 
Nebraska  Bill. — A  friend,  who  has  access  to 
more  than  fifty  religious  papers,  representing  the 
views  of  all  the  various  churches  in  Ihe  non- 
slaveholding  States,  informs  us  that  he  has  not 
yet  met  with  the  first  religious  paper  of  any  kindi 
that  has  spoken  at  all,  and  they  have  generally' 
spoken  upon  it,  which  does  not  warmly  oppose' 
Senator  Douglas's  Nebraska  bill.  He  also  states' 
that  no  political  question  has  ever  taken  so  strongj 
a  hold  upon  the  religious  feelings  of  all  parties  at; 
the  North,  as  this  one  seems  to  have  done.  Many' 
of  the  papers  which  exerted  themselves  in  1850,1 
in  favour  of  executing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law; 
and  upholding  the  Compromise,  and  in  opposition, 
to  the  abolitionists,  are  now  the  strongest  oppo-' 
nents  of  this  bill,  and  assert  that  if  it  passes,  it' 
will  give  an  amount  of  influence  and  respectabi-j 
lity  to  political  abolitionism  which  nothing  else! 
could  possibly  have  given  it.  Upon  questions  of 
mere  policy  and  expediency,  compromises  mayj 
be  etfected  ;  but,  when  men's  religious  convictions| 
are  assailed  and  their  consciences  violated,  they 
will  go  to  the  stake  rather  than  compromise  thern| 
away.  The  present  indications  are  that  the  reli-| 
gious  people  of  the  North  will  go,  in  mass,  against: 
the  bill,  and  our  people  ought  to  knov\'that  this  is 
a  fearful  element  to  have  excited  and  maddened 
against  us  and  our  institutions. — Louisville  {Ky.) 
Journal. 

"  There  is  a  moral  rectitude  fabricated  in  hu- 
man wisdom,  which  is  beautiful  to  the  natural] 
eye,  seizes  on  the  passions,  and  draws  from  a, 
superficial  judgnient  an  inconsiderate  approbation 
of  what  perhaps  when  it  is  scrutinized  into,  has 
sprung  from  a  love  of  popular  applause,  and  tends 
lo  settle  those  who  are  active  in  it,  in  a  rest  and 
enjoyment  of  the  work  of  their  own  hands." — S. 
Grubb. 
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"  Let  us  lake  heed  we  do  not  sometimes 
all  thai  zeal  for  God  and  his  gospel,  which  is 
othing  else  but  our  own  tempestuous  and  stormy 
assions.  True  zeal  is  a  sweet,  heavenly,  and 
entle  flame,  which  maketh  us  active  for  God, 
ut  always  within  the  sphere  of  love.  It  never 
ills  for  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  those  that 
iffer  a  little  from  us  in  their  apprehensions.  It 
i  like  that  kind  of  lightning  (which  the  philoso- 
hers  speak  of)  that  melts  the  sword  within,  but 
ingeih  not  the  scabbard  ;  it  strives  to  save  the 
3ul,  but  hurteth  not  the  body.  True  zeal  is  a 
ving  thing,  and  makes  us  always  active  to  edifi 
ation,  and  not  to  destruction.  If  we  keep  the 
|re  of  zeal  within  the  chimney,  in  its  own  proper 
lace,  it  never  doth  any  hurt;  it  only  warmeth, 
uickenelh,  and  enlivenelh  us ;  but  if  once  we  let 

break  out,  and  catch  hold  of  the  thatch  of  our 
esh,  and  kindle  our  corrupt  nature,  and  set  the 
ouse  of  our  body  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  zeal— 
i  no  heavenly  fire, — it  is  a  most  destructive  and 
evouring  thing." — Selected. 


From  tlie  London  Clironicle. 

Telegraphs  and  their  Extension  to  Africa. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  commerce  and  the  in 
pcourse  of  communities  that  the  electric  wires 
lave  been  found  even  more  indispensable  to  gov- 
rnments  than  to  the  children  of  governments. 
The  vox  populi  might  have  demanded  telegraphic 
Hcilities  until  it  had  grown  hoarse,  and  yet  never 
lave  obtained  them  Ibr  continental  enlightenment 
Hwith  the  brilliant  exceptions  of  France  and  Sar- 
inia — never  would  have  proved  adequate  to  the 
ppreciation  of  this  modern  science,  nor  the  won- 
ers  worked  by  it.  But  the  necessity  of  the  gov- 
rnment  became  the  oppoitunity  of  the  people, 
lid  we  shall  see  how  wonderfully  has  that  oppor- 
unity  been  improved,  and  wonderfully  and  bene- 
.cially  has  it  operated  within  its  peculiar  district, 
^he  moving  cause  thus  explained,  the  rapid  and 
niversal  ramification  of  this  method  of  intercom- 

unication  and  the  wiry  embrace  which  has  en- 
ircled  and  is  encircling  Denmark,  Holland,  Rus- 
ia,  Austria,  Prussia,  the  union  of  Belgium, France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  even  Africa,  be- 
omes  more  easily  appreciable;  and  it  is  with 
•"ranee,  Sardinia,  and  Africa,  and  even  with  Gib- 
altar,  Malta,  India,  and  the  antipodes,  that  this 
otice  has  to  do. 

Had  we  spoken,  only  a  year  since,  of  the  lines 
aid  down  on  the  continent,  we  should  have  been 
flnfined  to  a  lew  detached  portions  severed  by 
rentiers,  or  counties,  or  districts.  We  should 
lave  found  the  southern  Liverpool  of  France 
Marseilles)  still  resorting  to  the  old  semaphore 
0  make  known  its  wants;  and  continually  "  m- 
errompupar  le  brouUarce"' — a  stereotyped  phrase, 
vhich  will  be  iamiliar  to  all  our  commercial  and 
specially  lo  our  Indian  readers.  This  stale  ol 
hings  has  passed  away.  The  French  Govern- 
neni  has  extended  its  lines  to  Marseilles  for  the 
Hediterranean,  to  Bayonne  for  Spain,  and  to 
'hamberry  for  Sardinia.  Sardinia  takes  up  the 
ommunication  at  Chamberry,  and  continues  it  to 
IJenoa,  and  from  Genoa  lines  are  now  erecting  to 
>pezzia.  At  Spezzia  the  Mediterranean  cable 
^ill  take  up  the  link  and  extend  it  under  the  sea 
0  Corsica ;  across  Corsica,  under  the  Straits  to 
'Jonafacio,  over  to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and 
igain  under  the  sea  from  Cape  Suelada  to  Cape 
losas  in  Alrica.  By  a  decree  bearing  date  the 
5lh  ult.  (Jan'y),  the  French  Government  threw 
)pen  its  African  wires  lo  the  public.    Thus  far 

10  we  run  upon  certain  grounds;  and  after  hav- 
Qg  explained  the  present  advancemenl  ol  portions 

11  ihe  preceding  works,  we  will  pass  on  to  the 


possible  fortune  of  telegraphic  intercourse.  Th 
Sardinian  Government  has  promised  to  complete 
the  line  from  Genoa  to  Spezzia  before  May  next 
and  thus  to  connect  in  one  chain  of  telegraphic 
communication,  the  northernmost  point  of  Scot 
land  with  the  southernmost  point  of  Piedmont. 

The  Mediterranean  Telegraph  Company  have 
already  advertised  for  tenders  to  lay  down  their 
cable  from  Spezzia  to  Corsica,  and  from  Corsica 
lo  Sardinia,  across  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio,  and 
the  vessels  were  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  cable, 
consisting  of  eighteen  iron  and  copper  wires,  on 
or  before  the  first  of  May  next.    The  remaining 
portion  of  cable  from  Cape  Suelada  to  Cape  Ro- 
sas was  to  be  finished  and  laid  down  by  August, 
thus  completing  our  connection  with  Africa  this 
year.    Two  hundred  men  of  pith  and  sinew  have 
been  digging  and  delving  in  the  islands  of  Corsi 
ca  and  Sardinia,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  Sep 
tember,  1853,  so  that  the  moment  the  cables  are 
laid  down,  they  may  be  connected  instantaneous 
ly  to  the  land  wires,  and  signals  passed  from  Af- 
rica to  the  European  continent.    All  this  work 
has  been  done  by  contracts  taken  and  materials 
already  purchased  within  the  limits  of  the  capital, 
so  that  the  company  should  be  secured  from  liabi 
lity  beyond  its  subscribed  stock,  any  loss  falling 
upon  the  contractors.    The  bane  of  Continental 
undertakings,  the  supineness  of  the  people,  ren 
dered  it  necessary  for  the  French  and  Sardinian 
governments  to  guarantee  respectively  four  per 
cent,  upon  £180,000,  the  other  five  per  cent,  upon 
£120,000,  for  fifty  years,  from  the  moment  o 
opening,  up  to  which  lime  the  shareholders  re 
ceive  four  per  cent.,  the  total  capital  amounting 
to  £300,000.    Operations  traced  to  Africa,  and 
the  wires  connected  to  the  Algerian  lines  of  the 
French  Government,  we  find  that  signals  will  be 
passed  to  the  westernmost  and  easternmost  points 
of  the  Algerian  territory. 

Having  reached  thus  far,  we  perceive  that  new 
wires  are  projected  beyond  these  points,  and  with 
very  important  objects.  The  French  government 
providing  for  Algeria,  the  company  commences 
again.  From  the  westernmost  point  of  Algeria, 
then  it  is  proposed  to  carry  an  underground  line 
through  Morocco  and  Tangier  to  Gibraltar.  The 
English  government  would  doubtless  support  such 
ine.  From  the  easternmost  point  of  Algeria,  a 
subterranean  telegraph  is  projected  through  Tunis 
and  Tripoli  to  Alexandria,  with  a  branch  to  Cairo 
Suez,  the  main  line  to  continue  to  Beyrout,  Da- 
mascus, Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Bussora,  and  along  the 
Persian  Gulf,  joining  the  Indian  line  at  Heydera- 
bad.  A  submarine  cable  is  also  proposed  from 
Tunis  to  Malta.  Were  the  system  now  in  opera- 
tion, its  importance  to  the  government  in  the  pre- 
sent crisis  would  be  incalculable,  for  the  wires 
would  connect  England  and  France  with  their  na- 
val stations  in  the  Mediterranean — with  Egypt, 
Turkey,  and  India,  all  countries  favourably  dis- 
posed to  us,  and  against  the  extension  of  Russian 
power — we  could  flash  every  movement  of  the 
Emperor's  forces  from  the  extremest  portion  of 
his  line  of  operations  to  Downing  street  and  the 
Tuileries,  and  direct  our  fleets  and  armies  to  take 
positions  in  the  Mediterranean  or  elsewhere,  or 
provide  reinforcements,  &c.,  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Who  knows  but  that  war,  should  it  unfortunately 
ensue,  will  be  the  cause  of  the  provision  of  these 
very  means  of  communication. 

"  The  path  of  life  is  compared  to  the  sea,  to  the 
wilderness,  to  the  earthquake,  and  to  the  fire.  To 
the  sea,  when  the  mind  is  tossed  with  tempest  and 
not  comforted,  until  He  is  pleased  to  arise  who 
formerly  said  to  the  sea,  '  Peace  be  still  :' — to  the 
wilderness,  wherein  we  are  taught  to  accept  that 


food  which  He  who  feedeth  the  ravens  seeth  meet 
for  us,  although  it  may  not  always  be  grateful  to 
the  natural  desire: — to  the  earthquake,  because 
the  earthly  mind  in  us  must  be  shaken  and  re- 
moved out  of  its  place,  before  we  can  be  formed 
into  the  image  of  the  heavenly : — and  to  the  fire, 
whereby  everything  of  the  first  nature  that  is  op- 
posed  to  the  Divine  nature  and  excellence,  will  be 
burnt  up." — Selected, 


Kidnapped  Mexican  Boys. — On  Thursday 
morning,  a  Spanish  boy,  about  18  years  old, 
named  Joseph  Edward  Ene  Pobalo,  passed  through 
this  city  en  route  for  Washington  city,  in  charge 
of  Adams  &  Co.'s  Express  Company  Messengers. 
The  story  of  his  history  is  essentially  romantic. 
It  appears  that  some  ten  years  ago,  while  bathing 
on  the  coast  near  the  city  of  Campeachy,  Mexico, 
he,  with  five  other  boys,  was  stolen  by  a  gang  of 
French  pirates,  who  kept  them  four  years,  and 
then  sold  them  to  a  merchantman,  who  kept  them 
two  years,  took  them  to  the  city  of  N.  Orleans, 
and  then  sold  them  to  a  Louisiana  planter  for  the 
term  of  their  minority.  Their  owner  was  about 
to  re-sell  them  to  a  shipmaster,  to  make  sailors  of 
them,  when  the  boy,  Pobalo,  made  his  escipe,  and 
worked  his  way  to  Lafayette,  Indiana,  where  ho 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  gentleman  who  corre- 
sponded with  the  Mexican  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton regarding  him.  The  Minister  became  inter- 
ested in  the  story  of  the  boy,  and  wrote  to  have 
him  forwarded  that  he  might  restore  him  to  his 
parents,  if  they  were  living.  The  boy  will  pro- 
bably reach  the  Mexican  iMinister  this  evening, 
and  be  sent  home,  if  there  yet  remains  a  home  for 
him.  The  superintendents  of  the  various  railroads 
over  which  he  has  travelled  since  his  history  be- 
came known,  have  given  him  free  passage,  and 
the  hotel  keepers  have  declared  his  bills  settled  on 
sight. — Cin.  News,  March  Zd. 


Condensing  Cliemical  Gases  in  Chimneys. — 
A  very  great  improvement  has  been  efTected  in 
many  of  the  chemical  works  here  by  condensing 
gases  which  used  to  escape  out  of  their  chimneys, 
and  which  destroyed  vegetation  for  miles  around 
their  neighbourhoods.  The  gases  are  now  drawn 
into  a  horizontal  flue  which  runs  behind  the  fur- 
naces, and  carries  the  gases  to  a  square  tower 
about  45  feet  high,  which  has  a  partition  running 
down  through  its  middle,  filled  with  pieces  of  coke. 
Water  is  discharged  with  a  force  pump,  worked 
by  a  steam  engine,  down  one  partition  of  the  tower, 
and  the  gases  being  drawn  up  through  the  other 
partition  to  the  top,  (which  is  covered,)  are  there 
condensed,  and  trickle  down  with  the  watet 
through  the  coke,  and  pass  into  a  receiver,  from 
which  they  are  taken  and  treated  in  such  a  man. 
ner  as  to  render  them  valuable  chemical  products. 
One  chemical  work,  after  building  a  chimney 
441  feet  high  to  carry  off  the  deleterious  gases, 
just  then  discovered  they  did  not  require  the  chim- 
ney ;  that  the  refuse  gases  which  it  was  built  to 
carry  away,  could  be  condensed  in  a  dwarf  tower, 
and  made  into  marketable  products.  Thus  it  is, 
improvements  of  the  most  simple  character  are 
ihe  means  of  eflecting  wonderful  reforms  in  every 
department  of  art  and  manufacture.  Some  of  the 
English  engineers  have  proposed  horizontal  chim- 
neys for  war  vessels;  the  idea  is  a  good  one. — 
London  Carres,  of  the  Scientific  American. 


The,  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Instruction 
of  Poor  Children. 
A  meeting  of  "  Tlie  Philadelphia  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children,"  will  be 
held  on  Second-day  evening,  Fourth  month  3rd,  1854, 
at  8  o'clock,  at  the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street 
meeting-house.  Edward  Richie,  Clerk. 
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In  our  twenty-third  number  we  quoted  from  the 
New  York  Tribune  an  account  of  the  burning  of 
a  negro  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Natchez,  so  given 
as  to  convcv  the  impression  that  the  barbarous 
act  occurred  recently.  We  see  this  is  denied  in 
several  of  the  papers,  and  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  a  fact  oi  the  kind,  which  took  place  some- 
where in  Mississi|)pi  several  years  ago. 

We  mention  the  circumstance  in  order  to  cor- 
rect any  erroneous  impression,  which  may  have 
been  conveyed  to  our  readers  by  our  quoting  the 
article 

Will  our  correspondent  whose  communication 
is  dated  West  Chester,  Third  month,  &c.,  give 
the  name  and  page  of  the  Work  from  which  the 
extract,  on  which  the  comments  are  made,  is 
taken  ? 

The  last  number  of"  The  British  Friend"  con- 
tains the  following  address  to  the  Czar  of  Russia 
presented  by  a  deputation  from  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  in  London,  on  the  lOih  ultimo. 
To  Nicholas,  Emperor  of  all  tlie  Russias, 

"  May  it  please  the  Emperor, 

"  Wp,  the  undersigned,  members  of  a  meeting 
representinii  ihe  religious  Society  of  Friends  (com- 
monly cal'.i  d  Quakers)  in  Great  Britain,  venture 
to  approach  the  Imperial  presence,  under  a  deep 
conviction  of  religious  duty,  and  in  the  constrain- 
ing love  of  Christ  our  Saviour. 

"  We  are  moreover  encouraged  so  to  do,  by  the 
many  proofs  of  condescension  and  Christian  kind- 
ness m.'inifested  by  thy  late  illustrious  brother, 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  as  well  as  by  thy  hon- 
oured mother,  to  some  of  our  brethren  in  religious 
profession. 

"  It  is  well  known  that,  apart  from  political  con- 
siderations, we  have,  as  a  Christian  Church,  uni- 
formly uphtld  a  testimony  against  war,  on  the 
simple  ground  that  it  is  utterly  condemned  by  the 
precepts  of  Chrisiianily,  as  well  as  altogether  in- 
compatible with  the  spirit  of  its  Divine  Founder, 
who  is  ernplmliciilly  styled  the  'Prince  of  Peace.' 
This  conviction  we  have  repeatedly  pressed  upon 
our  own  rulers,  and  often,  in  the  language  of  bold 
liut  res[)eci(ul  ntnonsl ranee,  have  we  urged  upon 
them  the  maintenance  of  Peace,  as  the  true 
policy,  as  well  as  manifest  duty,  of  ;i  Christian 
government. 

"  And  now,  O  Great  Prince,  permit  us  to  ex- 
press the  sorrow  which  fills  our  hearts,  as  Chris- 
tians ui.d  OS  men,  in  contemplating  the  probability 
of  war  in  any  poriion  ot"  the  continent  of  l^urope. 
Deeply  lo  hedi  [ilored  would  it  be  were  that  peace, 
which  lo  a  very  large  exiciit  has  ha[)[)ily  prevailed 
so  many  yt'ars,  exchanged  lor  the  unspeakable 
horrors  of  war,  with  all  its  atiendunt  moral  evil 
and  physical  suflering. 

"  It  18  not  our  business,  nor  do  we  presume  to 
•lifer  any  opinion  upon  iheqiieslions  now  at  issue 
l)Clwe<-n  the  Imperial  Government  of  Ilussia  and 
(hat  of  any  oihcr  country  ;  but  estimating  the 
exalted  pfmiliun  in  which  Divine  Providence  has 
pinrrd  ihee,  and  the  solemn  responsibilities  de- 
volving n|>on  ther,  not  only  as  an  c  irilily  polen- 
into,  l>ul  also  as  u  b»;lii  ver  in  that  gospel  which 
procinims  '  pence  on  enrih,'  anri  '  good-will  to- 
ward men,'  wc  implore  llim,  by  whom  '  Kings 
reign  and  I'rinces  decree  justice,'  so  to  inducnce 
tliy  hf'nrt  and  direct  ihy  councils  nl  this  moment- 
ous crisis,  that  thou  mayest  practically  exhibit  to 
the  nations,  and  even  lu  I  hose  who  do  not  profess 
the  '  like  precious  fnilh,'  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel 


of  Christ,  and  the  universal  application  of  his  com- 
mand, '  Love  your  enemies  ;  bless  them  that  curse 
you  ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you  ;  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you  ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.' 

"The  more  fully  the  Christian  is  persuaded  of 
the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  the  greater  his  mag- 
nanimity in  the  exercise  of  forbearance.  May  the 
Lord  make  thee  the  honoured  instrument  of  exem- 
plifying this  true  nobility;  thereby  securing  to 
thyself  and  to  thy  vast  dominions  that  true  glory 
and  those  rich  blessings  which  could  never  result 
from  the  most  successful  appeal  to  arms. 

"  Thus,  O  mighty  Prince,  may  the  miseries 
and  devastation  of  war  be  averted ;  and,  in  that 
solemn  day  when  '  every  one  of  us  shall  give  ac- 
count of  himself  to  God,'  may  the  benediction  of 
the  Redeemer  apply  to  thee,  '  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God,'  and  mayest  thou  be  permitted  through  a 
Saviour's  love  to  exchange  an  earthly  for  a  hea- 
venly crown — '  a  crown  of  glory  which  fadelh  not 
away.' " 

London,  First  Month  11,  1854. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures,] 

The  Czar  received  and  treated  the  deputation 
with  much  courtesy,  and  entered  into  some  expla- 
nation of  the  causes  to  which  he  attributes  the 
existence  of  the  present  serious  condition  of  Eu- 
rope. He  also,  through  his  minister,  Nesselrode, 
furnished  them  with  a  reply  to  the  address. 

He  disclaimed,  of  course,  all  sinister  designs  in 
the  demands  made  by  him  upon  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  all  desire  of  conquest  in  taking  pos- 
session of  his  provinces.  His  sentiments  in  re- 
gard to  the  desirableness  of  peace  and  the  horrors 
of  war,  were,  he  said,  entirely  consonant  with 
those  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  above 
reseniing  personal  insults,  and  was  ready  to  hold 
out  his  hand  to  his  enemies  in  the  true  Christian 
spirit.  In  short,  according  to  his  own  account, 
he  has  been  grievously  imposed  upon  and  grossly 
misrepresented. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 
The  steamship  Africa  brings  Liverpool  dates  to  the 
11th  ult. 

But  little  action  of  importance  has  taken  place  near 
the  seat  of  war.  One  Russian  division  of  the  army 
came  into  conliict  witli  another,  and  it  is  said  some 
hundred  lives  were  lost  before  it  was  discovered  that 
tliey  were  killing  their  friends  by  mistake.  The  insur- 
rection of  the  Greeks  in  parts  of  Turkey  still  continues. 

GKKAT  BRITAIN.— Flour  is  still  falling.  Cotton 
declining.  The  English  fleet  to  operate  against  tiie 
Russians  in  the  North,  was  at  the  last  account  leaving 
Sl)ithead  for  tlio  Baltic. 

AUSTRIA  AND  PRUSStA  continue  indisposed  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  present  war. 

SPAIN  is  in  an  unsettled  state. 

FRANCE. — The  war  spirit  is  strong  throughout  the 
community. 

CUfJA. — The  "Black  Warrior"  has  been  released  on 
the  payment  of  six  thousand  dollars  by  lier  consignees. 
This  amount  was  paiil  under  protest. 

ATL.\NT1C  OCIOAN. — Considerable  bodies  of  ice  are 
Heating  soutlnvard  down  the  Athiiilic,  and  tlie  sleam- 
sliip  I'acilic  was  mucli  delayed  in  her  voyage  thereby. 

UMTI;D  STATES.— /V«H.v_i/iua«i(/.— Deaths  in  Pliihi- 
delplila  last  week,  181  ;  of  various  diseases  of  lungs,  41. 
Weather  very  cold  for  tlie  season  during  the  week.  A 
bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this 
Slate,  to  establish  the  "Fanners  High  School  of  Penn- 
sylvania." The  "  City  of  Glasgow"  steamship  has  been 
some  lime  due  at  I'liiladelplila,  and  fears  are  en- 
lertaiucd  that  she  has  fallen  in  with  the  ice. 

Ntw  York. — Deaths  in  the  city  last  week,  513.  A 
man  frozen  to  death  on  the  nighl  of  the  2"lh  ult.,  in  the 
highlands.    Very  cold  and  l)lustering  near  the  lakes. 

Louisiana. — The  House  of  ReprcsenUilives  of  this 
Slate  has  passed  unanimously  a  set  of  Resolutions  con- 
demning tlic  Nebraska  Bill. 

fn  the  United  States,  23  steamers  were  sunk,  burnt, 


or  blown  up  in  the  First  and  Second  months  this  yet 
principally  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Liv 
lost,  nearly  200.  Property  destroyed,  over  a  milli. ; 
dollars  worth.  | 

Texas. — -On  the  20th  of  the  Second  month,  the  prsi 
ries  were  in  good  state  for  grazing.    Peas  were  i 
bloom;  Indian  corn  had  been  planted,  and  the  whe 
looked  unusually  vigorous  and  flourishing. 

California. — The  Walker  Expedition,  to  seize  on  pn 
of  the  Spanish  provinces  south  of  California,  has  be 
unsuccessful.  Great  rains  have  for  some  time  imped 
the  operations  of  the  gold  miners,  yet  the  accounts  frt 
the  mines  were  encouraging. 


A  stated  meeting  of  "  The  Association  of  Friends  f ' 
the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,"  w' 
be  held  on  Fifth-day,  Fourth  month  6th,  1854,  at 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  in  the  third-story  room  of  Friends'  booj 
store.  No.  84  Arch  street.  | 
Oharler  J.  Allen,  Secretary. ; 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Boarding-sch( 
at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-di 
the  7th  of  Fourth  month,  at  V  o'clock,  p.  m.  ;  the  Co 
mittee  on  Instruction,  at  4  p.  m.,  and  the  Committee 
Admissions,  at  5  p.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  will  attend  the  semi-anni 
examination  of  the  Schools,  on.  Third,  Fourth,  a 
Fifth-days  of  the  same  week. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk\ 
Philada.,  Third  mo.  25th,  1854.  ^ 


INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

Wanted,  a  well  qualified  Friend  and  his  wife  to  res 
at  Tunessassah  ;  to  be  engaged  in  managing  the  fai 
belonging  to  the  committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Me 
ing  ;  and  other  domestic  concerns  of  the  family.  Al 
a  suitable  Friend  to  teach  the  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Elkinton,  .' 
377  South  Second  street,  or  Thomas  Evans,  No.  : 
Arch  street.  ' 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  2d  of  Third  month,  181 
at  Friends'  meeting,  on  Nantucket,  John  Boadle,!' 
White  Haven,  Cumberland  county,  England,  to  HANij 
M.  Heaton,  daughter  of  the  late  Adna  Heaton,  of  Plaj- 
kill,  Ulster  county,  New  York. 


Died,  on  the  10th  of  Second  month,  1854,  after  a 
gering  illness,  which  he  bore  with  resignation  [1 
Christian  patience,  David  Hole,  in  the  84th  year  of 
age  ;  a  useful  member  of  Carmel  Monthly  Meeting, 
lumbiana  county,  Ohio.    During  his  confinement 
was  often  engaged  in  supplication.    Being  asked  1 
he  was,  he  replied,  "I  have  had  a  hard  time,  but 
withstanding  my  bodily  afflictions,  I  have  pleasant 
sons ;  blessed  be  His  hoi}'  name,  he  will  not  cast 
off."    He  gave  directions  lor  his  coffin  to  be  made  pi  i, 
without  stain  or  varnish.    A  few  hours  before  his  d( 
he  said,  "  I  am  going,  I  am  going  ;"  and  on  being  asid 
if  he  was  willing,  he  answered,  "  Yes;  all  I  want,  el 
crave  now  is,  to  be  received  into  the  mansions  of  p  ;e 
and  rest ;"  affording  a  comfortable  hope  to  his  frit|l3 
that  his  end  was  peace.  j 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Third  mojii 

1854,  in  the  GSth  year  of  her  age,  Elizabeth  C.  Ma  k, 
a  minister  and  member  of  the  Monthly  Meetin|of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia.  Convinced  in  early  life  M 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  religious  Societliu 
which  she  was  educated,  were  in  accordance  with  je 
Christianity,  it  was  her  abiding  concern  humbly.jct 
firmly  to  uphold  them  both  by  precept  and  example, id 
submitting  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  to  walk  in  confer 
with  the  profession  which  she  deemed  it  her  du  to 
make.  Though  gifted  with  mental  endowments 
superior  order,  ^i■ilh  sound  judgment,  and  a  cultived 
intellect,  sanctified  by  Divine  grace,  which  qualifiei  er 
for  usefulness  in  the  church, she  sought  not  a  promi nl 
or  cons|)icuous  place,  but  to  be  anything  or  nolligi 
as  might  be  consistent  with  the  Lord's  will.  For  i 
months  before  her  decease,  the  infirmities  of  diseastfnd 
advancing  age  deprived  her  of  the  opportunity  of  att'id- 
ing  religious  meetings,  but  whilst  ability  was  affoii^; 
she  was  an  example  of  diligence  in  the  performan  ol 
that  important  duty ;  and  it  is  believed  the  lang^g' 
might  have  been  adopted  by  her,  "  I  have  fought  a  id 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  f;b 
heuceforlh  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  rightms 
ness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge  shall  givnJi 
at  that  day." 
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For  "Tliu  Frieiiil," 

REMARKABLE  DELUSIONS. 

CConcIuiled  from  page  22G.} 

'The  history  of  Mormonism  is,  however,  very 
gular,  and  affords  a  remarkable  proof  how 
fsecution  may  lift  into  eminence  the  system 
iinst  which  its  attacks  are  directed.  Basing 
\  system  on  such  pretensions  as  we  have  de- 
tled,  Joseph  Smith  soon  found  himself  the  head 
a  growing  sect.    From  the  1st  of  June,  1830, 
Men  its  numbers  were  thirty,  it  advanced  like 
t  religion  of  Mohammed,  in  regularly  increas- 
development.    As  it  grew,  the  opposition 
£[iinst  it  became  loud  and  vehement,  and  men, 
(gusted  with  its  pretensions,  attacked  it  with  a 
vience  which  savoured  altogether  of  this  world, 
'lith  travelled  about  in  search  of  a  location  for 
1  contemplated  settlement,  not  without  some 
isunderstandings  among  his  own  people,  but  ex- 
]3ed  to  an  incessant  fire  of  persecution  from  his 
ifignant  enemies." 

"In  the  midst  of  dangers  such  as  those  to 
Mich  he  was  exposed,  Joseph  Smith  began  to  or- 
jnize  his  followers  into  a  body-guard  to  defend 
In  against  his  enemies.    His  brother,  Hiram 
iiith,  was  nominated  captain,  and  another  bro- 
lir,  George  Smith,  held  the  office  of  armour- 
hrer.  Such  measures  on  Smith's  part  provoked 
(rresponding  ones  on  the  side  of  his  enemies. 
. I  antagonist  force  was  rapidly  raised,  and  one 
•  the  leaders  of  this  band  swore  to  destroy  Smith 
;|d  his  army.    Before  he  could  accomplish  this 
•eat,  however,  the  man  was  drowned  in  the 
dst  of  the  Missouri  river — an  event  which 
nith  did  not  fail  to  regard  as  a  just  punishment 
his  foe.    Soon  after  this  event,  the  cholera 
joke  out  in  the  Mormon  army.    At  first.  Smith 
ideavoured  to  cure  it  by  the  power  which  he 
pposed  to  be  vested  in  himself,  but  he  soon 
irned  that  the  disease  was  quite  beyond  his  in- 
lence,  and  thirteen  of  his  band  were  removed 
it.    About  the  same  time,  Smith  was  accused 
some  of  his  own  followers  of  prophesying  lies, 
id  appropriating  the  money  of  his  people.  He 
St  the  charge  boldly,  however,  and  the  accuser 
tracted  the  charge. 

"Joseph  Smith  is  accused  of  having  fled  from 
s  debts  in  Kirtland,  where  his  first  settlement 
id  been,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  leaving  his 
editors  to  do  as  they  could.  This  transaction 
as  followed  by  a  great  schism  among  his  peo- 
e  themselves,  led  on  by  two  of  the  three  who 
id  signed  the  first  paper  testifying  to  the  authen- 
!ity  of  the  books  of  Mormon,  in  alliance  with 
hem  was  Sidney  Rigdon.    But  the  last  was 


deep  in  Joseph  Smith's  secrets,  and  was  soon 
forgiven.  The  persecution  of  the  body  in  the 
meantime  continued.  Obstructions  being  offered 
to  the  right  of  voting  in  political  elections  by  the 
enemies  of  Smith,  a  regular  series  of  assaults 
took  place,  which  lasted  during  several  weeks. 
In  the  end,  an  attempt  was  made  to  massacre 
the  Mormons. 

"  The  Mormons  now  began  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Illinois,  where  they  formed  a  town, 
which  they  called  '  Nauvoo,'  or  beautiful.  Of 
this  town  Smith  was  appointed  mayor,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  his  titles  of  prophet  and  president,  was 
also  termed  lieutenant-general. 

"In  1837,  Mormonism  began  first  to  make 
head  in  England,  and  in  that  year  made  many 
converts  among  the  ignorant  and  weak-minded, 
principally  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Those 
who  looked  to  religion  for  a  system  of  external 
advantage  and  polity,  saw  much  in  this  new  sys- 
tem which  corresponded  with  their  views.  In 
1841,  Joseph  Smith  directed,  under  inspiration, 
as  he  termed  it,  the  construction  of  a  magnificent 
temple  at  Nauvoo,  to  which  he  invited  contribu- 
tions from  all  quarters.  It  was  well  situated,  and 
of  large  proportions,  and  a  million  of  dollars  were 
expended  upon  its  construction." 

"  It  was  about  this  time  that  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Mormonites,  Sidney  Rigdon,  promulged  the 
abhorrent  doctrine  of  plurality  of  wives,  in  imita- 
tion of  Mohammed  himself — a  doctrine  which 
Smith  was  regarded  as  greatly  favouring.  Smith, 
now  at  the  very  height  of  his  ambition,  was  put 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidentship  of 
the  United  States,  and  published  what  he  termed 
'  General  Smith's  Views  of  the  Government  and 
Policy  of  the  United  States.'  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  his  pretensions  were  regarded  in  the 
main  with  contempt.  Soon  after  this,  the  accu- 
sation against  Smith  of  promoting  the  '  spiritual 
wife'  doctrine,  sustained  as  it  was  by  the  affida- 
vits of  sixteen  persons,  led  to  the  destruction  by 
the  Mormons  of  the  newspaper  which  had  pub- 
lished them,  and  thence  to  a  serious  conflict  be- 
tween the  Mormonites  of  Nauvoo  and  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants,  in  the  course  of  which 
Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  were  shot.  The 
prophet's  death  gave  to  him  a  power  which  it  is 
probable  his  life,  had  it  been  prolonged,  would 
have  utterly  prevented — he  became  enshrined  and 
worshipped. 

"  After  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith,  Sidney  Rig- 
don endeavoured  to  vault  into  the  vacant  chair. 
His  reputation  was,  however,  so  low,  that  this 
was  found  to  be  impossible.  He  was  expelled 
from  the  society,  and  Brigham  Young  was  ap- 
pointed the  leader — a  post  which  he  still  holds. 

"Again  the  Mormon  body  were  compelled  to 
emigrate.  They  were  driven  from  Nauvoo,  and 
have  now  fixed  their  residence  at  Deseret,  in  the 
vicinity  of  California,  in  the  great  salt  water  lake 
valley,  which  they  first  reached  after  incredible 
troubles  and  privations.  They  have  formed  here 
a  large  and  increasing  settlement, ;  they  have  built 
an  enormous  temple;  they  are  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  profited  by  the  gold  found  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  they  have  established  a  perpetual 
emigration  fund,  to  aid  those  from  all  countries 


who  are  attracted  by  the  hope  of  an  earthly  para- 
dise. Kelly,  in  his  'Excursion  to  California,' 
gives  no  very  favourable  description  of  the  mo- 
rals  of  the  new  settlement.  If  only  half  the  nar- 
rativcs  given  of  the  practices  of  the  leaders  be 
true,  they  will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  chastity 
and  purity  have  no  true  basis  among  them.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  the  Mormonite  books  profess  to 
abjure  such  practices.  But  a  new  revelation  is 
with  them  always  possible,  and  who  can  say 
what  vices  it  may  sanction? 

"  Melancholy  as  are  these  illustrations  of  delu- 
sions connected  with  religion,  the  student  of  the 
[Scriptures]  will  see  in  them  only  a  fulfilment 
of  many  warnings  which  that  Divine  record  con- 
tains upon  this  subject.  '  The  Spirit  speaketh 
expressly,  that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  de- 
part from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits 
and  doctrines  of  devils;  speaking  lies  in  hypocri- 
sy, having  their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot 
iron.'  A  corrupt  state  of  the  heart  is  the  prolific 
source  from  which  these  delusions  spring.  There 
is  a  want  among  their  votaries  of  an  earnest, 
simple-minded,  child-like  desire  to  attain  to  the 
truth,  and  mingled,  as  this  often  is,  with  the  in- 
dulgence of  some  known  sin,  it  ends  in  the  judi- 
cial  surrender  of  the  victim  to  a  strong  delusion 
to  believe  a  lie.  Those,  however,  who  earnestly 
and  with  uprightness  of  purpose  seek  to  know  the 
Lord,  no  such  delusions  will  be  permitted  to  en- 
tangle. The  promise  of  God  standeth  sure,  that 
they  who  seek  him  with  their  whole  heart  shall 
surely  find  him.  The  highway  of  holiness  that 
leadeth  to  His  kingdom  is  so  plain,  that  a  labour- 
ing man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein." 

"  Conclusion.  Our  illustrations  of  credulity 
are  now  nearly  closed.  To  spend  much  time  in 
winding  up  these  observations  may  be  censured 
by  the  reader  as  superfluous,  A  few  short  words 
will  be  enough, 

"  The  reader  who  lives  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury stands  on  vantage-ground  with  regard  to 
most  of  the  errors  which  we  have  detailed.  The 
self-complacency  naturally  attendant  on  our  ad- 
vanced knowledge  can  well  afford  to  pity  those 
who  lived  in  a  period  of  comparative  disadvan- 
tage, and  who  were  thus  victims  of  their  own  in- 
latuation.  We  censure  delusions  not  our  own  as 
the  man  despises  the  delusions  of  the  child. 

"  But  what  if  we  conceive  of  a  state  of  things, 
as  much  or  more  in  advance  ot  the  present,  as  the 
present  is  in  advance  of  the  past  ?  We  speak  not 
now  of  science,  but  of  truths  much  higher  and 
holier  than  science  has  ever  known,  and  in  com- 
parison of  which  mere  scientific  discoveries  are 
but  as  baubles.  What,  if  we  think  of  one  who 
has  himself  passed  '  the  flaming  bounds  of  space 
and  time,'  looking  down  from  his  'empyreal 
throne,'  with  all  his  faculties  now  quickened  and 
enlarged,  upon  '  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim 
spot  which  men  call  earth,'  and  passing  sentence 
upon  the  thoughts  which  now  occupy  others,  and 
which  once  amused  himself.  Would  there  be 
nothing  to  excite  surprise  and  pity? 

"  Below  him  is  a  world,  every  atom  of  which 
bears  upon  it  the  significant  impress  of  an  al- 
mighty Creator,  walking  through  all  its  scenes  in 
the  varieties  of  his  majestic  power.    The  opening 
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(Jay — ihe  sunimci-  evening — ihe  plumage  of  its 
birds — the  instincts  oi'iis  animals — liie  iVagrnnce 
of  its  flowers — and  the  commanding  intellect  ol 
the  being  who,  as  God's  vicegerent,  commands 
them  all,  speak  lo  man  at  every  turn  of  '  God's 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,  so  that  they  who 
deny  him  are  without  excuse.'  Yet,  by  that  no- 
blest production  of  almighty  workmanship — by 
man  himself— God  is  neglecied  and  scorned. 
The  creature  who  basks  in  God's  sunshine  does 
not  value  his  smile;  nor  does  ho  wiio  shudders 
at  God's  tempest  dread  his  frown.  The  eye,  the 
ear,  the  undersianding,  proclaim  the  Divinity. 
But  the  heart  refuses  its  homage,  and  the  man 
walks  like  an  atheist  through  a  world  full  of  the 
Holy  One,  knowing  him  not,  obeying  him  not, 
and  careless  of  alT  that  might  do  Him  pleasure. 
Is  there  any  of  the  delusions  we  have  just  exhib- 
ited so  great  an  infatuation  as  this? 

"Or,  let  us  look  again  at  the  gigantic  powers 
ofevil  everywhere  stalking  abroad  in  the  world. 
Man  sees  sin  poisoning  society  in  all  its  forms, 
yet  he  clings  with  eagerness  to  the  very  influence 
which  destroys  him.  He  gives  up  his  soul,  by  a 
succession  of  voluntary  acts,  not  quite  so  appa- 
rent, but  quite  as  real  as  in  any  case  heretofore 
believed.  He  risks  that  soul  upon  ventures  in 
which  the  chances  of  repentance  are  small,  and 
ihe  probabilities  of  final  ruin  great.  The  spend- 
thrift embraces  the  want  he  dreads.  The  drunk- 
ard faints  for  his  'liquid  fire.'  The  pleasure- 
seeker  laboriously  invites  the  ennui  which  he  yet 
feels  to  be  intolerable.  Tlie  debauchee  eagerly 
invites  disgrace,  premature  exhaustion,  and  a 
nerveless  death.  Men  ask  for  martyrdom  in 
forms  which  brings  nil  its  pains  without  its  attend- 
ant consolations.  The  mind  grows  sick  at  such 
exhibitions.  Delusion  and  infatuation  possess  the 
world. 

"  In  all  directions  men  are  seen  to  act  like  ma- 
niacs. Insane,  when  in  youth  they  lay  up  for 
themselves  future  diseases  and  death ;  insane, 
when  in  manhood  they  solicit  their  own  inevitable 
disappointment;  insane,  when  through  life  they 
kindle  the  fires  of  a  life  to  come." 

"  is  there,  then,  no  remedy  for  this  wide-spread 
infatuation? — no  place  in  which  men  may  find 
something  that  shall  satisfy  the  deep  craving  ol 
the  human  heart  for  solid  happiness?  Thanks 
be  to  God,  there  is  one  remedy  that  never  fails — 
one  place  at  which  all  who  truly  seek  shall  find 
abiding  satisfaction, 

'  The  Cross- 
There  no  delusive  hojie  involves  despair, 
No  mockery  meets  jou,  no  deception  there. 
The  spells  and  charms  Unit  blinded  you  before, 
All  vanish  there,  and  liiscinate  no  more' 

COWPER. 

"  The  true  Christian  alone  has  found  the  secret 
of  happiness.  Taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
has  seen  through  the  emptiness  of  the  world,  and 
has  abandoned  the  chase  of  tho.se  empty  shadows 
which  such  nuiltitudes  around  him  |nirsuc.  The 
fuunlain  at  which  he  has  drunk  is  free  and  open 
lo  all,  'If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto 
me  and  drink,'  is  still  the  SSaviour's  invitation  to 
the  children  of  nv  n.  May  the  n  ader  hearken  to 
this  afTiciionale  appeal,  and  with  gratitude  wel- 
come the  gospel  oiler  of  reconciliation  through 
faith  in  his  blood  !  *  For  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gnvc  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever belicvelh  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  lile.' " 


"Sometimes  small  evils  like  invisible  insects, 
inflict  pain,  and  a  single  hair  may  stop  a  vast 
machine;  yet  the  chief  secret  of  comlort  lies  \n, 
not  aufiering  trifles  to  vex  us  ;  and  in  prudently  | 


cultivating  an  undergrowth  of  small  pleasures; 
since  very  few  great  ones  are  let  upon  long  leases." 

For    'J'he  b'li  end." 

INSENSIBILITY. 

There  is  an  insensibility  in  religious  matters 
sometimes,  when  no  particular  defects  are  out- 
wardly perceptible.  The  conduct  of  individuals 
may  be  unimpeachable,  and  even  circumspect  in 
the  opinion  ol'  the  passing  observer,  at  the  same 
time  that  lifelessness,  carelessness,  and  almost  a 
total  deficiency  of  religious  sensibility,  may  be 
felt  by  the  e.xperienced  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness :  still  this  class  having  a  disciplinary  right 
in  Society,  when  momentous  questions  are  under 
consideration,  arc  not  apt  to  be  backward  in 
throwing  in  their  weight  of  influence,  which  in 
many  decisions  at  the  present  day,  it  is  to  be 
leared,  the  popular  voice  or  opinion  secures  the 
pre-eminence  ;  thus  foreclosing  the  way  in  a  great 
measure,  for  endeavouring  to  examine  the  cogency 
of  the  reasons  advanced,  in  the  true  light. 

A  strict  conformity  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all  discipli- 
nary action,  and  as  we  have  the  magnitude  of 
this  continually  before  us,  we  shall  see  the  futility 
and  even  great  danger  there  is  of  sufl"ering  our- 
selves to  be  swayed  by  any  creaturely  bias,  till 
true  judgment  is  perverted,  and  we  are  driven 
into  activity  from  the  mere  desire  to  gain  our 
points,  which  perhaps  are  artfully  decorated  with 
some  plausible  covering  of  righteousness,  not  be- 
cause of  any  inherent  love  for  the  Truth,  but  more 
lor  the  selfish  wish  of  obtaining  the  ascendency, 
or  of  being  successful,  as  we  naturally  would  like 
to  be  in  whatever  we  undertake. 

An  insensibility  too  much  exists  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  true  holiness  and  the  sustaining 
life  ol  religion  :  while  contented  with  a  name  to 
live  amongst  men,  many  permit  themselves  to 
float  listlessly  along  as  on  the  wave  of  public 
opinion,  eating  their  own  bread  and  wearing  their 
own  apparel,  neglecting  the  solemn  injunction 
which  seems  applicable  :  "  i  counsel  thee  to  buy 
of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest  be 
rich ;  and  white  raiment  that  thou  inayest  be 
clothed  ;  and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do 
not  appear;  and  anoint  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve 
that  thou  mayest  see."  How  barren  of  true  and 
enduring  enjoyment  are  persons  ol'lliis  character, 
and  in  what  a  state  of  awful  uncertaintv  they 
exist,  as  withering  branches,  liable  to  be  lopped 
away  at  any  moment  for  the  preservation  of  the 
living  which  remain.  We  may  remember  it  was 
said  by  our  blessed  Lord  at  a  trying  hour,  "if 
they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  dry  I" 

Persons  may  be  sensible  on  almost  every  sub- 
ject of  a  worldly  ntiture,  and  sensitive  too  in  re- 
gard to  the  impressions  ol  which  a  kind  or  aliec- 
lionate  disposition  is  susceptible,  yet  if  the  mind 
remains  insensible  to  tiie  plastic  touches  of  a 
Kedeemer's  love,  or  refuses  lo  bear  his  cross,  the 
all-important  means  of  securing  never-ending  life 
are  neglected.  Many  and  arduous  are  the  schemes, 
and  great  and  in)|)osing  the  preparations  in  earth- 
ly wisdom  lo  lay  hold  ol' the  |)earl  of  great  price, 
either  by  worshipping  at  Jerusalem  or  on  the 
mountain,  instead  ol'  engaging  in  that  unostenta- 
tious but  true  devotion,  which  consists  in  worship- 
ping the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  forgetting  i 
that  the  Father  seeketh  such  lo  worship  lum  ;  but 
we  may  remember  that  it  was  said  by  our  blessed  : 
Lord,  no  doubt  in  reference  to  those  outside  pro- 1 
le.ssors,  "  Strive  lo  enter  in  at  liie  strait  gale:  J'or , 
vKini/,  I  say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and 
skull  not  be  able." 

The  present  is  a  day  in  whioh  there  is  much 


stir  in  regard  to  educatioit;  but  instead  of  usin 
every  eflx)rt  to  confer  temporal  accomplishment 
upon  their  children,  in  order  that  they  may  pas 
off"  reputably  in  what  is  termed  polished  societj 
what  infinitely  greater  kindness  to  their  belove 
offspring  would  it  be,  if  Friends  with  prayerfi 
and  watchful  solicitude,  would  endeavour  to  tur 
the  precious  and  tender  minds  of  their  belove 
little  ones  to  the  early  manifestations  of  the  see 
of  light  and  grace  in  their  hearts,  anxiously  awa 
every  development  of  this  blessed  gift,  and  rejoic 
to  see  it  gaining  a  controlling  influence  over  the 
affections,  and  a  restraining  effect  upon  their  cor 
duct ;  that  happily  as  they  grow  in  strength,  the 
may  also  grow  in  grace  and  religious  sensibilit 
and  become  skilful  workmen  in  the  Lord's  vim 
yard,  giving  diligent  heed  to  His  directions,  the 
they  may  know  how  to  train  and  nourish  theter 
der  vine  of  life,  and  what  to  yield  for  destructio 
that  would  prove  injurious  to  its  increase  :  th: 
alone  can  relieve  from  a  dull  insensibility  and 
vague  perception  of  the  Truth,  and  quicken  thei 
conduct  and  conversation,  so  that  their  speec 
will  indeed  bewray  them,  that  they  have  been  wit^ 
Jesus. 

N.  York,  Third  mo.,  1854. 

The  Apple  Man  in  1853. — N.  P.  Morrisoi 
of  Somerville,  last  year  received  $10  for  one  ba. 
rel  and  twenty-eight  apples  of  the  Hubbardstc; 
variety.  These  apples  were  sold  by  the  retaili; 
at  fifiy  to  seventy-five  cents  a  dozen.  Mr.  ft] 
cultivates,  says  the  New  England  Farmer,  eig 
acres  of  land  ;  his  fruit,  this  barren  year,  185 
brought  him  $8.'30.  For  twenty-six  bushels 
apples  he  received  $60.  For  one  hundred  at 
thirty. six  barrels,  he  received  $408.  For  strav 
berries  and  raspberries,  $100.  The  balance, 
make  up  the  whole  sum,  $850,  was  for  cide 
apples,  sold  at  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  a  busht 
and  for  early  wind-falls  sold  in  July  and  Augus 
Perhaps  some  of  our  young  men  will  come  to  tl 
conclusion  that  the  market  for  good  fruit  is  n 
yet  over-stocked. — From  the  Flough,  the  Loo 
and  the  Anvil. 


GLEANINGS  FOR  "THE  FRIEND." 

JAaUELINE   PASCAL.  i 

When  Jaqueline  Pascal  first  desired  to  ent,' 
the  retirement  of  Port  Royal,  her  father  objectei 
The  l(?male  Principal  of  that  Institution — 1|' 
Mere  Agnes — addressed  to  her  on  this  occasion 
much  excellent  counsel.  i 

"  You  doubt  not,"  she  remarked,  "that  Godji 
all  powerful ;  but  we  are  too  apt  to  long  for  hi 
power  to  lake  precedence  of  his  will,  so  that  \|i 
ma)'  be  indulged  in  our  own  will,  which  we  b 
lieve  to  be  his  also;  but  this  is  not  always  tji 
case.    He  often  suffers  us  to  feel  desires  whic 
he  does  not  intend  to  fulfil,  and  manifests  this  r 
the   hindrances  that   his  providence  interpose!, 
Therefore,  we  ought  to  receive  such  delays  wiii 
as  much  satisfaction  as  if  our  wishes  had  beii 
granted.    'I'hey  seem  to  me,  my  dear  sister,  '; 
sign  that  God  is  trusting  himself  in  us,  or  rathe 
trusting  the  grace  which  he  has  given  us,  a 
which  he  knows  to  be  so  strong,  that  it  will  r 
falter — so  persevering,  that  it  cannoi  fail." 

"  It  is  your  duty  to  Ibllow  God's  guidance,  ai 
to  endure  with  meekness  the  delays  occasionil 
by  his  providence.  There  is  quite  as  much  si 
in  wishing  lo  go  before  the  will  of  God,  as  thel 
would  be  in  not  obeying  it  at  the  proper  time,  f 
you  do  not  possess  your  soul  in  perfect  peace  a  I 
perfect  submission,  you  must  cease  the  repetiliil 
of  the  Lord's  prayer;  lor  the  phrase,  'Thy  wl 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,'  includes  l 
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enunciation  of  every  possible  wisii  which  does 
(Ujl^  ot  harnnonize  with  God's  will." 

Happy  are  they  who  know  none  but  God, 
nd  who  are  satisfied  with  God.'  "  "  Neither  the 
ifeofa  nun,  nor  any  other  mode  of  life,  can  pro- 
uce  this  state  of  heart;  yet  without  it  all  exter- 
al  worship  is  vain,  and  even  our  very  prayers 
re  fruitless,  if  the  soul  does  not  submit  itself  en- 
rely  to  God,  and  find  its  nourishment  in  doing 
j'jjj  is  will,  according  to  our  Saviour's  words,  '  iVIy 
leat  and  my  drink  is  to  do  the  will  of  my 
'ather.'  " 

The  force  of  these  salutary  sentiments  was  not 
ost  upon  Jaqueline,  although  neither  she  nor  the 
writer  made  the  full  application  of  them.  The 
tility  of  a  monastic  life  was  still  great  in  their 
yes. 

Her  brother  Blaise  and  she  had  written  a  joint 
tier  to  their  sister  Perier,  which  had  drawn  from 
he  latter  some  expressions  of  commendation  which 
liey  thought  unmerited  and  extravagant.  They 
eplied,  "  Were  what  you  say  true,  1  should  fear 
hat  you  had  learnt  the  lesson  in  a  wrong  spirit, 
ir  else  you  would  have  lost  the  remembrance  of 
he  human  teacher,  in  thinking  of  God,  who  alone 
an  make  the  truth  efl^ectual.    If  it  has  done  you 
my  good,  that  good  comes  from  God  alone,  with- 
ut  whose  aid  neither  you  nor  any  other  person 
jn  learn  aright.    And  although,  in  this  sort  of 
ratitude,  we  do  not  look  upon  men  as  the  actual 
uthors  of  the  blessings  we  receive  by  their 
jmeans,  yet  they  are  too  apt  to  rival  God  in  our 
esteem,  especially  if  our  souls  be  not  thoroughly 
purified  from  those  carnal  tendencies  which  tempt 
us  to  consider  the  channels  of  good  as  its  source.'' 
"As  the  angel  refused  to  be  worshipped  by  one 
who  was  his  fellow  servant,  so  we  must  beg  you 
not  to  pay  us  such  compliments  again,  nor  to  use 
the  expressions  of  human  gratitude,  since  we  are 
but  learners,  like  yourself. 

"And  why  do  you  say  that  it  is  needless  to 
repeat  these  things,  because  we  already  know 
them  well  ?  We  are  afraid  that  you  do  not  make 
a  sufficient  distinction  between  the  things  of  which 
you  speak,  which  are  holy,  and  those  of  every-day 
life.  Doubtless,  when  the  latter  are  fixed  in  the 
memory,  they  need  no  repetition,  but  it  is  not  so 
with  divine  things.  To  have  comprehended  these 
once,  though  in  a  right  way,  I  mean  by  the  help 
of  God's  Spirit,  is  not  enough  to  make  us  retain 
the  knowledge  of  such  truths,  even  if  wc  perfect- 
ly remember  them.  It  is  as  easy  to  learn  an 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  by  heart,  and  to  retain  it  in  the 
memory,  as  a  book  of  Virgil ;  but  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired  and  thus  preserved,  is  but  an  effort 
of  memory.    In  order  that  we  may  penetrate  its 


hidden  meaning,  the  same  grace  which  first  made 
truth  clear  to  us,  must  continue  to  preserve  it  in 
I  our  hearts,  by  daily  writing  it  anew  on  those 
j  fleshly  tablets." 

"Thus,  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  God's  grace,  perpetually 
„^  imparted,  and  not  given  once  for  all,  in  a  mass 
^  that  is  to  last  forever; — which  teaches  us  how 
!  ^  completely  we  are  dependent  on  God's  mercy; 

for  if  he  should  for  a  moment  withhold  the  sap  of 
,^  his  grace,  we  must  of  necessity  wither  away. 
I  Tiierefore,  it  is  pi  ain  that  we  are  bound  always  to 
make  new  efforts  to  gain  a  newness  of  heart,  be- 
,l|  cause  we  can  only  retain  the  grace  we  already 
possess  by  acquiring  new  grace.    Otherwise,  we 
should  lose  that  grace  which  we  hoped  was  our 
own,  just  as  those  who  would  shut  in  light,  find 
themselves  shut  up  in  darkness." 

"Our  memory,  like  the  teachings  it  retains, 
is  but  a  lifeless,  formal  body,  without  GoJ's  vivi- 
fying Spirit." 

Nut  long  after  the  date  of  the  foregoing,  Jaque- 


line is  believed  by  her  biographer  to  have  penned 
her  last  poetic  effusion,  which  has  been  thus 
translated  : 

"  0  ye  dark  forests,  in  whose  sombre  shades 
Night  finds  a  noonday  lair, 
Silence^  a  sacred  refuge  !  to  your  glades 

A  stranger  worn  with  care 
And  weary  of  life's  jostle,  would  repair. 
He  asks  no  medicine  for  his  fond  heart's  pain, 
He  breaks  your  stillness  with  no  piercing  cry  ; 

He  comes  not  to  complain, 
He  only  comes  to  die  I 

To  die  among  the  busy  haunts  of  men " 

Were  to  betray  his  woe. 
But  these  thick  woods  and  this  sequestered  glen 

No  trace  of  suffering  show. 
Here  would  he  die  that  none  his  grief  may  know. 
Ye  need  not  dread  his  weeping — tears  are  vain — 
Here  let  him  perish  and  unheeded  lie  ; 

He  comes  not  to  complain. 
He  only  comes  to  die." 

Jaqueline  believed  herself  called  upon  to  refrain 
hereafter  from  the  exerciso  of  her  poetic  talent, 
and  this  has  been  entitled  the  Last  Song  of  the 
Swan. 


Honesty  keeps  some  men  from  growing  rich  ; 
and  civility,  from  being  witty. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Biographical  Sketches  for  the  Yonng; 

Intending  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  Religion  of  the 
CrosS)  to  all  other  attainments. 

DR.  ISAAC  WATTS. 

Dr.  Isaac  Watts  affords  such  an  eminent  ex- 
ample of  the  supporting  and  animating  power  of 
religion,  under  the  pressure  of  great  bodily  afflic- 
tion, that  we  trust  the  insertion  of  some  notice  of 
it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  most  active  period  of 
his  life,  and  attend  him  when  labouring  under  the 
supineness  of  a  feeble  frame,  and  a  long-cofttinued 
indisposition.  Of  those  seasons  of  affliction,  he 
says,  with  a  truly  elevated  mind  and  thankful 
heart,  he  was  not  alVaid  to  let  the  world  know, 
that — "amidst  the  sinkings  of  life  and  nature, 
Christianity  and  the  Gospel  were  his  support! 
Amidst  all  the  violence  of  my  distemper,  and 
the  tiresome  months  of  it,  I  thank  God,  I  never 
lost  sight  of  reason  or  religion,  though  sometimes 
I  had  much  ado  to  preserve  the  machine  of  ani- 
mal nature  in  such  order,  as  regularly  to  exercise 
either  the  man  or  the  Christian." 

The  divine  p^ace  of  conscience  he  enjoyed  un- 
der these  trying  circumstances;  and  the  rational 
and  Christian  foundation  of  his  hope  and  trust  in 
the  Divine  Goodness,  together  with  his  humble 
appeal  to  God  on  those  solemn  occasions,  are 
beautifully  and  justly  expressed  in  his  own  devout 
soliloquy  : 

"  Yet,  gracious  God  !  amidst  these  storms  of  nature, 
Thine  eyes  behold  a  sweet  and  sacred  calm 
Reign  thro'  the  realms  of  conscience  :  all  within 
Lies  peaceful,  all  composed.    'Tis  wondrous  Grace 
Keeps  otf  thy  terrors  from  this  humble  bosom ; 
Tho'  stained  with  sins  and  follies,  yet  serene 
In  penitential  peace  and  cheerful  hope. 
Sprinkled  and  guarded  with  atoning  blood. 
Thy  vital  smiles,  amidst  this  desolation. 
Like  heavenly  sunbeams,  hid  behind  the  clouds, 
Break  out  in  happy  moments,  with  bright  radiance 
Clearing  the  gloom  ;  the  fair  celestial  light 
Softens  and  gilds  the  horrors  of  the  storm. 
And  richest  cordials  to  the  heart  conveys. 

Oh  glorious  solace  of  immense  distress, 
A  conscience  and  a  God  !    This  is  my  rock 
Of  firm  support,  my  shield  of  sure  defence 
Against  infernal  arrows.    Rise,  ray  soul ! 
Put  on  thy  courage  :  here's  the  living  spring 
Of  joys  divinely  sweet,  and  ever  new, 
A  peaceful  conscience,  and  a  smiling  heaven. 


My  God,  permit  a  creeping  worm  to  say, 
Thy  Spirit  knows  I  love  thee.    Worthless  one, 
To  dare  to  love  a  God  !    But  Grace  requires. 
And  Grace  accepts.    Thou  secst  my  labouring  soul. 
Weak  as  niy  zeal  is,  yet  my  zeal  is  true  ; 
It  bears  the  trying  furnace,  Love  divine 
Constraining  me:  I  am  Thine.    Incarnate  Love 
Has  seized,  and  holds  me  i-n  almighty  arms ; 
Here's  my  salvation,  my  eternal  hope 
Amidst  the  wreck  of  worlds  and  dying  nature, 
I  am  the  Lord's,  and  He  forever  minel" 

After  his  recovery  from  one  of  those  long  pro- 
tracted seasons  of  indisposition,  his  heart  was  en- 
larged with  love  to  his  heavenly  Father,  and  in 
pathetic  language  he  thus  pours  out  his  spirit: 

"Almighty  Power,  I  love  thee!  blissful  name. 

My  healer  God  I  and  may  my  inmost  heart 

Love  and  adore  forever!    0  'tis  good 

To  wait  submissive  at  Thy  holy  tlirone. 

To  leave  petitions  at  Thy  feet,  and  bear 

Thy  frowns  and  silence  with  a  patient  soul. 

Thy  hand  of  mercj'  is  not  short  to  save. 

Nor  is  thine  ear  of  heavenly  pity  deaf 

To  mortal  cries.    It  noticed  all  my  groans, 

And  siglis,  and  long  complaints,  with  wise  delay, 

Tho'  painful  to  the  sufferer,  and  Thy  hand 

In  proper  moment  brought  desired  relief!" 

Shortly  before  his  death,  he  observed,  in  con- 
versation with  a  friend,  that  "  he  remembered  an 
aged  minister  used  to  say,  that  the  most  learned 
and  knowing  Christians,  when  they  come  to  die, 
have  only  the  same  plain  promises  of  the  gospel 
for  their  support,  as  the  common  and  unlearned  ; 
and  so,  said  he,  I  find  it.  It  is  the  plain  promises 
of  the  gospel  that  are  my  support;  and  I  bless 
God,  they  are  plain  promises,  that  do  not  require 
much  labour  and  pains  to  understand  them.  The 
business  of  a  Christian  is  to  bear  the  will  of  God, 
as  well  as  to  do  it.  If  I  were  in  health,  I  could 
be  doing  that,  and  that  I  may  do  now.  The  best 
thing  in  obedience,  is  a  regard  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  the  way  to  that  is,  toget  our  inclinations  and 
aversions  as  much  mortified  as  we  can^ 

Far  "The  Friend." 

OCR  ANNUAL  ASSEjIBLY. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  gathering  of 
our  annual  assembly,  my  mind  seems  clothed 
with  concern  that  those  who  may  be  enabled  to 
attend  it,  may  be  individually  gathered  and  cen- 
tered  in  their  minds,  to  the  alone  place  of  safety 
and  discernment  ;  that  in  the  silence  of  all  fleshly 
and  creaturely  activity,  they  may  be  enabled  to 
hear  the  Shepherd's  voice,  and  endued  with  wis- 
dom to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  stranger  : 
that  each  individual  who  takes  a  part  in  transact- 
ing the  affiirs  of  the  church,  may  be  carelul  to 
wait  for  His  holy  anointing  and  putting  farih,  and 
not  run  in  the  heat  and  zeal  of  unsubdued  nature, 
or  be  tempted  to  put  forth  a  hand  to  steady  the 
ark  unbidden ;  that  dwelling  in  the  pure  fear  of 
the  Lord,  wisdom  and  strength  may  be  received 
from  Him,  whose  strength  is  vouchsafed  and  made 
perlect  in  our  weakness.  As  this  is  the  case,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  the  Most  High  will  condescend 
to  be  in  our  midst,  and  strengthen  his  servants  to 
stand,  with  their  feet  fixed  as  in  the  bottom  of 
Jordan,  bearing  the  ark  of  His  testimony  with 
unflinching  integriiy. 

There  never  was  a  time  I  believe,  since  the 
first  rise  of  our  religious  Society,  that  called  loud- 
er than  the  i)reseni,  for  close,  inward,  individual 
watchfulness  unto  prayer,  so  that  we  be  not  turn- 
ed aside  from  following  tlie  Captain  of  salvation, 
who  only  is  able  to  preserve  us  from  the  many 
dangers  to  be  met  with  in  our  passage  through 
time,  and  who  is  to  be  sought  unto  and  followed. 

While  one  sayeth,  "I  am  of  Paul,"  and  an- 
other, "  1  am  of  Apollos,"'  and  we  are  eyeing  one 
another,  and  setting  up  our  own  judgment,  com. 
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mending  tliis,  and  condemning  that  one,  without 
knowing  what  manner  of  spirit  wc  ourselves  are 
of,  it  is  evident  that  we  "are  yet  carnal  and 
walk  as  men,"  and  have  not  submitted  ourselves 
to  the  saving  baptism  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
even  the  baptism  ofllie  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  where- 
by "  the  dross  and  tin  and  reprobate  silver"  of  our 
nature  is  to  be  removed,  that  the  spiritual  eye 
being  anointed  with  the  eye-salve  of  the  kingdom, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  see,  not  "  men  as  trees 
walking,"  but  every  man  clearly,  and  things  as 
ihey  really  are. 

Oh !  that  we  as  a  people  were  more  concerned 
to  place  our  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Lord 
alone;  "  ceasing  from  man  whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils,  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  of," 
for  we  have  i^ recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  that  "  they 
thai  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion, 
which  cannot  be  removed,  but  abideth  forever :" 
and  again,  "Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  forever;  for  in 
the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength."  1 
doubt  not  but  there  are  those  amongst  us,  who 
can  testily  from  a  degree  of  living,  heartfelt 
experience,  that  "  it  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord, 
than  to  put  confidence  in  princes ;"  yet  1  fear 
there  is  another  class,  somewhat  like  those  in 
former  times,  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
upon  whom  woe  was  pronounced,  "  who  go  down 
into  Egypt  for  help,  and  stay  on  horses,  and  trust 
in  chariots  because  they  are  many,  a'nd  in  horse- 
men because  they  are  very  strong,  but  look  not 
unto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither  seek  the 
Lord."  "  Now  the  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not 
gods;  and  their  horses  flesh  and  not  spirit.  When 
the  Lord  shall  stretch  out  his  hand,  both  he  that 
helpeth  shall  fall,  and  he  that  is  helpen  shall  fall 
down,  and  both  shall  fail  together." 

Falls,  Tbird  month,  1854. 


Selected. 

COMFORT  IN  THE  TIME  OF  TRIAL. 
How  sweet  to  think  in  sorrow's  hour 

That  He  who  reigus  above, 
Although  supreme  in  sovereign  power, 

Is  as  supreme  in  love  I 
•  *  *  *  * 

And  tliat  to  those  who  kiss  the  rod 

By  Him  in  mercy  sent, 
The  statt'  of  coml'ort  from  their  God, 

Shall  in  His  love  be  lent. 

Sustained  by  this,  with  hopes  serene, 
Though  earth's  best  joys  seem  gone, 

On  this  like  Jacob  they  shall  lean, 
And  worship  Him  thereon. 

For  God,  who  binds  the  broken  heatt, 

And  dries  the  mourner's  tear. 
If  faith  and  patience  be  their  part, 

Will  unto  these  be  near. 

Let  such  but  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done  I" 

And  He  who  Lazarus  raised. 
Will  qualify  them  through  his  love, 

To  add  "  Thy  name  be  praised  I" 


FAITH, 


Sclccteil. 


Thy  triumphs,  Faith,  we  need  not  take 

Alone  from  the  blest  martyr's  stake  ; 

In  scenes  obscure  no  less  wc  see 

That  faith  is  a  reality  ; 

An  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 

A  substance  firm  whereon  to  lean. 

Go,  search  the  cottager's  lone  room. 

The  day  scarce  piercing  through  the  gloom, 

The  Christian  on  his  dying  bed, 

Unknown,  unlettered,  hardly  fed  ; 

No  Haltering  witnesses  attend, 

To  tell  how  glorious  was  his  end ; 

Save  in  the  book  of  life,  his  name 
Unheard,  He  never  drcanipt  of  fame: 
No  human  consolation  near, 
Ko  voice  to  soothe,  no  friend  to  cheer; 


Of  every  earthly  stay  bereft, 
And  nothing — but  his  Saviour  left. 

Fast  sinking  to  his  kindred  dust, 
The  word  of  life  is  still  bis  trust ; 
The  joy  God's  promises  impart, 
Lies  like  a  cordial  at  his  heart;  ^ 
Unshaken  Faith  its  strength  supplies, 
He  loves,  believes,  adores,  and  dies. 

Selected. 

THE  MOTHER'S  SMILE. 

BY  A.  E.  CARPENTER. 

There  aVe  clouds  that  must  o'ershade  us — 

There  are  griefs  that  all  must  know — 
There  are  sorrows  that  have  made  us 

Feel  the  tide  of  human  woe. 
But  the  deepest,  darkest  sorrow, 

Though  it  sere  the  heart  awhile, 
Hope's  cheering  ray  may  borrow, 

From  a  mother's  welcome  smile. 

There  are  days  in  youth  that  greet  us. 

With  a  ray  too  bright  to  last, 
There  arc  the  cares  of  age  to  meet  us, 

When  those  sunny  days  are  past ; 
But  the  past  scenes  hover  o'er  us. 

And  give  back  the  heart  awhile, 
All  that  memory  can  restore  us 

In  a  mother's  welcome  smile. 

There  are  scenes  and  sunny  places. 

On  which  memory  loves  to  dwell, 
There  are  many  happy  faces 

Who  have  known  and  loved  us  well. 
But  'mid  joy,  or  mid  dejection. 

There  is  nothing  can  beguile. 
That  can  show  the  fond  afi'ectioa 

Of  a  mother's  welcome  smile. 

For  "The  Friend." 

BlOGRAPniCAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

THOMAS  OLIVE. 

(Continued  from  page  229.) 

In  t^e  year  1667,  the  prisoners  at  Northamp- 
ton gave  forth  a  paper,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  Thomas  Olive  was  without  doubt  concern- 
ed. It  has  for  its  title,  "  Some  Fruits  reajoed  al- 
ready h]j  the  Faithful  that  have  entered  into  the 
Good  Lakd  of  ichich  Canaan  was  a  Figure, 
wJack  ice  liere  in  the  Fear  of  the  Lord  declare 
without  boasting,  that  others  may  see  what  grows 
in  tliat  Lund,  that  are  not  yet  come  thither.''^  We 
give  this  interesting  document  nearly  in  full. 

"Since  the  Lord  called  us,  whom  the  world 
calls  Quakers,  into  that  Land,  where  the  Light  of 
Christ  shineth,  we  have  come  to  witness  the 
Lord's  power  [promise]  fulfilled,  that  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Lord,  should  be  taught  of  the  Lord. 
As  the  Lord  will  teach  his  |)eople  himself,  we 
need  not  that  any  hireling  priest  teach  us.  So 
we  bid  adieu  to  all  hireling  priests  and  teachers, 
and  shall  not,  and  never  may,  put  into  their 
mouths  again. 

"  Secondly.  Since  we  came  into  this  good 
land,  «e  never  have  been  without  wise  men 
among  us;  [to  whom]  if  any  difltrence  hath  arisen 
between  a  brother  and  a  brother,  we  have  been 
made  willing  to  put  our  cause  for  determination. 
So  never  among  the  thousands  of  those  called 
Quakers,  brothei  has  been  Ibund  to  go  to  law  with 
brother,  beiore  infidels,  sucii  as  jutigc  for  gilts  and 
rewards.  So  udieu  hireling  priests,  and  deceitful 
lawyers!  Christ's  government  which  we  live 
under,  will  never  admit  of  any  of  you. 

'^Third/y.  Since  the  Lord  hath  brought  us 
into  this  good  land,  there  is  not  a  beggar  found 
among  us,  but  all  arc  made  willing  to  labour  with 
their  own  hands,  that  so  they  may  be  serviceable 
to  all  in  iheir  generation. 

"FourtJily.  The  civil  magistrates  either  at  their 


any  one  of  us  brought  before  them  for  the  bread 
of  any  law  of  God,  or  just  law  of  man.  Yet  w( 
are  many  of  us  brought  before  them,  as  Danie 
was,  and  as  Christ  Jesus  said  we  should  be,  foi 
things  concerning  our  God,  and  for  righteousnesi 
sake.    For  these  things  we  are  not  ashamed 

"  When  magistrates'  eyes  come  to  be  opened 
.  .  .  .  they  will  see,  that  Quakers^  principles  an 
not  destructive  to  good  government,  nor  govern 
ors, — but  that  as  people  come  to  own  their  prin 
ciples,  and  to  live  in  them,  they  will  ease  thi 
magistrate  of  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  free  tb 
nation  of  a  vast  charge,  now  spent  needless!; 
upon  priests  and  lawyers,  and  no  reformatioi 
wrought  among  the  people." 

After  giving  the  above  document,  Besse  make 
these  remarks  :  "  The  foregoing  paper  expresse 
the  early  sense  of  this  people  respecting  merce 
nary  priests  and  lawyers,  as  having  no  plac 
among  perfect  Christians;  because  the  true  mir 
isters  of  Christ  are  ever  ready  freely  to  commu 
nicate  unto  others  their  experience  of  the  teaci: 
ings  of  his  Spirit  freely  given  them  ;  and  as  t 
lawyers,  a  government  of  universal  peace  ca 
find  ihem  no  employment." 

The  Friends  of  Northampton  had  good  reaso 
to  think  very  meanly  of  the  labours  of  the  la 
yers,  the  justices  and  the  judges,  in  their  pretem 
ed  efforts  to  promote  and  sustain  justice  in  \Y 
land,  and  little  cause  to  believe  that  the  ecclesiastic 
were  promoting  viiul  religion,  or  were  living  ui 
der  the  influence  ol  true  Christian  love, — seein 
that  they  were  not  in  life  and  conversation  man 
festing  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  'love,  joy,  peao 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meel 
ness,  temperance.'  They  were  kept  furnish(| 
with  fresh  proofs  that  the  magistrates  were  n| 
actuated  by  justice,  nor  the  ecclesiastics  by  Chrij 
tianity  in  their  proceedings.  | 
When  the  act  against  conventicles  had.beci 
obtained  through  the  influence  of  the  hirelir! 
priests  of  the  establishment,  we  hesitate  to  call } 
a  church,  early  in  1670.  the  work  of  persecuticj 
went  on  with  renewed  vigour  in  Northampton. 

Early  in  the  Fourth  month  under  this  act,  Th 
mas  Olive  became  a  suflerer.  He  could  not,  b 
cause  of  the  command  of  Parliament,  feel  himsej 
excused  from  obeying  the  commands  of  his  Go| 
He  met  as  usual  publicly  wiih  his  Friends  for  r| 
ligious  worship,  and  he  thus  laid  himsell  open  fi 
the  avarice  of  informers  and  justices,  and  the  m| 
lignity  of  priestcraft  to  rob  and  oppress.  Thorn, 
appears  to  have  been  either  a  manufacturer  ori 
storekeeper,  for  his  persecutors  distrained  "six| 
pounds  worth  of  good  cloth  at  one  time"  frol 
him.  Francis  Ellington,  a  neighbouring  Frienj 
who  was  in  debt  for  his  goods  in  trade,  unde- 
standing  that  a  large  distraint  was  to  be  made  d 
him,  and  fearful  lest  he  should  be  unable  honest 
to  pay  those  who  had  trusted  him,  made  a  bill  \ 
sale  of  his  goods  so  far  as  would  secure  his  ci- 
ditors.  When  the  oflicers  came,  he  pointed  ct 
what  was  not  thus  secured,  but  they  in  hopes  f 
better  booty,  declined  distraining  until  they  h;l 
direction  from  the  persecuting  justice  under  whoi 
warrant  they  were  acting.  The  justice  was  h 
dined  to  seize  upon  the  secured  goods,  under  \.  \ 
idea  that  the  deed  of  sale  could  be  made  void,-i' 
but  when  he  Ibund  that  learned  counsel  had  to|l 
Francis,  "that  if  the  late  act  had  not  frustiall 
all  the  law  of  England,  he  might  sell  his  goods  i 
whom  he  pleased,"  he  bade  the  constable  to  fc 
bear  acting  until  he  should  hear  from  Londoi 
But  being  thus  thwarted  in  this  case,  he  wished  i 
make  it  up,  by  additional  severity  in  others.  A- 
dressing  the  constables,  lie  asked  "if  they  hi 
taken  enough  from  Thomas  Olive."    They  tcl 


assizes  or  at  iheir  sessions,  have  not  at  any  time  him  they  "  thought  they  had."    He  then  sa , 
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Be  sure  you  take  enough,  and  more,  that  so  there 
lay  be  twenty  jMunds  for  the  king,  twenty  pounds 
jr  the  poor,  and  twenty  pounds  for  theKnformer, 
nd  if  you  take  goods  enough,  then  of  the  residue 
ou  shall  have  one  part,  and  I  will  have  the  rest.'''' 
^'Iie  constables  appear  lo  have  been  shocked  at 
uch  an  outrage  upon  all  justice  and  law,  and  told 
lim  "  they  would  never  receive  a  penny  on  that 
iccount."    This  justice  was  not  the  only  covetous 
nd  unjust  one  in  that  county.    Yelverton,  a 
:night  and  burgess  for  Northampton,  used  words 
if  like  import  to  the  constables.    A  letter  from 
iVellingborough,  dated  Fourth  month  13th,  1670, 
;ays,  describing  the  work  of  persecution  in  that 
ilace,  "They  also  took  seven  beasts  from  another 
i^riend  dwelling  near;  and  from  another  one  hun- 
Ired  and  sixty  pasture  fleeces,  and  most  of  his 
)rass  and  pewter:  from  another  they  were  order- 
ed to  distrain  for  seven  pounds  fifteen  shillings ; 
ind  from  another  as  much,  who  being  a  widow's 
I'On,  and  having  nothing  in  possession,  the  war- 
'ant  was  returned  to  the  justices,  who  sent  the 
;onstables  back  with  a  command  to  take  his 
;lothes."    The  letter  writer  goes  on  describing 
I'arious  sums  of  money  distrained  for  from  Friends 
ihere,  and  then  adds,  "  The  bishop  of  Peterbo- 
rough visited  at  Rowel  last  week,  and  there  said 
SDpenly  in  the  mass-house,  after  he  had  given  every 
pfficer  a  charge  to  put  the  late  Act  in  execution, 
i'That  when  they  met  again,  (meaning  the  Par- 
lliament)  they  would  make  a  stronger  for  them  ; 
jthey  would  get  a  law  made  to  lake  away  their 
llands  and  goods,  and  then  they  should  be  sold  for 
bond  slaves.'  " 

Besse,  after  giving  the  letter  from  which  we 
have  taken  the  above,  remarks,  "  This  shows  that 
|some  of  the  leading  ecclesiastics  thought  the  laws, 
i|though  very  severe,  too  favourable  towards  the 
Quakers;  wherefore  they  not  only  urged  the  exe- 
cution of  them  to  the  utmost  extremity,  but  would 
willingly  have  extended  them  to  the  utter  extir- 
cail  ipation  of  those  whom  in  their  mistaken  zeal  they 
deemed  to  be  hereticks." 

In  1672,  all  the  Friends,  prisoners  in  North- 
ampton, were  released  on  the  king's  declaration 
suspending  the  penal  laws  in  matters  ecclesiasti- 
fcal.  Fifteen  had  been  in  confinement  for  the  tes- 
timony of  a  good  conscience,  (or  more  than  six 
of(: (years.  Some  of  them  had  been  in  prison  more 
all;  jthan  seven  years,  under  senlence  of  transporta- 
eit|tion, — and  one  under  sentence  of  premunire, 
a  ll  upwards  of  nine.  For  some  years  after  this,  we 
01  f  have  liitle  account  of  persecution  in  Northampton- 
ii!:|shire.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
j'fi  0 awakened  there  until  after  Thomas  Olive  had 
fi!i;|removed  to  America. 

nle     Two  companies  to  purchase  land  in  West  Jer- 
Jeclsey,  were  formed  in  England  in  1676.    One  of 
ie!i]|them  was  composed  of  Friends  of  the  county  of 
York,  and  the  other  of  Friends  about  London. 
iiEjOf  the  latter  company  Thomas  Olive  was  one. 
del    The  proprietors  of  West  Jersey  early  in  1677, 
is  ll  agreed  to  send  commissioners  to  buy  the  land  of 
;l:l|lhe  natives,  to  inspect  the  rights  of  such  settlers 
is II  as  claimed  property,  to  order  the  lands  laid  out, 
jsi  and  to  administer  the  government  pursuant  to  the 
fil"  concessions."    Of  these   Thomas  Olive  was 
first  named.    The  commissioners  embarked  in 
Klfthe  Kent,  Gregory  Marlow,  master,  about  the 
Bill  Fourth  month,  1677.    As  the  ship  passed  down 
Jj:ii  the  Thames,  the  attention  of  King  Charles  II.  was 
Ipl  directed  to  it,  he  being  on  a  pleasure  excursion  in 
the  river.    He  directed  his  barge  brought  along- 
side the  Kent,  and  seeing  many  passengers,  and 
being  inibrmed  whither  they  were  bound,  he  in- 
quired if  they  were  all  Quakers, — and  gave  them 
It:  his  blessing. 

ii>|     The  passage  was  a  tedious  one,  and  it  was 


lengthened  by  the  commissioners  detaining  the 
vessel  at  Sandy  Hook,  whilst  they  paid  a  visit  to 
Governor  Andros  at  New  York.  The  vessel  came 
to  anchor  at  New  Castle,  on  the  16th  ol'  the  Sixth 
month.  The  passengers,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
in  number,  landed  about  Raccoon  Creek,  where 
they  had  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  accommo- 
dations. In  the  meantime,  the  commissioners 
had  left  them,  and  proceeding  up  the  river,  reach- 
ed the  place  where  Burlington  now  stands.  They 
made  purchases  of  the  Indians,  and  after  locating 
land  for  the  Yorkshire  and  London  companies, 
agreed  to  build  a  town  at  that  place. 

Thomas  Olive  chose  his  portion  of  land  near 
the  Rancocas,  and  yet  it  would  appear  that  he 
had  a  house  built  in  the  new  town,  which  was 
first  called  New  Beverly,  then  Bridlington,  but 
before  long  was  changed  to  Burlington. 

Beside  the  families  which  came  in  the  Kent, 
many  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighth 
month,  and  there  being  few  houses,  and  the  car- 
penters fit  to  superintend  building  being  few 
amongst  them,  they  were  obliged  to  get  wigwams 
erected  for  their  accommodation  during  the  first 
winter.  Thomas  Olive  however,  must  have  had 
a  house  run  up  in  a  brief  space  of  time;  for  a 
Friend  writing  from  Burlington,  Eighth  month 
29th,  1677,  says,  "1  am  to  be  at  Thomas  Olive's 
house  until  I  can  provide  better  for  myself." 

(To  be  continucdO 

Unsuccessful  Men. — "I  confess  that  increasing 
years  bring  with  them  increasing  respect  for  men 
who  do  not  succeed  in  life,  as  those  words  are 
commonly  used.  Heaven  has  been  said  to  be  a 
place  for  those  who  have  not  succeeded  upon 
earth,  [that  is  in  accumulating  worldly  treasure.] 
It  is  surely  true  that  celestial  graces  do  not  best 
thrive  and  bloom  in  the  hot  blaze  of  worldly  pros- 
perity. Ill  success  sometimes  arises  from  a  su- 
perabundance of  qualities  in  themselves  good — 
from  a  conscience  too  sensitive,  a  taste  too  fasti- 
dious, a  self-forgetful ness  too  romantic,  a  modesty 
too  retiring.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  with 
a  living  poet,  that  '  the  world  knows  nothing  of 
its  greatest  men,'  but  there  are  ibrms  of  great- 
ness, or  at  least  of  excellence,  which  '  die  and 
make  no  sign  ;'  there  are  martyrs  that  miss  the 
palm,  but  not  the  stake ;  heroes  without  the  lau- 
rel, and  conquerors  without  the  triumph." — Geo. 
S.  Hilliard. 


For  "The  IVieiid  " 

CHAPTER  FOR  YOUTH —No.  6. 

USE  AND  TKEATMENT  OF  ANIMALS  SPIDERS, 

ANTS. 

On  the  wall,  inside  a  cellar  window,  which  I 
passed  many  times  a  day,  I  observed  (as  the  wall 
was  plastered  and  whitewashed)  a  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  glistening  scales.  The  number  be- 
coming very  great  so  as  to  present  a  slight  heap, 
I  examined  them,  and  found  they  were  wings  of 
the  common  house-fly.  Over  the  heap,  and 
nearly  concealed  by  two  narrow  timbers  which 
supported  the  joice,  was  an  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful spider-web.  On  each  square  inch  there  was 
the  average  number  of  150  wings  ;  and  on  a  space 
about  6  inches  square  (36  sq.  in.)  5400  wings, 
showing  that  in  a  few  weeks  this  family  of  spi- 
ders had  slaughtered  2700  flies.  How  Ions;  such 
adjutants  m  the  business  of  house  cleaning  might 
be  allowed  to  pursue  their  vocation  in  such  a 
place,  must  be  left  to  individual  "  humanity," 
"  convenience,  health  and  safely."  They  are 
undoubtedly,  oft-times  considered  and  treated  as 
"  visitors  unwelcome"  when  they  are  our  friends. 
I  have  been  indebted  to  their  vigilance  and  inge- 


nuity to  no  small  extent  in  protecting  honey  whilst 
stored  in  the  cellar,  from  the  depredations  of  small 
flies.  But  "  in  the  spacious  field"  where  "  they 
take  their  pastime,"  their  usefulness  is  much  more 
conspicuous  and  extensive.  There  we  may  see, 
towards  sun-et,  the  air  streaming  with  their 
countless  webs — their  seronautic  railways — by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  traverse  the  air  and  to 
destroy  immense  numbers  of  insects,  which  are 
designed  for  their  Ibod  ;  but  which,  if  their  num- 
bers were  increased,  as  they  would  be  without 
the  spider's  aid,  might  prove  destructive  both. to 
vegetation  and  human  health.  If  a  single  family 
in  a  few  weeks  destroys  2700  flies,  the  imagina- 
tion can  hardly  conceive  the  number  destroyed 
by  the  thousands  which  course  the  air  and  inhabit 
the  fields  and  bushes  during  the  greater  part  of 
summer  and  autumn.  Almost  every  stone-heap 
and  s!ump  has  one  or  more  families  of  the  larger 
species  ;  and  young  persons  who  have  not  been 
attentive  to  the  quick  forewarnings  of  humanity, 
or  do  not  read  the  volume  of  nature  as  they  ought 
to  do,  are  disposed  needlessly  to  "  set  foot  upon" 
the  unoffending  creature  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  is  a  spider — "a  great  ugly  spider,"  in  the 
fear-inspiring  language  of  the  nursery. 

Of  what  use  are  ants?  Observe  a  pear,  plum 
or  peach  tree  in  the  first  stages  of  its  decline,  and 
even  before  any  signs  of  decline  appear !  See 
that  busy  train  passing  and  repassing  :  how  they 
reach  their  destination  with  a  regularity  ..nd  per- 
sistency  worthy  of  imitation:  up  trains  and  down 
trains  rarely  interfering  with  each  other,  ridding 
the  leaves,  bark,  flowers  and  peduncles  of  smaller 
insects.  They  have  been  accused  of  gnawing  off 
the  young  peduncles,  and  thus  causing  the  fruit 
to  fall  prematurely :  but  I  have  never  seen  them 
doing  it,  nor  heard  any  one  say  he  has  actually 
observed  it.  When  we  notice  that  the  earth 
swarms  with  these  creatures,  and  that  their  food, 
consists  in  part  ol'  insect  juices  and  animalculse, 
we  can  readily  appreciate  their  usefulness. 

Fur  "  The  friend." 

The  Weather,  &c.  in  Iowa. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Iowa,  says: — 
"  We  have  had  another  of  the  beautiful  Iowa 
winters.  It  seldom  rains  here  in  the  winter;  not 
enough  the  past  one  to  wet  a  muslin  shirt  through  ; 
neither  have  we  very  much  snow — from  2  to  4 
inches  at  a  time.  The  cold  is  more  regular,  sel- 
dom thawing  during  the  winter,  neither  is  it  often 
so  very  cold  as  to  prevent  out-door  labour;  our 
coldest  morning  the  past  winter,  was  18°  below 
zero.  I  have  resided  in  difTerent  latitudes  and  on 
different  soils,  but  never  experienced  any  equal  in 
either  of  these  respects  to  this  State.  We  have 
some  privations  here,  it  being  comparatively  a 
new  place,  but  we  can  get  almost  anything  we 
want,  green  fruit  excepted  ;  and  it  comes  here,  but 
is  sold  too  high  to  make  as  free  use  of  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  do;  but  I  believe  it  will  not 
be  long  before  even  that  will  be  plenty.  I  keep 
a  nursery,  and  planted  400  fruit  trees  for  our 
own  use,  the  first  spring  after  we  came.  I  never 
saw  either  nursery  or  fruit  trees  do  better  than 
they  do  here,  I  think  this  will  become  a  great 
fruit-growing  region,  peaches  excepted." 

Emancipated  Slaves. — Thirty-four  negroes, 
emancipated  by  the  will  of  William  M.  Colgin,  of 
Taylor  county,  Ky.,  who  died  about  sixteen 
months  since,  passed  through  Cincinnati  recently, 
on  their  way  to  Shelby  county,  Ohio,  where  the 
executors  of  W.  M.  Colgin  have  purchased  a  home 
for  tliem.  By  the  will  of  their  master  they  were 
given  ^1000  in  money,  and  horses,  wagons,  form- 
ing utensils,  &c.,  sufficient  to  give  them  a  fair 
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start,  Samuel  Simpson,  one  of  the  executors, 
went  to  Sidney  by  railroad,  to  make  arrange- 
ments lor  tiieir  comlbrtable  settlement;  the  other, 
J.  G.  Simpson,  accompanied  them  on  the  way. 

Fur  "  'I'lie  Frieiul  " 

INDIANS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  foilowiiig  account  of  the  intercourse  of  an 
officer  of  the  U.  S.  iNavy  with  the  Indians  of  Ca- 
lifornia, and  his  efforts  to  introduce  among  them 
some  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  ap|)ears  to  hold 
out — may  we  not  hope — some  encouragement, 
for  the  improvement,  both  moral  and  physical,  of 
that  poor  and  oppressed,  yet  still  interesting 
people. 

The  account  was  brought  by  the  "Northern 
Light,"  and  is  now  taken  from  the  Delaware 
County  Republican. 

"Capt.  Howard  arrived  in  Stockton  on  the 
26lh  ult.,  from  the  Tcjon  Pass.  He  left  the  Indi- 
an Reservation  on  the  10th  of  February  last,  and 
he  gives  the  most  glowing  description  of  Lieut. 
Beale's  experiment  with  the  Indians.  He  is  work- 
ing wonders.  There  are  now  some  two  thousand 
three  hundred  of  these  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  profitably  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  every  day  brings  new  acces- 
sions. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  are 
Mission  Indians  ;  the  vast  majority  are  men  who 
liave  frequently  been  brought  in  conflict  with  the 
whites.  Runners  have  been  sent  to  every  part  of 
tiie  State,  and  even  tribes  of  the  Sacramento  re- 
gion have  sent  their  representatives  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  affairs,  and  all  are  delighted  at 
the  pros[)ect.  Lieut.  Beale  had  only  sixty  Indians 
to  commence  with,  but  the  news  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  one  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  in  the 
souliiern  district,  and  he  brought  in  every  man  of 
his  tribe. 

"  Capt.  Howard  says  that  the  objection  some 
urge  against  Lieut.  Beale's  plan,  namely,  that  it 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  country  which  will 
uhimatcly  be  settled  by  the  whites  has  no  force. 
It  appears  that  this  reservation  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  desert  country,  on  the  west  by  a  lake, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  mountain  region  ;  on  the 
south  again  lies  an  almost  desert  country.  The 
Indians  reside  in  tule  houses  of  their  own  construc- 
tion, but  in  a  short  lime,  Lieut  Beale  will  teach 
ihem  to  erect  adobe  buildings.  Tliere  are  no  ar- 
dent spirits  periniited  within  the  reservation.  Tiie 
lakes  and  streams  allbrd  an  abundance  of  fish, 
and  the  prairie  abounds  with  game.  Many  of  the 
Indians  are  employed  in  dressing  skins.  Some 
specimens  of  iheir  work  we  iiave  seen.  Capt. 
Howard  had  a  '  big  talk'  with  llie  Merced  Indians 
a  short  time  since.  Tiiey  are  nearly  all  going  to 
the  reservation,  Tiie  Four  Creek  country  is  last 
settling  up.  On  Tule  River,  where  six  iiioiilhs 
ago  there  was  only  one  family,  there  is  now  a 
popul.'ilion  of  some  fifty  persons. 

"  On  the  reservation  are  numerous  gulches, 
well  watered  by  numerous  springs.  These  gulches 
or  ravMies  are  now  occupied  and  cullivaied  by  tlie 
Indians  who  are  divided  into  companies,  each 
coiP|)any  having  a  rancheria.  A  large  number 
of  these  wild  men  Lieut.  Beale  has  trained  as 
ploughmen,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  &:c.,  and 
lhe8<}  he  employs  in  again  teaching  tiie  new  arri- 
vals the  same  industrial  pursuits,  liach  rancheri 
is  thus  mainly  self-supporting.  To  those  who 
arc  meritorious  lie  gives  rewards.  Consequently 
all  these  poor  creatures  arc  delighted  at  iheir  con- 
dition. Nolwiihslanding  llie  strict  disci|>liiie  pre- 
served on  the  reservation,  the  Indians  are  by  no 
means  the  slaves  that  some  seem  disposed  to  re- 
present them.    The  agent  impresses  upon  their 


minds  the  fact  that  they  are  to  stay  or  leave,  just 
as  it  may  please  their  fancy.  Thus  they  enjoy 
really  as  much  liberty  of  action  as  if  they  were 
still  undisputed  owners  of  the  territory.  Now, 
Captain  Howard  graphically  says,  they  'could 
not  be  driven  away  from  the  reservation  with  a 
big  stick.'  Accustomed  to  a  mountain  life,  they 
are  pleased  with  the  ragged  country  on  which  they 
reside,  and  which,  with  the  aid  of  science,  they 
are  rendering  productive.  If  they  would  indulge 
in  the  sport  of  hunting,  the  hills  and  the  prairie 
furnish  ihem  an  abundance  of  game  of  every  spe- 
cies, while  the  streams  and  lake  abound  with  fish. 
Their  quarrels  are  adjusted  by  their  chiefs  who 
appear  alone  to  be  responsible  to  Lieut.  Beale. 
Surely  such  a  system  of  government  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  A  ray  of  hope  for  the 
Indian  population  streams  from  the  reservation, 

"Most  of  the  Indians,  when  they  arrive,  are  in 
a  perfect  state  of  nudity.  The  agent  immediately 
furnishes  them  with  clothes  and  blankets,  speaks 
kindly  to  them,  and  points  out  the  particular 
rancheria  which  they  shall  consider  their  home. 

"  Capt.  Howard  says  that  these  Indians  are  very 
apt  scholars.  They  learn  to  plough  or  to  sow 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  A  wild  boy  came  in 
two  months  ago,  who  immediately  manifested  a 
deep  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  the  trade. 
He  was  immediately  set  to  work,  and  so  attentive 
was  he  to  his  instructors,  and  persevering  in  his 
industry,  that  when  Capt.  Howard  lefi,  he  had 
made  wonderful  progress,  and  had  become  quite 
a  useful  artizan.  This  is  only  one  of  many  facts 
which  go  to  prove  that  these  wild  men  can  be 
civilized  and  readily  taught  the  industrial  arts. 

"  There  are  2000  head  of  cattle,  500  goals, 
and  almost  an  incredible  horde  of  hogs  on  the 
reservation.  The  Indians  are  well  lied,  well, 
though  of  course,  plainly  clothed,  contented  and 
happy. 

"In  our  view,  Lieut.  Beale's  plan  has  been 
completely  successful,  and  if  he  be  sustained  by 
the  Government,  and  allowed  to  provide  another 
reservation  for  the  northern  districts  of  California, 
we  shall  have  no  further  trouble  with  the  Indian 
population." 

"  A  believer's  comforts  may  sometimes  be  like 
the  widow's  oil  in  the  cruse,  when  only  a  little 
remained;  but  never  like  the  water  in  Hagar's 
bottle,  that  was  quite  spent." 


For  "  'i'liH  Friniid.'' 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Third  Monlh,  1854. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  the  month  just  ended,  that 
it  was  one  ol" remarkably  sudden  changes,  although 
it  presented  the  dilferent  aspects  ol  a  very  fine 
balmy  spring  day,  on  which  the  temperature  rose 
to  76°;  and  that  of  the  reverse,  when  a  cold  N. 
W.  wind  prevailed,  and  the  thermometer  did  not 
rise  higher  than  30^  during  the  uhole  day.  The 
whole  of  the  montii,  Irom  the  1st  to  the  18th,  was 
rather  mild,  and  mostly  pleasant;  but  we  never 
remember  more  delightful  weallier  In  the  Third 
monlh,  than  prevailed  from  the  10th  to  the  18th. 
During  this  period  the  groves  were  made  vocal 
by  divers  kinds  of  spring  birds,  the  fields  began 
rapidly  to  assume  their  mantle  of  green,  and  the 
forests  to  show  evidences  of  returning  lile  ; — in 
short,  all  Nature  seemed  to  be  awakening  as  to  a 
new  existence.  On  the  22d,  some  spits  of  snow 
fell  during  most  of  (he  day,  with  occasion  illy  a 
little  rain.  Wind  in  ihc  S.  E.  Thus  we  lliouirht 
the  equiiiociial  storm  had  commenced.  But  it 
1  |)roved  to  be  nothing  but  a  violent  storm  of  wind 
from  the  N,  W.    This  lasted  from  the  24th  to  the 


29th,  and  did  considerable  damage  in  different 
places ;  and  as  the  temperature  for  a  good  part  of 
the  time  was  not  much  above  20°,  it  seemed  as 
disagreeable  to  be  out,  as  in  the  coldest  weather 
in  winter. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  month  was 
near  40°,  the  same  that  it  was  last  year  for  Third 
month. 

Range  of  the  thermometer,  from  17°  on  thei 
29th,  to  75°  on  the  10th,  or  58°,  Amount  of 
rain  and  melted  snow,  1.714  inches — of  snow, 
about  2  inches. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Fourth  mo.  1st,  1854. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

SILENT  WORSHIP. 

It  would  seem  from  the  following  remarks  o 
John  Griffith,  that  while  on  a  religious  visit  ii 
England,  he  found  there  at  that  time,  as  there  ar 
now,  with  Friends  in  this  country,  those  vvh 
were  dissatisfied  with  silent  meetings,  and  vvh 
preferred  hearing  persons  speak  without  authcl 
rity  to  do  so,  rather  than  labour  to  come  to  th 
witness  for  Truth  in  themselves,  in  order  to  di;l 
cover  their  real  condition,  and  receive  inslructiol 
from  that  Divine  Word  that  speaks  to  the  lister! 
ing  ear,  as  never  man  taught.    He  says : 

"I  sat  the  meeting,  which  was  very  large,  ij 
silence,  to  the  great  mortification  of  many  pr< 
sent,  some  of  whom,  one  might  have  expecte, 
from  their  appearance  and  pretensions,  understood 
the  nature  of  spiritual  worship  better,  than  i 
have  been  so  anxious  after  words.    It  proved, 
think,  as  painlul  and  exercising  a  meeting  as  evt 
1  knew,  to  which  the  expectations  of  Friends  an 
others  did  not  a  little  contribute.    At  the  conclii 
sion  I  was  fully  satisfied  that  I  had  dischargcj 
the  service  required  of  me  that  day,  in  an  exuii 
pie  of  silence,  in  which  I  had  peace,    I  could  pe 
ceive  great  uneasiness •  in  many  under  our  nam, 
at  the  silence  of  the  meeting.    This  evidenili 
discovers  a  mournful  degeneracy,  seeing  silei[ 
worship  is  so  directly  consistent  with  our  Chrii 
tian  profession  of  the  inward  teachings  of  tl 
grace  of  God  that  brings  salvation,  which  ha! 
appeared  to  all  men,  and  teaches  all  who  di,| 
gently  hearken  thereunto,  that  no  lime  is  moi 
suitable  than  when  assembled  together,  united 
to  wait  for  this  blessed  leaching,  and  thereby  r^ 
ceive  a  renewal  of  our  stren^fih.    How  absurd  i 
it  for  those  who  profess  this  teaching,  and  accel 


0  the  Fountnin  of  all  good,  to  depart  therefrom 
jind  gaze  at  the  clouds,  or  depend  on  the  conduits 
'  ind  water  spouts,  as  if  it  was  in  their  power  to 
ill  thennselves,  and  so  to  supply  their  wants? 
For  although  the  servants  have  at  tinnes,  by  the 
Lord  of  all,  been  used  as  a  nneans  for  our  help 
and  edification,  yet  such  means  or  helps  are  not 
30  essentially  necessary  to  the  spiritual  worship 
professed  by  us  as  a  people,  but  that  it  may  be 
IS  effectually  and  as  acceptably  performed  with- 
out them,  in  an  awful  solemn  silence:  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  reaching  and  convincing  to 
[hose  in  whom  the  Divine  witness  is  regarded, 
and  it  may  also  tend  greatly  to  raise  that  in  the 
minds  of  such  where  it  is  depressed, 

"Some  have  remarked,  that  those  who  have 
been  convinced  in  the  silence  of  our  meetings, 
"^Hhave  generally  slood  their  ground  in  religion  best. 
The  reason  is  plain,  because  they  have  at  the 
very  first  laid  hold  of  and  embraced  the  very 
substance  of  religion;  whereas,  ihe  understanding 
may  be,  in  a  great  measure  convinced  by  testi- 
mony, and  the  mind  much  tendered  and  affected 
with  lively  declarations  of  the  truth;  but  all  this 
goes  off  sooner,  and  will  leave  suci)  minds  desti- 
tute, unless  I  hey  happily  come  to  be  fixed  under 
the  teachings  of  the  grace  of  God  in  themselves, 
and  have  to  sit  under  iheir  own  vine  and  under 
their  own  fig-tree,  where  none  can  make  ihem 
afraid.  None  need  be  ashamed  of  a  solemn  aw- 
ful silence  before  God,  and  in  the  sight  of  men  ; 
"seeking  the  Lord,  who  will  be  found  of  all  such, 
(ind  will,  by  his  secret  invisible  power,  vindicate 
that  sort  of  silence  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  suffer 
his  pure  witness  to  arise.  All  who  reject  the 
voice  of  this  holy  witness,  may  justly  be  disre- 
garded by  God's  people,  so  as  not  to  be  discour- 
aged by  what  they  say  on  that  account.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  when  anything  of  this  nature  is 
done  in  the  form  and  by  way  of  imitation  only, 
there  being  nothing  supernatural  to  support  and 
defend  the  same,  it  must  necesstuily  fall  under 
contempt,  and  like  the  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour, 
will  be  trodden  under  the  feet  ol'  men.  That 
Scripture  passage  is  very  observable,  where  some 
undertook  to  cast  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
whom  Paul  preached.  It  is  plain  the  evil  spirits 
knew,  notwithstanding  their  pretences,  that  they 
wanted  power  to  subject  ihem  ;  and  therefore  an- 
swered these  imitators  and  pretenders,  'Jesus  I 
know,  and  Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  ye?  and  the 
man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was,  leaped  upon 
them,  and  prevailed  against  them,  so  that  they 
fled  out  of  the  house  naked  and  wounded.'  1  in- 
stance this  passage  to  show  how  inefficacious  imita- 
tion is  :  those  would  do  well  to  consider  this,  who, 
upon  a  serious  examination,  do  not  find  the  Lord 
with  them  in  their  religious  performances  ;  lor 
assuredly  nothing  can  stand  approved  in  his  sight, 
nor  retain  a  dignity  worthy  of  him,  in  this  state 
of  probation,  but  the  product  of  his  own  spirit  in 
us.  Therefore,  let  all  who  profess  spiritual  wor- 
ship, greatly  dread  being  found  in  senseless  stupid 
silence,  although  it  be  in  the  very  same  form 
which  the  people  of  God  have  been,  and  are  still 
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led  into  ;  knowing,  that  the  best  and  most  consist- 


ent form  is  of  little  avail,  without  the  heavenly 
w"!  power.  I  perceived  that  some  were  much  offend- 
'  ed  with  me,  for  abiding  in  the  station  in  which  the 
Lord-placed  me  that  day,  which  they  did  not  al- 
together  forbear  letting  me  know  by  words  ;  nei. 
iher  did  I  let  them  pass  without  some  close  re- 
marks on  their  sorrowful  stale  and  great  blindness. 
In  about  a  week  after,  1  received  a  long  letter 
upon  the  subject,  setting  forth  amongst  other 
things,  how  great  a  mystery  it  was  to  the  writer, 
that  a  person  in  my  station,  travelling  from  one 
nation  to   another,   should   disappoint  people, 


Friends  and  others,  by  such  unaccountable  silence. 
Had  not  I  discovered  sufficient  cause  to  believe 
that  this  Friend  was  not  then  what  he  had  been, 
his  letter  would  have  been  as  great  a  mystery  to 
me  as  my  silence  in  that  meeting  was  to  him. 
When  I  had  perused  the  letter,  1  was  most  easy 
to  let  it  pass  without  answering." 

Again,  he  makes  the  just  observations  in  allu- 
sion to  the  manner  in  which  too  many  who,  while 
they  are  very  desirous  to  hear  the  gospel  preach- 
ed, are  little  disposed  to  allow  it  to  have  the  effect 
designed,  that  is,  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  manifest  himself  in  the  secret  of  the 
heart. 

"  I  went  from  Liverpool  to  the  house  of  Gilbert 
Thompson,  and  was  at  Penketh  meeting  on  First- 
day  ;  where  my  spirit  was  deeply  afflicted,  under 
a  sense  of  many  professors  sitting  down  at  ease, 
seeking  to  be  led  with  words  and  outward  decla- 
rations concerning  the  things  of  God.  I  have 
found  this  much  the  case  at  some  places  where 
eminent  instruments  have  dwelt.  Friends  have 
suffered  their  minds  to  be  too  much  drawn  from  a 
diligent  spiritual  labour,  to  receive  the  bread  and 
water  of  life  immediately  from  the  fountain 
thereof;  and  depended  upon  the  labour  of  such 
instruments,  who  are  but  as  clouds  or  water- 
spouts; having  no  power  to  fill  themselves  or  to 
feed  the  flock  profitably,  until  furnished  for  that 
purpose,  by  the  bounty  ol'  the  inexhaustible  trea- 
sury of  wisdom  and  all-sufficiency.  Here  the 
fountain  is  forsaken  for  the  stream's  sake;  the 
eye  being  more  to  the  gift  than  the  Giver,  which 
is  an  abuse  of  the  gift,  and  provokes  the  Lord  to 
jealousy;  giving  him  just  cause  to  withhold  such 
instrumental  means.  The  reason  of  such  a  dan- 
gerous mistake,  to  me  is  obvious,  viz,,  because  it 
is  found  easier  for  flesh  to  receive  by  such  a  me- 
dium ;  '  Let  not  God  speak  unto  us,  lest  we  die, 
said  the  people  of  Israel,  but  let  Moses  [the  in- 
strument] speak  unto  us.'  There  is  a  lile  that 
ought  to  die  on  the  cross,  which  is  easier  saved 
alive  under  testimonies,  be  they  ever  so  substan- 
tial and  excellent,  than  under  the  immediate  teach- 
ings of  Christ ;  whose  voice  is  as  a  fire  against 
evil  ol"  every  kind,  and  affords  no  peace  afier  it  is 
discovered,  until  it  be  given  up  for  destruction, 
and  to  be  purged  away  by  the  spirit  of  judgment 
and  burning.  This  pure  voice  speaks  to  us  in 
such  a  manner,  that  we  can  by  no  means  turn  it 
off  from  ourselves  by  applying  it  to  the  states  of 
others;  which  may  be  done  under  the  most  search- 
ing testimonies;  there  being  a  partiality  to  our- 
selves, which,  through  the  deceitfulness  of  the 
heart,  we  are  apt  to  tall  into;  and  also  to  flatter 
ourselves,  by  supposing  the  pleasure  we  lake  in 
hearing  the  doctrines  of  Truth  delivered,  arises 
Irom  the  good  in  us,  when  it  may  be  no  other 
than  the  state  of  those  to  whom  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel's  words  and  declarations  were  as  a  lovely 
song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice  :  for  ihey 
heard  his  words,  it  seems,  with  jileasure,  but  did 
them  not ;  their  heart  going  still  after  their  covet- 
ousness," 


Exhibition  of  Romish  Relics. — The  Paris  Pmjs 
says  there  is  to  be  an  exhibition  of  the  grandes 
reliques  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  a  display  given  only 
once  in  seven  years,  il  being  too  holy  for  an  an- 
nual show — the  grandes  reliques  consisting  of  the 
robe  worn  by  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the  nativity, 
made  of  cotton  !  and  five  yards  long;  swaddling 
clothes  worn  by  our  Lord  in  the  manger;  the 
cloth  in  which  John  the  Baptist's  head  was  laid  ; 
and  the  scarf  worn  by  our  Lord  at  the  crucifixion  ! 
But  for  the  yearly  edification  of  the  faithful  are 
shown  a  locket  of  the  Virgin's  hair,  a  piece  of  the 
true  cross,  the  leathern  girdle  of  Christ,  the  cord 


which  bound  the  rods  that  smote  him,  a  true  nail 
of  the  true  cross,  and  the  sponge  which  was  filled 
with  vinegar ;  with  some  miscellaneous  articles — 
the  bone  of  Simeon's  arm  which  bore  the  infant 
Jesus,  some  of  the  blood  and  bones  of  St,  Stephen, 
a  specimen  of  the  manna  which  fed  the  people  in 
the  wilderness,  and  certain  fragments  of  Aaron's 
rod  1  And  to  all  this  ihe  faith  of  prelates  and 
priests  is  duly  bound,  and  from  all  this  a  revenue 
is  raised.  On  the  last  exhibition  of  the  grandes 
reliques,  seven  years  ago,  the  number  of  pilgrims 
was  no  less  than  180,000.  Scarcely  more  than 
five  years  since,  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of 
pilgrims  in  Germany  marched  to  venerate  the 
holy  coat  of  Treves,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
coat  worn  by  our  Lord  at  the  crucifixion,  and 
gamed  for  by  the  soldiers  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
though  there  are  no  less  than  seventeen  holy  coats 
rivals  for  the  honour  ! 


An  Extinct  American  Race. — The  following 
passage  from  the  Travels  of  Humboldt,  possesses 
more  than  ordinary  interest  at  the  present  time : 

"Amidst  the  plains  of  North  America,  some 
powerful  nation,  which  has  disappeared,  con- 
structed circular,  square,  and  octagonal  fortifica- 
tions;  walls,  6000  toises  in  length;  tumuli,  from 
700  to  800  feet  in  diameter,  and  140  feet  in 
height,  sometimes  round,  sometimes  with  several 
stories,  and,  containing  thousands  of  skeletons. 
These  skeletons  are  the  remains  of  men  less 
slender  and  more  squat  than  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  those  countries.  On  a  vast  space  of 
ground  at  the  Lower  Orinoco,  as  well  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Casiquiare,  and  between  the  sources 
of  the  Essequibo  and  the  Rio  Branco,  there  are 
rocks  of  granite  covered  with  symbolic  figures. 
These  sepulchres  denote  that  the  extinct  genera- 
tions belonged  to  nations  different  from  those 
which  now  inhabit  the  same  region. 


Flaz-Cctton. — The  preparation  and  manufac- 
ture of  llax-colton,  introduced  in  1851  by  Cheva- 
lier Claussen,  and  from  which  so  much  was  anti- 
cipated, is  generally  regarded  as  a  failure.  Tho 
most  serious  objections  to  the  plan  proposed  seem 
to  be  these :  it  has  lor  its  object  the  conversion  of 
a  superior  article  into  an  interior  one,  or  in  other 
words,  the  changing  of  the  long  and  strong  fibre 
of  flax  into  a  short  and  weak  fibre,  inferior  to 
cotton;  the  product  so  prepared  is  wanting  in  any 
regularity  of  staple,  or  length  of  fibre;  the  fibres 
of  the  flax  are  not  split  longitudinally  as  has  been 
represented,  by  the  expansive  action  of  a  gas  ge- 
nerated within  them,  but  they  are  merely  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  and  broken  irregularly. 
If  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  flax  fibre  to  a  condition 
resembling  the  short  fibre  of  cotton,  il  can  be  accom- 
plished more  expeditiously,  cheaply  and  securely, 
by  mechanical,  rather  than  by  chemical  agents. 
With  a  view  of  examining  into  the  plans  and  pro- 
jects proposed  by  Claussen  and  others  for  the  im- 
proved manufacture  of  flax,  agents  have  been 
sent  to  Europe  from  time  to  time  by  several  of  the 
large  manufacturing  corporations  of  New  Eng- 
lanc?,  but  their  report  has  been  unilormly  unfa- 
vourable as  regards  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
The  introduction  and  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
the  manufacture  of  flax  in  Europe,  has  excited 
much  interest  in  the  United  States,  and  a  variety 
of  new  machines  and  processes  lor  preparing  and 
dressing  flax  have  been  invented  during  the  past 
year,  most  of  which  have  not  yet  been  made  pub- 
lic.— Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 


"  Whatever  is  done  by  those  around  you,  be 
yourself  fully  determined  to  walk  in  the  most  ex- 
cellent way." — Wesley. 
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THE  FKIEND. 


THE  FRIEND. 

FOURTH  MONTH  8,  1854. 

Theextracis  on  "  Remarkable  Delusions,"  pre- 
pared for  "The  Friend"  by  one  of  our  correspon- 
dents, are  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  present 
number.  They  contain  many  facts,  which,  if 
rightly  considered  and  applied,  are  calculated  to 
guard  us  against  hastily  joining  with  movements 
however  popular,  or  adopting  opinions  however 
specious,  which  have  not  been  subjected  to 
thorough  investigation  and  calm  reflection,  by 
those  who  possess  the  necessary  ability  and  know- 
ledge for  such  examination  and  research.  Popu- 
lar  delusions  spread  more  or  less  rapidly,  either 
throughout  the  mass  of  a  community,  or  within 
the  more  circumscribed  circles  into  which  it  is 
divided,  in  proportion  to  the  mental  impressibility 
of  the  individuals  composing  it,  and  the  power  and 
habit  they  iiave  acquired  of  thinking  and  reason- 
ing. We  always  find  that  they  who  have  attained 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  principles  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  phenomenon  asserted  or  the  belief 
propagated,  are  the  more  credulous  respecting  its 
existence  or  its  correctness,  the  more  ardent  in  its 
dissemination,  and  the  more  determined  in  their 
opposition  to  or  disregard  of  reasoning  which 
demonstrates  its  fallacy  on  its  absurdity.  It  is 
true  that  in  il.e  affairs  of  life  which  are  intended 
to  be  entru>i(  d  to  the  regulation  of  reason,  all 
men  from  iis  lallability  are  liable  to  be  deceived  ; 
and  it  is  S( metimes  humiliating  to  observe  how 
persons  of  ;ii  knuwledged  abilities,  who,  by  yield- 
ing to  the  inipuUe  of  external  circumstances,  in- 
stead of  obeying  the  dictates  of  reason,  have  been 
betrayed  into  error,  and  given  their  sanction  to 
prevalent  lallacies,  will  endeavour  to  palliate  ab- 
surdities and  reconcile  contradictions,  refusing  cre- 
dence to  the  tests  of  experiinent,  and  pertinacious- 
ly repeating  subterfuges  and  evasions,  in  order  to 
escape  the  Ibrce  ol'lhe  arguments  brought  to  bear 
against  theni.  Upon  such,  a  heavy  load  of  re- 
sponsibility resis,  when  their  example  and  influ- 
ence support  and  extend  delusions  that  aflect  the 
principles  or  the  comfort  of  the  society  in  which 
they  are  placed. 

Error,  whether  in  physics  or  in  morals,  is  al- 
ways productive  of  liarn),  either  actively  by  pro- 
ducing evil,  or  negatively  by  preventing  tlic 
spread  ol"  truth.  But  errors  in  religious  principles 
whicli  by  propagation  have  become  wide-spread 
delusions,  are  ilic  more  incalculably  mischievous, 
inasmuch  as  the  principles  of  true  religion  are 
designed,  and  when  obeyed  are  effectual,  to  re- 
strain our  propensities,  and  to  bring  us  into  a 
state  contrary  to  our  natural  bent  and  desire. 
There  is  nothing  then  that  we  should  more  ar- 
dently seek  alter  than  to  be  freed  Irom  self-delu- 
sion on  this  point,  and  next  to  this,  to  be  pre-served 
IVom  any  in>trumciilaliiy  in  misleading  oi hers,  or 
in  sirciigihi  ning  them  in  the  wrong  in  which  they 
are  entiingled.    Men  may  be  so  resolutely  bent 
upon  obtaining  a  certain  end,  and  so  solicitous  to 
overlook  or  disregarii  the  truths  wliich  stand  in  1 
the  way  of  tln-ir  wishes,  that  at  last  they  may  j 
succeed  in  deceiving  iheinselves  into  a  beliel',  that 
their  object  is  a  good  one,  and  iis  they  become  i 
thus  scll-blindcd,  ihcir  ai)pareiit  sincerity  in  pro-| 
mulgating  the  principles  in  the  cause  ihej'  have 
espoused,  may  act  upon  others,  inducing  them  toj 
folii>w  where  lliey  lead,  and  to  give  an  over-, 
whelming  impetus  lo  error  by  llic  sti'ength  of 
numbers.    We  can  liardly  conceive  of  a  cause  I 
for  more  poignant  menliii  anguish,  than  to  be 
finally  awakened  to  ihc  ctmviclion,  tiint  we  have 
not  only  deceived  ourselves  by  refusing  lo  be| 
circumscribed  and  governed  by  the  truth;  bul| 


that  we  have  likewise  been  the  instruments  of 
extending  the  dominion  of  error,  and  by  our  ex- 
ample and  efforts  have  undermined  or  corrupted 
the  principles  of  others,  so  that  while  we  were 
drawing  them  aside  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
path,  we  have  also  blocked  up  the  way  for  their 
escape  and  return  to  virtue. 

Delusions  in  regard  to  religious  principles  or 
duties,  like  those  on  other  subjects,  are  cherished 
and  propagated  by  party  spirit.  Our  convictions 
of  right  and  wrong  may  abstractedly  be  right, 
and  we  may  please  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  be- 
ing zealous  advocates  for  truth,  while  we  enforce 
them  on  others;  but  this  spirit  when  admitted, 
takes  from  them  all  their  vitality  and  force,  ex- 
posing us  to  the  danger  of  being  turned  aside 
iVom  what,  with  unprejudiced  minds,  we  would 
acknowledge  to  be  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  of 
refusing  to  obey  laws  or  principles  which  in  its 
absence  we  could  not  but  approve  as  being  just 
and  necessary.  How  necessary  is  it  then,  that  we 
should  individually  be  constantly  on  the  watch 
over  our  own  hearts,  so  as  to  discover  the  motives 
that  lead  us  to  action,  and  to  be  kept  from  coming 
under  the  influence  of  feelings  or  sentiments, 
which  however  generally  admitted  or  admired, 
are  in  reality  a  delusion.  The  course  of  tiie  mul- 
titude should  never  betray  us  into  a  compromise 
of  principle,  nor  the  hope  of  effecting  a  desired 
end,  induce  us  lo  swerve  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  of  truth. 

In  order  that  our  religious  associations  may  be 
profitable,  the  principles  which  govern  those  with 
whom  we  are  thus  connected,  must  spring  from 
the  only  Source  of  divine  knowledge,  and  be 
equally  felt  to  be  of  paramount  and  perpetual  ob- 
ligation ;  and  not  only  must  the  great  end  pro- 
posed to  be  obtained  be  the  same,  but  the  same 
means  for  attaining  that  end  should  be  approved 
by  all.  It  is  a  delusion  to  believe  there  can  be 
lasting  fellowship  between  those  who  differ  in 
principles,  though  they  may  unite  in  a  conclusion 
not  openly  to  disagree;  and  it  is  equally  so  to 
suppose  that  true  unity  can  be  promoted  or  main- 
tained, where  the  impulse  to  action  has  no  higher 
origin  than  a  party  spirit,  or  a  desire  to  promote 
selfish  end. 


purchased  by  prirate  individuals  for  a  Public  Par) 
The  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the  action  of  the  cit 
authorities  relative  to  the  remoyal  of  the  old  markei 
houses,  and  the  erection  of  new. 

lieto  York. — Deaths  last  week,  436.  $780,000  froi 
California,  in  steamship  Ohio. 

Louisiana. — The  value  of  the  sugar  crop  of  this  Stat 
in  1853,  was  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mil' 
lions  of  dollars. 

The  small-pox  is  raging  very  fatally  amongst  th 
Chippewa  Indians  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superioi 


i 


Communicated. 

C  0  DI  E  T. 

A  comet  was  observed  about  7  p.  M.,  on  the 
1st  inst.,  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon,  a  little 
north  of  west.  Its  nucleus  was  of  the  size  of  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  moon  was 
shining  brightly,  and  twilight  was  still  strong, 
yet  the  tail  was  distinctly  visible.  Its  setting  was 
obscured  by  light  clouds.     What  comet  is  it  ? 

W. 

Chester  Co.,  I'a.,  Fourth  mo.,  1854. 


ITEMS  OF  NEAVS. 

The  steamships  Franklin  and  Baltic  have  arrived, 
bringing  Liverpool  dates  up  to  the  14th  ult. 

Money  \\kv\y  to  be  ligiitin  England.  Flour  still  fall- 
ing. Cotton  market  dull.  Continued  preparations  for 
war  going  on.  The  British  licet  to  act  against  Russia 
under  t'harlos  Xapicr,  liad  entered  tlie  Baltic. 

.SOUTH  AMi;itk;A.— Much  sulfering  in  San  Salvador, 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  last  year's  crop  by  cater- 
pillars. Internal  dissentions  exist  ia  various  parts  of 
South  America. 

PERU.— Yellow  fever  very  fatal  at  Callao. 

CU15A. — Much  damage  has  been  done  on  the  island 
by  the  long-continued  drought.  Sparks  from  the  loco- 
motives on  the  railroad  had  set  fire  to  the  dried  vegeta- 
tion, and  many  estates  have  been  completely  burnt 
over.  N 

UN'ITED  HTXTES.— Pennsylvania.— Dcalhsnx  Phila- 
delphia last  week,  2 15.  Owing  to  the  high  north-west 
winds  prevailing  last  week,  the  Delaware  has  been  un- 
usually low. — The  "  Hunting  Park  Course"  has  been 


Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 
The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Associatioi 
of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  committee 
room.  Arch  street,  on  Seventh-day  evening,  Fourt' 
month  15th,  1854,  at  8  o'clock.  ; 
Friends  generally,  of  both  sexes,  are  invited  to  attend i 
John  Carter,  Secretary.  ■. 


INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

Wanted,  a  well  qualified  Friend  and  his  wife  to  resid| 
at  Tunessassah ;  to  be  engaged  in  managing  the  fai-n| 
belonging  to  the  committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  ileef, 
ing  ;  and  other  domestic  concerns  of  the  family.  Als(i 
a  suitable  Friend  to  teach  the  school.  ' 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Elkinton,  Nc] 
311  South  Second  street,  or  Thomas  Evans,  No.  18 
Arch  street.  ! 


A  Female  Teacher  is  wanted  as  an  Assistant  in  tb| 
Raspberry  street  Coloured  School  for  Boys.  | 

Application  may  be  made  to  John  Carter,  No.  101 
South  Twelfth  street;  William  L.  Edwards,  No.  37  Arcj 
street;  or  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street. 


FRIENDS'  HORSES. 

The  horses  of  Friends  from  other  places  coming  to  th 
city  on  the  service  of  Society,  who  put  up  within  the  limit 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  accom 
modated  at  the  stable  of  William  H.  McCrea,  entranc 
from  Third  street  above  Market ;  and  at  that  of  Jame 
Douglas,  in  Sixth  street  below  Arch. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  at  the  usual  places  i 
Camden,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Friends  of  Xe\| 
Jersey.  Friends  of  the  Northern  District  have  made  aii 
rangements  with  James  Ash,  in  Callowhill  street  abov 
Fifth,  on  the  south  side.  Friends  of  the  Southern  Disj 
triet, — with  Edward  Trimmer,  in  Prune  street  nenl 
Sixth. 


A  Friend  engaged  in  the  Drug  and  Apothecary  busi 
ness,  is  in  want  of  an  apprentice.  A  hoy  having  cit 
connexions  would  be  preferred.  Apply  at  the  soutl 
east  corner  of  Tenth  and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  East  Cain,  Chestd 
county,  Pa.,  on  Fourth-daj',  Third  month  15th,  ISd  l 
Lewis  Forsythe,  of  Willistown,  and  Mauy  Ann,  daugl; 
ter  of  Davis  and  Sarah  Hoopes,  of  the  former  place.  ' 


Died,  at  her  residence,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  cl 
the  23d  of  Third  mouth,  1854,  Phebe  Whinery,  in  tli 
71st  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthii 
Meeting,  Ohio.  She  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  il 
an  overseer  for  many  years.  Owing  to  bodily  weal' 
ness  she  was  latterly  prevented  from  attending  meel 
iugs,  but  she  continued  zealous  for  the  cause  of  Trutl 
and  much  concerned  for  the  support  of  the  doctrini' 
and  principles  of  tlie  gospel  as  held  by  early  Friendi 
being  fearful  that  a  compromising  spirit  with  son| 
amongst  us  might  lead  many  out  of  the  heavenly  eii 
closure.  She  was  much  esteemed  by  a  large  numb 
of  relatives  and  friends,  and  her  loss  will  be  much  fe| 
amongst  us.  Though  she  was  suddenly  taken  from  u 
yet  we  believe  her  lamp  was  trimmed  and  burning,  ar 
that  she  has  entered  into  that  abode,  where  the  wick( 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

 ,  on  the  24th  ultimo,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  ;ig| 

IIan.vaii  PAfL,  widow  of  the  late  John  Paul.    She  w 
a  valued  member  and  elder  of  tlie  Monthly  Meeting  i' 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District. 

 ,  on  the  2nd  instant,  after  a  lingering  illiie; 

Sarah,  daughter  of  Asa  W'almsley,  of  Byberry.  [A; 
not  stated.] 
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From  the  New  York  Spectator. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SCIENCE. 

^tracts  from  the  Address  delivered  by  M.  F. 
Madry,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  on 
the  evening  of  the  I6th  of  last  month. 


The  geographical  pi'oblem  that  for  ages  has 
)affled  the  world,  has  been  solved  during  the  past 
i^ear.    Though  no  ship  has  as  yet  actually  made 
he  North- West  passage,  yet  navigators  coming 
rem  the  West,  and  navigators  coming  from  the 
3ast,  have  met  together  and  shaken  hands  across 
he   ice.    Lieut.  Cresswell,    of  Her  Majesty's 
'^avy,  entering  the  Arctic  Ocean  through  Beh- 
ing's  Straits  in  the  "  Investigator,"  has  sailed, 
ind  travelled,  and  sailed,  until  to  him  belongs  the 
iislinction  of  having  been  the  first  to  put  a  girdle 
, round  about  this  great  continent  of  the  new  world. 
jDommander  McClure,  in    Her   Majesty's  ship 
'Investigator,"  doubled  Cape  Horn  in  the  Spring 
)f  1850,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Arctic  regions,  in 
rch  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions, 
ering  Beliring's  Straits,  he  parted  company 
h  Her  Majesty's  ship  Herald,  Capt.  Kelleit,  off 
iJape  Lisburne,  July  31,  1850,  and  was  last  seen 
jix  days  afterward  on  that  side,  standing  to  the 
Morthward  and  Eastward  with  studding  sails  set. 
l,There  Kellett  left  him  to  return  to  England.  The 
pext  time  he  was  seen  was  on  the  6th  of  April, 
--|p53,  in  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  by  Lieut.  Pim,  who 
ivas  serving  under  Kellett.    Thus  Kellett  and  his 
)fficers  were  the  last  to  bid  McClure  "  God  speed" 
m  the  West,  and  to  give  him  the  helping  hand  of 
jvelcome  on  the  East.    To  McClure  belongs  the 
!iigh  honour  of  putting  to  rest  this  vexed  question 
)f  a  North-west  passage.    On  the  26th  day  of 
Dct'r,  1850,  being  on  a  travelling  party  with  a 
sled,  he  established  the  fact  that  the  Strait  between 
Baring  Island  and  Prince  Albert  Land,  which  he 
:alls  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  and  in  which  his  ship 
ivas,  connected  itself  by  water  and  ice,  with  Baf- 
5a's  Bay,  through  Melville  Sound,  Barrow  Strait, 
iiiind  Lancaster  Sound,    This  is  the  question  that 
ffkffias  vexed  old  England  for  centuries.    The  pro 
slem  of  a  short  cut  to  Cathray — of  a  passage  to 
i;he  East,  is  the  most  important  geographical  pro- 
;lienlblem  that  has  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
^Sfworld.    It  was  this  problem  that  led  to  the  disco 
very  of  the  new  world ;  and  after  this  continent 
was  discovered  and  portioned  out  to  kings,  a  pas- 
sage Westward  to  the  Indies  was  still  the  grand 
problem.    At  this  very  moment  the  subject  of  a 
■'railway  to  the  Pacific,  of  canals  across  the  Isth 
mus,  and  their  bearings  upon  that  self-same  land 
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of  Cathray,  fill  a  large  space  in  the  public  mind. 
So  that  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  interesting 
problem,  though  nearly  four  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  it  was  first  taken  up.  If  a  bona  fide 
North-west  passage,  one  that  could  be  available 
at  all  times,  and  that  would  afford  a  passage  to 
merchantmen,  could  really  have  been  found,  it 
would  have  placed  England  almost  as  near  to 
China  as  she  now  is  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Accordingly,  we  find  her,  whenever,  during  the 
last  300  years,  she  has  had  a  respite  from  war, 
pushing  forward  her  expeditions  for  the  discovery 
of  this  passage.  Indeed,  since  the  last  European 
war,  and  during  the  long  peace  which  has  follow- 
ed it,  her  efforts  at  a  North-west  passage  have 
been  up  to  this  hour  almost  incessant.  All  hon- 
our, therefore,  to  Capt.  McClure  for  having  settled 
this  question. 

It  is  true  the  waters  of  the  sea  had,  in  their 
mute  way,  signified  that  there  was  a  water  com- 
munication from  one  side  to  the  other,  for  we  find 
the  same  kind  of  whale  in  Baffin's  Bay  that  is 
found  in  Bhering's  Straits,  and  know  that  the 
Torrid  zone  is  to  this  animal  as  a  sea  of  fire 
through  which  he  cannot  pass.  The  right  whale 
of  Behring's  Straits,  it  was  proved,  never  could 
double  either  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  fact,  he  could  not  pass  over  into  the 
Southern  hemisphere  at  all.  Therefore,  when 
the  same  whale  that  was  found  in  Behring's  Straits 
was  seen  also  in  Baffin's  Bay,  the  conclusion  was 
almost  irresistible  that  there  was  a  North-west 
passage,  and  the  whales  knew  of  it.  The  cur- 
rents of  the  sea  also  had  indicated  that  there  was 
water  communication  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
And  philosophers,  consulting  the  agents  which 
control  the  winds,  and  studying  the  developments 
of  nature,  had  gathered  data  from  those  regions, 
tending  to  prove  the  same  thing.  It  is  true  the 
question  of  an  open  sea  in  the  Polar  basin  has 
been  left  in  the  category  of  an  unsolved  problem. 
McClure's  track  was  for  the  most  part  along  the 
coast,  and  therefore  he  could  not  throw  much 
light  upon  this  question.  But  as  for  the  North- 
west passage,  money,  time,  and  the  lives  of  many 
gallant  sailors  had  been  offered  up  in  the  effort  to 
find  this  communication.  The  problem  was  too 
important,  the  national  mind  of  a  self-relying  and 
a  proud  people  was  too  deeply  interested,  to  ad- 
mit, after  such  sacrifices,  any  other  evidence  as 
conclusive,  short  of  that  which  appeals  to  the 
senses,  and  comes  within  the  category  of  proof 
positive.  All  honour,  therefore,  to  Commander 
McClure  and  his  gallant  crew,  who  have  wrung 
from  the  iceberg  and  barrier,  from  privation  and 
danger,  this  proof.  I  hope,  and  I  am  sure  this 
society  will  heartily  join  me  in  the  wish,  that,  at 
our  next  annual  address,  your  orator  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  calling  him  "Admiral,"  for  I  con- 
sider he  has  performed  a  most  important  work. 
The  geographical  fact  that  he  has  established, 
viz.,  that  there  is  no  practicable  way  through  the 
North-west  to  the  "  Indies"  is,  next  to  the  disco- 
very of  a  practicable  way,  the  most  important 
discovery  that  it  was  possible  to  make  in  those 
regions.  Call  it  a  negative  discovery,  if  you 
please;  negative  results  are  to  him  who  is  in 
search  of  truth,  sometimes  in  the  importance  of 


their  bearings,  equal  to,  and  altogether  as  relia- 
ble, as  positive.  Cui-honol  Does  any  one  ask 
the  question?  Why  the  energies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, of  the  most  powerful  nation  that  has  ever  yet 
culminated  in  its  greatness,  have  been  directed  to 
a  passage  there.  And  they  have  been  directed 
with  an  intensity  and  with  an  interest  that  have 
diverted  the  mind  of  a  great  people  from  other 
and  perhaps  more  beneficial  enterprises.  The 
money  which  that  nation  has  expended  from  first 
to  last  in  the  search  of  that  passage  would,  with 
its  interest,  nearly  suffice  now  to  connect  the  two 
oceans  by  a  canal  across  the  isthmus.  Pier  own 
officers  have  at  last  demonstrated  that  there  is  no 
practicable  route  to  the  North-west.  The  atten- 
tion, therefore,  of  that  great  nation  and  people, 
will  now,  no  doubt,  be  as  earnestly  directed  to 
some  practicable  route,  either  by  railway  or  canal, 
across  the  continent. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  a  North-west 
passage,  and  to  that  part  which  the  Grinnell  ex- 
pedition has  borne  therein,  I  wish  to  state  that  a 
member  of  this  society,  as  the  gentlemen  may 
well  recollect,  conceived  that  full  justice  had  not 
been  done  to  that  expedition  by  the  English  au- 
thorities. I  am  happy  to  say,  that  since  I  arrived 
in  New  York,  last  night,  a  chart  has  been  placed 
in  my  hand,  which  I  have  hei'e,  and  which  has 
been  published  by  the  Admiralty,  It  is  a  chart 
which  bears  the  date  and  title  that  I  will  read.  It 
is  entitled  "  Discoveries  in  the  Arctic  Sea  up  to 
1853."  There  was  a  chart  that  was  also  pub- 
lished on  the  14th  of  October  last  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, that  was  entitled  "  A  Chart  showing  the 
North-west  Passage,  discovered  by  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Investigator,  and  explored  by  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy," 
By  that  chart  the  Grinnell  expedition  was  ignored 
entirely.  This  chart  (the  former)  I  hold  to  be  a 
more  recent  one.  I  have  not  had  time  to  give  it 
a  very  attentive  examination ;  but  it  occurs  to  me 
that  there  are  only  two  omissions  in  it,  to  which 
I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Society;  and 
these  are,  first,  the  position  of  the  Mount  Franklin 
of  De  Haven,  Captain  Beechey,  when  he  was 
going  up  there,  says,  that  when  he  was  going  up 
the  Wellington  Channel,  he  could  not  see  the 
Mount  Franklin  of  De  Haven ;  but  that  having 
gone  round  the  right  shore  of  Wellington  Chan- 
nel, he  found  the  land  there  was  a  peninsula.  He 
passed  to  the  South-east  round  it,  and  came  to  a 
mountain  1500  feet  in  height,  which  he  ascended, 
and  from  which  he  obtained  a  very  fine  view. 
That  mountain  is  in  the  exact  position  in  which 
De  Haven  says  his  mountain  is.  Placing  his 
Mount  Franklin  in  a  certain  line  of  bearing,  he 
has  said  it  to  me  again  and  again,  be  it  lar  or  be 
it  near,  it  is  upon  this  line  of  bearing.  Now,  this 
elevation  of  1500  feet,  which  is  not  named  in  the 
admiralty  chart,  is  the  only  mountain  in  that  vi- 
cinity at  all.  It  is  in  the  exact  bearing  of  De 
Haven's,  and  is  no  doubt  the  hill  which  he  saw. 
The  other  omission  is  the  obliteration  of  De  Ha- 
ven's name  of  Grinnell's  Land,  1  have  no  doubt, 
from  the  spirit  which  has  been  manifested  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water — for  we  know  that  the 
English,  take  them  as  a  whole,  are  men  who  love 
right  and  hate  wrong — I  say  I  have  no  doubt  that 
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they  will  do  everything  right  and  proper  on  this 
occasion,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  us  as  well  as 
lo  themselves.  I  therefore  content  myself  witii 
this  brief  allusion  to  the  subject,  hoping  it  will  at 
least  attract  the  attention  of  the  British  Geogra- 
phical Society,  whicii,  like  the  great  English  na- 
tion,  I  know  to  be  composed  of  men  who  love 
right  and  hate  wrong.  Any  one  who  desires  to 
sec  a  more  detailed  statement  as  to  this  wrong,  is 
referred  to  two  pamphlets  upon  the  subject,  pub- 
lished by  Col.  Force,  of  Washington.  I  turn  to 
more  pleasing  subjects;  and  congratulate  the  So- 
ciety upon  the  activity  that  has  been  and  is  now 
displayed  by  our  own  Government,  and  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  various  fields  of  geographical 
research.  Kane,  of  the  navy,  is  now  on  a  second 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions,  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  and  geographical  lore.  That  ex- 
pedition was,  I  may  say,  started  here  in  this 
Society,  and  therefore,  I  need  only  remind  you, 
that  our  latest  inlelligence  from  it  was  20th  July, 
1853,  when  it  had  safely  arrived  at  Upernavik, 

(To  be  coiilinucdO 


For  "  The  Kriend." 

Biographical  Sketches  for  the  Young; 

Intending  to  sho\y  the  superiority  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Cross,  to  all  other  attainments. 

Dying  Advice  of  D.  Forbes,  Lord  President  of 
Scotland. 

".  I  will  conclude  with  that  which  is  the 

most  important  of  all  things,  and  which  alone  will 
carry  everything  else  along  with  it;  which  is,  to 
recommend,  in  the  most  solemn  and  serious  man- 
ner, the  study  and  practice  of  religion  to  all  sorts 
of  men,  as  that  which  is  both  the  light  of  the 
world,  and  salt  of  the  earth. 

"  Nothing  does  so  open  our  faculties,  and  com- 
and  divert  the  whole  man,  as  an  inward 
ol'  God;  of  his  authority  over  us;  of  the 
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laws  he  hath  set  us ;  of  his  eye  over  us  ;  of  his 
hearing  our  prayers  ;  assisting  our  endeavours; 
watching  over  our  concerns;  of  his  being  to 
judge,  and  reward  or  punish  us  in  another  state, 
according  to  what  we  do  in  this.  Nothing  will 
give  a  man  such  a  detestation  of  sin,  and  such  a 
sense  ol  the  goodness  of  God,  and  of  our  obliga- 
tion lo  holiness,  as  a  right  understanding  and 
firm  belief  of  the  Christian  religion.  Nothing 
can  give  a  man  so  calm  a  peace  within,  and  such 
a  firm  security  against  all  fears  and  dangers  with- 
out, as  the  belief  of  a  kind,  wise  Providence,  and 
of  a  future  state.  Integrity  of  heart  gives  a  man 
courage  and  confidence  that  cannot  be  shaken.  A 
man  is  sure,  that  by  living  according  to  the  rules  of 
religion,  he  becomes  the  wisest,  the  Lest,  and  the  hap 
jriest  creature  that  lie  is  capable  of  being.  Honest 
industry,  the  employing  of  time  well,  a  constant 
sobriety,  an  undefiled  ])urily  and  chastity,  with  a 
quiet  serenity,  are  the  best  preservatives  too  of 
life  and  health:  so  that  take  a  man  as  an  indivi 
dual,  religion  is  his  guard,  his  perfection,  his 
beauty  and  his  glory.  This  will  make  him  a 
light  in  the  world,  shining  brightly,  and  enlight- 
ening many  round  about  him. 

•'Thus",  religion,  if  truly  received  and  sincerely 
adhered  to,  would  provi;  the  greatest  of  all  bless- 
ings to  individuals  and  to  a  nation.  lJut,  by  reli- 
gion, I  understand  something  more  than  the  re- 
ceiving of  some  doctrir.es,  though  ever  so  true,  or 
the  professing  of  lliem,  and  engaging  to  support 
them  with  zeal  and  eagerness.  What  signify  the 
best  doctrines,  if  men  do  not  live  suitably  to  them  : 
if  they  have  not  a  due  influence  upon  their 
thoughis  and  their  lives?  Men  of  bud  lives,  wilii 
sound  opinions,  are  self-condemned  ;  and  lie  un- 
der a  highly  aggravated  guilt.    By  religion,  I  do 


not  mean  an  outward  compliance  with  forms  and 
customs,  in  going  to  a  place  of  worship,  &c., 
with  an  external  show  of  devotion.  Those  cus- 
tomary performances,  how  good  and  useful  soever 
when  understood  and  rightly  directed,  are  of  little 
value  when  men  rest  on  them,  and  think,  because 
they  do  them,  they  have  acquitted  themselves  of 
their  duty,  though  they  continue  proud,  covetous, 
full  of  deceit,  envy,  and  malice.  But  by  religion 
I  mean  such  a  sense  of  Divine  truth  as  enters 
into  a  man,  and  becomes  the  spring  of  a  new  na- 
ture within  him;  reforming  his  thoughts  and  de- 
signs;  purifying  his  heart;  sanctifying  and  gov- 
erning his  whole  deportment,  his  words  as  well 
as  his  actions ;  convincing  him  that  it  is  not 
enough  not  to  be  scandalously  vicious,  or  to  be 
innocent  in  his  conversation ;  but  that  he  must  be 
entirely,  uniformly,  and  constantly  pure  and  vir- 
tuous;  animated  with  zeal  to  become  still  better 
and  better,  more  eminently  good  and  exemplary. 
This  is  true  religion,  which  is  the  perfection  of 
human  nature,  and  the  joy  and  delight  of  every 
one  that  feels  it  active  and  strong  within  him. 
This  is  not  arrived  at  all  at  once;  and  there  will 
be  an  alloy  hanging  long  even  about  a  good  man  ; 
but  as  those  ill  mixtures  are  the  perpetual  grief  of 
his  soul,  so  that  it  is  his  chief  care  to  watch  over, 
and  mortify  them,  he  will  be  still  gaining  ground 
upon  himself ;  and  as  he  attains  to  a  degree  of 
purity,  he  will  find  a  flame  of  life  and  joy  grow- 
ing up  in  him.  I  have  found  this  the  true,  and 
indeed  the  only  joy  which  runs  through  a  man's 
heart  and  life.  It  is  that  which  has  been  for 
many  years  my  great  support.  I  rejoice  daily  in 
it;  and  feel  from  it  the  earnest  of  that  supreme 
joy  which  I  long  for;  and  I  am  sure  there  is  no- 
thing else  which  can  afford  any  true  and  complete 
happiness." 

What  will  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world,  its  vast  knowledge,  its  riches,  its  honours, 
its  pleasures,  and  lose  his  own  soul! 

Manufacture  of  Paper. — Some  new  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  paper  have  been 
brought  out,  or  attempted  during  the  past  year. 
The  consumption  of  this  article  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  is  immense,  and  is  con- 
tinually on  the  increase.  It  is  already  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty  to  obtain  stock  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  various  mills  now  in  ope- 
ration ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  rags  used  in  this 
country  are  derived  from  the  rag-producing  coun- 
tries of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  home  supply  not 
being  at  all  commensurate  with  the  consumption 
of  paper.  Vast  quantities  of  fibrous  materials 
imported  from  the  East  Indies,  such  as  reluse 
gunny,  manilla,  jute,  coir,  &lc.,  are  also  worked 
into  the  poorer  qualities  of  paper.  There  is, 
however,  in  all  these  substances,  an  inherent  dif- 
ficulty which  prevents  their  being  made  available 
for  the  manufacture  of  white  paper;  they  all  con- 
lain  a  natural  fixed  colour,  which,  hitherto,  it  has 
not  been  found  possible  to  eradicate,  except  by 
the  use  of  expensive  chemical  agents,  as  chlorate 
of  potash,  oxalic  acid,  and  the  like. — Annual  of 
Scientific  Discovery. 

Sarcastn. — Sarcasm  is  a  dangerous  weapon, 
and  should  be  used  only  when  reason  and  argu- 
ment would  be  lost  upon  an  opponent.  It  is  the 
defensive  arms  of  the  speaker  and  writer,  and  it 
shows  malignity  and  conscious  weakness  to  em- 
ploy it  in  the  aggressive.  Blighting  and  Wither- 
ing as  may  be  its  influence  when  cleaving  the 
devoted  head  and  piercing  the  heart  of  some  dis- 
armed victim,  it  has  a  twofold  elicct.  It  sears  the 
iieart,  blasts  the  finer  feelings,  and  brutalises  the 
mind  of  him  who  uses  it.    Sarcasm  is  a  dagger 


pointed  at  both  ends,  and  the  more  severe  its 
thrusts,  the  deeper  does  it  sink  into  the  heart  of 
him  who  wields  it. 


For  "The  Friend."  I 

PATIENCE  UNDER  OPPOSITION.  j 
If  a  true  Christian  concern  prevails  for  the  i 
welfare  of  mankind,  there  will  be  a  willingness 
evinced  to  bear  patiently  much  opposition  from  | 
others,  even  of  a  trying  and  provoking  charac- 1 
ter;  and  a  desire  for  ability  to  be  instrumental  in  I 
their  preservation  from  open  and  degrading  vice;} 
for  their  restoration  to  the  saving  knowledge  of| 
the  one  holy  faith  ;  or  their  further  advancement! 
in  the  pathway  of  vital  enjoyment.  ! 

When  through  Infinite  mercy  we  have  beenj 
enabled  to  lay  hold  of  the  pearl  of  great  price,! 
and  know  this  inestimable  treasure  to  be  prized | 
in  our  estimation  far  beyond  every  worldly  grati- 
fication or  possession,  and  through  our  endeavours 
to  keep  this  gem  increasingly  bright  and  unob- 
soured  from  anything  which  would  either  hide  or 
remove  it  from  the  inward  eye,  all  our  evil  pro- 
pensities are  repressed,  we  are  in  a  situation  ol 
mind  to  commiserate  the  foolish  who  have  ne- 
glected their  opportunities  of  obtaining  the  only 
acquisition  which  can  make  them  truly  rich  anc{ 
happy,  classing  them  with  the  unfortunate  and 
miserable  in  our  estimation,  rather  than  recipients 
for  envy.    Instead  of  enjoying  the  healing  and 
vivifying  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  thos€ 
who  remain  and  act  in  the  frigid  atmosphere  o 
the  unsubjected  will,  which  is  continually  agitatec 
by  the  uncontrolled  passions  that  actuate  and  rul( 
the  unconverted,  are  certainly  objects  of  pity,  am 
they  who  through  faithfulness  are  favoured  t( 
move  forward  out  of  the  press  of  these,  and  in  th( 
high  and  holy  calling,  that  their  compassionate 
long-sufTering  and  forgiving  Lord  has  designee 
for  them,  will  ever  be  found  ready  to  regard  the! 
erring  brethren  with  a  true  charity  and  yearninj 
of  spirit  for  their  repentance  and  salvation.  Thi 
charity  does  not  lead  lo  a  toleration  of  evil  prac 
tices:  it  patiently  waits  and  quietly  hopes  a  deli 
verance  from  them,  and  enables  us  lo  pass  ove 
all  personal  injuries,  while  a  hope  continues  c 
becoming  serviceable  lo  the  authors  of  them  in  ih 
best  things,  but  not  in  a  manner  that  would  comi 
promise  the  Truth,  or  shake  hands  with  iniquity! 
though  decided  in  a  testimony  against  imprope 
behaviour  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lamb  immaculate 
we  should  likewise  seek  to  be  preserved  in  Hi| 
holy  purity  and  t«ar,  from  giving  offence  on  oo. 
part.    But  as  He  in  infinite  goodness,  loved  thos| 
first  who  were  incapable  of  loving  Him,  waitinj 
in  great  kindness  and  tender  mercies  upon  them 
though  long  in  a  slate  of  rebellion  against  hinr| 
while  He  is  seeking  admitiance  as  into  the  dooi 
of  the  heart,  till  His  "  head  is  filled  with  dew,  an| 
His  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night,"  so  we,  a 
we  partake  of  His  holy  and  pure  nature,  shall  b 
enabled,  earnestly  to  seek  the  welfare  and  salvj 
lion  of  those  who  desire  our  downfall  and  destruc 
lion,  being  prepared  to  act  in  conformity  with  ih 
highest  and  most  ennobling  Christian  precept  an 
example,  left  by  our  ever  blessed  Lord  and  Saviot 
Jesus  Christ,  while  personally  on  the  earth  : 
say  unto  you  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  ihf 
curse. you,  do  good  lo  them  that  hate  you,  an 
pray  lor  them  which  despilefully  use  you,  an 
persecute  you  ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  ( 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven:  for  he  maketi 
His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  an'' 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust. "- 
(Matt.  V.  44,  45.) 

If  we  come  short  in  these  solemn  things,  hov 
ever  devoted  we  may  be  in  other  matters,  it  is  t 
be  feared  that  we  shall  be  lamentably  deficient 
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what  essentially  belongs  to  our  justification,  for 
we  may  remember  that  our  reconciliation  to  Him 
is  expressed  in  these  terms,  "  Ye  are  my  friends, 
if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.'''' 
N.  York,  Third  mo.,  1854. 
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LIVING  BEYOND  OUR  MEANS. 

For  the  sake  of  appearances,  to  keep  up  a  dis- 
play  and  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  multitudes 
adopt  the  vicious  habit  of  spending  more  than 
they  earn.  Pride  and  fashion  exercise  a  merci 
less  despotism  over  their  purses.  The  rich 
their  abundance  do  not  feel  the  burden;  but  when 
the  same  thing  is  attempted  by  those  in  moderate 
and  humble  circumstances,  then  "comes  the  tug 
of  war."  In  order  to  ape  the  attitudes  of  vvealih 
ihey  exhaust  their  resources,  and  even  strain  their 
credit  until  it  is  perfectly  threadbare. 

There  is  much  in  the  habits  and  customs  of 
society,  furnishing  a  strong  temptation  to  this 
course — yet  it  is  a  serious  evil.  It  is  not  as  be 
tween  man  and  man  :  it  is  an  extravagance  that 
carries  in  its  train  a  pecuniary  injustice.  He  who 
lives  beyond  his  means  must  supply  the  deficien- 
cy from  the  pockets  of  his  neighbours,  very  often 
upon  the  strength  of  a  deceptive  credit.  His  very 
display  gives  him  an  appearance  of  affluence  that 
misguides  the  judgment  of  others.  He  knowing 
ly  passes  himself  off  for  more  than  he  is  worth, 
and  what  is  this  but  a  species  of  fraud? 

There  is  of  course  an  end  to  this  habit  some 
where;  the  commercial  reputation  of  the  indivi- 
dual must  finally  be  swamped  by  the  number  of 
his  unpaid  indebtedness ;  yet  the  whole  process  is 
one  of  dishonesty,  even  before  this  catastrophe 
reveals  it.  No  Christian  ought  to  be  guilty  of  it. 
He  not  only  disgraces  himself  thereby,  but  also 
jeopards  the  reputation  of  religion  among  men 

It  is  moreover  a  very  uncomfortable  habit.  He 
who  lives  above  his  means,  generally  owes  more 
than  he  can  pay ;  and  the  farther  he  goes,  the 
worse  he  makes  his  condition.  He  becomes  a 
stereotyped  borrower ;  pays  one  debt  by  contract 
ing  another ;  has  a  great  many  debts  to  pay — 
little,  petty,  annoying  bills  scattered  in  every  di- 
rection, which  he  does  not  know  how  to  meet 
They  are  constantly  haunting  him  with  their 
unpleasant  clamours  ;  they  sacrifice  his  reputa- 
tion, and  give  the  community  the  just  impression 
that  he  is  a  poor  paymaster.  All  this  must  be  a 
source  of  great  inconvenience  and  perplexity,  far 
too  great  to  find  an  adequate  compensation  ia  a 
little  meaningless  parade.  It  would  be  far  wiser, 
and  involve  much  less  friction  of  the  nerves,  to 
shine  less  and  enjoy  more. 

The  temptations  of  this  habit  are  both  numer- 
ous and  dangerous.  It  tempts  a  man  to  sacrifice 
his  sense  of  honour,  to  place  a  light  estimate  upon 
his  word,  to  be  easy  in  promising  and  very  slow 
in  fulfiling.  His  moral  principles  become  loose, 
and  pass  into  a  state  of  decay.  His  wants  bribe 
him ;  and  he  is  likely,  under  the  plea  of  necessi- 
ty, to  do  what,  under  other  circumstances,  he 
would  not  think  of  doing.  Sometimes  he  is  led 
to  contract  debts,  and  then  move  away,  leaving 
them  unsettled  and  unpaid.  Perhaps  he  runs  his 
credit  in  one  place  till  he  runs  it  out ;  and  then 
does  the  same  thing  in  another,  till  he  finally 
.  runs  himself  out. 

_  He  is  tempted  to  acts  of  meanness,  not  to  say 
dishonesty,  such  as  dodging  his  creditors,  and 
making  promises  which  he  does  not  seriously  ex- 
pect to  fulfil.  His  virtue  is  always  taxed  and 
strained  by  his  pride  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
inconveniences  of  his  extravagance  on  the  other ; 
and  between  the  two,  the  path  of  plain  and  sim- 
ple honesty  is  made  very  difficult.    Sina  seldom 


go  alone;  one  form  of  wrong  leads  to  another; 
and  hence  he  whose  proud  heart  requires  what 
his  lax  conscience  permits,  is  on  the  highway  o 
temptation.  What  he  may  be  led  to  do  in  a  cer 
tain  crisis  made  by  his  folly,  he  cannot  tell.  He 
may  be  so  severely  chafed  and  pinched,  as  even 
to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder. 

And  then  again  he  who  consumes  all  and  more 
than  all,  for  the  purpose  of  display,  of  course  has 
not  a  penny  for  the  offices  of  charity  ;  he  can  give 
nothing  to  aid  the  poor,  to  promote  the  public 
good,  or  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 
He  is  always  himself  too  poor  for  this  work  ;  and 
quite  likely  soothes  his  conscience  and  corrups  his 
heart  with  the  plea  of  his  own  poverty.  He 
would  be  glad  to  do  something,  but  he  cannot — 
he  is  so  poor.  Very  true;  but  let  him  inquire 
into  the  reason  of  his  poverty.  He  lives  too  fast 
he  spends  too  much  on  himself  and  family;  he 
keeps  up  more  parade  than  he  can  support;  and 
this  is  the  chief  reason  why  he  is  unable  to  con 
tribute  to  the  interests  of  charity  and  benevo 
jence. 

How  much  more  commendable  in  the  sight  of 
earth  and  heaven  is  that  man  who  is  economical 
and  frugal  that  he  may  be  liberal ;  who  restrains 
his  own  passions  from  excessive  indulgence,  that 


may  devote  at  least  a  portion  of  his  sub. 


he 

stance  to  the  cause  of  God  and  the  interests  of 
philanthropy.  His  is  a  rare  and  valuable  virtue, 
and,  when  it  shall  be  more  common  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  it  will  be  less  difficult  to  find  the  means 
for  sustaining  and  enlarging  all  her  institutions  of 
love  "~ 


-Evangelist. 


For  "The  Friend." 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCIIES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

THOMAS  OLIVE. 

(Continued  from  page  237.) 

The  commissioners  appear  to  have  acted  as 
governors  and  as  magistrates  in  West  Jersey, 
until  Samuel  Jennings  was  appointed  deputy  go- 
vernor under  Edward  Billinge.  Meetings  for 
Divine  worship  had  been  early  established  at  the 
houses  of  several  Friends.  That  at  Burlington 
was  held  under  lents,  until  John  Wollston's  dwell- 
ing-house was  finished.  One  was  soon  held  at 
Thomas  Olive's  house  on  the  Rancocas,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  held  there  until  after  his  death.  Tho- 
mas was  a  man  of  energy  and  well  adapted  to  be 
a  pioneer  in  a  new  count*y.  In  about  two  years 
he  had  a  mill  erected  on  his  plantation,  and  his 
influence  was  felt  in  every  department  of  social 
life.  As  a  commissioner,  justice  of  the  peace, 
speaks*  of  the  assembly,  counsellor  of  the  gov- 
ernor,«and  governor,  he  was  adequate  to  and  effi- 
cient in  the  offices  which  the  respect  and  judgment 
his  friends  and  neighbours  placed  upon  him. 
It  is  recorded  in  token  of  the  honest  simplicity 
of  the  times,  that  on  one  occasion  whilst  he  was 
governor,  a  person  who  had  taken  some  grain  to 
his  mill,  asked,  "  Well,  Thomas,  when  can  my 
corn  be  ground?"  The  reply  was,  "Why,  I 
shall  be  at  the  assembly  next  Third-day,  and  I 
will  bring  it  behind  me." 

We  shall  not  follow  him  in  his  public  stations, 
in  which  he  was  engaged  until  near  his  close, 
except  to  abridge  the  character  given  him  by 
Smith,  the  New  Jersey  historian.  As  a  governor 
he  behaved  with  great  circumspection  and  pru- 
dence. As  a  common  magistrate,  "  he  had  a 
ready  method  of  business,  often  doing  it  to  good 
effect  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  on  the  stumps  of 
his  meadows ;  he  contrived  to  postpone  sudden 


to  be  justly  founded,  and  then  seldom  failed  of 
accommodating  matters  without  much  expense  to 
the  parties." 

He  was  concerned  for  the  everlasting  good  of 
others.  Not  only  to  the  members  of  his  own  So- 
ciety did  he  feel  constrained  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ, — but  to  the  Indians  also  he  de- 
clared of  the  free  grace  and  boundless  mercy  of 
Him  who  was  given  to  be  God's  salvation  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

He  was  much  employed  in  meetings  for  disci- 
pline, on  important  services.  One  of  the  last  of 
such  appointments,  was  by  the  General  Meeting 
of  public  Friends,  in  the  Fourth  month,  1692,  to 
labour  with  George  Keith.  He  bore  his  testimo- 
ny against  that  contentious  opposer  of  Truth, 
signing  both  the  testimony  against  him  on  the  7th 
of  Seventh  month  that  year,  and  the  epistle  to 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  of  the  same  date,  rela- 
tive thereto.  His  day's  work,  however,  was 
nearly  done, — and  in  less  than  two  months  he 
was  gathered  in  peace  to  his  everlasting  rest. 
Smith  says,  "  by  his  preaching  and  wriiing,  as 
well  as  other  public  and  private  conduct,  [he]  had 
gained  general  love  and  esteem,  which  he  merited 
to  the  last."  He  was  buried  Ninth  month  4th, 
169^. 

MILLICENT  HODGKINS. 

Of  this  Friend  I  have  found  but  little  informa- 
tion. She  was  a  member  of  Worcester  Monthly 
Meeting,  Old  England,  a  sound  minister,  and  had 
suffered  for  her  faithfulness  in  attending  meetings 
there. 

She  left  Worcester,  First  month  1st,  1683, 
and  reached  Philadelphia,  Seventh  month  28th, 
of  the  same  year.  She  was  soon  introduced  into 
service  in  religious  meetings,  and  was  much  used 
by  her  Friends,  nearly  to  the  conclusion  of  her 
life.  The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  in  a 
short  notice  of  her,  says,  "She  departed  this  life 
the  8th  of  the  Second  month,  1692; — being  in 
unity,  and  well  esteemed  amongst  us  to  the  end 
of  her  pilgrimage;  and  what  she  said  in  testimony 
was  well  received." 

WILLIAM  YARDLET. 

William  Yardley  was  born  at  Ransclough,  near 
Leek,  in  Staffordshire,  in  1632.  His  parents 
were  honest,  respectable  people,  who  gave  him  a 
suitable  education,  and  brought  him  up  as  a  far- 
mer. The  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within 
him  whilst  yet  a  youth,  stained  the  beauty  and 
the  glory  of  earthly  things  in  his  view,  and  he 
was  concerned  diligently  to  seek  for  a  saving 
knowledge  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  He 
felt  that  the  things  appertaining  to  eternal  life  and 
salvation,  were  of  far  greater  moment,  and  far 
worthier  of  the  soul's  earnest  pursuit,  than  the 
fading,  fluctuating  vanities,  and  perishing  plea- 
sures of  this  world.  He  became  a  seeker  after 
Truth, — an  inquirer  after  a  heart-cleansing,  soul- 
saving  religion.  The  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  he  lived,  whose  profession  was  the 
highest,  called  themselves  the  "Family  of  Love." 
By  some  these  were  known  as  Seekers.  They 
had  not  seen  beyond  all  the  outward,  typical  rites, 
in  use  amongst  the  generality  of  Christian  pro- 
fessors ;  but  they  had  come  so  far  as  to  meet  to- 
gether to  wait  in  silence  on  the  Lord  for  a  quali- 
fication to  speak  to  edification.  From  this  class 
of  professors,  many  valuable  members  of  the 
early  Society  of  Friends  were  gathered, — but 
many  others  of  them,  for  want  of  abiding  in  hum- 
ble watchfulness  before  God,  let  the  imagination 
gain  the  ascendency,  and  ran  out  into  Ranterisms. 
But  when  William  Yardley  joined  them,  they 


complaints,  till  cool  deliberation  had  shown  them  seemed  the  most  spiritual  of  the  many  sects  in 
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THE  FRIEND. 


England,  and  had  not  as  yet  allowed  the  ranting 
spirit  to  get  into  much  dominion  among  them. 

About  the  year  1G54,  "  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
send  two  of  his  faithful  ministers,  called  in  scorn 
Quakers,  out  of  the  north  of  England,"  probably 
John  Camm  and  John  Audland,  on  their  way  to 
Bristol,  who  held  meetings  in  Staffordshire,  at 
which  William  Yardley,  and  some  others  of  the 
Seekers  were  convinced.  Thomas  Janney  says 
that  William  "  received  the  Truth  with  a  ready 
mind,  and  with  gladness  of  heart,  and  thought 
nothing  too  dear  to  part  with  for  it.  Yea,  it  was 
precious  to  him  as  the  pearl  of  great  price,  he 
having  been  seeking  it  more  than  the  glory  of  this 
world  even  in  his  youth."  "  Having  received  ii, 
in  the  love  of  it,  it  wrought  cn'ectually,  not  only 
in  opening  his  understanding,  but  also  in  its  vari- 
ous operations  to  wound,  and  to  heal,  to  purge 
out  the  old  leaven,  and  to  leaven  anew  into  its 
holy  nature  and  quality." 

Being  now  brought  to  see  the  emptiness  and 
formality  of  the  religious  professions  made  by  the 
nominal  Christians  around  him,  and  being  brought 
himself  to  be  a  living  witness  of  the  power  and 
life  of  Truth,  he  was  called  and  constrained  to 
lift  up  his  voice  for  the  Truth,  and  to  bear  testi- 
mony against  the  error.  For  his  faithfulness 
herein  he  was  brought  into  sufiering.  In  the  year 
1655,  Richard  Dale,  a  Friend  of  Staffordshire, 
about  seventy  years  of  age,  "  being  under  a  press- 
ing concern  of  mind  to  publish  to  the  people  the 
excellency  and  spirituality  of  the  true  gospel  wor- 
ship, went  into  the  steeple-house  at  Leek,  where 
beginning  to  speak  to  the  assembly,  he  was  laid 
violent  hands  on,  dragged  out  and  carried  before 
a  justice,  who  committed  him  to  prison,  where  he 
was  detained  about  three  weeks."  Soon  after 
this  Friend  was  discharged,  William  Yardley  be- 
ing brought  under  a  similar  concern,  went  to  the 
same  steeple-house  to  bear  testimony  for  the 
Truth.  Being  arrested,  he  was  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  was  confined  for  nineteen  weeks,  during 
seventeen  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  and 
rest  on  the  bare  floor,  the  keeper  with  cruel  malig- 
nity not  even  allowing  straw  to  be  brought  in  lor 
him  to  lie  on.  Whilst  thus  imprisoned,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  other  Friends  were  then  confined  there. 
Miles  Batcman,  a  man  of  good  repute,  induced  by 
"tlic  lervenry  of  allection  which  then  united"  the 
members  ol  the  new  Society,  left  his  own  home, 
and  travelled  about  one  hundred  miles  to  visit  the 
Friends  in  Staflbrd  prison.  By  order  of  the 
mayor  of  that  place,  he  was  for  this  proof  of  love 
to  the  brethren,  detained  in  prison,  twice  whipped, 
and  otherwise  barbarously  used,  although  in  the 
words  of  Besse,  "  he  had  not  transgressed  any 
law  cither  of  God  or  man."  During  his  impris- 
onment Miles  Wenington  visited  him,  and  being 
impressed  with  the  injustice  done  his  friend,  and 
iho  lawless  and  arbitrary  character  of  his  con- 
finement, and  of  the  whippings  and  other  abuse 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  he  felt  drawn  to 
call  on  the  mayor  "  to  cxjiostulate  with  him  in 
Christian  meekness."  The  magistrate  incensed 
nt  being  reminded  of  his  lawless  acts,  sent  the 
cxpohiulaior  to  prison,  and  caused  him  to  be  cru- 
elly whipped, 

William  Yardley  in  his  travels  in  the  ministry, 
met  with  his  share  of  sulfering.  In  1660,  he  was 
with  others  imprisoned  at  Shrewsbury,  Ibr  his 
testimony  lor  the  Truth  in  Shropshin-,  On  the 
20lh  of  the  Fourth  nronth,  1601,  being  at  a  reli- 
gious meeting  nt  Droiifield,  in  Derbyshire,  a  ma- 
gistrate of  Ih(?  town  came  with  a  rude  company  and 
ordered  the  Friends  assembled  to  depart.  This 
Ihey  were  not  hasty  to  do,— on  observmg  which, 
he  ordered  his  attendants  to  pull  them  out  of  the 
}iQUse.    This  with  great  violence  was  quickly 


effected, — and  the  rabble  having  been  encouraged 
to  commence  personal  abuse  on  the  unresisting 
worshippers,  continued  it  after  they  had  them  in 
the  street.  William  Yardley  was  taken  and 
placed  in  the  stocks,  and  exposed  to  the  derision 
of  the  people.  Being  released,  he  was  three  days 
after  at  a  meeting  at  Eyam,  in  the  High  Peak,  in 
the  same  county.  During  the  meeting,  whilst  a 
woman  Friend  named  Elizabeth  Deane,  was  en- 
gaged at  prayer,  a  constable  came  in  accompa- 
nied by  soldiers,  and  dragged  her  out  of  the  house, 
tearing  her  clothes  in  a  shameful  manner.  Re- 
turning into  the  house,  they  proceeded  to  draw 
out  the  rest,  some  by  the  hair  of  their  heads,  and 
some  by  their  feet,  but  all  with  violence  and  in- 
sult. Being  then  taken  before  a  magistrate,  they 
were  required  to  give  security  for  their  good 
behaviour,  which  'good  behaviour'  was  construed 
to  mean,  that  they  would  not  assemble  for  the 
worship  of  their  heavenly  Father  as  they  did  be- 
lieve was  their  conscientious  duty.  Such  kind  of 
"  good  behaviour,"  as  would  lead  to  obey  men 
rather  than  God,  they  did  not  feel  bound  to,  and 
of  course  would  give  no  security  to  observe.  The 
magistrate  therclbre,  drew  out  a  mittimus  commit- 
ting the  whole  meeting,  thirty-one  men  and  ten 
women,  to  Derby  gaol.  They  were  too  far  from 
Derby  to  be  sent  there  on  the  day  of  committal, 
so  were  all  confined  that  night  in  a  barn.  The 
following  day  they  were  conveyed  to  Crich, 
where  they  were  confined  the  next  night  in  one 
room, — many  of  them  lying  on  the  bare,  hard 
floor.  The  next  day  they  reached  Derby  prison. 
On  the  19th  of  the  following  month,  three  of  the 
prisoners,  Ralph  Sharpley,  William  Yardley,  and 
Elizabeth  Deane,  all  three  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
were  brought  before  a  bench  of  justices,  who  sent 
Elizabeth  with  a  pass  to  her  home  at  Worcester, 
and  committed  the  two  men  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection. The  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  on  the 
22d  set  at  liberty,  having  been  confined  a  month 
lacking  one  day.  Ralph  Sharpley  and  William 
Yardley  were  inhumanly  used  by  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  who  confined  them  in  a  close  hole,  too 
low  to  allow  them  to  stand  upright  in,  and  which 
they  were  not  permitted  on  any  account  to  leave. 
Their  books  and  letters  were  taken  from  them 
and  never  restored  ;  and  when  sometimes  in  their 
place  of  strait  confinement,  their  voices  were 
raised  in  prayer  to  the  Lord,  the  helper  of  his 
people,  the  keeper  would  strike  them  brutally  in 
the  face,  and  endeavour  to  slop  their  mouths. 
During  the  time  of  their  confinement,  their  Friends 
were  neither  permitted  to  visit  nor  relieve  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  The  communion  of  saints,  which  we  profess 
to  believe,  like  the  communion  of  the  members  ol 
the  body,  is  derived  from  a  communication  of  life 
and  spirit  from  the  same  common  Head,  by  which 
they  have  reciprocal  fellowship  and  fellow  feeling 
among  themselves,  and  the  believers,  the  salt  ol 
the  earth,  who  are  scattered  up  and  down,  far  and 
wide,  are  one  in  llim.  For  ills  sake  they  love 
all  who  love  Him,  and  the  virtue  of  the  heavenly 
magnet,  that  draws  them  all  to  Himself,  connects 
them  at  the  same  witli  each  oilier.  Their  aims, 
their  hopes,  and  their  spiritual  sustenance,  arc  the 
same.  Local  distance  neilher  discourages  their 
mutual  prayers  nor  prevents  their  efficacy." 

Selected. 

COWrER  ON  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

0  thou  whom,  borne  on  fancy's  eager  wing 
Back  to  the  season  of  lifc'a  happy  spring, 

1  pleas  li  remember,  OJiil,  while  memory  yet 
Holds  fast  lier  oflicc  here,  tan  ne'er  forget; 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  wliose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  trolb  alike  prevail ; 


Whose  humourous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  style, 
M.iy  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile  : 
Witty  and  well  employed,  and  like  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  his  slightest  word  : 
I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame  : 
Yet  e'en  in  transitory  life's  last  day, 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  grey, 
Revere  the  man  whose  Pilgrim  marks  the  road, 
And  guides  the  Progress  of  the  soul  to  God. 


Selected. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  SICKNESS. 
Chamber  of  sickness !  much  to  thee  I  owe, 

Though  dark  thou  be ; 
The  lessons  it  imports  me  most  to  know 

I  owe  to  thee  1 
A  sacred  seminary  thou  hast  been, 
I  trust  to  train  me  to  a  happier  scene. 

Chamber  of  sickness  I  suffering  and  alone, 
My  friends  withdrawn, 

The  blessed  beams  of  heavenly  truth  have  stone 
On  me  forlorn ! 

With  such  a  hallowed  vividness  and  power 

As  ne'er  was  granted  to  a  brighter  hour. 

Chamber  of  sickness  I  midst  thy  silence  ofb 

A  voice  is  heard ; 
Which  though  it  falls  like  dew  on  flowers,  so  soft, 

Yet  speaks  each  word 
Into  the  aching  heart's  unseen  recess, 
With  power  no  earthly  accents  could  possess. 

Chamber  of  sickness  I    In  that  bright  abode 
Where  there  is  no  more  pain, 

If  through  the  merits  of  my  Saviour  God 
A  seat  I  gain, 

This  theme  shall  tune  my  golden  harp's  soft  lays, 

That  in  thy  shelter  passed  so  many  days. 


'  'Tis  the  humble  God  protects, 
'Tis  the  meek  his  light  directs, 
'Tis  the  mourner  sings  his  song, 
'Tis  the  weak  he  renders  strong, 
'Tis  the  simple  who  are  taught 
Wisdom  passing  human  thought — 
Lowly,  mourning,  simple,  weak — 
These  his  glorious  praises  speak." 


For  "The  Frieuil." 

Lapse  from  llic  Substance  of  Religion  into  Lifeles 
Forms. 

There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  many  of  th! 
professed  believers  in  the  Christian  dispensation! 
while  they  would  contend  earnestly  for  what  arj 
termed  fundamental  doctrines,  pay  very  little  re' 
gard  to  those  which  rolate  to  the  practical  subje<| 
tion  of  the  carnal  will,  and  the  entire  renovatio; 
of  the  heart  and  affections.    It  is  easier  to  asser, 
to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  than  to  submit  to  th' 
inward  work  of  sanctification,  to  part  with  thosi 
evil  habits  and  delights  which  the  witness  for  Gel 
condemns,  and  to  bear  the  mortification  of  coil 
fessing  Christ  before  the  world,  in  acts  of  obed' 
ence  which  he  dislincily  requires  at  the  hands 
his  children.    Reformation  from  a  system  of  re! 
gion  consisting  chiefly  in  the  observance  of 
round  of  ceremonies,  arising  from  a  heartf? 
longing  alter  the  inward  life  and  power,  has  bee 
the  origin  of  some  of  the  different  denominatioil 
of  Christians.    While  their  founders  sought  aftcj 
the  bread  of  life  in  themselves,  and  were  kept  i 
simplicity  and  true  devotedness  to  their  blesse 
Lord,  they  grew  in  the  substance  of  religion,  an 
similar  hungering  souls  were  drawn  to  them.  B 
when  this  humility  and  travail  of  spirit,  to  kno 
his  will  and  to  obtain  strength  from  Him  to  do 
had  subsided,  they  looked  Ibr  a  substitute,  in  hi 
professions  of  faith  in  the  sufferings  and  death  [ 
Christ,  and  called  themselves  believers,  and  the 
went  back  to  the  frequent  and  exact  performam 
of  a  ceremonial  worship,  and  to  "  the  weak  ar 
beggarly  elements,"*  in  which  their  forefathe 
found  no  virtue,  or  life  to  the  soul. 
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This  is  the  great  cause  of  the  decline  in  the 
isible  church  among  all  denominations.  In  their 
reaturely  activity  in  works  bf  outside  devotion, 
heir  various  institutions  of  benevolence,  their 
plendid  places  of  worship,  their  letter-learned 
ireachers  hired  at  great  salaries,  and  their  wealth, 
hey  seem  to  themselves  that  they  are  "  rich  and 
ncreased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing." 
ljU  the  same  time  it  js  evident  that  the  spirit  of  the 
vorld,  its  vain  and  foolish  fashions,  its  intoxica- 
ing  amusements,  its  pride  and  overbearing  man- 
lers,  are  pressing  down  "  as  a  cart  with  sheaves," 
he  life  and  Spirit  of  the  lowly  Redeemer  in  their 
learts,  and  thus  the  empty  form  with  many  is 
aking  place  of  the  power  of  godliness,  and  Christ 
3  shut  out  of  his  rightful  possession.  So  that 
;he  great  strife  among  many  of  the  sects  is,  who 
hall  build  the  most  gorgeous  and  spacious 
;hurches  as  they  term  them,  and  provide  the  most 
iloquent  speakers  at  the  highest  rates,  and  the 
inest  music,  that  they  may  attract  the  greatest 
lumber  of  hearers  to  their  assemblies.  Riches 
ind  grandeur  are  to  be  the  means  of  spreading 
Christ's  kingdom,  according  to  the  present  prac- 
ice  and  example  of  many  professing  Christians. 
The  greater  their  wealth,  the  more  show  and 
Tiagnificence,  the  more  honour  to  be  a  member  of 
iuch  a  congregation.  Such  may  profess  to  believe 
he  history  and  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 
Tient,  but  their  spirit  and  conduct  show  they  scorn 
;.he  self-denying  life  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Son 
|pf  God,  who  not  only  came  to  suffer  for  our  sins, 
3Ut  to  set  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his 
;teps. 

Friends  maintain  their  testimony  against  showy 
places  of  worship,  hiring  men  to  preach  printed 
pr  written  sermons  for  them,  and  turning  to  the 
ijweak  and  beggarly  elements,  but  many  are 
jpaught  with  the  love  of  wealth,  some  under  a 
jplain  garb  and  comparatively  plain  houses,  others 
iunder  Babylonish  garments,  and  lofty  dwellings 
Iwith  rich  and  costly  furniture.  Those  who  be- 
come tired  of  the  "  plain  way  of  living  and  preach- 
ing," or  of  silent  meetings,  and  the  practical 
application  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  will  be  exposed 
to  the  temptation  to  set  the  busy  spirit  of  restless 
,man  at  work  in  order  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  itching  ears.  By  various  means,  either  spe- 
cious acts  ostensibly  to  relieve  the  oppressed,  and 
the  sufferings  of  humanity  in  its  various  forms, 
improving  the  systems  of  school  education,  and 
exalting  the  benefits  of  mental  culture  in  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  fine  arts,  people  may  be 
drawn  away,  for  want  of  watchfulness,  from  the 
lOne  thing  needful,  the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ 
[in  God,  and  spiritual  insensibility  will  overspread 
the  mind. 

Where  the  life  and  soul-satisfying  substance  of 
true  religion  which  Friends  lived  in  at  their  rise, 
declines  and  recedes,  many  will  be  likely  to 
fall  away  to  other  professions,  and  adopt  symbo- 
lical systems,  and  the  formal  Quaker  may  strive 
to  cover  himself  with  a  belief  in  the  imputed 
'righteousness  of  Christ,  hoping  that  in  the  end  he 
(may  be  saved  without  having  passed  under  the 
flaming  sword,  that  keeps  the  way  of  the  tree 
jof  life,  and  destroys  everything  in  man  who 
(Submits  to  its  operation,  that  separates  him 
Ifrom  his  Creator.  It  is  the  want  of  the  Spirit 
|of  Christ  ruling  and  abiding  in  many,  that 
IS  causing  the  diminution  of  members  in  places; 
and  no  human  contrivance,  either  lowering 
the  standard  by  altering  rules  of  discipline, 
or  encouraging  creaturely  activity  in  preaching, 
teaching,  or  frequent  vocal  praying,  will  provide 
a  remedy.  The  more  this  is  encouraged,  the 
greater  will  be  the  lapse  from  the  light  and  life, 
from  Christ  who  is  the  true  Vine,  in  which  all  the 


living  branches  are  grafted  and  abide.  Wherever 
any  rely  on  the  activity  of  man,  and  a  profession 
of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  without  the  work  of 
regeneration,  they  will  not  be  true  practical  be- 
lievers in  the  necessity  of  spiritual  baptism,  and 
of  becoming  victorious  over  sin  in  all  its  presen- 
tations. The  attainment  of  Christian  perfection, 
that  purity  of  heart  without  which  none  can  see 
God,  will  not  be  regarded  as  possible  by  these 
nominal  believers  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; 
but  we  are  comforted  in  the  belief  thatthere  isalarge 
body  of  living  witnesses  to  the  inward  knowledge 
of  the  blessed  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  preserved 
among  us  through  Divine  mercy,  faithful  to  their 
Christian  principles  and  testimonies. 

One  of  the  experimental  believers,  writing  on 
the  doctrine  of  perfection,  says :  "  Man  finding 
himself  wounded,  and  not  applying  himself  in- 
wardly to  that  which  can  heal,  labours  in  his  own 
will  after  a  conformity  to  the  law  as  it  is  without 
him,  which  he  can  never  obtain,  but  finds  the 
more  he  wrestles,  the  more  he  falls  short.  This 
is  the  Jew  still  in  effect,  with  his  carnal  command- 
ment, with  the  law  without,  in  the  first  covenant 
state,  which  '  make  not  the  comers  thereunto  per- 
fect, as  pertaining  to  the  conscience,'  though  they 
may  have  here  a  notion  of  Christianity,  and  an 
external  faith  in  Christ.  This  hath  made  them 
strain  and  wrest  the  Scriptures  for  an  imputa- 
tive righteousness,  wholly  without  them,  to  cover 
their  impurities :  and  this  hath  made  them  imagine 
an  acceptance  with  God  possible,  though  they 
suppose  it  impossible  ever  to  obey  Christ's  com- 
mands. 

"  But  alas,  O  deceived  souls  I  that  will  not  avail 
in  the  day  wherein  God  will  judge  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  work,  whether  good  or  bad.  It 
will  not  save  thee  to  say  it  was  necessary  for  thee 
to  sin  daily  in  thought,  word  and  deed.  Such  as 
do  so  have  certainly  obeyed  unrighteousness  ;  and 
what  is  provided  for  such,  but  tribulation  and  an- 
guish, mdignation  and  wrath  ;  even  as  glory,  hon- 
our and  peace,  immortality  and  eternal  lil'e,  to 
such  as  have  done  good,  and  patiently  continued 
in  well  doing.  So  then,  if  thou  desirest  to  know 
this  perfection  and  I'reedom  from  sin  possible  to 
thee,  turn  thy  mind  to  the  light  and  spiritual  law 
of  Christ  in  the  heart,  and  sufTer  the  reproof 
thereof.  Bear  the  judgment  and  indignation  of 
God  upon  the  unrighteous  part  in  thee,  as  therein 
it  is  revealed,  which  Christ  hath  made  tolerable 
for  thee,  and  so  suffer  judgment  in  thee  to  be 
brought  forth  into  victory  ;  and  thus  come  to  par- 
take of  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and 
be  made  conformable  to  his  death,  that  thou  may- 
est  feel  thyself  crucified  with  him  to  the  world  by 
the  power  of  his  cross  in  thee;  so  that  that  lite 
that  sometimes  was  alive  in  thee  to  this  world, 
and  the  love  and  lusts  thereof,  may  die,  and  a 
new  life  be  raised,  by  which  thou  mayest  live 
henceforward  to  God,  and  not  to  or  for  thyself; 
and  with  the  apostle  thou  mayest  say.  It  is  no 
more  1,  '  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.'  Then  thou 
wilt  be  a  Christian  indeed,  and  not  in  name  only 
as  too  many  are ;  then  thou  wilt  know  what  it  is 
to  have  '  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,'  who 
sins  daily  in  thought,  word  "and  deed,  and  to  have 
put  on  the  new  man,  that  is  renewed  in  holiness, 
after  the  image  of  Him  that  hath  created  him  ;  and 
thou  wilt  witness  thyself  to  be  God's  workman- 
ship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, 
and  so  not  to  sin  always.  And  to  this  new  man, 
'  Christ's  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  light,' 
though  it  be  heavy  to  the  old  Adam ;  yea,  the 
commandments  of  God  are  not  unto  this  man 
grievous ;  but  it  is  his  meal  and  drink  to  be  found 
lulfiUing  tlie  will  of  God." 


All  oiie  Family  of  Love. 

"  All  Friends,  mind  that  which  is  pure  in  you  to 
guide  you  to  God,  out  of  Babylon,  out  of  confusion ; 
there  all  the  world  is.  There  is  the  seat  of  the 
beast,  the  false  prophets  and  deceivers,  as  well 
within  as  without.  One  voice  of  deceit  knows 
not  another,  nor  any  of  them,  the  voice  of  the 
living  God.  But,  dear  Friends,  mind  the  light  of 
God  in  your  consciences,  which  will  show  you 
all  deceit.  Dwelling  in  it,  guides  out  of  the  many 
things  into  one  Spirit,  which  cannot  lie  nor  de- 
ceive.  They  that  are  guided  by  it  are  one,  who 
have  been  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit;  and  the 
spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets. 
God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  lujt  of  peace. 
All  jarrings,  all  schisms,  all  rents  are  out  of  the 
Spirit.  For  God  hath  tempered  the  body  toge- 
ther, that  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body, 
but  all  worship  Him  with  one  consent.  As  the 
power  and  life  of  Truth  is  made  manifest,  watch 
in  the  discerning  one  over  another. 

"Beware  ol'  discouraging  any  in  the  work  of 
God.  The  labourers  are  few  that  are  faithful  to 
God,  Take  heed  of  hurting  the  gift  which  God 
hath  given  to  profit  withal,  whereby  ye  have  re- 
ceived life  through  death,  and  a  measure  of  peace 
by  the  destruction  of  evil.  Pray  that  peace  may 
be  multiplied,  and  the  ministration  of  life,  to  the 
raising  of  the  dead;  that  the  seed  of  the  uonian 
may  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  discover  all  deceit, 
and  rend  all  vails  and  coverings,  that  the  pure 
may  come  to  life,  which  deceit  hath  trampled 
upon. 

"All  take  heed  to  your  spirits;  that  which  is 
hasty  discerns  not  the  good  Seed.  Take  heed  of 
being  corrupted  by  flatteries.  They  that  know 
their  God  shall  be  strong.  But  take  heed  of  la- 
ttouring  to  turn  the  just  aside  for  a  thing  of  nought; 
but  know  the  precious  from  the  vile,  the  clean 
.from  the  unclean.  These  shall  be  as  my  mouth, 
saith  the  Lord ;  for  his  work  is  great  and  his  gifts 
divers.  Therefore  all  mind  your  gift ;  mind  your 
measure;  mind  your  calling  and  your  work. 
Some  speak  to  the  conscience;  some  plough  and 
break  the  clods;  some  weed  out  and  some  sow; 
some  wait,  that  fowls  devour  not  the  seed.  But 
all  wait  for  the  gathering  of  the  simple-hearted 
ones;  for  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  shall 
shine  forever. 

"  Mind  the  light,  that  all  may  be  refreshed  one 
in  another,  and  all  in  one.  And  the  God  of  power 
and  love  keep  all  Friends  in  power,  in  love,  that 
tliere  be  no  surmisings,  but,  pure  refreshings  in 
tlie  unlimited  love  of  God,  which  makes  one  an- 
other known  in  the  conscience,  to  read  one  an- 
other's hearts.  Being  comprehended  into  this 
love,  it  is  inseparable,  and  all  are  here  one.  And 
keep  in  the  oneness,  and  note  them  that  cause 
dissension,  contrary  to  the  gospel  that  ye  have 
received ;  that  one  pure  faith  may  be  held  in  all, 
to  guide  and  preserve  all  in  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  and  bond  of  peace;  all  one  familij  of  love, 
children  of  one  Father,  and  of  the  household  of 
Godr  George  Fox. 


Glass  Columns. — The  Prussians  have  put  glass 
to  a  novel  use.  A  column,  consisting  entirely  of 
glass,  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  Carrara  marble,  and 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Peace  six  feel  high,  by 
the  celebrated  sculptor  Ranch,  has  been  erected 
in  the  garden  of  the  palace  at  Potsdam.  The  shaft 
is  ornamented  with  spiral  lines  of  blue  and  white. 


"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.  Many  who  have  wept  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Zion,  have  sung  aloud  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death." 
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Remarlcable  Longevity. — The  Petersburg  Ex 
press  chronicles  the  death  of  Hannah,  a  negro 
woman,  owned  by  a  lady  in  that  city,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  128.  She  died  of  no  particular 
disease,  but  sank  under  the  exhaustion  incident 
to  extreme  old  age.  She  was  born  in  Powhatan 
county. 

From  the  Edinburgli  Review. 

Wonderful  Works  of  the  Crcalor. 

The  mariner  who  first  crossed  the  Central  At- 
lantic in  search  of  a  new  world  was  astonished, 
when,  on  the  19th  September,  1492,  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  that  great  bank  of  sea- 
weed— the  sea-weed  meadow  of  Oviedo — the  Sa- 
ragossa  se^i,  which,  with  a  varying  breadth  of 
one  iiundred  to  three  hundred  miles,  stretches 
over  twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude,  covering 
200,000  square  miles  in  surface,  like  a  huge  float- 
ing garden,  in  which  countless  myriads  of  minute 
animals  find  food  and  shelter.  Now,  it  is  the 
eddy  of  numerous  sea  rivers  which  collect  in  one 
spot,  and  the  cold  water  of  the  Northern  Atlantic 
mixing  with  the  warm  streams  of  the  southern 
and  western  currents,  which  produce  the  temper- 
ature most  fitted  to  promote  this  amazing  develop- 
ment of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  What  be- 
comes of  the  dead  remains  of  this  vast  marine 
growth?  Do  they  decompose  as  fast  as  they  are 
produced?  Or  do  they  accumulate  into  deposits 
of  peculiar  coal,  destined  to  reward  the  researches 
of  future  geologists  and  engineers  when  the  At- 
lantic of  our  day  has  become  the  habitable  land 
of  an  after-time? 

In  tlie  chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  are  pre- 
sented with  another  remarkable  instance  of  the 
influence  of  sea  rivers  on  vegetation.  From  the 
shores  of  South  Victoria,  on  the  Antarctic  conti- 
nent, a  stream  of  cold  water,  sixty  degrees  in 
width,  (the  reader  will  recollect  that  in  high  lati- 
tudes the  degrees  of  longitude  are  very  narrow,) 
drifts  slowly  along  in  a  north-east  and  easterly 
direction  across  the  Southern  Pacific  until  it  im- 
pinges upon  the  South  American  coast  to  the 
south  of  Valparaiso.  There  it  divides  into  two 
arms,  one  of  which  stretches  south  and  east,  dou- 
bles Cape  Horn,  and  penetrates  into  the  South- 
western Atlantic;  the  other  flows  north-east,  and 
then  north-west  along  the  coast  of  Ciiili  and  Peru, 
carrying  colder  waters  into  the  warm  sea,  and 
producing  a  colder  air  along  the  low  plains  which 
stretch  from  the  shores  of  tlie  Pacific  to  the  base 
of  the  Andes.  This  current,  discovered  by  Hum- 
boldt and  called  after  his  name,  lowers  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  about  twelve  degrees,  while 
that  of  the  water  itself  is  sometimes  as  much  as 
twenty-four  degrees  colder  than  that  of  the  still 
waters  of  the  ocean  through  which  it  runs.  The 
cold  air  seriously  aflects  vegetation  along  the 
whole  of  the  coast ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
cold  stream  raises  fogs  and  mists,  which  not  only 
conceal  tlie  shores  and  perplex  the  navigator,  but 
extend  inland  also,  and  materially  modify  the 
climate. 

Tiic  beautiful  and  beneficent  character  of  mo- 
difying influence  becomes  not  only  apparent,  but 
most  impressive,  when  wc  consider,  as  the  rain- 
mnp  of  liie  world  shows  us,  that  on  liie  coast  of 
Peru  no  rain  ever  fulls;  and  that,  like  the  desert 
of  ISahura,  it  ought  therefore  to  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  barrenness.  I?ut  in  consequence  of  tlie 
cold  stream  llins  running  along  its  borders,  "  the 
atmosphere  loses  its  transparency,  and  the  sun  is 
obscured  for  months  together.  The  vapours  at 
Lima  ore  often  so  thick  that  the  sun  through  them 
to  llie  naked  eye  assumes  the  appearance  ol 
the  moon's  disc.  They  commence  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  cztead  over  the  plains  in  tho  form  of 


refreshing  fogs,  which  disappear  soon  after  mid- 
day, and  are  followed  by  heavy  dews,  which  are 
precipitated  during  the  night."  The  morning 
mists  and  evening  dews  thus  supply  the  place  of 
the  absent  rains,  and  the  verdure  which  covers 
the  plains  is  the  offspring  of  a  sea-river.  What 
a  charming  myth  would  the  ancient  poets  have 
made  out  of  this  striking  condensation  I 


John  Woolman  says  of  William  Hunt,  he  heard 
him  say  "  in  public  testimony,  that  his  concern 
was  (in  that  visit)  to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Christ  so  fully,  that  he  might  not  spend  one  min- 
ute  in  pleasing  himself;  which  words,  joined  with 
his  example,  was  a  means  of  stirring  up  the  pure 
mind  in  me."  Were  this  concern  conscientiously 
kept  to,  some  in  the  present  day,  would  be  likely 
to  spend  much  less  time  away  from  their  homes 
and  meetings. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  remarks  of  Sarah  Robert  Grubb, 
have  often  arrested  my  attention,  and  increasing- 
ly so  of  latter  times,  so  that,  if  thought  suitable,  I 
hope  the  revival  of  them  may  prove  a  watchword 
to  some  of  us;  not  only  now  at  our  approaching 
annual  gathering,  but  attend  us  in  our  steppings 
along  from  day  to  day ;  that  we  may  be  what  we 
are,  unto  the  Lord,  to  his  glory  and  honour  who 
hath  called  us  thereunto.  "  Cease  ye  from  man 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils;  for  wherein  is  he 
to  be  accounted  of?"  The  work,  the  willings  and 
the  runnings  of  the  creature  can  avail  nothing; 
that  alone  will  gather  to  Him  which  comes  forth 
from  him. 

My  spirit  hath  been  afresh  comforted  in  the 
remembrance  of  God's  care  over  his  vineyard, 
Isaiah  xxvii.  3 :  "  I  the  Lord  do  keep  it,  I  will 
water  it  every  moment :  lest  any  hurt  it,  I  will 
keep  it  night  and  day."  This  I  believe  tie  will  do 
for  us,  for  his  living,  wrestling  seed;  and  nothing 
shall  hurt  or  destroy  that  life  which  is  hid  in 
Him. 

Chester  county,  Fourth  mo.,  1854. 

"  My  mind  on  drawing  near  to  Cardiff,  (whither 
we  went  to  attend  the  Welch  Yearly  Meeting 
there,)  was  awfully  aflected,  in  a  renewed  sense 
of  the  important  station  of  a  gospel  minister, 
which,  the  more  my  understanding  is  opened,  the 
more  1  perceive  it  to  call  for  a  watch lu I  care  to 
keep  in  the  station,  and  to  preserve  it  unblamable, 
by  endeavouring  to  dwell  low  enough  with  the 
gift,  so  as  rigliytly  to  distinguish  between  a  silent 
union  with  the  Seed  in  meetings,  (wherein  we 
sometimes  sympathize  with  the  concerns  ofothers,) 
and  our  own  public  service  for  tiie  cause.  And 
I  am  thankful  in  Iceling  my  spirit  huinbly  con- 
trited,  under  a  sense  of  my  own  weakness,  and 
the  commemoration  of  infinite  kindness  in  times 
past ;  and  I  secretly  supi)licatcd  that  the  approach- 
ing solemnity  might  bo  graciously  owned  with  the 
virtue  of  Divine  file,  immediately  imparted  from 
the  great  Minister  of  ministers  ;  whereby  I  felt,  in 
a  good  degree  strengthened  for  my  own  measure 
of  exercise,  which  proved  to  be  altogether  in 
silence.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  some 
others;  with  a  few  of  whom  a  sense  of  near  unity 
attended  my  spirit,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
gifts;  never  liiat  I  remember,  being  so  sensible 
of  the  purity  of  that  lilc  wiiich,  and  wiiich  only, 
quickens  services  in  the  church,  and  qualifies  the 
centred  mind  to  judge  righteously  concenimg 
public  oflerings  in  meetings.  Whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  close  up  the  spring  of  that  liie,  by 
casting  rubbish  thereinto,  instead  of  industriously 
removing  it,  such  as  the  shallow,  superlicial  judg- 
ment of  the  natural  mind,  its  old  experiences  and 


wisdom,  which  are  held  out  of  the  life,  can  nevi 
availingly  invite  the  wrestling  soul  that  is  pantin 
after  the  pure  milk  of  the  divine  word,  to  tl 
Fountain  of  spiritual  consolation,  or  refresh  tl 
Christian  pilgrim  in  his  journey  heavenward.  ' 
the  purity  of  that  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  i 
God  !    It  cannot  be  supported  but  by  the  fles 
and  blood,  the  virtue  or  divine  nature  of  the  Sor 
nor  can  it  unite  with  that  which  is  not  congeni 
to  itself.    There  is  a  ministry  which,  like  t! 
whirlwind,  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire,  maki 
apparent  effect  upon  nature,  shakes  it,  throws 
into  confusion  and  kindles  it  with  untempert 
zeal;  but  proves  very  deficient  in  settling  it  upo 
the  sure  foundation ;  or  introducing  it  into  th 
rest  which  is  prepared  for  the  people  of  God,wl 
cease  from  all  their  own  works ;  or  teaching  it  i 
distinguish  between  the  voice  of  the  Shepher 
and  the  voice  of  the  stranger.    Hence,  man 
otherwise  well  disposed  minds,  have  got  beW| 
dered,  their  attention  diverted  from  the  one  grCj 
Object,  and  fixed  upon  sacrifices  of  their  owii 
which  in  time,  are  so  depended  upon  for  vighl, 
ousness,  that  the  hunger  which  was  once  begottn 
decreases,  and  the  state  of  the  church  of  Laodici; 
becomes  theirs,  growing  rich  and  full,  increasii 
with  goods  and  in  need  of  nothing;  when  ala; 
though  specious  their  appearance,  their  situaticj 
is  most  wretched,  and,  in  the  light  of  Truth,  th(i 
are  discovered  to  stand  in  need  of  everything 
Under  these  considerations,  my  mind  is  often  i; 
structed  in  the  necessity  of  confiding  only  in  t 
Spring  of  life  itself;  and  approving  nothing 
religious,  but  what  comes  from  it,  or  is  under 
preparing,  sanctifying  power :  and  for  this  end 
is  necessary  to  be  very  watchful  over  the  ai 
vity  of  self,  that  the  spirits  may  be  tried,  and  n 
faith  proved,  whether  it  is  grounded  and  esta 
lished  upon  the  right  foundation,  or  is  of  that  s( 
that  wavers  and  floats  upon  any  imaginary  pi 
sentation,  whereby  I  may  be  rendered  of  tho 
who  are  not  to  expect  anything  at  the  hand 
God.    James  i.  6,  7.    There  are  so  many  wa 
for  the  mind,  when  it  is  off  its  guard,  to  be  ensnc 
ed  either  into  sensible  darkness,  or  a  righteoi 
ness  of  its  own,  which  is  worst  of  all,  that,  wh 
clothed  with  a  sense  of  my  infirmity  and  wea 
ness,  I  mourn  in  spirit;  and  am  thankful  whe 
in  a  grain  of  unadulterated  faith,  I  can  say,  ' 
thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean,'  and  breatj 
Ibr  the  blessing  of  preservation." 


"The  natural  manloveth  eloquence,  and  ma  ' 
love  to  hear  eloquent  orations  ;  and  if  there  is  t|t 
a  careful  attention  to  the  gift,  men  who  ha|i 
once  laboured  in  the  pure  gospel  ministry,  groj- 
ing  weary  of  sufiering,  and  ashamed  of  appearij; 
weak,  may  kindle  a  fire,  compass  ihemselv|t 
about  with  sparks,  and  walk  in  the  light  notf 
Christ  who  is  under  suffering,  but  of  that  fJ 
which  they,  going  from  the  gift,  have  kindh. 
And  that  in  hearers,  which  is  gone  from  the  met 
suffering  state,  into  the  worldly  wisdom,  mayb 
warmed  with  this  fire,  and  speak  highly  of  thcJ 
labours.  That  which  is  of  God  gathers  to  Gc 
and  that  which  is  of  the  world,  is  owned  by 
world." 


Great  Rivers. — A  correspondent  of  the  Wa,* 
inglon  Union  gives  a  table,  in  which  he  compa 
the  size  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  with  tliatf 
other  large  rivers.  The  valley  of  the  Amaz(ji» 
including  that  of  the  Oronoco,  which  is  conneclfi 
with  it  by  a  navigable  stream,  the  Chassiquiai» 
contains  2,048,460  square  miles;  Valley  of  B 
Mississippi,  982,000 ;  the  Yang-tse  Kiang,  9 
great  river  of  Cliina,  547,000  ;  the  Nile,  520,OL  { 
tho  Danube,  234,000. 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

THE  EMPEROR  MONL* 
On  the  28th  of  September,  in  the  year  1556, 
old  Spanish  seaport  of  Laredo  was  a  scene  of 
lexpected  excitement,  as  a  fleet  of  fifty-six  sail  of 
ssels  cast  anchor  in  its  roadstead.    If  we  enter 
b  Espirito  Sancto — a  ship  of  five  hundred  and 
ty  tons — which  forms  one  of  the  squadron,  we 
[all  see  an  old  respectable-looking  Spanish  gen- 
man  making  preparations  to  leave  his  cabin, 
Hch  has  been  fitted  up  with  a  degree  of  comfort 
usual  in  those  days;  for  it  is  curtained  with 
een  hangings,  and  has  a  swing  bed,  while  the 
'lit  is  admitted  through  no  less  than  eight  glass 
ndows.    Care  and  travail  have  left  their  marks 
on  the  old  man's  face,  but  intelligence  gleams 
)m  his  eye,  and  decision  is  stamped  upon  his 
ilures.  When  he  lands  at  Laredo,  great  respect 
evidently  paid  to  him  ;  a  train  of  some  hundred 
id  fifty  domestics  wait  upon  him,  and  the  Spanish 
'shop  of  Salamanca  does,  with  all  deference,  the 
)nours  of  the  place.    Not  to  keep  the  reader  in 
spense,  we  may  mention,  without  farther  intro- 
iction,  that  this  old  man  is  Charles  V.,  the  Na- 
leon  Bonaparte  of  his  day,  who  after  troubling 
jrope  with  his  ambition,  and  clutching  some 
ilf-dozen  sceptres  within  his  greedy  grasp,  is 
j)W  aweary  of  the  world,  and  on  his  way  to  spend 
!e  evening  of  his  life  in  a  monastery,  having  re- 
Wned  hts  throne  to  his  son. 
Charles,  it  appears,  had  long  cherished  the  de- 
gn  of  retiring  from  public  life,  in  order  to  pre- 
iire,  as  he  conceived  of  it,  in  a  befitting  manner, 
'r  the  eternal  world.    In  1542  he  confided  his 
jsign  to  a  courtier,  but  in  154G  the  secret  had 
!)zed  out,  and  was  whispered  amongst  the  loun- 
I'.TS  in  his  palace.    Although  the  morning  of 
jfiarles's  career  as  an  emperor  had  been  gilded 
ith  success,  yet  clouds  attended  its  afternoon, 
is  health  became  broken,  and  the  hand  which 
id  wielded  the  lance  and  curbed  the  charger  was 
(  'enfeebled  with  gout  that  it  was  unable  at  times 
break  the  seal  of  a  letter.    His  later  schemes 
conquest,  too,  had  ended  in  nothing  but  disap- 
)ii\tment ;  so  that  with  Solomon  of  old  he  was 
ady  to  say,  "  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
irit."    Calling,  accordingly,  his  court  together 
Brussels,  he  publicly  resigned  his  empire  to  his 
n  Philip — the  husband  of  our  bloody  Mary — 
d,  taking  shipping,  he  had  landed,  as  we  have 
:en,  at  Laredo,  being  thus  far  on  his  way  to  his 
lode  at  the  Convent  of  Yuste, 
As  the  old  monarch,  after  leaving  Laredo,  jour- 
yed  along,  attended  by  a  little  stafi"  of  friends 
d  a  train  of  domestics,  the  neighbouring  towns 
rned  out  to  do  homage  to  him  whose  name  was 
dehbly  associated  with  the  most  eventful  pass- 
ives in  Spanish  history.    There  was  not  very 

Iuch,  however,  that  was  dignified  in  his  mode  of 
avelling. "  At  one  part  of  his  road  five  alguazils 
■  constables,  with  their  staves,  formed  his  atten- 
nts,  making  the  little  party,  as  Charles's  cham- 
ferlain  complained,  look  very  much  like  a  troop 
(r  rogues  marching  to  prison.  Charles,  however, 
buld  have  no  display.  He  seemed  to  hug  with 
Ipmplacency  the  idea  that  he  was  now  a  private 
iientleman,  who  had  cast  the  cares  of  kingcraft 
ifer  his  shoulder.  At  one  part  of  the  road  he  was 
(ospitably  entertained  by  a  rich  money-broker, 
('ho,  amongst  other  luxuries,  provided  for  the 
emperor's  use  a  chafing  dish  of  gold  filled  with  the 
|nest  cinnamon  of  Ceylon — a  piece  of  wealthy 
slentation  which  displeased  Charles  so  much, 
lat  he  insisted  on  paying  for  his  entertainment 

*  The  Cloister  Life  of  tlie  Emperor  Charles  V.,  by 
filliam  Stirling.  Aa  admirable  volume,  vpell  worthy 
.■  being  added  to  all  libraries. 


as  if  he  had  been  lodging  at  a  common  inn,  and 
refused  at  parting  to  allow  the  mortified  capitalist 
the  honour  of  kissing  his  hand. 

A  journey  slowly  prosecuted  brought  the  party 
to  Xarandilla,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  spot,  from 
whose  lofty  eminence  the  eye  ranged  over  all  that 
was  most  lovely  in  Spanish  scenery.  Here  the 
emperor  took  up  his  abode  for  a  while,  until  the 
neighbouring  monastery  of  Yuste  was  prepared 
for  his  reception.  A  small  band  of  followers, 
similar  in  some  respects  to  the  little  company 
which  lingered  round  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  at- 
tended Charles.  Prominent  among  these  were 
Quixada,  his  chamberlain,  a  nobleman  of  high 
family,  passionately  attached  to  his  royal  master, 
with  William  de  la  Male,  a  sort  of  poor  scholar, 
who  acted  as  the  emperor's  literary  companion. 
Borja,  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  accompanied  Charles 
as  his  confessor.  He  had  pretended,  on  receiving 
the  appointment,  to  have  some  qualms  about  the 
responsibility  of  the  office,  but  was  assured  by 
Charles  that  he  might  make  himself  easy  on  thai 
point,  as,  before  he  left  Flanders,  five  doctors  of 
divinity  had  been  engaged  for  a  whole  year  in 
cleansing  his  conscience.  The  last  of  the  ex- 
monarch's  attendants  whom  we  shall  name,  was 
Dr.  Matheoso,  the  emperor's  physician.  He  seems 
to  have  lived  in  a  continual  state  of  warfare  with 
Charles's  love  of  cookery — being  sadly  perplexed, 
too,  at  times,  by  the  interloping  of  a  quack  doc- 
tor in  the  neighbourhood,  who  ingratiated  himself 
with  his  majesty  by  allowing  him  for  his  diet  to 
eat  and  drink  pretty  much  what  he  pleased. 

A  few  months  having  rolled  away,  and  the 
monastery  being  ready  tor  his  reception,  Charles 
passed  over  to  it  from  Xarandilla,  and  calling  for 
the  book  of  the  registry,  duly  signed  his  name  as 
a  brother  of  the  order  of  the  monks  of  St.  Jerome 
— an  autograph  whioh  was  carefully  preserved 
until  destroyed  by  the  French  soldiers  during  the 
peninsular  war.  A  grand  service  attended  the 
enrolment  of  the  new  I'riar.  All  the  monks  kissed 
his  majesty's  hands;  the  altar  was  brilliantly 
lighted  up  with  tapers,  and  Charles  at  last  found 
himself  in  a  spot  where  he  might  indulge  his  su- 
perstitious tastes  to  the  very  utmost.  A  chamber 
had  been  constructed  for  him,  out  of  which  he 
could  look  into  the  chapel  as  he  lay  in  bed,  and 
see  high  mass  performed,  while  out  of  doors  every- 
thing had  been  done  to  make  the  retirement 
agreeable.  A  fountain  cooled  the  air  ;  orange 
trees  difTused  their  fragrance,  and  the  eye  wan- 
dered over  a  district  of  surpassing  loveliness. 
Nor  were  the  luxuries  of  life  forgotten.  Charles, 
who  was  fond  of  paintings,  had  brought  some  of 
Titian's  masterpieces  with  him,  as  well  as  a  tole- 
rable supply  of  books,  and  a  decent  complement 
of  rich  plate  and  jewels.  Altogether  his  majesty 
had  a  very  comfortable  residence  of  it ;  and  had 
there  only  been  less  of  superstition  in  his  form  of 
piety,  the  spectacle  would  not  have  been  unpleas- 
ing,  of  an  old  man  retiring  from  the  storms  of  the 
world  to  a  peaceful  haven  where  he  might  tran- 
quilly spend  his  time  in  preparation  for  the  great 
change  which  awaited  him.*  But  superstition — 
foul,  deadening  superstition — tainted,  as  we  shall 
find  by  and  by,  the  whole  atmosphere. 

One  of  Charles's  most  pleasing  occupations  was 
the  feeding  of  his  dumb  favourites.  Of  these  he 
had  several,  including  an  old  cat,  and  a  parrot 
endowed  with  wonderful  power  of  speech  ;  some 


*  It  is  Dr.  Chalmers,  we  believe,  who  states,  that 
when  a  maa  passes  sixty,  the  tea  years  remaining  to 
complete  the  threescore  and  ten  of  the  Psalmist  should 
be  spent  as  the  sabbath  of  life — not  of  course  by  going 
into  anything  like  conventual  existence — but  by  retiring 
from  the  bustle  and  strife  that  sit  well  upon  manhood, 
and  devoting  the  time  to  quieter  walks  of  usefulness. 


birds  also  were  his  favourite  companions.  The 
story  indeed  is  told  of  him  in  his  early  youth, 
that  when,  in  one  of  his  campaigns,  a  swallow 
had  built  a  nest  for  her  young  on  the  top  of  his 
tent,  he  ordered  the  latter,  on  the  encampment 
being  broken  up,  to  be  left  undisturbed.  Music 
too,  formed  his  favourite  pastime,  and  so  correct 
was  the  old  emperor's  ear,  that  if  a  monk  in  the 
choir  sung  out  of  tune,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  get 
some  sharp  rebuke  from  his  majesty.  On  the 
whole,  however,  Charles  lived  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  motiks,  being  condescending  and  afFable 
in  his  manners,  and  dismissing  almost  entirely  the 
pomp  that  usually  surrounds  crowned  heads; 
still,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  he  displayed,  for 
a  friar,  a  most  unmortified  appetite  for  good  eat- 
ing. Rich  dishes  and  iced  beer  he  would  have, 
whether  the  doctor  protested  against  them  or  not. 
The  weekly  courier  was  ordered  to  change  his 
route  that  he  might  bring  eels  and  fine  fish  ;  par- 
tridges were  ordered  from  a  choice  neighbour- 
hood, while  sausages  of  a  particular  odour  were 
specially  provided. 

(Conclusion  next  week. J 


Criminals  Sent  to  the  United  States. — An  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  London  says: — "A  piece  of 
news,  that  may  not  be  pleasing  to  Americans,  is 
this  :  twenty-six  reformed  criminals  have  been 
sent  to  the  United  States  this  week  as  free  emi- 
grants  by  the  London  Reformatory  Institute.  On 
Thursday  there  was  a  leave-taking.  Speeches 
were  made,  and  Lord  Shafiesbury  shook  hands 
with  each  of  the  emigrants." 


THE  COW-FISH.  • 

One  day  the  fishermen  brought  us  in  a  fine 
"  peixe  boi,"  or  cow-fish,  a  species  of  Manatus, 
which  inhabits  the  Amazon,  and  is  particularly 
abundant  in  the  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  river. 
It  was  a  female,  about  six  feet  long,  and  near  five 
in  circumference  in  the  thickest  part.  The  body 
is  perfectly  smooth,  and  without  any  projections 
or  inequalities,  gradually  changing  into  a  hori- 
zontal semi-circular  flat  tail,  with  no  appearance 
whatever  of  hind  limbs.  There  is  no  distinct 
neck;  the  head  is  not  very  large,  and  is  ter- 
minated by  a  large  mouth  and  fleshy  lips,  some- 
what resembling  those  of  a  cow.  There  are  stiff 
bristles  on  the  lips,  and  a  few  distantly  scattered 
hairs  over  the  body.  Behind  the  head  are  two 
powerful  oval  fins,  and  just  beneath  them  are  the 
breasts,  from  which,  pressure  being  applied,  flows 
a  stream  of  beautiful  white  milk.  The  ears  are 
minute  holes,  and  the  eyes  very  small.  The 
colour  is  a  dusky  lead,  with  some  large  pinkish 
white  marbled  blotches  on  the  belly.  The  skin 
is  about  an  inch  thick  on  the  back,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  on  the  belly.  Beneath  the  skin  is  a 
layer  of  fat  of  a  greater  or  less  thickness,  gene- 
rally about  an  inch,  which  is  boiled  down  to  make 
an  oil  used  for  light  and  for  cooking.  The  intes- 
tines are  very  voluminous,  the  heart  about  the 
size  of  a  sheep's,  and  the  lungs  about  two  feet 
long,  and  six  or  seven  inches  wide,  very  cellular 
and  spongy,  and  can  be  blown  out  like  a  bladder. 
The  skull  is  large  and  solid,  with  no  front  teeth; 
the  vertebrse  extend  to  the  very  tip  of  the  tail,  but 
show  no  rudiments  of  posterior  limbs ;  the  fore 
limbs,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  highly  developed, 
the  bones  exactly  cori-esponding  to  those  of  the 
human  arm,  having  even  the  five  fingers,  with 
every  joint  distinct,  yet  enclosed  in  a  stitf,  inflexi- 
ble skin,  where  not  a  joint  can  have  any  motion. 

The  cow-fish  feeds  on  grass  at  the  borders  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  swims  quickly  with  the 
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tail  and  paddles  ;  and  though  the  external  organs 
of  sight  and  hearing  are  so  imperfect,  these  senses 
are  said  by  the  hunters  to  be  remarkably  acute, 
and  to  render  necessary  all  their  caution  and  skill 
to  capture  the  animals.  They  bring  forth  one,  or 
rarely  two,  young  ones,  which  they  clasp  in  their 
arms  or  paddles  while  giving  suck.  They  are 
harpooned,  or  caught  in  a  strong  net,  at  the  nar- 
row entrance  of  a  lake  or  stream,  and  are  killed 
by  driving  a  wooden  plug  with  a  mallet  up  their 
nostrils.  Each  yields  from  five  to  twenty-five 
gallons  of  oil.  The  flesh  is  very  good,  being 
something  between  beef  and  pork,  and  this  one 
furnished  us  with  several  meals,  and  was  an 
agreeable  change  from  our  fish  diet. — Wallace^s 
Travels  on  the  Amazon. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  15,  1854. 


We  have  received  several  communications  re- 
lative to  the  holding  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  which 
will  convene  in  this  citj'  next  week;  and  as  the 
space  in  our  present  number  will  not  admit  of  the 
publication  of  all  of  them,  and  they  would  not  be 
appropriate  after  the  meeting  is  concluded,  we 
trust  the  writers  of  those  omitted  will  be  stitisfied 
with  our  thus  briefly  alluding  to  their  general 
tenor. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  steadily  in 
view  the  main  object  for  which  the  church  is  thus 
convened,  ;iud  the  qualification  which  the  living 
members  must  receive  in  order  to  effect  that  ub- 
ject.  The  Ibrmer  is,  that  it  may  become  ac- 
quainted will)  the  true  condition  of  its  subordinate 
branches;  whether  they  are  manifesting  the  life 
and  vigour  which  appertain  to  every  part  of  the 
true  church,  and  which  arc  shown  forth  in  a  faith- 
ful maintenance  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies 
of  Truth,  and  the  su|)port  of  the  discipline  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  so  that  the  members  are  encour- 
aged and  stimulated  to  adorn  the  profession  they 
make,  by  lives  of  godliness  ;  and  w  here  weakness 
and  deficiencies  appear,  to  see  and  to  apply  the 
means  most  likely  to  be  blessed  for  their  removal, 
and  for  the  building  up  of  the  waste  places.  The 
latter  is  nothing  less  than  the  divine  anointing 
with  which  the  Holy  Head  condescends  to  favour 
those,  who,  having  bowed  their  necks  to  his  bless- 
ed yoke  and  cross,  are  in  measure  prepared  to 
know  his  will  concerning  the  ordering  of  liis 
household,  and  to  peribrm  his  bidding  in  the 
strength  that  He  gives. 

If  these  two  cardinal  points  are  not  lost  sight 
of,  and  each  one,  however  they  may  feel  that  he 
or  she  is  little  prepared  for  religious  service,  is 
on  the  watch  not  to  stretch  forth  a  hand  unbid- 
den,  or  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  concern  and 
labour  which  may  rightly  devolve  upon  the  meet- 
ing, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  jarring  or  con- 
fusion will  be  avoided;  and  notwiilistanding  the 
sense  of  weakness  and  insufficiency  that  may 
abound,  a  harmonious  travail  Ibr  the  honour  and 
promotion  of  Truth  will  be  felt,  tho  slakes  of  the 
lubcrnaclc  will  be  strengthened,  and  the  honest 
upright  members  will  return  to  their  respective 
places  of  abode  with  their  hearts  cheered,  and 
their  fuith  strengthened  that  the  Lord  will  speed- 
ily turn  again  the  captivity  of  Zion,  and  deliver 
his  poor  and  needy  from  him  that  spoileth  them. 

All  among  us  who  arc  really  desirous  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  the  religious  growth 
and  establishment  of  its  individual  members,  must 
long  for  the  return  of  the  day  when  the  language 
may,  in  one  sense,  Ix;  apj)licable  to  all  our  annual 
as:iuiiblics,  us  it  was  m  days  gone  by,  "  Jerusalem 


is  builded  as  a  city  that  is  compact  together : 
whither  the  tribes  go  up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord 
unto  the  testimony  of  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto 
the  name  of  the  Lord  :  for  there  are  set  thrones 
of  judgment,  the  thrones  of  the  house  of  David." 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

By  tbe  arrival  of  the  Europa  steamship,  we  have  Liv- 
erpool dates  to  the  24th  ult. 

ENGLAND. — A  still  further  depression  ia  flour,  graia 
and  cotton.  A  photographer  is  to  be  sent  with  the 
army  to  take  pictures  of  places.  Great  preparations 
everywhere  making  for  war,  but  little  action  of  moment 
had  taken  place  with  the  contending  armies.  The  funds 
have  generally  fallen  throughout  Europe. 

UNITED  STATES.— Penws?/Z!;an?a.— Deaths  in  Phila- 
delphia last  week,  199 ;  of  all  diseases  of  the  lungs,  41. 

New  York. — Deaths  in  the  city  last  week,  508.  At 
Lyons,  last  week,  there  was  a  fall  of  snow  about  18 
inches  deep. 

Virginia. — Douglas,  the  woman  imprisoned  at  Nor- 
folk, for  teaching  coloured  children,  has  been  released 
from  confinement. 

Texas. — The  Indians  continue  their  plundering  expe- 
ditions. 

California. — In  San  Francisco  trade  is  depressed. 
There  have  been  heavy  failures  announced,  and  times 
:ire  represented  as  very  gloomy  for  merchants.  The 
last  accounts  from  Ool.  Fremont  and  his  party  of  ex- 
plorers, represent  them  to  have  been  in  a  starving  con- 
dition, some  had  perished  from  the  cold  and  insufficient 
food. 

Utah. — Governor  Brigham  and  council  have  adopted 
a  new  alphabet  of  thirty-eight  letters. 

Oregon. — The  crater  of  Mount  St.  Helens  is  manifest- 
ing unusual  activity.  Many  reports  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  mines  throughout  the  territory. 


/  RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Dr.  Isaac  Huestis,  0.,  $4,  vols.  26  and 
27  ;  from  Isaac  Price,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  from  0.  Bracken, 
agent,  0.,  for  Wm.  Hall,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  from  David  Hes- 
toii,  Jr.,  Pa.,  $6,  vols.  26,  2Y,  and  28  ;  from  Thomas  Be- 
dell, and  Wm.  P.  Bedell,  N.  Y.,  ^2  each,  vol.  27  ;  from 
Joshua  Maule,  agent,  0.,  for  Elisha  Sidwell,  $2,  to  27, 
vol.  28 ;  from  Geo.  Foster,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  26. 


Bihle  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 
The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  licld  at  the  committee- 
room.  Arch  street,  on  Seveutb-day  evening,  Fourth 
montli  15th,  1854,  at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  generally,  of  both  sexes,  are  invited  to  attend. 

John  Carter,  Secretary. 


PIETY  PROMOTED. 
This  work  is  now  printed,  and  will  be  ready  for  deli- 
very after  nest  week.  Subscribers  can  then  obtain  their 
copies  by  apjilying  to  William  Evans,  No.  134  S.  Front 
street  aijovc  Dock  street.  Beside  the  eleven  parts  of 
I'iety  Promoted,  heretofore  published,  this  edition  con- 
tains a  new  Introduction,  and  an  Appendix  embracing 
numerous  narratives  compiled  from  tho  Memorials  pub- 
lisiied  under  the  direction  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Pbi- 
ladoli)hia,  and  other  sources;  making  togetlier  about 
180  pages  of  additional  matter.  The  work  is  for  sale 
at  Friends'  bookstore.  No.  84  Arch  street.  Price,  three 
dollars  for  a  single  copy,  or  seven  copies  for  eighteen 
dollars.  It  is  in  four  volumes,  making  together  1824 
pages. 

INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

Wanted,  a  well  qualified  Friend  and  his  wife  to  reside 
at  Tuncssassali ;  to  bo  engaged  in  managing  the  farm, 
belonging  to  the  committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing ;  and  other  domestic  concerns  of  the  Ikmily.  Also, 
a  suitable  Friend  to  teach  the  school. 

Ap[ilicatioii  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Elkinton,  No. 
377  South  Second  street,  or  Thomas  Evans,  No.  180 
Arch  street. 

A  Female  Teacher  is  wanted  as  an  Assistant  in  the 
Raspberry  street  Coloured  School  for  Boys. 

Application  may  be  made  to  John  Carter,  No.  105 
South  Twelfth  street;  William  L.  Edwards,  No.  37  Arch 
street ;  or  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street. 


WEST  TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  session  of  the  school  will  commence  o 
Second-day,  the  1st  of  Fifth  month  next.  The  pupil 
will  be  conveyed  by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  wher 
conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  and  thei  I 
baggage  to  the  school,  on  the  arrival  of  the  morninj 
and  afternoon  cars,  on  Second-day,  the  1st,  and  Third, 
day,  the  2d  of  Fifth  month.  The  cars  leave  the  depot 
south  side  of  Market  street  above  Eighteenth  streei 
(formerly  Schuylkill  Fifth  street,)  at  1\  o'clock,  a.  m 
and  4  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  agent  of  the  school  will  be  a 
the  railroad  depot  on  Second  and  Third-day  afternooni| 
and  will  furnish  pupils  with  tickets,  and  accompan;| 
them  to  West  Chester.  Those  who  go  by  the  mornin  g 
train  will  be  furnished  with  tickets  by  a  person  in  at' 
tendance.  To  those  who  procure  tickets  as  directed 
the  fare  from  Philadelphia  to  the  school,  including  bagi 
gage,  will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  be  charged  to  tn| 
scholar  at  the  school.  All  baggage  should  be  distinct; 
ly  marked  West-town,  and  with  the  name  of  the  ownei 
and  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  railroad  depot.  Ap 
plications  for  admission  must  be  made  to  Joseph  Snow 
don.  Superintendent  at  the  school,  or  Joseph  Scatter 
good.  Treasurer,  No.  84  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  West-town  oflHce  is  at  Friends'  bookstore,  No. 
Arch  street,  where  all  small  packages  for  the  pupils  le 
before  12  o'clock  on  Seventh-days,  will  be  forwardec 
All  letters  for  the  pupils  and  others  at  the  school,  shout 
be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to  West-town  Boarding -Schoo 
West  Chester  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Postage  should 
pre-paid,  and  packages  should  be  distinctly  marked  a 
put  up  in  a  secure  manner,  so  that  their  contents  will  n 
be  liable  to  be  lost  by  handling.  The  stage  will  leav 
West  Chester  during  the  Summer  session,  for  the  schoO| 
on  Second,  Fourth;  and  Seventh-days,  on  the  arrival  d 
the  afternoon  cars  from  the  city,  and  from  the  school  t' 
West  Chester  on  the  same  days,  to  meet  the  afteruooi 
cars  to  Philadelphia.  The  fare  for  each  passenger  tj 
and  from  West  Chester  by  the  stage, -vriW  be  25  centi 
When  special  conveyances  at  other  times  are  provide 
at  the  school,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

West-town,  Third  mo.,  1854. 


FRIENDS'  fiORSES. 

The  horses  of  Friends  from  other  places  coming  to  tb 
city  on  the  service  of  Society,  who  putupwithin  the  limit 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  acconr 
modated  at  the  stable  of  William  H.  McCrea,  entrant 
from  Third  street  above  Market ;  and  at  that  of  Jami 
Douglas,  in  Sixth  street  below  Arch. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  at  the  usual  places  i 
Camden,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Friends  of  Ne 
Jersey.  Friends  of  the  Northern  District  have  made  a 
rangements  with  James  Ash,  iu  Callowhill  street  abo' 
Fifth,  on  the  south  side.  Friends  of  the  Southern  Di 
triet,- — with  Edward  Trimmer,  in  Prune  street  ne: 
Sixth.  Friends  of  the  Western  District, — with  Offl' 
Hopper,  Cherry  street  above  Twelfth.  | 


Died,  on  the  12th  ult.,  at  his  residence  near  BloomI 
bury.  Warren  county,  N.  J.,  Joen  Stevenson,  an  estcer| 
ed  member  of  Bahway  and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meetii 
of  Friends.  He  endeavoured  to  live  uprightly  ;  he  dii 
without  remorse.  ] 

 ,  at  Easton,  Maryland,  on  the  31st  ult.,  EditI 

relict  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Dawson,  in  the  63rd  year  of  h| 
age.  This  dear  Friend,  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spiii 
was  concerned  to  maintain  the  doctrines  and  testiuionii 
of  our  religious  Society  through  much  privation  a|, 
trial.  Her  heart  and  house  were  open  to  receive  lij* 
friends.  It  had  been  her  practice,  since  their  mecti  j: 
has  been  discontinued,  to  have  her  children,  both 
ried  and  single,  collected  together  at  Iier  house,  on  Firp 
day  morning,  and  spend  some  time  in  reading  the  lie 
Scriptures  and  in  silent  retirement  before  the  Lord. 

 ,  Fourth  month  1st,  1854,  at  his  residence,  i 

East  Goshen,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  James  Thomas,  inli 
47th  year;  an  esteemed  member  of  Goshen  Monti' 
Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  endured  an  illness  of  ma' 
weeks  duration,  with  much  calmness  and  Christian  !!■ 
signation,  saying,  he  desired  to  leave  the  terminuti'i 
of  his  sickness  in  the  Lord's  hands.  He  peacefully  (.■ 
parted,  trusting  for  acceptance  through  our  Lord  Jct^l 
Christ,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  serve  while  If 
health,  and  whoso  arm  of  support  he  was  enabled  P 
lean  upon  in  the  passage  through  the  vaH|y  of  the  sl»' 
dow  of  deaUi. 
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From  the  New  York  Spectator. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SCIENCE. 

iExtracts  from  the  Address  delivered  by  M.  F, 
Madry,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  on 
the  evening  of  the  \Qth  of  last  month. 

(Continued  from  page  242.) 

In  1850,  Lieut.  Wm.  L.  Herndon,  United  States 
Navy,  was  sent  to  explore  the  valley  of  the  Ama- 
zon, He  was  directed  to  cross  over  the  Andes 
Ifrom  Lima,  and  reaching  the  head  waters  of  that 
jriver,  he  was  to  follow  it  to  the  sea.  The  object 
lof  this  expedition  was  eminently  practical  and 
highly  important.  It  was  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
sent resources  and  future  capabilities  for  trade  and 
commerce  of  that  magnificent  water-shed.  His 
report  has  been  published  by  order  of  Congress, 
and  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
instructive  and  valuable  documents  of  the  day. 
He  ran  a  line  of  soundings  from  the  sources  of 
the  Amazon,  among  the  mountains  to  its  mouth 
under  the  line,  and  found  it  navigable  for  vessels 
of  the  largest  class,  from  the  sea  to  the  base  of 
the  Andes,  a  distance  of  nearly  3500  miles.  The 
expedition,  beside  the  notes  of  its  leader,  brought 
jhome  a  valuable  collection  consisting  of  specimens 
jof  the  flora  and  the  fauna  and  other  matter,  illus- 
trative of  the  physical  geography  of  that  most 
interesting  region  of  country.  These  have  not 
been  described  for  want  of  funds — $2500.  Surely 
the  government  will  furnish  this  sum,  for  if  this 
collection  were  worth  sending  tor  it  is  certainly 
worth  description.  There  is  a  close  relation  be- 
tween the  fauna  and  the  flora  of  every  country. 
The  animal  kingdom  is  based  upon  the  vegetable, 
and  the  flora,  if  you  please,  may  be  considered  as 
the  resultant  of  meteorological  agencies — of  heat 
and  cold,  of  clouds  and  sunshine,  of  rain,  dews, 
and  the  hygrometrical  relations  generally  of  the 
atmosphere.  Now  whatever  is  calculated  to 
throw  light  upon  these  conditions,  has  a  bearing 
upon  your  favourite  science,  for  the  fauna  and 
the  flora  of  a  country  constitute  the  most  striking 
features  in  its  physical  geography.  The  capaci- 
ties of  the  country  drained  by  the  Amazon,  to 
sustain  population,  are  thought  to  be  the  greatest 
in  the  world,  and  with  a  population  equalling  that 
of  Belgium  to  the  square  mile — that  river  basin 
includes  an  area  that  is  large  enough  to  sustain  a 
greater  number  of  people  than  is  now  living  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  winds  and  currents 
of  the  sea,  are  such  as  to  place  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  wayside  of  all 
nations,  either  going  or  coming  fi-orn  the  mouth 


of  the  Amazon.  Therefore,  there  is  no  region  of 
country  beyond  our  own  borders,  the  physical 
geography  of  which  is  more  interesting  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Commerce,  or  ra- 
ther produce,  the  basis  of  commerce,  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  exponents  of  physical  geo- 
graphy ;  for,  explain  to  me  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  a  country,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  what  pro- 
ductions it  is  capable.  In  this  sense,  therefore, 
all  that  relates  to  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Atlantic  slopes  of  South  America,  is  calculated  to 
be  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  American  citizen, 
because  it  has  in  the  future  such  powerful  bear- 
ings upon  the  commerce  of  his  country. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  about  the 
Amazon  is  well  described  by  a  sailor  boy  that 
belonged  to  Herndon's  expedition.  It  bears  upon 
the  geography  of  that  country,  because  it  is  illus- 
trative of  its  present  condition,  and  therefore  I  may 
be  excused  for  quoting  it.  Richards  is  a  young 
man,  who,  without  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  had  been  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  had  shipped  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Raritan  for  a  cruise  in  the  Pacific.  Leaving  that 
ship,  he  joined  Herndon's  party  in  Lima.  He 
had  seen  the  waves  in  their  majesty,  and  the 
storm  in  its  grandeur  off"  Cape  Horn,  In  his  voy- 
age to  the  Amazon,  and  across  the  Andes,  he  had 
visited  the  famous  quicksilver  mines  of  Huanca- 
valica,  and  had  walked  through  its  modern  mono- 
lithic caves,  whose  pink-stained  arches,  groins 
and  columns,  are  of  the  richest  and  most  beauti- 
ful cinnabar.  He  had  seen  the  Lake  of  Indian 
myths — the  classic  Tilicaca  of  the  Incas — and 
crossed  the  river  Desaguadero,  running  from  it, 
and  which  the  natives  assured  him,  sometimes 
running  back  up  stream,  empties  into  it.  He  had 
crossed  the  Andes  where  the  scenery  was  wild- 
ness  itself. 

Descending  their  eastern  slopes,  he  had  been 
enabled  at  one  view  to  comprehend  the  whole 
range  of  the  vegetable  gamut,  from  the  regions 
of  eternal  snow  on  the  mountain  peaks,  to  the 
luscious  climes  of  everlasting  summer  in  the 
plains  below.  And  in  these  plains  he  had  seen 
the  vegetable  kingdom  rioting  in  new  forms  and 
teeming  with  new  fruits — a  tree  whose  fruit  is 
bread,  standing  to  the  native  in  place  of  a  bakery  ; 
another,  which,  with  its  juice,  performs  to  him 
the  office  of  a  cow ;  and  another,  whose  nuts 
stand  him  in  the  stead  of  candles ;  and  another 
that  grew  and  flourished  in  spite  of  the  name 
"  liquor  ti-ee,"  for  it  was  itself  a  natural  distillery. 
These  were  things,  and  objects,  and  scenes,  well 
calculated  to  make  powerful  impressions  upon  a 
mind  like  Richards,  and  wondering  which  of  them 
had  made  the  strongest,  I  said,  "Pray,  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, what  of  all  that  you  have  seen  during  this 
most  interesting  expedition  struck  you  as  being 
the  most  strange?"  "What  struck  me  as  the 
most  strange  and  wonderful?"  "  Yes."  "  Why 
that  such  a  country,  as  is  the  valley  of  the  Ama- 
zon, should  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  be 
a  wilderness." 

To  the  glory  of  the  Republic,  be  it  said,  no 
moves  by  the  state  are  hailed  with  more  enthusi- 
asm by  the  popular  voice  than  those  which  have 
for  their  object  the  opening  up  by  the  lights  of 


science  and  the  arts  of  peace,  of  new  fields  to 
commercial  enterprise  or  the  extending  of  those 
already  opened.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may 
soon  see  properly  equipped  expeditions  steaming 
up  the  Amazon  and  its  magnificent  tributaries, 
for  exploration  and  discovery ;  for  Herndon  was 
necessarily  so  restricted  as  to  equipment,  that  he 
could  do  but  little  more  than  one  can  who  should 
undertake  to  drift  down  that  river  on  a  log.  Some 
of  the  strongest  contrasts  in  geography  are  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  the  region  of  country  drained 
by  this  mighty  river.  The  late  General  Jling- 
worth,  an  Englishman,  and  a  soldier  of  great 
worth,  who  joined  the  patriot  cause  of  South  Ame- 
rica at  its  dawn,  and  who  died  but  a  few  months 
ago,  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Republic  of  Ecuador,  mentions  in  a  letter  written 
not  long  before  his  death,  one  of  those  mountain, 
plain,  sea  and  river  contrasts,  the  like  of  which 
is,  perhaps,  nowhere  else  to  be  seen.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Amazonian  tributaries  of  Ecuador,  he 
says : — 

"  I  cannot,  however,  but  repeat  here  that  a 
singular  topographical  phenomenon  presents  itself 
in  the  Ecuadorean  section  of  the  Andes.  At  the 
back,  or  to  the  eastward  of  Ambato,  some  un- 
known convulsion  of  nature  has  broken  the  chain 
of  the  Cordilleras,  and  opened  a  vast  gap  or  chasm 
from  West  to  East,  where  the  deep  stream  of  the 
Pastaza  is  formed,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  peo- 
pled districts  of  Riobamba,  Ambato  and  Latacun- 
ga.  It  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  a  person  on 
an  elevated  point  near  Ambato,  and  with  a  favour- 
able atmosphere,  might  see  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  course  of  the  tributary  Pastaza,  descending 
through  the  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In 
the  month  of  September,  1821,  and  on  an  eleva- 
tion a  few  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Ambato,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  the  above  mentioned 
gap  in  the  Andes,  and  on  facing  to  the  westward, 
I  beheld  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  the  line  of 
our  coast,  the  Island  of  Puna,  and  the  dark-blue 
shade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  sun  was  setting, 
and  the  evening  clear," 

There,  with  the  waters  of  a  navigable  river  at 
his  feet,  coursing  down  the  Atlantic  on  one  hand, 
he  saw  on  the  other,  the  island  of  Puna  in  the 
gulf  of  Guayaquil,  the  great  South  Sea,  and  the 
Pacific  shores  of  his  own  little  Republic,  Lieut. 
Page,  in  the  U.  S,  steamer  Water  Witch,  with  a 
compliment  of  most  excellent  officers,  is  engaged 
in  an  exploration  of  the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  and  its 
tributaries.  This  river  is  the  Mississippi  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Lieut.  Page  is  well  supplied 
with  instruments  and  means.  He  has  with  him 
a  photographic  apparatus,  with  all  the  appliances 
which  ingenuity  has  lent  to  modern  geographical 
research.  He  and  his  officers  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  They  love  work  and  rejoice  in  their 
mission.  I  expect,  therefore,  when  his  survey  is 
done,  that  we  shall  know  much  about  the  basin 
of  that  river,  its  commercial  resources,  active  and 
dormant,  its  present  capabilities  and  future  capa- 
cities— in  short,  that  the  geography,  in  its  widest 
sense,  of  that  great  hydropathic  basin,  will  be 
then  quite  as  well  understood  as  that  of  our  own 
Mississippi,  My  last  letter  from  him  is  dated  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1853.    He  was  then  with  his  steamer  at 
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ilie  City  of  Ascension,  on  the  Paraguay  river.  He 
had  not  found  a  single  bar,  sand  bank  or  sawyer, 
to  interrupt  his  progress.  On  the  contrary,  he 
carried  twenty  feet  of  water  up  to  the  city,  which 
is  further  from  the  mouth  of  ihe  Rio  de  la  Plata 
than  St.  Louis  is  from  the  mouth  of  the  I\lissis- 
sippi. 

Lieut.  Gilliss,  U.  S.  N.,  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion his  labours  as  the  Director  of  the  Astronomical 
Expedition  to  Chili.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  most 
untiring  industry,  and  we  may  expect  from  him 
valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  touching 
the  geography  and  statistics  of  that  interesting 
country.  Lieut.  McRae,  one  of  his  associates, 
who  returned  to  the  United  States  by  crossing  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  has  gone  back  to  rnake 
further  investigations.  He  too,  will  in  due  time, 
Le  ready  with  his  mile  to  cast  it  into  the  common 
geographical  treasury  of  the  world.  That  other 
great  geographical  problem,  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  tlie  world  as  long  as  the  Nonh- 
west  passage  has  been  a  day  dream  with  the  men 
of  England,  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernment in  these  stirring  geographical  times. 

The  project  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  has  been  renewed,  and  it  is  about  to  be 
presented  to  the  world  under  more  favourable 
auspices  that  it  has  ever  yet  been.  Lieut.  Strain, 
U,  S.'  N.,  sailed  last  December,  with  an  excellent 
corps  of  young  ofiicers  in  the  U.  S.  steamer  Cy- 
ane,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  that  route  tho- 
roughly. There  is,  therefore,  in  store  among  the 
labours  of  that  party,  another  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  stock  of  human  knowledge. 
Anchoring  in  Calidoiiia  Bay,  on  this  side,  he  will 
from  that  beautiful  sheet  of  water  enter  the  valley 
of  the  river  Calidonia,  which  discharges  there, 
and  tracing  this  water  shed  to  the  "  divide"  be- 
tween ihe  two  oceans,  he  will  cross  over  and  de- 
scend through  tiie  valley  of  the  Savannah  river 
to  the  Bay  of  San  Miguel — another  fine  harbour 
through  which  the  waters  of  this  river  reach  the 
great  South  Sea.  America  has  done  but  little  for 
the  geography  in  one  sense,  of  the  "  grand  ocean," 
as  some  of  the  early  navigators  call  the  Pacific, 
since  Lieut.  Wilkes  was  there  about  fifteen  years 
ngo.  But  fresh  instalments  to  the  geographical 
treasury  of  the  world  are  already  on  ilieir  way 
home  from  those  regions,  and  a  new  expedition  is 
on  its  way  out  for  more. 

(To  be  continurd.) 


Beet-root  Sugar. — The  manufacture  of  beet- 
root sugar  is  at  present  receiving  great  attention 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  consequence  of 
some  valuable  improvements  in  evaporation  and 
purification  recently  efltctcd,  its  manufacture  has 
greatly  extended,  accompanied  with  a  reduction 
of  prices.  In  France,  especially,  this  branch  of 
industry  is  increasing  beyond  preccdcni.  The 
following  statistics  were  recently  jiublished  olli- 
ciully  in  tiio  Momteur.  The  factories  at  work  in 
France  on  the  1st  of  December  in  IbOl,  were 
li54,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  of  lb52,  tiiey 
numbered  335,  an  increase  of  81.  The  quantity 
of  sugar  made  in  1851  was  ten  millions  of  pounds, 
while  that  ol  185"-i  will  not  bo  lar  from  thirty- 
seven  millions  of  pounds.  The  Lest  quality  re- 
tails at  16  cents  n  pound. 

Bect-rool  sugar  has  also  made  its  appearance 
for  the  first  lime  during  the  past  year  in  Ameri- 
can ports,  as  an  article  of  traflic. — A?unial  of 
Scientific  Discovery. 

"  The  growth  of  a  Christian  is  not  like  a  mush- 
room,  but  like  an  oak,  whicii  increases  slowly  but 
surely ;  many  suns,  showers,  and  frosts  pass  upon 


it  before  it  comes  to  perfection,  and  in  winter, 
when  it  seems  dead,  it  is  gathering  strength  at 
the  root." 


Selected. 

Letter  of  John  Barclay. 
"  I  will  show  him  how  great  things  he  must 
suffer  for  my  name's  sake ;"  and  great  tribula- 
tions must  be  passed  through,  in  order  to  have 
our  garments  washed  and  kept  clean,  in  and  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb:  these  have  often  the  sen- 
tence of  death  in  themselves,  that  they  should  not 
trust  in  themselves  nor  in  any  other,  but  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Bonds  and  afllictions  may, 
and  must  await  them  ;  yet  none  of  these  things 
move  them,  for  they  know  they  are  appointed 
thereunto,  even  as  it  was  appointed  unto  their 
Captain  to  be  made  perfect  through  suffering.  In- 
deed it  is  by  these  dispensations  they  live,  that  is, 
through  their  submission  and  faithfulness  in  them  ; 
and  in  all  these  things,  the  spiritual  life  is  exer- 
cised, maintained,  and  even  raised  ;  though  they 
as  poor  worms,  may  be  trampled  upon,  and  be 
very  low  in  their  own  estimation,  and  may  be 
ready  often  to  say,  "  Surely  I  shall  go  softly  all 
my  days,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  spirit."    I  long 
greatly  for  thee,  as  for  my  own  soul,  and  for  every 
one  that  is  raised  up  to  stand  as  a  monument  of 
mercy,  truth,  and  righteousness,  in  and  unto  the 
church, — that  neither  heights  nor  depths,  princi- 
palities nor  powers,  things  present  nor  things  to 
come,  may  ever  be  able  to  separate  us  from  that 
clear  manifestation  of  Divine  love,  in  which  we 
have  felt  near  to  Him  who  has  visited  our  souls, 
and  one  to  another.    May  we,  my  dear  friend, 
and  all  that  are  near  and  dear  to  each  of  us  in  the 
covenant  of  light  and  life,  go  onward  in  that  faith 
which  gives  the  victory ;   laying  aside  every 
weight,  every  hindering  thing,  every  discourage- 
ment; enduring  and  holding  out  to  the  end  of 
all  these  bonds,  trials,  temptations,  humiliations, 
fastings,  bruises,  or  occasions  of  disquietude,  that 
may  attend,  esteeming  nothing  strange,  which 
may  prove  even  as  a  fiery  trial ;  but  rather  count- 
ing it  all  joy,  that  we  are  found  worthy  to  suffer 
in  anywise  for  Flis  cause,  who  suffered  so  much 
before  us  and  for  us,  that  He  might  open  us  a 
way  out  of  this  prison-house  and  place  of  proving. 
My  dear  friend,  my  mind  is  enlarged,  and  my 
eye  opened  to  see  something  of  the  excellency  of 
that  quiet  habitation,  where    none  can  make 
afraid  ;  where  the  Lord  is  "  our  peace,"  having 
ordained  peace  for  us,  and  being  the  portion  of 
our  cup,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and  the 
mountains  carried  away,  our   hearts  are  then 
fixed  and  stayed  ;  though  a  host  encamp  against  us 
— "  though  thou  thyself  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
ihce;"  "  though  I  walk  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  thou 
will  revive  me;"  "though  I  pass  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,"  for 
even  there  shall  thy  right  hand  load  me,  and  lielp 
me,  and  save  me.    It  is  in  my  best  moments,  when 
such  considerations  as  these  weigh  duly  and  fully 
upon  my  poor  weak  spirit,  that  I  feel  that  the 
present  afiliclions  are  comparatively  light  indeed. 
However  dark  may  appear  to  be  the  heavens 
above,  however  inclement  the  elements  around, 
though  the  proud  waters  may  seem  to  come  in 
unto  our  souls  as  individuals,  and  the  church  la- 
bouring and  tossing  like  a  little  vessel   in  the 
mighty  deep;  yet  the  Governor  being  on  board, 
the  controller  of  winds  and  waves.  He  is  engaged 
to  conduct  her  safely  through  all  iliat  He  permits 
or  appoints  ;  and  not  one  of  those  who  commit 
themselves  to  Him,  is  made  desolate.  Doubtless 
many  will  fall  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ; 
for  it  seems  a  lime  of  silling  and  shaking,  and  but 
only  just  begun.    But  I  must  not  distress  thee, — 


cheer  up ;  for  if  Jerusalem  become  as  heaps,  our 
holy  invincible  Head  can  raise  up  the  stones  ol 
the  street  to  be  children  ;  can  comfort  all  her  waste 
places,  and  make  the  streets  thereof  full  of  boysj 
and  girls  playing,  as  the  prophet  says:  "There-i 
fore,"  adds  he,  "  love  the  Truth  and  peace;" — soj 
will  I  save  you,  and  ye  shall  be  a  blessing :  "  feaii 
not,  but  let  your  hands  be  strong."  J.  B.  | 

From  the  Leisure  Hour.  { 

THE  EMPEROR  MONK.  [ 

CConcludeii  from  page  247.) 

The  daily  routine  of  the  king's  life,  according' 
to  Mr.  Stirling,  was  somewhat  as  follows: —  ' 
"  The  workshop  of  Torriano  was  often  the  re 
source  of  the  emperor's  spare  time.    He  was  ver)| 
fond  of  clocks  and  watches,  and  curious  in  reck, 
oning  to  a  fraction  the  hours  of  his  retired  leisure | 
The  Lombard  had  long  been  at  work  upon  ai 
elaborate  astronomical  time  piece,  which  was  ti' 
perform  not  only  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  clock! 
but  to  tell  the  days  of  the  month  and  year,  and  U 
denote  the  movements  of  the  planets.  Twentij 
years  liad  elapsed  since  he  had  first  conceived  thi| 
idea,  and  the  actual  construction  cost  him  threi| 
years  and  a  half.    Indeed,  the  work  had  not  rej 
ceived  the  last  touches  at  the  time  of  the  empe| 
ror's  death.   Of  wheels  alone  it  contained  eighteei 
hundred.    Torriano  also  constructed  a  self  actin; 
mill,  which  though  small  enough  to  be  hidden  ii 
a  friar's  sleeve,  could  grind  two  pecks  of  corn  ii 
a  day  ;  and  the  figure  of  a  lady,  who  danced  a 
a  table  to  the  sound  of  her  own  tambourine. 

"  Sometimes  the  emperor  fed  his  pet  birds,  b 
the  sylvan  sort,  which  appear  to  have  succeedei 
in  his  affection,  the  stately  wolf-hounds  that  fol 
lowed  at  his  heel  in  the  days  when  he  sat  t| 
Titian ;  or  he  sauntered  among  his  bees  and  flowj 
ers,  down  to  the  little  summer-house  looking  oui 
upon  Ihe  Vera;  or  sometimes,  but  more  rarelj 
he  strolled  into  the  forest  with  his  gun,  and  she 
a  few  of  the  wood-pigeons  which  peopled  th 
great  chestnut  trees.    His  out-door  exercise  wa 
always  taken  on  foot,  or  if  the  gout  forbade  hinr 
in  his  chair  or  litter.    Next  came  vespers;  an 
afier  vespers  supper,  a  meal  very  much  like  th 
dinner,  consisting  frequently  of  pickled  salmo 
and  other  wholesome  dishes,  which  made  Qui> 
ada's  loyal  heart  quake  within  him." 

It  was  probably  the  fact  of  the  artist  Torrian 
residing  with  Charles,  that  gave  rise  to  the  saj 
ing,  that  the  ex-emperor,  on  seeing  how  his  ni' 
merous  clocks  and  watches  would  not  keep  tira| 
together,  wondered  at  his  own  folly  in  havinj 
endeavoured,  by  persecution,  to  make  his  subjeclj 
think  alike  on  religious  questions.    Mr.  Stirlin 
has  WfU  shown   that  there   is  no  authority  fc 
Charles  having  uttered  such  a  saying,  and  that  j 
is  contradicted  by  all  that  he  did  while  at  th 
convent  of  Yuste.    He  was,  in  fact,  a  most  bigo 
ed  Roman  Catholic;  clear  as  his  intellect  was  o 
every  other  question,  superstition  was  the  ei 
chanted  ground  on  which,  when  ha  entered,  h 
understanding  and  ability  seemed  to  desert  hin 
The  Reformation  in  Spain  had  just  broken  ou 
and  it  is  melancholly  to  perceive  how  Charles,  ! 
a  time  when  he  had  retired,  as  he  thought,  to  d( 
vote  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Creator,  persi 
cuted  unto  death  those  who  were  evidently  tl 
true  children  of  God.    He  wrote  letters  to  his  sc 
Philip,  urgently   requesting   him  to  use  ever 
means  to  extirpate  heresy.    Too  well  were  thef 
orders  obeyed.    The  fires   of  the  Inquisitio 
blazed  throughout  Spain,  and  autos-da-Jc  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  the  orthodox.    "  What  have  I  dor 
to  be  treated  thus?"  cried  a  nobleman,  as  I 
walked  to  the  stake,  looking  up,  as  he  said  so, 
Philip,  as  he  sat  in  a  gallery  feasting  his  eyes  wii 
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he  spectacle.  "  Were  -you  my  own  son,"  replied 
ihe  pitiless  monarch,  "I  would  myself  carry  a 
"agot  to  rid  the  earth  of  a  heretic  like  you." 
Charles  himself  was  constantly  watching  this 
spread  of  heresy,  as  he  termed  the  Reformation. 
The  only  thing  which  could  ever  induce  him  to 
eave  his  pleasant  retreat,  he  asserted,  would  be 
he  hope  of  putting  down  such  a  monstrous  evil; 
ind  bitterly  did  he  grieve  that,  when  some  years 
jefore  he  had  had  Luther  in  his  power  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  he  had  not,  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
nise  of  a  safe  conduct,  broken  his  word  and  put 
lim  to  death.  The  only  consolation  which  the 
)oor  bigoted  old  man  had  was,  that  he  had  reso- 
utely  declined  hearing  any  of  the  heretic  preach- 
ers argue  against  the  true  catholic  church,  or  in 
avour  of  the  reformed  faith  1 

It  may  be  well  imagined  how  strictly  Charles, 
entertaining  such  views  as  these,  performed  the 
,Tionastic  duties  at  the  convent.  The  friars  were 
|juite  edified  by  the  zeal  of  their  royal  brother  of 
he  cowl. 

Some  eighteen  months  rolled  on  in  this  man- 
her,  when  Charles  began  to  find  serious  indications 
|)f  illness  approaching.    Anticipating  the  possibi- 
ity  of  his  end  drawing  near,  he  asked  his  con- 
essor   the  extraordinary  question,  whether  it 
kould  not  be  good  for  the  health  of  his  soul  that 
'he  should  perform  his  own  funeral,  and  received 
a  reply  in  the  affirmative.    His  funeral  was  per- 
ormed  accordingly.     Here,  however,  we  must 
ijroUow  Mr.  Stirling's  narrative,  correcting,  as  it 
does,  some  of  the  mistakes  into  which  other  histo- 
rians have  fallen  on  the  subject. 
,   "  The  high  altar,  the  catafalque,  and  the  whole 
shurch,  shone  with  a  blaze  of  wax-lights  ;  the 
friars  were  all  in  their  places,  at  the  altars  and 
in  the  choir,  and  the  household  of  the  emperor 
ttended  in  deep  mourning.    The  monarch  him- 
elf  was  there,  attired  in  sable  weeds,  aud  bear- 
ng  a  taper  to  see  himself  interred,  and  to  cele- 
rate  his  own  obsequies.    While  the  solemn  mass 
or  the  dead  was  sung,  he  came  forward  and  gave 
is  taper  into  the  hands  of  the  officiating  priest,  in 
token  of  his  desire  to  yield  his  soul  into  the  hands 
of  his  Maker.    High  above,  over  the  kneeling 
throng  and  the  gorgeous  vestments,  the  flowers, 
the  curling  incense,  and  the  glittering  altar,  the 
same  idea  shone  forth_  in  that  splendid  canvas, 
whereon  Titian  had  pictured  Charles  kneeling  on 
the  threshold  of  the  heavenly  mansions  prepared 
for  the  blessed." 

Charles  had  too  truly  guessed  the  character  of 
the  symptoms  of  his  disease.  From  the  day  of 
the  above  ceremony  he  grew  gradually  weaker 
and  weaker,  until  at  last  the  grand  climax  arrived. 
It  is  thus  afTectingly  described  : — 

"  Towards  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Charles 
asked  if  the  consecrated  tapers  were  ready;  and 
he  was  evidently  sinking  rapidly.  The  physi- 
cians acknowledged  that  the  case  was  past  their 
skill,  and  that  all  hope  was  over,  Charles  lay  in 
a  stupor,  seemingly  unconscious,  but  now  and 
then  mumbling  a  prayer.  After  some  addresses 
by  the  attending  ecclesiastic  had  been  made,  the 
emperor  interposed,  saying,  '  The  time  is  come  ; 
bring  me  the  candle  and  the  crucifix.'  These 
were  cherished  relics,  which  he  had  long  kept  in 
reserve  foi*  this  supreme  hour.  The  one  was  a 
taper  from  our  lady's  shrine  at  Montserrat ;  the 
other  a  crucifix  of  beautiful  workmanship,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  dead  hand  of  his  wife  at 
Toledo.  He  received  them  eagerly  from  the 
archbishop,  and,  taking  one  in  each  hand,  for 
some  moments  he  silently  conlemplated  the  figure 
of  the  Saviour,  and  then  clasped  it  to  his  bosom. 
Those  who  stood  nearest  to  the  bed  now  heard 
him  say  quickly,  as  if  replying  to  a  call,  « Ya, 


voy,  Senorl' — now.  Lord,  I  go.  As  his  strength 
failed,  his  fingers  relaxed  their  hold  of  the  cruci- 
fix, which  the  primate,  therefore,  held  up  before 
his  eyes.  A  few  moments  of  death-wrestle  be- 
tween soul  and  body  followed  ;  after  which,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cross,  and  with  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  outside  the  room,  he  cried, 
'  Ay  Jesus,' and  expired."  It  is  melancholy  to 
see  a  powerful  mind  thus  leaning  upon  the  broken 
reeds  of  crucifixes  and  relics  when  entering  eter- 
nity. These  are  a  poor  substitute  for  the  true 
peace  which  a  living  faith  in  the  atonement  of 
Christ  gives  in  such  an  hour. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  the  re 
mains  of  Charles  were  conveyed  to  the  vaults  of 
the  Escurial,  and  deposited  with  great  honours  in 
that  splendid  mausoleum.  In  1780  they  were 
disturbed,  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  by 
Mr.  Beckford,  of  Fonthill,  that  pampered  child  of 
fortune,  who  begged  as  a  favour  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  look  on  the  remains  of  the  great  em- 
peror. His  request  was  complied  with.  The 
coffin  was  opened,  and  the  light  gleamed  once 
more  on  the  face  of  the  mighty  dead.  The  fea- 
tures bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  emperor's 
portrait. 

The  monastery  of  Yuste  was  long  celebrated 
in  consequence  of  its  having  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  Charles  into  its  retreat.  It  is  now, 
however,  a  desolate  ruin,  Mr.  Stirling  paid  a 
visit  to  it,  and  we  cannot,  perhaps,  give  our  read- 
ers a  better  specimen  of  the  great  literary  merits 
of  this  work  than  by  transcribing  the  passage  in 
which,  with  touching  pathos,  the  author  records 
his  impressions  of  the  scene: — 

"  When  I  visited  it  in  1849,  it  was  inhabited 
only  by  the  peasant-bailifF  of  the  lay  proprietor, 
who  eked  out  his  wages  by  showing  the  historical 
site  to  the  passing  stranger.  The  strong  granite- 
built  church,  proof  against  the  fire  of  the  Gaul 
and  the  wintry  storms  of  the  sierra,  was  a  hollow 
shell — the  classical  decorations  of  the  altar,  and 
quaint  wood-work  of  the  choir,  having  been  part- 
ly used  for  fuel,  partly  carried  ofT  to  the  parish 
church  of  Quacos.  In  a  vault  beneath,  approach- 
ed by  a  door  of  which  the  key  could  not  be  found, 
I  was  told  that  the  coffin,  of  massive  chestnut 
planks,  in  which  the  emperor's  body  had  lain  for 
sixteen  years,  was  still  kept  as  a  relic.  In  his 
palace,  the  lower  chambers  were  used  as  a  mag- 
azine for  fuel ;  and  in  the  rooms  above,  where  he 
lived  and  died,  maize  and  olives  were  gathered, 
and  the  silkworm  wound  its  cocoon  in  dust  and 
darkness.  His  garden  below,  with  its  tank  and 
broken  fountain,  was  overgrown  with  tangled 
thickets  of  fig,  mulberry,  and  almond,  with  a  few 
patches  of  potherbs,  and  here  and  there  an  orange 
tree  or  a  cypress,  to  mark  where  once  the  terrace 
smiled  with  its  blooming  parterres.  Without  the 
gate,  the  great  walnut  tree — sole  relic  of  the  past 
with  which  time  had  not  dealt  rudely — spread 
forth  its  broad  and  vigorous  boughs  to  shroud  and 
dignify  the  desolation.  Yet,  in  the  lovely  face  of 
nature,  changeless  in  its  summer  charms,  in  the 
hill,  and  forest,  and  wide  Vera,  in  the  generous 
soil  and  genial  sky,  there  was  enough  to  show 
how  well  the  imperial  eagle  has  chosen  the  nest 
wherein  to  fold  his  wearied  wings," 

Thus  ends  this  singular  episode  of  history.  We 
cannot  but  feel  interested  in  it.  It  has  its  clear 
and  its  dark  side.  The  latter  is  the  degraded 
bigotry  in  which  the  mind  of  this  remarkable  man 
was  enslaved ;  the  other  is  the  powerful  lesson 
which  the  facts  supply  of  the  hollowness  of  the 
world.  Charles  V.  confessed  this  when  he  re- 
signed a  mighty  empire.  May  we  too  make  the 
discovery  ere  it  be  too  late,  and  take  refuge  for 
consolation,  not  in  a  vain  monastic  superstition, 


but  in  a  true  surrender  of  the  soul  to  Him,  who 
has  invited  all  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  of  the 
children  of  men  to  come  unto  Him  and  find  rest. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCUES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Sleeting  of  Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM  YAKDLEY. 

fCniitinued  frnm  page  244.) 

William  Yardley  travelled  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  as  his  Master  led  him,  being  in  the  words 
of  Thomas  Janney,  "  very  serviceable  in  his  pub- 
lic testimony,  not  only  in  convincing,  but  also  to 
the  edification  of  many.  Yea,  he  was  a  great 
stay  and  support  to  Friends  in  those  parts  near 
where  he  lived.  In  the  Lord's  hand  he  was  an 
instrument  of  great  service,  being  much  esteemed 
by  them  for  his  work's  sake,  as  also  in  many 
other  places  where  he  travelled  in  Truth's  ser- 
vice." We  can  trace  at  this  time  but  few  of  his 
services.  He  was  however  an  attender  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  we  find  his  name  attached 
to  some  of  the  documents  issued  by  that  body. 

In  the  year  1682,  William  Yardley  believed  it 
right  to  remove  to  Pennsylvania.  He  reached 
the  new  province  some  lime  in  the  summer  of  the 
year,  and  took  up  land  at  iho  Falls,  in  the  county 
of  Bucks.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
first  assembly  of  the  province,  which  met  in  the 
Tenth  month,  at  Chester,  and  of  the  second, 
which  convened  in  Philadelphia  in  the  following 
First  month.  Once  afterward  he  consented  to 
serve  in  that  body,  and  was  for  several  years  in 
the  council.  In  1685,  he  was  appointed  a  justice 
of  the  peace  for  Bucks  county. 

He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  in  1682, 
when  he  came  to  this  country,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age.  The  memorial  concerning  him  says, 
"  He  continued  very  serviceable  amongst  us  in 
his  testimony,  sometimes  visiting  places  adja- 
cent." "  In  short,  as  he  was  a  serviceable,  so  he 
was  a  sensible  member  in  the  body,  having  a 
sense  of,  and  a  share  in  whatsoever  tended  to  the 
strengthening,  comforting  and  benefiting  thereof. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  anything  happened  that 
caused  grief  or  trouble  in  the  body,  he  bore  his 
part  of  it.  He  was  a  man  of  a  sound  judgment 
and  good  understanding,  being  never  drawn  aside 
by  any  false  spirit,  that  hath  arisen  in  our  day, 
nor  ever  joined  with  any  that  broke  forth  into 
separation,  or  sought  to  divide  or  make  schisms  in 
the  body,  in  England  or  America,  He  dearly 
loved  the  society  of  his  brethren,  and  much  prized 
unity  as  one  who  knew  the  comfort  and  benefit 
thereof." 

He  dearly  loved  harmomj,  but  he  loved  unity 
more.  He  prized  peace,  but  he  put  it  not  into 
competition  principle.  We  find  him  bearing 
his  testimony  against  George  Keith.  "  He  had 
an  esteem  of  all  who  were  of  a  right  spirit,  and 
were  of  service  in  the  church,  although  they  were 
younger  brethren.  That  which  he  testified,  was 
what  he  had  learned  of  the  Lord,  and  had  him- 
self  seen,  heard  and  tasted  of,  of  the  good  word 
of  life.  Not  boasting  in  other  men's  lines.  In 
the  latter  end  of  his  days,  when  he  grew  weak  in 
body,  by  reason  of  infirmities  that  came  upon 
him,  he  was  often  raised  in  meetings  by  the 
power  of  the  Lord,  and  carried  on  thereby  in  tes- 
timony beyond  the  strength  of  his  body  to  our 
refreshment  and  comfort." 

Being  preserved  in  greenness  and  unity  with 
the  church,  he  was  called  home  from  his  earthly 
labours  and  sufferings  in  the  61st  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  at  the  Falls,  oa  the  9th  of 
the  Fifth  month,  1693. 
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THE  FRIEND; 


JOHN  SKEIN. 

John  Skein  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  was 
brought  up,  it  would  appear,  in  the  national  pro- 
fession there,  until  convinced  of  the  principles  of 
Quakerism  some  time  previous  to  1670.  Fie 
Avas  a  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  and  was  soon  call- 
ed to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  his  labours  in 
which,  as  well  as  for  the  attendance  of  his  reli- 
gious meetings,  he  was  ere  long  a  sufferer. 

In  the  First  month,  1676,  the  Council  at  Edin- 
burgh undertook  to  carry  out  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment against  conventicles,  and  to  this  intent  they 
issued  a  proclamation  directing  the  sheriffs  and  ma- 
gistrates to  enforce  the  laws.  The  proclamation 
was  ostensibly  relative  to  persons  who  had  been 
outlawed  by  the  council,  but  the  priests  and  their 
tools,  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  determined  to 
use  it  as  an  engine  to  crush  the  Quakers  with. 
Before  the  proclamation  had  reached  them,  when 
they  had  only  hearsay  evidence  that  such  a  docu- 
ment had  been  issued,  they  went  to  the  meeting- 
house of  Friends,  who  were  there  met  for  Divine 
worship,  and  took  a  number,  among  whom  John 
Skein  was  one,  and  committed  them  to  prison. 

The  charge  against  them  was,  that  they  had 
"contravened  his  majesty's  laws  and  acts  of  par- 
liament," by  absenting  themselves  from  the  parish 
kirk  worship  since  the  24th  of  Third  month,  1674, 
and  for  keeping  meetings  at  the  houses  of  Alex- 
ander Harper,  Alexander  Skein,  George  Keith, 
and  Robert  Bruce,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  on  the  first  and  third  Third-days  of  every 
month,  from  the  said  Third  month  24ih,  1674,  to 
the  Second  month,  1676.  They  were  cited  to 
appear  to  answer  before  the  commissioners  on 
Third  month  26th,  1676, 

When  brought  to  trial  the  prisoners  made  a 
good  defence.  They  showed  that  the  charge  was 
not  and  could  not  be  true,  for  that  divers  of  them 
had  been  out  of  Scotland,  and  that  some  of  them 
had  not  been  in  Aberdeen  for  several  months  at 
a  time,  during  the  period  mentioned  therein. 

But  all  these  objections  were  overruled,  as  well 
as  the  written  defence  of  the  prisoners,  presented 
by  David  Barclay,  who  was  one  of  them.  This 
document  after  stating  that  they  had  been  kept  in 
prison  nearly  three  months,  says,  "Though  no 
Act  of  Parliament  cited  or  proclaimed  since,  war- 
rants any  such  thing  to  be  done  by  magistrates  of 
any  burgh,  as  at  present  our  case  stands  ;  of 
which  illegal  restraints  we  hope  the  king's  coun- 
cillors will  take  notice,  and  prevent  the  like  for 
the  future;  we  being  an  harmless  people,  from 
whom  there  is  no  ground  to  apprehend  any  sedi- 
tion, rebellion,  or  anything  that  can  have  any 
tendency  to  violence,  or  making  use  of  arms, 
but  merely  out  of  that  duty  we  owe  to  God,  and 
in  obedience  to  his  commands  who  hath  forbidden 
us  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together, 
as  the  manner  of  some  is,  and  hath  commanded 
us  to  stand  fast  i?i  the  liberLij  u-hereuith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free,  and  to  pray  everTjwlicre ;  yea, 
he  hath  promised,  where  two  or  three  are  gather- 
ed together  in  his  name,  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
them,  it  is  for  this  alone,  and  out  of  conscience, 
that  we  dure  not  desert  our  meetings,  and  is  not 
out  of  contempt  to  any  authority,  God  is  our  wit- 
ness. And  if  for  this  the  Lord  should  permit  us 
Jo  sufler,  we  trust  he  will  furnish  us  with  such  a 
measure  of  resignation  ol'  all  that  \\c  have  to  his 
disposing,  that  we  should  not  count  anything  too 
dear,  when  it  comes  in  competition  with  his  honour 
pnd  our  duty  to  him.  But  we  shall  not  wish  any 
in  present  authority  to  be  instruments  thereof, 
seeing  the  Lord  hath  said  lo  his  people,  Jle  that 
touclicUi  you,  touchcth  the  apjjle  of  inine  eye." 

The  court  being  willing  to  entrap  the  weak  in 
the  faith,  and  those  fearful  of  suffering,  inquired 


of  the  prisoners  severally,  if  they  would  bind 
themselves  not  to  attend  any  more  of  their  reli- 
gious meetings.  But  not  one  was  found  among 
them,  who  would  for  fear  of  persecution,  do  vio- 
lence to  his  conviction  of  duty.  The  court  then 
pronounced  sentence.  Such  of  the  prisoners  as 
were  landed  proprietors,  were  fined  one-fourth  of 
their  estimated  rents  for  attending  conventicles, 
and  one-eighth  part  in  addition  for  neglecting  the 
public  worship.  Of  the  rest  some  were  fined 
£40,  £30,  £25,  and  some  20  marks.  As  for 
John  Skein  and  George  Keith,  over  and  above 
the  fine,  "  because  they  are  found  to  have  preach- 
ed and  prayed  at  these  unwarrantable  meetings, 
their  finding  caution  under  the  pain  of  five  thou- 
sand marks  not  to  do  the  like  hereafter,  or  else  to 
enact  themselves  to  remove  out  of  the  kingdom, 
conform  to  the  tenour  of  the  Act  of  Parliament." 
The  sentence  ordains  further,  that  all  those  tried 
shall  remain  in  prison  till  they  made  payment  of 
the  fines. 

There  was  little  fear  that  any  of  these  true- 
hearted  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  would 
pay  such  fines  or  enter  into  any  agreement  which 
should  prevent  their  meeting  to  worship  their  hea- 
venly Father,  or  of  uttering  words  of  supplication 
or  exhortation,  if  they  believed  he  required  them. 
So  they  remained  in  confinement.  Some  of  them 
were  at  times  concerned  to  preach  to  such  passers 
by  who  came  to  the  prison  windows  to  look  in  on 
them,  and  this  occasioned  the  magistrates  to  close 
the  windows  and  shut  out  light  and  air.  Robert 
Barclay  who  had  been  on  the  continent  on  a  reli- 
gious visit,  hearing  of  what  had  transpired  in 
Scotland,  on  reaching  London  on  his  return,  ap- 
pealed to  King  Charles  II.  on  behalf  of  the  suffer- 
ers at  Aberdeen.  The  king  directed  the  paper 
presented  by  Robert  to  be  forwarded  to  the  king's 
council  in  Edinburgh.  The  Friends  in  their  pri- 
son-house at  Aberdeen  having  information  that 
the  king  had  recommended  this  paper  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  council,  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the 
same  body  which  they  had  presented  at  the  same 
time,  viz..  Seventh  monih  7th,  of  the  same  year. 
The  memorial  runs  thus : 

"  Unto  the  king's  council,  the  people  in  deri- 
sion called  Quakers,  in  and  about  Aberdeen, 

"  Showeth, 

"That  on  the  12ih  day  of  the  First  month, 
commonly  called  March,  1676,  the  magistrates 
there  imprisoned  in  their  Tolbooth  several  of  us, 
and  since  that  others,  in  all  now  to  the  number  of 
forty  men,  many  whereof  are  poor  labourers, 
tradesmen  and  servants,  for  meeting  together  to 
wait  upon  and  worship  the  Lord  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  as  he  requires.  It  having  been  the  con- 
stant practice  of  several  of  us  for  many  years  by 
gone.  Nor  have  we  been  found  guilty  of  sedi- 
tious conventicles,  since  we  were  a  people,  our 
principles  being  known  to  be  peaceable,  and  not 
to  give  any  ground  of  suspicion  to  be  either  fac- 
tious or  seditious,  but  to  be  willing  and  ready  to 
give  unto  Caesar  what  is  Caesar's,  and  not  to  resist 
the  authority  with  carnal  or  military  weapons, 
but  to  be  subject,  for  conscience  sake,  either  ac- 
tively or  passively. 

"  May  it  therefore  please  the  king's  council  seri- 
ously to  weigh  and  consider  our  conditions,  where- 
in we  are  considerably  prejudged,  by  a  tedious 
restraint,  and  to  free  us  of  our  present  bonds,  and 
of  any  incumbrance  that  may  have  a  tendency 
hercaltcr  to  [render]  our  waiting  on,  and  wor- 
shipping our  God  in  an  acceptable  manner,  and 
following  our  lawful  occasions  to  provide  for 
our  families,  as  becomes  men  fearing  God,  and 
Immcritig  the  king. 

"  Since  it  hath  pleased  the  king  favourably  to 
refer  to  the  councils'  consideration  the  case  of  the 


people  called  Quakers,  prisoners  at  Aberdeen, 
until  the  council  have  time  more  maturely  to  dis- 
cuss  that  matter,  it  is  offered  as  a  present  expedi- 
ent,  there  being  about  forty-two  prisoners,  most 
of  whom  have  been  six  months  in  prison,  that  it 
might  please  the  king's  council  to  order  their  re- 
lease,  suspending  the  execution  as  to  the  fines, 
till  the  council  take  further  consideration  of  that 
matter,  and  if  the  council  shall  so  ses  meet,  to 
recommend  to  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  that 
if  they  observe  any  unpeaceableness  in  the  way 
of  that  people,  they  might  report  it  to  the 
council." 

The  council  at  Edinburgh  did  not  choose  to 
interfere  in  the  matter,  but  referred  the  whole  sub- 
ject to  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  appointing 
three  others  to  assist  them. 

CTo  be  continued.) 

Selected. 

PRAYER. 

I  ask  thee  not  to  make  less  weary 

The  waste  through  which  my  pathway  lies,  " 
I  would  but  feel  that  path,  though  dreary, 

Is  leading  onward  to  the  skies. 

Guide  me,  my  Father !  if  before  me 

The  angel  of  thy  presence  go, 
I  will  not  shrink,  though  clouds  are  o'er  me, 

And  round  me  gather'd  many  a  foe. 

I  do  not  falter  at  the  distance 

That  parts  me  from  my  heavenly  home ; 

Weary  as  seems  this  earth's  existence, 
I  know  'tis  bounded  by  the  tomb. 

Nor  do  I  dread  the  ills  that  gather, 

Thick  "  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave," — 

Not  from  earth's  cares  and  griefs,  my  Father, 
Do  I  implore  thy  power  to  save. 

Only  from  this — this  darkness  brooding 

O'er  every  path  of  life  I  tread, —  r 

And  from  the  gloomy  fear  intruding  | 

That  Thou  my  spirit  hast  not  led.  | 

I 

I  seek  thy  aid;  I  ask  direction ;  \ 
Teach  me  to  do  what  pleaseth  Thee, —  j 
I  can  bear  toil, — endure  affliction, 
Only  thy  leadings  let  me  see. 

Saviour  1  Thou  knowest  that  earth  is  dreary, 

For  thou  hast  trod  its  thorny  maze  ; 
Guide  me  through  all  its  wanderings  weary  ;  I 
Keep  me  forever  in  thy  ways.  j 

Oh  God  !  my  God  1  make  no  delaying!  i 

Haste  Thee  to  help  me  when  1  cry  I  | 

Oh  let  me  hear  thy  Spirit  saying,  | 

"  This  is  the  way !  Thy  Guide  is  nigh  I"  . 

Guidance  and  strength  !  for  these  imploring,  i 

Jesus  my  prayer  ascends  to  Thee;  { 

Lead  me  through  life,  that  I  adoring,  I 

May  praise  Thee  through  eternity.  i 


For  "The  Fricn.l.", 

Tlie  Solar  Eclipse  of  Fifth  Month  S6th. 

This  eclipse  will  be  the  most  remarkable  of  an 
that  will  have  been  visible  in  the  Northern  State 
for  many  years.  As  the  moon's  diameter  will  b| 
less  than  that  of  the  sun,  a  portion  of  the  suij 
where  the  eclipse  is  central,  or  nearly  so,  will  b 
left  in  the  form  of  a  ring  around  the  moon.  Sue 
an  eclipse  is  termed  an  annular  one;  and  thoug 
it  is  a  less  sublime,  is  a  more  beautiful  phenomi 
non  than  that  of  a  total  eclipse.  The  moon 
shadow  or  penumbra,  will  strike  the  earth  in  tl 
south  Pacific  Ocean,  lat.  1°  25'  S.,  Ion.  176°  3t 
W.,  at  5h.  45m.  mean  time  at  Greenwich.  I 
this  place  the  sun  and  moon  will  appear  to  be  ju! 
in  contact  at  sunrise.  The  centre  of  the  shade 
will  enter  the  earth  in  the  north  Pacific  Oceai 
lat.  6°  39'  N.,  Ion.  162°  53'  E.,  at  6h.  55m.  mea 
time  at  G.,  the  centre  of  the  moon,  at  sunris 
being  directly  between  the  sun's  centre  and  tl 
eye  of  a  spectator  at  that  place.    Moving  then( 
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kcross  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
kon,  the  centre  of  the  shadow  will  arrive  at  a 
point  about  500  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
pdumbia  river,  lat.  45°  31'  N.,  Ion.  134°  46'  W., 
is'here  the  sun  will  be  centrally  eclipsed  on  the 
neridian  ;  a  ring  of  light  of  considerable  width 
surrounding  the  moon,  and  forming  one  of  the 
nost  splendid  phenomena  in  nature.  The  cen- 
ral  line  pursues  its  course  over  the  Pacific,  and 
mters  the  American  continent  in  about  lat.  48° 
S.,  and  Ion.  125°  W.  Thence  its  direction  is  a 
■  ittle  to  the  N.  of  E.,  until  it  attains  the  lat.  of  49° 
15',  which  is  its  greatest  northern  limit. 
I  Curving  then  to  the  south  it  continues  its  path 
Ihrough  the  wilds  of  North  America,  and  first 
iouches  the  United  States  near  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  It  then  crosses  Lake  Superior,  and 
jassing  by  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Huron, 
ilong  the  southern  border  of  Canada,  and  across 
jhe  river  St.  Lawrence,  again  enters,  the  United 
States  in  New  York.  After  traversing  the  north- 
'irn  part  of  that  State,  it  crosses  Lake  Champlain 
nto  Vermont,  approaching  very  near  Burlington, 
[hence  into  New  Hampshire,  and  passing  near 
Poncord  and  Portsmouth  in  that  State,  and  Ber- 
wick in  the  State  of  Maine,  enters  the  Atlantic 
Dcean  in  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth,  where  it  ter- 
nninates  in  lat.  36°  18'  N.,  and  Ion.  51°  54'  W. 
M  all  places  situated  on  this  path,  a  perfect  ring 
will  be  seen  around  the  moon  ;  but  as  the  distance 
'from  the  path  increases,  the  ring  grows  gradually 
narrower  on  one  side,  till  it  is  finally  broken  by 
the  edges  of  the  sun  and  moon  coming  in  con- 
tact; on  the  southern  side  if  to  the  north  of  the 
path,  and  on  the  northern  side  if  to  the  south. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  central  path  for  short  intervals  of 
time,  by  means  of  which  its  progress  over  the 
earth,  after  the  central  eclipse  on  the  meridian, 
may  be  easily  traced  on  a  map. 


differ  7  or  8  minutes  from  the  times  as  given  in 
that  almanac  for  1831,  in  the  Boston  Almanac 
for  this  year,  and  from  our  own  computations ;  a 
difference  which  cannot  be  wholly  attributed  to 
the  use  of  any  improved  tables;  and  if  it  be  an 
error,  is  one  we  should  have  hardly  expected  to 
find  in  so  scientific  a  publication  as  the  "  Ameri- 
can Almanac." 

W.  B.  O. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  Fourth  mo.,  1854. 
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For  "The  FriiMiii." 

Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free  Instruction  of 
Adult  Coloured  Persons. 

To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free  In- 
struction of  Adult  Coloured  Persons, 

The  Managers  report : 

That  both  Schools  were  duly  opened  on  the 
evening  of  the  3rd  of  Tenth  month  last,  at  the 
usual  place,  on  Raspberry  street,  under  the  charge 
of  the  same  Friends  who  acted  as  Principals  last 
season,  with  the  usual  number  of  Assistants. 

On  the  evening  ihe  Schools  were  opened,  32 
men  and  73 .women  were  enrolled  as  scholars. 
The  female  department  rapidly  filled  up  ;  that  for 
men  more  gradually,  but  steadily. 

The  Schools  were  kept  open  five  evenings  in 
each  week,  until  the  28th  of  Second  month,  when 
they  were  closed  for  the  season. 

The  whole  number  of  men  entered  as  scholars 
was  131,  and  of  women  248;  the  average  attend- 
ance of  the  former  for  the  season  was  42^,  and  of 
the  latter  nearly  58.  The  order  in  both  Schools 
was  satisfactory,  and  the  industry  of  the  teachers 
gave  strong  evidence  of  their  interest  in  the  work 
before  them.  A  lively  interest  also  appeared  to 
be  felt  by  most  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies  ;  and 
in  some  instances  a  marked  degree  of  progress 
was  made. 

The  Moral  Almanac  and  a  selection  of  Friends 
tracts  were  distributed  among  the  scholars,  and  a 
few  copies  of  the  New  Testament  were  procured 
and  sold  to  them  at  a  reduced  price. 

At  the  close,  numerous  observations  made  by 
the  scholars,  evinced  their  sense  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  Schools,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  benefits 
resulting  therefrom  may  increase. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  express  our  belief, 
that  if  Friends  would  manifest  their  interest  by 
more  frequent  visits,  the  stimulus  of  such  encour- 
agement would  prove  decidedly  advantageous  to 
the  Schools. 

Philada.,  Third  mo.  7th,  1854. 

OFFICERS  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary/. — Charles  J.  Allen. 

Treasurer. — John  C,  Allen. 

Managers. — Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  William  L 
Edwards,  Francis  Bacon,  William  H.  Burr,  An- 
thony M.  Kimber,  Edward  Sharpless,  Samuel 
Allen,  Samuel  Woolman,  William  L.  Baily. 


It  is  doubtful  whether  the  eclipse  will  be  annu- 
lar at  Boston,  but  should  it  be,  the  ring  will  be 
very  fine  on  the  northern  limb  of  the  sun. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  times  of  the 
phases  of  this  eclipse,  at  Boston,  at  least,  as  given 
in  the  American  Almanac  for  the  present  year, 


For  "The  Friend.'' 

The  Benefit  of  Affliction. 

In  this  day  of  outward  ease,  it  might  seem  to 
the  superficial  observer,  that  the  soldier  of  the 
cross  had  but  little  to  endure;  and  this  may  be 
true  as  to  outward  suffering,  when  compared  with 
that  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  who 
counted  not  their  lives  dear  to  them,  that  they 
might  finish  their  course  with  joy.  Many  of 
these  suffered  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  the  loss 
of  outward  liberty,  and  even  of  their  natural 
lives,  rather  than  let  fall  the  precious  testimonies 
which  had  been  given  them  to  bear ;  and  persecu- 


tion served  rather  to  keep  alive  and  increase  the 
fire  of  honest  zeal  for  the  Truth,  than  to  extin- 
guish or  diminish  it,  so  that  they  were  preserveli 
from  the  lukewarmness  which  seems  now  to 
abound  in  the  church,  whose  greatest  enemies 
are,  in  many  instances,  those  of  its  own  household 
by  profession. 

Where  there  is  little  or  no  cause  of  outward 
suffering,  the  enemy  is  often  busy  within,  caus- 
ing in  some  a  settlement  at  ease,  without  the  pos- 
session of  truth,  and  in  others  a  creaturely  acti- 
vity, under  the  profession  of  right  authority,  by 
which  the  work  is  greatly  marred,  to  ihe  unspeak- 
able loss  of  these,  and  the  honour  of  Truth.  Out- 
ward  knowledge, and  creaturely  zeal  come  to  usurp 
the  place  of  Divine  light  and  authority ;  so  that 
instead  of  the  power,  we  have  only  the  Ibrm  ;  and 
thus  we  become  as  those  dwelling  in  the  outward 
courts.  The  view  of  a  state  like  this,  as  seen  in 
the  light  of  Truth,  is  cause  of  suffering  to  those 
who  are  capable  of  feeling  for  the  affliction  of 
Joseph — for  the  state  of  spiritual  bondage,  in  the 
land  of  captivity,  where  the  spirit  of  this  world  is 
in  dominion;  and  as  these  are  made  willing  sim- 
ply and  humbly  to  suffer  with  the  suffering  seed, 
they  shall  come  to  know  of  reigning  with  Him, 
who  "  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the 
world,  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty; 
and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which 
are  despised,  yea,  and  things  which  arc  not,  to 
bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are." 

It  is  by  what  we  suffer  that  obedience  is  to  be 
learned  ;  and  however  lamentable  it  may  be  to 
behold  the  prevalence  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
fleshly  zeal  in  the  church,  it  is  encouraging  to  be- 
lieve that  there  remaineth  a  goodly  number  who 
have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  or  kissed  his 
image;  but  are  concerned  to  maintain  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  who  con- 
tinues head  over  all  things  to  his  own  church,  and 
will  abundantly  crown  the  faithful  labours  of  his 
devoted  children,  enabling  them  to  overcome  all 
their  enemies  through  faith  in  Him. 

Let  us  then  be  willing  to  suffer  the  subduing  of 
our  own  wills,  through  the  chastening  of  his  holy 
hand,  that  we  may  know  of  being  united  together 
in  him,  having  fellowship  one  with  another,  in 
suffering  as  well  as  rejoicing.  Then  having  no 
end  or  will  of  our  own,  we  should  be  unitedly  en- 
gaged in  advancing  the  one  cause,  for  which  we 
profess  to  labour,  having  for  the  aspiration  of  our 
hearts  this  simple  prayer,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 
We  should  not  then  be  found  hastily  moving  in 
our  own  wills,  and  thereby  offering  the  sacrifice 
of  fools  in  our  religious  meetings,  either  for  wor- 
ship or  discipline — having  learned  for  ourselves 
that  "  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams" — neither  should  we 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  idlers,  when  secret  or  open 
service  was  required  at  our  hands;  but  in  all 
things  our  endeavour  would  be,  to  conform  to  the 
will  and  mind  of  Truth,  so  that  no  discord  or 
jarring  should  be  known  amongst  us. 

A  Word  on  Coughing  in  a  place  of  Worship. 
— We  copy  the  following  from  an  autobiography 
which  Hugh  Miller  is  now  publishing  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh Witness: 

"  A  simple  incident  which  occurred  during  my 
first  morning  attendance  at  Dr.  McCrie's  chapel 
strongly  impressed  me  with  a  sense  of  his  saga- 
city. There  was  a  great  deal  of  coughing  in  the 
place,  the  effect  of  a  recent  change  of  weather, 
and  the  doctor,  whose  voice  was  not  a  strong  one, 
and  who  seemed  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  ruth- 
less interruptions,  stopping  suddenly  short  in  the 
middle  of  his  argument,  made  a  dead  pause. 
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When  people  are  taken  greatly  by  surprise,  they 
cease  to  cough — a  circumstance  on  which  he  had 
evidently  calculated.  Every  eye  was  now  turned 
towards  him,  and  for  a  full  minute  so  dead  was 
the  silence,  that  one  might  easily  have  heard  a 
pin  drop. 

"  'I  see,  my  friends,' said  the  doctor,  resuming 
his  speech  with  a  suppressed  smile ;  '  I  see  you 
can  be  all  quiet  enough  when  I  am  quiet.' 

"There  was  not  a  little  genuine  strategy  in  the 
rebuke  ;  and  as  cough  lies  a  good  deal  more  under 
the  influence  of  the  will  than  most  coughers  sup- 
pose, such  was  its  effect,  that  during  the  rest  of 
the  service  there  was  not  a  tithe  of  the  previous 
coughing." — Presbyterian. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Jesus  said  unto  his  disciples,  'I  am  the  Way, 
and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life;  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father,  but  by  me.' 

This  our  early  Friends  knew  to  be  a  living 
gospel  truth,  and  by  humbly  yielding  to  the  inter- 
nal operations  of  light,  grace,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  they  were  enabled  to  dis- 
cern between  light  and  darkness,  and  between 
the  good  seed  and  the  evil,  and  the  effects  of  both 
if  followed. 

Isaac  Penington  says,  '  There  is  a  principle  of 
darkness  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  which 
is  as  a  seed  or  root  of  corruption  in  them,  bring- 
ing forth  in  them  fruits  of  sin  and  unrighteous- 
ness unto  death. 

'  And  there  is  also  a  principle  of  the  pure  hea- 
venly light,  as  a  free  gift  from  God,  to  discover 
the  darkness,  turn  man's  heart  against  it,  and  lead 
him  into  the  way  and  path  of  life.  Now  as  Satan 
rules  in  the  principle  of  darkness,  and  there  is  the 
power  of  death  therein  ;  so  God  rules  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  light,  and  there  is  the  power  of  life  and 
redemption  manifested  by  God  therein ;  for  this 
principle  is  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  of  the 
Spirit;  yea,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  in 
this  principle;  and  here  the  soul  meets  with  them, 
and  is  brought  into  union  and  fellowship  with 
them,  and  feels  the  everlasting  arm  revealed  and 
stretched  forth  for  its  delivery  from  corruption  and 
the  captivity  thereof,  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  God :  and  he  that  is  here,  meets  with  the  sub- 
stance of  things,  and  that  which  all  the  types  of 
tiic  law  shadowed  out ;  meets  w  ith  the  one  ofler- 
ing,  the  cleansing  which  is  thereby  the  imputa- 
tion of  righteousness,  or  of  failh  unto  righteous- 
ness; yea,  and  with  somewhat  more,  even  with 
the  everlasting  righteousness  itself  brought  into 
the  heart,  and  dwelling  there;  insomuch  as  his 
nature  is  changed,  (truly  changed,)  his  spirit 
changed,  his  mind,  lieart,  soul  and  conscience 
changed,  his  conversation  changed,  the  leopard's 
spots  and  the  Etiiiopian's  skin  washed  away,  the 
deceitfulncss  of  the  heart  removed,  and  the  new 
garments  of  righteousness,  life,  and  salvation  put 
on  in  the  stead  thereof;  so  that  lie  is  unclothed 
of  the  evil,  unholy  nature  and  spirit,  and  clothed 
with  the  S|)irit  of  the  Lord:  for  Christ  is  really 
made  uiiio  him  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  redemption.  How  is  that  .'  Why  he 
that  was  once  a  fool,  is  now  made  wise  unio  God, 
and  the  things  of  his  kingdom,  by  the  mystery  of 
his  Son's  life  and  power  revealed  in  him.  He  is 
a  child  of  wisdom,  and  lie  hath  iieard  the  wisdom 
of  Ills  mother,  and  learned  wisdom  of  iier.  So 
putting  on  Clirist,  wiio  is  the  righteousness,  being 
ingrafted  into  him,  being  brought  forth  in  him, 
he  partakes  of  the  sweetness  and  fatness  of  the 
olive-tree,  and  is  renewed  into  the  image  of  the 
true  rigiiicousness  and  liolinoss,  and  drinks  in 
the  virtue  and  life  of  the  precious  promises, 
wherein  and  whereby  he  is  made  partaker  of  the 


Divine  nature,  and  so  cannot  but  witness  redemp- 
tion from  the  earthly  corrupt  nature.  Now  it  is 
not  any  striving,  believing,  or  obedience  of  man's 
own  spirit,  which  can  effect  this;  he  may  will 
strongly,  he  may  run  hard,  and  yet  never  obtain  ; 
he  may  so  cast  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  hope  concerning  his  mercy  in  Christ,  as  to 
miss  of  it  :  but  the  principle  of  life  which  is  from 
God,  and  faith  in  God  from  that  principle,  without 
fail  effects  this,  and  no  other  doth.  But  out  of 
this  are  the  mysterious  images  and  idols,  and 
subtile  workings  and  devices  of  the  cunning  one, 
to  take  up  the  mind  with  somewhat  which  ap- 
pears as  substantial  and  truly  excellent,  but  is  not 
so  indeed.  His  birth  hath  desires  after  the  king- 
dom, (and  makes  no  question,  but  it  shall  be  his,) 
wills,  runs,  strives,  believes,  hopes,  prays,  reads 
Scriptures,  observes  duties  and  ordinances  ;  and 
in  these  they  meet  with  a  wrong  knowledge,  a 
wrong  sanctification,  a  wrong  joy,  a  wrong  con- 
fidence and  assurance,  a  wrong  rest  and  peace,  in 
which  there  may  be  a  great  warmth,  and  seeming 
life  and  pleasure  from  the  fire  and  sparks  of  their 
own  kindling  and  blowing  up,  which  the  mind 
that  is  blinded  by  him,  can  hardly  suspect  that  it  is 
not  true ;  yea  may  be  taken  with  it,  and  strongly 
justify  it  in  its  own  thoughts  for  the  true,  and  set 
it  above  that,  that  is  indeed  the  true.  This,  this 
is  the  great  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  hath  great 
subtlity  of  deceivableness  in  it,  to  pick  up  and 
steal  away  the  good  seed  out  of  the  heart,  and  to 
steal  in  a  false  image  and  likeness  thereof,  which 
may  have  a  more  glorious  appearance  to  man's 
eye  than  the  true  seed  itself,  (for  that  is  the  least 
of  all  seeds,  makes  the  least  show  of  any,)  but 
hath  not  the  same  nature,  virtue,  and  power. 
Ah  !  the  Lord  God  of  tender  mercy  help  all.  the 
poor  souls  that  breathe  after  him,  that  they  may 
not  be  thus  deceived.  And  those  that  are  thus 
deceived,  and  in  the  snare  of  the  enemy,  (and  do 
not  witness  the  faith  which  hath  the  Son's  domi- 
nion in  it,  and  gives  victory  over  sin,  Satan,  and 
the  world,  and  wherein  the  blood  of  sprinkling, 
which  livingly  washeth,  is  felt  in  the  light  of  life, 
wherein  the  redeemed  walk  to  the  praise  of  their 
Redeemer,)  the  Lord  guide  them  also  to  that 
wherein  all  deceits  are  made  manifest,  and  where 
the  truth,  which  is  of  the  Son,  is  made  to  shine  in 
such  who  were  once  in  the  barren  places,  and  in 
the  thick  darkness,  but  now  are  light  in  the  Lord, 
and  who  have  a  dwelling-place  with  the  Lord  in 
his  light,  which  is  the  pure  and  everlasting  habi- 
tation.' '  Amen.' — Penington's  Works,  vol.  2, 
second  edition,  page  123.  S.  L. 

New  Jersey,  Fourtli  mo.,  1854. 

To  Sovereigns  and  those  in  authority  in 
THE  Nations  of  Europe,  and  in  other 
tarts  of  the  World  where  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  is  professed. 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends  of  Great  Brituiii  and  Ireland,  held  in  Lon- 
don, 1849. 

It  having  pleased  the  Lord  to  bring  our  fathers 
to  a  sense  of  the  cruelty  and  wickedness  of  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  and  of  the  injustice  of  hold- 
ing their  lellow  men  in  Slavery,  ihey  were  strength- 
ened to  act  upon  the  conviction  wrought  on  their 
minds :  they  set  at  liberty  those  they  held  in  bond- 
age, and  in  their  faithfulness  they  enjoyed  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God.  In 
that  love  which  comes  from  Him  their  hearts 
were  enlarged  in  love  to  their  neighbour,  and  they 
could  not  rest  without  endeavouring  to  bring 
others  to  that  sense  of  justice  and  mercy  to 
which  the  Lord  had  brought  them.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  day  we  have  felt  it  to  be  laid 


upoii  us  a  church  to  bear  a  testimony  against  the 
sin  of  Slavery. 

We  have  believed  it  to  be  our  Christian  duty  to  ' 
represent  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  i 
Africa,  and  repeatedly  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  j 
Slave  in  Addresses  to  our  own  Government,  We  • 
rejoice  and  are  thankful  at  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  this  country  and  in  other  nations, 
in  this  cause  of  righteousness.     Hundreds  ofj 
thousands  of  slaves  have  been  restored  to  liberty, 
and  many  of  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world 
are  now,  to  a  large  extent,  delivered  from  the 
guilt  of  the  African  Slave  Trade, — a  trade  which| 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  pronounced  to  i 
be  "a  scourge  which  desolates  Africa,  degrades | 
Europe  and  afflicts  humanity  ;"  and  for  the  sup-i 
pression  of  which  laws  havfe  been  enacted,  But|| 
our  hearts  are  sorrowful  in  the  consideration  that  I 
this  traffic  is  still  carried  on  to  a  large  extent,]! 
and  that  a  vast  amount  of  the  population  of  thej 
western  world  is  still  subject  to  the  cruelty  and! 
the  wrong  of  Slavery.    We  desire  to  cherish  this! 
sympathy,  and  that  we  may  behold  the  increase} 
of  it  amongst  all  men  everywhere,  : 

One  God  is  the  Creator  of  us  all ;  his  eyes  arel 
in  every  place  beholding  the  evil  and  the  goodj 
He  will  bring  every  work  to  judgment,  and  everjj 
secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  bfj 
evil.    The  families  of  the  earth  are  all  of  one; 
blood  ;  all  partakers  in  the  same  corrupt  nature! 
consequent  upon  the  fall  of  man ;  all  are  alikci 
subject  to  infirmity,  disease  and  death,  and  al  | 
amenable  to  the  same  judgment  after  death.  Iri 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  there  is  nc[ 
respect  of  persons ;  He  tasted  death  for  ever}; 
man  ;  all  distinctions  of  country,  tongue  and  colj 
our,  are  merged  in  the  immensity  of  that  love  hi 
which  the  Father  has  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Sa 
viour  of  the  world.    Wherever  the  religion  of  th( 
Gospel  of  Christ  obtains  its  proper  place  withii 
us,  it  softens  our  hearts  ;  it  brings  man  into  fel 
low  feeling  with  his  fellow  man  ;  it  brings  him  t( 
regard  every  man  as  a  brother,  and  to  look  upoi 
the  nations  of  the    earth  as  all  of  one  family 
Amongst  the  millions  of  mankind  there  is  not  om 
beneath  the  notice  of  our  Father  who  is  in  hea 
ven  :  if  we  be  partakers  of  his  love,  it  leads  us  inli 
pity  for  the  forlorn,  the  helpless  and  the  oppress 
ed  ;  and  it  constrains  us  to  do  what  we  can  ti 
mitigate  the  pain  and  to  assuage  the  sorrows  o 
those  who  are  in  suffering,  to  befriend  the  friend} 
less,  and  to  labour  for  the  improvement  of  th; 
condition  of  the  most  degraded  of  our  race. 

We  are  now  assembled  in  our  Yearly  iMeetinI 
for  the  promotion  of  charity  and  godliness  amongs 
ourselves,  and,  according  to  our  measure,  for  th 
spreading  of  truth  and  righteousnesss  upon  th 
earth.  The  condition  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  a 
aflected  by  the  continuance  of  the  Slave  Trade 
and  that  of  the  Slaves  in  North  and  South  Ame| 
rica,  and  on  the  islands  adjacent  to  that  Cont 
nent,  have  again  awakened  our  sympathy,  W 
believe  it  to  be  a  duty  laid  upon  us  to  plead  th 
cause  of  these  our  fellow  men.  We  submit  to  th 
consideration  of  all  those  in  authority  in  the  ai 
lions  which  take  upon  them  the  name  of  Chris 
the  utter  incompatibility  of  Slavery  with  the  U 
vine  law,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  th) 
self;"  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  me 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  :"  thes 
were  the  precepts  of  our  Lord,  He  spoke  lii 
never  man  spoke,  and  of  his  words  he  declared 
"Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  m 
words  shall  not  pass  away  :"  they  are  the  law  <! 
God's  righteousness  to  all  generations.  We  sul 
mit  whether,  without  breaknig  this  law,  it  be  po: 
sible  for  man  to  hold  or  to  claim  a  right  to  pn 
perty  in  the  person  of  his  fellow  man ;  whelh( 
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admitting  the  supreme  authority  of  this  law,  man 
can  buy  or  sell  his  brother;  whether  he  can  with- 
hold from  those  who  labour  for  him  that  which  is 
just  and  equal ;  whether  the  forced  and  uncom- 
pensated labour  of  the  Negro  Slave  be  not  the 
breaking  of  this  law  ;  in  short,  whether  any  man 
or  any  of  the  nations  of  men  can,  in  any  one  of 
these  things,  violate  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  be 
guiltless. 

For  the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  the  trade 
in  Slaves  has  been  carried  on  from  Africa  to  the 
jOpposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  this  traffic  in 
'the  persons  of  men  is  still  prosecuted  with  unre- 
lenting and  unmitigated  cruelty  :  year  by  year 
countless  multitudes  are  torn  from  all  that  they 
hold  dear  in  life,  to  pass  their  days  in  toil  and 
misery.  Men  are  still  to  be  found  so  hardened 
in  heart,  so  bent  upon  the  gain  of  oppression,  and 
•so  devoid  of  all  that  we  deem  the  common  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  as  to  spend  their  time  and  tal- 
'ents  in  pursuit  of  this  criminal  commerce.  We 
forbear  to  enter  in  detail  upon  the  large  variety 
of  human  suffering,  inseparable  from  this  compli- 
cated iniquity.  But  we  trust  we  do  not  lake  too 
Imuch  upon  ourselves,  in  asking  those  whom  we 
jnow  address,  to  open  their  ears  to  the  groaning 
of  the  oppressed,  and  to  give  themselves  to  sym- 
pathy with  their  sufferings;  to  think  upon  the 
war,  and  rapine,  and  bloodshed,  attendant  upon 
the  capture  of  Slaves  in  the  interior  of  Africa — 
upon  what  they  are  made  to  endure  in  their  tran- 
sit to  the  coast  and  in  their  passage  across  the 
ocean  ;  and  not  to  shrink  from  making  themselves 
acquainted  wilh  the  horrors  and  the  loathsome- 
ness of  the  Slave-ship;  to  follow  the  poor,  help- 
less, unoffending  Negro,  if  he  survive  the  suffering 
of  the  voyage,  and  to  think  upon  his  condition 
when  landed  upon  a  foreign  shore,  and  entered 
'upon  a  life  of  hard  and  hopeless  servitude — it  may 
be — to  be  worked  to  death  in  his  early  manhood, 
or  to  live  to  behold  his  children  subjected  to  the 
same  degradation  and  oppression  as  himself. 

Blessed  is  the  man  liiat  considereth  the  poor. 
The  blessing  of  the  Lord  resteth  upon  him  who, 
knowing  the  evil  which  attends  his  neighbour's 
lot  in  life,  is  stretching  forth  his  hand  I'or  the  re- 
lief of  his  poverty  and  distress;  and  his  blessing 
IS  upon  those  who,  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  are 
'inquiring  into  the  sorrows  and  hardship  of  the 
poor,  the  fatherless,  and  those  that  have  none  to 
he\p  them.  "  The  cause  which  I  knew  not,"  said 
he,  "  I  searched  out." 

Our  sympathies  are  awakened  not  for  the  native 
African  alone,  and  the  victims  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade,  but  we  feel  for  those  who  are  living 
and  labouring  in  a  state  of  Slavery,  who  were 
born  in  Slavery,  and  possibly  may  die  subject  to 
its  privation  and  its  hardship.  In  those  countries 
in  which  this  system  is  upheld  by  law,  man  is 
degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  beast  of  burthen, 
and  regarded  as  an  article  of  merchandize.  The 
slave  has  nothing  in  life  that  he  can  call  his  own  ; 
his  physical  powers,  the  limbs  of  his  body,  belong 
to  another  ;  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind  are  his  own.  All  that  distin- 
guishes him  as  a  rational  creature  is,  by  the  law 
of  the  State,  treated  as  the  property  of  another. 
iHe  may  bo  a  man  fearing  God,  and  desiring  to 
^approve  himself  a  disciple  of  Christ — -we  believe 
|that  there  are  such  :  whatever  the  consistency  of 
,his  character  as  a  Christian,  and  however  ad- 
vanced in  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  all  avails 
him  nothing  :  he  is  still  a  slave,  and  the  law  allows 
him  nothing  to  look  to  in  lile  but  hopeless,  help- 
less, friendless  Slavery.  Endowed  by  his  Maker 
with  capacity  for  enjoyment,  like  other  men  he 
has  his  social  affections ;  he  may  be  honourably 
ina'rried,  and  in  married  life  surrounded  by  off- 


spring dear  to  him  as  his  own  flesh  ;  but  he  knows 
not  the  day  nor  the  hour  in  which  he  may  be  torn 
from  his  wife,  or  in  which  his  children,  at  their 
tender  age,  may  be  snatched  away,  soW  to  the 
man-trader,  and  carried  into  far  distant  captivity. 
So  long  as  Slavery  is  upheld  by  law,  we  can  have 
no  security  for  the  extinction  of  a  trade  in  slaves. 
Such  are  the  contingencies  of  the  system  under 
every  modification  of  which  it  is  capable,  that, 
until  Slavery  be  abolished,  men,  women  and 
children  will,  we  fear,  be  imported  from  Africa, 
and  he  bought  and  sold  like  the  cattle  of  the  field  ; 
and  the  barbarities  of  the  Slave-market  will  con- 
tinue to  pollute  the  towns  and  villages  of  those 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  in  which  Slavery 
exists,  and  in  the  slaveholding  countries  of  Ame- 
rica. 

The  subject  is  so  vast  and  of  such  manifold 
atrocity,  we  think,  that  even  the  history  of  the 
whole  world  does  not  furnish  a  parallel  to  its 
crime.  We  deem  it  scarcely  possible  for  a  man 
of  the  most  comprehensive  mind  fully  to  possess 
himself  of  the  extent  of  the  evil.  The  Lord  alone 
doth  know  :  none  but  the  Infinite  Mind  can  com- 
prehend the  individual  and  the  aggregate  suffer- 
ings of  those  subjected  to  these  enormities.  God 
alone  can  reach  the  heart  and  awaken  the  con- 
science. It  is  our  strong  desire, — we  speak  with 
reverence  and  fear, — it  is  our  prayer,  that  He 
may  bring  every  one  to  a  sense  of  his  own  share 
in  the  guilt,  and  that,  ceasing  from  his  iniquity, 
the  condemnation  resting  upon  the  man-stealer 
and  upon  those  who  trade  in  the  persons  of  men, 
may  no  longer  attach  itself  to  any  one  bearing 
the  name  of  a  Christian;  and  that  the  Slavehold- 
er, whether  he  be  more  or  less  involved  in  the  sin 
of  oppression,  may  be  brought  to  act  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  impartial  and  uncompromising 
equity,  and,  without  hesitation  and  without  delay, 
restore  to  immediaie  and  unconditional  freedom 
every  slave  that  he  holds  in  bondage. 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  precious  to  us.  Through 
the  mercy  of  God  to  our  souls  we  trust  we  are 
prepared,  in  some  degree,  to  appreciate  the  means 
which,  in  his  wisdom  and  love,  He  has  provided 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  and  the  reconcil- 
ing of  man  to  Himself.  In  the  word  of  ancient 
prophecy,  Christ  was  promised,  that  in  Him  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  might  be  blessed.  We 
cannot  but  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  enlighten- 
ment of  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
and  their  participation  in  the  privileges  and  the 
consolations  of  the  Christian  religion,  have  been 
much  retarded  by  the  evil  deeds  of  many  who 
have  gone  among  them  ;  and  especially  that  the 
cruelty  and  wickedness  of  the  Slave  Trade  have 
done  much  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  Him  who 
died  for  them.  In  that  love  which  extends  over 
sea  and  land,  and  seeks  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
human  race,  we  make  our  appeal  to  those  with 
whom  it  lies  ;  and  respectfully  press  upon  them 
to  take  their  part,  in  accordance  with  the  peacea- 
ble religion  of  Christ,  in  removing  every  impedi- 
ment out  of  the  way,  that,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  the  African,  of' every  tribe  and  every  tongue, 
may  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus. 

May  it  please  the  Lord  Almighty  to  bless  those 
who  reign,  and  those  who  are  in  authority,  in 
every  nation  in  which  Christianity  is  acknow- 
ledged. May  his  wisdom  preside  in  all  their  coun- 
cils, and  the  law  of  his  righteousness  be  the  rule 
of  their  actions.  May  the  Prince  of  Peace,  Christ 
Jesus  our  Saviour,  be  honoured  wherever  his  name 
is  known.  May  his  holy  religion  obtain  its  right- 
ful influence  in  the  earth  ;  and  the  people  become 
prepared  to  offer  praise  to  God  in  the  language 
uttered  by  the  Heavenly  Host — "  Glory  to  God 


in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to- 
ward  men." 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meetinor. 

George  Stagey, 
Ckrk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 

Nightly  Serenade. — Every  night,  while  in  the 
upper  pari  of  the  river,  we  had  a  concert  of  frogs, 
which  made  most  extraordinary  noises.  There 
are  three  kinds,  which  can  frequently  be  all  heard 
at  once.  One  of  these  makes  a  noise  something 
like  what  one  would  expect  a  frog  to  make,  name- 
ly, a  dismal  croak;  but  the  sounds  uttered  by  the 
others  were  like  no  animal  noise  that  I  ever  heard 
before.  A  distant  railway  train  approaching,  and 
a  blacksmith  hammering  on  his  anvil,  are  what 
they  exactly  resemble.  They  are  such  true  imita- 
tions, that  when  lying  half  dozing  in  the  canoe,  I 
haveoften  fancied  myselfat  home,  hearing  the  fami- 
liar sounds  of  the  approaching  mail-train,  and  the 
hammering  of  the  boiler-makers  at  the  iron  works. 
Then  we  often  had  the  "  guarhibas,"  or  howling 
monkeys,  with  their  terrific  noises,  the  shrill 
grating  whistle  of  the  cicadas  and  locusts,  and  the 
peculiar  notes  of  the  suacuras  and  other  aquatic 
birds  ;  add  to  these  the  loud,  pleasant  hum  of  the 
mosquito  in  your  immediate  vicinity,  and  you 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  our  nightly  concert 
on  the  Tocantins. — Wallace''s  Amazon  and  Rio 
Neoro. 


DEEP  OCEAN  SOUNDINGS. 
As  this  subject  now  engrosses  the  attention  of 
many  of  the  scientific  men  of  the  present  age,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  lo  know  the  results  of  a 
discovery  which  has  been  introduced  by  our  neigh- 
bours on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  existence  of  a  foundation  to 
the  ocean,  and  also  to  know  of  what  it  is  com- 
posed. There  has,  for  several  days  past,  been 
lying  in  the  Southampton  waters,  an  American 
government  surveying  brig,  called  the  Dolphin. 
This  brig,  which  is  employed  under  the  act  of 
Congress,  in  connection  with  the  scientific  re- 
searches of  Lieutenant  Maury,  of  the  National 
Observatory,  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  a  series  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions and  discoveries,  left  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the 
31st  of  May,  and  has  completed  a  perfect  line  of 
soundings  across  the  Atlantic  to  Rockule,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland.  The  difference  between 
each  place  of  sounding,  averaged  about  100 
miles. 

A  line  was  run  to  the  Azores,  to  the  North  of 
which,  about  a  parallel  of  forty-five  in  a  south- 
west direction,  an  elevation  was  discovered  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  of  about  6000  feet,  the  soil 
indicating  a  fine  yellow  chalky  substance,  mixed 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  finest  sand.  Alter 
leaving  the  Azores,  the  Dolphin  took  a  westerly- 
direction,  still  succeeding  in  discovering  the  bot- 
tom. Steering  north,  she  made  a  direct  line  to 
the  "three  chimneys,"  where,  at  the  depth  of 
1900  fathoms,  bottom  was  also  discovered.  At 
this  point,  Lieut.  Berryman,  in  charge  of  the  ship, 
finding  the  position  of  the  weather  was  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  a  continuation  of  their  research, 
made  sail  and  came  into  Southampton.  The 
greatest  depth  at  which  bottom  was  reached,  was 
3130  fiithoms,  in  lat.  from  41  to  43,  Ion.  51  to 
56.  The  explorers  have  brought  home  with  them 
specimens  of  the  soil  which  has  been  discovered 
at  their  various  places  of  sounding,  and  which  will 
be  laid  before  a  committee  of  scientific  men  at 
Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  analyzation. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  was  also  tested 
at  various  depths ;  specimens  of  which  have  also 
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been  preserved.  During  the  whole  of  the  obser- 
vations, particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  width, 
depth,  and  force  of  the  current  in  different  parts 
of  the  ocean,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully 
noted,  for  the  purpose  of  being  fully  discussed  and 
explained.  The  Dolphin  intends  returning  at  the 
latter  end  of  (he  week,  and  should  the  weather 
permit,  will  take  a  line  of  sounding  to  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Azores,  that  being  a  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  which  has  at  present  remained  unexam- 
ined. Of  course  a  further  explanation  of  the 
results  of  this  expedition,  will  not  at  present  be 
given,  as  the  whole  of  the  matter  collected,  is  be- 
ing carefully  preserved  for  the  uses  and  explana- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  at  Washington. — English 
paper. 

French  Protestants. — A  precious  discovery  for 
the  history  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France 
has  lately  been  made  by  M.  Eugene  Hagg,  of 
Paris,  in  the  public  library  of  Geneva.  It  is  the 
manuscript  history  of  French  Protestants  in  the 
various  places  whiiher  they  fled  for  refuge,  a  work 
composed  about  a  century  ago  by  Pastor  Antoine 
Court.  As  is  well  known,  Court  was  one  of  the 
men  whose  faith  and  zeal  principally  contributed 
to  sustain  Protestantism  in  France,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  when  its  legal  existence  was 
interdicted,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  were  either  banished  or  dead.  Court 
published,  in  1760,  a  Hisiory  of  the  Camisards, 
but  he  had  i.oi  time  to  bring  to  light  his  great 
work,  L'Hi.-'toire  du  Refuge.  In  1784,  after  the 
death  of  Court  de  Gobelin,  son  of  Antoine  Court, 
the  unedited  manuscript  of  this  work  was  lost, 
and  from  liiat  time  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found. 
It  is,  therclore,  a  most  unexpected  circumstance 
that  it  has  at  length  been  discovered  amongst 
other  papers  deposited  in  the  library  of  Geneva. 
It  will  be  curious  and  interesting  to  compare 
L'Histoire  du  Refuge  by  Court  de  Gobelin  with 
that  published  by  M.  Weiss,  who  had  not  seen  the 
loriiier,  and  to  see  how  each  confirms  the  other, 
up  to  the  time  when  that  of  M.  Weiss  necessarily 
leaves  behind  that  of  an  historian  who  died  in 
1781. — Evan"cUcal  Christendom. 


LUTHER  IN  AFFLICTION. 

The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Luther  bore  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child,  is  taken 
Irom  a  trun»lation  in  the  New  York  Christian  In- 
quirer. We  have  here  a  fine  example  of  religious 
resignation,  and  an  interesting  comment  on  the 
domestic  character  of  the  Reformer. 

In  iier  fourtccnili  year,  Magdalena  was  taken 
by  her  heavenly  Father  Irom  iicr  earthly  parents. 
Courageously  and  steadily  she  passed  through 
death,  and  Luther  at  the  bedside  of  his  dying 
child  was  the  same  here  that  he  np|)eared  before 
the  Electors  and  the  Diet.  During  her  illness 
ho  said,  "  I  love  iicr  very  much,  but.  Father,  if  ii 
lie  lliy  will  to  lake  her  hence,  I  bow  entirely  to 
thee."  Standing  by  her  bed,  he  said,  "  Magda- 
lena, you  arc  happy  to  stay  with  your  lather 
here,  and  willing  to  go  to  your  Father  there." 
And  she  said,  "  Yes,  dear  father,  as  God  wills  it." 
Then  lie  suid,  "  Dear  chihi,  the  spirit  is  willing, 
but  the  flesh  is  weak  ;"  and  turning  around,  he 
added,  *'  I  love  Iicr  very  dearly  ;  if  the  flesh  is  so 
strong  what  will  the  spirit  be?"  As  she  became 
weaker,  and  was  dying,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  at 
her  bedside  and  wept  bitterly,  and  prayed  God  to 
deliver  her.  Soon  after  she  brcaliicd  her  last  in 
her  father's  arms. 

On  the  day  of  iho  funeral  Luther  could  not 
tear  himself  away  from  the  cofiin  in  which  the 
child's  body  had  been  placed.    He  stood  by  ii, 


and  said,  as  he  looked  at  her,  "  Dear  Lena,  you 
will  rise  again  and  shine  like  a  star,  yes,  a  sun. 
Now  that  she  has  gone,  I  am  happy  in  spirit,  but 
in  the  flesh  I  am  very  sad.  The  flesh  will  not  be 
put  down,  and  parting  grieves  one  very  much. 
It  is  strange,  that  while  I  know  that  she  is  cer- 
tainly at  peace,  and  that  all  is  well  with  her,  I 
should  yet  be  so  sorry." 

When  his  friends  told  him  that  they  were 
grieved  for  his  loss,  he  replied,  "  You  should  re- 
joice that  I  have  sent  a  saint  to  heaven ;  yes, 
two."  (Elizabeth  and  Magdalena.)  He  spoke 
very  earnestly  to  his  friends,  "  My  child  is  sent 
away,  body  and  soul,  and  our  Father  in  heaven 
has  two  saints  from  my  body.  If  my  Magdalena 
could  return  to  life  and  bring  me  the  wealth  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  I  would  not  have  her.  O, 
it  is  well  for  her !  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord.  Who  dies  so,  has  certainly  everlast- 
ing life;  and  I  would  that  I  and  my  children  and 
all  of  you  might  go,  for  evil  times  are  coming." 

The  mother  was  plunged  by  this  event  into 
deepest  grief,  and  Luther  comforted  her  most  af- 
fectionately. "  Dear  Kate,  remember  that  where 
she  has  gone  she  is  very  well,  but  flesh  and  blood 
do  as  flesh  and  blood;  it  is  the  spirit  that  is  full 
of  praise  and  is  willing.  Children  do  not  argue, 
but  believe  as  they  are  told;  all  is  simple  with 
them ;  they  die  without  pain  or  anguish,  and 
without  contention  with  death  or  bodily  distress, 
just  as  they  fall  asleep." 


Hair. — A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review,  furnishes  the  following 
information  on  this  subject: — "London  imports 
about  five  tons  of  human  hair  annually.  Black 
hair  comes  mainly  from  Brittany  and  the  south 
of  France,  where  it  is  collected  principally  by  one 
hair  merchant,  who  travels  from  fair  to  fair,  and 
buys  up,  and  shears  the  crops  of  the  neighbour- 
hood damsels.  A  traveller  in  Brittany  describes 
the  peasant  girls  as  attending  at  the  fairs  with 
their  beautiful  tresses,  perfectly  willing  tosell|out. 
He  saw  several  girls  sheared,  one  afier  another, 
like  sheep,  and  as  many  more  standing  ready  for 
the  shears,  with  their  caps  in  their  hands,  and 
their  long  hair  combed  out,  and  hanging  to  their 
waists.  By  the  side  of  the  dealer  was  placed  a 
large  basket,  into  which  the  successive  crops  of 
hair  were  thrown,  each  tied  up  in  a  wisp  by  itself. 
For  a  head  of  hair  about  twenty  cents  in  money 
is  given,  or  a  gaudy  handkerchief.  The  hair  is 
the  finest  and  most  silken  that  can  be  produced. 
Light  hair  comes  from  Germany,  where  it  is  col- 
lected by  a  company  of  Dutch  farmers,  who  go 
over  to  England  lor  orders  once  a  year.  And, 
who  knows  from  what  source  come  these  pendant 
tresses,  gloaming  in  the  gas  light,  with  which  our 
blooming  Eves  aptly  entangling  their  snaky  coil 
with  their  own,  tempt  our  eligible  Adams." 

Neiv  Thermometer.— Dr.  Slack,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, has  given  a  description  of  a  new  system  of 
graduating  thermometers,  which  he  proposes  to 
introduce  directly  to  public  notice.  The  fixing 
of  the  zero  point  at  the  freezing  of  water,  as  in 
Reaumur's  and  the  Centigrade,  or  at  the  cold  of 
snow  and  salt,  as  in  Fahrenheit's,  is  objeciion- 
able,  as  these  do  not  indicate  the  same  tempera- 
ture, except  under  the  same  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. The  graduation  proposed  by  Dr.  Slack, 
which  he  calls  the  "United  States  Thermome- 
ler,"  seems  to  remove  all  the  objections.  He 
lakes  "  blood  heat,"  us  the  starting  point,  and 
then  reckons  up  and  down,  according  to  the 
divisions  in  Fahrenheit.  Thus,  boiling  water  is 
114  degrees  above,  and    freezing    60  degi^es 


below  zero,  and  the  other  points  are  in  accor< 
ance. — Late  Paper. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  22,  1854. 


The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
in  session  through  the  week  up  to  the  time  of  cm 
paper  going  to  press.  The  unusual  storm  whicl 
prevailed  on  the  Seventh-day  of  last  week,  anc 
on  the  First  and  Second-days  of  this,  preventec 
some  from  reaching  the  city  in  time  to  be  presen 
at  the  opening  of  the  meeting.  The  meeting  how 
ever,  is  large,  and  the  business  has  so  far  beer 
transacted  with  much  harmony. 


On  page  254,  will  be  found  the  Address  whicl 
the  Friends  from  England,  who  left  in  the  stearaej 
Atlantic  on  the  15th  instant,  have  been  engagec 
in  distributing  throughout  the  United  States. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  G.  Michener,  agent,  0.,  for  Wm.  Bailej 
Sen.,  $12,  to  52,  vol.  26,  for  Jos.  Talbot,  $3,  to  52,  vol 
26 ;  from  Saml.  B.  Smith,  agent,  0.,  for  Saml.  Smith 
$2,  vol.  27,  Jos.  Wilson,  $2,  vol.  27,  and  J.  M.  Smith 
$1,  to  52,  vol.  27  ;  from  Edmund  Davis,  N.  J.,  $5,  to  52 
vol.  27  ;  from  Amy  0.  Hoopes,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  27. 


A  Female  Teacher  is  wanted  as  an  Assistant  in  th 
Raspberry  street  Coloured  School  for  Boys. 

Application  may  be  made  to  John  Carter,  No.  10 
South  Twelfth  street;  William  L.  Edvrards,  No.  37  Arc 
street ;  or  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street. 


WEST  TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  session  of  the  school  will  commence  o 
Second-day,  the  1st  of  Fifth  month  next.  The  pupi 
will  be  conveyed  by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  whei 
conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  and  the 
baggage  to  the  school,  on  the  arrival  of  the  mornin 
and  afternoon  cars,  on  Second-day,  the  1st,  and  Thin 
day,  the  2d  of  Fifth  month.  The  cars  leave  the  depo 
south  side  of  Market  street  above  Eighteenth  stree 
(formerly  Schuylkill  Fifth  street,)  at  7i  o'clock,  a.  s 
aad  4  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  agent  of  the  school  will  be  i 
the  railroad  depot  on  Second  and  Third-day  afternooB 
and  will  furnish  pupils  with  tickets,  and  accompai 
them  to  West  Chester.  Those  who  go  by  the  mortm 
train  will  be  furnished  with  tickets  by  a  person  in  i 
tendance.  To  those  who  procure  tickets  as  directe 
the  fare  from  Philadelphia  to  the  school,  including  ba 
gage,  will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  be  charged  to  t 
scholar  at  the  school.  All  baggage  should  be  distiiK 
ly  marked  West-town,  and  with  the  name  of  the  owm 
and  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  railroad  depot.  A 
plications  for  admission  must  be  made  to  Joseph  Sno' 
don,  Superintendent  at  the  school,  or  Joseph  Scattt 
good.  Treasurer,  No.  84  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  West-town  office  is  at  Friends'  bookstore.  No. : 
Arch  street,  where  all  small  packages  for  the  pupils  1 
before  12  o'clock  on  Seventh-days,  will  be  forward« 
All  letters  for  the  pupils  and  others  at  the  school,  sliou 
be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to  West-town  Boarding-Scho 
West  Chester  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Fa.  Postage  should 
pre-paid,  and  packages  should  be  distinctly  marked  a  A 
put  up  in  a  secure  maimer,  so  that  their  contents  will  r  ' 
be  liable  to  be  lost  by  handling.  The  stage  will  lea 
West  Chester  during  the  Suminer  session,  for  the  scho 
on  Second,  Fourth,  and  Seventh-days,  on  the  arrival' 
the  afternoon  cars  from  the  city,  and  from  the  school  • 
West  Chester  on  the  same  days,  to  meet  the  afterno 
cars  to  Philadelphia.  The  fare  for  each  passenger  ' 
and  from  West  Chester  by  the  stage,  will  be  25  cen. 
When  special  conveyances  at  other  times  are  provid. 
at  the  school,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

West-town,  Third  mo.,  1854. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Burlington, 
J.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  13th  inst.,  Richard  J.  Allen, 
West-town,  Pa.,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Thoui 
Dutton,  of  the  former  place. 
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From  the  New  Yorlc  Spectator. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SCIENCE. 

Zxtracis  from  the  Address  delivered  by  M.  F. 
Maury,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  on 
the  evening  of  the  IQth  of  last  month. 

(Continued  from  page  230.) 

Commodore  Perry,  with  his  accustomed  ener- 
y,  has  already  had  surveys  made  of  several  im- 
ortant  places  in  the  East,  among  them,  the  har- 
our  of  Jeddo,  which  is  described  by  his  officers 
s  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  beautiful  sheels  of 
/ater  in  the  world,  not  excepting  the  harbour  of 
Ian  Francisco,  or  of  Naples,  or  of  Rio,  nor  your 
wn  lovely  bay.  *'  We  ascended,"  says  Lieuten- 
nt  Bent,  of  the  Mississippi,  in  a  private  letter, 

to  within  about  seven  miles  (in  a  straight  line) 
f  Jeddo,  carrying  from  40  to  17  fathoms  water 
II  the  way.  This  was  nineteen  miles  nearer  the 
japital  than  any  foreign  vessel  had  ever  previ- 
[usly  been.  This  occurred  after  the  reception 
of  which  I  will  speak  presently) ;  and  as  every- 
ling  had  gone  on  very  successfully,  the  Commo- 
ore  did  not  wish  to  do  anything  that  would  mili- 
jte  against  the  advantages  we  had  obtained,  or 
e  would  have  gone,  I  imagine,  in  sight  of  the 
iiy,  which  was  hidden  from  us  only  by  a  point 
1"  land  some  three  miles  ahead. 

"  This  is  the  finest  sheet  of  water  in  the  world, 
ot  excepting  Rio  and  San  Francisco.  Thirty- 
ve  by  twenty-five  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded 
y  numerous  snug  coves  and  most  lovely  shores, 

contains  not  a  single  island  except  close  along 
s  borders,  and  seems  perfectly  clear  from  ob- 
jtructions  of  any  kind  to  navigation.  It  connects 
j/ith  the  ocean  by  a  strait,  ranging  from  ten  to 
jifteen  miles  in  width,  and  forty  fathoms  in  depth." 
|Ie  is  constructing  a  chart  of  that  harbour.  Ring- 
jold  with  his  squadron,  has,  just  about  this  time, 
ntered  fairly  upon  the  field  of  his  operations, 
i-hich  includes  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  with  its 
rms,  straits  and  gulfs.  That  is  the  largest  sur- 
eying  squadron  now  under  any  flag.  And  never 
as  any  nation  sent  forth  an  expedition  in  the 
ause  of  science  better  fitted  and  found  than  that 
3.  For  accurate  work  and  practical  results,  it 
las  with  it  all  the  means  and  appliances  that  gov- 
:rnment  in  the  indulgence  of  an  enlightened  liber- 
ilily,  could  suggest,  or  that  science,  ingenuity, 
•nd  the  improvements  of  the  age  could  bestow, 
iis  squadron  consists  of  five  vessels.  He  is 
hssisled  by  a  corps  of  young  and  accomplished 
Officers  who  have  entered  upon  their  service  con 
more. 


These  constitute  the  elements  of  success.  We 
may  expect  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
three  years  much  valuable  information  concerning 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  ;  for  discoveries  and  re- 
sults as  fast  as  made  and  obtained,  are  to  be  sent 
home  to  the  Hydrographical  Bureau  of  the  Navy 
for  publication.  Thus  we  have,  or  will  have,  to 
enrich  our  archives,  De  Haven  and  Kane  in  the 
frozen  sea  ;  Strain  and  Herndon,  with  Gibbon,  his 
companion,  in  the  Torrid  zone;  Perry  and  Ring- 
gold in  the  East;  and  Page  and  Gilliss,  and 
McRae,  in  the  West,  Nor  should  I  forget  the 
line  of  deep  sea  soundings,  especially,  which  was 
run  last  summer,  by  Lieut.  Berryman,  command- 
ing U,  S.  brig  Dolphin,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newfoundland  to  that  of  Ireland.  That  line 
has  important  and  practical  bearings  upon  the 
question  of  a  submarine  telegraph  between  Europe 
and  America.  There  is  bottom  for  it.  But  while 
the  navy  has  been  thus  occupied  in  winning  lau- 
rels as  green,  may  I  not  say  as  green,  because 
they  are  worn  in  times  of  peace,  and  in  the  cause 
of  knowledge  and  of  truth,  in  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  in  aid  of  that  progress  which  is  up- 
ward and  onward, — may  I  not,  therefore,  say  as 
GREEN  as  any  with  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
hand  of  grim-visaged  war  to  deck  the  brows  of 
victors  in  his  battles  of  heroes  in  his  cause? 

But  while  the  navy  has  been  thus  busied  abroad, 
the  army  and  other  branches  of  the  public  service 
have  not  been  idle  at  home.  The  Coast  Survey 
is  a  long-established  institution.  A  report  of  its 
proceedings  is  annually  made  to  Congress.  Gen- 
tlemen are  familiar  with  the  value  ol  its  labours, 
and  therefore  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  refer  to  it  as  an  establishment  that  has 
done  and  is  doing  much  for  those  departments  of 
knowledge  which  it  is  the  especial  object  of  this 
Society  to  cultivate.  In  the  same  category  comes 
the  Hydrographic  Survey,  by  the  army,  of  the 
great  American  lakes.  That  work,  too,  is  being 
pushed  forward  even  with  more  than  its  wonted 
vigour.  It  has  already  enriched  one  department 
of  geography  with  an  important  discovery.  You 
know  it  has  been  said  that  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Huron,  especially,  was  far  below  the  level  of  the 
earth.  Macomb  informs  me,  that  nowhere  in 
that  lake  has  he  been  able  to  find  water  more 
than  420  feet  deep,  which  places  the  bottom  of 
that  lake  far  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  Mexican  Boundary  Commission  is  busily 
engaged. in  bringing  up  its  results.  Besides  these 
there  are  various  parties  at  work  exploring  routes 
across  the  wilderness  for  the  great  Pacific  rail- 
way. Lieut.  Williamson  is  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
running  his  lines  with  the  spirit  level  and  the 
theodolite.  Governor  Stevens  is  at  the  North, 
Lieut.  Whipple  is  at  the  South  ;  and  Gunnison — 
alas !  poor  Gunnison — was  in  the  middle.  Sci- 
ence has  its  achievements,  and  peace  its  triumphs, 
yet  how  much  does  it  sometimes  cost  to  win  them  ! 
Lieut.  Bellot,  of  the  French  navy,  upon  the  ice  of 
the  Polar  basin,  Lieut.  Gunnison,  of  the  American 
army,  upon  the  great  "  divide"  which  separates 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  waters  of  \.\\&^\ 
Pacific,  have  each  fallen  victims  in  the  cause  of 
that  science  whose  achievements  we  celebrate. 
Though  far  apart,  they  were  fellow  labourers  in 


the  same  cause.  They  both  were  in  search  of  a 
commercial  route  to  Cathay. 

Nor  should  I  omit  to  mention  among  the  valu- 
able labours  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  the  very 
successful  and  interesting  exploration  of  the  Zuni 
river,  by  Capt.  Sitgreaves,  U.  S.  army,  and  his 
party.  Much  of  the  ground  that  this  officer  tra- 
velled over  is  new.  Besides  these,  Fremont  and 
Beale,  have  also  been  striving  with  the  Indians, 
and  struggling  with  the  snows  of  that  great 
"divide,"  the  latter  with  that  daring  and  gallan- 
try which  has  challenged  our  admiration  on  for- 
mer  occasions,  the  former  with  a  degree  of  zeal 
and  energy  that  has  seldom  been  equalled,  never 
surpassed. 

We  owe  to  him  much  of  our  geographical  in- 
formation  concerning  that  region  of  the  country, 
and  he  has  made  contributions  which  have  been 
acknowledged  and  appreciated  wherever  geogra- 
phy is  cultivated  as  a  science.  An  enthusiastic 
amateur,  that  brave  explorer  is  now. there  at  his 
own  risk  and  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  solving 
certain  questions  which  in  his  former  expeditions 
he  was  unable  to  decide.  From  this  hasty  review 
of  what  has  been  recently  done,  and  of  what  is 
doing  for  geography,  by  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  few 
countries  have  ever  at  any  time  been  able  to  boast 
ol"  more  activity  in  this  department  of  scientific 
research  and  discovery.  And  which  of  these  ex- 
peditions has  not  the  public  mind  followed  with 
interest,  and  pleasure  and  profit?  To  the  hon- 
our of  our  free  institutions,  and  of  a  free  people, 
be  it  said,  not  one  1  The  popular  will  is  in  favour 
of  them  all. 

But  though  much  has  been  done,  these  re- 
searches and  these  expeditions  have,  as  they  have 
made  their  advances,  served  to  extend  the  hori- 
zon, have  given  us  new  lights,  and  show  us  that 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Prominent  among 
the  agenda  of  this  Society  during  the  coming  year, 
is  to  foster  by  its  influence  and  its  counsels,  an- 
other expedition  up  the  Amazon,  like  Page's  in 
the  La  Plata,  The  Amazon  is  at  our  own  doors, 
and  we  begin  with  it.  I  shall  only  allude  to  one 
other,  which  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the 
good  offices  and  favourable  consideration  of  this 
Society,  and  that  is,  the  exploration  of  the  valley 
of  the  Amour,  in  Mantchouria.  This  river,  I  be- 
lieve, belongs  to  Russia,  though  its  navigation 
was  ceded  to  China,  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  1689. 
That  was  before  modern  science  and  enterprise 
could  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it;  conse- 
quently, unless  a  party  be  sent  to  explore  it  from 
some  of  the  States  of  Christendom,  it  will  continue 
to  rest  in  its  present  darkness  for  other  centuries. 

"  In  almost  every  point  of  view,"  says  Findlay, 
in  his  Directory  for  the  Pacific  Ocean,  published 
in  1851,  "  the  Amour  is  the  most  valuable  stream 
in  Northern  Asia.  Oi"all  the  large  rivers  of  that 
boundless  region,  it  is  the  only  one  that  empties 
into  a  navigable  part  of  the  universal  ocean.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  highway  of  nature  that  di- 
rectly connects  the  central  steppes  of  Asia  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  the  political  arrange- 
ments of  man  have  decreed  otherwise ;  and  at  this 
moment  the  Amour  is  infinitely  less  useful  as  a 
channel  of  traffic  than  almost  any  one  of  the  land- 
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locked  rivers  of  Siberia.  The  navigation  of  the 
Amour  was  given,  it  is  understood,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  holding  a  fair  at  Kiakhta,  or  establishing 
a  factory  at  Pekin,  which,  according  to  Sir  George 
Simpson,  has  turned  out  a  poor  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  this  valuable  artery  to  Central  Asia; 
and  by  which  cession  the  Russian  possessions  of 
Kamschatka  and  the  islands  beyond  are  reduced 
to  half  their  value." 

The  researches  concerning  the  winds  and  the 
currents  of  the  sea,  which  have  been  carried  on 
at  the  observatory,  enable  me  to  say,  that  the  cli- 
mate of  that  river  basin  corresponds  to  that  of 
our  lake  basin,  including  the  valley  drained  by 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  and  the  rivers  of 
the  New  England  States  generally.  And  what 
the  commerce  between  these  States  and  river 
basins  with  Europe  is,  such  may  be,  and,  in  time, 
will  be  the  commerce  beiween  the  Amour  and  the 
Pacific  States  of  this  Union.  China  is  in  a  state 
of  revolution  ;  and  one  of  the  first  things  after  the 
revolutionists  get  firmly  seated  in  power,  will  be,  no 
doubt,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  foim  a  commercial  treaty  with  that  people  upon 
more  liberal  principles.  And  that  this  treaty 
might  be  made  with  eyes  open,  how  important  is 
it  that  our  diplomatists  should  have  full  and  com- 
plete information  as  to  that  immense  Amour 
country,  as  to  the  navigation  and  navigability  of 
that  river,  and  as  to  its  present  capabilities  and 
future  capacities  for  trade  and  commerce.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  enlightened  statesman  at  the 
head  of  the  Navy  Department,  will,  ere  long,  feel 
himself  ready  to  set  on  foot  such  an  expedition. 

CTo  be  coniiiiueJ.J 


Oils. — The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  all  kinds 
of  animal  oils,  have  within  a  few  years  past  call- 
ed into  requisition  and  use  the  various  kinds  of 
vegetable  oils,  especially  those  derived  from  rosin. 
The  uses  to  which  this  oil  is  already  applied  are 
innumerable,  and  a  great  number  of  patents  for 
improvements  in  its  manufacture  and  purification 
have  been  granted.  A  process  has  been  recently 
brought  out,  first  in  France,  lately  in  the  United 
Slates,  by  which  the  losin  is  made  to  yield  a  sub- 
stance resembling  tallow  in  many  respects,  which 
can  be  advantageously  and  cheaply  appli^ed  for 
the  lubrication  of  heavy  gearing,  and  other  coarse 
machinery.  This  process  has  not  yet  been  made 
public. — Annual  of  Scientijic  Discovery, 


Coal  and  Iron  Trade. — This  State  is  emphati- 
cally the  great  storehouse  of  the  Union,  in  the 
way  of  coal  and  iron,  Jn  the  ten  following  coun- 
ties are  located  the  principal  iron  works: 


Berks  county  has 

44 

iron  works. 

Lancaster, 

30 

do. 

Clarion, 

30 

do. 

Huntingdon, 

28 

do. 

Blair, 

27 

do. 

Chester, 

25 

do. 

Venango, 

21 

do. 

Columbia  and  Montour,  20 

do. 

Centre, 

20 

do. 

Armstrong, 

18 

do. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fixed  capita 
employed  in  ten  counties  : 

Alleghany,  $1, 8.37,000 
Armstrong,  1,388,000 
1,273,000 
1,248,000 
1,231,000 


Lancaster, 
Chester, 
Berks, 


Total,  86,077,000 


Clarion,  $1,221,000 
Columbia,  1,107,000 
Blair,  922,000 
Huntington,  896,000 
Luzerne,  702,000 


ycssors, and  have  heard  many  «<-'o?y/s  about  religion  : 
but  give  me  to  be  with  a  broken-hearted  Chris- 
tian, and  I  prefer  his  society  to  that  of  all  the 
rest.  In  these  days  there  is  too  much  of  talking 
about  religion,  and  too  little  of  religion  itself." — 
Charles  Sifneon. 

For  " The  Friend." 

TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Tract  Association 
of  Friends,  held  Third  month  29lh,  1854,  the  fol- 
lowing Friends  were  appointed  to  fill  the  respec- 
tive offices  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Clerk. — Nathan  Kite. 

Treasurer. — Joseph  Scattergood. 

Managers. — John  C.  Allen,  Edward  Richie, 
Ploratio  C.  Wood,  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  William  H. 
Brown,  Israel  H.  Johnson,  Charles  J.  Allen, 
Joseph  Walton,  Samuel  Allen,  Anthony  M.  Kim- 
ber,  Charles  Jones,  John  L.  Kite,  William  Kin- 
sey,  Jr.,  James  Kite,  Richard  Randolph,  Jr. 

ANNUAL  EEPOET. 

To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 
The  Managers  present  the  following  Report, 
viz. : 

There  were  on  hand,  Third  month  1st, 

1853,  ....  Tracts,  182,831 
And  there  have  been  printed  since,  98,120 


Making,  

Of  these  there  have  been  distributed, 


280,951 
96,710 


Leaving  on  hand  on  the  1st  instant,  184,241 


Total,  64,848,000 


"  I  have  been  in  the  company  of  religious  ^jro- 


Of  the  number  distributed,  there  was  taken  by 
one  Auxiliary,  367  ;  for  the  inmates  of  Moyamen- 
sing  Prison,  and  others  in  the  lower  parts  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, 1,774;  for  the  Eastern  State  Peniten- 
tiary, Almshouse,  and  House  of  Refuge,  531;  for 
First-day  schools,  the  Borough  of  Germantown, 
and  other  places  within  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, 1,851  ;  among  Universalists,  Infidels,  and 
Profane  Swearers,  2,207  ;  in  coloured  schools  and 
among  coloured  people,  667  ;  at  soup-houses,  350. 
200  were  taken  by  two  Presbyterian  clergymen ; 
720  by  the  Young  Men's  Home  Missionary  Socie- 
ty ;  300  were  placed  in  public  schools;  and  100 
were  given  to  boys  collected  at  the  corners  of 
streets.  800  were  distributed  in  hotels,  and  435 
in  private  families  ;  300  on  ships  and  ocean  steam- 
ers ;  200  were  granted  for  the  use  of  the  Arciic 
Expedition  ;  and  there  were  taken  for  general  dis- 
tribution, principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia, 19,658.  190  were  for  West-town  Boarding 
School ;  601  were  for  Libraries  among  Friends  at 
Westchester,  Plymouth,  Moorestown  and  Wood- 
bury, For  the  supply  of  schools  and  other  pur- 
poses in  Chester,  Delaware,  Bucks,  Susquehanna, 
and  other  counties  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
3,402  ;  at  Cape  Island,  and  other  places  on  the 
sea-shore,  in  the  Pines,  and  elsewhere  in  New 
Jersey,  3,633 ;  among  passengers  on  steamboats 
and  railroad  cars  in  different  States,  754;  for 
New  England,  without  designating  particular 
States,  785. 

401  were  taken  by  a  Peace  Society  in  Boston  ; 
242  were  for  |ihe  State  of  Maine;  375  for  Ver- 
mont and  Canada  West;  for  New  York  City  and 
State,  3,855;  State  of  Delaware,  730;  District  of 
[Columbia,  170;  for  First-day  schools,  &c,,  in 
I  Virginia,  556;   1,751   in   Maryland;   1,000  in 
^orlh  Carolina;  2,115  iu  Ohio;  Indiana,  1,040; 
^owa,  500;  and  for  the  Western  country,  includ- 
ing Missouri,  376. 

!     20,616  were  taken  for  distribution  by  the  Cen- 


tral Book  Committee  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 
and  300  were  for  a  school  in  the  Island  of  Ja 
maica. 

17,270  were  sold;  and  of  the  destination  o j 
1,659  no  record  has  been  made.  i 

One  new  Tract,  entitled,  "  A  Proper  use  o 
Riches,  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Richard  Reyi 
nolds,"  has  been  added  to  the  series  since  las| 
report,  | 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  edition  of  7,575  Mora| 
Almanacs  printed  for  the  present  year  has  beeii 
dis|)osed  of,  there  remaining  on  hand  but  125  oil 
the  1st  instant.  The  inmates  of  the  Eastern  Statl 
Penitentiary,  Moyamensing  Prison,  and  the  schoj 
lars  attending  the  evening  schools  for  adult  coll 
oured  persons  in  this  city,  were  gratuitousl<| 
supplied  with  copies  of  our  Almanac.  And  85.) 
of  the  surplus  stock  of  previous  years,  have  beeijJ 
distributed  as  Tracts. 

1,063  Select  Readers,  Nos,  1,  2,  and  3,  an 
1,979  of  our  Series  of  Juvenile  Books,  comprisin, 
19  varieties,  have  been  disposed  of;  leaving  oi 
hand  of  the  former,  1,147,  and  16,098  of  th 
latter  ready  for  sale. 

Matter  for  one  other  small  book,  composed  c 
Short  Biographical  Sketches,  has  been  prepared 

The  Managers  have  also  been  engaged  in  pr( 
paring  for  publication,  in  the  form  of  a  sma 
book,  a  condensed  account  of  the  life  and  relig 
ous  services  of  that  eminent  minister  of  the  Gos 
pel,  theJate  Sarah  Lynes  Grubb. 

Our  Treasurer  has  received  donations 

and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $540  6 
From  sales  of  books,  &c.,      -       .       544  3 


1084  9 


The  expenditures  for  printing,  paper, 
binding,  &c.,  including  a  balance  due 
the  Treasurer  of  $5  24,  have  been    988  5 

And  there  was  a  balance  in  his  hands 
due  the  Association,  on  the  1st  in- 
stant, of  96  a 


$1084  9 


Since  the  close  of  our  fiscal  year,  the  Treasurt 
has  received  the  sum  of  $500,  a  legacy  from  oi| 
late  friend  Margaret  Sheppard,  which  we  ha\ 
directed  to  be  invested  on  behalf  of  the  Ass( 
elation. 

Although  we  have  not  often  the  opportunity  (i 
knowing  the  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  ii] 
dividuals  by  the  perusal  of  our  publications,  Wj 
are  nevertheless  encouraged  to  persevere  in  thej 
circulation,  believing  they  have  been  of  real  aci 
vantage  to  many.  j 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Boai| 
of  Managers, 

Joseph  Walton,  Clerk.  \ 
Pbilada.,  Third  mo.  15tb,  1854. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Association,  that  all  oi 
Auxiliaries  should  forward  yearly  statements  <i 
their  proceedings  in  time  for  the  Annual  Meetin 


Selected 

A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Elias  Boud 
not,  the  estimable  President  of  the  American  Bib 
Society,  he  was  much  gratified  by  the  receipt  I 
a  letter  from  a  female,  who  residing  to  the  wes 
ward,  had  met  occasionally  with  some  respectab! 
Indians,  men  of  understanding,  who  discovers 
concern  for  the  situation  of  their  country,  Whi' 
sitting  in  her  parlour  one  day,  unusually  enjoyir 
an  opportunity  of  mental  rest,  two  visitors  of  ui 
common  interest  made  their  appearance  ;  the  fir 
was  her  old  friend,  the  Delaware  chief,  the  gre. 
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^ock-ou-jai-hai-lus,  who  introduced  his  friend 
King  Ka-box-ki;  they  had  met  her  husband  in 
the  city,  who  had  invited  them  to  dinner.  They 
were  on  their  return  from  seeing  their  great  Fa- 
'her,  as  they  called  the  President.  King  Ka-box- 
ii  was  mostly  silent;  when  he  spoke  it  was  in  the 
Delaware  tongue ;  he  desired  his  friend  to  say,  he 
:ould  not  speak  English.  Bock-ou-jai-hai-lus 
vas  more  communicative,  but  seemed  dejected, 
hough  noble  and  animated  in  his  whole  deport- 
nent ;  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  he  said,  "  We 
lOW  go."  "  And  when  shall  I  see  you  again," 
ejoined  the  hostess.  "  Me  old,"  said  he,  "  me 
con  lie  down,"  spreading  his  hand  with  a  low 
iiorizontal  motion ;  then  raising  his  eyes  to  hea- 
j'en,  and  extending  his  hand  to  her,  with  devout 
Expression,  "  but  we  shall  meet  with  Jesus!" 

Incited  by  sympathetic  ardour,  and  Christian 
ove,  his  friend  inquired,  "  Do  you  know  Jesus?" 
f  Me  know  Jesus — me  love  Jesus  !"  Then  rising 
|l'om  the  table,  a  solemn  farewell  closed  this  im- 
Jressive  visit ;  having  a  sweet  conviction  of  the 
fficacy  of  the  declaration,  that  "  in  Christ  Jesus 
here  is  neither  male  nor  female,  barbarian,  Scy- 
hian,  bond  nor  free." 

The  writer  enclosed  an  hundred  dollars  for  the 
epartment,  (particularly)  of  the  Delaware  trans- 
ition of  the  scriptures. 

Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly, 
While  the  raging  billows  roll, 
While  the  tempest  still  is  high : 

Hide  me,  0,  my  Saviour  I  hide, 
'Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past; 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide; 
0  receive  my  soul  at  last  I 


The  Black  Wasp  of  Tan  Diemen's  land. 

In  the  warm  summer  days,  during  our  resi- 
ence  at  Port  Sorell,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
venings,  we  had  often  noticed  a  large  kind  of 
lack  fly  darting  in  and  out  of  the  house  with  a 

ud,  sharp,  whizzing  noise,  and,  on  a  more  at- 
ntive  observation,  we  found  a  most  tragic  addi- 
lon  made  to  our  list  of  antipodean  contrarieties — 
Mhing  less  than  the  discovery  of  a  savage  and 
languinary  war  carried  on  by  flies  against  spi- 
Jers,  and  pursued  with  such  vigour  that  one  would 
|e!ieve  the  Tasmanian  flies  were  bent  on  aveng- 
pg  the  tyrannies  and  grievances  suffered  at  the 
lands  of  the  spiders  by  the  whole  winged-insect 
siniily  all  the  world  over. 

We  had  observed  the  forcible  and  noisy  abduc- 
ion  of  many  an  unlucky  web-spinner,  before  I 
'ould  satisfactorily  make  out  what  became  of  them, 
|s  the  frequent  seizures  made,  apparently  by  the 
ame  fly,  (brbade  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
jbrthwith  devoured  ;  but,  by  dint  of  sundry  watch- 
pgs  and  pursuits  of  the  flies,  and  by  eking  out 
|Dd  piecing  together  my  various  small  scraps  of 
linformation  and  discovery,  I  at  length  acquired  a 
ijolerable  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  practices  ol 
py  busy  black  neighbours. 
\  In  size  and  shape  they  exactly  resemble  a  large 
linglish  wasp,  but  are  wholly  black,  and  possess 
formidable  stings,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  They 
i||Uild  very  remarkable  cells  or  nests  of  earth, 
||inely  tempered,  and  formed  in  layers  of  tiny 
Ipud-pats,  like  a  swallow's  nest.    Many  of  these 
jvere  placed  in  a  small  wooden  out-house,  between 
he  upright  studs  and  the  weather-boarding  of  the 
"all ;  several  were  Ibrmed  on  a  shelf  in  the  porch, 
'here  some  small  pieces  of  wood  lying  heaped 
ogether  offered  convenient  nooks ;  and  one  wasp, 
Resolving  to  have  a  more  costly  lodgment  than  his 
riends,  took  possession  of  a  murschaum  pipe- 
owl  which  lay  on  the  same  shelf,  and  very  snugly 


laid  out  his  house  in  its  interior.  All  the  nests  I 
have  examined  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner, 
the  whole  fabric  being  from  two  to  four  inches 
long,  and  rather  less  than  an  inch  broad  ;  the  ex- 
ternal shape  of  the  mansion,  whether  square,  tri- 
angular, or  pentagonal,  depending  a  good  deal  on 
the  site  chosen. 

When  cornplcted,  no  aperture  is  left;  but  on 
being  opened,  three  or  four  cells  are  usually  found, 
two  or  three  containing  each  a  soft  white  chrys- 
alis in  a  cocoon  of  while  web;  and  the  largest 
apartment  of  the  mansion  is  devoted  to  the  pur- 
()oses  of  larder,  and  is  always  found  full  of  spiders, 
of  all  varieties  of  size,  colour,  and  kind,  all  close- 
ly and  neatly  packed  together,  with  their  legs 
trussed  up,  so  as  to  occupy  the  smallest  possible 
space.  The  strangest  part  of  the  affair  is,  that 
the  spiders  are  not  dead,  but  remain  perfectly  soft 
and  flexible  in  every  part ;  and,  on  being  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air,  and  stirred,  a  feeble  movement 
is  evident  in  them,  as  though  they  were  paralyzed 
or  stupefied  in  some  manner,  so  as  to  be  imresist- 
ing  victims  and  good  I'resh  meat  at  the  same  time. 
The  storehouse  is  thus  well  supplied,  doubtless 
for  the  benefit  of  the  chrysalis  tenantry,  on  their 
awaking  to  the  knowledge  of  life  and  appetite. 

I  have  rarely  been  more  interested  by  any  new 
insect  than  by  these  black  wasps,  ungentle  and 
ferocious  though  they  be;  for  there  is  a  daring, 
dashing  energy  and  brisk  industry  about  their 
ways  and  doings,  that  is  very  amusing  and  per- 
fectly original.  The  bee — dear  little  hard-work- 
ing, persevering  fellow  that  he  is — can  still  afford" 
time  for  many  a  coquettish  peep  into  blossoms 
and  buds  that  he  deigns  not  to  taste;  and,  even 
when  arrived  at  home  with  his  two  pannier  bask- 
ets loaded  with  their  heaped-up  golden  treasure, 
can  stay  for  a  few  moments,  friendly  hovering  to 
and  fro,  and  pleasant  exchanges  of  hum  and  buzz 
with  his  helpmates.  The  ant  whose  ways  of  thrift 
and  industry  even  Solomon  bids  us  "consider  and 
be  wise,"  never  takes  a  straight  road,  but  with  a 
bit  of  plunder  in  her  nippers  thrice  her  own  size, 
runs  hither  and  thither,  up  straws  and  round 
sticks,  or  may  be  into  a  labyrinth  of  a  violet  root, 
when  she  plays  at  bo-peep  with  you  for  ten  min- 
utes before  going  forward  again. 

But  the  black  wasp  has  none  of  these  wander- 
ing weaknesses  of  character;  solitary,  stern, 
ruthless,  and  resolute,  he  goes  about  his  work  of 
cell-building  and  spider-catching.  If  you  chance 
to  be  near  his  chosen  place  of  abode,  you  may 
see  him  dart  past  with  a  bit  of  mud  or  a  victim, 
and  a  shrill,  sharp  whizzing  is  continued  for  some 
seconds  or  a  minute,  during  the  operation  ol 
packing  away  his  load,  when  forth  he  darts  again, 
straight  and  swift  as  an  arrow,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment very  probably  invades  the  peaceful  retreat 
of  some  cobwebbed  recluse,  who  until  now,  safe 
from  brooms  and  housemaids,  has  meshed  and 
devoured  his  flies  in  comfort,  but  is  at  length 
seized,  trussed,  and  packed  up,  half-alive,  by  the 
dark  avenger. — Nine  Years  in  Australia. 


these  sentiments.  Tati  next  gave  as  a  reason 
why  he  had  held  his  peace  so  long,  that  he  thought 
he  might  gather  what  had  been  growing  in  the 
breasts  of  his  brethren ;  he  was  glad  he  had  wait- 
ed, because  some  thoughts  had  grown  in  his  own 
breast,  which  he  did  not  bring  with  him.  He 
wished  some  one  to  show  him  the  guide  in  the 
New  Testament  which  authorizes  the  taking  life 
for  life.  Pilli  next  expresses  that  his  breast  is 
full  of  thought,  and  surprise,  and  delight  in  the 
circumstance  of  their  taking  sweet  counsel  toge- 
ther; thinking  Tati  has  settled  the  question,  for 
is  not  the  Gospel  our  guide  1 

One  of  the  little  men,  a  commoner  or  repre- 
sentative of  a  district,  next  presented  himself, 
thinking,  as  no  one  else  stood  up,  he  would  make 
his  little  speech,  several  pleasant  thoughts  having 
been  growing  in  his  breast,  and  all  were  allowed 
to  throw  their  thoughts  together,  so  that  out  of  the 
whole  the  meeting  might  make  those  stand  up- 
right which  were  best,  whencesoever  they  came. 
His  thought  was,  that  the  offender  being  sent  to  a 
desolate  island,  and  compelled  to  think  for  him- 
self, it  might  please  God  to  make  the  bad  things 
of  his  heart  to  die,  and  good  things  to  grow  there. 
"  But  if  we  kill  him,"  said  he,  "  where  will  his 
soul  go?"  The  law  was  made  for  banishment, 
not  death. — Selected. 


The  Tahitian  Parliamerd. — It  is  noted  by 
Bennet  and  Tyerman,  that  during  the  eight  days 
these  extraordinary  people  sat  in  discussion,  two 
speakers  were  never  on  their  legs  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  an  angry  word  was  not  once  utter- 
ed. One  of  the  subjects  related  to  the  question  of 
death  or  banishment  for  murder.  Hitoti  thought 
that,  receiving  so  much  good  from  England,  they 
ought  to  do  as  England  did.  Utami  thought  this 
was  going  too  far ;  he  might  be  wrong,  but  this 
was  his  thought.  Upuparu  considered  that  scrip- 
ture  authority,  not  English  precedent,  ought  to 
guide  them.  A  lively  interchange  of  looks  through 
the  assembly  denoted  that  it  was  penetrated  with 


For  "The  Friend." 

BiOGRAPHICAL  SKETCUES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Mee%ig  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  SKEIN. 

(Continued  from  page  252.) 

The  commissioners  assembled  at  Aberdeen,  on 
the  28th  of  the  Seventh  month,  and  the  Friends 
were  brought  from  the  prison  before  them.  The 
Earl  of  Arrol  addressing  this  little  band  in  the 
name  of  the  magistrates,  told  them,  "  they  had 
called  them  again  to  know  whether  they  were  yet 
better  advised,  than  when  they  were  last  before 
them?  And  whether  they  would  give  bonds  not 
to  hold  any  more  meetings  ?"  To  this  John  Skein 
made  a-nswer,  that  "  the  last  time  they  were  before 
the  king's  council,  he  being  one  of  those  accused 
for  speaking  in  the  meeting,  desired  the  accusers 
might  be  asked,  whether  either  George  Keith,  or 
himself,  or  any  of  them,  had  ever  been  heard  to 
speak  anything  in  the  least  tending  to  sedition,  or 
to  withdraw  any  of  the  king's  subjects  from  their 
due  obedience  and  subjection  to  his  authority?" 
The  earl  replied,  "  It  is  enough  :  that  matter  was 
spoke  to  at  our  last  sitting,  and  you  were  then 
found  guilty."  To  this  John  answered,  "  there 
had  not  been  any  seditious  act  proved  against 
them,  and  they  had  been  kept  prisoners  about 
seven  months  for  no  other  cause  than  meeting  in 
a  peaceable  manner  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,"  Here  the  earl  interrupted  him,  saying 
again,  "  It  is  enough."  He  then  said  to  the  other 
commissioners,  "My  lords,  I  have  delivered  your 
minds,  and  therefore  it  is  fit  they  should  remove." 
John  Skein  then  added,  "  Though  you  now  sit  as 
our  judges,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  from  the  zeal  of 
the  Lord,  and  from  that  respect  I  owe  you  as  the 
king's  councillors,  but  put  you  in  mind,  that  the 
day  is  coming,  that  both  you  who  are  now  sitting 
as  our  judges,  and  we  who  are  now  judged,  must 
both  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  great 
Judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  therefore  I  wish 
ye  may  so  judge  now,  as  that  at  that  day  ye 
may  have  peace."  The  earl  on  this,  said,  "  You 
are  not  to  be  our  lawgiver."  John  answered, 
"  No ;  I  only  in  all  humility  lay  these  things 
before  you." 

The  earl  then  inquired  if  the  prisoners  were  all 
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of  one  mind?  Alexander  Skein  made  answer, 
"  I  hope  there  arc  none  of  us  here  that  will  be  so 
unluiiliful  to  our  God,  as  to  give  any  bond, 
whereby  we  should  bind  ourselves  not  to  meet  to- 
gether and  worship  God.  And  withal  I  shall  de- 
sire to  lay  this  consideration  before  you,  that 
there  are  none  of  our  Friends,  so  far  as  we  know, 
that  are  sufiering  on  this  account  in  any  of  the 
three  kingdoms  but  we.  The  king  hath  referred 
us  to  his  council,  and  the  council  hath  referred  us 
to  you  here,  so  that  ye  have  all  the  power  of  the 
civil  aulhoriiy  to  do  with  us  as  it  shall  seem  right 
to  you,  from  whom  we  may  expect  as  much  mo- 
deration, as  our  Friends  elsewhere  have  met  with. 
But  if  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  permit  you  to  be 
the  instruments  of  our  sufferings,  I  hope  He  will 
enable  us  to  bear  it  with  that  patience  and  sub- 
mission that  becoineth  Christians." 

The  Earl  of  Arrol  calling  upon  the  other  com- 
missioners to  speak,  one  said,  "  They  plead  them- 
selves not  guilty  of  seditious  conventicles,  as  would 
seem  by  what  that  young  man  spoke,  whereas 
the  law  concludes  their  very  meetings  seditious." 

On  this  Alexander  Skein  observed,  "  They 
could  not  help  all  the  constructions  of  that  kind 
or  sort,  for  that  it  had  been  the  lot  of  God's  peo- 
ple in  all  ages  to  have  several  misrepresentations 
cast  upon  them  ;  but  we  hope  we  shall  behave 
ourselves  so  peaceably  and  dutifully,  that  where 
for  conscience  sake  we  cannot  give  active,  we 
shall  give  passive  obedience." 

The  Earl  of  Arrol  rejoined,  "  Qualified  loyalty 
smells  of  disloyally.  It  seems  then,  you  will  not 
give  bond."  To  this,  wa^ed  with  an  honest  zeal, 
.lohn  Skein  answered,  "Let  never  that  day  dawn 
in  which  we  shall  be  so  unfaithful  to  the  Lord. 
But  if  any  should  prove  so,  let  neither  the  king 
nor  his  council  trust  that  man,  for  he  that  is  not 
laithful  to  ihe  Lord,  will  never  be  faithful  to  his 
king  and  country." 

'I'he  prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  taken  away  ; 
but  as  they  were  going,  Arrol  addressing  Alex- 
ander Gellie,  one  of  the  prisoners,  said,  "  The 
Quakers'  loyalty  is  a  qualified  loyally."  Alexan- 
der said  in  answer,  "  he  understood  not  that  loy- 
alty \Nhich  was  not  qualified  with  the  .fear  of 
God,  and  obedience  to  Him  rather  than  to 
man." 

The  commissioners  then  decreed  that  if  the 
fines  were  not  paid  by  the  prisoners  by  the  5ih  of 
the  Eighth  month,  that  so  tnuch  of  their  property 
should  be  seized  and  sold  as  would  satisfy  the 
claim,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  in  confine- 
ment until  the  fines  should  be  paid. 

George  Skein  newly  appointed  Provost  of 
Aberdeen,  was  more  cruel  towards  the  prison- 
ers than  he  who  liad  preceded  him  in  thatstaiion. 
He  curtailed  the  indulgences  which  had  previously 
been  granted  them,  and  threatened  to  dismiss  the 
under  officers  from  ajipointment,  because  they  had 
not  been  as  rigid  as  he  had  commanded  them. 

On  the  21sl  of  the  Eighth  month,  the  public 
nuihorilics  commenced  collecting  the  fines  which 
had  been  imposed  on  Friends.  From  Thomas 
Mill,  ti  blioemakcr,  for  a  fine  of  £30,  they  dis- 
trained goods  to  liie  value  of  £90.  He  was 
ihcn  discharged  from  prison.  Wlien  liis  goods 
were  carried  to  the  cross  to  be  publicly  appraised 
lie  followed  iluni,  and  finding  the  aj)praisers  fix- 
ing prices  below  their  true  value,  he  testified 
ngainst  the  wrong  done  him, — and  then  kneeling 
down,  lie  prayed  lo  his  Father  in  heaven  that  lie 
would  forgive  iheni.  This  ulthougii  performed  in 
n  meek,  Christian  spirit,  was  highly  oliL'nsive  lo 
ihe  I'rovost,  wiio  coinnulted  liie  injured  man 
again  lo  prison.  Tliis  act  was  otlensive  to  the 
sober  citizens,  and  brought  the  following  letter  to 
liim  from  John  Skein. 


"Aberdeen  Prison,  the  25tli 
of  the  Eighth  month,  1G76. 

"  Provost, — Read  and  seriously  consider,  seri- 
ously without  passion  or  prejudice.  Is  there  no 
God  in  heaven?  Is  there  no  judgment  day? 
Must  man  only  die  as  the  beast,  and  make  no  ac- 
count how  he  hath  improved  his  time  in  this 
world,  or  how  he  hath  answered  the  end  of  his 
creation  ?  If  so,  then  I  should  think  it  no  strange 
thing,  to  see  thee  so  devoted  to  please  the  spirit  of 
this  world, — this  persecuting  spirit  both  in  thy- 
self and  others.  But  if  otherwise,  and  thou  be- 
lievest,  as  I  desire  to  hope  thou  dost,  that  there  is 
a  just  and  righteous  God,  who  seeth  the  actions 
of  mankind,  and  who  hath  a  book  of  remem- 
brance,— and  that  the  day  cometh  wherein  that 
which  hath  been  done  in  secret,  shall  be  proclaim- 
ed as  on  the  housetops,  and  that  there  is  an  after- 
reckoning,  and  that  man  must  receive  his  reward, 
conform  to  the  deeds  done  in  this  body, — and  that 
man  has  something  in  him  not  common  with  the 
beasts,  even  an  immortal  soul, — for  the  salvation 
of  which  he  ought  to  be  more  concerned  in  pleas- 
ing of  God,  than  of  any  man,  whose  breath  is  in 
his  nostrils, — who  is  but  as  the  flower  of  the  field, 
is  here  to-day,  and  to-morrow  is  cut  down.  Now 
I  say,  it  cannot  but  seem  strange  to  me,  and  to 
all  God's  people,  that  a  man  who  believes  these 
things,  dare,  however  great  his  power  be  in  the 
outward,  venture  on  such  actions  as  thou  hast  done 
this  day,  to  cause  or  suffer  a  man  to  be  imprison- 
ed for  no  other  cause  than  obeying  Christ's  com- 
mand, as  it  is  recorded  in  Matt.  v.  44 :  '  But  I 
say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you.'  Now  I  warn  thee,  that  thou 
'  Seek  not  to  cover  this  and  such  like  rigorous 
practices,  lest  thou  add  to  thine  iniquity.'  No 
excuse  will  stand  thee  instead  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord ;  and  the  power  and  influence,  by  which 
thou  proceedest  as  thou  dost,  shall  not  cover  thee 
from  the  hand  of  that  God,  who  hath  said  con- 
cerning his  people,  '  He  that  touchelh  you,  touch- 
eth  the  apple  of  mine  eye.'  Wherefore  let  not 
the  self-seeking  clergy,  nor  their  emissaries,  sow 
pillows  under  the  arm-holes,  as  the  false  prophets 
did  of  old  to  those  in  authority,  by  telling  thee, 
that  we  are  not  the  people  of  God;  for  know  as- 
suredly, that  it  is,  and  hath  been,  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  me,  with  others  of  my  brethren,  since  we 
came  in  here,  that  as  there  is  no  variableness  nor 
shadow  of  changing  in  him,  so  he  shall  be  the 
same  to  us,  as  he  hath  been  to  our  brethren  and 
sisters  in  the  time  of  their  sufferings  under  the 
persecuting  anlichristian  spirit  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  New  England  too,  where  some  suffered 
martyrdom  for  his  name's  sake.  As  we  continue 
fiiithlul  in  owning  Him  before  men,  so  he  shall 
own  us,  not  only  before  our  very  persecutors,  but 
also  in  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  be- 
fore His  Father  and  his  angels.  We  shall  be  as 
the  palm-tree,  the  more  that  devils  and  men  en- 
deavour to  opjiress  us  in  our  public  testimonies 
for  His  inward  appearance,  we  shall  rise  the 
higher.  Wherefore  I  beseech  thee  in  God's  iioly 
fear,  to  take  heed  to  thy  proceedings  against  an 
innocent  people,  and  let  not  the  enemy  within, 
nor  his  instruments  without,  drive  thee  larther  on 
in  this  path,  wherein  thou  art  walking,  lest  thou 
be  found  a  fighter  against  God, — and  then  God 
will  fight  against  thee,  and  thou  shall  not  be  hon- 
ourable j  for  God  hath  said  in  the  scriptures,  '  He 
will  honour  them  that  honour  him ;' but  on  the 
contrary,  '  they  shall  be  lightly  esteemed  of  that 
dishonour  him.'  So  repent,  and  be  warned  from 
the  Lord  ;  despise  it  not,  though  it  come  through 
a  weak  instrument.    If  ihou  dost  not  mind,  all 


thy  endeavours  in  this  persecuting  way  shall  bu 
tend  to  the  filling  up  of  the  cup  of  thy  secret  anc 
public  sins,  and  thou  shall  wish  thou  hadst  dief 
beyond  seas,  and  never  seen  thy  native  country 
Receive  this  as  thou  pleasest ;  but  this  I  can  sayj 
I  have  wrote. this  in  true  love  and  respect  both  K. 
thy  soul  and  body,  as  likewise  in  obedience  to  lh( 
Lord.    What  I  have  writ  shall  stand  as  a  witnesi 
against  thee  in  the  day  of  account,  and  I  shall  b 
clear  of  thy  blood.    But  it  is  the  earnest  praye  , 
of  my  soul  to  the  God  of  Power,  that  he  may  s 
second  it,  as  it  may  produce  such  fruits  as  an 
most  acceptable  to  God,  and  refreshing  to  hi 
people,    I  rest  as  formerly,  however  esteemed  b  i 
thee,  Thy  true  and  faithful  friend,  i 

John  Skein." 

(To  be  coiuiiiued.) 


What  Ardent  Spirits  has  done  in  ihe  Unite 
States  in  Te7i  Years. 

1.  It  has  cost  the  nation  a  direct  expense  ( 
8600,000,000. 

2.  It  has  cost  the  nation  an  indirect  expense  ( 
$600,000,000. 

3.  It  has  destroyed  three  hundred  thousan 
lives.  I 

4.  It  has  sent  one  hundred  thousand  childre! 
to  the  poor-house.  ; 

5.  It  has  consigned' at  least  one  hundred  ar) 
fifty  thousand  persons  to  the  jails  and  penitenlj 
aries.  i 

6.  It  has  made  at  least  one  thousand  maniaci 

7.  It  has  instigated  to  the  commission  of  oi{ 
thousand  five  hundred  murders. 

8.  It  has  caused  two  thousand  persons  to  cor! 
mil  suicide. 

9.  It  has  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed,  pr 
perty  to  the  amount  often  millions  of  dollars. 

10.  It  has  made  two  hundred  thousand  wi 
ows,  and  one  million  of  orphan  children. — £ 
ward  Everett. 

From  tlie  Boston  Trarellei 

THE  HALIBDT  FISHERY. 

The  Gloucester,  Mass.,  people  are  prosecutii' 
the  halibut  fishing  on  "George's  Shoals,"  tl 
spring,  with  renewed  vigour.  There  are  nc 
about  seventy-five  sail  of  vessels  engaged  in  ti 
business,  and  in  a  few  weeks  there  will  be  twii 
that  number.  The  schooners  are  clipper-bui|, 
from  80  to  100  tons  burthen,  and  carrying  creji 
numbering  some  twelve  men  each.  The  halilt 
are  caught  on  the  George's  Shoals,  a  few  miii 
from  Gloucester,  and  about  180  miles  from  B(|- 
ton.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  shoals  varii 
from  three  to  twenty  fathoms,  with  a  heavy  ci|' 
rent  running.  The  vessels  are  anchored  witlii 
good  scope  of  cable  out.  Halibut  are  caught  wil 
a  good  stout  cod  line  and  hook,  baited  with  hi- 
ring. They  vary  in  weight  from  100  to  250  1 . 
each.  If  the  fishermen  meet  with  good  lu(, 
they  can  obtain  from  12,000  to  30,000  lbs.  in  > 
hours. 

A  few  years  ago  most  of  the  vessels  had  wl 
rooms  (called  smacks)  to  keep  the  halibut  als 
for  the  Boston  market.  Several  built  with  wl 
rooms  were  lost  on  George's,  probably  by  havig 
the  well-rooms  stove  in  by  heavy  seas  ;  and  sitie 
that,  these  kind  of  craft  are  abandoned  altogethJ; 
and  the  halibut  are  now  kept  on  ice,  in  the  hcjK 
each  vessel  using  up  several  hundred  tons  of  « 
in  the  course  ol'lhe  season. 

The  halibut  fishery  is  attended  with  more  d  i- 
ger,  hard  labour  and  expense,  than  any  ot;r 
fishing;  so  much  so,  that  the  business  is  confiid 
lo  the  Gloucester  fishermen  alone. 

Some  of  the  Gloucester  fishermen  have  prcJ- 
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cuted  the  halibut  fishery  all  winter;  but  the  majo- 
rity do  not  start  until  February.  There  is  great 
danger  of  anchoring  a  vessel  on  the  shoals,  on 
account  of  the  coming  up  suddenly  of  heavy 
winds  and  storms,  from  which  there  is  often  no 
escape  from  foundering,  but  by  cutting  away  the 
cable  and  running  before  the  gale.  Then  again, 
the  hull  of  the  vessel  is  often  completely  encased 
with  the  ice,  with  the  sails  and  the  rigging  in  the 
same  condition. 

Gloucester  has  suffered  greatly  by  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  in  the  George's  Shoal  fishery. 
There  are  various  opinions  in  relation  to  the  loss 
of  vessels  while  engaged  in  this  business.  Many 
persons  think  that  the  vessels  while  riding  at  an- 
chor come  together  in  a  storm,  and  are  foundered 
by  such  accidents  ;  while  others  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  vessels  are  run  down  by  large  ships  cross- 
ing their  paths  in  the  night  time  and  in  thick  wea- 
ther. Every  large  vessel  should  keep  a  good 
light,  and  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  fishing  schoon- 
ers at  this  season  of  the  year  while  crossing  the 
Shoals. 

The  trips  to  George's  are  generally  made  in 
about  one  week.  All  the  halibut  obtained  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  brought  to  Boston  market ; 
the  vessels  arrive  at  the  north  side  of  Commer- 
cial wharf,  their  halibut  being  purchased  by  Hol- 
brook,  Smith  &  Co.,  who  are  the  principal  dealers 
in  Boston.  The  halibut  is  here  packed  into  sugar 
boxes,  and  sent  all  over  the  Union.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  fishermen  obtain  a  pretty  good  price, 
about  $7  per  hundred ;  but  as  the  spring  opens, 
and  a  large  fieet  is  on  the  ground,  the  price  will 
doubtless  materially  lower.  When  Boston  market 
becomes  overstocked,  the  fishermen  go  to  Port- 
land, Portsmouth,  and  iNew  York. 

The  vessels  engaged  in  the  business  will  stock, 
on  an  average,  about  $2000  during  the  spring. 
One  or  two  of  the  Gloucester  crafts  have  slocked 
$1300  on  one  trip  this  spring.  The  fishermen 
who  are  engaged  in  the  halibut  fishery  earn  their 
money,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be  well  re- 
warded by  obtaining  good  fares  and  good  prices ; 
for  if  there  is  any  one  class  of  labouring  men  in 
New  England  who  earn  their  money  at  great 
risks,  and  with  more  toil  and  suffering  than  any 
Other,  it  is  the  halibut  fishermen. 


From  the  Leisure  IJour. 

Old  Eumphrey  on  litigations, 

,  A  good  and  pleasant  subject  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  an  author.  When  he  has  to  tell  his  reader 
unwelcome  truths,  and  to  oppose  his  opinions  and 
his  prejudices,  it  is  sad  up-hill  work;  but  when, 
in  a  kind-hearted  spirit,  he  hits  on  a  subject  in 
which  he  can  take  his  reader  with  him,  willing  to 
be  pleased  or  profited,  it  is  like  going  down  a 
gentle  slope,  all  ease  and  effortless  :  down  such  a 
slope  would  I  now  go,  discoursing  on  the  subject 
of  mitigations. 

The  great  lexicographer  tells  us  that  a  mitiga- 
tion is  an  "  abatement  of  anything  penal,  harsh, 
or  painful."  I  shall  apply  the  word  as  a  reliever 
or  lessener  of  the  mental  and  bodily  afflictions 
to  which  humanity  is  liable.  A  letter  from  a 
friend,  which  now  lies  before  me,  has  drawn  my 
thoughts  to  this  subject.  Would  that  I  could  do 
it  justice  !  Would  that  I  could  comfort  the  hearts 
of  a  thousand  afflicted  ones,  by  opening  their 
eyes  to  discern  the  manifold  mitigations  which 
surround  them.  One  part  of  the  letter  runs 
thus : — 

"  Since  I  have  been  a  cripple,  I  have  become 
wondrously  leg-wise,  leg-considerate,  and  leg- 
sympathizing:  this  is  one  of  the  collateral  advan- 
tages of  lameness ;  but  now  for  the  mitigations. 
Old  Humphrey  must  write  a  paper  on  this  sub- 


ject. I  have  derived  much  alleviation  from  acute 
pains  from  the  electric  chain.  I  get  good  spring 
water,  and  take  it  freely  at  night ;  and  twice  in  that 
season  I  take  a  cup  of  cocoa,  having  a  fire  in  my 
bed-room  all  night.  I  have  bought  a  pony  phae- 
ton, so  that  I  can  ride  out  daily  and  get  fresh  air. 
Now,  if  you  cannot  make  a  good  paper  on  this 
subject,  I  shall  think  it  your  own  fault,  and  per- 
haps give  you  an  unmitigated  admonition." 

Though  my  good  friend  has,  in  this  part  of  his 
letter,  confined  himself  to  a  few  only  of  the  things 
that  minister  to  his  comfort,  in  another  part  he 
alludes  to  other  sources  of  relief,  and  among 
them  to  the  kind  hearts  by  which  he  is  surround- 
ed. So  far  from  quailing  at  his  conditional  threat, 
I  am  hopefully  looking  forward  to  a  ride  with  him 
in  his  pony  phaeton,  fearless  of  his  "  unmitigated 
admonition." 

Rightly  considered,  this  subject  of  mitigations 
is  a  very  consolatory  one.  In  the  days  of  my 
childhood,  I  was  once  much  interested  in  listening 
to  the  remarks  of  an  American.  "  Our  country," 
said  he,  "  is  much  infested  with  poisonous  rep- 
tiles, but  we  are  not  without  our  mitigations  ;  for 
where  rattlesnakes  abound,  rattlesnake  herb  grows, 
so  that  when  bitten  by  the  snake  we  chew  the 
herb  and  are  healed."  This  struck  me  at  the 
time  as  a  very  merciful  provision  ;  but  I  need  not 
pause  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  allegation, 
having  a  much  surer  declaration  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  merciful  mitigations  of  our  hea- 
venly Father  :  "  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord, 
and  he  shall  sustain  thee."  "He  stayeth  his 
rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the  east  wind."  "  No 
chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous, 
but  grievous;  nevertheless  afterward  it  yieldeth 
the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them 
which  are  exercised  thereby." 

Forty  years  ago  I  knew  a  friend  who  was  then 
in  the  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties.  She 
was  wedded  to  one  of  the  worthy  of  the  world, 
who  sometimes,  when  giving  a  lecture  on  geology 
to  his  friends,  would  playfully  observe,  in  allusion 
to  his  partner,  who  was  from  Cornwall,  that 
though  the  specimens  of  British  gems  on  the  table 
were  not  without  their  value,  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session a  Cornish  diamond  of  much  greater  value 
than  them  all.  When  I  called  upon  her,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  1  found  her  quite  blind ;  but  she  was 
not  without  her  mitigations.  She  had  learned  to 
read  her  Bible  in  raised  letters  with  her  finger; 
she  was  looking  forwards  to  a  glorious  abode, 
where  the  Lord  would  be  her  light,  and  her  God 
her  glory ;  and  she  sweetly  observed  to  me,  in  a 
spirit -of  thankfulness,  and  not  of  repining,  "  At 
my  time  of  life,  you  know  this  affliction  cannot  be 
a  long  one."  This  is  the  way  to  meet  our  trials, 
to  ameliorate  our  afflictions,  to  get  all  the  comfort 
we  can  from  our  mitigations,  and  to  make  the  best 
of  our  position. 

Soon  after  this  interview  I  visited  the  chamber 
of  one  whom  for  five  and  thirty  years  1  had  known 
as  a  trusty  and  faithful  domestic.  Heavily  afflict- 
ed with  cancer,  she  was,  as  she  believed,  on  the 
very  verge  of  an  eternal  world,  but  she  was  not 
without  her  mitigations;  she  had  kind  friends  and 
necessary  comforts ;  she  was  perfectly  resigned 
to  the  righteous  will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  and 
looked  alone,  as  a  sinner,  for  salvation  to  the 
"Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world."  I  left  her,  saying  to  myself,  "  When  the 
waves  of  Jordan  rise  around  me,  may  my  feet 
also  be  found  on  the  '  Rock  of  Ages,'  and  my 
heart  be  fixed  where  true  joys  are  alone  to  be 
found." 

It  was  but  yesterday  that  an  account  was  re- 
lated to  me,  by  an  eye-witness,  of  an  affecting  in- 
terview between  two  females ;  the  one  being  blind, 


and  the  other  deaf  and  dumb.  The  latter  was 
introduced  to  the  former  as  one  who  had  never 
heard  a  sound  ;  neither  music,  nor  the  melody  of 
birds,  nor  the  voice  of  affection,  nor  the  words  of 
holy  writ,  had  ever  entered  her  ear.  The  blind 
listener  to  this  account  lifted  up  her  hands  in 
thankfulness  and  unfeigned  sympathy,  saying, 
[  have  heard  all  these  sounds,"  and  then  deeply 
bewailed  the  sorrows  of  her  more  afflicted  sister. 
But  now,  she  that  was  deaf  and  dumb,  shaking 
with  emotion,  for  her  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the 
lips  of  the  blind  speaker  reading  the  meaning  of 
her  words,  in  her  turn  declared  with  thankful- 
ness,  speaking  with  her  fingers,  that  her  affliction 
was  not  half  so  heavy  as  was  supposed.  "If," 
said  she,  "  I  have  heard  no  sounds,  I  have  been 
mercifully  kept  from  the  evil  and  impurity  of  a 
deceitful  tongue."  Thus  did  these  afflicted  ones 
diminish  their  trials  by  dwelling  on  their  mitiga- 
tions. 

Being  "born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
ward,'' afflictions  must  and  will  come  to  us  all; 
it  becomes  us  all  then  to  look  to  our  mitigations. 
I  take  it  for  granted,  reader,  that  you  have  some 
open  or  secret  cause  of  sorrow ;  some  hope  that 
you  cannot  attain ;  some  fear  that  you  cannot 
avoid;  or  some  care  that  is  difficult  to  endure. 
My  advice  is,  whether  your  affliction  be  a  light 
one  or  a  heavy  one ;  the  head-ache  or  the  heart- 
ache;  a  fractured  limb  or  a  wounded  spirit;  a 
suffering  body  or  a  desponding  soul ; — look  to 
your  mitigations.  Be  assured  we  are  sadly  over- 
rating our  burdens  and  underrating  our  benefits, 
if  we  cannot  say, 

"  Though  round  us  a  shower  of  afflictions  may  fall, 
Our  manifold  mercies  outnumber  them  all." 

The  patriarch  Job  sets  us  an  excellent  example 
of  falling  back  on  our  mitigations  ;  for  he  seems 
to  have  kept  a  sort  of  debtor  and  creditor  account, 
not  only  of  the  present  but  of  the  past.  He  looks 
not  at  a  part  of  God's  dealings  with  him,  but  at 
the  whole,  and  exclaims:  "What!  shall  we  receive 
good  at  the  hands  of  God,  and  not  receive  evil  ?" 
Are  we  doing  as  Job  did,  thankfully  remembering 
our  past  mercies,  and  setting  them  against  our 
present  trials?  This,  whether  we  adopt  it  or  not, 
is  a  wise  course,  an  upright  course,  and  the  only 
course  we  ought  to  pursue. 

Neither  past  mercies,  present  mercies,  nor  fu- 
ture mercies  should  be  forgotten  in  the  long  list 
of  our  mitigations ;  nor  should  we  think  lightly  of 
newly  discovered  alleviations,  professional  skill, 
medicine  suited  to  our  case,  kind  ministerial  aid, 
the  visits  of  affection  and  friendship,  the  gentle 
voice  that  soothes  our  griefs,  and  the  kind  hand 
that  smooths  our  pillow.  When  our  trials  are 
sharp,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  they  will  be 
short;  and,  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  we 
can  look  beyond  them. 

But,  after  all,  our  best  mitigators  will  ever  be 
God's  word,  God's  promises,  and  God's  presence. 
Having  these,  in  all  our  weakness  we  may  wage 
war  with  every  trouble;  whether  it  be  care,  pov- 
erty, sickness,  pain,  or  death. 

"  Men,  brethren,  kindreds,  people,  tongues,  and  nations, 
Count  up  your  mercies  and  your  mitigations." 


Anthony  Benezet. — An  acquaintance  of  his, 
relating  to'  him  in  conversation,  that  he  had  re- 
cently  heard  of  a  person  in"  whose  coffers  after 
death,  many  thousand  dollars  in  specie  were 
found,  Benezet  expressed  great  sorrow  at  being 
informed  of  the  circumstance,  and  begged  of  his 
friend  to  give  as  little  currency  as  possible  to  the 
fact ;  adding,  that  he  thought  "  It  would  have 
been  quite  as  reasonable  to  have  had  as  many 
thousand  pairs  of  boots  or  shoes  in  the  house. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


whilst  the  poor  were  suffering  with  bare  feet,  for 
the  want  of  them." — Selected. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  ike  Managers 
of  the  Asylum,  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  De- 
prived of  the  Use  of  their  Reason,  Philadelphia. 

The  Managers  present  their  Thirty-seventh 
Annual  Report. 

The  nunnber  of  patients  in  the  Institution  on 
the  1st  of  Third  month,  1853,  was  56;  since 
which  40  have  been  admitted,  maiiing  the  whole 
number  under  care  during  the  year,  96.  Of 
these  31  have  been  discharged,  and  8  have  died. 
Or  those  discharged,  15  were  restored  ;  4  were 
much  improved  ;  6  were  improved  ;  and  6  without 
improvement. 

There  were  in  the  family  on  the  1st  instant  57 
patients,  of  whom  5  were  considered  restored — 4 
much  improved — 9  improved — and  39  stationary. 
The  monthly  average  of  patients  in  the  House 
during  the  year,  has  been  about  58. 

The  year  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Contributors,  has  not  been  marked 
by  events  of  unusual  interest ;  but  the  Institution 
entrusted  to  our  management  has,  we  believe, 
been  maintained  in  a  state  of  efficiency  at  least 
equal  to  any  former  period  ;  and  the  best  efforts 
of  our  able  and  experienced  Superintendent,  have 
been  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  patients  committed 
to  his  care.  His  Report,  which  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted, will  furnish  a  mure  full  account  of  the 
state  of  the  Asylum,  the  condition  of  the  various 
classes  of  patients,  and  of  the  means  employed  to 
promote  their  restoration.  Among  these  means, 
appropriate  occupation  and  attention  to  every  cir- 
cumstance conducive  to  the  general  health  and 
comfort  of  the  inmates,  being  considered  highly 
influential. 

The  Treasurer's  yearly  statement  exhibits  a 
balance  due  by  him  to  the  Contributors  on  gene- 
ral account,  of  $326.22; — on  account  of  interest 
arising  from  the  bequest  of  our  late  friend  George 
Williams,  $105.12,  and  that  of  John  G.  Hoskins, 
$233.34,  and  an  unexpended  balance  of  the  legacy 
of  our  late  friend  Beulah  Sansom,  of  $52.01. 

From  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 
it  appears  that  the  Expenditures  during  the  past 
year  have  been  as  follows,  viz.: 

For  Farm  and  Family,  $7520  82 

Salaries  and  Wages,  4027  42 

Medical  Department,  258  94 

Incidental,  93  62 

Annuities,  320  79 


2,221  50 


The  amount  charged  for  board,  &c.  of  patients, 
is  $11,775.09  ;  and  there  has  been  received  for 
interest  and  ground  rents,  $567.90,  making  a 
total  of  $12,343.59  ;  and  showing  a  balance  in 
favour  of  ilio  Institution  from  the  operations  ol 
the  year,  of  $122.09. 

The  Farm  has  yielded  112  bushels  of  wheat, 
300  buslicls  of  potatoes,  38  large  wagon-loads  of 
hny,  17  hogs  weighing  3018  pounds,  a  number 
of  calves,  and  a  goo<i  sujiply  uf  poultry.  It  has 
bIso  furnished  n  sufficiency  of  milk  and  cream  for 
the  use  of  the  family,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  butter;  and  from  the  garden  there  has  been 
obtained  the  usual  abundant  supply  of  excellent 
vegetables. 

Our  late  esteemed  friend  Ann  Mifflin,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  post  year,  presented  $500  to 
the  Asylum,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  an 
annuity  of  $30.    Her  decease  having  since  taken 


place,  this  sum  has  become  absolutely  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Contributors. 

The  Executors  of  our  late  friend  John  G.  Hos- 
kins, have  paid  over  to  our  Treasurer  the  amount 
of  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  him  for  certain  spe- 
cific purposes,  subject  to  the  annual  payment  of 
$60,  in  trust  for  a  relative  of  the  Testator,  during 
the  life  of  the  party.  The  funds  so  paid  over 
have  been  invested  in  Bonds  and  Mortgages,  and 
amount  to  $6550. 

The  proper  application  of  the  income  arising 
from  this  legacy,  so  as  to  carry  out  faithfully  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  Testator,  has  claimed 
the  careful  attention  of  the  Managers ;  and  in  de- 
termining the  question  as  to  what  classes  of  per- 
sons were  rightfully  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
fund,  the  opinion  of  able  counsel  has  been  obtain- 
ed. It  has  been  concluded  to  apply  the  income 
of  this  legacy,  and  also  that  of  our  laie  friend 
George  Williams,  towards  paying  the  whole,  or 
part  of  the  board  and  maintenance  at  the  Asylum 
of  patients  in  limited  circumstances — the  indivi- 
duals  being  in  membership,  or  making  profession 
with  Friends. 

Among  the  gratifying  evidences  of  the  interest 
felt  in  our  Institution,  may  be-  mentioned  the  sub- 
scription for  a  considerable  amount  of  the  Stock 
of  the  "  Frankford  Plank  Road  Company,"  made 
by  several  liberal  individuals,  on  accoant  of  the 
anticipated  advantage  the  road  will  be  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Asylum.  Some  of  the  Stock  so  sub- 
scribed for  has  been  presented  to  the  Contribu- 
tors; and  means  have  also  been  furnished  the 
Managers,  to  subscribe  for  additional  Stock  in  the 
Road,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $500. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  the  pecuniary 
means  of  the  Institution  entrusted  to  our  care, 
and  its  consequent  capacity  for  usefulness,  have 
increased,  rather  than  diminished  during  the  year; 
yet  we  have  still  to  regret  the  want  of  a  more 
ample  fund,  the  income  of  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  general  expenses  of  the  Institution,  and  to- 
wards reducing  the  charge  for  board  of  patients 
in  restricted  circumstances. 

The  expenses  of  a  properly  conducted  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  are  necessarily  large,  and  the  ac- 
tual average  cost  in  numerous  cases  cannot  with 
propriety  be  charged.  The  views  expressed  on 
this  subject  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report, 
appear  to  be  so  just  and  appropriate,  that  we  feel 
at  liberty  here  to  adopt  and  repeat  them,  hoping 
they  will  claim  the  serious  attention  and  consider- 
ation of  our  friends,  many  of  whom  we  gratefully 
acknowledge,  have  on  various  occasions  mani- 
fested much  kindness  and  liberality  towards  this 
Institution,  which,  it  should  be  remembered  was 
the  first  of  ihq  kind  established  in  the  United 
States. 

"  When  insanity  attacks  the  head  of  a  family, 
perhaps  with  a  number  of  children  depending  on 
his  exertions,  with  but  slender  means  of  support, 
and  these  suspended  by  the  calamity  which  has 
befallen  them — the  cost  of  boarding  the  invalid  in 
an  Institution  where  he  can  have  proper  attention 
and  skillul  and  judicious  treatment,  is  a  heavy 
burden,  and  we  believe  often  induces  a  delay  in 
sending  him  there,  which  prolongs  the  duration 
of  the  disease,  and  greatly  diminishes  the  proba- 
bility of  recovery.  Some  touching  instances  o( 
this  kind,  where  great  efforts  have  been  made  and 
many  privations  endured,  in  order  to  enable  fami- 
lies so  circumstanced  to  maintain  a  patient  in  the 
Asylum  during  the  period  necessary  Ibr  restora- 
tion, have  given  rise  to  a  strong  desire  in  the 
Board,  that  a  I'und  might  be  formed  by  liberal  contri- 
butions,  the  interest  from  which  should  be  applied 
towards  paying  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  expense 
of  such  patients,  as  well  as  in  defraying  a  portion 


of  the  cost  of  repairs  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Qf  the  Institution,  so  as  to  enable  the  Managers  to 
admit  this  afflicted  class  at  a  price,  still  lower  than 
the  low  rates  which  are  now  charged.  There 
are  perhaps  few  objects  upon  which  those  who 
are  blessed  with  plenty  could  more  advantageous- 
ly bestow  a  portion  of  the  means  entrusted  to 
their  care,  or  where  it  would  relieve  a  greater 
amount  of  poignant  distress  and  suffering,  among 
a  worthy  and  highly  respectable  class,  than  in 
the  formation  of  such  a  fund." 

John  and  Margaret  Wistar  having  resigned  the 
places  which  they  had  acceptably  filled  as  Stew- 
ard  and  Matron,  and  no  suitable  Friend  and  his 
wife  having  offered  to  succeed  them,  Elizabeth  B. 
Hopkins  was  appointed  Matron.  The  duties  of— 
Steward  have  been  performed  by  the  Superinten- 
dent, with  the  aid  of  a  clerk. 

The  Managers  surrender  their  trust  with  feel 
ings  of  satisfaction,  in  the  belief  that  their  en 
deavours  have  tended  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of 
a  number  of  our  deeply  afflicted  fellow-creatures; 
and  they  are  cheered  with  the  confidence,  that 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence  will  continue  to 
attend  all  rightly  directed  efforts  for  the  relief  of 
the  afflictions  incident  to  our  common  humanity. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Man- 
agers, 

Charles  Ellis,  Clerk. 

Third  mo.  13th,  1854. 


Origin  of  the  term  "Old  Dominion." — There 
are  comparatively  few  who  are  aware  of  the  ori- 
gin  of  the  term  which  has  so  long  and  so  gener- 
ally been  applied  to  Virginia.  It  originated  thus: 
During  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  the  colony 
of  Virginia  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority, 
and  declared  itself  independent.  Shortly  after, 
when  Cromwell  threatened  to  send  a  fleet  and 
army  to  reduce  Virginia  to  subjection,  the  alarm- 
ed Virginians  sent  a  messenger  to  Charles  II., 
who  was  then  in  exile  in  Flanders,  inviting  him 
to  return  in  the  ship  with  the  messenger,  and  be 
king  of  Virginia.  Charles  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  was  on  the  eve  of  embarkation,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  throne  of  England.  As  soon  I 
as  he  was  fairly  seated  on  his  throne,  in  grati-l 
tude  for  the  loyalty  of  Virginia,  he  caused  her 
coat  of  arms  to  be  quartered  with  those  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  empire — a  distinct  portion  of  the 
'■'■old  dominion."  Hence  arose  the  origin  of  the 
term.  Copper  coins  of  Virginia  were  issued  even 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  George  III.,  which  bore  on 
one  side  the  coat  of  arms  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Virginia. 

Napthali7ie,  formerly  a  chemical  product  of 
great  rarity,  is  now  extracted  in  considerable 
quantities,  from  the  refuse  coal  tar  of  gas  works. 
'Phis  substance  in  external  appearance  greatly  re- 
sembles purified  stearine,  and  the  use  to  which  it 
is  applied  is  somewhat  curious.  Put  up  in  cakes, 
and  enclosed  in  waxed  cloths  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration, it  is  sent  to  California  apd  other  distant 
regions,  where  dissolved  in  weak  alcohol  it  fur- 
nishes the  best  of  burning  fluids, — a  great  saving 
being  thus  efl'ected  in  freights,  risks,  &c. — Aim. 
of  Scientific  Discaoery. 

It  is  said  of  the  well-known  Richard  Cecil,  that 
while  ho  was  at  college,  he  had  many  deep  and' 
secret  conflicts  of  mind,  and  had  to  meet  with 
many  insults  which  profligate  men  offer  to-piety  ; 
and  that  under  these  trials  he  was  one  day  walk- 
mg  in  the  Physic  Gardens,  where  he  observed  a 
very  fine  pomegranate  tree,  cut  almost  through 
the  stem,  near  the  root.    "Sir,"  said  the  gar- 
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dener,  on  his  inquiring  the  reason,  "  this  tree  used 
10  shoot  so  strong  that  it  bore  nothing  but  leaves. 
I  was  therefore  obliged  to  cut  it  in  this  manner; 
and  when  it  was  almost  cut  through,  then  it  be- 
gan to  bear  plenty  of  fruit."  This  explanation 
affording  a  striking  illustration  to  his  mind,  he 
went  home  comforted  and  instructed,  saying,  he 
had  learned  more  in  these  circumstances  than 
.from  all  the  books  he  ever  read.  "Whom  the 
Lord  loveth  he  chastenelh. — Selected. 

Steam  Carriages  in  Common  Roads. — The 
practicability  of  substituting  steam  power  for 
horses  on  common  roads,  a  writer  in  the  Courier 
and  Enquirer  affirms,  has  been  demonstrated  in 
England,  where  its  use  has  been  prevented  by  the 
opposition  of  the  agricultural  interest,  those  en- 
gaged, it  may  be,  in  the  breeding  of  horses.  Such 
opposition  in  this  country  would  be  ineffectual, 
and  an  effort  is  soon  to  be  made,  it  is  said,  to  in- 
troduce steam  carriages  for  ordinary  land  carriage. 
J,  K.  Fisher,  of  New  York,  has  invented  several 
valuable  improvements  in  the  construction  and 
jarrangement  of  such  carriages,  and  is  now  raising 
a  joint  stock.company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
for  the  manufacture  of  his  machines.  He  alleges 
that  he  can  stop  his  carriage,  or  turn  it,  in  less 
time  than  a  horse  vehicle  of  equivalent  weight 
and  power,  and  that  it  will  also  wear  roads  much 
less.  A  trial  will  be  made  publicly,  when  the 
roads  are  in  proper  condition  for  the  purpose. 


„e,,  !  Vegetable  Monsters. — Oregon  seems  to  riva 
Ills;  ieven  California  in  the  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
lo„j  and  the  mammoth  size  to  which  vegetables  attain 
nij'  iMention  is  made  by  the  papers  of  a  huge  cauli- 
lietj  fflower,  raised  opposite  Portland,  weighing  forty, 
anj  jfive  pounds,  and  the  world  is  challenged  to  beat  it 
iPij,  iJustin  Chenoweth  writes  from  the  Dalles  that  he 
ill,,  has  growing  in  his  garden  a  cabbage  which  he  has 
liid  icareluUy  measured,  and  found  it  to  cover  a  space 
i(]  1; , embraced  in  a  circumference  of  nearly  fourteen 
(ill,  feet,  being  four  feet  and  six  inches  in  diameter 
viisi  The  solid  head  is  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  He 
sooi  thinks  that  the  whole  would  weigh  over  fifty 
,falj,  pounds.  The  seed  which  produced  this  plant  was 
'lieijnot  sown  until  the  21st  of  May,  and  the  head  will 
Eoa.  [probably  attain  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  In  the 
,(leii  (same  garden  he  has  grown  turnips,  many  of  which 
weigh  ten  pounds  ;  and  watermelons  and  tomatoes 
rivalling,  both  in  size  and  flavour,  the  best  that  he 
had  seen  in  the  Mississippi  Valley — all  being  o 
the  first  crop,  without  ploughing  or  spading,  the 
planting  and  tending  having  been  done  exclusively 
with  a  light  Yankee  weeding  hoe,  and  a  garden 
rake. 
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ifa*  j  The  Cuban  Slavers.— The  New  York  Herald 
fotk  jsays : — "  We  are  informed  that  no  less  than 
ly'f;  eleven  vessels  are  fitting  out  in  different  ports  of 
iiekfi  •Cuba  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  object  being  to 
•M  jload  and  return  with  negroes ;  also,  that  seven 
;vai*  'vessels  have  sailed  within  six  or  eight  weeks  from 
ii*'  'Baltimore,  Boston,  and  New  York,  with  the  direct 


intention  of  being  employed  as  slavers." 


TH£S  FRIISND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  29,  1854. 


In  our  last  number  we  mentioned,  that  Phila 
delphia  Yearly  Meeting  was  sitting  when  it  went 
to  press.  The  meeting  was  unusually  large,  being 
attended  by  a  greater  number  of  middle  aged  and 
young  persons  than  we  remember  to  have  seen 
convened  at  any  time  since  the  separation  in 


1827.  There  were  but  two  ministers  in  attend- 
ance with  certificates,  both  from  Ohio;  each  hav- 
ng  a  companion.  On  Second-day  morning  after 
he  usual  preliminary  business,  the  epistles  from 
London,  Dublin,  New  York,  Baltimore,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  v/ere  read,  as  was 
also  the  printed  general  epistle  from  London  ;  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  epistles  to  those 
Yearly  Meetings  respectively. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  representatives  having 
united  in  proposing  the  continuance  of  William 
Evans  as  clerk,  and  S.  Hilles  as  assistant,  they 
were  appointed  to  the  respective  stations. 

Three  cases  of  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting  were  attended  to. 
All  the  cases,  by  the  consent  of  the  appellants 
and  respondents,  were  referred  to  one  committee; 
they  were  similar  in  character,  and  had  excited 
no  little  interest  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  the  newly  broached  notion  of  spiritual  mani- 
festations by  the  departed. 

A  report  was  read  from  the  committee  of  men 
and  women  Friends  appointed  last  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  application  from  Shrewsbury  and 
Rahway  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  visit  that  meeling 
and  its  subordinate  branches,  and  extend  such 
advice  and  assistance  as  appeared  to  them  need- 
ful, and  to  furnish  the  Yearly  Meeting  with  their 
judgment  as  to  what  course  had  better  be  pur- 
sued on  accouftt  of  the  reduced  state  of  that  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  The  committee  had  given  due 
attention  to  the  service,  but  deemed  it  unadvisable 
to  make  a  final  report  at  this  time.  It  was  con- 
tinued to  give  further  attention  to  the  case. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and 
settle  the  Treasurer's  account,  and  report  the  sum 
to  be  raised  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Third-day  morning. — The  meeling  entered  on 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  its  subordinate 
branches  and  members  as  exhibited  by  the  replies 
sent  up  to  the  Queries.  It  was  favoured  with 
great  solemnity  throughout  ;  much  feeling  and 
concern  were  manifested  on  account  of  the  defici- 
encies existing,  and  many  of  the  causes  leading 
thereto  were  pointed  out,  and  increased  zeal  awak- 
ened to  incite  both  meetings  and  individual  mem- 
bers to  renewed  faithfulness  in  coming  up  in  the 
performance  of  their  respective  duties  consistent 
with  the  high  profession  made  by  our  religious 
Society.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  minute  setting  forth  the  exercise  that  prevailed 
upon  the  subjects  of  extravagance  and  show  in 
the  manner  of  arraying  the  dead,  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  costliness  of  the  coffin,  and  in  the  con- 
ducting of  funerals  ;  also  against  our  members  in- 
terring in  burial  grounds,  not  under  the  charge  of 
the  Society,  and  where  monuments  are  allowed 
to  be"  erected  ;  and  advising  both  meetings  and 
members  to  carry  out  the  ancient  testimony  of 
the  Society  against  grave-stones.  It  was  like- 
wise directed  to  prepare  a  minute  on  the  subject 
of  hireling  ministry,  cautioning  all  against  encour- 
aging or  in  anywise  sanctioning  a  man  made  and 
paid  ministry.  ^ 

After  reading  and  considering  the  fifth  query, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

In  the  afternoon  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
maining queries  and  answers  engaged  the  greater 
part  of  the  sitting;  after  which  three  separate  re- 
ports from  the  committee  appointed  on  the  appeals, 
were  read,  each  confirming  the  judgment  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting;  they  were  united  with,  and 
'two  Friends  appointed  to  inform  the  appellants  of 
the  decision  of  the  meeting. 

Fourth-day  morning. — The  Friends  appointed 
yesterday  reported  having  informed  the  appellants 
of  the  judgment  of  the  meeting  in  their  cases 
respectively. 


A  report  from  the  committed  charged  with  the 
gradual  civilization  of  the  Indian  natives,  under 
the  care  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was  read.  It 
appeared  from  it,  that,  the  school  had  been  kept 
open  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  with  about 
thirty  scholars  on  the  list,  and  an  average  number 
of  ten  had  been  boarders  in  the  family.  During 
the  last  autumn,  sickness  had  prevailed  through- 
out the  neighbourhood,  bringing  death  and  great 
distress  into  many  families.  Several  of  the  In- 
dians were  carried  off  by  it,  and  the  valued  female 
head  of  Friends'  establishment  being  also  removed 
by  death,  it  became  necessary  to  close  the  school 
for  a  time.  Since  the  epidemic  passed  away,  the 
school  has  been  resumed,  and  promises  well.  The 
Indians  were  favoured  with  good  crops  in  the  last 
season,  whicrh  they  secured  well,  and  have  had 
ample  supplies  during  the  winter  and  spring.  A 
Friend  and  family  suitable  to  take  charge  of  the 
farm  and  school,  are  still  wanted. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufierings  set- 
ting forth  its  proceedings  during  the  past  year, 
were  read,  and  their  labours  approved  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  They  were  encouraged  to  a 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duty  devolved  upon  them, 
in  standing  forth  in  the  defence  or  promotion  of 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Society,  and 
in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 

The  report,  contained  on  their  minutes,  of  the 
book  committee  excited  a  lively  interest  in  the 
meeting,  and  in  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
spreading  the  approved  writings  of  Friends,  in 
order  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  testimonies  of  the  gospel  as  held  by  our  reli- 
gious Society,  it  was  directed  that  an  abstract 
of  the  report  be  printed  and  circulated. 

The  reports,  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  re- 
specting the  number  of  children  of  a  suitable  age 
to  go  to  school,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  disposed  of  in  that  respect,  were  read.  The 
whole  number  of  children  reported  was  1440. 
Of  these  438  attended  schools  under  the  care  of 
Monthly  or  Preparative  Meetings  ;  225  were  at 
West-town;  151  at  schools  taught  by  members, 
but  not  under  the  care  of  any  meeting;  14  at 
Haverford  ;  53  were  at  private  schools  not  taught 
by  members ;  32  were  taught  at  home  ;  164  were 
at  family  schools ;  307  were  at  public  or  district 
schools,  and  53  temporarily  absent  from  school. 
■    The  meeting  was  encouraged  in  the  belief,  that 

DO  ' 

the  concern  manifested  by  it  for  the  right  education 
of  the  children  of  its  members,  had  been  produc- 
tive of  decided  benefit.  A  renewed  exercise  pre- 
vailed that  all  the  members  might  duly  appreciate 
the  importance  of  rightly  training  their  children  at 
home,  and  of  selecting  schools  for  their  literary 
education,  where  they  would  be  screened  from  the 
evils  of  pernicious  associations,  and  kept  under 
religious  guardianship  and  restraint.  Friends  were 
advised  to  avoid  as  far  as  practicable,  sending  their 
children  to  the  district  schools.  The  subordinate 
meetings  were  desired  to  keep  this  interesting 
subject  under  care,  and  to  forward  to  the  next 
Yearly  Meeting  reports,  similar  in  kind  to  those 
received  heretofore. 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  having  forwarded  re- 
ports on  the  use  by  the  members  of  spirituous 
liquors,  it  appeared  that  there  are  still  fifty-four 
within  the  limits  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  who  have 
used  it  occasionally  during  the  past  year  as  a 
drink,  and  five  who  have  handed  it  to  others. 
The  reading  of  this  statement  brought  much  feel- 
ing  over  the  meeting,  and  a  lively  interest  was 
manifested  that  the  pernicious  practice  should  be 
entirely  banished  from  among  all  its  members. 
As  patient  labour  had  effected  Bo  much  in  pro- 
moting this  desirable  end,  it  was  concluded  to 
recommend  the  subject  again  to  the  close  attentioa 
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of  the  subordinate  meetings,  in  order  that  they 
may  strive  to  incite  those  members  who  give 
cause  for  uneasiness  to  increased  watchfulness 
against  tampering  with  the  article  in  any  way  ;  to 
send  up  reports  upon  the  subject  next  year. 

Fifth-day  afternoon. — The  committee  having 
charge  of  the  boarding-school  at  West-town,  made 
a  satisfactory  report,  I'rom  which  it  appears  there 
has  been  a  large  number  of  pupils  at  the  school 
during  the  past  year,  averaging  108  boys  and  105 
girls,  and  that  the  family  has  been  blessed  with  a 
remarkable  degree  of  health. 

The  examinations  intothe  studies  and  progressof 
the  scholars,  which  occur  semi-annually,  had  shown 
a  commendable  improvement  on  their  part,  while 
the  continued  care  and  industry  of  the  teachers, 
together  with  the  general  good  order  and  harmony 
maintained  in  the  family,  afforded  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
was  in  a  good  measure  being  carried  out,  and  that 
the  children  placed  in  the  school  were  receiving  a 
solid  literary  education,  under  a  discipline  and 
supervision  calculated  to  instil  correct  principles 
and  habits,  and  to  prepare  them  for  usefulness  in 
both  religious  and  civil  society. 

The  total  disbursements  in  the  year  had  been 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  ;  the  receipts 
for  board  and  tuition,  from  the  farm  and  other 
sources,  lefi  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  concern  of 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  Between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  dollars  have  been  bor- 
rowed to  stock  the  farm,  &c.,  (which  however 
pays  no  interest,)  and  there  is  a  floating  debt  of  a 
little  over  three  thousand  dollars.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  whole  amount  of  indebtedness 
will  be  gradually  extinguished  by  the  resources  of 
the  Institution,  should  the  number  of  pupils  con- 
tinue as  great  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  year. 
The  committee  is  desirous  there  may  be  an  in- 
crease of  care  on  the  part  of  those  placing  chil- 
dren in  the  school,  to  -comply  with  the  terms,  as 
regards  the  payment  of  the  amount  charged,  at 
the  time  specified. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  and  risk 
attending  the  lighting  of  the  school-rooms  and 
other  parts  of  the  house  with  burning  fluid,  it  was 
concluded  to  make  an  effort  to  introduce  the  ma- 
nufacture and  consumption  of  gas.  Accordingly, 
a  voluntary  subscription  was  opened,  and  suffi- 
cient funds  being  obtained,  the  necessary  works 
are  now  in  progress,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  whole  et-tablishment  will  be  lighted  through- 
out with  gas.  From  the  same  liberal  source,  the 
means  have  been  furnished  for  fitting  up  twenty 
bathrooms,  provided  with  hot  and  cold  water,  for 
the  use  of  the  boys,  (the  girls  having  been  pre- 
viously supplied,)  and  tor  erecting  new  water- 
works, by  which  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water 
will  be  obtained. 

The  new  barn  was  finished  in  time  to  receive 
the  crops  of  last  season,  and  the  committee  is 
about  to  have  a  suitable  milk-house  erected  over 
llio  spring  between  the  farm-house  and  school. 

The  |)rescnt  mode  of  managing  the  farm,  so  far 
m'jels  the  expectation  of  the  committee,  and  ap- 
pears likely  to  be  attended  with  a  larger  profit, 
and  a  greater  improvement  of  the  land. 

It  being  found  that  the  lime  heretofoic  allowed 
in  the  yjiring  and  Autumn  for  vacation,  is  too 
short  to  permit  the  necessary  denning  and  re- 
pairs of  llie  liousc  to  be  elfectcd,  or  to  afford  suffi- 
cient relaxation  to  the  ofTiccrs,  teachers  and 
pupils,  the  commitlcc  proposed  that  each  vacation 
be  extended  to  four  weeks,  to  commence  at  the 
close  of  the  ensuing  Summer  session. 

Tlio  report  was  satisfactory,  and  the  proposi- 
tion to  extend  the  vacation  was  approved  ;  and  the 
committee  eDCouraged  to  give  close  attention  to 


promote  the  welfare  of  this  interesting  institution, 
and  to  accomplish  the  intention  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  its  establishment. 

A  memorial  from  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting, 
respecting  Hinchman  Haines,  was  read  and  direct- 
ed to  be  recorded. 

A  minute  in  reference  to  interments,  grave- 
yards, tombstones,  &c.,  was  read  and  united  with 
by  the  meeting. 

Sixth-day  morning. — A  minute  on  the  subject 
of  hireling  ministry  was  read  and  approved.  In 
consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  this,  and  in  the  minute  read  at  the 
last  sitting,  and  also  of  those  embraced  in  the 
minute  of  the  Clerk,  embodying  the  exercise  of 
the  meeting  when  considering  the  replies  to  the 
Queries,  it  was  concluded  to  have  all  three  print- 
ed separate  from  the  extracts,  and  sent  down  to 
the  subordinate  meetings  to  be  distributed  among 
the  members. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Trea- 
surer's account,  made  a  report  which  was  ap- 
proved, and  directed  to  the  attention  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings. 

Essays  of  epistles  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
London  and  Dublin,  and  to  those  on  this  continent 
with  which  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  corres- 
ponds, were  read,  approved,  directed  to  be  signed 
by  the  Clerk  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  and  for- 
warded to  their  respective  destinations. 

The  meeting  closed  in  solemn  silence,  we  be- 
lieve under  a  humbling  sense  of  the  unmerited 
extension  of  Divine  regard  and  assistance,  which 
had  been  manifested  from  time  to  time  through- 
out its  different  sittings.  To  meet  at  the  usual 
time  next  year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 
The  Arabia  steamship  brings  Liverpool  dates  to  tlie 
15th  iust. 

Tiie  news  from  the  seat  of  war  are  very  confused, — 
they  indicate  a  sortie  from  Kalafat,  and  a  sanguinary 
engagement  at  Hersova,  in  both  of  which  tlie  Turkish 
army  appear  to  have  had  the  advantage.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  allied  fleets  in  the  Baltic  had  been  impeded 
by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice.  The  Russians  have  en- 
tered Servia.  The  city  of  St.  Petersburg  has  been  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  and  Te  Deum  has  been  sung  in  their 
places  of  worship,  in  honour  of  the  Russian  army  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Danube. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.— The  upward  tendency  in  flour 
and  cotton  continues. 

SPAIN. — The  Spanish  Government  has  ordered  repa- 
ration for  the  damage  done  in  the  "  Black  Warrior" 
alluir,  and  has  censured  the  authorities  at  Havana  for 
their  acts. 

JAPAN. — The  Japan  ports  are  to  be  open, — the  time 
when,  not  yet  announced. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  Gadsden  Treaty  has  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  Benton  has  made  a  powerful 
speech  against  the  Nebraska  Bill. 

Fennsylvania. — Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  217. 
No  news  of  the  "  (Jity  of  Glasgow."  Flour  market 
quiet,  but  firm  at  the  advanced  prices.  Two  dollars  a 
bushel  for  red  wheat,  two  dollars  five  cents  for  white. 

Netu  Jersey. — Several  wrecks  have  taken  place  on  the 
coast,  attended  with  the  loss  of  two  or  three  hundred 
lives. 

NcwVork. — Jlorc  than  two  millions  of  gold  from  Ca- 
lifornia arrived  on  the  2oth  instant.  Deaths  last  week, 
438. 

California. — Unfavourable  news  from  the  mining  dis- 
tricts.   Duels,  murders,  &c.  abound. 


IIAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Haverford  School 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the  committee-roora,  Arch 
street  meeting-house,  ou  Second-day,  Fifth  month  8th, 
1854,  at  4  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 
RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  David  Ball,  0.,  $2.,  to  32,  vol.  28; 
from  Wm.  Picket,  $2,  to  32,  vol.  28 ;  from  J.  Patten,  $1, 


to  52,  vol.  27  ;  from  James  Schooley,  Iowa,  $10,  to  52 
vol.  27. 

A  Female  Teacher  is  wanted  as  an  Assistant  in  thi  \ 
Raspberry  street  Coloured  School  for  Boys.  | 

Application  maybe  made  to  John  Carter,  No.  10E| 
South  Twelfth  street ;  William  L.  Edwards,  No.  37  Arc! 
street ;  or  John  0.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street.  „ 


WEST  TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  session  of  the  school  will  commence  oi 
Second-day,  the  1st  of  Fifth  month  next.  The  pupili 
will  be  conveyed  by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  when 
conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  and  thei) 
baggage  to  the  school,  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning 
and  afternoon  cars,  on  Second-day,  the  1st,  and  Third 
day,  the  2d  of  Fifth  month.  The  cars  leave  the  depot 
south  side  of  Market  street  above  Eighteenth  street 
(formerly  Schuylkill  Fifth  street,)  at  7^  o'clock,  a.  m.. 
and  4  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  agent  of  the  school  will  be  a 
the  railroad  depot  on  Second  and  Third-day  afternoons 
and  will  furnish  pupils  with  tickets,  and  accompan,^ 
them  to  West  Chester.  Those  who  go  by  the  morning 
train  will  be  furnished  with  tickets  by  a  person  in  at 
tendance.  To  those  who  procure  tickets  as  directed.  , 
the  fare  from  Philadelphia  to  the  school,  including  bagi 
gage,  will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  be  charged  to  th  | 
scholar  at  the  school.  All  baggage  should  be  distinct! 
ly  marked  West-town,  and  with  the  name  of  the  owneij 
and  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  railroad  depot.  Ap{ 
plications  for  admission  must  be  made  to  Joseph  Snow 
don.  Superintendent  at  the  school,  or  Joseph  Scatter' 
good.  Treasurer,  No.  84  Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  j 

The  West-town  ofiice  is  at  Friends'  bookstore.  No.  8  [ 
Arch  street,  where  all  small  packages  for  the  pupils  lelj 
before  12  o'clock  on  Seventh-days,  will  be  forwardecj 
All  letters  for  the  pupils  and  others  at  the  school,  shoul  | 
be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to  West-town  Boarding-Schooi 
West  Chester  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Fa.  Postage  should  b 
pre-paid,  and  packages  should  be  distinctly  marked  an 
put  up  in  a  secure  manner,  so  that  their  contents  will  nc 
be  liable  to  be  lost  by  handling.  The  stage  will  leav 
West  Chester  during  the  Summer  session,  for  the  schoo 
on  Second,  Fourth,  and  Seventh-days,  on  the  arrival  c 
the  afternoon  cars  from  the  city,  and  from  the  school  t 
West  Chester  on  the  same  days,  to  meet  the  afternoo 
cars  to  Philadelphia.  The  fare  for  each  passenger  t 
and  from  AA''est  Chester  by  the  stage,  will  be  25  cent 
When  special  conveyances  at  other  times  are  provide 
at  the  school,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

West-town,  Third  mo.,  1854. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  inst.,  of  typhi 
pleurisy,  at  his  residence,  in  Moorestown,  New  Jerse; 
Ebenezer  Roberts,  a  member  and  minister  of  Chesti 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  ag 
Of  this  dear  Friend  it  may  be  said,  that  through  tt 
washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Ho) 
Ghost,  he  became  a  firm  and  upright  pillar  in  the  mil 
tant  church,  and  being  concerned  to  dwell  deep,  his  eji 
was  divinely  anointed  to  see  the  mournfully  degenerav 
condition  of  our  beloved  Society, — under  a  sense  | 
which  he  was  unable  to  join  with  anything  which  I 
believed  would  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  Trutll 
thereby  bringing  upon  himself  much  reproach,  whici 
he  endured  with  meekness,  being  made  willing  to  su 
fer  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  had  redeemed  hij 
and  sanctified  him. — Though  his  ministry  was  not  wilj 
eloquence  of  speech,  it  reached  the  Witness  for  Tru  | 
in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  not  only  reproving  the  mr| 
of  sin,  but  speaking  a  word  of  encouragement  to  tl 
sincere  seeking  traveller  Zionward. — His  mind  had  be( 
much  withdrawn  from  the  world  for  some  months  pas 
and  on  his  being  attacked  with  illness,  there  seetni 
nothing  for  him  to  do,  but  endure  the  pains  of  the  bod 
which  he  did  with  remarkable  patience.  On  his  phys 
cian  inquiring  how  he  felt,  after  remarking  that  he  su; 
posed  he  was  asking  after  the  body,  he  observed,  "jL 
respects  my  mind,  I  have  never  felt  greater  peace  at^ 
quiet."  On  another  occasion,  he  said,  "  I  have  had; 
sense  of  this  for  several  weeks,  and  can  say  as  to  n 
prospect  of  leaving  this  world,  there  is  no  cloud  in  rt 
way  ;  all  is  peace  ;"  and  having  filled  up  his  measure  |! 
sufiering,  he  was  sweetly  released,  leaving  to  his  srjii 
viving  family  and  friends,  the  evidence  that  he  is  nuri 
'bered  among  those  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  Blessed  a . 
holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection ;  I 
such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but  they  shall  I 
priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  hinl 
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From  the  New  York  Spectator. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SCIENCE. 

Extracts  from  the  Address  delivered  by  M.  F, 
Maory,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  on 

j  the  evening  of  the  1 6th  of  Third  month. 

CContinued  from  page  258.) 

There  has  been  set  on  foot  during  the  last  year, 
another  move  by  the  United  States,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  many,  is  calculated  to  have  import- 
ant and  wholesome  bearings  upon  the  physical 
geography  of  the  world.  I  allude  to  the  Maritime 
Conference  at  Brussels,  which  was  held  by  invi- 
tation of  this  government,  and  in  which  were  re- 
presented, in  the  persons  of  twelve  delegates,  the 
principal  maritime  powers. 

The  labour  of  those  twelve  men,  as  they  sat  in 
conference  around  the  table  at  Brussels,  had  for 
their  object,  to  convert  every  well-appointed  ship 
as  she  sails  across  the  ocean,  into  a  floating  ob- 
servatory, and  to  unite  the  whole  sea-faring  world 
o  one  general  system  of  physical  research,  and 
iS  an  attempt,  a  well-directed  attempt,  has  been 
lade  to  bring  the  sea  regularly  within  the  do- 
mains of  philosophical  research.  But  the  atmos- 
phere embraces  the  land  as  well  as  the  sea.  It 
is  a  whole,  and  as  such,  its  agencies,  its  pheno- 
mena and  its  laws  ought  to  be  studied.  And  why 
should  not  the  same  concert  of  action  and  uni- 
formity of  observation,  which  Holland  and  Den- 
mark, and  Spain  and  Portugal,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Norway,  Belgium,  Prussia,  England,  and  the 
United  States  have  agreed,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Brussels  Conference,  to  extend  to  the  sea 
— why  should  not  the  same  uniformity  and  con- 
cert be  extended  also  to  the  land? 

It  is  now  proposed  to  convoke  in  Brussels  a 
general  Meteorological  Congress,  which  shall 
consist  of  one  or  more  delegates  from  every  Chris- 
tian nation,  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this 
iassemblage  to  devise  a  plan  of  meteorological  re- 
jsearch,  which,  including  both  sea  and  land,  may 
J  become  universal.    Quetelet  and  Kreil,  Hanstein, 
jKupffer,  Buys,  Ballot,  Airy,  Secclii,  Lament,  Sa- 
line, James,  and  Jansen,  and  Beechey,  with  a 
>  host  of  others,  have  expressed  themselves  in  favour 
Jofit.    But  for  it  to  commend  itself  to  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  this  Society  and  to  its  active 
support,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
proposition  is  one  which  promises  many  highly 
important  and  useful  results.    Nor  does  it  call 
either  upon  the  government  or  individuals  for  any 
heavy  expenditure.    As  a  consequence  of  the  dis- 
coveries to  which  the  investigations  made  by  the 


Navy,  touching  the  phenomena  of  the  sea  have 
given  rise,  a  new  department  of  science  has  been 
added  to  the  stores  of  human  knowledge.  Per- 
haps the  expression  is  too  strong  ;  therefore,  I 
will  say,  the  corner-stone  for  a  new  department  of 
science  has  been  laid,  and  I  quote  Humboldt  for 
authority. 

According  to  that  great  and  wise  man,  a  new 
branch  of  science  has  recently  sprung  up  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  It  is  styled  Physical  Geogra- 
phy of  the  Sea,  and  to  the  American  Navy  he 
ascribes  the  honour  of  originating  it.  As  some 
of  the  first  fruits  of  it,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
hibiting to  you  two  plates,  one  showing  the  shape 
of  the  basin  which  holds  the  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. This  delineation  is  to  the  solid  part  of  the 
earth's  crust,  which  is  under  the  water,  what  a 
map  of  the  country  is  to  its  mountain  ranges  and 
other  contrasts  on  the  same  solid  crust  above  the 
sea  level.  The  other  is  a  vertical  section  from 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other.  These  two 
delineations  are  the  results  of  deep-sea  soundings 
made  by  officers  of  the  navy.  These  soundings 
were  at  first  unsatisfactory,  because  the  plan  upon 
which  they  were  conducted,  never  contemplated 
bringing  up  the  plummet;  indeed,  to  bring  it  up 
from  great  depths  was  considered  impracticable  ; 
therefore,  there  was  an  uncertainty  about  them — 
there  was  a  feeling  in  the  public  mind  of  vague- 
ness with  regard  to  their  results.  How  do  you 
know  that  the  plummet  has  reached  the  bottom? 
Let  us  have  specimens — was  the  cry. 

In  this  stage  of  the  undertaking,  a  clever  young 
officer,  passed  midshipman  J.  M.  Brooke,  who 
was  at  the  time  serving  with  me  at  the  observa- 
tory, came  to  my  relief,  and  supplied  by  his  in- 
genuity the  very  desideratum  which  was  so  much 
wanted.  He  arranged  a  deep-sea  sounding  appa- 
ratus, so  that  when  the  plummet  struck  the  bot- 
tom, the  plummet  would  become  detached  from 
the  line,  leaving  attached  to  it  a  small  iron  bolt, 
which  would  bring  up  specimens  from  the  bottom. 
Last  Summer  and  Fall  Lieut.  Berryman,  of  the 
Dolphin,  gave  this  apparatus  a  fair  trial,  and 
brought  up  with  it  specimens  from  the  bottom  at 
the  depth  of  12,000  feet.  Samples  of  these  spe- 
cimens were  sent  to  Professor  Bailey,  of  West 
Point,  for  examination  under  his  microscope.  He 
kindly  undertook  the  study  of  them,  and  as  his 
letter,  reporting  the  result,  is  short,  perhaps  you 
will  permit  me  to  read  it : — 

"  West  Point,  November  29th,  1853. 

"My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you 
for  the  deep  soundings  you  sent  me  last  week,  and 
I  have  looked  at  them  with  great  interest.  They 
are  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  get  hold  of — the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean  at  the  depth  of  more  than  two 
miles  !  I  hardly  hoped  ever  to  have  a  chance  of 
examining — yet,  thanks  to  Brook's  contrivancy, 
we  have  it  clean  and  free  from  grease,  so  that  it 
can  at  once  be  put  under  the  microscope.  I  was 
greatly  delighted  to  find  that  all  these  deep  sound- 
ings are  filled  with  microscopic  shells  ;  not  a  par- 
ticle of  sand  or  gravel  exists  in  them.  They  are 
chiefly  made  up  of  perfect  little  calcareous  shells 
(Foraminifera),  and  contain  also  a  small  number 
of  siliceous  shells  (Diatomacese). 

"  It  is  not  probable  that  these  animals  lived  at 


the  depths  where  these  shells  are  found,  but  I  ra- 
ther  think  that  they  inhabit  the  waters  near  the 
surface;  and  when  they  die  their  shells  settle  to 
the  bottom.  With  reference  to  this  point,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  examine  bottles  of  water  from 
various  depths,  which  were  brought  home  by 
the  Dolphin,  and  any  similar  materials,  either 
'  bottom,'  or  water  from  other  localities.  I  shall 
study  them  carefully.  *  *  The  results  al- 
ready obtained,  are  of  very  great  interest,  and 
have  many  important  bearings  on  geology  and 
zoology.    *  * 

"1  hope  you  will  induce  as  many  as  possible, 
to  collect  soundings  with  Brooke's  lead  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  so  that  we  can  map  out  the  animal- 
culi  as  you  have  the  whales.  Get  your  whalers 
also  to  collect  mud  from  pancake  ice,  &c.,  in  the 
polar  regions — this  is  always  full  of  interesting 
microscopic  forms." 

Truly,  these  results  are  suggestive  ;  they  seem 
to  form  but  a  slender  clue,  indeed — do  these  little 
mites  of  shells,  by  which  the  chambers  of  the 
deep  are  to  be  threaded,  and  mysteries  of  the  ocean 
revealed  ;  yet,  in  right  hands  and  to  right  minds, 
they  are  sure  guides  to  both  light  and  knowledge. 

The  first  noticeable  thing  the  microscope  gives 
of  these  specimens  is,  that  all  of  them  are  of  the 
animal,  not  one  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

The  ocean  teems  with  life,  we  know.  Of  the 
four  elements  of  the  old  philosophers — fire,  earth, 
air  and  water,  perhaps  the  sea  most  of  all  abounds 
with  living  creatures. 

The  space  occupied  on  the  surface  of  our  pla- 
net, by  the  different  families  of  animals  and  their 
remains,  is  inversely  as  the  size  of  the  individual. 

The  smaller  the  animal,  the  greater  the  space 
occupied  by  his  remains.  Though  not  invariably 
the  case,  yet  this  rule,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  true, 
and  will,  therefore,  answer  our  present  purposes, 
which  are  simply  those  of  illustration. 

Take  the  elephant  and  his  remains,  or  a  micro- 
scopic animal  and  his,  and  compare  them.  The 
contrast,  as  to  space  occupied,  is  as  striking  as 
that  of  the  coral  reef  or  island  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  whale.  The  graveyard  that  would  hold 
the  corallines,  is  larger  than  the  graveyard  that 
would  hold  the  elephants. 

As  Professor  Bailey  remarks,  the  animalculse 
whose  remains  Brooke's  lead  has  brought  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  probably  did  not  live 
or  die  there.  They  would  have  had  no  light 
there,  and  their  frail  little  textures  would  have 
been  subjected  in  their  growth  to  a  pressure  upon 
them  of  a  column  of  water  of  12,000  feet  high, 
equal  to  the  weight  of  400  atmospheres.  They 
probably  lived  and  died  near  the  surface,  where 
they  could  feel  the  genial  influences  of  both  light 
and  heat,  and  were  buried  in  the  lichen  caves 
below,  after  death. 

Brooke's  lead  and  the  microscope,  therefore,  it 
would  seem,  are  about  to  teach  us  to  regard  the 
ocean  in  a  new  light.  Its  bosom,  which  teems 
with  animal  life,  its  face  upon  which  time  writes 
no  wrinkles,  makes  no  impression,  are,  it  would 
now  seem,  as  obedient  to  the  great  law  of  change  as 
is  any  department  whatever,  either  of  the  animal 
or  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  now  suggested, 
that  henceforward  we  should  view  the  surface  of 
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the  sea  as  a  nursery,  teeming  witli  nascent  organ- 
ism ;  its  depths,  as' the  cemetery  (or  lamiiies  of' 
living  creatures  that  outnumber  the  sands  on  the 
seashore  for  muhitude. 

Where  there  is  a  nursery,  hard  by  there  will 
be  found  also  a  graveyard;  such  is  the  condition 
of  the  animal  world.  But  it  never  occurred  to  us 
before,  to  consider  the  surface  of  the  sea  one  wide 
nursery,  its  every  ripple  as  a  cradle,  and  its  bot- 
tom as  one  vast  burial  place. 

On  those  parts  of  the  solid  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere, 
various  agents  are  at  work,  levelling  both  upward 
and  downward.  Heat  and  cold,  rain  and  sun- 
shine, the  winds  and  the  streams  all  assisted  by 
the  forces  of  gravitation,  are  unceasingly  washing 
away  the  high  places  ;  and  as  perpetually  filling 
up  the  low. 

But  in  contemplating  the  levelling  agencies  that 
are  at  work  upon  the  solid  portions  of  the  crust 
of  our  planet,  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
we  had  come  almost  to  the  conclusion,  that  these 
levelling  agents  are  powerless  there. 

In  the  deep  sea  there  are  no  abrading  processes 
at  work;  neither  frosts  nor  rains  are  felt  there; 
and  the  force  of  gravitation  is  so  paralyzed  down 
there,  that  it  cannot  use  half  its  power,  as  on  the 
dry  land,  in  tearing  the  overhanging  rock  from 
the  precipice,  and  casting  it  down  in  the  valley 
below. 

When,  therefore,  I  was  treating  of  the  basin  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  imagination  was  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  waters  of  the  sea  as  a  vast  cushion, 
placed  between  the  air  and  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  to  protect  and  defend  it  from  these  abrad- 
ing agencies  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  geological  clock  may,  thought  I,  strike 
new  periods ;  its  hands  may  point  to  era  after  era  ; 
but  so  long  as  the  ocean  remains  in  its  basin — so 
long  as  the  bottom  is  covered  with  blue  water,  so 
long  must  the  deep  furrows  and  strong  contrasts 
in  the  solid  crust  below,  stand  out  ruggedly  and 
boldly  rugged.  Nothing  can  fill  up  the  hollows 
there  ;  no  agent  now  at  work,  that  we  know  of, 
can  descend  into  the  depths  and  level  off  the 
floors  of  the  sea. 

(Conclusion  nextweekO 


"One  night  more,"  said  a  pious  and  very  poor 
man  [Thomas  Hogg]  when  suffering  grievously 
from  a  mortification  of  the  leg,  "  one  night  more, 
and  I  shall  be  beyond  the  clouds."  "  I  am  afraid 
you  are  very  ill,"  said  his  kind  friend  at  another 
time,  "  but  I  trust  you.  have  no  fears  respecting 
your  future  happiness,  should  it  please  God  to 
summon  you  to  appear  before  him."  He  opened 
his  eyes,  and  distinctly  said  : — ' 

"Fed  by  his  hand  supported  by  his  care, 
I  scarce  can  doubt,:  why  then  should  I  despair?" 

It  was  remarked  to  be  an  inconceivable  bless- 
ing to  have  the  Son  of  God  for  our  friend  !  "It  is, 
it  is  1"  said  he  in  a  tone  and  manner  that  indicated 
that  he  was  accustomed  lo  look  to  God  through 
that  Divine  Mediator,  and  that  he  was  practically 
acquainted  with  the  truth  of  that  sciipturul  decla- 
ration, "  2b  them  that  believe  Christ  is  precious.^' 
— Selected. 


Cure  for  Ill-Temper. — A  sensible  woman  of 
"the  Doctor's"  acquaintance,  the  mother  of  a 
young  family,  cnliT<  d  so  far  into  his  views  upon 
tliis  subject,  that  she  lauglit  her  children  from 
their  earliest  childhood  to  consider  ill-humour  as 
a  disorder  w  hich  was  to  be  cured  by  [ihysic.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  had  always  small  doses  ready,  and 
the  little  patients,  whenever  it  was  thought  necd- 
lul^  took  rhubarb  for  ihcir  crossness.    No  punish- 


ment was  required.  Peevishness  or  ill-temper 
and  rhubarb  were  associated  in  their  minds  always 
as  cause  and  effect. —  The  Doctor. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUJI. 
superintendent's  report. 

The  period  has  again  arrived  when  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Superintendent,  in  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Institution,  to  present  to  the 
Managers  his  Annual  Report. 

On  the  1st  of  Third  month,  18.5.3,  there  were 
fifty-six  patients  remaining  in  the  Asylum  ;  since 
which  time  forty  have  been  received — making 
ninety-six  in  all,  who  have  been  under  care  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months.  The  largest  number 
on  the  list  at  any  time  was  sixty-two;  the 
lowest  fifty-two ;  and  the  monthly  average  was 
fifty-eight  and  four-twelfths.  There  has  been  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  time  throughout  the  year, 
that  one  or  both  sides  of  the  House  have  not  been 
as  fully  occupied,  as  was  consistent  with  the  com 
fort  of  the  inmates.  During  the  past  three 
months,  every  room  in  the  female  Wards  has 
been  constantly  occupied,  and  a  number  have 
also  been  furnished  with  comfortable  temporary 
accommodations  elsewhere. 

The  number  of  patients  who  have  received  the 
benefits  of  the  Asylum  since  the  date  of  the  last 
Annual  Report,  is  greater  by  sixteen,  than  during 
the  year  previous.  Rather  more  than  one-half, 
(which  is  about  the  usual  proportion  of  recent 
cases  received  into  our  Hospitals,)  have  been 
cases  of  less  than  one  year's  duration.  Of  these, 
we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  large 
proportion  leave  the  Institution,  restored  to  the 
full  possession  of  their  mental  faculties.  Among 
the  patients  who  have  long  been  afflicted  with  In- 
sanity, as  well  as  those  of  more  recent  date,  we 
have  had  a  number  of  cases  of  much  interest,  to 
whom  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  have  been 
strikingly  apparent;  two  of  whom,  contrary  to 
our  expectations,  have  been  restored  to  the  invalu- 
able gift  of  reason. 

The  Managers  will  also  doubtless  recollect  the 
case  of  a  female  member  of  a  highly  respectable 
family,  whose  friends,  from  a  mistaken  motive  of 
kindness,  had  kept  her  at  home  for  thirty  years, 
during  which  time  she  had  been  insane.  For 
many  years  she  had  not  left  her  room,  and  from 
want  of  exercise  had  nearly  lost  the  use  of  her 
limbs,  so  that  she  was  in  a  truly  helpless  condi- 
tion when  brought  to  the  Asylum.  Hnppily,  her 
friends  were  able  and  willing  to  furnish  every 
thing  that  could  be  required  for  her  comfort  and 
improvement,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
by  persevering  eiTorts  to  induce  her  to  use  exer- 
cise, she  was  able  to  take  daily  walks  through 
the  grounds,  and  was  so  far  iinproved  in  every 
respect,  that  she  could  associate  with  her  fellow 
patients,  and  lake  manifest  pleasure  in  their  so- 
ciety. They  will  also  recollect  the  cases  of  the 
sisters  who  were  brought  to  the  Asylum  on  the 
same  day,  two  of  them  having  been  insane  for 
many  years,  the  other  being  a  case  of  recent 
occurrence.  The  latter  has  recovered,  and  the 
former  have  so  far  improved  as  to  conduct  them- 
selves with  propriety,  and  to  spend  the  lime  use- 
fully and  agreeably  to  themselves,  which  formerly 
was  passed,  at  best,  in  discontented  idleness. 

The  above  are  encouraging  instances  of  what 
may  bo  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  some 
who  may  bo  considered  hopelessly  insane,  and 
are  meniioncd  here,  because  the  wants  of  this 
class  are  still  very  imperfectly  understood. 
There  are  hundreds  of  patients  of  this  description 
in  our  country,  who  are  greatly  in  need  of  Hos- 
pital accommodations ;  and  it  is  surely  a  duty  to 


provide  for  them  a  home,  out  of  the  reach  of  wa 
or  oppression. 

The  following  Tables  have  been  carefully  pi 
pared,  giving  the  statistics  of  the  Institution  f 
the  past  year. 


KECAPITDLATION. 

Remaining  Third  month  1st,  1853,  -  56 

Received  since,  -  -  40 —  \ 

Discharged  or  died,      -  -  39 

Remaining,      ...  57 — 

Of  the  thirty-nine  patients  discharged,  there  W€ 
Restored,        -  -  -  15 

Much  improved,  -  -  4 

Improved,       .  .  .  Kj 

Stationary,      ...  6 
Died,  ....         8 — 

Of  the  fifty-seven  remaining,  there  are 

Restored,         ...  5 

Much  improved,  -  -  4 

Improved,       ...  9 

Stationary,      •  .  .  39 — 

Seven  recent  cases  were  under  treatment  at  t 
time  of  the  last  Annual  Report,  and  twenty-thr 
have  been  received  since.   Of  these  last,  howev 
four  were  of  patients  who  were  affected  with 
vere  physical  disease,  which  terminated  fatal 
shortly  after  their  admission,  and  three  were  i 
moved  by  their  friends  before  sufficient  time  h 
been  allowed  to  test  the  effects  of  their  treatmei 
leaving  twenty-three,  who,  during  the  course 
the  year,  have  been  subjected  to  an  uninterrupt 
course  of  curative  treatment.    Of  this  numbi 
thirteen  have  been  discharged,  twelve  of  wh( 
were  restored,  and  one  was  much  improved,  a 
ten  remain  ;  three  of  whom  are  restored,  one 
convalescent,  and  six  are  more  or  less  improv 
and  present  favourable  indications  of  recovei 
Thirteen  cases  of  more  than  one  year's  durati 
have  been  under   special   curative  treatmen 
of  whom  five  were  restored,  three  were  improve 
and  five  were  stationary.    Among  the  patients 
the  latter  class  is  a  young  man  who,  for  fi 
years  and  a  half,  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  ] 
stitution,  the  greater  part  of  which  time  was  pas 
ed  in  a  most  distressed  condition  of  apparent 
hopeless  insanity.    About  a  year  ago  he  begi 
to  improve,  his  excitement  gradually  subsidi:)| 
until  he  gained  sufficient  control  over  himself  |t 
engage  in  the  occupation  of  drawing.    At  presi 
he  is  quite  free  from  any  manifestation  of  insa| 
ity,  is  active  and  industrious  in  his  habits,  ail 
there  appears  every  reason  to  anticipate  his  pel 
manent  recovery,  the  only  remains  of  his  form! 
disease  being  an  irritable  condition  of  the  nervol 
system,  which  it  will  require  time  to  remove,  b» 
fore  he  will  be  able,  with  safety,  to  leave  tiji 
sheltering  roof  of  an  asylum.    Another  case  f 
recovery,  worthy  of  particular  notice,  is  that  of|i 
middle  aged  man,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  who,  f| 
about  twelve  years,  had  been  a  constant  sour| 
of  anxiety  and  distress  to  his  friends.    He  wjl 
under  treatment  for  nearly  a  year  before  ar 
signs  of  improvement  were  manifested,  at  the  ei 
of  which  time  he  was  induced  to  take  a  part 
the  labour  of  the  patients  in  the  garden.  I 
soon  began  to  improve  and  show  a  desire  for  r 
gular  employment.    He  was  then  taken  to  t|| 
carpenter's  shop,  and  work  put  into  his  han 
which  he  took  pride  in  doing  in  the  best  mannt 
After  a  period  of  probation,  he  was  regularly  dii 
charged,  and  has  now  been  employed,  for  near 
a  year,  as  carpenter  to  the  Institution  ;  is  activ 
industrious,  and  rational,  earning  for  himself t 
respectable  living,  and  is  altogether  a  very  vali 
able  member  of  our  Asylum  community. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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ifi. 


The  general  health  of  the  family  has  been  ex- 
cellent during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Not 
"withstanding  the  continuance  of  hot  weather  last 
year  long  beyond  the  period  to  which  it  usually 
extends,  there  was  no  prevalence  of  diarrhcea  or 
other  affections  of  a  like  character,  and  the  pa 
lients  and  all  others,  with  one  exception,  were 
free  fronn  fevers  of  any  kind.    During  the  last 


Jluipyinter  months,  there  has  been  observed  among 
some  of  our  old  residents,  a  tendency  to  depres 
57_]iion  of  the  vital  powers,  manifested  by  a  feeble 
circulation  and  impaired  appetite  and  digestion, 
requiring  the  liberal  use  of  tonics. 

Jt  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  the  finances 
)f  the  Institution  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Its 
ncome  from  the  board  of  patients  has  been  nearly 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenditures,  including 
'iconsiderable  amount  laid  out  for  various  improve- 
ments. 

A  new  force-pump  has  been  erected,  for  fur- 
lishing  the  Institution  with  a  more  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  means 
3!)_*reviously  in  use.    The  capacity  of  the  reser- 
ioirs  was  increased,  by  the  addition  of  two  new 
'  'anks,  to  five  thousand  gallons,  which  has  been 
I'  ^tound  amply  sufficient  for  a  two  days'  supply  for 
purposes.    An  apparatus  for  warming  the  par- 
.l^'^'ours  occupied  by  the  female  patients,  and  the 
''"  Managers' Office  has  also  been  put  up,  which  has 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  our  inmates.  A 
4iberal  subscription  by  the  Managers  and  friends 
'?f  the  Institution,  and  by  the  Institution  itself,  to 
"'*jhe  stock  of  the  Frankford  and  Germantown 
^^Plank  Road  Company,  was  an  important  aid  to- 
"Wards  the  completion  of  an  undertaking  which,  by 
"rendering  the  Asylum  more  easily  accessible  at 
'^11  seasons  of  the  year,  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
"  'mprovement.    The  fence  bordering  the  road  has 
■overr^"  ""efnoved,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  new 
111      "^^^^  °^  strong  pales,  five  feet  in  height,  ex- 
"'"'tending  along  the  whole  front  of  the  premises, 
Jwiih  the  exception  of  about  five  hundred  feet, 
'where  a  stone  wall  is  being  made.    Outside  of 
,  Ihe  palisade  a  graded  sidewalk  extends  the  entire 
distance,  which  might  be  planted  with  trees,  and 
would  make  an  agreeable 
'patients. 

[Remainder  next  week.] 


incurred.  The  magistrates  on  this  advised  Mel-  being  made  for  them  by  the  man  who  had  charge 
ville  to  leave  the  house,  and  to  seize  on  the  shop  of  the  room,  the  Provost  chid  him  rudely  for  pre- 
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le  promenade  for  the 


For  "The  Friend. 

BIOGRAPniCAl  SKETCUES 

'^pf  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  SKEIN. 

(Continued  from  page  260.) 

Capt.  George  Melville,  who  had  authority  to 
jSistrain 'the  goods  of  Friends,  having  applied  to 
ilhe  commissioners  for  further  direction  and  power, 
obtained  it  on  the  24th  of  Eighth  month,  and  on 
Ihe  30th  proceeded  to  act  under  it.  With  twelve 
soldiers  and  two  messengers  he  went  to  the  shop  of 
jfohn  Skein,  and  though  there  were  goods  in  sight 
10  more  than  three  times  the  value  of  the  fine,  he 
pretended  there  was  not  enough  there,  and  pro- 
:eeded  to  the  dwelling-house.  Here  he  was  re- 
fused entrance.  On  this  he  sent  to  the  Provost, 
for  authority  to  break  open  the  doors,  but  before 
the  requisite  permission  came,  night  put  a  stop  to 
|bis  proceedings.  In  the  morning  however,  he 
came,  attended  by  smiths  with  hammers,  ready  to 
execute  his  will.  But  James  Skein  who  had 
watched  his  actions  in  this  matter,  went  to  the 
magistrates  who  were  assembled,  and  entered  a 
llegal  protest,  importing  that  there  were  goods 


enough  in  the  shop  to  answer  the  claim,  and  il 
•hey  should  break  open  the  house,  the  magistrates 
must  expect  to  be  accountable  for  the  damage 


goods.  He  obeyed  their  direction,  taking  goods 
which,  by  their  own  valuation,  amounted  to  £130 
3s.  4d. 

Melville  proceeded  for  a  week  or  two  in  his 
career  of  persecution,  and  was  suddenly  stopped, 
by  fear  of  other  messengers  of  the  law,  who  were 
seeking  to  arrest  him  for  a  just  debt.  Early 
in  the  Tenth  month,  however,  having  in  some 
measure  entered  into  terms  with  his  creditor,  he 
returned  to  levying  fines  on  Friends.    On  the 
5th,  he  took  from  Alexander  Skein,  cattle  to  about 
twice  the  amount  of  the  fine.    The  next  day  after, 
taking  the  cattle  to  the  cross  to  be  valued,  finding 
no  one  disposed  to  buy  them,  he  had  them  killed 
and  their  flesh  exposed  for  sale  on  the  public 
shannbles.    But  he  was  disappointed.    The  inha- 
bitants who  had  declined   buying  them  livilig, 
generally  refused  to  buy  them  when  dead,  and  he 
bund  he  had  brought  them  "  to  a  bad  market." 
On  the  19th,  he  again  went  to  John  Skein's  shop, 
and  took  away  about  £lOO  worth  of  the  goods, 
under  pretence  that  the  former  seizure  was  insuf- 
ficient.   On  the  23rd,  he  took  the  goods  to  the 
cross,  it  being  market  day,  to  have  them  appraised. 
The  cross  was  opposite  the  prison,  and  Patrick 
Livingstone  and  James  Halliday,  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  room  where  they  were  confined,  ob- 
serving what  was  going  on,  so  spoke  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  no  man  could   be  found  who  would 
appraise  the  goods  so  unrighteously  distrained. 
Indeed,  the  confinement  of  Friends  at  this  time  in 
that  prison,  did  tend  to  the  spreading  of  the  Truth. 
The  street  in  front  was  very  much  crowded  on 
market  days,  and  those  Friends  who  were  con- 
cerned to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel  from  the 
windows,  had  much  larger  auditories  than  they 
would  have  had  in  their  own  meeting-houses  in 
the  most  peaceful  times. 

Early  in  First  month,  1677,  complaint  having 
been  made  to  the  commissioners  of  the  preaching 
of  Friends  from  the  prison  windows  at  Aberdeen, 
direction  was  given  to  remove  five  of  the  prison- 
ers to  a  place  out  of  the  town,  called  the  chapel. 
These  five  were  Patrick  Livingstone,  George 
Keith,  Robert  Barclay,  John  Skein,  and  Alexan- 
der JafTiay, — probably  those  whose  exhortations 
to  the  people  they  most  feared,  would  tend  to 
make  Quakers  of  them.    The  Provost  and  bailiff 
of  Aberdeen  did  not  relish  this  order,  which  they 
thought  would  give  the  prisoners  removed  there 
better  accommodations.    They  delayed  obeying 
for  a  time,  but  at  last  submitted,  only  substituting 
David  Barclay  for  Patrick  Livingstone.  Those 
sent  to  the  chapel,  however,  were  still  subject  to 
many  privations  and  cruelties  incident  on  the  ill- 
will  of  the  Provost  and  bailiff.    They  were  put 
into  a  little  cold  narrow  place,  which  had  a  great 
door  opening  to  the  Eastern  ocean.    The  room 
was  scarcely  moi'e  than  sufficient  to  hold  their 
beds,  and  there  was  but  one  very  small  window 
to  it,  which  admitted  so  little  light,  that  the  pri- 
soners could  not  at  any  time  see  to  eat  their  pro- 
visions, without  a  candle,  unless  the  great  door 
was  open.    At  the  time  of  opening  the  door,  a 
servant  usually  swept  out  the  room,  and  because 
to  give  him  room  to  work,  some  of  the  prisoners 
at  times  stepped  outside  the  door,  the  Provost 
gave  the  keeper  a  sharp  rebuke  for  letting  them 
have  that  liberty  of  a  few  minutes  breathing  of 
fresh  air.    Thei-e  was  a  chimney  to  the  room, 
and  although  it  was  subject  to  smoke,  the  prison- 
ers needed  some  fire.    They  applied  to  the  gaoler 
for  liberty  to  store  some  turf  or  peat  for  their 
fires,  in  a  little  place  under  the  room  they  occu- 
pied ;  but  he  durst  show  them  no  favour  without 
permission  of  the  Provost.    On  an  application 


suming  to  mention  such  a  thing.  And  on  a  sug- 
gestion of  another  window  being  made  which 
would  admit  light  into  the  room  they  occupied,  he 
rejected  the  proposition  with  indignation. 

Those  in  the  Tolbooth  at  Aberdeen  were  still 
more  barbarously  treated,  and  application  was 
made  by  many  citizens  to  the  magistrates,  that 
to  save  their  lives,  which  the  physicians  declared 
were  in  apparent  danger  by  their  close  confine- 
ment, they  might  be  removed  to  a  large  room 
in  the  chapel.  Hut  the  Provost  and  bailiff  oppos- 
ed the  measure.  The  bailiff  said,  "he  would 
pack  them  like  salmon  in  a  barrel;  and  though 
they  stood  as  close  as  the  fingers  on  his  hands, 
yet  they  should  have  no  more  room;  and  that  if 
they  had  not  room  in  the  chambers,  they  might 
lie  on  the  stairs."  The  stairs  which  he  suggested 
as  a  lodging  place  were  very  steep,  and  so  narrow 
that  it  was  difficult  for  two  to  pass  on  them. 

Several  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  those 
in  power  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners;  and  when 
on  the  3d  of  ihe  Second  month,  1677,  the  com- 
missioners again  met  at  Elian,  many  persons 
appeared  before  them  who  gave  testimony  to  the 
cruelty  with  which  Friends  were  confined.  The 
bailiff  endeavoured  to  excuse  the  proceedings  at 
Aberdeen,  on  the  false  pretence  that  ihey  had  no 
room  to  afford  them  better  accommodation.  The 
council,  however,  directed  that  several,  amongst 
whom  John  Skein  was  one,  should  be  taken  to 
Bamff,  The  balance  of  the  prisoners  were  to  be 
sent  to  their  own  duellings,  where  they  were  to 
be  under  confinement,  and  not  at  liberty  to  hold 
meetings  in  their  own  houses,  or  attend  any  meet- 
ings which  those  in  authority  deemed  unlawful, 
under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  When 
set  at  liberty  under  the  order,  they  answered, 
"  We  accept  our  liberty,  but  as  to  the  restrictions 
enjoined,  we  shall  act  as  vve  see  proper." 

Those  who  were  imprisoned  at  Bamff  were  de- 
livered to  the  sheriff  to  be  taken  there,  and  were 
in  his  custody  when  the  following  circumstances 
occurj-ed.  The  king's  council  at  Edinburg,  held 
the  day  after  the  commissioners  had  set  at  Elian, 
having  had  the  hard  usage  of  the  Friends  at  Aber- 
deen brought  before  them,  issued  an  order  which, 
after  some  general  directions,  commanded  the 
"  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  to  provide  the  prisoners 
with  convenient  rooms  for  their  imprisonment,  so 
as  that  they  may  be  accommodated  with  neces- 
saries." 

When  this  order  reached  Aberdeen,  a  hot  con- 
tention sprung  up  between  the  sheriff  and  the 
magistrates.  They  directed  him  to  take  the  pri- 
soners to  Bamff,  he  insisting  that  the  order  of 
council  bore  drtte  after  the  other,  and  pressed  the 
magistrates  to  obey.  The  dispute  grew  warm, 
and  neither  would  touch  the  prisoners.  Whilst 
they  were  entering  formal  protests  at  law  against 
each  other,  the  Friends  finding  themselves  at  lib- 
erty, although  as  yet  nominally  in  bonds,  inas- 
much as  neither  sheriff  nor  magistrate  would  take 
charge  of  them,  "  went  before  a  public  notary, 
and  entered  their  protests  respecting  the  proceed- 
ings, and  thereupon  also  protested,  that  themselves 
were  freemen,  and  should  pass  away  on  their 
lawful  occasions." 

Thus  John  Skein  and  his  companions  went  to 
their  places  of  abode,  or  wherever  they  saw  fit, 
on  the  9th  of  Second  month.  The  Friends  con- 
fined at  Aberdeen  were  soon  all  at  liberty ;  but 
the  vindictive  spirit  roused  against  them  was  not 
allayed,  and  suffering  appeared  to  be  the  portion 
of  divers  of  ihem. 

Joseph  Besse  says,  "  It  was  a  received  obser- 
vation among  this  people,  that  during  the  time  of 
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their  deepest  suffering  at  Aberdeen,  they  found 
the  favour  of  God  tittending  them,  and  His  hand 
of  providence  preserving  tliem,  so  that  not  only 
their  spirits  were  continued  cheerful,  praising  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  their  most  grievous  afflictions, 
but  also  their  bodies  kept  in  health  and  strength, 
under  the  most  unhoalihy  confinement,  beyond 
all  human  probability  or  expectation.  And  even 
the  malice  of  their  adversaries  became,  againsi 
their  own  wills,  subservient  to  the  spreading  the 
doctrine  of  Truth,  which  they  were  called  to  bear, 
and  even  their  close  imprisonment,  on  purpose  to 
prevent  their  preaching,  was  made  a  means  oi 
many  blessed  opportunities,  to  promote  what  was 
the  aim  and  design  of  their  adversaries  therein  to 
hinder.  And  that  during  this  persecution,  their 
appointed  meetings  in  that  town  were  not  only 
constantly  held  at  the  usual  times,  but  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  number  of  persons  attending  them  ; 
for  the  women,  whose  husbands  were  frequently 
shut  up  in  prison,  failed  not,  with  their  children, 
to  assemble  themselves  together  for  the  worship 
of  God  at  the  stated  time  and  place.  Which  con- 
stancy of  theirs,  with  the  accession  of  other  per- 
sons out  of  the  country,  and  the  returning  ol  the 
prisoners  as  soon  and  as  often  as  any  of  them 
were  released,  so  far  disappointed  the  persecuting 
magistrates,  that  they  were  not  able  to  prevent  the 
holding  of  any  one  of  the  public  assemblies  of  this 
people,  during  the  whole  course  of  this  persecution. 

"  Moreover  the  sufferers,  to  their  exceeding 
great  consolation,  did  especially  remark,  that  to 
encourage  them  to  be  faithful  and  constant,  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  in 
a  more  than  ordinary  manner  manifest  among 
them,  insomuch  that  their  prison-house  was  turn- 
ed into  an  house  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  the 
aboundings  of  the  love  of  God  did  enlarge  their 
hearts,  and  enable  them  to  utter  and  sound  forth 
his  Truth  to  the  reaching  and  convincing  of  many 
souls,  and  even  to  the  amazement  of  their  ene- 
mies; until  at  length  the  hands  of  their  persecu- 
tors became  weakened,  some  of  them  being  re- 
moved by  sudden  death  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
and  the  priests  George  Meldrum,  John  Meiizies, 
and  William  Mitchell,  one  of  them  by  death,  and 
the  other  two  by  law,  deprived  of  their  power, 
and  silenced  from  preaching; — the  Lord  ol  Hud- 
da,  who  had  threatened  by  his  own  authority  to 
pull  down  their  meeting-house,  turned  out  of  liis 
officer  ol"  chancellorship, — and  Jumes  Sharp,  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  so  called,  whom  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Aberdeen  made  use  of  as  their  prin- 
cipal instrument,  by  his  power  in  council,  to  crush 
the  Quakers,  and  suppress  their  meetings,  most 
inhumanly  and  barbarously  murdered  by  some 
wicked  presbyterians,  who  waylaid  him  as  he 
passed  by  in  his  coach  and  six,  and  assassinated 
him,  calling  him  an  apostate,  a  betrayer,  and  a 
persecutor. 

"This  remarkable  concurrence  of  so  many 
unusual  and  extraordinary  events  wliich  belell  tlie 
principal  instruments  of  their  sufferings,  was  ob- 
served and  acknowledged  by  tiiose  who  in  Chris- 
tian constancy  and  |)atlence  under  oppression, 
quietly  expected  the  Lord's  appointed  lime  Ibr 
their  delivercnce,  as  manilest  tokens  ol"  Ins  dis- 
pleasure revealed  against  their  op|)oscrs,  and  gra- 
dually tending  to  restrain  liie  remainder  ol"  men's 
wrath  ngninsi  the  innocent  suflerers,  and  in  due 
season  lo  obtain  their  relief;  which  was  shortly 
after  effected." 

On  the  4ih  day  of  the  Ninth  month,  1679,  the 
religious  meetings  of  Friends  nl  Aberdeen,  were 
for  the  last  time  disturbed,  and  many  Friends 
among  whom  John  Skein  was  one,  were  taken  to 
prison.    In  three  hours  they  were  all  discharged. 

Besse  adds,  "  From  which  time  their  religious 


assemblies  were  held  at  Aberdeen  without  moles- 
tation from  the  magistrates,  who,  having  abun- 
dantly proved  the  patience  and  constancy  of  this 
people  in  religiously  assembling  to  worship  God, 
to  be  such  as  their  utmost  force  and  cruelty  could 
not  conquer,  forbore  at  length  to  repeat  their 
fruitless  attempts,  and  quietly  permitted  what 
they  were  fully  convinced  their  power  was  unable 
to  prevent." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

HAVE  I  DONE  WHAT  I  COULD! 
I  cannot  draw  the  warrior's  sword  ; 

I  would  not  if  I  could — 
I  may  not  give  tlie  thunder  word, 

To  drench  the  field  with  blood : 
But  I  may  act  a  warrior's  part, 
■VVithin  that  listed  field — the  heart. 

My  path  leads  not  through  foreigu  lands, 

O'er  mountain,  waste,  or  lea; 
I  wander  not  with  pilgrim  bands  ; 

Nor  care  the  world  to  see  ; 
There  may  be  gems  of  art  in  Rome, 
But  I  have  choicer  gems  at  home. 

I  cannot  plead  with  fervid  tongue, 

Nor  strike  the  minstrel's  lyre  ; 
Or  blend  its  magic  tones  with  song. 

To  set  the  soul  on  fire ; 
But  I  may  breathe  a  still  small  voice, 
To  make  some  aching  heart  rejoice. 

'Tis  not  for  me  to  paint  the  scene, 

The  artist's  brush  portrays — 
The  laughing  hill,  the  meadow  green, 

The  sun's  cloud-softened  rays  ; 
But,  surely,  I  a  sketch  may  paint 
Of  scenes  to  glad  yon  lonely  saint. 

■  The  sculptor's  chisel  is  not  mine, 

Nor  mine  to  mould  the  clay  ; 
Or  make  the  Parian  marble  shine 

As  with  Promethean  ray ; 
But  is  there  no  rude  shapeless  heart 
On  which  to  try  the  sculptor's  art? 

I  am  not  skill'd  to  heal  disease, 

To  set  the  fractured  limb  ; 
I  cannot  strait  the  crippled  knees, 

Or  clear  the  eye-ball  dim  ; 
But  I  may  ply  that  art  divine, 
The  art  to  pour  the  "  oil  and  wine." 

I  have  not  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  skill, 

To  broadcast  all  around  ; 
The  world's  wide  field  I  may  not  till, 

Nor  sow  its  fallow  ground; 
But  little  spots  are  here  and  there, 
AVliioh  I  may  weed  of  grief  or  care. 

The  man  of  learning  and  of  parts 

Soars  far  above  my  path  ; 
I  cannot  cope  with  stately  hearts, 

Who  scorn  my  ember  hearth  ; 
Be  mine  while  in  this  dreary  wild 
The  lot  to  bless  the  poor  man's  child. 


PRAYER  FOR  THE  ILL  AT  EASE. 
When  sickly  thoughts  or  jarring  nerves  invade 
My  morning  sunshine  or  niy  evening  shade  ; 
When  the  dark  mood  careers  without  control, 
And  fear  and  faintncss  gather  on  my  soul, 
0  Lord,  whose  word  is  power,  whose  gifts  is  peace, 
Bid  my  spent  bosom's  tides  and  tempests  cease : 
Bid  thy  bleat  Jesus  walk  a  stormier  sea 
Than  ever  chafed  the  azure  Galilee ; 
Or,  if  too  soon  my  spirit  craves  for  case ; 
Hallow  the  sufl'ering  that  thy  love  decrees: 
Work  my  soul's  faith  from  out  my  body's  fears, 
And  let  me  count  my  triumj)!!  in  my  tears. 

Lord  Carlisle. 


If  we  look  around  and  mark  the  excesses  of 
luxury,  the  costly  diversions,  and  the  intemperate 
dissipation  in  which  numbers  of  professing  Chris- 
tians indulge  themselves,  can  any  stretch  of  can- 
dour, can  even  that  lender  sentiment  bv  which 


we  are  enjoined  "  to  hope"  and  to  "  believe  all 
things,"  enable  us  to  hope  and  believe  that  all  are 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence, 
merely  because  we  see  them  perform  some  casual 
acts  of  charity,  which  the  spirit  of  the  world  caa 
contrive  to  make  extremely  compatible  with  a  vo. 
luptuous  life;  and  the  cost  of  which,  after  all 
bears  but  little  proportion  to  that  of  any  one  vice, 
or  even  vanity  I — Selected, 


From  the  Aniiual  Monitor  for  1854. 

JOSEPH  WATSON. 


Joseph  Watson,  of  Cockermouth,  an  elder,  de 
ceased  Twelfih  month  28,  1852,  aged  68  years. 

This  dear  Friend,  whose  peacelul  close  we  are 
recording,  filled,  for  many  years,  the  station  of  an 
elder  in  the  church,  well  esteemed,  fully  alive  W 
Its  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  mindful  of  iha 
apostolic  exhortation,  "Take  heed  therelbre  un!c 
yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  th 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers." 

Fie  had  very  humble  views  of  his  own  Chris 
lian  attainments,  and  was  fearful  of  any  meri 
being  ascribed  to  the  creature,  often  expressing 
with  much  feeling,  that  to  him  belonged  nothing  but 
blushingand  conlusion  of  face;  "  To  the  Lord  alon« 
belongeth  righteousness."  During  a  protractec 
illness,  and  gradual  prostration  of  bodily  strength 
he  had  at  seasons  to  experience  depressing  i"eel 
ings,  and  some  mental  conflicts;  but  through  all 
he  found  a  sure  refuge  in  the  free  mercy  of  Goc 
in  Christ  Jesus,  which  enabled  him  to  hold  fas 
his  confidence,  and  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience 
and  in  meek  and  hopeful  trust.  On  one  of  thes( 
occasions,  he  was  heard  thus  to  supplicate:  "( 
my  Savour,  be  thou  my  rock  and  my  refuge 
Thou  art  riches  in  poverty,  a  never  failing  hel| 
in  every  time  of  need." 

At  another  time  of  great  exhaastion,  he  calml 
observed  to  his  surrounding  family,  "  The  doctor 
can  do  nothing  for  me,  but  there  is  a  great  Phy 
sician  who  can.  Yes,  'there  is  balm  in  Gilead 
there  is  a  Physician  there;'"  and  then  he  fervenl 
ly  prayed,  "  O  God  !  send  thy  guardian  angel  ti 
conduct  me  across  the  billowy  waters;  and  whei 
I  pass  through  the  datk  valley,  enlighten  me  will 
thy  countenance,  and  land  me  on  that  happ^ 
shore,  where  all  is  peace,  and  bliss  forevermore* 
Again,  when  in  great  suffering,  he  exclaimed 
"Oh  1  what  shall  1  do? — rest  myself  on  the  boson 
of  Jesus." 

Reviving  a  little,  he  gave  explicit  directions  re 
specting  some  outward  arrangements,  and  the 
added,"!  have  nothing  more  to  say,  nothin, 
more  to  think  of  but  my  adorable  Redeemer,  ani 
1  believe  1  can  fully  adopt  the  language,  '  My  dea 
partner  will  be  cared  ibr,  my  children  provide| 
Ibr,  and  there  is  a  place  prepared  for  me, — 
place  of  rest.' "  Then,  addressing  his  dear  wi( 
and  children,  he  said  :  "  When  this  does  tak 
place,  1  know  it  will  be  painful  to  you,  but  1  hop 
you  will  be  resigned  with  a  Christian  resigns 
lion." 

To  a  near  relative  he  said  :  "  I  have  often  t 
traverse  dreary  deserts;  but  at  other  times,  I  ar 
favoured  with  sweet  glimpses  of  Canaan.  I  wis 
we  could  all  be  mote  concerned  to  number  ou 
blessings,  than  to  murmur  at  our  trials  ;  how  muc 
better  it  would  be  Ibr  us."  After  sendinjr  mes 
sages  ol"  love  and  encouragement  to  his  abser! 
Iriends,  he  thus  supplicated  Ibr  himself,  "O  b 
pleased  to  send  me  a  little  helj)  out  of  thy  sanctii 
ary  my  gracious  Saviour!  Help  is  laid  upo 
Thee.  Assist  me  to  bear  all,  until  thou  art  pleas; 
cd  lo  say,  it  is  enough."  Again,  "  Grant  me  i 
little  of  ihy  peace,  O  Father,  and  faith  and  pa 
lience;  O  my  sweet  Saviour,  whether  in  life  o 
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lath,  in  pain  or  otlierwise,  enable  me  to  say, 
iiy  holy  blessed  will  be  done." 
kij^  Whilst  often  concerned  to  approach  the  Divine 
otstool  as  an  humble  suppliant  for  pardon  and 
ifgiveness,  a  clear  sense  of  the  mercy  of  God  in 
hrist  Jesus  extended  to  him,  prompted  the  ejacu- 
tiofl,  "  Praises !  praises !  O  to  praise,  adore, 
lagnify  and  extol  Thy  name,  who,  with  the  Son 
f  thy  love  alone  art  worthy,  through  the  count- 
iss  ages  of  eternity  1" 

Twelfth  month  23d.  In  the  evening  after  a 
me  of  great  suffering,  he  said,  "  I  am  afraid  I 
m  not  yet  sufficiently  brought  down  into  the 
alley  of  humiliation." 

Early  the  following  morning  he  was  engaged 
»  supplication,  that  his  sins  might  be  blotted  out, 
nd  his  confidence  a  little  renewed.    How  com- 
)rting  to  the  weary,  exercised  pilgrim,  to  feel  in 
jfil  le  time  of  extremity,  that  the  prayer  of  faith  is 
till  regarded  with  acceptance  by  a  compassion- 
te  Lord  and  Saviour!    In  the  evening  he  said, 
I  have  now  a  pleasant  prospect;  I  feel  a  little 
ncouraged.    Amidst  all  our  trials  and  sufferings, 
lere  is  One  who  is  able  to  save,  and  mighty  to 
eliver,  to  the  uttermost.    To  think  of  the  love  of 
\'\  lur  dear  Saviour!  to  come  down  to  die  for  us 
oor  sinners."    After  a  few  more  conflicts  of  na- 
ure,  a  few  more  trials  and  provings  of  faith,  the 
•i  lear  prospect  of  the  heavenly  City  opened  before 
lim,  when  he  thus  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings : 
No  more  pain,  no  more  sufiering ;  but  all  joy, 
)eace,  and  harmony ;  all  singing  praises  to  the 
jord  God  and  the  Lamb.    No  need  of  the  sun, 
era  10  need  of  the  moon,  no  need  of  the  stars,  for  the 
ikti  'lory  of  the  Lord  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb 
the  light  thereof." 

A  while  afterwards  he  said,  "  1  have  been  fa- 
in iroured  with  a  glimpse  of  the  saints  clothed  in  white 
garments,  and  I  feel  that  through  adorable  mercy 
Inij  [  shall  be  permitted  to  join  them  in  singing  eternal 
icm  pfaises." 

-  After  sending  messages  of  Christian  counsel  to 
lid  isome  dear  friends,  he  said,  "  I  do  feel  desirous  of 
(fi'lnot  saying  too  much,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  carry 
;(l  anything  away  with  me  that  I  ought  to  express. 
»1  il  have  a  hope,  that  I  may,  through  the  unbounded 
Id  imercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  my  adorable  Re- 
Iff  (deemer  and  Intercessor  with  the  Father,  be  receiv- 
*  ed  into  rest;  but  mind  it  is  all  through  the  mercy 
I  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus;  1  have  nothing,  it  is  all 
-    in  mercy." 

When  rapidly  sinking,  he  was  heard  to  say, 
is  i"  0  where  am  1  ? — on  my  heavenward  journey 
il  land  a  little  before  his  close,  he  thus  supplicated, 
k  i"  Almighty  Father,  may  it  please  thee  to  take  me 
;i[  ito  thyself;  but  O  give  me  patience  to  bear  all, 
iiri  i  and  to  wait  thy  time."  Soon  after  he  peacefully 
ffi  I  passed  away. 


error.  Love  and  good-will  must  mark  the  course 
of  all  who  availingly  labour  in  the  cause  of  refor- 
mation in  the  church.  These  are  the  weapons  of 
the  Christian's  warfare,  whereby  through  faith  he 
is  enabled  to  triumph  over  all  the  power  of  death 
and  darkness,  not  only  in  himself,  but  in  the 
church. 

It  is  gratifying  to  behold  the  apparent  increase 
of  love  and  forbearance  among  our  members,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  continue,  until, 
through  the  effectual  working  of  the  Spirit  of 
grace  in  our  hearts,  we  may  become  united  in 
the  one  body,  of  which  Christ  only  is  the  head. 
If  we  are  preserved  in  patience  under  the  trials 
through  which  we  are  called  to  pass,  on  account 
of  the  departures  from  primitive  faith,  and  willing 
to  forgive,  even  as  we  are  forgiven,  the  fruits  of 
our  chastisements  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  seen 
in  the  hastening  of  the  time  of  rejoicing  in  the 
oneness  of  feeling  and  purpose  to  which  we  are 
called. 

As  it  has  been  by  little  and  little,  that  some 
have  swerved  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  by  leaning  to  their  own  understandings, 
so  the  restoration  of  these  will  be  a  gradual  work 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  patient  and  for- 
bearing labour,  the  result  of  which  is  already 
manifest  in  the  measure  of  harmony  now  preva- 
lent. But  notwithstanding  the  favourable  change 
which  is  progressing,  our  only  safety  is  in  con 
tinual  watchfulness  unio  prayer,  lest  we  enter 
into  temptation,  and  thereby  retard  the  advance 
of  Truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth. 

We  are  consiantly  assailed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  tempting  us  to  forsake  our  first  love,  by 
conforming  to  the  doctrines,  manners  and  fashions 
of  those  who  have  not  been  redeemed  therefrom, 
so  that  from  our  warfare  there  is  no  discharge, 
but  we  are  to  use  all  diligence  to  make  our  calling 
and  election  sure,  redeeming  the  time  because  the 
days  are  evil.  "  Greater  is  He  that  is  in  us,  than 
he  that  is  in  the  world,"  and  He  will  give  us  the 
victory  over  all  enmity  as  our  confidence  is  in 
Him  alone,  so  that  in  the  bond  of  perfectness  we 
may  become  one  in  Him  who  is  head  over  all 
things  to  his  own  church. 

But  there  is  a  faith  which  is  overcome  by  the 
world,  in  which  we  are  led  to  seek  honour  one  of 
another,  preferring  the  praise  of  men  to  the  testi- 
mony of  a  good  conscience,  which  can  only  be 
maintained,  by  keeping  a  single  eye  to  the  Truth, 
without  respect  of  persons.  And  in  the  fostering 
of  this  outward  faith,  the  love  of  the  creature 
comes  to  usurp  the  place  of  that  true  love  to  God 
which  would  enable  us  to  do  his  will  in  single- 
ness of  heart,  loving  Him  above  all,  and  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves. 


For  "Tlie  Friend.' 

,  i  CHARITY  AND  FORGIVENESS. 

!i  I    The  Tioble  testimony  which  was  borne  in  our 
late  Yearly  Meeting  to  these  cardinal  and  essen- 
tial virtues,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  soon  forgotten, 
;i;  I  for  they  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  Christian 
I  I  fellowship  and  unity,  and  are  perfectly  compatible 
with  firmness  in  opposing  error.    The  endeavour 
i  !  to  comprehend  and  perform  the  things  of  the  Spi- 
]i  i  rit,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  creature,  has  always 
115  >  been  an  occasion  of  concern  with  the  upright  in 
s:  I  heart ;  and  the  jarring  effect  thereof  has  been 
greatly  lamented  in  our  religious  Society ;  but 
the  unauthorized  and  unlawful  strivings  of  the 
will  of  man  against  it,  never  have,  and  never  can 
be  crowned.    "The  wrath  of  man  workeih  not 
the  righteousness  of  God;"  and  nothing  short  of 
the  pure  and  peaceable  wisdom  of  Truth,  can  ever 
enable  us  effectually  to  oppose  the  current  of 


The  Meteoric  Circles. — M.  Petit,  director  of  the 
observatory  of  Toulouse,  has  communicated  the 
following  note  to  the  journals  of  that  place:  "  The 
earth  is  at  this  moment  entering  into  one  of  the 
numerous  meteoric  circles,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  for  some  years  admitted  by  astronomers. 
It  will  remain  there  until  the  14th  or  15th  instant. 
Some  of  the  planetary  corpuscules,  near  which 
we  are  about  to  pass,  are  of  very  considerable 
dimensions;  one  of  them,  for  instance,  as  large 
as  the  Capitole  of  Toulouse,  was,  in  1807,  turned 
from  its  route  by  the  action  of  the  earth,  and  fell 
in  America.  At  other  times,  in  1801,  1803, 
1807,  1813,  &c.,  their  passage  manifested  itself 
by  showers  of  dust  or  fragments  of  stones.  These 
exceptional  falls  will,  however,  only  produce  very 
insignificant  effects  on  the  earth  ;  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  small  stars  which  we  approach 
need  inspire  us  with  no  alarm.  It  only  excites 
pure  curiosity." 


A  Brief  Account  concerning  the  People  called 
Quakers,  in  reference  to  Principle,  Doctrine, 
and  Practice  ;  as  held  and  maintained  by  them 
unitedly  at  their  origin.  Written  about  the 
year  1676,  by  Isaac  Peningtox,  a  minister 
amongst  them, 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and 
see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way, 
and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls." 

 jEKEillAH  vi.  10. 

We  are  a  People  of  God's  gathering  who  (many 
of  us)  had  long  waited  for  his  appearance  and 
had  undergone  great  distress  for  want  thereof. 

Quest. — But  some  may  say,  What  appearance 
of  the  great  God  and  Saviour  did  ye  want? 

Ans. — We  wanted  the  presence  and  power  of 
his  Spirit  to  be  inwardly  manifested  in  our  spirits. 
We  had  (as  I  may  say)  what  we  could  gather 
from  the  letter,  and  endeavoured  to  practice  what 
we  could  read  in  the  letter:  but  we  wanted  the 
power  from  on  high,  we  wanted  life,  we  wanted 
the  presence  and  fellowship  of  our  Beloved :  we 
wanted  the  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  seed  and 
kingdom,  and  an  entrance  into  it,  and  the  holy 
dominion  and  reign  of  the  Lord  of  life  over  the 
flesh,  over  sin  and  death  in  us. 

Quest. — How  did  God  appear  to  you  ? 
Ans. — The  Sun  of  righteousness  did  arise  in 
us,  the  day  spring  from  on  high,  the  morning 
star  did  visit  us,  insomuch  that  we  did  as  really 
see  and  feel  the  light  and  brightness  of  the  inward 
day  in  our  spirits,  as  ever  we  felt  the  darkness  of 
the  inward  night. 

Quest. — How  did  God  gather  you  ? 
Ans. — By  the  voice  of  his  Son,  by  the  arm  of 
his  Son,  by  the  virtue  of  his  Son's  light  and  life 
inwardly  revealed  and  working  in  our  hearts. 
This  loosed  us  inwardly  from  the  darkness,  from 
the  bonds  of  sin  and  iniquity,  from  the  power  of 
the  destroyer,  and  turned  our  minds  inwardly  to- 
wards our  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  mind  his  inward 
appearance,  his  inward  shinings,  his  inward  quick- 
enings;  all  which  were  fresh  from  God,  and  full 
of  virtue.  And  as  we  came  to  be  sensible  of 
them,  join  to  them,  receive  and  give  up  to  them, 
we  came  to  partake  of  their  virtue,  and  to  witness 
the  rescuing  and  redeeming  of  our  souls  thereby. 
So  that  by  hearing  the  Son's  voice  and  following 
him,  we  came  to  find  him  the  way  to  the  Father, 
and  to  be  gathered  home  by  Him  to  the  Father's 
house,  where  is  bread  enough,  and  mansions  of 
rest  and  peace  for  all  the  children  of  the  Most  High. 

Now,  as  touching  the  blessed  principle  of  Truth, 
which  we  have  had  experience  of,  and  testify  to 
(for  how  can  we  conceal  so  rich  a  treasure  and 
be  faithful  to  God,  or  bear  true  good-will  to  men?) 
it  is  no  new  thing  in  itself,  though  of  late  more 
clearly  revealed,  and  the  minds  of  men  more 
clearly  directed  and  guided  to  it  than  in  former 
aiies.  It  is  no  other  than  that  which  Christ  him- 
self  abundantly  preached,  who  preached  the  king- 
dom, who  preached  the  Truth  which  makes  free, 
and  that  under  many  parables  and  resemblances; 
sometimes  of  a  little  seed,  at  others  of  a  pearl  or 
hid  treasure;  sometimes  of  a  leaven  or  salt,  and 
again  of  a  lost  piece  of  silver,  &c.  Now  what  is 
this,  and  where  is  it  to  be  found?  What  is  this 
which  is  like  a  little  seed,  a  pearl,  &c.  What  is 
the  field?  Is  it  not  the  world,  and  is  not  the 
world  set  in  man's  heart?  What  is  the  house 
which  is  to  be  swept,  and  the  candle  lighted  in  ? 
Is  it  not  that  house,  or  heart,  where  the  many 
enemies  are?  A  man's  enemies,  saith  Christ,  are 
those  of  his  own  house.  Indeed  the  testimony 
concerning  this  was  precious  to  us;  but  the  find- 
ing and  experiencing  the  thing  testified  of,  to  be 
according  to  the  testimony,  was  much  more  so, 
I  And  this  we  say  in  perfect  truth  of  heart,  and  in 
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most  tender  love  to  the  souls  of  people,  that  who 
ever  tries,  shall  find  this  little  thing,  this  little 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  a  kingdom,  to  be  a 
pearl,  to  be  heavenly  treasure,  to  be  the  leaven  of 
life,  leavening  the  heart  wilh  life,  and  with  the 
most  precious  oil  and  ointment  of  healing  and 
salvation.  So  that  we  testify  to  no  new  thing, 
but  to  the  Truth  and  grace  which  was  from  the 
beginning  ;  which  was  always  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  and  dispensed  by  Him  in  all 
ages  and  generations,  whereby  He  quickened,  re- 
newed and  changed  the  heart  of  the  true  believers 
in  his  inward  and  spiritual  appearance  in  them, 
thereby  destroying  their  enemies,  and  thus  deliv- 
ering them  from  them.    Fon  indeed  there  is 

NO  SAVING  THE  CREATURE,  WITHOUT  DESTROY- 
ING THAT  IN  THE  CREATURE,  WHICH  BRINGS 
SPIRITUAL    DEATH    AND    DESTRUCTION  UPON  IT. 

Israel  of  old  was  saved  by  the  destroying  of  their 
outward  enemies  ;  and  Israel  now  (the  new  Israel, 
the  inward  Israel)  is  saved  by  the  destruction  of 
their  inward  enemies.  Oh  !  that  people  would  come 
out  of  their  own  wisdom  and  wait  for  God's  wis- 
dom, that  in  it  they  might  come  to  see  the  glory, 
the  excellency,  the  exceeding  rich  virtue  and  trea- 
sures of  life,  that  are  wrapped  up  in  this  principle 
or  seed  of  life;  and  so  might  receive  it,  give  up 
to  it  and  come  to  partake  thereof. 

And  as  touching  doctrines,  we  have  no  new 
doctrines  to  hold  forth.  The  doctrines  held  forth 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  doctrines  that  we 
believe.  And  this  doth  farther  seal  to  us  our  be- 
lief of  this  principle,  because  we  find  it  a  key  by 
which  God  openeth  the  Scriptures  to  us  and  giveth 
U8  the  living  sense  and  evidence  of  them  in  our 
hearts.  We  see  and  have  felt  in  it  to  whom  the 
curse  and  wrath  belong;  and  to  whom  the  love, 
mercy,  peace,  blessings,  and  precious  promises 
belong ;  and  we  have  been  led  by  God's  Holy 
Spirit  and  power,  through  the  judgments  to  the 
mercy  and  to  the  partaking  of  the  precious  pro- 
mises. So  that  why  should  we  publish  any  new 
faith,  or  any  new  doctrines?  Indeed  we  have 
none  to  publish;  but  all  our  aim  is  to  bring  men 
to  the  ancient  principle  of  Truth,  and  to  the  right 
understanding  and  practice  of  the  ancient  apos- 
tolic doctrine  and  holy  faith,  once  delivered  to 
the  saints. 

Head-notions  do  but  cause  disputes,  but  heart- 
knowledge,  heart-experience,  sense  of  the  living 
power  of  God  inwardly,  the  evidence  and  demon- 
stration of  his  Spirit  in  the  inward  parts,  put  an 
end  to  disputes,  and  set  men  upon  the  inward  tra- 
vail and  exercise  of  Spirit,  by  that  which  is  new 
and  living,  which  avails  with  God.  Now  where- 
as many  are  oflended  at  us,  because  we  do  not 
more  preach  doctrinal  points  or  the  history  ol 
Christ,  as  touching  his  death,  resurrection,  ascen- 
sion, &ic.,  but  that  our  declaration  and  testimony 
is  chiefly  concerning  a  principle  to  direct  and 
guide  men's  minds  thereto;  m  order  to  give  u 
plain  account  of  this  thing,  as  it  plcaseth  the 
Lord  to  open  my  heart  at  this  time  in  love  and 
good-will  to  satisfy  and  remove  prejudices  where 
they  may  exist :  thus  it  is  in  briel^ — 

First,  that  which  God  Imlh  given  us  the  expe- 
rience of  (after  our  great  loss  in  the  literal  know- 
ledge of  things)  and  that  wiiich  he  hath  given  us 
to  testify  of,  is  ilie  mystery,  the  hidden  life,  the 
inward  and  spiritual  appearance  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  revealing  his  power  inward- 
ly, destroying  enemies  inwardly,  and  working  his 
work  inwardly  in  the  heart.  Oh  I  this  was  the 
joylul  sound  to  our  souls,  even  the  tidings  of  the 
arising  of  that  inward  lite  and  power  winch  could 
do  this.  Now  (his  spiritual  appearance  of  liis, 
was  after  his  appearance  in  the  llesh  and  is  the 
standing  and  lasting  dispensation  of  the  Gospel, 


even  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  his  Spirit  and 
power  inwardly  in  the  hearts  of  his.  So  that  in 
minding  this,  and  being  faithful  in  this  respect, 
we  mind  our  peculiar  work  and  are  faithful  in  that 
which  God  hath  peculiarly  called  us  to  and  re- 
quireth  of  us. 

Secondly.  There  is  not  that  need  of  publish 
ing  the  other  which  formerly  existed.  The  histo- 
rical relation  concerning  Christ  is  generally  be 
lieved  and  received  by  all  sorts  that  pretend  to 
Christianity.  His  death,  his  mir.acles,  his  resur- 
rection, ascension,  and  intercession  are  generally 
believed  by  all  people  ;  but  the  mystery  they  miss 
of;  the  hidden  life  they  are  not  acquainted  with, 
but  are  alienated  from  the  lite  of  God,  in  the  midst 
of  their  literal  owning  and  acknowledging  of  these 
things. 

Thirdly.  The  knowledge  of  these,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  mystery,  is  not  sufficient  to 
bring  them  unto  God  ;  for  many  setup  that  which 
they  gather  and  comprehend  from  the  relation 
concerning  the  thing,  instead  of  the  thing  itself, 
and  so  never  come  to  a  sense  of  their  need  of  the 
thing  itself,  nay,  not  so  far  as  rightly  to  seek 
after  it. 

And  so  many  are  builders,  and  many  built  up 
very  high  in  religion,  in  a  way  of  notion  and 
practice,  without  acquaintance  with  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  without  the  true  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  foundation  and  corner-stone.  My 
meaning  is,  they  have  a  notion  of  Christ  to  be  the 
rock,  a  notion  of  him  to  be  the  foundation  stone; 
but  never  come  livingly  to  feel  Him  to  be  the 
ock,  to  feel  him  to  be  the  foundation  stone,  in- 
wardly laid  in  their  hearts,  and  themselves  made 
living  stones  in  Him,  and  built  upon  Him,  the 
main  and  fundamental  stone.  Where  is  this  to 
be  felt  but  within?  And  they  that  feel  this  with- 
in, do  not  they  feel  Christ  within?  And  can  any 
that  feel  Christ  within,  deny  him  to  be  the  strength 
of  life,  the  hope  of  glory  within  them?  Well,  it 
is  true,  once  again  "  The  stone  which  the  builders 
refused"  (Christ  within,  the  builders  of  this  age 
refuse)  "  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner,"  who 
knits  together  his  sanctified  body,  his  living  body, 
the  church,  in  this  our  day,  more  gloriously  than 
in  the  former  ages  and  generations,  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

(To  be  concIudedO 


Recent  Babylonian  Discoveries. 
Writing  to  the  London  Athenaum,  from  Bag- 
dad, under  date  January  25lh,  of  the  present  year, 
Colonel  Rawlinson  says: 

"  I  hasten  to  communicate  a  discovery  which  I 
have  recently  made  in  Babylonian  history,  and 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  scriptural 
illustration. 

"Mr.  J.  Taylor,  who  has  been  employed  dur- 
ing the  winter,  in  conducting  the  British  Museum 
excavations  in  Southern  Chalda^a  under  my  su- 
perintendence, has  lately  disinterred  a  number  of 
clay  cylinders  in  the  ruins  of  Um-Queer — (the 
ancient  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  near  the  modern 
Arab  capital  of  Sook-ess-Sliookh  on  the  Eu- 
phrates.) Two  of  these  cylinders  have  already 
reached  me,  and  I  have  found  them  to  contain  a 
memorial  of  the  works  executed  by  Nabonidus, 
(the  last  king  of  Babylon,)  in  Southern  Chaldasa. 
They  describe,  among  otlier  things,  the  restora- 
tion of  temples,  originally  built  by  iIm3  Chaldaaan 
monarchs,  at  least  1000  years  previously,  and 
further  notice  the  rc-openmg  of  canals  dug  by 
Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchadiiczzar.  The  most 
important  fact,  however,  whtch  they  disclose  is, 
thai  the  oldest  son  of  Nabonidus  was  named  Bel- 
shur-ezar,  and  that  he  was  admitted  by  his  father 
to  a  share  iu  the  Government.    This  name  is 


undoubtedly  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel,  and  thi 
furnishes  us  with  a  key  to  the  explanation  of  thi 
great  historical  problem  which  has  hitherto  defif 
solution.  We  can  now  understand  how  Belsha; 
zar,  as  joint  king  with  his  father,  may  have  bee 
Governor  of  Babylon,  when  the  city  was  attacke 
by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and  Persian; 
and  may  have  perished  in  the  assault  which  fo 
lowed  ;  while  Nabonidus,  leading  a  force  to  \\ 
relief  of  the  place,  was  defeated,  and  obliged  1 
take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Borsipp 
(or  Birs-i-Nimrud,)  capitulating,  after  a  short  n 
sistance,  and  being  subsequently  assigned,  accorc 
ing  to  Berosus,  an  honourable  retirement  in  Cai 
mania.  By  the  discovery,  indeed,  of  the  nam 
of  Bel-shar-ezar,  as  appertaining  to  the  son  c 
Nabonidus,  we  are,  for  the  first  time,  enabled  t 
reconcile  authentic  history,  (such  as  it  is  relate 
by  Herodotus  and  Berosus,  and  not  as  we  find 
in  the  romance  of  Xenophon  or  the  fables  of  Cie 
sias,)  with  the  inspired  record  of  Daniel,  whic 
forms  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  religion. 

"  It  may  be  further  of  interest  to  your  numei 
ous  readers,  if  I  append  a  brief  sketch  of  the  me 
morials  of  the  later  Babylonian  monarchs  (subse 
quent  to  the  taking  of  Nineveh)  which  are  no\ 
available  for  the  verification  of  this  portion  of  his 
tory.  Of  the  time  of  Nabopolassar  there  are  ; 
few  tablets  in  the  British  Museum  which  wen 
found  at  Warka,  but  they  furnish  no  historica 
data.  Of  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  (or  Nabuku 
durussur,  as  his  name  is  written  in  Babylonian) 
the  monuments  are  most  extensive.  The  slab  ii 
the  Museum  of  the  East  India  House  gives  a  mi 
nute  account  of  the  various  works  executed  by  th 
King  at  Babylon  and  Borsippa  : — further  details 
referring  to  other  parts  of  Babylonia,  are  furnish 
ed  by  a  cylinder,  now  in  the  possession  of  Si 
Thomas  Phillips,  and  the  inscription  upon  whici 
was  published  a  few  years  back  by  Grotefend,  a 
Hanover.  Materials,  in  fact,  exist  in  the  Muse 
urns  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  for  com 
piling  a  full  account  of  the  domestic  history  o 
Nebuchadnezzar,  though  unfortunately  up  to  th( 
present  time  no  record  has  been  discovered  of  hi; 
foreign  wars.  The  discovery,  however,  of  suci 
a  record  will,  it  is  to  be*  hoped,  reward  the  exer 
tions  now  making  by  the  Assyrian  Fund  Society 
Of  Nebuchadnezzar's  son,  Evil-Merodach,  ihi 
only  relic  which  1  know  is  a  weight  in  the  fora 
of  a  duck,  brought  by  Mr.  Layard  from  Nineveh 
and  now  lying  in  the  British  Museum  (Layard'.- 
'  Nin.  and  Bab.,'  page  600).  Many  bricks  have 
been  lately  found  at  Babylon  by  the  French  Com 
mission,  bearing  the  names  and  titles  of  NerigliS' 
sar,  or  Nergal-Sharezer,  who  succeeded  his  bro^ 
ther-in-law,  Evil-Merodach.  His  genealogy  is 
not  given,  but  he  bears  the  same  title  of  Rag-mag 
(not,  however,  certainly  with  the  signification  ol 
'  Chief  of  the  Magi,')  as  in  Jeremiah  xxxix.  3, 13.1 
The  son  of  Nergal-Sharezer,  LaborosoarchodJ 
who  reigned  only  nine  months,  has  left  no  re-{ 
cords ;  but  of  Nabonidus,  the  last  king,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Berosus,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by 
a  revolution  at  Babylon,  we  are  now  finding  relics 
in  all  quarters.  The  walls  of  Babylon  on  the 
river  face,  erected  by  this  king,  were  completely 
exposed  during  a  recent  fall  of  the  river,  and  the 
bricks  of  which  the  wall  was  composed  were! 
found  to  be  unilormly  stamped  with  his  name  and 
titles.  Tablets  also  dated  at  various  periods  of 
his  reign  up  to  the  sixteenth  year  (according  to 
history  he  reigned  seventeen  years,)  have  been 
(bund  at  Borsippa  and  at  Warka;  and  the  cylin- 
dcrs  and  clay  barrels,  recently  excavated  by  Mr. 
Taylor  amid  the  ruins  of  Ur,  promise  to  furnish 
a  complete  record  of  his  domestic  history.  His 
eldest  son,  as  I  have  stated,  was  named  Bul-shar- 
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;ar  (or  Belshazzar),  and  that  this  prince  or  joint 
iig  was  really  slain  at  the  taking  of  Babylon  by 
yrus,  we  may  infer  from  finding  in  the  Inscrip- 
3n  of  Bisitun  that  the  impostor  who  caused  the 
abylonians  to  revolt  against  Darius  Hystapes, 
id  who  personated  the  heir  to  the  throne,  did 
jt  take  the  name  of  the  eldest  son  of  Nabonidus 
el-shar-ezar,  but  of  the  second  son,  Nabukudu- 
issur.  It  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  that  while 
le  Assyrian  cylinders  and  monumental  inscrip- 
oos  are  especially  devoted  to  a  record  of  the 
lonarch's  foreign  conquests,  and  merely  speak 
icidentally  of  his  domestic  history,  the  custom  at 
abylon  seems  to  have  been  exactly  the  reverse, 
,  genealogical  or  bona  fide  historical  document 
as  never  yet  been  found  in  Babylonia  or  Chaldsea, 
bile  geographical,  statisiical,  sacerdotal,  and 
Ichitectural  descriptions  abound. 
1  "  It  would  trespass  too  much  upon  your  valua- 
le  space  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  give  an  abstract 
ven  of  the  present  state  of  our  Babylonian  and 
issyrian  knowledge,  but  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
hronology  may  perhaps  be  of  interest.  There 
an  be  little  doubt,  then,  but  that  the  historical 
ates  preserved  by  Berosus,  and  corroborated  by 
lallisthenes,  are  substantially  correct.  Authentic 
labylonian  chronology  dales  from  the  latter  hall 
[f  the  twenty-third  century  B.  C,  and  we  are  now 
nding,  both  in  Chaldsea  and  Babylonia,  relics  of 
ijoonarchs  who  lived  almost  as  early  as  B.  C.  2000. 
fhe  precise  duration  which  Berosus  assigns  to 
:he  original  Median  dynasty  of  Babylon,  and  to 
jlje  Scythians  (?)  who  succeeded  them,  cannot  be 
etermined,  as  the  numbers  are  in  one  instance 
wubtful,  and  in  the  other  wanting.  The  Chal- 
sean  monarchy,  however,  which  followed,  was 
stablished  about  B.  C.  1976,  and  continued  till 
C.  1518,  and  it  is  to  this  interval  of  458  years 
at  we  must  assign  the  building  of  all  the  great 
ilies  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  in  the  ruins  of 
hich  we  find  bricks  stamped  with  the  names  of 
iC  Chaldsean  founders." 

I  The  remainder  of  the  letter  contains  very  valu- 
ble  data  on  the  history  and  chronology  of  Baby- 
jonia,  Chaldsea,  and  Assyria.  In  conclusion, 
iolonel  Rawlinson  states  that:  "  As  excavations 
re  being  now  actively  pursued  in  Chaldsea,  upon 
olh  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  by  Mr.  Loftus,  at 
enkereh,  and  Warka,  on  account  of  the  Assyrian 
und  Society,  and  by  Mr.  Taylor,  ai  Um-Qeer, 
bu  Shahrein,  and  Nawaweis,  on  account  of  the 
ritish  Museum,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
at,  during  the  present  season,  materials  will  be 
;ollected  that  shall  enable  us  to  classify  the  Kings 
if  the  Chaldsean  dynasty,  from  B.  C.  1976  to  B. 
\  1518,  with  as  much  certainty  as  has  been  at- 
ained  in  the  classification  of  the  Assyrian  Kings 
rem  B.  C.  1273  to  B,  C.  625,  and  that  we  shall 
bus  have  an  historical  tableau  of  Western  Asia 
Iscending  up  to  the  twentieth  century  B.  C,  or 
knterior  to  the  exodus  of  Abraham  from  Chaldsea, 
jar  more  determinate  and  continuous  than  has 
been  obtained  for  the  sister  kingdom  of  Egypt 
'"rom  a  comparison  of  the  hieroglyphic  records 
with  the  thirty  dynasties  of  Manetho.  I  am  only 
jiwaiting  the  result  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Loftus 
jind  Mr.  Taylor  to  proceed  to  England  with  the 
j'ruits  of  the  last  two  years'  researches  in  Assyria 
»nd  Babylonia,  and  I  thus  hope  to  arrive  in  Lon- 
lon  by  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May." 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

"BLIND  AS  A  MOLE." 
On  a  bright  sunshiny  day  "  in  the  merry  month 
bf  May,"  a  few  years  ago,  1  found  myself,  in  com- 
)any  with  an  old  schoolfellow,  scrambling  all- 
fours  over  an  abrupt  piece  of  rock  which  looks  up 
in  the  one  side  to  Edina's  hoary-headed  guardian, 


Arthur's  Seat,  and  down  on  the  other  into  the 
placid  face  of  Duddingston  Loch.  The  spot  is  to 
a  certain  extent  historic  ground,  for  along  this 
little  valley  the  young  chevalier's  army  defiled  in 
1745,  on  their  way  to  the  field  of  Prestonpans.  I 
cannot  exactly  say  what  was  the  aim  of  our  walk  : 
certainly  my  iriend  had  an  eye  to  the  picturesque, 
and  inhaled  many  a  good  draught  of  light  and 
shade  ;  while  I  picked  up  tiny  morsels  of  grass 
and  trashy-looking  weeds,  eyeing  them  with 
greater  glee  than  ihe  Balhurst  or  San  Francisco 
pilgrim  fingers  his  jaundice- faced  idol.  Having 
no  exclusive  object  in  our  ramble,  we  felt  at  liber- 
ty to  draw  amusement  and  instruction  from  any- 
thing, whether  from  the  cirrus  clouds  chasing 
each  other  across  the  clear  blue  field  of  heaven, 
or  those  noisy  gentlemen  the  sable  daws,  career- 
ing round  the  distant  towers  of  old  Craig-Millar 
Castle.  The  attention  of  my  companion  was  at- 
tracted by  a  rustling  noise  close  under  his  feet ; 
and  making  a  by  no  means  graceful  descent  to 
the  spot  whence  it  proceeded,  he  noticed  appear- 
ing from  a  compact  mass  of  stones  and  rubbish 
the  hind-quarters  of  a  dark  rat-looking  animal, 
which  seemed  violently  convulsed  by  vain  efforts 
to  pierce  further  into  the  ground.  To  solve,  if 
possible,  his  difficulty,  I  joined  him,  and  seizing 
the  stumpy  tail,  pulled  from  its  dark  and  winding 
retreat  a  struggling  mole.  Many  of  our  country 
readers,  when  boys,  may  have  thoughtlessly 
caught  such  by  means  of  a  trap — thoughtlessly 
we  say,  for  the  mole  is  not  an  animal  to  be  fool- 
ishly destroyed,  as  it  often  has  been.  As  sud- 
denly as  a  greasy-tailed  pig  the  animal  slipped 
i'rom  my  fingers,  and  before  I  could  retake  him, 
was  half  buried  among  the  roots  of  the  grass  :  but 
when  swung  comfortably  in  a  pocket-handker- 
chief, escape  was  impossible,  and  home  we  went 
with  our  prize,  which  puffed  and  snorted  in  the 
worst  imaginable  humour. 

Anxious  to  watch  the  habits  of  our  singular 
friend,  a  temporary  habitation  was  constructed 
lor  him,  from  an  old  tea-chest,  on  which  was  fit- 
ted a  glass  lid,  with  sufficient  apertures  to  admit 
an  abundant  supply  of  air.  A  quantity  of  earth 
served  him  for  a  bed,  and  worms,  in  dozens,  con- 
stituted his  daily  rations.  Could  any  reasonable 
mole  desire  more?  And  yet,  on  the  third  day 
from  his  capture,  he  was  among  the  things  which 
were  1 

Believing  that  some  little  interest  may  be  taken 
even  in  a  humble  mole  by  the  readers  of  the 
"  Leisure  Hour,"  I  purpose  to  detail  our  observa- 
tions, first,  on  his  habits,  and  then  on  his  struc- 
ture. Determined  to  decide  for  ourselves,  if  pos- 
sible, the  much-vexed  question  of  the  mole's 
"eyes,  or  no  eyes,"  we  set  about  a  series  of  sim- 
ple experiments  to  test  our  friend's  susceptibility 
to  light.  Of  course  we  had  the  authority  of  many 
naturalists  in  favour  of  his  eyesight,  and  among 
the  rest,  that  of  old  Buffbn  ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
the  credibility  of  all  his  statements,  we  had  also 
read  in  the  same  gentleman's  work,  that  four 
hundred  men  breakfiasted  on  the  egg  of  an  dodo, 
and  this  dreadful  swallow  made  us  very  suspi- 
cious. 

As  the  box  in  which  the  mole  resided  was  pro- 
vided with  a  glass  top,  we  could  at  pleasure  keep 
him  in  comparative  darkness,  or  shower  in  upon 
him  a  flood  of  light,  by  simply  moving  the  gas 
flame  so  as  to  have  it  shaded  by  the  side  of  the 
box,  or  placed  in  full  blaze  above  the  glass. 
When  in  the  former  state,  the  little  nibbler  de- 
voured his  supper  of  worms  with  great  avidity, 
seeming  to  be  as  comfortable  on  the  surface  of  the 
mould  as  if  in  his  subterranean  burrow;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  light  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
than  he  displayed  the  utmost  uneasiness,  and 


dived  into  the  profundity  of  the  soil.  In  his 
marches,  also,  which,  by  the  way,  though  not  so 
full  of  grace  as  a  dancing-master's  walk,  were 
yet  far  from  ungainly,  he  invariably  appeared 
cognizant  of  the  presence  of  an  opposing  obstacle 
without  coming  in  actual  contact  with  it,  and 
turned  right  or  left,  face-about  in  quite  a  dignified 
style.  In  some  instances  the  smell  of  the  obsta- 
cle might  have  been  the  indicator  of  its  presence; 
but  in  order  to  overrule  this  objection,  a  variety 
of  objects  were  employed,  as  the  human  hand,  a 
piece  of  wood,  a  table  knife,  a  bit  of  looking- 
glass,  a  tea-plate,  and  several  other  arlicles ;  and 
invariably  with  the  same  result:  so  that  the  next 
time  a  man  runs  his  head  against  a  post,  we  will 
try  to  forget  the  old  saying,  "  as  blind  as  a  mole." 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  prey,  we  had  another  proof 
of  our  friend's  eyesight.  A  few  worms  were 
dropped  quietly  into  the  box,  out  of  the  mole's 
sight:  they  speedily  crept  into  the  mould,  but  in 
their  perambulations  again  saw  light  at  intervals, 
not  unfrequently  a  few  inches  before  Mr.  Mole's 
nose;  but  woe  betide  the  unhappy  wight  who  did 
so  !  he  was  carefully  watched  until  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  getting  him  endwise  into  the  sharp- 
toothed  jaws  of  his  destroyer,  when  he  was  quietly 
munched  up,  just  as  a  child  would  a  stick  of  bar- 
ley-sugar. This  last  fact  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting which  came  under  our  observation. 
Why,  with  his  strong  jaws  and  lancet  teeth,  he 
would  not  seize  a  worm  by  the  side,  as  I  have 
seen  a  waternewt  do  scores  of  times,  and  make 
his  own  of  it,  instead  of  allowing  one  after  another  to 
scamper  off  from  between  his  very  jaws,  I  cannot 
understand  ;  but  that  such  is  the  case  I  am  well 
assured.  Our  verdict  on  the  eyes  of  the  mole 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  mole  does  see,  but  that 
his  range  of  vision  is  very  limited. 

Having  thus  declared  that  our  friend  has  the 
power  of  sight,  it  would  be  still  more  satisfactory 
to  find,  if  possible,  his  eyes.  For  this  purpose  a 
party  of  young  naturalists  sat  on  his  body,  while 
one,  with  all  the  sage  demonstrativeness  of  a 
Cuvier,  proceeded  with  the  work  of  dissection. 
As  our  observations  on  dissection  of  the  head  en- 
tirely agree  with  those  of  H.  K.  Creed,  Esq.,  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  published  by 
him  in  the  "Naturalist,"  February,  1852,  it  will 
suffice  to  give  his  account.  "  Having  lately,"  he 
says,  "  been  carefully  examining  the  eyes  of  the 
common  mole,  I  find  that  the  little  black  tuber- 
cules  which  are  seen,  on  turning  aside  the  hair, 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  have  each  an  optic 
nerve  communicating  with  the  brain."  This  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  reviled  little  animal  in 
question  enjoys  the  blessings  of  sight;  for  surely 
an  All-wise  Creator  would  never  form  an  animal 
with  all  the  apparatus  for  vision,  and  yet  deny  it 
the  use  of  it. 

Passing  now  from  the  eyes  to  the  general  struc 
ture  of  the  mole,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on 
removing  his  coat  is  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  muscles  of  the  forepart  of^  the  body, 
in  comparison  with  the  hinder  quarters.  The 
arms,  or  fore-legs,  are  short,  stiff-looking  append- 
ages, and  covered  with  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
superabundance  of  flesh.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case;  large  as  the  quantity  is,  it  is  firm,  use- 
ful flesh,  giving  healthy  strength  to  every  action 
of  the  body.  The  chest  also  is  protected  by  a 
thick  and  broad  expansion  of  muscles.  But,  lack- 
a-day  for  the  hind-legs,  they  are  as  poor  as  a 
rat's.  Certain  it  is,  that  were  the  creature  divided 
about  the  middle  into  two  pieces,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  over  the  impression  that  the  one  part 
belonged  to  a  larder  resident,  and  the  other  to  a 
poor  half-starved  outcast.  The  aim  in  this  un- 
equal distribution  of  flesh  is  very  evident.  From 
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the  nature  of  the  mole's  habits,  it  requires  prodi- 
gious strength  in  its  fore-quarters,  that  it  may 
overcome  the  many  obstacles  to  its  subterranean 
explorations. 

Nor  is  ihe  difference  in  the  skeleton  less  mark- 
ed. The  bones  of  the  hind  leg  exhibit  no  mate- 
rial difference  from  the  corresponding  bones  in 
higher  animals,  being  elongated  and  cylindrical 
in  shape,  as  in  the  legs  of  a  hare  or  rabbit.  In 
the  fore-legs,  however,  we  have  a  structure  which 
almost  defies  description,  though  we  hope  by  aid 
of  ihe  accompanying  skeleton  to  give  some  notion 
of  its  peculiarities.  To  begin  with  the  scapula,  or 
shoulder-blade,  which  in  man  and  most  other 
mammals  assumes  a  somewhat  triangular  form, 
having  two  fiat  faces,  one  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  an  upright  ridge:  this  bone  is  familiar  to 
every  one  who  has  picked  the  fiddle-bone  of  a 
rabbit.  In  the  mole  the  scapula  loses  its  expand- 
ed form,  and  appears  as  a  prismatic  club,  with 
three  sharp  edges,  and  furrows  between  them. 
Collar-bones  attach  the  shoulder-joint  to  the  breast- 
bone, and  are  present  only  in  a  few  of  the  lower 
animals,  as  monkeys,  kangaroos,  bats,  and  two  or 
three  others.  In  shape,  it  may  be  said  generally 
to  resemble  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty,  being  a  long 
and  beautifully  curved  bone  ;  in  our  subject,  how- 
ever, its  length  is  contracted,  and  its  breadth  in- 
creased, being  a  short  thickened  body,  with  great- 
er breadth  than  length.  Next  look  at  the  humerus  : 
instead  of  a  fine  long  cylindrical  bone,  a  shorten- 
ed, flattened,  and  sinuated  piece  of  osseous  matter 
is  presented,  with  curves  and  points,  and  flats  and 
depressions,  sufHcient  to  puzzle  a  mathematician. 
The  aim  of  this  wonderlul  formation  of  bone  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  large  development  of 
muscle;  namely,  to  give  sufHcient  strength  to  en- 
able the  burrowing  creature  to  overcome  almost 
any  difliculties,  and  resist  impending  dangers, 
which  would  inevitably  destroy  an  animal  of  an- 
other organization. 

It  is  impossible,  in  contemplating  the  anatomy 
of  such  a  creature,  not  to  feel  that  it  is  as  perfect 
in  its  kind  as  the  gigantic  elephant,  or  the  well- 
proporlioncd  horse;  and  that  it  as  forcibly  dis- 
plays the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the 
great  and  benevolent  Maker  of  us  all. 

"  I  have  learned  not  to  draw  hasty  conclusions 
what  the  Lord  may  intend  in  temporal  affairs, 
t'.iough  He  gives  liberty  to  ask  about  them.  Near- 
ness to  Him  is  the  answer  to  prayer  in  all  cases; 
aiiiil  views  of  His  condescension  and  power  expe- 
rienced and  realized  by  faith  from  genuine,  solid, 
and  comfortable  communion  with  God.  He  will 
not  move  in  the  channcU  we  prescribe — in  what 
we  guess  at,  and  sometimes  cull  impressions  from 
Him.  His  ways  are  wrapt  in  mystery,  wisdom 
and  love,  and  cannot  be  traced  by  any  lines  we 
can  draw." 


A  large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
sr-wing  silk  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Hartford.  It 
will  give  employment  to  some  three  or  lour  liun- 
dred  operatives. 


The  experiment  of  making  plate  glass  at  Che- 
shire, Htrkshiio  county,  is  said  to  be  quite  suc- 
cessful, and  a  revival  in  the  glass  business  is  the 
consequence.  The  proprietors  of  the  glass  works 
nt  L*  iiox  nro  making  experiments  wiih  the  sand 
taken  from  ihc  top  of  \Vasiiinglon  Mountain,  in 
Berkshire  county. 


Amtrican  Securities. — It  is  said  that  Louis 
Napoleon  has  lately  invested  belwicn  seven  and 
eiglit  millions  of  francs  in  various  public  securi- 
ties in  New  York  City. 
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The  rains  which  occurred  near  the  close  of  last 
month,  proved  more  than  ordinarily  destructive  in 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  travel  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  The  amount  of  water  which  fell 
in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  was  between  three 
and  four  inches,  while  further  to  the  north,  north- 
east and  north-west,  it  is  said  to  have  been  five 
inches.  The  Delaware  has  been  greatly  swollen, 
and  great  freshets  have  taken  place  in  many  of 
the  streams  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  carrying  away  dams  and  bridges,  and  de- 
stroying a  large  amount  of  property.  The  dam 
on  the  Croton  river  from  which  the  supply  of  wa- 
ter for  the  city  of  New  York  is  obtained,  has  been 
so  greatly  injured,  that  it  is  feared  weeks  will  be 
required  to  repair  the  damage,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  city  will  be  cut  off  from  its  accustomed 
supply  of  the  necessary  element.  The  authorities 
have  forbidden  the  use  of  the  water  for  factory 
purposes  and  wherever  large  quantities  are  re- 
quired. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  a  slide  took 
place  which  detained  the  cars  for  several  hours. 
On  the  Morris  and  Essex  Road,  a  similar  cause 
stopped  the  travel  for  a  considerable  time.  On  the 
New  Y'ork  and  Erie  Railroad  great  damage  was 
done  by  breaks  in  the  embankments,  stones  and 
earth  washed  on  to  the  track,  and  bridges  injured. 
The  trains  were  either  delayed  or  stopped  alto- 
gether. 

"  A  break  occurred  near  Stainway,  west  of  Delaware 
station,  and  nine  men  were  carried  witli  it  into  tlie  river. 
Seven  of  them  were  instantly  drowned,  and  two  were 
rescued  by  a  boat.  They  were  labourers  on  the  road. 
It  is  probable  that  the  road  will  be  repaired,  and  that  a 
train  will  leave  this  evening,  but  none  will  go  west  this 
morning." 

"  The  New  York  Daily  Times  of  yesterday,  says  :  On 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad  very  exiensive  land  slides 
have  taken  place,  which  prevent  tlie  transit  of  the  trains. 
Some  time  will  necessarily  elapse  before  the  road  will  be 
again  in  good  working  order." 

From  another  source  we  take  the  following  : 

"Mr.  Burchill  left  Albany  at  4  o'clock  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  in  charge  of  an  express  train,  consisting  of 
the  usual  number  of  cars,  which  were  then  filled  with 
male  passengers  only. 

"  As  the  train  progressed,  the  country  could  be  ob- 
served as  being  completely  flooded  over  all  the  low 
lands  ;  and  the  travellers  saw  that  many  barns  had  been 
swept  away,  and  that  here  and  there  large  portions  of 
fences  had  been  destroyed.  Trees  were  seen  prostrate, 
and  the  cattle  had  retreated  from  the  fields  lying  near 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  owing  to  the  impetuosity 
with  which  the  swollen  streams  rushed  down. 

"However,  the  train  did  not  meet  any  obstruction, 
and  kept  its  route  until  it  reached  Brewster's  station, 
which  is  within  fifty-two  miles  of  New  York.  Here  it 
was  found  that  fifty  feet  of  the  railroad  track  had  been 
torn  up,  owing  to  the  overflowing  of  the  Croton  river, 
and  the  cars  were  halted.  The  passengers  got  out  iu 
perfect  good  humour,  and  some  commenced  to  look  for 
shelter  in  the  neighbourhood,  whilst  Mr.  Burchill,  ac- 
conipauicd  by  others,  walked  on  to  Purdy's  station. 

"At  Purdy's  station  the  water  had  torn  up  thirty  or 
forty  feet  of  track,  levelled  a  large  extent  of  wooden 
fence,  and  floated  several  houses.  Some  wooden  shan- 
ties were  completely  carried  away. 

"  At  Newcastle,  one  mile  south,  the  volume  of  water 
had  been  vastly  increased.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  of  the  iron  track  was  completelj'  uprooted.  A 
large  niill-dani,  which  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a-half  west  from  the  road,  had  burst,  and  the 
tremendous  rush  of  water  which  followed  immediately 
submerged  a  large  cotton  factory,  with  four  or  live 
buildings,  whicli  were  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
It  could  not  be  Ascertained  whether  the  bouses  were 
totally  destroyed  or  not,  as  the  scene  at  the  place  baf- 
I  lied  any  attempt  at  adequate  description.  Bales  of  cot- 
Ion,  chairs,  wagons,  uprooted  trees,  broken  fences,  with 
a  general  luiscellany  of  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 


domestic  implements,  were  seen  floating  on  the  surfs 
of  the  agitated  waters." 

"  Hartford,  Ct.,  May  2. — The  water  continued  to  ri 
here  yesterday  till  4  o'clock,  when  it  came  to  a  star 
It  was  then  29J  feet  above  low  water  mark,  2^-  high 
than  in  the  great  flood  of  1801.  In  the  eastern  part 
the  city,  Commerce,  Front,  Kilbourn,  Ferry,  Potter,  I 
lery,  and  Charles  streets,  were  covered  with  water  th 
whole  length.  A  large  stone  scow  passed  through  Fro' 
street,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Hundreds  of  famlli 
were  driven  from  their  dwellings,  and  several  perso 
were  drowned.  Fish-boats  floated  through  the  stree 
and  a  great  number  of  bridges  were  washed  away 
greatly  damaged.  Some  2000  persons  are  thrown  o 
of  employment  by  damages  to  factories,  mills,  &c.  T 
loss  in  this  city  is  estimated  at  $100,000." 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

By  the  Pacific  steamship,  Liverpool  dates  to  the  19 
ult.  has  been  received. 

ENGLAND. — Not  much  change  in  flour.  Provisi 
market  dull,  with  a  heavy  stock  of  pork  on  hand. 
Stockport,  there  are  extensive  strikes  ;  from  ten  to  twel 
thousand  operatives  have  ceased  work. 

FRANCE. — Still  further  increase  of  the  army  ai 
navy. 

From  the  seat  of  war  we  learn  that  several  engag 
ments  have  taken  place,  of  little  account,  save  in  t 
destruction  of  human  life,  and  the  increase  in  mise 
consequent  thereon.  The  English  fleet  have  taken  fi 
Russian  merchant  vessels  in  the  Baltic. 

UNITED  STATES.— Connecticut.— The  Connectii 
river  is  very  high. 

Penmyluania. — Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  2( 
The  flood  in  the  Delaware  has  injured  the  canal  fr( 
Easton  to  Bristol. 

New  York. — A  land  slide  occurred  at  Brooklyn,  whi 
destroyed  a  house  and  the  lives  of  two  persons. 

Ohio. — During  the  late  extensive  storm,  the  north( 
parts  of  Ohio  were  visited  by  snow,  which  lay  2  incl 
deep. 

Florida. — Frosts  on  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  last  mo; 
destroyed  many  of  the  early  vegetables,  and  killed  t 
cotton  and  sugar  cane  ;  cotton  has  been  replanted; 
sugar  cane  will  spring  again  from  the  root. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Haverford  Sch( 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the  committee-room,  Ai 
street  meeting-house,  on  Second-day,  Fifth  month  8 
1854,  at  4  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Adinissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No. 
North  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  05  South  Eigl 
street,  and  No.  56  Chestnut  street ;  William  Bettle,  1 
14  South  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  l'?9  Soi'i 
Fifth  street,  and  No.  227  North  Front  street;  HoraiioL 
Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chestnut  strc,; 
William  Thomas,  No.  242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  • 
South  Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Ai]i 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street;  John  M.  Wj- 
tall,  No.  161  Filbert  street,  and  No.  138  Race  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — James  R.  Grcev , 
No.  510  Chestnut  street.  Thomas  Evans,  No.  ISO  A:|i 
street.    Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101  N.  Tenth  street,  i 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worthington. 

Matron. — Elizabeth  B.  Hopkins. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Fourth  mon 
1854,  at  the  residence  of  her  husband,  near  Moorc3to\ 
N.  J.,  Priscilla  W.,  wife  of  Joshua  L.  Harmer,  in 
2Gth  year  of  her  age.    This  dear  Friend  through 
course  of  her  illness,  was  favoured  with  much  Christ 
resignation  and  patience,  bearing  her  suffering  with' 
a  murmur,  and  giving  her  bereaved  relatives  and  friei 
the  consoling  hope,  that  she  is  now  gathered  with 
just  of  all  generations,  iu  celebrating  her  Maker's  pra 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  11th  ultii|t, 

JosKi'H  Howell,  an  esteemed  member  of  the  South  ii 
District  Monthly  Jlceting,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  :r. 
He  endured  the  suffering  which  attended  his  short  - 
ncss  with  ranch  patience;  and  his  peaceful  close  affos 
the  consoling  belief,  that  through  the  mercy  of  Godin 
Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour,  he  has  entered  into  a  mansn 
of  eternal  rest. 
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From  the  New  York  Spectator. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SCIENCE. 

tracts  from  the  Address  delivered  hy  M.  F. 
Maory,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  on 
the  evening  of  the  1 6th  of  Third  month. 

CConcluded  from  page  266.) 

But  it  now  seems  that  we  forget  these  oceans 
animalculse,  that  make  the  sea  sparkle  and 
)W  with 'life.    They  are  secreting  from  its  sur- 
m  ie  solid  matter  for  the  very  purpose  of  filling 
those  cavities  below. 

Those  little  marine  insects  are  building  their 
bitations  at  the  surface,  and  when  they  die, 
jir  remains,  in  vast  multitudes,  sink  down  and 
tie  upon  the  bottom.    They  are  the  atoms  out 
which  mountains  are  formed — plains  spread 
t.    Our  marl  beds,  the  clay  in  our  river  bot- 
ns,  large  portions  of  many  of  the  great  basins 
the  earth,  are  composed  of  the  I'emains  of  just 
;h  little  creatures  as  these,  which  the  ingenuity 
Brooke,  and  the  industry  of  Berryman,  have 
abled  us  to  fish  up  from  the  depth  of  more  than 
Ei||jo  miles  below  the  sea  level. 

These    foraminifera,  therefore,  when  living, 
ly  have  been  preparing  the  ingredients  for  the 
litful  soil  of  a  land  that  some  earthquake  or  up- 
aval,  in  ages  far  away  in  the  future  may  be 
il'bt  to  cast  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
'The  study  of  these  "sunless  treasures,"  recov- 
|2d  with  so  much  ingenuity  from  the  rich  bottom 
,!  ;  the  sea,  suggests  new  views  concerning  the 
„  .  ysical  economy  of  the  ocean. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  sea-shells 
d  marine  insects  may,  by  reason  of  the  offices 
^  lich  they  perform,  be  regarded  as  compensa- 
ns  in  that  exquisite  system  of  physical  machi- 
ly  by  which  the  harmonies  of  nature  are  pre- 
rved. 

The  treasures  of  the  lead,  and  revelations  of 
3  microscope,  present  the  insects  of  the  sea  in 
i'  jaevv  light.    We  behold  them  now,  serving  not 
"  ■^lyas  compensations  by  which  the  motions  of 
e  water  in  its  channels  of  circulation  are  regu- 
led,  but  also  acting  as  checks  and  balances,  by 
hich  the  equipoise  between  the  solid  and  the 
|iid  matter  of  the  earth  is  preserved, 
jjj,  Should  it  be  established  tfiat  these  microscopic 
eatures  live  at  the  surface,  and  are  only  buried 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  we  may  then  view  them 
1  conservators  of  the  ocean  ;  for,  in  the  offices 
hich  they  perform,  they  a.ssist  to  preserve  its 
itus  by  maintaining  the  purily  of  its  waters. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  salts  of  the  sea  come 


from  the  land,  and  that  they  consist  of  the  soluble 
matter  which  the  rains  wash  out  from  the  fields, 
and  which  the  rivers  bring  down  to  the  sea. 

The  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon, 
with  all  the  streams  and  rivers  of  the  world,  both 
great  and  small,  hold  in  solution  large  quantities 
of  lime,  soda,  iron  and  other  matter.  They  dis- 
charge annually  into  the  sea  an  amount  of  this 
soluble  matter,  which,  if  precipitated  and  collected 
into  one  mass,  would  no  doubt  surprise  and  as- 
tonish the  boldest  speculator  with  its  magnitude. 

This  soluble  matter  cannot  be  evaporated. 
Once  in  the  ocean,  there  it  must  remain ;  and  as 
the  rivers  are  continually  pouring  in  fresh  sup- 
plies, the  sea,  it  has  been  argued,  must  continue 
to  become  more  and  more  salt. 

Now,  the  rivers  convey  to  the  sea  this  solid 
matter  mi.xed  with  fresh  water,  which,  being 
lighter  than  that  of  the  ocean,  remains  for  a  con- 
siderable time  at  or  near  the  surface.  Here,  the 
microscopic  organisms  of  the  deep  sea  lead  are 
continually  at  work,  secreting  this  same  lime  and 
soda,  &c,,  and  extracting  from  the  sea  water  all 
this  solid  matter,  as  fast  as  the  rivers  bring  it 
down  and  empty  into  the  sea. 

Thus,  we  haul  up  from  the  deep  sea  specimens 
of  dead  animals,  and  recognize  in  them  the  re- 
mains of  creatures,  which,  though  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  -have  nevertheless  assigned  to  them  a 
most  important  oflice  in  the  physical  economy  of 
the  universe,  viz.,  that  of  regulating  the  saltness 
of  the  sea. 

This  suggests  many  contemplations.  Among 
them,  one  in  which  the  ocean  is  presented  as  a 
vast  chemical  bath,  in  which  the  solid  parts  of  the 
earth  are  washed,  filtered,  and  precipitated  again 
on  solid  matter,  but  in  a  new  form,  and  with  fresh 
properties. 

Doubtless,  it  is  only  a  re-adaptation,  though  it 
may  be  in  an  improved  form,  of  old,  and  perhaps 
effete  matter,  to  the  uses  and  well-being  of  man. 

These  are  speculations  merely ;  they  may  be 
fancies  without  foundations,  but  idle  they  are  not 
lam  sure;  for  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
agents  by  which  the  physical  economy  of  this 
our  earth,  is  regulated,  by  which  this  or  that  re. 
suit  is  brought  about  and  accomplished  in  this 
beautiful  system  of  terrestrial  arrangements — we 
are  utterly  amazed  at  the  offices  which  have  been 
performed,  the  work  which  has  been  done,  by  the 
animalculse. 

But  whence  come  the  little  calcareous  shells 
which  Brooke's  lead  has  brought  up  in  proof  of 
its  sounding,  from  the  depth  of  two  miles  and  a 
quarter?  Did  they  live  in  the  surface  waters  im- 
mediately above?  or  is  their  habitat  in  some  re- 
mote part  of  the  sea,  whence  at  their  death,  the 
currents  were  sent  forth  as  pall-bearers,  with  the 
command  to  deposit  their  remains  where  the 
plummet  found  them? 

In  this  view,  these  little  organisms  become  dou- 
bly interesting.  When  dead,  the  descent  of  the 
shell  to  its  final  resting-place,  would  not,  it  may 
be  supposed,  be  very  rapid.  It  would  partake  of 
the  motion  of  the  sea- water  in  which  it  lived  and 
died,  and  probably  be  carried  along  with  it  in  its 
channels  of  circulation  for  many  a  long  mile. 

The  microscope,  under  the  eye  of  Ehrenberg, 


has  enabled  us  to  put  tallies  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  to  learn  of  them  somewhat  concerning  "its 
circuits." 

Now,  may  not  these  shells,  which  were  so  fine 
and  impalpable,  that  the  officers  of  the  Dolphin 
took  them  to  be  a  mass  of  unctious  clay — may 
not,  I  say,  these,  with  other  specimens  of  sound- 
ings yet  to  be  collected,  be  all  converted  by  the 
microscope  into  tallies  for  the  waters  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  sea,  by  which  the  channels  through 
which  the  circulation  of  the  ocean  is  carried  on, 
are  to  be  revealed  ? 

Suppose  that  the  dwelling-places  of  the  little 
shells  which  compose  this  specimen  from  that  part 
of  the  ocean,  be  ascertained,  by  referring  to  living 
types,  to  be  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — and  of  that  from 
this  ])art  of  the  ocean,  the  regions  about  Cape 
Horn — of  another,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  &c.  The 
habitat  and  burial-place,  in  every  instance,  we 
will  suppose,  are  far  removed  from  each  other. 
By  what  agency,  except  through  that  of  currents, 
can  we  suppose  them  to  come  from  the  place  of 
their  birth,  and  to  be  transported  to  that  of  their 
burial  ? 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  answer  the  cui  bono 
in  all  the  bearings  of  facts  like  these.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  they  are  physical  facts;  and  in  them, 
therefore,  there  is  knowledge.  They  are  facts 
which  concern  our  planet,  and  touch  the  well-be- 
ing or  the  rightly-knowing  of  its  inhabitants; 
and,  therefore,  rene\\ed  attention  to  this  subject 
of  deep  sea  soundings,  and  the  specimens  of  the 
bottom  that  may  be  brought  up,  cannot  fail  to  be 
regarded  but  with  increasing  interest. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  attractive  and 
interesting  about  the  mysteries  of  the  sea.  There 
is  a  longing  desire  to  know  more  of  them. 

Man  can  never  see,  he  can  only  touch  the  bot- 
tom ol  the  deep  sea,  and  then  only  with  the  plum- 
met. Whatever  it  brings  up  thence  is  to  the 
philosopher  matter  of  powerful  interest;  for  by 
such  information  alone  as  he  may  gather  from  a 
most  careful  examination  of  such  matter,  the 
amount  of  human  knowledge  concerning  nearly 
all  that  portion  of  our  planet  which  is  covered  by 
the  sea  must  depend. 

Every  specimen  of  bottom  from  the  deep  sea, 
is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  sources  of  human  knowledge.  And 
it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  right-minded  men,  a  glo- 
rious privilege  to  have  an  opportunity  of  increas- 
ing the  stock  of  human  knowledge. 

As  it  regards  the  subject  before  us,  the  officers 
of  the  American  navy  are  peculiarly  favoured. 

They  especially  have  the  means  and  imple- 
ments Ibr  sounding  the  ocean  in  its  greatest  depths, 
lor  collecting  specimens  from  its  bottom,  as  well 
as  from  its  surface,  and  for  trying  its  currents 
and  its  temperatures  both  at  and  below  the  sur- 
face. 

The  means  of  doing  this  are  not  only  placed  at 
their  disposal  by  an  enlightened  government,  but  it 
is  by  that  government  made  their  duty,  as  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  their  pleasure,  to  use  them. 

I  hope  soon  to  have  this  mteresting  department 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea  enricheB, 
not  only  by  specimens  of  bottom  and  soundings, 
but  with  various  other  niiaterials  and  data  collect- 
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THE  FRIEND. 


ed  by  our  sliips  afloat  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  the  Cliinu  seus,  and  elsewhere. 

Tliere  has  been  recently  commenced  at  the 
Observatory,  a  chart  which  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  mention,' as  it  bears  upon  the  subject  before  us. 
It  is  what  may  be  called  a  topographical  chart  of 
the  sea.  The  object  of  it  is,  by  means  of  the  ma- 
terials which  are  ailbrded  by  the  large  corps  of 
observers,  who  are  co-operating  with  me  in  re- 
searches concerning  the  phenomena  of  the  sea,  to 
show  those  parts  of  the  ocean  wliere  icebergs  are 
seen,  where  snow  fails,  where  water-spouts  rise, 
where  drift  wood  is  found,  where  sea-weed,  fly- 
ing-lish,  &c.,  are  seen. 


Foreign 
of  foreign 
during  the 
years,  is  as 

January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


Immigralion  in  1853. — The  arrivals 


ast  year. 

as  compared  with  previous 

follows : 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

13^154 

14,709 

11,592 

4,901 

3,-20G 

8,170 

5,342 

11,958 

5,569 

16,055 

21,726 

9,685 

14,627 

27,779 

28,193 

23,283 

42,846 

33,847 

33,372 

30,212 

11,762 

34,402 

40,225 

45,578 

34,446 

27,612 

29,403 

22,898 

18,092 

30,251 

34,513 

33,632 

21,054 

33,586 

36,777 

30,288 

23,260 

21,497 

17,765 

23,201 

17,947 

29,565 

16,573 

31,485 

6,833 

12,117 

16,5H 

17,824 

212,796 

239,255 

300,992 

284,945 

In  the  following  table 
during  the  year,  are  clas 
tionality  : 


,  the  emigrants 
sifted  according 


arrived 
to  na- 


Irish, 

113,164 

Germans, 

119,644 

English, 

27,126 

Scotch, 

6,456 

Welsh, 

1,182 

French. 

7,470 

Spanish, 

659 

Swiss, 

4,604 

Dutch, 

1 ,085 

Norwegians, 

377 

Swedes, 

1,630 

Danes, 

94 

Italians, 

553 

Portuguese, 

237 

West  Indies,  34 

All  others, 

630 

Total, 

284,945 

For  "  'I'ljc  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Wcallier  for  Fourth  Monlli,  1854. 

The  month  just  ended,  as  usual  for  Fourth 
month,  has  been  one  of  changes.  The  fore  part 
was  ratiier  mild  and  pleasant.  The  roads  were 
becoming  pretty  well  dried  up,  and  farmers  had 
made  considerable  progress  with  their  spring 
ploughing.  Their  oats  were  sown,  and  some  had 
even  planted  their  corn  as  early  as  the  14th.  But 
these  were  yet  doomed  to  experience  very  im- 
pressively, that  a  few  days  of  genial  warmth  and 
pleasantness,  furnish  no  positive  proof,  that  win- 
tor's  dreary  features  are  no  more  to  be  observed 
during  that  season.  On  the  allernoon  of  the 
14lh,  it  cotnminccd  raining,  and  continued  with 
but  little  intermission  till  next  morning.  On 
Scvenlh-day  the  wind  blew  cold  from  the  E.  and 
N.  E.,  and  on  First-day  morning  it  commenced 
snowing,  and  from  this  till  Third-day  morning, 
the  country  was  visited  by  n  snow-storm,  almost 
oulviuing  for  extent  and  severity  any  of  our  mid- 
winter storms.  The  cars  on  the  West  Chester 
railroad  were  detained  a  day  on  account  of  the 
drift;  and  those  on  ihc  Columbia  road  were 
obstructed  for  some  time. 

Thus,  although  the  snow  was  melting  most  of 
the  time  it  was  fulling,  yet  it  attained  an  average 


depth  of  about  15  inches,  and  drifted  in  places  to 
many  feet.  The  wind  blew  strongly  from  the  N. 
E.,  in  consequence  of  which,  several  vessels  were 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  200  or  300  lives  lost. 

The  following  from  the  Inquirer,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  storm  as  it  was  at  Philadelphia. 

"  Accustomed  to  look  for  change — skies  and 
capricious  temperature  during  the  month  of  April, 
almost  every  variation  in  the  weather  within  the 
limits  of  meteorological  possibility,  is  looked  for 
with  certainty  and  received  with  complacency. 
But  the  snow-storm  which  commenced  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  was  an  astonisher.  The 
change  was  almost  too  great  for  the  mind  to  fully 
realize  it. 

"Forty  hours  of  snow,  intermingled  with  hail 
and  cold  rain,  accompanied  with  a  fierce  north- 
easter, after  watching  the  grass  assume  almost  its 
brightest  and  greenest  hue,  viewing  the  swelling 
bulbs,  and  seeing  every  indication  of  the  approach 
of  summer's  genial  features,  went  beyond  all  anti- 
cipations, and  upset  all  predictions  concerning  the 
weather.  Those  who  braved  the  storm  will  not 
soon  forget  it.  The  wind  whisked  umbrellas  from 
the  hand  and  hats  from  the  head.  The  Delaware 
was  rougher  than  we  have  ever  seen  it.  The 
wind  lashed  the  waters  into  fury,  and  the  waves 
dashed  violently  and  heavily  against  the  wharves. 
The  ferry-boats  were  for  a  time  unable  to  cross : 
but  little  damage  was  however  sustained  by  the 
shipping,  as  the  premonitions  of  the  storm  gave 
ample  time  for  having  the  vessels  secured.  The 
storm  was  more  severe  than  any  that  has  occur- 
red for  many  years.  One  of  the  attendants  of 
the  storm  was  the  appearance  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city,  of  immense  numbers  of  robins, 
which  appear  to  have  been  blown  from  their  shel- 
ter in  some  other  region.  Heavy  snow-storms 
in  the  middle  of  April,  seem  however,  not  to  be 
very  uncommon.  It  appears  that  the  coldest 
weather  during  the  month  is  generally  about  the 
16th." 

It  cleared  off  about  noon  Fourth-day,  and 
continued  getting  warmer  till  the  27th,  when  the 
thermometer  rose  to  81°.  About  4  o'clock  p.m. 
on  that  day,  this  place  was  visited  by  a  thunder 
storm, — but  it  was  much  heavier  to  the  south  and 
east.  Along  the  Delaware  and  parts  adjacent,  the 
storm  was  very  severe.  The  rain  fell  rapidly  for 
an  hour  or  more,  accompanied  by  a  very  unusual 
amount  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Many  build- 
ings were  struck  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  vessels  capsized  or  foundered.  The  N.  Y. 
Times  of  the  28th,  has  the  following: 

"  Already  had  one  storm  scattered  death  and 
ships  in  fragments  along  our  coast,  when,  last  even- 
ing, another  sent  a  vessel  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Hudson,  towards  which  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world  had  for  many  months  been  turned,  with 
eager  expectation  and  earnest  hope  for  the  success 
of  her  caloric  motive  power.  The  storm  which 
commenced  about  100  miles  west  of  this,  raged 
furiously  here  at  5  o'clock,  and  as  the  Hot  Air 
shij)  Erricson  was  moving  opposite  what  is 
known  as  the  Glass-house  Dock,  in  Jersey  City, 
a  squall  struck  her  while  the  firemen  were  heav- 
ing cinders  out  of  a  side  port,  which  is  a  very 
large  one,  and  heeled  her  down,  putting  her  star- 
board under  the  water,  which  rushed  in  through 
the  port-hole  and  filled  the  vessel  ere  she  could 
be  righted.  She  sank  in  about  8  fathoms  water, 
and  300  yards  from  the  Jersey  shore.  There 
was  considerable  consternation  on  board  for  a 
time,  but  as  she  filled  but  gradually,  the  boats 
from  the  adjacent  vessels  were  soon  at  her  side, 
and  all  on  board  were  put  in  safely  upon  the 
shore,  leaving  her  with  her  upper  deck  about  4 
feel  under  water." 


Considerable  damage  was  also  sustained 
some  other  vessels.  In  the  city  the  efiecis  of  tl 
storm  were  also  very  serious.  The  account  sayi 
the  wind  blew  very  suddenly  about  5  o'clock,  an 
increased  to  a  tornado,  tearing  off  roofs,  and  di 
stroying  portions  of  new  buildings  without  stin 
In  consequence  of  the  storm,  telegraphing  wi 
completely  suspended. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  month  wi 
48|°,  which  is  a  fraction  lower  than  for  Fourt 
month  last  year.  The  range  of  the  thermometi 
was  from  27°  on  the  19th,  to  81°  on  the  27t 
Amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow,  5.62  inches' 
of  snow,  16  inches. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Fifth  mo.  1st,  1854. 
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A  Brief  Account  concerning  the  People  call 
Quakers,  in  reference  to  Principle,  Doctrii 
and  Practice ;  as  held  and  maintained  by  tht 
unitedly  at  their  origin.  Written  about  t 
year  1670,  by  Isaac  Penington,  a  minisi 
amongst  them. 

(Concluded  from  page  270.) 

Fourthly.  The  mystery,  the  hidden  life,  t 
appearance  of  Christ  in  Spirit,  comprehends 
other ;  and  the  other  is  neither  lost  nor  denied,  I 
found  in  it,  and  there  discerned  and  acknowledfi 
more  clearly  and  abundantly.  It  was  to  be  af 
it,  and  comprehends  that  which  went  before 
Paul  did  not  lose  anything  of  the  excellent  kno 
ledge  of  Christ,  when  he  said,  "  Henceforth  kni 
we  no  man  after  the  flesh;  yea,  though  we  hal 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  henceforth  knn 
we  him  no  more."  If  he  did  not  know  Chrt 
after  the  flesh,  how  did  he  know  him  ?  Why,  » 
the  Father  inwardly  revealed  Him.  He  kn^' 
him  in  his  Spirit  and  power.  He  knew  his  deti 
inwardly,  he  knew  his  resurrection  inwardly, 
knew  the  Spirit,  the  virtue,  the  power  of  it 
wardly ;  he  knew  the  thing  in  the  mystery  in 
own  heart.  Oh  I  precious  knowledge.  Oh 
excellency  of  this  knowledge  of  my  Lord 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ! 

What  is  the  most  exact  literal  outward  knol- 
ledge  without  this?  But  what  then?  Do  I  ni|' 
deny  or  slight  the  outward?  No;  I  have  it  heij, 
and  I  have  the  inward  feeling  of  the  Spirit  of  li', 
how  it  dwelt  in  him,  how  it  wrought  in  him,  aii 
of  what  wonderful  value  all  his  actions  and  o!- 
dience  were,  in  and  through  the  virtue  of  is 
spirit. 
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»!,  r|*Vas  Abraham's  offering  his  son  so  precious  in 
Tseye?  Oh!  then  what  is  this!  never  was 
iKt  ijh  a  body  so  sanctified,  so  prepared  ;  never 
"ha  sacrifice  offered.  Oh  !  the  infinite  worth 
value  of  it  I  for  by  the  inward  life  and  teach- 
s  of  God's  Spirit  am  I  taught  and  made  able 
lvalue  that  glorious  outward  appearance  and 
nifestation  of  the  life  and  power  of  God  in  that 
venly  flesh  (as  in  my  heart  I  have  often  called 
for  the  life  so  to  dwell  in  it,  that  it  was  even 
with  it.  Yet  still  it  was  a  veil,  and  the  mys 
Y  was  a  thing ;  and  the  eye  of  life  looks  through 
veil  into  the  mystery,  and  passes  through  it, 
11  may  say,  as  to  the  outward,  that  it  may  be. 
Md  its  glory  in  the  inward.  And  here  the  flesh 
ophrist,  the  veil,  is  not  lost,  but  is  found  and 
hpwn  in  its  glory  in  the  inward.  Be  not  offend 
ejat  me,  oh  tender-hearted  reader!  for  I  write  in 
e  things  that  are  true,  according  to  the  inward 
j^ling  and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
ugh  not  so  easy  perhaps  to  be  understood  by 
e  at  present;  but  in  due  time  the  Lord  can 
ke  them  manifest  to  thee,  if  thou  in  upright- 
!s  and  tenderness  of  heart,  and  in  the  silence 
icjthe  fleshly  part,  wait  upon  Him. 
A.nd  now  as  to  our  practice,  it  is  as  follows 
We  fear  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth, 
ose  power  is  over  all,  who  hath  caused  the 
It  of  His  Holy  Spirit  to  shine  in  our  hearts, 
reby  teaching  us  how  to  worship  Him  accept 
y  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth ;  which  worship  he 
:h  required  of  us,  that  we  meet  together  so  to 
in  those  assemblies,  which  He  has  gathered 
His  power,  and  orderelh  by  His  Spirit,  either 
silence  or  sound  of  words,  according  to  His 
asure;  so  that  our  worship  is  a  deep  exercise 
our  spirits  before  the  Lord,  which  does  not 
Bsist  in  exercising  the  natural  part  or  mind, 
her  to  hear  or  speak  words  ;  but  we  wait,  in 
nee  of  the  fleshly  part,  to  hear  with  the  new 
r,  what  God  shall  please  to  speak  either  in- 
irdly  in  our  own  hearts,  or  outwardly  through 
lers,  who  speak  with  the  tongue,  which  he  un- 
aeth,  and  teacheth  to  speak  :  thus  our  minds 
ing  gathered  into  the  measure  or  gift  of  grace, 
lich  is  by  Jesus  Christ,  we  appear  before  our 
)d,  and  our  God  in  Christ  is  witnessed  in  the 
dst  of  us. 

So  in  praying,  we  wait  to  feel  the  birth  of  life 
hich  is  of  the  Father,  and  which  the  Father 
ars)  breathe  in  us  ;  and  so  far  as  the  Spirit  of 
i  Father  breathes  upon  it,  and  it  breathes  to  the 
ither,  so  far  we  pray ;  and  when  life  stops,  we 
)p,  and  dare  not  offer  up  to  God  any  sacrifice 
our  own,  but  what  the  Father  prepares  and 
fBs  us. 

And  though  we  do  not  pray  at  certain  set  times 
swe  formerly  were  wont  to  do)  yet  we  do  not 
ny  to  God  the  prayer  which  is  from  the  birth 
imortal ;  but  this  we  say,  and  sensibly  feel, 
..yer  is  a  gift,  and  the  ability  thereof  is  in  God's 
irit;  for  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we 
Ight,  nor  have  we  a  power  in  us  to  pray  when 
,  as  we  will ;  but  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  His 
eaihing  in  us,  is  our  ability  ;  and  we  are  to  wait 
I  Him  for  the  moving  and  breathing  of  His  Spi- 
,  and  not  to  pray  of  ourselves,  or  in  our  own 
lis  or  times,  but  in  the  Father's.    And  it  is  a 
Ifighty  thing  to  speak  to  God  aright  in  prayer, 
esh  must  be  silent  before  Him,  and  laid  still  and 
iw  in  His  presence,  that  the  pure  spring  may  open, 
|e  pure  breath  breathe,  and  the  pure  voice  issue 
rth ;  for  God  heareth  not  sinners,  but  the  born 
Him  that  doeth  His  will.    This  must  every 
lul  witness  in  his  measure,  as  Christ  witnessed 
in  the  fulness  ;  and  there  is  no  serving  God 
'Ight,  nor  performing  any  duty  or  ordinance  of 
orship  to  Him  aright,  but  in  a  measure  of 
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the  same  Life  and  Spirit  wherewith  Christ  served 
Him. 

So  also  when  we  read  the  Scriptures,  our  eyes 
are  towards  the  Lord,  and  we  watch  against  our 
own  understandings,  against  what  they  could  ga- 
ther or  comprehend  of  themselves,  and  wait  to 
feel  how  He  will  open  our  Spirits,  and  what  He 
will  make  manifest  to  them  when  opened,  and  if 
He  drop  down  nothing,  we  gather  nothing,  but  if 
He  give  light,  then  in  His  light  we  see  and  receive 
light.  _ 

So  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  whatever  we 
do,  our  heart  is  retired  to  the  Lord,  and  we  wait 
to  feel  everything  sanctified  by  His  presence  and 
blessing;  and  indeed  here,  everything  is  sweet 
unto  us.  And  in  whatever  God  enables  to  do,  we 
narrowly  watch  to  that  direction  of  Christ,  not  to 
let  the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  hand  doth. 
For  we  are  nothing  of  ourselves,  nor  can  do  any- 
thing of  ourselves;  therefore  whatever  is  done  in 
us,  as  we  feel  thp  grace  of  God,  the  virtue  and 
power  of  His  life  working  all  in  us,  so  it  is  still 
given  us  to  attribute  all  the  honour  and  glory 
thereto.  And  in  this  temper  of  Spirit,  we  find  no- 
thing too  hard  for  us  ;  for  the  strength  of  Christ  is 
still  at  hand  even  in  the  midst  of  our  weakness, 
and  the  riches  of  the  kingdom  are  still  at  hand  in 
the  midst  of  our  poverty  and  nothingness;  and 
His  strength  works,  and  our  weakness  doth  not 
hinder  the  glory  of  Him  that  works  through  it. 
So  being  exercised  herein  by  a  constant  sense  and 
daily  experience  that  it  is  not  by  our  willing  or 
running,  according  to  our  wisdom  and  strength 
that  we  can  attain  anything,  but  by  God's  show- 
ing mercy  to  us  in  Christ ;  we  therefore  daily 
wait  at  the  posts  of  God's  heavenly  wisdom,  to 
feel  the  gate  of  mercy  and  tender  love  opened  to 
us,  and  mercy  and  love  flow  in  upon  us,  whereby 
we  may  and  daily  do  obtain  what  our  hearts  de- 
sire and  seek  after,  blessed  be  the  Lord  forever. 

And  truly  here,  in  the  springings  of  love,  and 
openings  of  mercy  from  our  God,  we  have  fellow- 
ship and  converse  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
und  one  with  another,  in  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Life, 
and  we  testify  of  these  things  to  others,  that  they 
also  might  come  into  the  same  fellowship,  and  be 
of  the  same  faith  which  flows  from,  and  abides 
in,  and  makes  living,  in  the  power  and  life 
eternal. 

The  Lord  guide  all  tender,  breathing,  panting 
spirits  hither,  that  they  may  be  satisfied  in  the 
goodness  and  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord,  and 
may  eat  abundantly  of  the  fatness  of  his  house, 
and  drink  of  the  rivers  of  his  pleasures,  and  not 
wander  up  and  down  any  longer  in  their  own 
barren  thoughts,  apprehensions  and  conceivings 
upon  the  Scriptures. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
superintendent's  report. 

(Concluded  from  page  207.) 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  pursued  towards 
our  inmates  the  same  system  of  moral  treatment 
that  has  been  fully  described  in  former  Reports, 
and  embracing  the  various  means  calculated  to 
relieve  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  burden 
of  idleness,  and  to  promote  cheerfulness  and  con- 
tentment among  them.  The  convalescent  and 
curable  of  both  sexes  have  made  free  use  of  the 
Library  and  the  means  therein  provided  for  their 
entertainment.  Exhibitions  with  the  Magic  Lan- 
tern have  been  frequently  given  during  the  win- 
ter, affording  to  all  classes  of  our  patients  a  means 
of  enjoyment  much  prized  by  them.  A  neat  col- 
lection of  thirty  volumes  of  books  has  been  pur- 
chased, intended  to  form  the  commencement  of  a 
ibrary  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  female  patients, 


to  be  kept  in  their  parlour,  where  they  can  at  all 
times  have  access  to  it.  These  books  have  been 
selected  with  a  view  to  the  tastes  of  the  class  for 
whom  they  are  designed,  being  principally  the 
works  of  female  authors,  or  containing  the  lives 
of  women  noted  in  history.  The  benefits  of  occu- 
pation have  been  fully  shared  by  the  male  patients 
in  the  care  of  the  walks,  garden  and  grounds,  and 
in  labour  on  the  farm;  and  by  the  females  in  nee- 
dle-work, netting,  and  other  more  active  and  con- 
genial occupations.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
First-day  of  the  week,  the  patients  of  both  sexes 
are  collected  in  their  respective  day-rooms,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  read  to  them. 
Nearly  all  of  the  patients  attend  these  readings, 
and  many  are  undoubtedly  benefited  thereby.  To 
those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  plea- 
sures of  social  intercourse,  occasional  opportuni- 
ties have  been  afforded  during  the  winter  even- 
ings, of  meeting  together  in  the  Matron's  parlour, 
and  passing  the  time  in  conversation.  A  number 
also  enjoy  the  privilege  of  taking  their  meals  with 
the  officers;  and  these  occasions  have  not  only 
been  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  patients,  but 
their  company  has  been  an  agreeable  addition  to 
the  family  circle.  Twice  during  the  year  hand- 
some entertainments  have  been  provided,  through 
the  kindness  of  frietids  of  the  Institution,  in  which 
all  have  participated  who  were  well  enough  to 
leave  the  wings.  These  social  meetings  have 
afforded  them  much  enjoyment,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  the  greater  part  contributed  their  share 
to  the  entertainment  of  each  other,  and  the  gene- 
ral propriety  of  their  deportment,  manifested  that 
the  insane  are  by  no  means  necessarily  deprived 
of  the  capacity  for  social  enjoyment. 

The  advantages  of  a  mild  system  of  treatment, 
carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  attendants,  have  been  evi- 
dent in  the  good  order  and  contentment  that  have 
been  generally  prevalent  among  our  inmates,  and 
the  almost  entire  disuse  of  mechanical  restraint. 
We  have  never  considered  it  necessary  or  expe- 
dient to  adopt  a  dress  of  any  peculiar  form  or 
materials. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  ending  with  1853, 
four  hundred  and  twenty-one  patients  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Asylum;  many  of  whom  have 
been  received  at  a  charge  considerably  below  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them.  Some  of  these  belong 
to  a  class  who  are  able,  whilst  in  health,  to  main- 
tain themselves,  but  who,  when  visited  by  a  dis- 
ease which  not  only  increases  their  necessities, 
but  may  also  cut  off  the  source  from  whence 
these  necessities  are  supplied,  are  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances of  a  peculiarly  distressing  nature. 
Instances  are  known  to  us,  where  families  so  situ- 
ated have  made  great  exertions  in  order  to  meet 
the  expense  of  keeping  their  relatives  in  the  Asy- 
lum, during  the  period  necessary  to  effect  their 
restoration.  To  this  class  the  Institution  has 
extended  its  benefits  according  to  its  ability,  but  is 
frequently  obliged  to  reject  applicants  in  conse- 
quence of  being  unable  to  receive  them  at  a  charge 
that  would  come  within  their  limited  means.  If 
it  were  in  receipt  of  the  income  from  a  fund,  such 
as  many  similar  Institutions  possess,  that  could 
be  applied  towards  paying  a  portion  or  the  whole 
of  the  board  of  patients  of  this  description,  its 
benefits  might  be  much  more  extensively  confer- 
red on  them  than  at  present. 

The  great  increase  of  Institutions  for  the  insane 
throughout  the  country,  has  led  to  the  inquiry 
whether  insanity  has  increased  in  a  more  rapid 
ratio  than  that  of  the  population.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion  which  cannot  at  present,  perhaps,  be  an- 
swered satisfactorily,  but  it  may  be  well  to  look 
to  surrounding  circumstances,  if  perchance  we 
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may  discover  in  them  any  reason  to  fear  that  the 
affirnnative  of  the  question  may  be  true.  In  the 
statistics  of  Institutions  for  liie  insane,  we  find 
prominently  exhibited  as  causes  of  the  disease, 
domestic  trouble,  loss  of  property,  grief,  anxiety, 
and  disappointments  of  various  kinds.  The  value, 
however,  to  be  attached  to  these  statistics  is  les- 
sened from  the  fact,  that  they  only  refer  to  the 
circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  im- 
mediate agents  in  producing  the  attack,  while 
they  take  no  note  of  the  antecedents,  which  for  a 
lopi^  time  may  have  been  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  disease.  I  believe  the  instances  are  rare, 
in  which  insanity  is  produced  suddenly  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  individual  by  any  of  tiicse  causes, 
but  that  previously  to  the  attack  there  has  been, 
in  most  cases,  some  deviation  from  a  healthy 
condition  of  body  and  mind,  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  the  disease.  A  fruitful  source  of  insan- 
ity is  the  neglect  of  that  kind  of  training  which, 
at  tiie  period  when  the  mind  is  most  capable  of 
receiving  them,  aims  at  the  inculcation  of  those 
principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  tlie  for- 
mation of  those  habits  of  self-control,  which  are 
the  surest  safeguards  against  the  evils  of  life. 
How  often  do  we  see  children  indulged  by  their 
parents  in  every  whim  and  caprice,  or  permitted 
to  follow  their  own  inclinations  until  their  self- 
will  gains  such  an  ascendancy,  that  finally  the 
restraints,  not  less  of  moral  principle  than  of  pa- 
rental authority,  are  entirely  set  aside.  Many 
are  the  young  persons  who  thus  enter  upon  the 
world,  guided  by  no  law,  save  that  of  their  own 
perverse  wills,  or  with  tempers  so  vitiated  by  in- 
dulgence, that  they  are  but  poorly  prepared  to 
bear  with  fortitude,  the  adverse  circumstances 
they  may  encounter.  These  evils  are  greatly 
augmented  by  the  reading  of  works  of  fiction — 
of  a  positively  immoral  tendency — by  which  the 
imagination  is  fostered  at  the  expense  of  the  rea- 
son and  judgment,  and  the  sentiments  and  passions 
stimulated  to  undue  activity.  False  ideas  of  men 
and  things  are  thus  engendered,  in  consequence 
of  which  individuals  thus  placed  in  a  kind  of  op- 
position to  the  realities  about  them,  become  suspi- 
cious and  misanthropic,  and  often  fall  victims  to 
insanity.  Of  a  somewhat  similar  character  is  the 
neglect  of  training  the  young  to  habits  of  industry 
in  the  pursuit  of  some  occupation  by  which  they 
may  he  able,  without  undue  care  and  anxiety,  to 
provide  for  themselves  a  maintenance,  and  secure 
a  respectable  position  in  society.  How  many 
young  men  are  there  whose  parents,  desiring  for 
them  some  easier  way  than  what  they  have  them- 
selves walked  in,  send  them  from  the  workshop 
or  the  farm  to  throng  Ilic  various  professions,  in 
the  delusive  hope  that  they  will  thus  be  able  to 
earn  their  bread  without  the  sweat  of  ihcir  face. 
How  large  a  number  of  these  are'  sure  to  meet 
vviih  disappointment;  and  becoming  disheartened 
and  dispirned,  lose  the  mental  and  |)hysical  ener- 
gy they  once  possessed,  and  fall  into  a  stale  of 
hypochondriasis  or  melancholy  ;  or,  if  successful, 
how  many  are  induced  by  the  desire  for  wealth 
or  pre-eminence,  and  in  llie  excitement  resulting 
from  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  to  overtask  their 
brain,  until  worn  out  by  excessive  and  long-con- 
tinued application,  this  organ  becomes  incurably 
or  fulally  diseased.  These  results  are  hastened 
by  the  neglect  of  those  means  by  which  the  over- 
tasked system  might  be  enabled  to  recover  its 
energies,  and  by  modes  of  living  which  have, 
moreover,  a  positively  injurious  eliect  upon  the 
physical  Ijeallh.  Exercise  and  proper  relaxation 
lire  seldom  thougi)t  of,  meals  arc  taken  hurriediv 
and  at  irregular  hours,  or,  occasionally,  are 
omitted  enlirehj,  or  stimulating  und  indigestible 


food  is  indulged  in,  until  the  stomach  and  diges- 
tive organs  are  thrown  into  a  diseased  condition, 
which,  reacting  on  the  already  sensitive  and  irri- 
table cerebral  organs,  is  frequently  the  exciting 
cause  of  an  attack  of  insanity.  The  history  of 
cases  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Asylum  within 
the  last  few  years,  shows  an  increasing  number 
of  patients,  who  are  rendered  insane  by  the  causes 
which  have  been  thus  briefly  depicted,  and  as  they 
are  in  great  measure  within  control,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  warning  which  they  afford  may 
not  be  in  vain. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  attendants  and  others  generally, 
who  have  been  employed  in  the  various  duties  of 
the  establishment,  has  been  highly  satisfactory, 
and  that  a  general  feeling  of  harmony  has  per- 
vaded the  household.  This  can,  indeed,  scarcely 
fail  to  be  the  case  where  all  are  duly  sensible  of 
their  responsibilities,  and  are  united  under  a  sys- 
tem which  acknowledges  the  direction  of  a  single 
head.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Matron  for  valuable 
services  in  the  supervision  of  the  domestic  depart- 
ment, and  in  the  care  of  the  female  patients.  The 
devotion  of  the  attendants  to  their  charge,  and  the 
readiness  with  which,  when  occasion  required, 
they  have  sacrificed  the  hours  usually  devoted  to 
rest,  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and 
suffering,  have  been  truly  commendable.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  those  friends  of  the  Institution 
who  have  kindly  aided  us  with  donations  for  va- 
rious purposes,  especially  for  entertainments  fur- 
nished the  inmates,  which  contributed  so  largely 
to  their  gratification,  and  for  an  elegant  volume 
of  Geological  Reports  for  the  Library. 

Relyiiig  on  the  protecting  care  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, which  we  gratefully  acknowledge  to 
have  been  extended  over  us  in  the  past,  we  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  another  year,  in  the  hope,  that 
the  Asylum  may  continue  to  be  an  instrument  of 
blessing  to  the  afflicted. 

J.   H.  WoETHINGTON, 

Physician  and  Superintendent. 

Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
Philada.,  Third  mo.  1st,  1854. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

BIOGRAPniCH  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  SKEIN. 

(Concluded  from  page  2G8.) 

John  Skein  came  to  West  Jersey  to  settle,  and 
was  appointed  Governor,  which  office  he  held 
nearly  two  years.  Of  the  time  of  his  death  we 
have  no  satisfactory  account.  Smith,  the  New 
Jersey  historian,  says  that  he  died  in  the  Tenth 
month,  1687,  nevertheless,  he  mentions  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly  in  the  following  year, 
the  a[)pointment  of  a  committee  to  confer  with 
John  ISkcin,  which  shows  that  he  was  then  alive. 
John  Skein  attended  the  select  meeting  in  the 
First  month,  1G90,  and  probably  lived  a  year  or 
two  later. 

Although  the  particular  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertain,  yet  there  is  much  unanimity  in  respect 
to  his  character.  Samuel  Smith  says,  "  He  was 
not  only  a  serviceable  man  in  the  government, 
but  an  exemplary,  useful  member  in  the  religious 
Society  of  his  brethren,  the  Quakers,  and  had  an 
edifying  public  testimony,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
he  was  usually  very  tender." 

JOHN  DELAVAL. 

John  Delaval  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Delaral, 
a  prominent  man  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Dutch  Governor 


by  Colonel  Nicholls,  in  1664,  when  he  on  behc 
of  the  English  Government,  took  possession  of  il 
New  Netherlands.  Thomas  Delaval  had  been 
New  Amsterdam  prior  to  this  time,  and  it  is  pri 
bable  that  he  married  among  the  Dutch,  at  lea 
3  know  that  his  family  grew  up  familiar  wi: 
the  language  spoken  around  them,  and  that  sori 
of  them  were  members  of  the  "Dutch  Church.' | 
Thomas  Delaval  was  wealthy;  he  had  his  fat| 
at  Harlem,  and  attached  to  his  city  residenet 
which  was  at  what  is  now  the  south-east  corn' 
of  Broad  street  and  Exchange  Place,  was  an  (j 
chard  and  a  large  garden.  Being  a  man  of  end 
gy  and  discretion,  he  was  active  in  public  affai| 
and  was  three  times  mayor.  His  son  John  I 
had  brought  up  as  a  merchant,  in  which  profti 
sion  he  was  successful.  He  owned  a  sloop,  a' 
probably  was  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  * 
1681,  John  Delaval  held  lands  on  the  Rariti 
river,  and  as  he  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  one  ' 
the  early  settlers  in  New  Jersey,  it  is  possili: 
that  he  may  have  had  a  country  house  thereci 
Thomas  Delaval  died  in  1682,  leaving  to  his  s' 
John  and  his  daughters,  (who  were  all  married 
eminent  merchants  in  that  place,)  his  estate.  ' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1684,  Thorr!) 
Lloyd,  so  noted  as  Deputy. Governor  of  Pennsl. 
vania,  was  married  at  New  York  to  Patierii 
Story,  a  widow.  He  had  a  large  family  of  cl. 
dren  by  his  first  wife,  some  of  whom  had  reachjl' 
maturity.  His  wife  Patience  appears  to  hei} 
been  attached  to  New  York,  and  Thomas  Llojl 
having  bought  the  estate  of  William  Dyre,*  cil 
sisting  of  several  acres  on  the  east  side  of  Broij. 
way,  between  Maiden  lane  and  Wall  street,  mii; 
that  his  principal  residence  for  several  years. 

John  Delaval  was  now  thrown  in  the  compar 
of  Thomas  Lloyd's  family,  and  a  warm  atta 
ment  sprang  up  in  him  for  Hannah  Lloyd, 
oldest  daughter  of  that  Friend.    She  howev 
was  not  one  of  those  willing  to  sell  herbirthrig 
and  she  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  contii 
his  suit.    About  this  time  it  would  appear  t 
through  the  ministry  of  some  Friends  from  E , 
land,  John's  mind  was  opened  to  see  somelh  g 
of  the  Truth,  and  being  faithful  to  what  was  nve 
manifest  to  him,  he  increased  in  spiritual  disce 
ment,  and  was  soon  rightly  prepared  for  memh 
ship    amongst    the    Quakers.    When  this  \. 
effected  in  him,  his  way  was  open  with  Hanrb 
Lloyd,  and  on  the  31st  day  of  the  Third  morii, 
1686,  they  were  married  at  Friends'  meeti'}, 
held  in  the  house  of  John  Bowne,  at  Flushi;?, 
Long  Island.  j 
The  connexion  thus  formed  was  a  happy  o), 
and  John  having  yielded  to  the  Truth,  had  bfin 
brought  so  thoroughly  under  its  control,  that  w!,!! 
death  had  removed  him  to  his  heavenly  rewail, 
his  widow  could  say,  '  He  never  used  to  me  In 
expression  of  anger,  or  the  product  of  a  disiurid 
mind.'  j 

John  Delaval  was  soon  called  to  the  worbf 
the  ministry,  wherein  he  laboured  faithfully  dr- 
ing  the  lew  surviving  years  of  his  life.  Eai  lyn 
lUyO,  we  find  him  living  in  Philadelphia,  whe 
he  appears  to  have  continued  to  reside.  He  \i8 
much  employed  in  civil  society,  and  was  vjr 
uselul  in  the  church,  being  zealous  for  the  Tril, 
and  earnest  in  contending  against  error.  He  \p 
a  strong  opponent  of  George  Keith,  and  liavg 


*  William  Dyre  came  from  Rhode  Island  to  lur 
York  in  1074.  Many  circumstances  seem  to  indi^fc 
that  he  was  the  husband  of  our  martyred  friend  A 
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Dyre.  He  was  one  of  tlie  first  settlers  in  Uliode  Isl 
having  been  driven  thither  by  oppression,  from  lios6, 
where  had  been  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  ife 
was  once  mayor  of  New  York,  and  died  in  l<J83in 
Jamaica. 
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ived  to  unite  with  and  sign  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
estimony  against  him  in  1693,  he  soon  after  was 
released  from  his  earlhly  cares  and  employments, 
being  removed  by  death  early  in  the  Sixth  month, 
and  buried  on  the  10th  day  thereof. 

An  account  of  the  dying  sayings  of  John  De- 
laval,  was  forwarded  to  John  Tompkins,  in  Lon- 
don, in  1702,  by  the  meeting  of  ministering 
Friends,  but  no  copy  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
served here.  We  do  not  find  that  the  account 
was  ever  printed,  and  conclude  it  is  now  lost. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  testimony 
of  James  Dickenson,  concerning  this  faithful 
Friend. 

"  My  heart  is  opened  by  the  power  of  Truth, 
to  give  forth  a  testimony  to  the  Lord's  power, 
which  hath  wrought  effectually  in  this  latter  age 

ilof  the  world,  for  bringing  many  sons  into  glory. 

iiOf  this  number,  I  do  believe  my  dear  friend  John 
Delaval  was  one.  His  memory  lives  among  the 
faithful  who  knew  him, — and  he  needs  not  these 
characters  to  set  forth  the  comeliness  which  the 
Lord  put  upon  him.  His  name  is  recorded  in 
heaven,  and  shall  never  be  obliterated.  Although 
he  was  one  called  in  as  at  the  eleventh  hour,  yet 

^he  was  faithful  and  zealous  for  the  Truth, — a 
man  of  a  tender  and  broken  spirit, — who  loved 
the  power  of  Truth,  and  the  operation  of  it, — and 
this  helped  him  through  and  over  what  was  con- 
trary to  it.  My  soul  loved  him  and  was  drawn 
near  to  him,  the  first  day  I  saw  him,  because  of 
the  sincerity  that  I  beheld  in  him.  As  our  fami- 
liarity increased,  I  found  the  bent  of  his  mind  was 
to  serve  the  Lord  in  uprightness  of  heart.  The 
Lord  gave  him  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  and  blessed 
him  in  it, — enabling  him  to  get  his  work  done  in 
his  day.  His  example,  I  pray  God,  we  that  re- 
main may  follow.  He  was  valiant  for  the  Truth 
on  earth,  and  turned  not  his  back  to  the  opposers 
of  it, — neither  would  he  spare  backsliders  from  it, 
hut  stood  faithful  to  the  end.  His  bow  abode  in 
Strength,  and  though  many  archers  shot  at  him, 
yet  he  kept  the  shield  of  faith,  by  which  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked  one  were  quenched.  His  soul 
was  preserved  in  communion  with  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  faith  of  Christ  he  finished  his  testimony, 
with  a  heart  full  of  love  to  God  and  his  people. 
The  Lord  took  him  away  from  the  evil  to  come. 
•  "  My  desire  is  that  we  who  remain,  may  keep 
to  the  same  power  by  which  he  was  visited,  and 
love  the  operation  of  it,  that  thereby  all  may  be 
prepared  Ibr  their  latter  end,  which  hastens  upon 
all.  So  [shall  we]  obtain  the  crown  which  is  laid 
up  in  store  for  all  them  that  fight  the  good  fight 
and  keep  the  faith,  with  their  eyes  single  to  Christ 
Jesus  the  author  of  it.  These  keep  the  word  of 
his  patience,  and  will  be  kept  in  the  hour  of  temp- 
tation, and  know  an  overcoming.  Unto  him  that 
overcometh,  saith  the  Saviour,  will  I  grant  to  sit 
with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame, 
and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne. 
These  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death,  but 
having  a  part  in  Christ,  the  first  resurrection, 
know  themselves  to  be  the  sons  of  God.  Jt  was 
anciently  said,  '  Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and 
it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,'  but, 
■*  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life  shall  appear,  then 
shall  we  also  appear  with  him  in  glory.' 

"  Let  all  keep  to  Christ,  and  know  him  to  be 
their  life  ;  so  shall  they  be  made  partakers  of  the 
better  resurrection,  even  [a  resurrection]  unto 
life, — when  the  sentence  will  be  passed  upon  all, 
either  of '  Come  ye  blessed,' or  'Go  ye  cursed,' 
by  the  just  Judge  of  the  whole  earth.  Happy 
will  they  be,  who  keep  to  God's  power, — they  will 
be  kept  by  it  to  his  glory,  and  their  own  eternal 
salvation. ' 


For  "J'he  Friend." 

STRATAGEMS  OF  SATAN. 

We  often  refer  to  the  early  ages  of  the  Society, 
as  a  period  in  which  the  love  and  life  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  reigned  with  almost  undisturbed 
sway  among  the  members.  But  when  we  inves- 
tigate the  history  carefully,  and  the  epistles  of 
admonition  then  written  by  men,  on  whom  the 
care  of  the  church  rested,  we  find  evidence  that 
they  were  under  constant  exercise  on  account 
of  the  many  forms,  in  which  the  grand  deceiver 
wrought  to  betray  the  innocent,  and  to  stir  up 
others,  who  had  known  little  of  a  change  of  heart, 
to  create  divisions,  and  to  destroy  the  harmony 
that  pertains  to  the  ch-urch  of  Christ.  Alter 
speaking  of  the  tranquillity  with  which  they  had 
been  favoured,  and  which  the  enemy  of  Truth 
envied,  one  of  the  worthies  who  kept  his  habita- 
tion to  the  end,  says  "  he  began  to  work  in  some 
where  he  found  a  ground  to  work  on,  and  sought 
to  lead  them  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth, 
and  to  exalt  their  minds  in  the  sight  of  things 
opened  by  the  Truth,  and  so  did  not  abide  in  the 
tender  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  humility  of  the  in- 
nocent Seed,  and  flew  up  in  airy  notions  and  im- 
aginations; some  into  a  false  liberty,  others  into 
strange  imaginations  of  tlieir  own  growth  to  some 
high  state,  and  so  grew  heady  and  unruly,  and 
were  hardened  against  exhortations;  rather  judg- 
ing themselves  fit  to  teach,  than  to  be  taught ;  and 
these  drew  several  after  them  through  an  affec- 
tion that  was  not  subject  to  the  cross,  and  became 
an  occasion  of  offence  and  stumbling  to  many, 
who  were  inquiring  after  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  a  great  exercise  and  sorrow  to  such  as  kept 
in  the  travail  and  labour  for  Sion's  redemption." 

Of  another  class  he  speaks,  whom  Satan 
"  raised  up  under  pretence  of  some  new  discove- 
ries, accompanied  with  a  voluntary  humility,  and 
a  seeming  self-denial,  when  indeed  the  design  was 
to  exalt  self  and  man's  work,  wit  and  reason, 
above  the  eternal  power  of  God,  and  through 
feigned  pretences  to  obtain  a  dominion  over  the 
heritage  of  God,  and  to  impose  and  obtrude  upon 
them  things  which  were  not  taught  by  the  living 
Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus  in  themselves,  nor  had  been 
received  by  doctrine  or  message  from  the  true  spi- 
ritual labourers  in  the  gospel."  These  lost  sight 
of  the  means  by  which  only  they  could  be  kept  in 
the  love  of  God  and  in  the  heavenly  unity,  "  and 
instead  thereof  a  secret  root  of  bitterness  grew  up, 
and  a  hatred  against  the  prosperity  of  the  church 
of  God,  and  the  faithful  servants  and  ministers  of 
it,  insomuch  that  they  lost  the  very  sense  of  God's 
blessed  presence  amongst  us,  and  reckoned  he  had 
forsaken  us^ 

Afier  contending  with  these  unruly  spirits, 
meetings  for  church  government  were  instituted  to 
guard  the  flock,  and  to  recover  or  to  disown  trans- 
gressors. But  "  when  some  exalted  spirits  came 
to  see  into  what  this  work  would  tend,"  he  says, 
"  they  took  offence  thereat,  and  sought  to  weaken 
the  hands  of  faithful  Friends  in  this  good  work, 
under  pretence  that  all  must  be  left  to  the  witness 
of  God;  and  if  people  did  not  find  judgment  in 
themselves,  they  must  not  be  judged  by  others, 
being  themselves  gone  from  Truth's  judgment  and 
hardened ;  then  they  cried  out  of  innovation  and 
imposition,  and  such  like."  The  administration 
of  their  Christian  discipline  and  the  gradual  or- 
ganization and  support  of  the  church  government 
which  Friends  then  finally  established,  were  at- 
tended with  great  labour  and  suffering.  Many 
rose  up  against  it,  and  reflected  upon  the  godly 
care  of  the  faithful  supporters  of  it,  with  unsti- 
voury  speeches;  and  some  apostatized  from  their 
first  love  and  first  works,  by  which  they  were 
drawn  "  into  an  exaltedness  in  knowledge ;  then 


into  prejudice  and  enmity  against  those  that  stood 
in  the  way  to  hinder  their  exalted  notions." 
"  And  Friends,"  the  writer  says,  "  know  this  for 
certain,  that  Satan  still  seeks  to  winnow  you; 
and  where  there  doth  remain,  after  a  long  con- 
vincement,  a  lightness  and  an  airiness  in  any, 
such  are  easily  driven  with  his  pernicious  winds. 
And  to  this  purpose  he  hath  stirred  up  some,  who 
never  knew  a  real  mortification  upon  that  earthly 
sensual  wisdom  that  is  from  beneath  ;  and  as  they 
cannot  reach  to  a  partaking  of  the  life  of  Truth 
in  themselves,  no  more  can  they  reach  to  the  hid- 
den mystery  of  the  unity,  that  the  Lord's  people 
have  one  with  another  in  that  life  of  Truth  ;  but 
another  life  and  power  they  have,  and  in  it  they 
grow  headstrong  and  fierce,  despising  them  that 
are  born  of  the  Spirit;  yea,  they  grow  in  wisdom 
from  one  degree  to  another,  but  it  is  neillier  pure 
nor  peaceable,  gentle  nor  easy  to  be  entreated" 

This  deeply-experienced  father  in  the  Truth 
recites  several  antichristian  sentiments  which  were 
afloat  at  that  day;  and  in  opposition  to  those  who 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  reminds 
Friends  of  the  power  of  conversion,  and  the  un- 
foldings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  power  over  temp, 
tation,  and  the  peace  and  joy  they  received  in 
obeying  the  Truth.  "  Now,  wherefore,"  he  says, 
"  hath  all  this  work  been  to  redeem  the  soul,  and  to 
convert  it, and  change  it  from  underthe  dark  |)uuer, 
and  to  bring  it  under  the  heavenly  and  glon  jus  pow- 
er  of  Christ  Jesus?  I  ask  them  that  have  known 
this  work,  was  it  only  for  a  few  days,  or  years, 
that  we  are  to  continue  here  in  these  bodies?  Or 
was  it  not  the  effect  of  the  eternal  love  of  God  in 
Christ,  that  in  him  our  souls  might  be  eternally 
happy.  I  know  such  as  have  truly  known  this 
travail,  do  know  the  soul  to  be  of  more  worth 
than  the  value  of  the  whole  world,  and  they  are 
not  liable  to  the  seducements  of  such  as  would 
undervalue  the  soul.  But  alas  I  there  are  many 
that  never  knew  what  it  was  to  travail  for  souls, 
but  have  received  a  sight  of  things  at  a  distance, 
in  a  speculative  way,  as  lookers  on,  and  these 
having  grown  up  into  a  profession,  by  a  s\a\\t 
without  a  real  work  in  themselves,  are  very  ready 
to  be  seduced.  Wanting  the  substance  that  never 
waxeth  old,  they  are  always  itching  after  some 
new  thing,  which  for  a  lime  seems  delightful  to 
them,  till  a  newer  thing  is  presented,  and  then 
they  are  for  that  also,  and  so  are  always  gaddino 
and  changing  their  ivays;  till  at  last,  by  the  mas- 
tering subtlety  of  their  soul's  enemy,  they  are  led 
back  again  into  tlie  world,  or  into  divers  sects, 
heats  and  opinions,  and  a  false  liberty  gets  up  in 
them,  in  which  they  grow  heady  and  stubborn, 
and  look  upon  every  one  that  seeks  to  reclaim 
them  as  their  enemy,  and  let  in  hard  and  bitter 
thoughts  against  them.  The  enemy  fills  them 
with  prejudice  ;  and  in  that  state  they  seek  for  the 
failings  of  others,  and  feed  upon  them  as  bread  to 
strengthen  themselves,  and  so  grow  more  and 
more  estranged  from  the  innocent  life  that  is  in 
Jesus,  and  which  he  hath  given  for  food  for  the 
children  of  the  kingdom. 

"  Oh  1  this  is  a  sad  condition ;  and  I  have  often 
with  deep  sorrow  lamented  the  state  of  some, 
when  I  have  seen  what  a  good  beginning  they 
have  made  in  the  way  of  God,  and  have  been  as 
pleasant  plants,  and  hopeful  to  bring  forth  much 
fruit  to  the  honour  of  God  and  comfort  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  especially  to  the  comfort  and  salvation 
of  their  immortal  souls.  Yet  after  some  good 
progress  made  in  the  Lord's  way,  for  want  of  a 
diligent  watchfulness,  and  keeping  close  to  the 
daily  cross,  and  the  self-denial,  they  have  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  spoilers,  who  have  cun- 
ningly got  an  entrance  into  them,  some  in  the 
affectionate  part,  some  in  the  wise  reasoning  part, 
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some  through  sowing  the  seeds  of  prejudice,  some 
one  way,  and  some  another,  and  have  beguiled 
them  of  the  simplicity,  and  drawn  them  from  the 
sincerity  that  is  in  the  Truth,  and  so  they  have 
both  lost  their  first  love,  and  their  first  work  also." 
To  some  of  these  who  had  proceeded  so  far  that 
they  lost  all  sense  of  the  love  of  God  which  led 
Friends  to  labour  for  their  recovery,  he  says, 
"Feed  no  more  upon  your  carnal  reasonings, 
hearken  no  more  to  those  that  have  drawn  you 
from  your  steadfastness  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  your 
place  in  the  body;  for  be  assured,  as  your  food 
is,  so  will  your  life  be.  If  ye  will  still  feed  upon 
the  airy  notions  of  that  carnal  wisdom,  into  an 
airy  light  and  wanton  life  you  ivill  grow." 

We  may  see  by  these  few  selections,  how  some 
at  that  day,  associated  as  they  were  with  men  and 
women  of  great  depth  in  experience  of  the  things 
of  God,  were  drawn  from  the  foundation  which 
stands  sure,  by  the  devices  of  Satan,  in  various 
ways.  Some  were  "  exalted  in  the  sight  of  things 
opened  by  the  Truth  ;"  and  lopk  flight  "  in  airy 
notions,"  and  some  "into  strange  imaginations  of 
their  own  growth  to  some  high  state."  Others 
were  raised  up  by  Satan  "  under  pretence  of  new 
discoveries,"  whose  design  was  to  exalt  themselves, 
and  "  pblain  a  dominion  over  the  heritage  of  God," 
and  to  impose  "  things  that  were  not  taught  by 
the  living  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  nor  received  by 
doctrine  from  the  spiritual  labourers  in  the  gospel," 
of  that  day.  Some  lost  the  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence  amongst  Friends,  so  that  they  reck- 
oned the  Lord  had  forsaken  them.  They  became 
so  puffed  up  with  their  own  imaginations,  that 
they  concluded  "  all  must  be  left  to  the  witness  of 
God,  and  if  people  did  not  find  judgment  in  them- 
selves," they  must  not  be  judged  by  the  church. 
These  first  grew  "  into  an  exaltedness  in  know- 
ledge," and  then  "into  prejudice  and  enmity 
against  those  who  stood  in  their  way,  to  hinder 
their  exalted  notions." 

Well  would  it  be  at  a  lime  when  party  zeal 
actuates  not  a  few,  if  all  were  favoured  to  see 
the  stratagems  of  the  enemy,  by  which  he  is 
seeking  to  destroy  our  goodly  heritage.  There 
is  an  evil  spirit  working  in  different  modes  to  lay 
us  waste,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  cast  out,  but 
by  individual  prayer  and  fasting;  but  if  this  state 
of  lasting  and  prayer  were  dwelt  in,  the  Lord 
would  rebuke  the  devil  and  cast  him  out,  though 
his  name  might  be  legion,  and  clothe  such  with 
his  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  they  would  be  restored 
to  their  right  mind,  let  their  deviations  have  been 
what  they  may.  Then  all  the  testimonies  of  the 
Truth  would  be  precious  and  sacred  to  them. 
They  would  love  those  who  stand  firm  in  their 
support,  and  the  spirit  of  Divine  charity  would 
lead  all  classes  to  seek  the  welfare  of  each  other, 
and  to  rejoice  over  the  returning  wanderers  from 
the  right  path. 

India  Rubber. — The  Scientific  American  says 
that  the  adaptation  of  purified  white  India  rubber 
to  the  manulacture  of  artificial  teeth,  gums  and 
palates,  has  been  patented  in  England.  Many 
advantages,  hitherto  deemed  unattainable,  are 
contained  in  this  substance.  The  adhesion  is 
complete;  it  can  be  moulded  with  perfection  to 
suit  every  inequality  of  surface,  and  supplies  an 
artificial  periosteum, as  it  were,  to  the  teeth,  when 
they  become  painful  by  the  wasting  away  of  the 
gum.  Improvements  liavc  also  been  made  in  the 
nianufaclurc  of  India  rubber  thread.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  threads  of  this  material,  if  iiealed 
while  on  the  stretch,  do  not  shrink  back  to  ilieir 
formeY  dimensions ;  and  by  repeated  stretchings 
and  heatings,  any  degree  of  fineness  can  be  pro- 
duced.   In  this  way  about  05,000  yards,  or  37 


miles  of  thread  may  be  obtained  from  a  single 
kilogramme  (a  little  more  than  two  pounds,  of 
rubber.  The  proprietor  of  a  factory  in  Grenelle 
is  said  to  manufacture  800,000  yards  (455  miles) 
of  this  thread  daily.  The  superiority  of  the  threads 
produced  by  the  new  method,  is  that  they  are  per- 
fectly round.  Rubber  is  certainly  getting  to  be  a 
very  useful  anxiliary  to  the  comfort  of  man.  We 
have,  or  soon  shall  have,  if  report  tells  true,  be- 
sides India  rubber  noses,  footballs,  and  the  like, 
India  rubber  bedsteads,  India  rubber  railroad  cars, 
India  rubber  consciences,  (an  old  invention  by  the 
way,)  India  rubber  teeth,  and  India  rubber  thread  I 
We  hope  the  world  will  not  be  peopled  by  India 
rubber  men,  or  the  newspapers  filled  with  India 
rubber  advertising. — D.  JSfews. 


Selected. 

HUMILITY. 

0 !  learn  tbat  it  is  only  by  the  lowly 

The  paths  of  peace  are  trod  : 
If  thou  wouldst  keep  thy  garments  white  and  holy, 

Walk  humbly  with  thy  God. 

The  man  with  earthly  wisdom  high  uplifted 

Is  in  God's  sight  a  fool ; 
But  he  in  heavenly  truth  most  deeply  gifted, 

Sits  lowest  in  Christ's  school. 

The  lowly  spirit  God  hath  consecrated 

As  his  abiding  rest ; 
And  angels  by  some  patriarch's  tent  have  waited, 

When  kings  had  no  such  guest. 

The  dew  that  never  wets  the  flinty  mountain, 

Falls  in  the  valleys  free  ; 
Bright  verdure  fringes  the  small  desert  fountain, 

But  barren  sand  the  sea. 

Not  in  the  stately  oak  the  fragrance  dwelleth, 

Which  charms  the  general  wood; 
But  in  the  violet  low,  whose  sweetness  telleth 

Its  unseen  neighbourhood. 

The  censer  swung  by  the  proud  hand  of  merit, 

Fumes  with  a  fire  abhorr'd  ; 
But  faith's  two  mites,  dropp'd  covertly,  inherit 

A  blessing  from  the  Lord. 

Round  lowliness  a  gentle  radiance  hovers, 

A  sweet,  unconscious  grace, 
Which  even  in  shrinking,  evermore  discovers 

The  brightness  on  its  face. 

Where  God  abides,  contentment  is  and  honour. 

Such  guerdon  Meekness  knows  ; 
His  peace  within  her,  and  His  smile  upon  her, 

Her  saintly  way  she  goes. 

Through  the  strait  gate  of  life  she  passes,  stooping, 

With  sandals  on  her  feet; 
And  pure-eyed  graces,  with  liuk'd  palms,  came  trooping. 

Their  sister  fair  to  greet. 

The  angels  bend  their  eyes  upon  her  goings, 

And  guard  her  from  annoy; 
Heaven  fills  her  quiet  heart  with  overflowings 

Of  calm  celestial  joy. 

The  Saviour  loves  her,  for  she  wears  the  vesture 

With  which  He  walk'd  on  earth  ; 
And  tlirough  her  childlike  glance,  and  step,  and  gesture, 

He  knows  her  heavenly  birth. 

Ho  now  beholds  this  seal  of  glory  grav6n 

On  all  whom  he  redeems, 
Ami  in  his  own  bright  city,  crystal-paven, 

Un  every  brow  it  gleams. 

The  white-robed  saints,  the  throne-steps  singing  under, 

Their  state  nil  meekly  wear; 
Their  pauscless  praise  wells  up  from  hearts  which 
wonder 

That  ever  they  came  there. 


It  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  error  to  reduce  all 
religion  into  benevolence,  and  nil  benevolence  into 
alms-giving.  The  wide  and  comprehensive  idea 
of  Christian  charity  is  compressed  into  the  slen- 
der  compass  of  a  little  pecuniary  relief.  An  aged 
woman  of  tho  world,  once  lamenting  over  the  de- 


pression of  her  husband's  spirits  as  he  sat  weeping 
near  her,  comforted  herself  "  that  he  would  be 
better  next  week,  because  he  had  ordered  a  stated 
sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish!"— 
Selected. 


The  Richest  Mine. — The  manure  applied  to 
the  soil  of  England  amounts  to  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars;  being  more  than  the  value  of 
its  whole  foreign  commerce,  and  yet  the  grateful 
soil  yields  back  with  interest  all  that  is  thus 
lavished  upon  it.  And  so  it  would  be  here,  if  we 
would  only  trust  the  soil  with  any  portion  of  our 
capital.  But  this  we  rarely  do.  A  farmer  who 
has  made  any  money  spends  it  not  in  his  busi- 
ness,  but  in  some  other  occupation.  He  buys 
•more  land,  when  he  ought  to  buy  more  manure, 
or  he  puts  out  his  money  in  some  joint-stock  com- 
pany to  convert  sunshine  into  moonshine.  Rely 
upon  it,  our  richest  mine  is  the  barnyard,  and 
whatever  temptation  stock  or  shares  may  ofTer, 
the  best  investment  for  a  farmer  is  live  stock  and 
plough-shares. — N.  Y.  Paper. 


"  The  principal  spiritual  trade  of  a  Christian  is 
his  hometrade,  such  as  meditation,  self-examina- 
tion, supplication,  and  praise  ;  this  is  more  than 
enough  to  employ  all  his  time  without  looking  at 
other's  faults." 


For  "  The  Friend." 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

LETTER  OF  A.  BENEZET. 
To  S.  N. 

Seventh  mo.  16th,  iTU. 
My  dear  ,  I  have  of  late  been  much  en 


gaged  in  thought,  and  what  serious  mind  can 
refrain  from  mournful  reflections,  when  we  con- 
sider on  the  one  hand,  the  purity  of  our  profes- 
sion, and  on  the  other  have  to  observe  the  general 
behaviour,  and  appearance  of  our  young  women, 
and  the  insensibility  they  manifest  when  treated 
with  on  these  important  subjects !  I  trust  my 
dear  friend,  from  the  apprehension  I  have  of  thy 
sensibility  and  kind  disposition,  I  may  mention! 
my  thoughts  on  this  most  interesting  subject,  with! 
expectation  offender  sympathy  from  thee;  ratherj 
than  danger  of  giving  thee  any  offence.  I  havei 
remembered  the  apostle's  injunction  '  that  Chris-; 
tian  women  ought  to  be  arrayed  in  modest  appa-' 
rel,  not  costly,  but  with  sobriety  and  shamefaced- 1 
ness.'  I  have  had  also  to  think  of  the  nature  of| 
the  gospel,  the  conduct,  dress,  food,  &c.,  of  K\m^ 
who  was  greater  than  any  of  the  prophets,  even| 
John,  the  lorerunner  of  Christ;  I  have  remember-, 
ed  the  birth  and  situation  of  our  blessed  Saviour; 
himself,  his  submitting  to  the  most  humbling  ap-l 
pearance,  even  to  be  laid  in  a  manger,  and  when! 
grown  up,  declared  his  coming  was  in  the  form  of 
a  servant,  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minis-: 
ter;  '  Behold,'  says  he, '  I  am  amongst  you  as  one 
that  serveth  ;'  '  leaving  us  an  example,'  saith  the 
apostle,  '  that  we  should  follow  his  footsteps.'  But 
how  different  from  the  example  of  our  Lord,  are 
the  conduct,  and  views  of  the  greatest  part  of  our 
young  people;  notwithstanding  it  is  indispensably 
necessary,  that  such  as  are  desirous  to  follow 
Christ  in  the  regeneration,  should  behave  in  their 
clothing,  &c.,  in  such  a  manner,  as  will  best  en-j 
able  them  to  answer  the  sober  ends  of  an  indus- 
trious, frugal  life  ;  a  life  of  affection  and  carCy 
not  only  in  their  own  families,  but  as  sisters  and 
friends;  as  nurses  spiritually  and  temporally  to 
many  who  may  suffer  for  want  of  their  assistance. 
"The  first  Christians  were  exceeding  careful  to 
avoid  all  such  things  as  savoured  of  costliness  and 
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inery,  choosing  such  as  expressed  the  greatest 
owliness  and  innocency."  And  that  our  ancient 
?riends  understood  the  apostle's  advice  in  its  full 
ixlent,  appears  beyond  all  dispute  from  what 
William  Penn  says  in  his  Reflections  and  Maxims 
112.,  "  If  thou  art  clean  and  warm,  it  is  sufficient ; 
or  more  does  but  rob  the  poor,  and  please  the 
ivanton." 

If  every  expense  which  might  be  spared,  is 
vainly  wasting  that  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
)Oor,  and  every  conformity  to  vain  and  foolish 
nshions,  is  to  please  and  allure  the  wanton 
what  can  be  said  in  defence  of  the  appearance  of 
)0  many  of  our  young  women  ?  So  contrary  to 
:liat  humble,  self-denying  state  of  service,  which 
is  followers  of  Christ,  is  required  of  them  ;  choos- 
ng  to  appear  as  ladies,  delighting  themselves  like 
;he  false  church,  in  sitting  as  queens  to  be  looked 
it  and  admired,  rather  than  capacitated  to  fulfil 
':he  sober  ends  of  life  in  the  service  we  owe  one 
10  anoiher.  From  a  sense  of  the  prevalency  of 
those  evils,  how  can  the  sincere  lovers  of  truth 
Dut  mourn  ;  deeply  mourn,  even  over  many  of 
;hose  who  esteem  themselves,  and  are  esteemed 
moderate  comparatively  with  others.  The  soft- 
ness and  delicacy  of  their  clothing,  more  adapted 
lo  pagan  king's  palaces,  than  Christian  pilgrim's 
houses:  to  these  things  may  be  added  that  most 
hateful  practice  formerly  used,  and  now  come 
iagain  in  fashion,  of  causing  their  clothes,  even 
their  rich  silks,  &c.,  to  trail  on  the  ground,  which 
thou  mayest  remember  was  a  matter  of  so  great 
concern  to  our  dear  friend  Daniel  Stanton.    *  * 

If  our  dear  young  women  would  lake  these 
things  into  serious  consideration,  it  may  prevent 
that  which  in  a  solemn  time  may  give  them  in- 
expressible pain.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  young 
woman,  with  whom  I  had  repeatedly  treated  on 
these  subjects,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  when  in  a  con- 
sumption, and  near  her  end,  I  was  desired  to  visit 
her,  and  was  informed,  that  she  wanted  the  com- 
,pany  of  serious  people  ;  and  requested  her  mother 
jnot  to  admit  any  into  her  chamber,  who  indulged 
themselves  in  the  fashionable  dress  of  the  limes; 
for  those  who  appeared  thus,  could  not  afford  her 
the  comfort  she  wanted.  This  will  certainly  be, 
more  or  less,  the  case  with  every  individual  at 
such  a  trying  hour,  except  sunk  into  stupidity,  or 
seared  into  hardness  of  heart.  Sentiments  of  this 
ikind,  I  earnestly  wish,  may  be  enforced  upon  our 
young  women  ;  that  they  may  consider  the  nature 
and  design  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  high 
profession  we  make  ;  that  the  eyes  of  thoughtful 
people  are  upon  us,  that  they  mark  and  despise 
us  for  our  inconsistency;  and  above  all,  what  a 
blessing  and  matter  of  joy  it,  will  be  to  the  well 
disposed  youth  in  a  future  day,  to  reflect,  that 
they  have  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by  their 
conduct,  held  up  the  hands  of  their  parents  and 
friends,  in  strengthening  the  little  good  that  re- 
mains amongst  us.  Do  not  think  that  I  say  too 
much  on  the  subject;  for  indeed  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  weight,  and  ought  to  be  laid  open  in 
its  fullest  light:  in  which  I  am  encouraged  from 
a  hope  that  the  sensible  youth  will  so  far  see  its 
j  reasonableness  and  necessity,  as  to  become  advo- 
cates on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Truth. 

With  near  affection,  dear   I  wish  ever  to 

remain  thy  real  friend, 

Anthony  Benezet. 

*  Lodging- House  for  Newsboys. — A  lodging, 
house  lor  newsboys  has  been  opened  in  New  York. 
The  quarters  provided  for  the  boys  are  said  to  be 
exceedingly  comfortable  and  commodious.  Neat 
wooden  berths  have  been  provided,  each  contain- 
ing two  good  straw  beds,  with  warm  coverings, 
baihs,  warm  water,  and  conveniences  for  washing 


and  drinking,  for  the  boys'  premises.  The  rooms 
are  lighted  with  gas,  well  ventilated,  looking  out 
from  the  topmost  story  of  the  Sun  building  upon 
Fulton  street,  and  promise  to  be  well  provided 
with  all  the  comforts  that  a  newsboy  can  ask,  and 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  commonly .  receives. 
Mr.  Tracy,  the  superintendent,  has  his  office  in  a 
snug  corner  of  the  building,  where  he  can  exer 
cise  a  constant  supervision  over  the  boys.  The 
outer  room  is  intended  for  lectures,  conversations, 
&c.  The  price  of  lodging  is  six  cents  per  night. 
—N.  Y.  Paper. 


THE!  FRIEND 


FIFTH  MONTH  13,  1854. 


We  have  received  "An  Appeal  for  the  Insane," 
from  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
and  would  have  inserted  it  this  week,  but  that  the 
matter  for  the  present  number  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer  when  it  reached  us.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  find  room  for  it  in  our  next. 


We  take  the  following  Minutes  from  the  "Ex- 
tracts from  the  minutes  of  our  Yearly  Meeting, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  by  adjournments  from  the 
17lh  of  the  Fourth  month  to  the  21st  of  the  same, 
inclusive,  1854." 

"The  following  minutes  on  the  Interment  of 
the  Dead,  and  in  support  of  our  Christian  testi- 
mony against  a  Hireling  Ministry,  prepared  by  a 
committee  verbally  appointed  at  a  preceding  sit- 
ting, having  been  read,  and  united  with  by  the 
meeting,  they  were  directed  to  be  embraced  in 
the  extracts,  and  are  referred  to  the  due  attention 
of  the  subordinate  meetings,  and  to  the  members 
generally.  The  Book  Committee  is  authorized  to 
have  a  sufficient  number  printed  to  furnish  Friends 
and  their  families  with  copies,  viz. : 

"This  meeting  has  been  brought  under  much 
concern  in  consequence  of  the  increased  expen- 
siveness  and  show,  which  are  gradually  obtaining 
a  place  among  Friends  at  the  time  of  burials.  It 
is  painful  to  observe  in  some  instances,  the  costli- 
ness of  the  materials,  and  the  unsuitableness  of 
the  attire,  in  which  the  lifeless  body  is  arrayed, 
as  if  to  make  it  a  spectacle  to  beholders,  and  to 
gratify  the  pride  of  the  living;  the  needless  ex- 
pense in  making  and  lining  the  coffin;  the  unne- 
cessarily long  train  of  carriages  which  follow  it 
to  the  place  of  interment ;  and  sometimes  the  large 
entertainment  afterward;  as  though  it  was  in- 
tended to  make  the  occasion  one  of  vain  show, 
ins;ead  of  a  solemn  opportunity,  the  effect  of 
which  should  be  to  humble  us,  under  a  sense  of 
our  own  mortality,  and  to  subdue  every  disposi- 
tion which  could  be  gratified  by  display.  We 
believe  these  things  are  not  only  unbecoming  so 
serious  an  occasion,  but  inconsistent  with  that 
Christian  simplicity  and  moderation  to  which  we 
are  called;  and  we  would  affectionately  caution 
our  members  against  them. 

"  It  has  also  been  cause  of  concern,  to  observe 
that  some  of  our  members,  not  duly  regarding  the 
ancient  and  approved  practice  of  our  Society, 
have  procured  places  of  interment  which  are  not 
under  the  control  of  Friends,  and  where  customs 
are  sanctioned,  which  are  at  variance  with  our 
well-known  testimonies.  We  apprehend  this  is 
opening  a  door  to  weakness,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  departures  from  those  salutary  restraints, 
which  in  the  wisdom  of  Truth  have  been  placed 
around  our  members,  and  which  have  so  evident- 
ly tended  to  preserve  them  in  a  conformity  to  our 
religious  principles  and  practices.  We  would 
tenderly  entreat  Friends  to  avoid  the  entangling 


effects  consequent  upon  such  a  course,  and  be 
willing  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Sodety 
in  this  respect. 

"  The  introduction  of  monuments  of  wood  or 
stone  into  our  graveyards,  has  at  this  time  claim- 
ed  renewed  attention,  and  agreeably  to  former 
recommendations,  we  are  again  engaged  to  dis- 
courage the  practice,  and  request  meetings  to 
carry  into  effect,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love, 
and  as  far  as  they  have  control  of  the  burying- 
grounds,  the  advice  heretofore  given  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  contained  in  the  discipline.  We  trust 
also  that  all  our  dear  Friends  will  receive  the 
word  of  tender  admonition,  and  refrain  from 
everything  which  is  contrary  to  our  ancient  testi- 
mony  on  this  subject." 

Hireling  Ministry. 

"  We  have  afresh  lelt  at  this  time  the  value  and 
importance  of  our  Christian  testimony  against  a 
man-made  and  hireling  ministry;  and  it  is  with 
sorrow  we  observe,  that  in  the  reports  from  seve- 
ral of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  deficiencies  in  the 
due  support  of  it  are  noted. 

"  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  blessed  Head  of 
the  church  to  dispense  to  whomsoever  he  will, 
those  gifts  which  he  designs  to  be  occupied  for  its 
edification.  When,  by  the  transforming  power  of 
his  grace,  he  has  prepared  any  for  his  service, 
and  bestowed  on  them  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  such 
having  freely  received  it  from  Him,  feel  them- 
selves bound  as  freely  to  dispense  that  with  which 
they  are  entrusted  ;  having  nothing  wherein  they 
can  glory  ;  because  a  necessity  is  laid  upon  them  ; 
yea,  woe  is  unto  them,  if  they  preach  not  the 
gospel.  This  was  the  experience  of  the  primitive 
ministers  of  Christ,  whose  glory  it  was,  that  they 
made  not  the  gospel  chargeable  to  any.  The 
system  of  hireling  ministry,  presumes  to  place 
this  divine  prerogative  in  the  arbitrary  control  of 
fallible  men,  who  permit  any  that  comply  with 
their  prescribed  forms,  to  assume  the  sacred 
office :  while  all  others,  however  godly  in  their 
ives,  and  however  clearly  called  of  the  Lord  to 
he  work  of  the  ministry,  are  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  it.  It  is  a  system  which  does  not  pro- 
ess  that  any  renewed  Divine  aid  or  qualification 
is  to  be  sought  for,  or  expected,  in  the  solemn 
acts  of  preaching  or  praying,  and  proposes  to 
perform  them  in  return  for  a  pecuniary  compen- 
sation;  all  which  is  clearly  in  opposition  to  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church,  and  to  the  liberty 
of  the  gospel — an  obstruction  to  the  religious 
growth  and  usefulness  of  individuals  ;  and  a  great 
barrier  to  the  spread  of  those  spiritual  views 
which  constitute  an  essential  part  of  vital  religion. 

"  There  is  no  testimony  for  which  the  early 
members  of  our  Society  suffered  more  deeply  in 
person  and  estate,  than  that  which  they  so  nobly 
bore  to  a  free  gospel  ministry,  of  Christ's  selec- 
tion and  appointment;  and  there  was  no  class  of 
men  at  whose  hands  they  endured  more  unrelent- 
ing persecution,  than  those  who  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  ministerial  office,  and  would  not 
tolerate  a  religion,  which  struck  at  the  very  root 
of  the  system  I'rom  which  they  derive  their  power 
and  their  support. 

"  However  men  may  have  changed,  the  sys- 
tem remains  the  same.  Our  testimony  against  it, 
has  lost  none  of  its  force  or  its  obligation.  Those 
who  slight  or  baulk  it,  are  trampling  upon  the 
sufferings  of  our  worthy  predecessors,  and  going 
back  into  the  bondage  to  carnal  ordinances,  out 
of  which  they  were  redeemed.  Such  we  believe 
will  suffer  loss  in  a  spiritual  sense;  disqualifying 
themselves  for  the  performance  of  that  worship 
which  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  which  only 
is  acceptable  to  the  Father,  and  be  in  danger  of 
settling  into  lukewarmtiess  and  cold  formality. 
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"  It  is  our  affectionate  and  earnest  desire  that 
ail  flur  members  may  be  al'resli  incited  to  walch- 
fuiness  and  a  godly  zeal,  in  reference  to  this  im- 
portant testimony;  and  carefully  abstain  from 
places  where  a  hireling  ministry  is  exercised  ;  and 
where  any  are  so  unguarded  as  to  give  cause 
for  uneasiness  on  this  account,  that  concerned 
Friends  should  tenderly  admonish  them  in  the 
restoring  love  of  the  gospel,  that  so  they  may  be 
brou"ht  to  a  due  sense  of  their  error,  and  be 
aroused  to  greater  faithfulness." 

"The  following  minute  on  the  exercise  of  the 
meeting  at  former  sittings,  having  been  prepared, 
was  approved,  directed  to  be  printed,  and  sent 
down  to  the  subordinate  meetings  and  the  families 
of  Friends,  viz. : 

"Through  the  renewed  extendings  of  Divine 
love  and  mercy,  unworthy  as  we  feel  ourselves 
to  be,  ability  has  been  granted  by  the  Lord,  our 
holy  helper  and  preserver,  to  enter  at  this  time 
into  a  serious  investigation  of  the  weaknesses  and 
defects,  which  through  unwatchfulness,  and  the 
captivating  things  of  the  world,  have  made  sorrow- 
ful inroads  among  us.  Under  the  exercise  that 
S'lread  over  the  meeting,  beloved  brethren,  to 
whom  the  testimonies  of  the  gospel  and  the  health 
of  our  religious  Society  are  dear,  were  led  to 
search  into,  and  lay  open  some  of  the  dangers 
that  assail  the  unwary.  Among  these  is  the 
temptation  to  refrain  I'rom  the  constant  attendance 
of  our  meetings  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God, 
under  the  plea  of  the  pressure  of  worldly  con- 
cerns. 

»  While  it  is  our  duty  to  use  all  proper  diligence 
in  providing  for  those  who  are  dependent  upon  us, 
and  to  coniitict  our  business  so  as  to  keep  I'uithfully 
ourpromi-is,  and  that  no  one  may  sufler  from 
our  neglect,  it  is  also  necessary  to  remember  that 
ail  worldly  pursuits  are  to  be  kept  in  subservience 
to  the  obedience  we  owe  to  our  heavenly  Father. 
We  believe  that  those  who  slight  the  tendering 
convictions  of  his  Spirit,  and  persist  in  neglecting 
to  offer  to  him  the  worship  which  is  his  due,  can- 
not grow  in  the  life  of  true  religion.  But  those 
who  'seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the 
rii'hieousness  thereof,'  coming  up  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  all  their  religious  duties,  "will  be 
blessed  with  his  presence  and  power,  causing 
them  to  grow  in  the  Truth  from  stature  to 
stature,  and  to  whom  all  needful  things  will  be 
added. 

"  Wc  would  affectionately  exhort  the  unfaith- 
ful, seriously  to  examine,  whether  the  desire  for 
"feat  business,  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  or 
to  indulge  in  a  style  of  living  inconsistent  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  gos^pcl  of  Christ  and  the  ma- 
nifestations of  Truth  in  tlitir  own  minds,  is  not 
shutting  out  the  lovo  of  God,  and  suppressing  the 
gentle  influences  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit,  which  at 
times  has  raised  longings  alter  righteousness  and 
true  liolincsa;  and  thus  nlicnaiing  tiicinselves 
from  the  attendance  of  their  religious  meetings, 
especially  in  liio  middle  of  the  week,  as  well  us 
the  lullilment  of  other  Christian  obligations,  by 
which  they  sustain  a  serious  loss  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  Nuiliing  that  the  world  can  give  is  worthy 
to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  [leace  of  Cioil 
that  pnsstlh  underslanditig,  which  is  the  solace  ol 
his  ciuldri  n  in  liiis  life,  and  gives  a  holy  iiopc  ol 
the  life  that  is  to  come,  in  the  evi  rlastmg  king- 
liom  ol  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  How 
uwful  must  he  the  stale  of  that  soul,  when  the 
message  is  sounded  in  the  ear,  '  give  an  account 
of  thy  stewardship,  for  iliou  mayest  be  no  longer 
steward,'  if  the  great  work  of  salvaiioii  has  been 
negltcied  for  the  love  of  the  world,  the  pride  ol 
lile,  or  tlie  lust  of  other  things,  and  the  fearful 
dbciaratiuii  is  realized,  '  the  things  that  belong  lo 


thy  peace  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.'  Our  time  is 
exceedingly  short  and  uncertain  ;  there  is  but  one 
journey  through  life  ;  and  we  have  need  to  occupy 
every  moment  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  '  use 
all  diligence  to  make  our  calling  and  election 
sure."  His  grace  is  sufficient  for  our  salvation, 
if  we  take  up  the  cross,  deny  ourselves,  and  fol- 
low the  Saviour  whither  he  leads;  and  these  are 
ihe  unalterable  terms,  on  which  only  we  can 
safely  hope  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  salvation 
that  comes  by  Jesus  Christ. 

"  The  Lord's  mercy  and  goodness  and  forbear- 
ance have  been  abundantly  extended  to  us.  He 
has  made  known  his  testimonies  with  great  clear- 
ness, and  to  the  obedient  has  given  wisdom  and 
strength  to  hold  them  up  with  convincing  bright- 
ness to  others.  Though  we  are  a  rebellious  peo- 
ple, and  he  has  permitted  afflictions  to  overtake 
us  for  our  chastisement,  and  has  covered  us  as 
with  a  cloud,  yet  in  his  long-suffering  kindness, 
we  believe  the  offers  of  his  love  and  help  are  still 
extended;  and  if  we  'cleave  to  the  Lord,  with 
l^uU  purpose  of  heart'  to  serve  him,  he  will  '  turn 
our  captivity  as  the  streams  in  the  south.'  He 
will  again  give  his  gifts  even  to  those  who  have 
been  rebellious,  and  will  '  beautify  the  place  of 
bis  sanctuary,  and  make  the  place  of  his  feet 
glorious.' 

"  We  desire  toencourage  the  honest-hearted  ones, 
who  have  been  '  baptized  into  Christ,'  and  '  plant- 
ed in  the  likeness  of  his  death,'  to  lift  up  their 
heads  in  living  faith  that  his  mercies  are  new 
every  morning,  and  that  as  they  have  partaken  of 
the  '  likeness  of  his  death,  they  shall  be  also  in 
the  likeness  of  his  resurrection.'  In  his  time  he 
will  open  a  door  which  none  can  shut,  and  grant 
supplies  of  strength  to  testify  of  his  goodness,  and 
to  invite  others  to  come,  '  taste,  and  see  that  the 
Lord  is  good  ;  blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
him.' 

"To  our  beloved  young  Friends,  in  whose  wel- 
fare we  leel  a  deep  interest,  we  would  offer  the 
invitation  to  give  up  the  whole  heart  to  their 
blessed  Saviour.  Submit  to  the  requirings  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  which  will  show  you  what  you  are 
to  t'orsake,  and  what  you  are  to  do.  The  cross 
to  your  corrupt  propensities  may  be  hard  for  the 
carnal  mind  to  bear,  but  he  will  make  his  yoke 
easy,  and  his  burden  light,  as  there  is  a  bowing 
in  humility  to  the  gentle  openings  of  his  light  and 
grace,  and  in  every  act  of  obedience,  his  heavenly 
peace  will  be  the  rich  reward.  In  accordance 
with  his  doctrines  and  precepts,  our  religious  So- 
ciety has  felt  bound  to  show  forth  an  example  of 
plainness  and  simplicity,  to  reject  the  (laltermg 
titles  and  language  of  the  world,  its  changeable 
I'ashions  and  customs ;  and  though  there  is  great 
degeneracy  within  our  borders,  it  is  cause  of 
thauklulness  that  many  are  preserved  among  us, 
who  sup[)ort  their  testimony  by  lives  of  self-denial 
and  humble  walking  before  the  Lord.  May  it  be 
your  engagement,  dear  young  Friends,  steadily 
to  Ibllow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  (lock  of  Christ's 
companions  in  this  lowly,  self-denying  path,  that 
a  succession  of  devoted  servants  may  be  continued 
among  us,  to  whom  his  cause  will  be  preci^oiis, 
and  to  whom  ho  will  give  gifts,  '  lur  the  perlecting 
of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
[edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ,  till  wo  all  come  in 
!  the  uniiy  ol'  the  faiili,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
'  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unio  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  lullness  ol  Christ.'" 

I T  K  M  S  0  F  N  E  W  S. 

Tbo  slcamship  AlVica  brings  Liverpool  dales  to  the 
2Ja  uit.    The  Uiiiiadu  lo  the  2'Jl\i. 

.Nothing  decisive  hud  occurred  on  the  Danube.  The 
Eugliah  uud  French  forces  are  rapidly  conceutratiuj; 


there.  A  few  more  Russian  merchant  ships  have  beei 
captured  by  the  English.    Breadstuff's  declining. 

SPAIN.— The  aff'air  of  the  "  Black  Warrior,"  whicl 
appeared  satisfactorily  settled,  now  wears  a  threateninij 
aspect.  The  difficulty  is  attributed  to  the  violence  o: 
Soule,  the  American  minister  at  Madrid. 

ITALY.- — The  most  important  news  is,  that  on  th( 
13th  ult.,  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Grand  Duchess  ol 
Tuscany  washed  the  feet  of  sundry  aged  poor  men  anc 
women.  Of  those  whose  feet  were  washed,  the  young, 
est  was  84,  and  the  eldest  92  years  of  age.  What  a 
pity  that  the  rich  feet-washers  had  not  made  distribu- 
tion of  a  part  of  their  estates  among  these  their  indi 
gent  brethren  and  sisters. 

MEXICO. — Santa  Anna  lias  been  victorious  in  i 
small  battle  with  Alvarez. 

UNITED  iilATES.— Washington.— k  determinatior 
is  manifested  by  the  friends  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  tc 
force  action  upon  it  in  the  House  this  week. 

From  the  southern  parts  cf  the  United  States  unfa- 
vourable account  of  the  crops  continue  to  be  received, 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  late  frosts. 

Pennsylvania. — Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  191 
The  boiler  of  the  steam  tow-boat  Pennsylvania  explod- 
ed on  the  5th  instant,  occasioning  the  death  of  six  met 
and  ten  horses.  It  is  the  most  serious  accident  of  this 
kind  which  ever  occurred  on  the  Delaware.  The  Legis- 
lature adjourned  sine  die  on  the  9th  inst. 

New  York. — On  the  6th  inst.  the  first  canal  boat  ol 
the  season  reached  Syracuse  from  New  York.  Nearly 
two  millions  of  gold  arrived  from  California  on  the  8th 
instant. 

Louisiana. — On  the  15th  ult.  they  ha'd  fine  watermel- 
ons in  the  New  Orleans  market.  Strawberries  had 
been  there  for  several  previous  weeks. 

Texas. — Difficulties  with  the  Indians  still  abound,  and 
murders  of  both  whites  and  Indians  are  frequent. 

California. — The  produce  of  the  mines  continues  t< 
be  large. 
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Foulke,  ag't,  0.,  for  Eben  Johnson,  $2,  vol.  28  ;  from  Jag 
Woody,  agent,  N.  C,  for  Jos.  Kemp,  $8,  to  52,  vol.  27 
from  J.  King,  agent,  N.  Y.,  for  Benj.  Gould,  §2,  to  31 
vol.  28,  for  Maria  Peaslej^,  §2,  vol.  28 ;  from  Dl.  Rey- 
nolds, 0.,  §3,  to  52,  vol.  27. 

PIETY  PROMOTED. 
Subscribers  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  New  Yorl 
Yearly  Meeting,  are  informed,  that  their  copies  will  b( 
forwarded  to  Dr.  Stephen  Wood,  East  Broadway,  Nevi 
York ;  from  whom  they  can  be  obtained  during  th( 
week  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 


Died,  on  the  IGth  of  the  Fourth  month,  1854,  in  th( 
27th  year  of  his  age,  Fuancis  Jones,  a  member  of  New- 
berry Monthly  and  Hickory  Valley  Particular  Meeting 
This  dear  Friend  was  a  diligent  attender  of  our  reli-' 
gious  meetings  while  bodily  strength  was  granted,  aiu.i 
when  he  was  brought  too  low  to  attend  meeting  hiin! 
self,  he  would  often  say  to  the  other  members  of  thi| 
family,  that  he  wished  them  not  to  stay  at  home  on  hiij 
account,  but  that  all  should  go  that  could.  As  hi: 
disease  (which  was  affection  of  the  spine)  increased,  h< 
appeared  to  have  his  mind  more  and  more  set  upoi' 
things  above,  gratefully  acknowledging  the  mauilulij 
blessings  bestowed  upon  him,  by  an  all-merciful  Fallier 
who  was  about  lo  lake  him  to  Itimsclf. 

 ,  on  the  30th  ultimo,  at  her  residence  in  \Ves'\ 

Chester,  in  the  80ih  year  of  her  age,  Mautua  jErFEius 
a  valuable  elder  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting.  ,'-^hi 
had  long  been  feelile,  yet  felt  very  desirous  of  being  a| 
our  late  Yearly  Jlecting,  and  was  enabled  to  attenc 
every  sitting,  and  to  take  part  in  the  e.xercises  and  tra 
vail  of  the  body,  lo  the  comfort  of  her  Friends.  Shi 
several  limes  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  she  had  dcrivci; 
from  being  there,  believing  it  would  be  the  last  limel 
During  her  short  illness,  she  felt  poor  in  spirit,  bii 
peaceful, — and  had  the  consoling  assurance  vouchsafed' 
lhat  her  blessed  Saviour  was  near.  In  great  sweetiiesj 
williout  struggle  or  apparent  pain,  she  gently  ceased  li 
breathe,  and  has,  wc  doubt  not,  through  the  rcdemp 
lion  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  entered  into  the  rest  pre 
pared  for  the  people  of  God.  "  Blessed  are  those  servant 
whom  the  Lord  when  he  eometh  shall  find  watching. 
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An  Appeal  for  llie  Insane. 

In  Appeal  to  the  Citizens  of  Pennsylvania  for 
means  to  provide  additional  accommodations 
for  the  Insane. 


The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  long  enjoyed  the 
iroud  distinction  of  having,  by  the  efforts  of  its 
irivate  citizens,  originated,  and  since  supported, 
he  first  institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
lie  insane  in  America.    It  has  aimed,  too,  at  all 
Imes  to  be  foremost  among  those  who  have  been 
labouring  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  this  un- 
sbrtunate  class  of  our  fellow-beings,  and  has  ever 
'i'  )een  ready  to  provide  the  means  for  whatever 
i;  mprovements   benevolence   and    science  have 
osilihown  to   be  worthy  of  adoption.    The  first 
lltj'  novements  in  this  great  work  were  made  in  1750, 
vhen  a  number  of  the  benevolent  citizens  of  Phi- 
ladelphia— witnessing  the  deplorable  condition  of 
he  insane,  and  of  the  sick  poor  of  the  Province — 
y,^jissociated  themselves  together  fox  the  establish- 
illliinent  of  a  hospital  for  their  relief.    A  charter  was 
Sei  iromptly  granted  by  the  Provincial  Assembly, 
*|ind  the  first  patient  was  admitted  in  1752,  Thus 
)riginated  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  has 
—  :yer  since  been  dispensing  its  blessings  among 
itki  he  afflicted  in  every  section  of  the  State, 
''"  l   From  the  opening  of  the  Hospital,  till  the  pre- 
""?  |ient  time,  it  has  received  and  treated  in  its  wards, 
'ijjlio  less  than  58,600  patients,  and  of  these  33,900 
[lit  were  poor  people,  who  received  every  care  and 
iltjillention  without  expense  or  charge  of  any  kind. 

AH  this  has  been  effected  without  assistance  from 
I  J;  pity,  county,  or  State,  with  the  excepiion  of  cer- 
jjinjlain  appropriations  made  by  the  Provincial  As- 
tfiJembly,  and  by  the  Slate  Legislature  towards  the 
ito|i:lose  of  the  last  century,  and  which  were  expend- 
id  in  the  erection  of  the  original  buildings  in  the 
fglMty  of  Philadelphia.  All  contributions  to  the 
HE  general  fund  of  the  Hospital  are  securely  invested, 
*  iind  the  entire  income  of  the  Institution  from  this 
i;'  jsource  is  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  indigent  sick 
"'  ;ind  insane. 

The  number  of  patients  commonly  under  care 
n  the  two  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
IS  about  385,  and  of  these  about  230  are  insane, 
ind  157  free  patients. 

The  late  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
Hospital  in  the  city  have  so  extended  the  accom- 
modations of  that  well  known  charity,  that  fifty 
more  sick  patients  could  be  well  cared  for  in  that 
building,  if  the  funds  of  the  Institution  permitted 
;heir  reception. 

The  care  of  the  insane,  always  a  prominent 
object  with  the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 


pital, has  received  a  li.beral  share  of  attention 
from  their  successors  in  every  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Institution,  From  1752  till  1841,  the 
insane  were  received  and  treated  in  a  portion  of 
the  buildings  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ;  but  long 
before  the  last-named  period,  those  connected  with 
the  Institution  became  thoroughly  convinced,  that 
the  arrangements  then  existing^ — liberal  as  they 
were,  for  the  period  when  they  were  provided — 
did  not  comport  with  the  character  of  Philadelphia 
for  liberality  and  active  benevolence,  or  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  nor  did  they  satisfy  the  wants  of 
an  enlightened  community. 

The  wise  foresight  of  the  early  managers  of 
the  Hospital,  in  securing  the  vacant  lots,  then 
surrounding  the  Hospital  in  the  city,  and  the 
careful  husbanding  of  their  resources,  ultimately 
enabled  their  successors  to  carry  out  in  the  most 
liberal  manner,  their  long-clierished  object,  of 
providing  in  a  country  location,  a  new  Institution 
for  the  Insane,  replete  with  every  desirable  im- 
provement, and  without  any  call  for  aid  from  iheir 
benevolent  fellow-citizens.  "  The  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,"  two  miles  west  of 
the  river  Schuylkill,  the  result  of  these  efforts, 
may  be  referred  to  with  entire  confidence  as  an 
honour  to  the  State,  and  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
community. 

Since  its  opening,  in  1841,  2445  insane  patients 
have  been  received  and  treated  in  its  wards,  and 
of  these  1699  have  been  discharged  entirely  cured, 
or  in  various  states  of  improvement,  while  a  large 
number  of  others  have  been  enabled  to  enjoy 
comforts  in  life,  to  which  they  had  long  been 
strangers.  Its  advantages  have  been  restricted 
to  no  class  of  society,  for  among  its  cases  have 
been  numerous  individuals  endowed  with  the 
brightest  genius,  having  the  most  cultivated  intel- 
lects, or  possessing  the  most  abundant  wealth,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  had  to  bear  the  double 
aflliiction  of  sickness  and  poverty.  Of  the  whole 
number  admitted,  610  were  received  and  treated 
without  charge  of  any  kind,  and  a  large  number 
of  others  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  at 
rates  considerably  below  the  actual  cost  of  their 
support. 

The  whole  number  of  insane  treated  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  since  its  opening  in  1752, 
is  6702. 

The  present  buildings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  are  intended  for  the  accom- 
modation of  220  patients,  110  of  each  sex,  this 
number  being  regarded  by  the  best  authorities,  as 
about  as  large  as  is  desirable  in  the  highest  class 
of  curative  institutions  for  the  insane.  For  more 
than  a  year,  this  number  has  been  almost  con- 
stantly exceeded,  the  wards  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  house,  have  been  steadily  crowded,  and  a 
large  number  of  applicants  have,  from  painful  ne- 
cessity, been  refused  admission. 

Could  those  to  whom  this  appeal  is  addressed, 
listen  to  the  urgent  entreaties  almost  daily  made 
lor  accommodations  which  do  not  exist,  could 
they  know  the  diminished  chances  of  cure,  which 
become  the  lot  of  many  of  the  insane,  from  the 
want  of  proper  and  prompt  treatment,  or  witness 
the  distress  and  sorrow  which  whole  families  suf- 
fer in  consequence,  it  is  not  too  much  to  believe, 


that  all  that  is  required  to  remove  this  state  of 
things,  would  be  as  cheerfully  as  it  would  be 
promptly  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, 

Insanity  is  a  disease  that  seems  to  be  of  grow- 
ing frequency  in  the  community,  but  whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  the  unexampled  increase  of  our 
population  is  of  itself  enough  to  account  for  the 
urgent  necessity  which  exists  for  greaily  extended 
provision  for  its  treatment.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  made  towards  securing  a  proper 
appreciation  of  this  malady,  and  a  successful 
mode  of  treatment,  was  the  general  conviction 
among  enlightened  men  of  what  is  an  undoubted 
truth,  that  insanity,  a  functional  disorder  of  the 
brain,  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  category  as 
the  diseases  of  other  organs,  that  there  is  no 
more  reproach  connected  with  one  than  the  others, 
and  that  it  is  as  curable,  if  properly  treated,  as 
many  other  maladies.  It  is  no  less  certain  that 
it  is  a  disease  from  which  none  can  claim  exemp- 
tion,  for  it  spares  neither  age,  sex,  nor  rank,  and 
all  classes  who  suffer  from  it  require  nearly  the 
same  kind  of  treatment.  Although  in  these  re- 
spects resembling  other  diseases,  it  has,  never- 
theless, striking  peculiarities,  and  among  these, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  that  which  all  expe- 
rience clearly  proves,  that  it  is  commonly  best 
managed  among  strangers,  and  rarely  with  suc- 
cess except  in  mstitulions  specially  arranged  for 
its  treatment.  The  aid  of  the  charitable  may 
provide  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  poorest,  when 
suffering  from  ordinary  sickness,  at  their  own 
homes,  but  when  insanity  strikes  down  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family,  it  is  one  of  the  most  painful  of 
its  attendants,  that  all  the  resources  of  wealth,  all 
the  efforts  of  skill,  and  all  the  devoted  attentions 
of  the  tenderest  affection  so  commonly  fail  to 
afford  relief  to  tha  sufferer  while  at  his  own 
home. 

This  appeal  then  to  the  benevolence  and  liber- 
ality of  Philadelphians  and  Pennsy Ivanians,  is 
not  merely  an  ordinary  call  for  charity  to  relieve 
the  indigent  and  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
unfortunate.  While  it  embraces  all  these  in  its 
aims,  it  goes  much  further,  and  asks  from  this 
community  that  it  will  secure  itself  against  a  con- 
tingency, which,  if  not  now  actually  existing,  is 
rapidly  approaching,  when  our  citizens — no  mat- 
ter how  urgent  may  be  the  case,  or  how  vitally 
important  the  provision — can  feel  no  security  that 
any  one  of  them  can  rely  with  certainty  upon 
finding  in  our  own  institutions  proper  accommo- 
dations for  the  treatment  and  care  of  those  who 
are  suffering  under  one  of  the  most  lamentable 
diseases  to  which  humanity  is  exposed.  The 
facts  are  simply  these — the  present  institutions 
are  more  than  full,  the  demands  for  admission  are 
steadily  increasing,  and  additional  buildings  must 
be  promptly  provided,  or  great  loss  and  suffering 
must  soon  result  to  the  community. 

To  obviate  all  these  difficulties,  and  to  provide 
the  best  kind  of  accommodations,  on  a  scale  which 
it  is  believed  will  be  sufficient  for  many  years,  a 
plan  has  recently  been  proposed  by  the  Physician 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject,  which  meets 
the  entire  approbation  of  this  Board,  which  they 
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most  cordially  commend  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
whole  community,  and  to  carry  out  which  tho- 
roughly, they  now  make  this  earnest  appeal  to 
their  fellow-ciiizens.  Immediately  on  the  west  of 
the  present  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Institution  just 
referred  to,  and  belonging  to  it,  are  seventy  acres 
of  land  admirably  situated,  and  possessing  extra- 
ordinary advantages  for  the  intended  object.  On 
these  grounds  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  new  Hos- 
pital, replete  with  every  modern  improvement  and 
convenience,  for  about  200  male  patients,  and  lo 
give  up  the  whole  of  the  present  buildings  to  fe- 
males. Such  an  arrangement,  it  is  believed,  will 
possess  important  advantages,  and  once  fairly  in 
operation,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
while  furnishing  accommodations  of  the  highest 
order  and  of  rare  excellence,  lo  those  who  wish 
them,  will  also  minister  largely  to  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  indigent  and  those  in  moderate 
circumstances.  Carried  out  as  proposed,  with  all 
the  knowledge  derived  from  long  experience,  this 
plan  would  give  to  Philadelphia  a  provision  for 
the  insane,  certainly  unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  in 
any  poriion  of  the  world. 

To  effect  all  that  is  desired,  which  is  no  more 
than  seems  to  be  imperatively  demanded  even 
now,  will  require  an  expenditure  of  $250,000, 
and  for  this  sum  we  appeal  to  the  benevolent  in 
a  community,  now  numbering  half  a  million  of 
souls,  and  which  has  never  yet  allowed  an  object 
so  deserving  and  so  urgently  needed,  to  fail  from 
the  want  o(  a  generous  and  liberal  support. 

An  arrangement  nearly  similar  is  now  project- 
ed by  the  liberal  people  of  Boston,  and,  judging 
from  all  their  antecedents,  will  soon  be  carried 
into  eflect.  A  comparatively  limited  number  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York  have  just  contributed  a 
sum  for  the  improvement  of  their  hospitals,  nearly 
as  large  as  that  proposed  for  our  purposes,  and  a 
single  individual,  in  another  neighbouring  city, 
has  devoted  to  a  similar  object  from  his  private 
fortune,  more  than  will  be  required  to  carry  out 
our  plans  to  completion.  Philadelphia  so  long 
and  so  justly  distinguished  for  her  judicious  libe- 
rality and  enlightened  benevolence,  certainly  can 
never  laller  while  such  a  want  exists  in  her  midst, 
or  be  willing  lo  feel  that  she  has  been  distanced 
in  such  a  work  by  any  of  her  neighbours. 

We  njipeal  to  Philadelphians  sjiccially,  but  also 
to  all  I'cnnsy Ivaninns,  as  interested  in  ihe  call. 
The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  receives  its  paiients, 
without  preference,  from  every  S(!Ction  of  the 
JSlalc,  and  all  the  populous  couniies  around  Phila- 
delphia depend  upon  it,  for  these  accommoda- 
tions, almost  as  much  as  the  city  in  which  it  is 
located. 

The  best  guaranty  that  can  be  given  for  the 
faithful  manner  in  which  any  trust  confided  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  will  be  executed,  is  a 
reference  to  the  whole  history  of  that  institution 
Irom  its  foundation,  more  than  a  century  ago. 

To  commemorate  the  names  of  those  to  whom 
this  community  must  ever  feel  indebted  for  this 
new  Hospital,  it  is  proposed  that  some  durable 
recognition  shall  be  made  of  all  who  contribute  to 
liie  work,  and  that  one  of  the  ten  wards  inio  which 
it  will  be  divided,  shall  bear  the  name  of  each 
donor  to  the  amount  of  §10,000,  while  SoOOO 
sliall  be  considered  as  forever  securing  a  free  bed 
to  the  Institution,  which  shall  be  named  after  the 
giver  of  that  amount,  and  which  shall  be  kept  oc- 
cupied by  such  recent  cases  of  insanity,  as  the 
officers  of  the  Institution  may  consider  most  likely 
to  be  restored,  and  best  calculated  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Hospital.  Every  such  bed  can 
thus  be  made  lo  restore  to  health  one  or  two  in- 
sane ill  every  year  it  shall  exist,  and  who  could 
not  otherwise  be  provided  for.    The  payment  ol 


no  contribution  will  be  asked,  until  at  least 
^150,000  shall  have  been  subscribed. 

This  appeal  is  made  by  the  undersigned,  com- 
prising the  board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  on  behalf  of  that  portion  of  our  afflicted 
fellow-men,  who  can  in  no  other  mode  than  that 
suggested,  find  the  proper  means  of  relief.  We 
ask  the  means  to  carry  out  this  imperatively 
needed  object,  from  our  own  fellow-citizens  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  it  is  solely  for  their  benefit  that 
it  is  designed.  We  ask  it  to  save  the  mentally 
sick  from  neglect  and  cruel  exposure,  and  from 
being  doomed  to  a  hopeless  malady ;  to  spare 
their  families  a  load  of  grief  and  sorrow,  often 
too  deep  for  utterance;  to  save  the  community 
from  the  acts  of  irresponsible  individuals,  and  the 
public  treasury  from  the  care  of  incurables,  who 
under  proper  treatment  would  have  been  useful 
citizens.  We  ask  this,  from  the  parents,  children, 
husbands,  wives,  or  friends  of  those,  who,  should 
this  dire  calamity  ever  overtake  them,  must  look 
principally  to  this  Institution  for  relief.  We  ask 
them  to  take  this  matter  home  to  their  own  seri- 
ous consideration ;  to  ponder  the  facts  we  have 
briefly  stated,  and  then  to  do  for  others,  as  they 
would  have  others  do  for  them — to  give  liberally 
as  their  means  are  abundant,  so  that  while  they 
may  enjoy  the  pleasant  reflection  that  they  have, 
as  cheerful  givers,  rendered  important  aid  to  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  unselfish  works — the  New 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  may  be  completed  so 
promptly,  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  afflicted, 
and  in  a  manner  so  liberal,  as  to  realize  every 
expectation  of  an  enlightened  community. 

For  "The  Friend." 

SIMPLICITY  SET  AT  NAUGHT. 

Fifth  mo.  26ih,  1841.  "Afternoon  meeting, 
summary,  &c.  quite  interesting,  and,  I  thought, 
solemn  :  a  good  deal  of  remark  about  dress  and 
plain  language;  more,  I  think,  than  on  any  other 
point,  1  am  not  very  fond  of  being  made,  for 
simplicity's  sake,  to  think  so  much  about  simpli- 
city, I  dont  like  to  be  disturbed  about  it,  and  am 
always  glad  when  there  is  not  much  said  or 
thought  on  the  subject ;  as  I  think  when  there  is, 
plainness  may  almost  be  said  to  defeat  its  own 
end,  which  I  take  to  be  showing  of  that  modera- 
tion which  is  recommended  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
advantage  of  which  is,  that  it  takes  so  little  thought 
from  beUer  things.  On  the  whole,  however,  1 
am  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  general  tone  seems  to  me  to  be  so  richly 
evangelical,"  &c. — Sketch  of  Ihe  Life  of  A.  Back- 
house,  page  40 — 41. 

How  has  my  spirit  been  grieved  on  seeing  these 
remarks  in  print,  and  circulating  among  our  dear 
young  people,  and  by  those  too,  who  should  be 
upholders  and  supporters  of  the  ever  blessed 
Truth,  which  we  as  a  Society  are  making  profes- 
sion of;  even  of  being  (bllowers  of  a  meek  and 
c.rucilied  Saviour.  Cannot  some  of  us  adopt  the 
language  of  the  tried  prophet  of  the  Lord  former- 
ly, when  the  query  was  put  to  him:  "  What  doesl 
thou  hero,  Elijah?  And,  he  said,  I  am  very 
jealous  Ibr  the  Lord  Uod  of  hosts:  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant,  ihriJwn 
down  thine  altars,"  &c. 

If  this  s|)irit  of  case  and  liberty  is  lived  in  and 
under,  and  precious  testimonies  given  us  as  a 
people  to  bear,  set  at  nought  or  laid  waste,  surely 
weakness  will  ensue;  "strangers  will  devour  our 
strength,  and  we  shall  know  it  not."  That  I  feel 
constrained  thus  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  ever  blessed  Truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  ;  "  which  neither  approves  an  inconsistent, 
nor  a  plausible  appearance  and  conduct,  merely 


as  such ;  but  wholly  condemns  every  part  of  oi 
lives  which  is  not  governed  by  the  redeemir 
Spirit  of  Truth,  wherein  our  faith  should  stanc 
so  that  to  attain  to  this  state,  to  live  under  tl 
righteous  control  of  Divine  monition,  is,  I  appr 
hend,  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ,  under  who! 
spiritual  baptism  the  precious  is  separated  froi 
the  vile,  and  by  whose  fan,  the  chaff,  to  which  tl 
vanities  of  this  life  may  be  compared,  will  fle 
and  leave  the  wheat,  for  Divine  protection,  in  tl 
heavenly  garner." 

Chester  Co.,  Third  mo.,  1854. 


From  tlie  Washington  Union. 

BLACKPEET  INDIANS. 

The  Blackfeet  Indians  occupy  a  portion  of  tl 
Indian  territory  of  the  North-west,  around  til 
sources  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellow  Stone  riveiT 
extending  southward  towards  the  South  Pass,  ail 
northward  into  British  America,  including  a  larj  ' 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Saskatchunan  rive  ' 
They  are  divided  into  several  bands  or  tribes  ca 
ed  by  different  names,  but  are  all  included  und  i| 
the  general  name  "Blackfeet."    The  three  pri  ' 
cipal  bands  are  the  Blackfeet  proper,  the  Blood 
and  Pegans.  ' 

The  tribe  is  a  very  large  one,  numbering  sev  ' 
ral  thousands.    For  years  they  have  been  t"  ' 
terror  of  the  mountains  and  ihe  plain.    Disdai  ' 
ing  all  alliances  with  other  tribes,  they  ha'f  ' 
openly  bid  defiance  lo  them  all, and  war  to  the  dea  > 
has  been  their  motto,  whenever  they  have  met,  ( 
their  hunting-grounds,  with  Indians  of  any  oth  t 
tribe.    Their  neighbours  and  principal  enemi  I 
are  the  Flatheads,  Pend  Oriells,  and  Nez  Perce i 
from  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountain i 
and  the  Dacotahs,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Crows,  (i 
the  eastern  side.    They  are  probably  as  perfek 
specimens  of  the  savage  in  his  primitive  conditiik 
as  can  be  found  upon  the  North  American  con 
nent.    Second  only  to  taking  the  scalp  of  th( 
numerous  enemies,  horse  stealing  is  the  most  n 
ble  and  manly  accomplishment.    An  expert  hor 
thief  is  a  hero  whose  title  to  nobility  is  unque 
tioned,  and  no  danger  or  risk  is  too  great  foi 
young,  ambitious  man  to  run  in  order  to  acqui 
the  reputation  so  much  coveted.  f 

The  Blackfeet  are  dependent  upon  the  buffali 
for  food,  cloihing,  and  shelter,  and  levy  yearl* 
contributions  upon  their  neighbours  west  of  tj 
mountains  for  a  supply  of  horses.  The  FU 
heads,  Pend  Oriells,  and  Nez  Perces,  cross 
Rocky  Mountains  yearly  to  the  plains  of  Missot 
to  hunt  bufTalo  for  their  winter  subsistence,  aiW 
during  their  absence  small  parties  of  Blackfci 
cross  to  the  west  of  the  mountains  to  steal  all  Vi 
horses  they  can  find  ;  rarely  it  is  that  they  retujl 
without  a  supply  of  stolen  animals.  If  any  iF 
these  stealing,  liunting,  or  war  parties  meet  wi|i 
Indians  of  another  tribe,  no  quarter  is  asked  jr 
given.  Some  of  the  bloodiest  battles  on  recoil 
have  been  fought  between  the  Blackfeet  and  sorll 
of  the  other  tribes.  One  occurred  but  a  sh<k 
time  ago,  between  the  Dacotahs  and  twenty  f 
ihirly  of  them ;  both  were  upon  a  war  parr 
against  a  large  band  of  Crows ;  their  trails  crojt 
ed,  and,  instead  of  joining  Ibrces  and  fightii| 
their  common  enemy,  they  Ibught  each  other,  aii 
every  Blackfeet  was  killed.  It  is  with  this  wil 
and  warlike  tribe  that  it  has  been  proposed  | 
hold  a  council  next  summer.  ' 

The  importance  and  justice  of  the  propositi! 
was  ably  and  eloquently  advocated  by  Mr.  Oi, 
of  South  Carolina;  but  for  some  reason  has  bea 
stricken  from  the  Indian  appropriation  bill.  Th 
is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  as  every  principle  f 
justice  and  humanity  requires  that  treaties  shoul 
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be  entered  into  in  good  faitii  between  these  wild 
tribes  and  the  United  States.  In  a  military  point 
of  view  this  is  particularly  important ;  as,  in  case 
litf  jof  war  between  the  two  countries,  they  could  be 
app,.,, wrought  upon  by  English  influence,  already  pre- 
;i]ijj,dominant  through  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to 
i||f(,,|ido  much  injury  to  our  frontiers.  By  making  a 
iiiiljtrealy  with  these  tribes,  and  sending  up  a  steamer 
ill  If  lannuaily  loaded  with  articles  useful  or  desirable 
iLto  an  Indian,  self-interest  and  gratitude  would  at- 
tach them  to  us,  and  small  parties  of  emigrants 
will  be  able  to  cross  the  continent  to  the  Pacific 
in  comparative  safety,  who  otherwise  might  have 
fallen  victims  to  savage  ferocity. 

The  following  interesting  scene  which  occurred 
on  the  21st  of  September,  185.3,  at  Fort  Benton, 
an  American  Fur  Company's  trading  post,  near 
the  falls  of  the  Missouri,  within  ninety  miles  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  a  small  party  of 
white  men  engaged  upon  the  expedition  and  sur- 
vey of  a  Pacific  Railroad  route,  under  Governor 
Stevens,  and  delegations  from  several  of  these 
wild  bands,  including  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  and  Pe- 
iijjgans,  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  measures  advocated  by  Mr.  Orr :  It  was 
about  12  o'clock  when  the  delegation  came  in 
eight  of  our  little  party.  They  were  all  mounted 
upon  good  horses,  and  dressed  in  their  gayest 
war  costume.  A  standard-bearer  marched  in 
front,  carrying  a  white  flag.  They  halted  at 
^ujsome  distance  from  us,  evidently  wailing  for  us 
to  come  out  and  meet  them.  Governor  Stevens, 
accompanied  by  the  officers  of  the  expedition,  es- 
corted them  into  the  fort.  Many  of  them  shook 
hands  with  us,  but  others  seemed  in  doubt  whe- 
ther it  was  best  to  be  friendly  or  not.  Governor 
Stevens  then  gave  them  an  account  of  the  object 
of  his  visit — that  he  came  to  make  peace  between 
them  and  all  the  tribes  east  and  west  of  the 
mountains.  He  told  them  about  the  "  Great  Fa- 
ther" at  Washington — that  he  would  treat  them 
as  his  children;  and  pictured  to  them  a  state  of 
affairs  under  which  they  might  be  more  happy 
and  prosperous  than  in  their  present  condition. 

They  listened  to  his  remarks  with  deep  and 
marked  attention.  The  system  of  revenge,  rob- 
bery, and  warfare,  which  had  ever  characterized 
their  diplomacy,  would  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of 
|j  j  clear-headed,  intellectual  reasoning.  It  was  a 
pleasant  sight  to  a  friend  of  humanity  to  see  the 
light  breaking  in  upon  the  minds  of  these  dark 
children  of  the  prairies,  as  pictured  forth  in  their 
ll  expressive  countenances.  One  or  two  old  chiefs 
replied  to  Governor  Stevens  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
dians, They  promised  to  meet  their  red  brethren 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  next  summer,  in 
council,  to  listen  to  the  "  white  man's  talk,"  and 
try  to  arrange  all  their  difficulties  with  each  other 
and  with  the  whites.  In  the  meantime  they  would 
refrain  from  horse-stealing  and  war.  One  or  two 
"war  parties,"  who  had  started  to  fight  the  Flat- 
heads  and  Crows,  gave  up  the  expedition,  and  re- 
turned to  their  tribe.  After  the  "  talk,"  supper 
was  provided,  and  a  few  presents  brought  along 
by  the  expedition  were  distributed  among  them. 
After  supper  they  were  entertained  by  the  firing 
of  shot  and  shells  from  our  mountain  howitzer. 
They  could  understand  the  grape  and  canister, 
jjii  but  the  explosion  of  the  shells,  and  subsequent 
discharge  of  shot,  was  beyond  their  comprehen- 
sion. They  said  the  "  Great  Medicine"  must  be 
in  it.  In  the  evening  one  of  the  chiefs  harangued 
0  the  delegation  ;  excited  by  the  display  of  the  artil- 
lery,  the  power  of  the  whites,  and  their  generosity 
in  sending  them  presents,  he  had  a  fine  theme 
for  the  display  of  his  native  eloquence.  He  im- 
proved it  well.  His  voice  was  clear  and  strong, 
aad  his  gestures  natural,  graceful,  and  energetic. 
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He  called,  in  an  earnest  manner,  upon  all  the 
warriors  and  braves  to  listen  to  and  respect  the 
message  which  had  been  sent  them  by  the  Great 
Father.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped,  as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  these  poor  Indians  alone,  that  they  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  their  expectations.  They 
are  the  only  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
who  have  never  made  treaties  or  received  some- 
thing from  the  United  States,  and  complained  to 
us  that  they  had  been  neglected  while  all  their 
neighbours  were  receiving  presents  annually. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  ever  be  civilized 
and  settled  in  permanent  homes.  Judging  from 
the  past  history  of  tribes  of  a  similar  character, 
they  are  destined  to  pass  away  with  the  bufTulo 
upon  which  they  subsist. 

But  experience  has  cast  much  light  upon  Indian 
management,  and  by  honest  treaties,  kept  in  good 
faith,  between  them  and  the  whites,  much  good 
to  humanity  may  result. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  TONGUE. 

The  improper  use  of  the  tongue  is  one  of  the 
fruitful  sources  of  evil,  in  civil  and  religious  so- 
ciety. Deception  is  practiced  in  speaking  flatter- 
ingly to  persons  when  face  to  lace,  and  then 
detracting  from  their  worth  in  the  hearing  of 
others  behind  their  back.  Uttering  opposite  opin- 
ions upon  the  same  subject  in  diiTerent  companies, 
leading  each  to  suppose  the  speaker's  sentiments 
correspond  with  the  views  of  those  he  addresses, 
has  a  pernicious  influence  upon  himself  and  his 
hearers;  and  when  he  is  detected,  as  he  will  pro- 
bably be  sooner  or  later,  must  destroy  their  confi- 
dence in  him.  To  say  things  for  the  purpose  ol 
gaining  the  flattery  of  others,  indicates  a  vain 
mind — or  apparently  for  serving  a  cause  that  on 
other  occasions  the  speaker  derides,  is  unmanly 
and  derogatory  to  the  true  Christian  character. 
To  advance  opinions  in  unison  with  those  of  a 
friend,  seemingly  to  confirm  his,  while  the  object 
is  to  lead  him  thraugh  a  course  of  conversation  to 
disclose  his  mind,  as  if  he  might  do  it  with  entire 
confidence  and  safety,  yet  for  the  purpose  ol 
using  his  sentiments  to  injure  his  standing  with 
others,  or  to  support  an  opposite  cause,  is  among 
the  evils  produced  by  the  "  unruly  member  that 
is  full  of  deadly  poison."  Such  a  practice  can- 
not be  long  concealed.  Men  of  observation  form 
a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  those  they  mingle 
with.  They  detect  the  cunning,  flattering,  plaus- 
ible policy,  and  hold  the  authors  in  slight  esteem, 
but  they  award  to  people  of  honest  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness,  the  respect  and  love  which 
are  their  due,  even  though  the  outside  may  not 
wear  the  gloss  and  smoothness,  by  which  the 
crafty  strive  to  lull  suspicion. 


THE  HEROIC  MINER. 

A  poor  but  pious  miner  in  Cornwall  was  down 
deep  in  the  earth  with  another  miner  sinking  a 
shaft.  They  were  blasting  rocks,  and  their  cus- 
tom was,  after  the  rock  was  charged,  for  one  first 
to  ascend  in  the  bucket,  and  the  other  to  wait 
until  the  bucket  came  down  again,  then  ignite  the 
fuse,  get  into  the  bucket,  give  the  signal  to  the 
man  above,  and  be  drawn  to  the  top  before  the 
explosion.  In  the  present  case,  the  train  unex- 
pectedly took  fire.  The  fuse  was  hissing,  both 
men  rushed  to  the  bucket,  got  in  and  gave  the 
signal  to  hoist ;  but  the  man  above  could  not  draw 
them  both.  They  at  once  saw  their  danger ;  both 
could  not  escape,  and  delay  was  death.  One  ol 
the  miners  was  pious.  Looking  for  a  moment  at 
his  companion,  and  stepping  from  the  bucket,  he 
said,  ''Escape  for  thy  life;  in  a  feiv  moments  I 


sliall  hp,  in  heaven^''  The  bucket  was  drawn  up, 
and  the  man  was  safe. 

Eager  to  know  the  fate  of  his  magnanimous 
companion,  he  bent  over  the  mouth  of  the  shafi. 
Just  then  the  explosion  rumbled  below,  and  a 
splinter  struck  him  on  the  brow,  leaving  a  mark 
he  will  carry  to  the  grave.  They  soon  com- 
menced labouring  among  the  fallen  rocks  to  ex- 
tricate the  corpse.  At  last  they  heard  a  voice. 
Their  friend  was  yet  alive.  They  reached  him, 
and  found  him  without  injury  or  scratch.  All  he 
could  tell  of  the  fearful  scene  was,  that  the  mo- 
ment his  friend  was  gone,  he  sat  down  and  took 
up  a  stone  and  held  it  before  his  fiice.  When 
asked  what  induced  him  to  let  his  companion 
escape,  he  replied,  "J  believed  my  soul  ivas  safe; 
1  was  not  so  sure  of  Jiis^ 

Now  look  at  him  who,  to  build  a  city  called  by 
his  own  name,  sacrificed  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  at  this  poor  miner,  who,  to  save  the 
soul  of  his  unconverted  ctimrade,  sat  down  there 
to  be  blasted  to  pieces,  and  say  which  is  the  true 
hero. — English  Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend. 

FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

An  acquaintance  of  Anthony  Benez  -t  was  re 
Inting  to  him  in  conversation  that  he  had  recently 
heard  of  a  person  in  whose  coffers  after  his  death, 
many  thousand  dollars  in  specie  were  found, 
when  he  expressed  great  sorrow  at  being  inform- 
ed of  the  circumstance,  and  begged  of  his  friend 
to  give  as  little  currency  as  possible  to  the  fact; 
adding,  that  he  thought  "  it  would  have  been  quite 
as  reasonable  for  him  to  have  had  as  many  thou- 
sand pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  in  his  house,  whilst 
the  poor  were  sufl^ering  in  bare  feet  for  the  want 
of  them."  He  considered  a  penurious  mind  as 
scarcely  rational;  and,  aware  of  his  liability  to 
censure  with  severity  those  who  indulged  that  de- 
grading propensity,  he  would  sometimes  check 
himself  by  saying,  "the  highest  act  of  charily  in 
tlie  world  is,  to  bear  with  such  uareasonahhness 
of  mankind r  He  deeply  lamented  the  conse- 
quences which  he  saw  were  produced  by  the  love 
of  money  ;  tracing  to  that  cause  many  of  the  un- 
happy turmoils  which  often  laid  waste  the  har- 
mony of  families;  and  which  was  not  unfrequent- 
ly  the  foundation  of  sanguinary  conflicts  between 
nations.  When  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  existence  of  disputes  between  individuals  on 
account  of  pecuniary  matters,  he  has  been  known 
to  negotiate  with  them,  by  persuading  one  to  ac- 
cept less  than  his  demand,  and  the  other  to  allow 
more  than  he  at  first  conceived  right;  and  having 
thus  brought  them  to  the  nearest  point  of  reconci- 
liation, he  has  paid  the  difference  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  and  restored  the  parties  to  peace  and  in- 
tercourse, without  suffering  either  of  them  to 
know,  it  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  his 
purse. 

Though  "  full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds," 
which  yielded  him  the  gratitude  of  thousands; 
respected  for  his  integrity  even  by  those  whose 
conduct  he  opposed  ;  honoured  at  home  and  abroad 
for  the  purity  of  his  motives  ;  admired  for  his  ex- 
panded views  of  the  principles  of  eternal  justice 
and  right,  which  he  unceasingly  advocated ;  he 
was  favoured  continually  to  have  on  the  armour 
of  humility  ;  and  protected  by  it,  none  of  those 
things  exalted  his  depending  spirit.  In  writing  to 
a  friend,  he  says  of  himself,  "  O !  that  a  true  gos- 
pel nothingness  may  prevail  in  my  heart,  is  my 
most  sincere  desire.  I  crave  to  verify  in  myself 
in  all  cases,  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the  copies  I  use 
in  my  school,  viz. : 

'  Just  be  my  thoughts,  and  all  my  words  sincere, 
And  know  no  wish,  but  what  the  world  may  hear.'  " 
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For  "  TliK  Kri(;ml." 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 
"  Death  cannot  come  to  him  untimely  who  is  fit  to  die, 
The  less  of  this  cold  earth,  the  more  of  heaven, 
The  briefer  life,  the  earlier  immortality." 

Thy  youth  was  one  long  summer  day, 

Gladdened  with  sunshine  and  with  flowers; 

Earth's  choicest  treasures  round  thee  lay, 
And  smiling  Hope  led  on  the  hours. 

Life  seemed  so  rich,  thy  home  so  blest, 
How  coiildst  thou  bid  the  world  adieu? 

But  He  "  wlio  kuoweth  what  is  best," 
Stained  all  its  glory  in  thy  view. 

And  when  upon  thy  onward  path 
The  tempest  lowered  in  fearful  form, 

Oh  I  tlien,  in  mercy,  not  in  wrath. 
He  housed  theo  from  the  coming  storm. 

Lingering  upon  the  couch  of  pain. 
In  deep  communing  with  thy  Lord; 

The  still  small  voice  spoke  not  in  vain, 
"  Trust  wholly  in  the  living  Word." 

Then  power  v^as  granted  from  on  high, 
And  humble  faith  and  hope  divine  ; 

And  grace  was  given  thee  to  reply, 
"Thy  will  be  done,  and  only  thine." 

Serene  and  peaceful  came  the  close, 
And  gently  passed  thy  parting  breath ; 

Calmly  as  for  a  night's  repose. 

Those  loving  eyes  were  closed  in  death. 

No,  not  in  death!  true  life  and  love, 
And  union  with  the  angelic  band, 
Await  thy  homeward  flight  above, 
Thy  waking  in  the  spirit-land. 
Fifth  mo.  8th.  N  . 


Selected. 

APRIL. 
BY  JOHN  G.  WniTTIER. 

"The  spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way." — Chrislahel. 

'Tis  the  noon  of  the  spring-time,  yet  never  a  bird 
In  the  wind-shaken  elm  or  the  maple  is  heard  ; 
For  green  meadow-grasses  wide  levels  of  snow. 
And  blowing  of  drifts  where  the  crocus  should  blow; 
Where  wind-flower  and  violet,  amber,  and  white. 
On  south  sloping  brook-sides  should  smile  in  the  light. 
O'er  the  cold  winter-beds  of  their  late-waking  roots 
Tile  frosty  flake  eddies,  the  ice  crystal  shoots ; 
And,  longing  for  light,  under  wind  driven  heaps. 
Round  the  poles  of  the  pine-wood,  the  ground-laurel 
creeps, 

Unkissed  of  the  sunshine,  unbaptized  of  showers. 
With  buds  scarcely  swelled,  which  should  burst  into 
flowers  I 

We  wait  for  thy  coming,  sweet  wind  of  the  south  I 

For  liie  touch  of  thy  light  wings,  the  kiss  of  thy  mouth  ; 

For  liie  yearly  evangel  thou  bearest  from  God, 

Resurrection  and  life  to  the  graves  of  the  sod  I 

Tp  our  long  river-valley,  for  days,  have  not  ceased 

The  wail  and  the  shriek  of  the  bitter  north-east — 

Raw  and  chill,  as  if  winnowed  through  ices  aud  snow. 

All  the  way  from  the  land  of  the  wild  Esquimaux, — 

Until  all  our  dreams  of  the  land  of  the  blest. 

Like  that  red  hunter's,  turn  to  the  sunny  south-west. 

0,  soul  of  the  spring-time,  its  light  and  its  breath, 

Bring  warmth  to  this  coldness,  bring  life  to  this  death  ; 

Renew  the  great  miracle  ;  let  us  behold 

The  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  rolled. 

And  Nature,  like  Lazarus,  rise,  as  of  old  1 

Let  our  faith,  which  in  darkness  and  coldness  has  lain, 

Revive  with  the  warmth  and  the  brightness  again, 

And  in  blooming  of  llowcr  and  budding  of  tree 

The  symbols  and  types  of  our  destiny  sec  ; 

The  life  of  the  s[)riug-time,  the  lite  of  the  whole, 

And  us  sun  to  the  sleeping  earth,  love  to  the  soul  I 
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Let  not  soft  slumber  close  my  eyes 
Krc  I  have  recollected  thrice 
The  train  of  actions  through  the  day: 
Where  have  my  feet  marked  out  their  way? 
What  have  I  learnt  where'er  I've  been, 
From  all  I've  heard,  from  nil  I've  seen  ? 
What  know  I  more  that's  worth  the  knowing? 
What  have  I  done  that's  worth  tho  doing? 


What  have  I  sought  that  I  should  shun? 
What  duties  have  I  left  undone? 
Or  into  what  new  follies  run? 
These  self  inquiries  point  the  road 
That  leads  to  virtue  and  to  God. 


For  "The  Frieud." 

An  Exhortation  to  Faithfulness. 

The  mind  of  the  writer  has  of  late  been  fre- 
quently exercised  that  as  a  people  we  might  be 
more  and  more  gathered  to,  and  abide  under,  the 
holy  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  which 
early  Friends  had  their  minds  subjected,  and  with- 
out which  they  feared  to  move.  Their  chief  con- 
cern, the  burden  of  their  ministry  appears  to  have 
been  to  turn  ail  to  Christ  as  to  a  light  within, 
[tow  fiiiihful  in  declaring  the  inability  of  man, 
however  learned  or  ingenious,  with  whatever  elo- 
quence or  fervour,  in  anywise  to  save  his  fellow 
man.  Many  of  them  had  tried  all  outward  helps, 
sparing  neither  pains  nor  expense  according  to. 
their  means,  and  had  to  testify  that  it  is  not  by 
men,  nor  ordinances,  nor  any  outward  observa- 
tions, but  "  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  agree- 
ably with  the  experience  of  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  that  he  received  not,  "  the  gospel  of 
man,  neither  was  he  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  very  obvious  in  the  present 
day,  that  Friends  as  a  body  are  not  under  the 
direction  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  as  their  fathers 
were,  but  that  the  world  and  the  things  of  the 
world,  a  love  of  ease,  and  a  desire  not  unfrequent- 
ly  manifested  of  amalgamating  with  other  sects 
of  professing  Christendom,  have  obtained  the  pre- 
eminence with  many.  Does  not  the  term  "  be- 
ing born  of  the  Spirit,"  imply  that  man  is  not 
sufficient  of  himself,  however  learned  or  trained, 
to  do  any  good  work  aright?  As  surely  as  "a 
haughty  spirit  goes  before  a  fall,"  or  that  "  before 
honour  is  humility,"  so  certainly  is  it  necessary 
that  we  must  learn  not  to  look  to  ourselves  as 
having  any  sufficiency  in  ourselves,  or  to  others, 
before  we  can  expect  to  receiv?  that  wisdom  from 
on  high  which  is  profitable  to  direct.  .J^  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  make  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
our  guide,  from  placing  our  dependence  upon  what 
is  denominated  the  '  written  word^  which  is  also 
called  the  '■glorious  gospel,^  and  its  trained  ex- 
pounders, '  ministers  of  the  gospel.''  Such  assump- 
tions were  never  acknowledged  by  George  Fox 
and  other  early  Friends,  but  they  declared  Christ 
to  be  the  "  Word,  the  living,  eternal,  all-quicken- 
ing Word  nigh  in  the  heart  and  in  the  mouth,"  and 
the  gospel  to  be  tl>e  "power  of  God,  which  was 
before  the  devil," — a  very  significant  phrase. 
How  strong,  pointed  and  condemnatory,  is  the 
language  of  early  Friends,  of  a  man-made  minis- 
try, or  a  ministry  in  man's  own  time  and  will, 
performed  for  money.  Schism  is  sin  ;  for  to  re- 
fuse a  ministry  which  is  of  God,  and  to  divide  the 
church  and  set  up  another  or  a  new  order,  must 
be  a  very  serious  matter,  and  was  so  esteemed  by 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

1  speak  of  these  things  with  a  view  of  bringing 
the  mailer  more  before  the  minds  of  younger 
Friends,  that  lliey  may  seek  to  know  more  and 
more  the  God  of  iheir  lalhcrs  for  themselves;  for 
llie  Lord  will  assuredly  visit  them,  and  will  make 
himself  known  unto  all  such  as  are  willing  to 
deny  themselves  of  the  pleasures,  honours,  and 
fashions  of  this  vain  world,  and  will  not  sell  their 
birlhright,  or  despise  it  as  one  of  old  did,  who, 
when  he  would  have  inherited  iho  blessing,  found 
no  place  of  rcpenianrc,  although  besought  it  ear- 
nestly with  tears.  May  the  consideration  of  this 
sink  deep  into  your  hearts,  that  in  the  time  of 
your  visiiation  you  may  wrestle  like  Jacob,  and 
prevail  like  Israel.    My  failh  is,  iliat  very  many 


will  yet  arise  as  champions  for  the  Truth,  boti 
sons  and  daughters,  valiants  in  Israel,  "contendinj 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  And  fo 
this  end  choose  not  your  portion  in  this  world 
but  let  your  afTections  be  set  on  heavenly  and  en 
during  substance. 

John  Woolman  gives  most  excellent  advice  oi 
merchandizing  and  trading;  George  Fox  als 
writes  of  youth  '  being  brought  up  in  things  innc 
cent  and  useful ;'  and  we  ought  to  seek  to  knoi 
the  will  of  the  Lord  concerning  us  therein,  bein 
faithful  to  that  which  is  made  known,  and  waitin 
for  further  manifestations  of  the  Divine  will,  con! 
milting  ourselves  unreservedly  unto  the  Lord. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  an  undue  mixture  wit 
other  professors,  and  unfaithfulness,  by  avoidin 
the  plain  language,  by  uncovering  the  head  i 
their  meetings,  and  uniting  with  them  in  socii 
worship,  &c.,  has  been  a  means  of  further  devif 
lion,  until  an  assimilation  becomes  apparent,  n( 
merely  in  dress  and  address,  in  marriage,  funi 
rals,  tombstones,  &c.,  but  the  very  spirit  goet 
after  them,  and  then  a  ministry  arises  that  endej 
vours  to  unite  Babylon  with  Jerusalem — "  Myi 
tery  Babylon,  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abomini 
lions  of  the  earth,"  with  spiritual  Jerusalem  ths 
Cometh  down  from  God  out  of  heaven.  It  is  hig 
time  to  declare  the  undisguised  Truth,  and  to  1( 
the  cry  mightily  arise,  according  to  holy  wri 
"  Come  ye  out  of  Babylon  my  people,  that  ye  I 
not  partakers  of  her  si7is,  lest  ye  be  also  of  hi 
plagues,  for  her  plagues  shall  come  in  one  da] 
death,  and  mourning,  and  sorrow."  It  ws 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Spirit  i 
Truth  that  our  early  Friends  were  led,  after 
very  long  night  of  apostacy,  "to  raise  up  ti 
tabernacle  that  was  fallen  down  ;"  the  Lord  ws 
eminently  with  them  in  the  work,  and  oh  1  li 
none  be  afraid,  for  it  is  the  fearful  as  well  as  tl 
unbelieving,  that  will  be  cast  out.  May  then  oi 
hands  be  strong,  nothing  terrified  by  our  adve 
saries,  but  trust  in  the  Lord,  who  will  enable  a 
to  bear  cheerfully  their  measure  of  sufTering.  Ca| 
to  mind  the  undaunted  and  uncompromising  vi 
lour  of  Edward  Burrough,  who  declared  that  ''th 
Spirit  that  ruled  him,  should  yet  break  forth  i  ■ 
thousands ;"  and  of  Francis  Howgill,  that  dignifie  : 
and  noble  soul,  lo  whom  it  was  revealed  after  i 
deep  travail  of  spirit,  "  before  the  Lord,  that  1 
might  comfort  and  strengthen  his  flock  by  a 
assured  testimony,"  viz.,  "  And  thus  said  tl| 
living  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  upon  the  28th  ! 
the  Third  month,  1662,  'The  sun  shall  leave  i 
shining  brightness  and  cease  to  give  light  to  lli 
world  ;  and  the  moon  shall  be  altogether  darknel 
and  give  no  light  unto  the  night  ;  the  stars  shai 
cease  to  know  their  office  or  place;  my  covena| 
with  day,  night,  times  and  seasons  shall  sooni' 
come  to  an  end,  then  the  covenant  I  ha] 
made  with  this  people  into  which  they  have  ej 
tered  with  me,  shall  end  or  be  broken.  Yei 
though  the  powers  of  darkness  and  hell  combiij 
against  them,  and  the  jaws  of  death  open  ;  yi 
will  I  deliver  them  and  lead  them  through  all. 
will  confound  their  enemies  as  I  did  in  Jacob,  at 
scatter  them  as  I  did  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  ol( 
1  will  take  their  enemies,  I  will  hurl  them  hilh( 
and  thither  as  stones  are  hurled  in  a  sling;  ar 
the  memorial  of  this  nation  or  people  which  a: 
holy  unto  me  shall  never  be  rooted  out,  but  sho 
live  through  ages,  as  a  cloud  of  witnesses  in  gei 
orations  lo  come.  I  have  brought  them  to  tl! 
birth,  yea,  I  have  brought  them  forth.  I  hav 
swaddled  them  and  they  are  mine.  1  will  nou' 
ish  them  and  carry  them  as  on  eagle's  wings  ;  ar 
though  clouds  gather  against  them,  I  will  mal 
my  way  through  them,  though  darkness  gathi 
together  on  a  heap  and  tempests  gender,    1  w 
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il(  alter  them  as  with  an  east  wind,  and  nations 
nii  jall  know  that  they  are  my  inheritance ;  and 
nJ|  ley  shall  know  I  am  the  living  God,  who  will 
«i  lead  their  cause  with  all  that  rise  in  opposition 
iJi  ffainst  them.'  "  May  then,  all  of  us  be  delivered 
■om  the  fear  of  man,  whether  within  or  without 
itei  le  pale  of  our  Society,  following  the  Captain  of 
il  ur  salvation,  clad  with  his  invincible  armour, 
ill  nd  waiting  the  word  of  his  command  ;  that  thus 
b  eeping  our  ranks  without  wavering,  we  may  be 
btii  lade  more  than  conquerors  ;  for  it  is  not  by  might 
aiiii  pr  by  power,  (that  is,  human,)  but  by  my  Spirit, 
iCoi  iith  the  Lord. 

i  I  S.  C. 

eiyj  Canada  "West,  Third  mo.,  1854. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

"Iti  MERCY  AT  LAST, 

deii  A  sister  of  the  family  of  Penn,  in  Buckingham- 
il,rlhire,  a  young  woman  delighting  in  the  finery 
liiE  Ud  pleasures  of  the  world,  was  seized  with  a  vio- 
;  ent  illness  which  proved  mortal  to  her.  In  the 
1  ime  of  her  sickness  she  fell  into  great  distress  of 
111  (oul,  biiterly  bewailing  the  want  of  that  inward 
w  iieace  which  makes  a  death-bed  easy  to  the  right- 
iiitlcous.  After  several  days  languishing,  a  little 
sliij  ionsolation  appeared  after  this  manner.  She  was 
loi  iometime  in  a  kind  of  trance,  in  which  she  ap- 
v,i  iirehended  she  was  brought  into  a  place  where 
It  Whilst  was,  to  whom,  if  she  could  deliver  her  pe- 
I  ilion,  she  hoped  to  be  relieved.  But  her  endea- 
li  /ours  increased  her  pain;  for  as  she  pressed  to 
I «,  ^ieliver  it,  he  turned  his  back  upon  her,  and  would 
iril  liiot  so  much  as  look  towards  her.  But  that 
Iter  1^ hie h  added  to  her  sorrow  was,  that  she  beheld 
iplljDthers  admitted.  However,  she  gave  not  over 
J m Importuning  Him;  and  when  almost  ready  to 
iiltlfaint,  and  her  hope  to  sink,  he  turned  one  side  of 
asilihis  face  towards  her,  and  reached  forth  his  hand, 
;iio;iand  received  her  request ;  at  which  her  troubled  soul 
iteijbund  immediate  consolation.  Turning  to  those 
tiliiiiround  her,  she  repeated  what  had  befallen  her; 
,6 adding,  "Bring  me  my  new  clothes  ;  take  off  the 
ijiijlace  and  finery  ;"  and  charged  her  relatives  "  not 
!°il  iito  deck  and  adorn  themselves  after  the  manner  of 
riklithe  world  ;  for  the  .Lord  Jesus  whom  she  had  seen, 
.nfelappeared  to  her  in  the  form  of  a  plain  country- 
lieti|inan,  without  any  trimming  or  ornament  what- 
hallJever;  and  his  servants  should  be  like  Him." 
)js|  "Whose  adorning,"  the  apostle  says,  "  let  it 
Jtlnot  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair, 
Sik  land  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  appa- 
Heijrel;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in 
loll  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament 
•tejof  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight 
of  God  of  great  price."  "  Moreover,  the  Lord 
saiih.  Because  the  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty, 
and  walk  with  stretched  forth  necks,  and  wanton 
eyes,  walking  and  mincing  as  they  go,  and  mak 
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lej  ing  a  tinkling  with  their  leet,  therefore  the  Lord 
ye  will  smite  with  a  scab  the  crown  of  the  head;" 
,i,it(  and  "  in  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the 
ijjii) bravery  of  the  tinkling  ornaments  about  their 
,11,  I; feet,"  "the  chains  and  the  bracelets,  the  bonnets 
l,if|and  the  ear-rings,  the  rings,  the  changeable  suits 
ilol:  ;|  of  apparel,  the  glasses  and  the  fine  linen,  the 
lijlH  hoods  and  the  veils.    And  instead  of  sweet  sme" 
,11. 1  there  shall  be  stink  ;  instead  of  a  girdle,  a  rent; 
ij  instead  of  well  set  hair,  baldness ;  and  instead  ol 
ja  stomacher,  a  girding  of  sackcloth  ;  and  burning 
J  instead  of  beauty." — Isaiah  3d  chap, 
j'l  I    Though  many  Christians  in  name,  strive  to 
satisfy  themselves  and  others,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  scruples  which  some  others  feel  in  relation 
lo  gay  clothing,  it  is  evident  from  the  Holy  Scrip 
tares  that  the  Lord  has  commissioned  prophets 
and  apostles  to  call  the  people  to  lay  aside  their 
finery ;  and  many,  who  hd,\e  despised  the  idea  of 


religion  being  at  all  concerned  in  regulating  dress 
and  address,  when  brought  on  a  death-bed,  have 
felt  with  full  force,  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of 
all  ornament  put  upon  these  perishable  taberna- 
cles, which  are  to  be  food  for  worms,  so  that  they 
could  not  depart  in  peace  without  acknowledging  it. 
Some  have  directed  plain  dresses  to  be  made  for 
them  to  wear  in  case  they  should  recover,  others 
have  given  directions  that  the  body  should  be  laid 
out  and  interred  in  the  most  simple  manner.  But 
there  are  those  who  ridicule  these  things  and 
Friends  for  maintaining  their  Christian  testimony 
in  this  respect.  They  would  lead  the  young  peo- 
ple to  believe  it  is  all  imagination,  and  if  they 
would  join  them,  they  would  satisfy  them  that 
they  have  an  easier  way  in  which  they  can  walk 
to  the  kingdom,  than  self-denial  and  the  daily 
cross.  They  profess  to  be  the  orthodox  succes- 
sors of  the  apostles,  while  they  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  them  in  spirit  or  practice,  and  would 
not  take  the  pains  to  teach  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity, unless  they  are  paid  for  it.  Without  their 
salary  they  could  not  afford  to  furnish  matter  for 
a  discourse,  while  the  sands  of  the  hour-glass  are 
running. 

For  "The  Friend 

BIOGRAPniCAL  SKETCflES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM  WALKER. 

In  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  his  gifts, 
graces  and  callings,  are  not  confined  to  any  class 
amongst  men.  Yet  it  is  often  found  that  he 
chooses  the  poor  in  earthly  riches,  and  the  un^ 
learned  in  worldly  knowledge,  as  his  ministers 
making  them  rich  in  faith,  and  wise  in  the  things 
pertaining  to  salvation,  through  the  power  of  his 
Holy  Spirit.  Thus  qualified  by  him,  they  are 
able  labourers  in  the  gospel  of  his  dear  Son,  de 
daring  that  which  their  own  eyes  have  seen,  and 
their  own  hands  have  handled  of  the  good  word 
of  life,  under  the  fresh  putting  forth  of  their  holy 
Leader. 

William  Walker  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  Old 
England,  whence  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania 
shortly  after  William  Penn  commenced  settling 
the  province.  He  was  not  then  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  in  a  few  years  afterwards, 
he  was  convinced  of  the  Truth. 

Being  faithful  to  the  gift  of  grace  received,  he 
grew  in  spiritual  experience,  and  was  soon  under 
the  qualifying  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
prepared  for  and  brought  forth  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  He  was  at  this  time  a  day  labourer ; 
and  though  his  employment  was  hard,  and  his 
prospect  of  increasing  in  worldly  possessions 
small,  he  was  content  with  his  allotment. 

Having  become  acquainted  with  Elizabeth  Mor- 
gan, a  poor,  but  pious  widow  of  Philadelphia,  a 
mutual  attachment  in  the  ordering  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence grew  up  between  them.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Ninth  month,  1689,  they  were 
married.  He  continued  faithfully  to  labour  in  his 
heavenly  Father's  vineyard,  and  was  industrious 
in  his  bodily  exertions  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
family.  He  did  not  crave  riches, — nay,  he  was 
fearful  of  entering  into  trade,  lest  through  its  en- 
grossing tendency,  he  should  grow  less  watchful 
for  his  Master's  will,  and  less  qualified  to  do  it. 
His  Friends  finding  his  labour  hard  and  his  earn- 
ings small,  advised  him  to  learn  a  trade.  To  this 
he  answered,  "I  dare  not  let  out  my  mind  to 
learn  one,  but  can  freely  follow  my  present  call- 
ing, if  the  Lord  will  enable  me  ;  because  it  is  no  in- 
cumbrance to  my  mind,  and  through  God's  good- 
ness we  do  not  want." 


He  was  somewhat  advanced  in  years  when 
convinced,  and  great  was  his  anxiety  so  to  live 
in  watchful  obedience  to  his  heavenly  Father,  as 
to  do  the  work  of  his  day,  and  receive  the  penny 
at  last.  It  mattered  not  to  him  that  his  path  in 
this  life  was  among  the  poor  and  lowly,  he  felt 
that  he  was  in  his  own  proper  place,  and  he  knew 
by  a  little  sensible  experience,  something  of  the 
reward  in  store  for  the  righteous  at  the  end  of  the 
trials  and  temptations  of  time. 

His  widow  says,  "  In  an  unexpected  time,  way 
was  made  for  our  getting  into  a  small  business, 
which  suited  our  capacities,  and  the  Lord  gave  a 
blessing  to  our  endeavours.  He  often  visited  the 
sick,  and  his  soul  sympathized  with  the  afflicted, 
being  also  willing  to  administer  to  the  necessities 
of  the  poor  as  objects  of  charity  presented.  Ha 
was  a  tender  husband  to  me,  and  one  whom  my 
soul  had  true  unity  with  in  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  his 
delight  and  meditations  being  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  Many  were  the  seasons  of  Divine  love  we 
enjoyed  the  little  time  we  were  together,  which 
often  tendered  our  hearts  before  the  Lord,  in  our 
private  retirements,  so  that  praises  have  been  re- 
turned to  his  pure  name,  in  a  sense  of  the  abound- 
ings  of  his  love  and  life," 

When  the  difficulties  amongst  Friends,  arising 
from  the  unsubjected  pride  and  wayward  fancies 
of  Keith  arose,  William  was  one,  who  knowing 
that  the  Lord's  faithful  children  are  called  to  bear 
a  testimony  against  error,  as  well  as  for  the  Truth, 
cleared  the  Society  of  any  responsibility  for  the 
actions  of  George  Keith  and  his  fallacies,  by  testi- 
fying against  him. 

In  1693,  it  appeared  needful  that  some  Friends 
should  go  to  England  to  counteract  George  Keith's 
efforts  to  promote  discord  and  disunity  there. 
Three  Friends  were  found  who  had  been  prepar- 
ing for  religious  service  in  England,  all  of  whom 
at  this  time  were  members  of  Philadelphia  Month- 
ly Meeting.  These  were  Samuel  Jennings,  Wil- 
Ham  Walker,  and  Thomas  Duckett.  That 
Monthly  Meeting  at  its  sitting.  Ninth  month 
24th,  1693,  directed  certificates  Tor  each  of  them, 
to  be  prepared  and  signed,  in  order  to  avoid 
delay. 

William  Walker  visited  Friends  about  London, 
and  then  passed  into  Wales,  where  he  remained 
labouring  until  the  next  spring.  He  then  returned 
to  London  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  George 
Keith  also  intending  to  be  at  it.  William  doubt- 
less expected  to  have  his  share  of  exercise  and 
conflict  of  spirit,  in  opposing  that  apostate  from 
the  faith, — but  his  heavenly  Father  had  better 
things  in  store  for  him.  Before  the  opening  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  he  was  taken  sick,  and  all 
efforts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  proved 
unsuccessful.  As  he  lay  in  bodily  weakness  and 
distress,  the  love  and  power  of  God  was  greatly 
with  him,  sustaining  his  spirit,  and  comforting 
those  about  him.  On  observing  some  weeping, 
he  said,  "  Weep  not,  dear  hearts,  lest  you  trouble 
me."  "  O  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  !"  He  then 
raised  up  his  hands  and  said,  "  Lord,  thou  art 
altogether  able  to  do  wonderful  things  1  Thou 
shalt  be  my  physician.  Oh,  the  wonders  of  the 
Lord!  What  have  I  seen  of  the  transcendent 
glory !  Though  I  see  but  a  little,  yet  it  is  admir- 
able glory."  Addressing  those  around  him  he 
said,  "  The  old  enemy  would  have  had  me  let  go 
my  hold;  but  I  said,  '  I  have  an  interest  in  thee, 
and  I  will  hold  thee.  Lord.'" 

Upon  finding  those  about  him  anxious  that  he 
should  recover,  he  said,  "  Nay,  1  have  no  pro- 
mise of  life."  He  thus  spoke  of  the  Saviour :  "  I 
can  see  him ;  his  arm  is  open  to  receive  me." 
"  The  Lord  is  a  physican  indeed,  a  physician  of 
value."    At  another  time  he  said,  "  We  must  all 
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double  our  diligence."  Lying  in  a  sweet  frame 
of  mind,  he  uttered  the  following  expressions  in  a 
very  melodious  manner:  "His  compassion  fails 
not ;  he  waits  to  be  gracious.  Oh  the  wonders 
of  the  Lord !  The  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the 
deep." 

At  another  time  he  said,  "  My  faith  is  steadfast 
in  the  dear  Son  of  God.  Although  I  am  under 
great  weakness  and  afTlictions,  yet  in  the  strength 
of  my  Father's  love  I  shall  be  enabled  to  stand 
against  the  mists  of  darkness.  The  enemy  would 
fain  unpin  my  faith.  God's  people  are  always 
preserved  while  they  wait  still  at  home.  Oh! 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  I  will  hold  thee  fiist;  thy  com- 
passion  fails  not.  Oh  !  sweet  Jesus  Christ,  I  have 
great  cause  to  hold  thee  fast.  Oh  I  sweeten  death 
unto  me!  Oh  !  thy  sweet  presence!  In  it  there 
is  life.  Oh  Lord  !  give  me  strength  ;  I  will  not 
let  thee  go;  thou  hast  regard  to  them  that  fear 
thee  ;  thy  compassion  fails  not ;  thou  art  at  my  right 
hand  to  uphold  me.  Oh!  my  Saviour!  thou  art 
at  my  right  hand  to  save  me;  ihy  compassion  fails 
not,  O  Lord."  He  afterwards  said,  "  Oh !  Lord 
Jesus  !  Come,  sweet  Jesus,  I  long  for  thee ;  now 
death  is  pleasant." 

He  exhorted  a  sister  of  his  wife  who  was  with 
him  to  "  Fear  the  Lord  God  ;"  and  on  her  asking 
if  he  had  any  message  to  send  to  his  wife,  he 
made  this  answer  :  "  My  dear  and  tender  love  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  unto  her,  and  to  all  my  dear 
Friends  everywhere;  and  [I  desire]  that  you  may 
double  your  diligence  to  your  soul's  comfort,  the 
days  you  have  here.  My  dear  love  to  our 
Friends  in  America,  where  I  have  been  sweetly 
refreshed,  and  had  many  good  meetings  among 
them."  After  some  repose,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oii  1 
Fountain  of  lil'e  !"  He  paused,  then  added,  "  1 
cast  the  care  of  my  dear  wife  and  children,  if  liv- 
ing, upon  the  Lord.  I  trust  in  him,"  "  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  come,  receive  my  poor  soul.  Come, 
O  my  soul's  Beloved!  Come,  Lord,  I  long  for 
thee.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if  there  be  any  iniquity 
in  me,  search  it  out." 

He  alterwards  said,  "  I  feel  the  angel  of  thy 
presence  lo  surround  me:  Come,  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  come,  come,  receive  my  soul  into  thy  be- 
.som."  Again,  *'  Come,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  me 
entreat  thee  come  away,  and  receive  me  out  of  all 
sorrow  ;  come  away,  my  Lord."  After  a  time, 
he  added,  "  I  feel  the  Fountain  of  life  1  My  soul's 
Beloved  is  come." 

Thus,  in  a  sweet,  heavenly  frame  of  mind,  he 
continued  until  his  clt)se,  which  took  place  Fourth 
month  12lh,  1G94,  in  South wark. 


For  "The  Friend.'' 

BULSTRODE  M'lIlTLOCK. 

BulBlrodc  Wiiitlock  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Wm. 
Penn  says  of  him,  that  being  with  him  some  time 
at  his  own  house  in  Berkshire,  amongst  many 
serious  tilings  he  spoke,  this  was  very  observ- 
able. "  I  have  ever  thought,"  said  he,  "  there 
has  been  but  one  true  religion  in  the  world;  and 
that  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  men.  Thcie  iiave  been  indeed  divers 
forms  and  shapes  of  things,  through  the  many 
dispensations  of  God  to  men,  answerable  to  his 
own  wise  ends,  in  reference  to  the  low  and  un- 
certain state  of  man  in  the  world ;  but  the  old 
world  had  the  Spirit  of  God,  lor  it  strove  with 
them  ;  and  the  new  world  has  had  the  Spirit  ol 
God,  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  it  sirives  with 
all;  and  they  that  have  been  led  by  it,  have  been 
the  good  people  in  every  dispensation  of  God  to 
the  world.  And  1  myself  must  say,  I  have  fell 
il  from  a  child  to  convince  me  of  my  evil  and 


vanity  ;  and  it  has  often  given  me  a  true  measure 
of  this  poor  world,  and  some  taste  of  Divine 
things ;  and  it  is  my  grief  I  did  not  more  early 
apply  my  soul  to  it.  For  I  can  say  since  my  re- 
tirement from  the  greatness  and  hurries  of  the 
world,  I  have  felt  something  of  the  work  and 
comfort  of  it,  and  that  it  is  both  ready  and  able  to 
instruct,  and  lead,  and  preserve  those  who  will 
humbly  and  inwardly  hearken  to  it.  So  that  my 
religion  is  the  good  Spirit  of  God  in  my  heart;  I 
mean,  what  that  has  wrought  in  me  and  for  me." 
After  a  meeting  at  his  house,  to  which  he  gave 
an  entire  liberty  for  all  that  pleased  to  come,  he 
was  so  deeply  affected  with  the  testimony  of  the 
light,  Spirit,  and  grace  of  God  in  man,  as  the 
gospel  dispensation,  that  after  the  meeting  closed 
in  prayer,  he  rose  up  and  pulled  off  his  hat,  and 
said,  "  This  is  the  everlasting  gospel  I  have  heard 
this  day;  and  I  humbly  bless  the  name  of  God, 
that  he  has  let  me  live  to  see  this  day,  in  which 
the  ancient  gospel  is  again  preached  to  them  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth."  This  was  no  previously 
prepared  discourse,  either  printed  or  written. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Jesus  said  unto  his  disciples,  '  As  long  as  I  am 
in  the  world,  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world  ;'  but  he 
also  told  them,  '  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go 
away  ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will 
not  come  unto  you  ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send 
him  unto  you." 

This  precious  Truth  of  the  gospel,  promised 
by  Christ  himself,  was  largely  witnessed  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  among  the  true  Christians. 

Isaac  Penington  speaking  of  it,  gays,  "  They 
were  truly  enlightened.  The  ministers  of  the 
gospel  were  sent  by  Christ,  to  turn  men  from 
darkness  to  light;  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
to  God,  and  they  were  faithful  in  their  ministry, 
and  did  turn  men  from  the  darkness  and  power  of 
Satan  to  the  light  of  God's  Holy  Spirit;  and  they 
were  enlightened  by  it,  and  received  power  through 
it,  and  so  came  to  be  children  of  the  Light,  and 
to  walk  in  the  Light,  as  God  is  in  the  Light. 
They  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift  which  Christ 
gives  to  those  who  come  unto  him,  and  become 
his  sheep;  and  he  gives  life,  eternal  life;  he 
brings  them  out  of  death,  and  gives  them  a  savour 
and  taste  of  the  life  which  is  eternal.  This  the 
apostles  testified  of,  even  of  the  life  which  was 
manifested  in  that  body  of  flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  and  they  that  turn  from  the  darkness  to 
his  light,  he  gives  them  a  taste  of  the  same  life. 

"They  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  gospel  is  a  day  of  bringing  forth  the 
spiritual  seed,  and  of  pouring  out  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  them.  The  law  state  is  a  state  of  servants  ; 
the  gospel  of  sons!  and  because  true  believers  in 
Christ  are  sons,  God  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his 
Son  into  their  hearts  to  cry,  Abba,  Father.  And 
God  will  not  deny  his  own  Spirit  to  his  children 
that  ask  it  of  him;  he  knoweth  how  absolutely 
necessary  it  is  to  the  state  of  a  son  ;  and  whoso- 
ever truly  receiveth  Christ,  Christ  doth  give  him 
power  to  become  a  son  ;  which  power  is  in,  and 
with,  and  cannot  be  separated  from,  his  Spirit. 
Yea,  the  Sjiirit  of  Christ  is  so  necessary  and  in- 
separable from  him  that  is  Christ's,  that  the  apos- 
tle expressly  affirms,  that  if  any  man  hath  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  iiis.  They  tasted 
of  the  good  Word  of  God  ;  from  which  the  gilt 
comes;  ol'lhat  Word  which  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  which  is  ingrafted  into  the  hearts  ol 
those  that  truly  believe;  which  Word  is  able  to 
save  the  soul :  and  they  tasted  of  the  powers  ol' 
the  world  to  come.  Ot"  the  power  of  an  endless 
life  whereof  Christ  is  the  minister,  and  according 
10  which  he  ministers  life,  in  that  holy,  true,  liv- 


ing, inward  spiritual  temple,  which  he  pitche 
and  reareth  up  for  an  habitation  to  God  in  h 
own  Spirit :  for  he  who  is  Light  hath  appean 
inwardly,  causing  his  light  to  shine  inwardl 
causing  his  life  to  spring  inwardly  :  so  that/j 
who  is  light,  who  is  life,  who  is  truth,  is  U 
and  known  in  his  own  inward  visits,  breakinj 
forth,  and  appearances. 

"For  God  is  a  Spirit,  his  appearance 
spiritual,  his  day  is  spiritual,  his  kingdom  is  s\ 
ritual,  his  light  is  spiritual,  his  life  is  spiritu? 
his  day-star  is  spiritual  ;  and  his  day  dawnet' 
and  his  day-star  ariselh  in  the  heart.  Thus  ti 
day-spring  from  on  high  did  visit  us,  who  sat 
darkness,  and  in  the  region  of  the  shadow  ' 
death.  And  here  we  have  met  with  what  tl 
apostles  met  with,  the  very  same  light  of  life,  tl 
very  same  enlightening  spirit  and  power,  ar 
have  been  enlightened  by  it,  and  tasted  of  tl 
same  gift.  The  very  same  grace  that  appear* 
to  them,  and  taught  them,  hath  appeared  to  u 
and  taught  us ;  and  of  it  we  have  learned  tl 
same  lessons,  in  the  same  covenant  of  life  where, 
they  learned ;  and  now  can  we  seal  to  their  test 
mony  in  the  same  spirit  wherein  they  gave  it  fort 
and  witness  to  the  same  eternal  life,  and  the  san 
holy  oil  and  anointing,  our  eyes  having  bee 
opened  and  kept  open  by  it.  And  though  the; 
be  great  disputes  about  our  testimony  in  this  daj 
yet  let  but  any  man  come  rightly  to  distinguish 
himself  between  that  which  God  begets  in  tl 
heart,  and  all  other  births,  and  let  that  speak  ao 
judge  in  them,  that  will  soon  confess  that  our  ta 
timony  is  of  God,  and  given  forth  in  the  authoril 
and  by  the  commission  of  his  own  Spirit.  Tri 
wisdom  is  justified  by  the  children  that  are  boi 
of  her ;  it  is  the  other  birth  that  doth  not,  nor  c£ 
own  her.  The  other  birth  can  own  former  di 
pensations,  (according  to  the  letter  of  them  ;)  b 
not  the  life  and  power  of  the  present. 

"  I  have  known  the  breaking  down  of  much 
me  by  the  powerful  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  a  par 
ing  with  much  (though  not  too  much)  for  Christ 
sake.  The  Lord  hath  brought  the  day  of  distrei 
and  inward  judgment  over  my  heart ;  he  hafl 
arisen  to  shake  terribly  the  earthly  part  in  nH 
(yea,  what  if  I  say  that  the  powers  of  heaven  ha\ 
been  shaken  also),  that  he  might  make  me  cap: 
ble  to  receive  and  bring  me  iato  that  kingdo! 
which  cannot  be  shaken.  And  now  that  whici 
God  hath  shaken  and  removed  (out  of  the  wai 
in  me,  I  see  others  build  upon,  and  they  think  j 
shall  never  be  shaken  in  them ;  but  such  kno 
not  the  day  of  the  Lord,  nor  the  terrible  searcli 
ing  of  his  pure  light,  nor  the  operation  of  hi 
povier,  which  will  not  spare  in  one,  what  he  hai 
reproved,  condemned,  shaken,  and  overturned  | 
another.  He  that  knows  the  living  stone  withi.i 
and  comes  to  him,  and  is  built  upon  the  revelj 
tion  of  his  Spirit,  life  and  power,  (revealed  iij 
wardly  against  the  power  of  darkness)  is  not  dj 
ceived.  All  that  otherwise  build  (I  mean  upc| 
an  outward  knowledge  concerning  Christ,  ar| 
not  upon  his  inward  life),  their  building  will  n 
be  able  to  stand  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.  1  wis 
they  might  have  a  sense  of  it  in  time,  that  the 
may  not  perish  forever;  but  experience  that  li 
and  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  r- 
deemeth  and  preserveth  out  of  the  perishing  stai 
forever  and  ever.  Amen." — Extracted  from  tl' 
Works  of  Isaac  Penington. 

N.  Jersey,  Fourth  mo.,  1854. 

The  annual  income  of  each  person  in  Englar 
is  twenty-two  cents  a  day  ;  in  Ireland,  eight; 
France,  fourteen;  while  in  our  most  industrioi 
States  it  is  thirty ;  and  taking  the  whole  natio 
seventeen. — D.  News. 
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I"^  Canadian  Produce  Crossing  the  American 
nnmtier. — A  letier  from  Toronto,  states  that  Am- 
ican  agents  in  Canada  are  purchasing  up  butter, 
rgs,  cheese,  pork  and  beef  for  the  supply  of  our 
rge  cities,  where  the  prices  of  these  articles 
>ve  recently  risen  so  high.  Tiiis  rise  has  been 
icribed  to  various  causes,  huckstering  being  the 
incipai,  but  it  is,  probably,  as  much  owing  to 
minished  production  as  to  any  other  cause.  A 
rge  amount  of  the  producing  population  has 
en  carried  off  to  the  gold  fields  of  California, 
id  the  large  number  of  railroads  now  in 
rocess  of  building,  have  diverted  labour  froni 
iriculture;  while  a  general  rise  in  prices  results 
om  the  increased  quantities  of  gold  flowing 
onthly  into  the  country.  The  letter  alluded  to, 
liys: 

In  spite  of  20  per  cent,  duty,  the  agricultural 
roducts  of  this  province  are  finding  their  way 
:ross  the  American  frontier  in  increasing  quan- 
ies.    Agents  of  American  houses  are  traversing 
\e  country  in  every  direction,  and  buying  up 
"  liter,  eggs,  cheese,  pork,  and  even  hay.  This 
"  itter  article  has  never  before  been  purchased  in 
lis  market  for  exportation  ;  but  is  now  purchased, 
icked  and  sent  over  in  considerable  quantities. 
^  has  already,  so  early  in  the  season,  reached  the 
'  normous  price  of  $16  a  ton.    This  trade  is  di- 
erted  to  two  great  Atlantic  cities,  New  York  and 
ioston,  but  principally  the  former.    Cattle  and 
igs  are  also  bought  up  in  considerable  quantities 
"  )r  the  American  market.    This  is  a  large  and 
"'fticreasing  trade,  in  the  face  of  the  existing  duties ; 
'ie  articles  in  question  being  actually  consumed 
'  'i  the  American  market,  and  consequently  paying 
le  duties. — Ledger. 
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,  The  monkeys,  especially  the  cynocephali,  who 
"'''■Jre  astonishingly  clever  fellows,  have  their  chiefs, 
'i'^'  ifhom  they  obey  implicitly,  and  a  regular  system 
f  tactics  in  war,  pillaging  expeditions,  robbing 
orn-fields,  &c.    These  monkey-forays  are  ma- 
aged  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  precaution. 
" "  k  tribe  coming  down  to  feed  from  their  village  on 
lie  mountain  (usually  a  clift  in  the  face  of  some 
^"Pllliff,)  brings  with  it  all  its  members,  male  and 
S^i'lfemale,  old  and  young.  Some  of  the  elders  of  the 
™'ribe,  distinguishable  by  the  quantity  of  mane 
yhich  covers  their  shoulders,  like  a  lion's,  take 
he  lead,  peering  cautiously  over  each  precipice 
t*S)erore  they  descend,  and  climbing  to  the  top  of 
livery  rock  or  stone  which  may  afford  them  a  bet- 
1 '  "er  view  of  the  road  before  them.    Others  have 
»' 'heir  posts  as  scouts  on  the  flanks  or  rear,  and  all 
ff  lulfil  their  duties  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  calling 
il'i'  ibut  at  times,  apparently  to  keep  order  among  the 
fti-lnotley  pack  which  forms  the  main  body,  or  to 
lii'Vive  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  real  or  im- 
)l^gined  danger.    Their  tones  of  voice  on  these  oc- 
f  |;asions  are  so  distinctly  varied,  that  a  person 
" 'much  accustomed  to  watch  their  movements  will 
II'  'it  length  fancy,  and  perhaps  with  some  truth,  that 
*|ie  can  understand  their  signals, 
in  The  main  body  is  composed  of  females  and  in- 
ill  'jxperienced  males,  and  young  people  of  the  tribe. 
If  Those  of  the  females  who  have  small  children  car- 
'rythem  on  their  back.  Unlike  the  dignified  march 
il^bf  the  leaders,  the  rabble  go  along  in  a  most  dis- 
orderly manner,  trolling  on  and  chattering,  with- 
3Ut  taking  the  least  heed  of  anything,  apparently 
t^onfiding  in  the  vigilance  of  their  scouts.  Here 
111  la  few  of  the  youth  linger  behind  to  pick  the  ber- 
Iries  off  some  tree,  but  not  long,  for  the  rear  guard 
2oming  up  forces  them  to  regain  their  places. 
There  a  matron  pauses  to  suckle  her  offspring, 
and,  not  to  lose  any  time,  dresses  its  hair  while 


it  is  taking  its  meal.  Another  young  lady,  pro- 
bably  excited  to  jealousy,  or  by  some  sneering 
look  or  word,  pulls  an  ugly  moulh  at  her  neigh- 
bour, and  then  uttering  a  shrill  squeal,  highly 
expressive  of  rage,  vindictively  snatches  at  her 
rival's  leg  or  tail  with  her  hand,  and  gives  her, 
perhaps,  a  bite  in  the  hind  quarters.  This  pro- 
vokes a  retort,  and  a  most  unladylike  quarrel  en- 
sues, till  a  loud  bark  of  command  from  one  of  the 
chiefs  calls  them  to  order.  A  single  cry  of  alarm 
makes  them  all  halt,  and  remain  on  the  qui  vive, 
till  another  bark  in  a  different  tone  reassures 
them,  and  they  then  proceed  on  their  march. 
Arrived  at  the  corn-fields,  the  scouts  take  their 
positions  on  the  eminences  all  around,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  tribe  collect  provisions  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  filling  their  cheek-pouches  as 
full  as  they  can  hold,  and  then  tucking  the  heads 
of  corn  under  their  armpits.  Now,  unless  there 
be  a  partition  of  the  collected  spoil,  how  do  the 
scouts  feed? — for  I  have  watched  them  several 
times,  and  never  observed  them  to  quit  for  a  mo- 
ment their  post  of  duty  till  it  was  time  for  the 
tribe  to  return,  or  till  some  indication  of  danger 
induced  them  to  take  to  flight.  They  show  also 
the  same  sagacity  in  searching  for  water,  disco- 
vering at  once  the  places  where  it  is  most  readily 
found  in  the  sand,  and  then  diggins  for  it  with 
their  hands,  just  as  men  would,  relieving  one  an- 
other in  the  work,  if  the  quantity  of  sand  to  be  re- 
moved be  considerable. — Farkyn^s  Life  in  Abij- 
sinnia. 


The  Radish. — -Few  vegetables  are  cultivated 
with  greater  facility  than  the  radish  ;  it  seldom 
commands  notice  in  the  pages  of  our  periodicals, 
because  every  one  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  se- 
cret in  its  management — sow  the  seed  and  a  crop 
will  follow.  This,  however,  will  not  hold  good 
in  all  cases,  and  occasionally  it  is  found  that  even 
this  common  root  demands  that  certain  conditions 
be  fulfilled  ;  for  frequently  the  produce  of  the  rad- 
ish bed  is  not  fit  for  use.  It  is  one  of  those  roots 
which  are  not  submitted  to  the  process  of  cooking, 
and  for  this  reason  it  must  be  produced  at  table  in 
a  tender  and  crisp  state,  or  it  will  be  rejected.  All 
such  vegetables  owe  this  quality  to  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow,  and  several  other  points  in  their 
treatment.  To  produce  tender  and  crisp  flesh  in 
any  vegetable  rapidity  of  growth  or  development  is 
essential ;  the  tissue  of  which  the  substance  is 
composed  must  be  quickly  formed,  so  as  to  attain 
its  full  size  before  the  influence  of  the  air  and  sun 
convert  it  into  woody  fibre,  or  at  least  so  act  upon 
it  as  to  harden  it. 

The  radish  then  requires  a  light,  loamy  soil,  so 
open  as  to  permit  the  swelling  of  the  bulb  or  root, 
and  yet  firm  enough  to  prevent  the  sun  from  act- 
ing with  too  much  force  on  them  while  forming. 
The  soil  must  be  rich  enongh  to  promote  rapid 
growth,  and  yet  not  so  highly  manured  as  to  in- 
duce greater  development  of  leaves  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  by  this  means  the  size  of  the 
root  would  be  diminished.  A  proper  degree  of 
coolness  and  moisture  are  the  most  essential  con- 
ditions in  the  production  of  crisp  and  tender  speci- 
mens. Stiff" clay. soil  must  be  avoided;  and  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  spring  and  summer,  a  spot 
selected  for  the  sowings  little  exposed  to  the  mid- 
day sun.  Sow  moderate!)'-  thin,  as  when  too  thick 
the  crop  is  inferior.  Give  plentiful  supplies  of 
water  at  this  season ;  and  if  the  soil  is  not  very 
rich,  a  little  manure  might  be  added  with  the  wa- 
ter. Avoid  special  applications  of  fresh  manure, 
as  this  would  produce  an  undue  proportion  of 
leaves. 

By  attention  to  the  selection  of  a  loose  and  mel- 
low soil,  avoiding  one  too  stiff  or  sandy,  and  care 


in  the  application  of  abundance  of  water,  there  can 
be  little  fear  of  a  failure.  In  sowing  the  seed,  it 
is  necessary,  when  the  soil  is  very  light,  to  tread 
it  a  little.  In  very  dry  seasons,  the  roots  will  not 
remain  long  tender  after  arriving  at  maturity,  and 
should  therefore  be  drawn  as  soon  as  they  obtaia 
medium  size. — Country  Gent. 


MODERN  JEWISH  CUSTOMS. 

The  Jewish  population  at  Jerusalem  has  been 
differently  estimated,  from  three  thousand  to  five 
or  six  thousand.  The  number  varies  no  doubt, 
from  time  to  time.  Among  them  may  be  found 
representatives  from  almost  every  country  in  the 
world,  though  the  greater  part  of  them  consist  of 
Spanish,  German  and  Polish  Jews.  Many  of  the 
men  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  are 
generally  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  with  the  Rabbinnic,  while  they 
speak,  as  their  vernacular  tongue,  the  language 
of  the  country  where  they  were  born, "or  whence 
their  fathers  emigrated.  This  fact  agrees  with 
the  statement  in  Acts  ii.  5,  seq.,  where  it  is  said 
that  "  there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  Jews, 
devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven," 
and  that  they  spoke  the  several  languages  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  modern  Jews  at  Jerusalem  have  several 
synagogues,  which  they  attend,  not  promiscu- 
ously but  according  to  their  national  affinities. 
The  Spanish  Jews,  including  those  from  Portugal 
and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  meet  by  them- 
selves, in  some  of  the  synagogues,  since  they  are 
too  numerous  to  form  a  single  congregation  ;  and 
the  German  Jews,  including  those  from  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  some  other  lands,  meet  by  them- 
selves in  other  synagogues.  This  fact  again 
reminds  us  of  something  very  similar  to  it  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  and  brought  to 
view  in  Acts  vi.  9  seq.  We  read  there  that  the 
disputants  who  engaged  in  the  discussion  with 
Stephen,  were  connected  with  synagogues  that 
were  supported  by  distinct  national  communi- 
ties. Some  of  them  were  from  the  synagogues 
of  the  Libertines,  i.  e.,  Jewish  freedmen  or  the 
sons  of  freed  men  who  came  from  Rome;  some 
from  the  synagogue  of  the  Cilicians,  (to  which 
Paul  belonged  probably  ;)  others  from  that  of  the 
Alexandrians,  and  so  on.  At  Safet,  in  Northern 
Galilee,  I  learned  from  the  Chief  Rabbi,  Jacob 
Berish  David,  that  the  Jews  there  amounted  to 
three  thousand,  and  that  they  had  eight  syna- 
gogues, four  of  them  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  Spanish  and  Arabian  Jews,  and  four  of  them 
to  the  use  of  the  German  and  Polish  Jews. 

I  attended  the  Jewish  worship  at  Jerusalem, 
and  was  struck  with  the  accordance  of  the  cere- 
monies with  those  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  sacred  roll  was  brought  from  the 
chest  or  closet  where  it  was  kept ;  it  was  handed 
by  an  attendant  to  the  reader ;  a  portion  of  it  was 
rehearsed,  the  congregation  rose  and  stood  while 
it  was  read,  whereas  the  speaker,  as  well  as  the 
others  present,  sat  during  the  delivery  of  the  ad- 
dress, which  formed  a  part  of  the  service.  In 
like  manner,  we  read  that  the  Saviour,  on  a  cer- 
tain Sabbath  at  Nazarath,  "  went  into  the  syna- 
gogue, and  stood  up  to  read,  and  there  was  de- 
livered to  him  the  book  (or  roll)  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  ;  and  when  he  had  read,  he  closed  (properly 
folded  up)  the  book,  and  delivered  it  again  to  the 
servant,  and  sat  down  ;"  and  then  proceeded  to 
explain  to  the  people  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  which  they  had  listened.  See  Luke  iv. 
16,  seq. 

The  modern  Jews  are  not  unmindful  of  the  cere- 
monial rites,  especially  of  the  ablutions  which  the 
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Jews  in  ancient  days  regarded  as  so  important  in 
connection  with  their  worship.  Every  synagogue 
has  a  bath  under  the  same  roof,  or  in  the  vicinity, 
large  enough  for  the  immersion  of  the  whole 
body.  In  one  of  the  synagogues  at  Safet,  an  en- 
tire room  is  filled  with  such  baths  ;  one  of  them, 
which  I  measured  was  twelve  feet  and  four  inches 
long,  and  proportionally  deep,  with  steps  leading 
down  into  it.  Its  dimensions  equal  to  those  of 
the  swimming  baths  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Proselyte  baptism,  as  it  is  called,  is  still  practised 
among  the  Jews.  When  any  one  adopts  their 
faith,  he  is  immersed  as  a  sign  and  seal  of  his  ad- 
mission into  their  community.  A  short  time  be- 
fore my  visit  to  Jerusalem,  a  Jew  who  had  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Christian,  renounced  his  new 
faith,  and  returned  to  that  of  his  fathers.  The 
act  of  his  immersion  was  performed  in  one  of  the 
synagogues  at  Jerusalem. 

In  one  of  the  synagogues  at  Safet,  I  found  a 
scribe  engaged  in  making  a  copy  of  the  law.  A 
more  elegalit  Hebrew  manuscript,  a  more  perfect 
specimen  of  the  caligraphic  art,  I  never  saw,  than 
that  executed  by  this  Jewish  amanuensis.  No 
printed  page  could  surpass  the  beauty,  symmetry 
and  distinctness  with  which  the  characters  were 
drawn.  One  peculiarity  that  struck  me  at  once, 
as  I  cast  my  eye  over  the  parchment,  was  the 
horn-like  appendage  attached  to  some  of  the  let- 
ters. I  had  seen  the  same  mark  before  this,  in 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  but  never  when  it  was  so 
prominent  as  here.  The  sign  in  question,  as  con- 
nected with  Lameth  in  particular,  had  almost  the 
appearance  of  an  intentional  imitation  of  a  ram's 
head.  It  was  to  that  appendage  of  Hebrew  let- 
ters that  the  Saviour  referred  when  he  said : 
"  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  [little  horn  it  is  in  the  ori- 
ginal Greek]  shall  pass  from  the  law  until  all  be 
fultilled." — Mat.  v.  18.  It  was  on  one  of  the 
mounts  of  Galilee,  that  the  Saviour  uttered  these 
■words  :  and  it  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  me 
lojmeet  with  such  a  proof  in  the  same  country, 
that  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  are  still  made 
here  so  minutely  similar  to  those  used  in  the  syna- 
gogues when  Christ  himself  preached  in  them. — 
Prof.  llackcU,  in  October  No.  Christian  Review. 

A  Country  of  Pests. — Dr.  Hooker,  in  the  course 
of  his  "Himalayan  Journals,"  just  published, 
gives  the  following  sketch  of  a  pleasant  excursion 
on  the  Nepaulese  Himalaya:  "Leeches  swarmed 
in  incredible  profusion  in  the  streams  and  damp 
grass,  and  among  the  bushes;  they  got  into  my 
hair,  hung  on  my  eyelids,  and  crawled  up  my 
legs  and  down  by  my  back.  I  repeatedly  took 
upwards  of  a  hundred  from  my  legs  where  the 
small  ones  used  to  collect  in  clusters  on  the  in- 
step;  the  sores  which  they  produced  were  not 
healed  for  five  months  afterwards,  and  I  retain 
liie  scars  to  the  present  day. 

"  Another  pest  is  a  small  midge,  or  sandy-tly, 
which  causes  intolerable  itching  and  subsequent 
irritation,  and  is  in  this  respect  the  most  insuller- 
able  torment  in  Sikkim  ;  the  minutest  rent  in  one's 
clothes  is  delected  by  the  acute  senses  of  ihis  in- 
satiable blood-sucker,  which  is  itself  so  small  as 
to  be  barely  visible  wiiliout  a  microscope.  We 
daily  arrived  at  our  campaigning  ground  stream- 
ing with  blood,  and  mottled  with  the  bites  of 
pecpsas,  gnnts,  midgrs,  and  musquitoes,  besides 
being  infested  with  ticks." 

Slave  Mothers  a>icl  tUrir  Ofxpring. — A  bill  in 
relation  to  the  sale  of  slave  mothers  and  their 
children  is  now  before  the  Legislature  of  Georgia, 
li  providi  s  that  no  slave  children  under  five  years  | 
of  age  shall  be  separated  from  their  mother  by 
any  kind  of  sale  whatever,  legal  or  otherwise. 


unless  in  legally  dividing  an  estate,  it  shall  be 
found  impossible  to  effect  a  division  without  such 
a  separation.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would 
greatly  mitigate  one  of  the  evils  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem.— Ledger, 
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We  have  by  request  given  place  in  the  present 
number  to  the  Appeal  for  the  Insane,  made  by 
the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  to 
which  we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
It  speaks  for  itself,  the  facts  given,  demonstrating 
that  we  in  Pennsylvania  fall  far  short  in  provid- 
ing adequate  relief  for  one  of  the  most  pressing 
wants  in  the  community.  When  that  most  de- 
plorable affliction,  the  loss  of  the  use  of  Reason, 
overtakes  a  member  of  a  family,  if  the  disease  is 
of  that  character  which  is  most  likely  to  be  cured 
during  separation  from  family  ties,  and  domestic 
associations,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  those 
means  should  be  readily  available,  and  that  they 
should  be  speedily  resorted  to.  But  when  the 
Institutions  lor  the  treatment  of  such  cases  are 
not  capable  of  receiving  more  than  half  of  the 
cases  occurring,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
many  will  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  which  such 
institutions  confer;  and  thus  be  kept  much  long- 
er under  their  grievous  affliction,  if  they  are 
not  consigned  for  life  to  hopeless  dementia  or 
raving  mania.  Though  we  do  not  like  anything 
that  savours  of  an  appeal  to  the  pride  of  Penn- 
sylvanians,  yet  we  trust  the  funds  may  be  obtained 
for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  Hospital  as 
proposed.  An  Institution  calculated  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  patients,  is  as  large  as  should  be 
trusted  to  the  oversight  of  any  one  Physician. 

From  the  course  pursued  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives at  Washington,  it  appears  almost 
certain  that  the  Nebraska  Bill  will  be  passed  in 
that  body,  probably  with  some  amendment,  but 
retaining  the  clause  repealing  that  part  of  the 
Compromise  Act  of  1820,  which  forever  prohibits 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  territory  pur- 
chased from  France  north  of  36°  30'  North  lati- 
tude. The  Administration  appears  determined  to 
subserve  the  Slave  power,  and  to  make  the  coun- 
try submit  to  its  wishes,  we  cannot  say  demands, 
for  the  people  of  the  Slave  States  have  never 
asked  for  the  concession  voluntarily  offered  to  them 
by  truckling  politicians  from  the  North.  It  is 
thought  the  question  will  be  decided  next  week. 

While  our  country  is  making  so  shameful  an 
exhibition  of  its  disregard  to  iis  solemn  contract, 
and  its  willingness  to  pander  to  the  rapacious  lust 
of  power  in  the  slaveholders,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn 
to  another  Government,  which  while  making 
much  less  pretension  about  liberty  and  the  right 
of  man  than  these  United  Stales,  has  consummated 
an  act  of  justice  and  mercy  which  entitles  it  to 
the  commendation  of  every  lover  of  his  race.  We 
allude  to  the  following,  which  we  take  from  the 
National  Era  of  the  4th  instant.- 

"  From  Venezuela — Emancipation. — The  barque  Vene- 
zuela arrived  at  i'hiladelpliiu,  ou  Monday,  from  Porto 
Cabcllo,  with  dates  of  the  Ulli  inst.  On  the  24tli  ult., 
llic  Venezuelan  Congress  abolished  slavery  throughout 
the  Republic,  and  the  bill  became  a  law  the  same  day 
by  tlic  signature  of  the  President,  who  had  previously 
freed  all  his  own  slaves.  Indemnity  to  the  planters  was 
specified,  but  funds  for  that  purpose  had  not  been  set 
apart.  The  number  of  slaves  in  the  Republic  is  about 
10,000,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  old.  Their 
overage  value  will  not  exceed  $200,  which  gives  a 
total  of  $2,000,000." 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 
By  steamship  Atlantic  we  have  Liverpool  dates  to  ■ 
1st  inst. 

Odessa,  the  greatest  seaport  on  the  Black  Sea,  ] 
been  bombarded  by  the  English  fleet.  The  vessels 
the  harbour  were  destroyed,  and  the  fortresses  disms 
tied. 

The  barque  Favourite,  from  Bremen  to  Baltimo 
was  run  into  by  the  barque  Hesper,  in  the  British  chs 
nel,  on  the  28th  ult.,  and  so  injured  as  to  sink  imme 
ately.  The  passengers,  amounting  to  180,  are  suppos 
to  have  been  all  lost.  Grain  and  flour  slightly  decl 
ing, — cotton,  fluctuating,  tendency  downward. 

AUSTRIA. — The  emperor  has  been  married. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE.— Excitement  prevails 
Cape  Town,  arising  from  reports  of  extensive  discover 
of  gold  fields  in  the  interior. 

UNITED  STATES.—  Washington.— The.  debate  on  1 
Nebraska  Bill  still  continues  in  the  House.  The  frien 
of  the  bill  intend  to  close  the  debate,  if  possible,  on  i 
20th  inst. 

Pennsylvania. — Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  1' 
During  the  year  ending  Fourth  month  30th  last,  98 
vessels  cleared  from  Richmond,  taking  with  them  mc 
than  eleven  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal. 

Virginia. — At  the  Chesterfield  coal  pits  a  terrible  e 
plosion  took  place  on  the  15th  inst.,  by  which  20  m 
were  killed. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Wm.  C.  Williams,  0.,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  fw 
Luke  Aldrich,  per  P.  M.,  R.  I.,  $6,  to  52,  vol.  27  ;  fn 
Wm.  Smith,  Maiden  Co.,  Pa.,  $5,  to  27,  vol.  28 ;  fn 
Dougan  Clark,  per  J.  Russell,  N.  C,  $6,  to  52,  vol. ! 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  tl 
Institution,  will  meet  there,  on  Fourth-day,  the  7th 
next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions,  meet  at  8  o'clock  t 
same  morning; — the  Committee  on  Instruction,  on  t 
preceding  evening,  at  7J  o'clock, — and  the  Visiti 
Committee,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  3d  proxin 
Thomas  Kimbee,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Fifth  mo.  20th,  1853. 


Died,  at  Plainfield,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  the  24 
of  Third  month,  1854,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Wm.  ■ 
and  Rebecca  Williams,  aged  17  years  wanting  20  da;! 
Her  disease  caused  a  speedy  dissolution,  but  she  was  et 
abled  to  bear  her  suiferings.  which  were  very  seve , 
with  Christian  patience.  This  dear  youth  was  of . 
quiet  unassuming  manner,  and  of  few  words,  but  ' 
strong  mind.  Although  she  said  but  little  respecti  ■ 
her  close,  her  relatives  and  friends  have  a  comfortali 
hope  that  her  end  was  peace,  and  that  she  is  galher|l 
home  with  the  just  of  all  generations.  j 

 ,  at  his  residence,  near  Parkersville,  Ches : 

county.  Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  ult.,  JacI: 
Baily,  an  esteemed  and  valued  member  of  Kent!. 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  a;,, 
For  some  days  before  his  death,  he  seemed  impress 
with  the  belief,  that  his  close  was  drawing  near,  a 
said  to  one  of  his  family,  "My  end  must  be  very  neai 
"  I  am  sensible  of  it."    He  then  conversed  calmly  for 
time,  and  remarked,  "I  have  always  been  a  full  belies 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion."  At  one  tin 
being  asked  if  he  wanted  anything,  he  said,  "  Nothi 
but  patience,  to  bear  all  that  I  may  have  to  bear.  11 
appeared  to  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  fill  up  his  m(i 
sure  of  bodily  suffering,  his  mind  being  staid  and  cc 
lectod,  in  the  prospect  of  a  heavenly  inheritance.  > 
suffered  much  from  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  at  o» 
time,  when  feeling   somewhat   relieved  from   it,  ^ 
solemnly  uttered  this  brief  but  impressive  testimony,f 
"  Verily,  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous,  verily  hef 
a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth."    And  again,  whi 
suffering  from  tlie  same  cause,  he  said,  "  Oh  1  that 
could  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest."    To  him  death 
pearcd  to  have  no  terrors,  but  rather  to  be  as  a  doij 
opening  to  heavenly  rest.    Retaining  his  faculties,  cl<f 
to  the  last,  he  passed  quietly  aw.ay  as  one  falling  asled 
His  ransomed  and  redeemed  spirit,  joining,  we  humlr 
believe,  that  innumerable  multitude  which  John  tt 
Divine  saw,  and  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  "  For  the  Lau 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  feed  the! 
and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters,  at 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 
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From  tlie  Leisure  Hour. 

A  RAMBLE  TO  ROTTERDAM. 

Englishman  abroad  wishes  to  see  a  town 
lensely  Dutch,  we  recommend  him  to  visit  Rol- 
dam,  in  preference  even  to  Amsterdam.  Go 
Rotterdam,  and  you  may  study  every  phase  of 
jtch  character,  and  see  every  national  peculi- 
oflj  ity,  and  specimens  of  every  species  of  national 
;tli|)rk.    A  transit  of  less  than  twenty  hours  from 
ackwall  will  bring  you  within  sight  of  the  coast 
Holland;  but  the  chances  are  ninety-nine  to 
fjjiljB.  that  you  mistake  it  for  a  low  thick  bank  ol 
mluH  yellow  fog.    Another  half  hour,  and  the 
k^||Mlmer  enters  the  shallow  river  Maas,  twenty 
les  from  the  mouth  of  which  lies  Rotterdam. 
)w  it  is  that  you  mentally  repeat  the  graphic 
d  most  truthful  lines  in  "  Goldy's"  noble  didac- 
poem,  "  The  Traveller:" — 


!0  ilai 
waif 

sevt! 
as  o! 

tinl 
ipetlii 
iforlat 
'athei 


Jic 

KeD 

liisi 

oprei 

ear,! 

jned 

lij  for 

beta 

me  lill 

Ui 

:ii  fl 

liiiti 


"To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Metbinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  waterj'  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire  and  usurps  the  shore, 
While  the  pent  ocean  rising  o'er  the  pile. 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  srailc;* 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow  blossom'd  vale, 
'The  willow  tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  jjlain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 
Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil, 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 
Are  here  display'd." 


[As  you  approach  close  to  Rotterdam,  you  see 
iBts  of  small  craft,  and  abundant  signs  of  the 
isteiice  of  a  numerous  and  busy  population  ;  but 
is  the  city  itself?    You  behold  ranges  of 
''[uses  and  warehouses,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
licate  that  the  city  lies  beyond,  except  the  tall 
aiiit  steeples  of  the  churches  surmounted  by 
ijailiiji.ded  balls,  and  vanes,  and  weather-cocks,  and 
sorts  of  fantastic  things,  brightly  flashing  in 
3  sunbeams.    Dutch  cities  are  alike  in  this  re- 
iBct.    You  are  sceptical  of  their  actual  existence 


rilyli'tl 

;iii,rf|iere 


Jolin  a 


»A 

'  This  is  not  a  poetic  exaggeration.  The  sea  is  ac- 
.Uy  higher  than  the  land  on  many  parts  of  the  coast, 
i  nothing  but  the  dikes  prevents  it  from  inundating 
country — an  accident  whiell  sometimes  happens  in 
rmj  weather. 


till  you  traverse  their  streets.  They  are  built  on 
a  dead  level,  and  consequently  present  no  points 
of  view.  Neither  from  afar,  nor  near,  neither 
from  without  nor  within  their  limits,  can  you  ever 
see  more  of  them  than  the  street  you  happen  to 
be  in.  The  only  way  to  obtain  a  view,  is  to 
mount  to  the  belfry  of  a  church,  and  then  you 
may  count  every  chimney  in  the  place.  Conse- 
quently, the  fine  and  picturesque  efTect  produced 
by  the  streets  of  a  town  being  built  on  eminences 
and  slopes,  and  rising  undulating  ground,  is  utter- 
ly wanting.  Whatever  beauty  a  Dutch  town 
may  possess,  it  owes  nothing  to  nature.  We 
have  ofien  wondered  what  the  sensations  of  a 
phlegmatic  Hollander  would  be,  if  we  whisked 
him  out  of  Rotterdam  and  dropped  him  on  the 
summit  of  Calton  Hill,  and  bade  him  gaze  around 
him  at  romantic  Edinburgh  !  We  fancy  he  would 
be  so  astonished,  that  he  would  suffer  his  never- 
lailing  pipe  to  go  out  ere  he  recovered  his  breath, 
and  twitched  up  his  broeks! 

Landing  at  the  Boompjes,  a  noble  quay,  we 
are  at  once  favourably  impressed  by  the  civility 
of  the  Custom-house  officers,  who  examined  our 
luggage  with  a  promptitude  that  we  much  wish 
that  the  London  Custom-house  would  condescend 
to  imitate,  instead  of  keeping  travellers  dancing 
attendance  for  hours,  as  once  happened  to  our 
imforluhate  self.  And  go  where  you  will  in  Hol- 
land, you  will  meet  with  similar  civility,  but  no 
servility,  from  Jan,  the  waiter  (all  waiters  are 
called  Jan),  up  to  Mynheer  Unpronounceable,  the 
great  burgher,  who  owns  a  dozen  streets  and  a 
score  of  ships.  Better  still,  you  find  plenty  of 
people  to  speak  to  you  in  English  ;  and  they  will 
get  you  a  biefstuk,  (as  they  know  that  English- 
men live  entirely  on  biefstuks),  but  alas  !  for  the 
toughness  and  insipidity  thereof  I  Moreover,  they 
admire  England  and  Englishmen  above  all  other 
nations  and  people  on  earth,  except,  of  course, 
their  own  darling  tract  of  sand,  and  their  own 
countrymen.  The  nationality  of  Hollanders  is 
most  intense.  The  love  of  country  with  them  is 
no  mere  intangible  idea,  but  something  which  is 
a  part  of  themselves,  a  feeling  they  inhale  with 
every  breath  they  draw.  Their  patriotism  has 
often  been  splendidly  manifested,  especially  dur- 
ing the  wars  with  Napoleon. 

Almost  every  street  in  Rotterdam  has  a  broad 
and  deep  sluggish  canal  running  through  it ;  and 
the  vessels  poke  their  bowsprits  up  to  the  very 
windows  of  the  fantastically  painted  gabled  houses, 
J)utch  cleanliness  has  been  a  proverb  any  time 
this  three  hundred  years;  and  it  needs  only  a 
glance  at  their  vessels,  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is 
well  founded.  There  is  hardly  a  Dutch  craft 
afloat  in  these  canals  but  what  looks  as  if  it  had 
just  come  out  of  a  glass  case.  The  bulwarks  and 
blocks  are  scraped  and  varnished  till  you  can  see 
your  face  as  in  a  mirror,  and  there  ts  less  dust 
on  the  decks  than  in  many  a  drawing-room.  Rows 
of  lime  trees  are  planted  along  the  edges  of  the 
canals — their  stems  serving  as  mooring  posts  tor 
the  shipping — and  in  front  of  most  of  the  houses 
are  gardens  of  tulips,  and  all  sorts  of  bright, 
gaudy  flowers,  with  summer-houses  and  Chinese 
pavilions  for  smoking.  The  Dutcu  merchant 
thus  manages  to  combine  business  and  pleaaiue 


in  one  focus.  Here  is  his  house — there  is  his 
delight,  the  garden — and  a  few  paces  beyond  lies 
his  richly-freighted  ship,  just  returned  from  his 
own  plantations  in  Java.  The  stolidity  of  the 
Dutch  character  has,  we  think,  been  vastly  exag- 
gerated, and  satirized  with  more  wit  than  truth. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  Dutchman's  disposition  is 
solid,  cautious,  and  somewhat  phlegmatic,  (and 
occasionally  incredibly  so),  but  he  is  not  the  au- 
tomaton  generally  represented.  He  has  his  plea- 
sures, and  he  enjoys  them  too,  quite  as  much  as 
ourselves.  He  is  an  ardent  reader,  and  is  fre- 
quently familiar  with  the  imaginative  writings  of 
all  the  best  authors  of  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many; many  of  which  are  as  well  known  and 
appreciated  in  Holland  as  in  their  respective 
countries.  He  is  well  educated,  and  his  drawing- 
room  displays  as  much  taste  as  that  of  the  refined 
Englishman.  He  is  a  liberal,  ay,  and  a  really 
munificent  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  With  respect 
to  his  dress,  it  is  all  nonsense  to  imagine  that  the 
upper  classes  in  Holland  wear  enormous  breeches, 
and  coats  with  buttons  like  saucers,  as  we  see 
them  represented  in  pictures  and  on  the  stage. 
The  fact  is,  they  dress  just  like  other  gentlemen 
and  ladies  in  any  civilized  country ;  and  they 
bear  themselves  the  same  in  society.  If  you 
met  a  young  Holland  gentleman,  and  did  not 
previously  know  him  for  such,  you  would  never 
set  him  down  for  a  Dutchman,  for  he  is  ofien 
exceedingly  lively  and  animated.  We  remember 
once  having  a  long  chat  in  French  with  a  most 
intelligent  and  vivacious  young  man,  and  fully 
supposed  we  were  conversing  with  a  "  live 
Frenchman,"  until  he  set  us  right  with  the  infor- 
mation that  he  was  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  and 
had  lived  there  all  his  life. 

There  are  very  few  wheeled  vehicles  to  be  met 
with  in  the  streets  of  Rotterdam,  but  sledges  are 
more  frequent,  and  occasionally  carriages  drawn 
by  dogs.  The  roads  are  frequently  paved  with 
brick,  to  facilitate  locomotion.  There  is  no  deaf- 
ening din  and  rattle  on  the  pavement,  and  you 
feel  very  thankful  for  its  absence.  The  great 
variety  of  architecture,  sometimes  ludicrously 
fantastic,  and  the  originality  of  the  ornaments 
and  curious  blending  of  colours  on  the  exterior  of 
the  houses,  impart  a  picturesque  aspect  to  the 
streets.  Little  mirrors  obliquely  project  at  every 
window,  that  the  inmates  may  see  at  a  glance 
whatever  is  passing.  The  great  nuisance  in  pro- 
menading the  streets,  or  in  sitting  in  the  rooms 
at  your  inn,  or  any  place  of  public  resort,  is  the 
fume  of  tobacco.  Everybody  seems  to  smoke 
from  morning  till  night;  and  sometimes  a  little 
urchin  of  five  or  six  years  old  consumes  as  many 
cigars  per  day.  The  burgher  never  crosses  his 
threshold  without  his  pipe  in  hand.  The  great 
charm  of  existence  would  vanish  were  tobacco  to 
cease  to  grow.  It  is  of  course  very  cheap — six- 
pence, and  even  fourpence  per  (b. — and  the  great 
excuse  for  smoking  it  is,  that  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  absolutely  necessitates  its  use  for 
health's  sake.  We  think  there  is  some  truth  in 
this,  for  the  climate  in  Holland  is  exceedingly 
trying  for  many  months  in  the  year.  But  the 
Hollander  knows  not  the  meaning  of  moderation 
in  the  gratification  of  more  than  one  of  his  physi* 
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cal  tastes ;  take  the  practice  of  eating  pickles  as 
an  exam|>le.  He  devours  a  perllctiy  amazing 
quantity  of  all  sorts  of  pickled  trash  daily,  almost 
hourly.  An  Englishman  stands  aghast  to  see  not 
merely  portly  mynheers,  but  young  ladies,  take 
hold  of  a  jar  of  gherkins  and  cabbage,  and  munch 
away  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  This  depraved 
and  almost  disgusting  taste  is  acquired  from  in- 
fancy, and  may  be  said  to  be  hereditary.  That 
it  is  "highly  pernicious,  cannot  be  doubted — much 
more  so  than  iobacco.  It  is  no  marvel  that  che- 
mists' shops  abound,  and  that  all  ranks  are  con- 
tinually swallowing  drugs  to  counteract  the  evil 
effect  of  being  overgorged  with  pickles  and  sour- 
kraut  ! 

The  lower  orders  in  Rotterdam,  and  all  Dutch 
cities,  seem  to  live  very  hardly.  Provisions  are 
generally  dear,  and  they  exist  almost  solely  on 
cofl'ee,  coarse  bread,  a  little  cheese,  cabbage,  and 
fruiis.  The  latter  are  amazingly  plentilul  and 
cheap.  The  very  hedges  in  the  country  are 
planted  full  of  fruit  trees.  One  great  drawback 
to  the  pleasure  of  living  in  Holland,  that  must  be 
felt  to  be  appreciated  in  its  magnitude,  is  the  scar- 
city, or  rather  the  absolute  non-existence,  of  wa- 
ter for  drinking.  It  is  highly  dangerous  to  drink 
the  water  ol'  the  country.  That  used  at  the  ho- 
tels, and  in  private  families,  is  brought  in  stone 
bottles  from  Germany. 

There  are  railroads  from  Rotterdam  to  the 
Hague,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  &c. ;  but  if  the  tour- 
ist lias  lime,  and  wishes  to  see  the  country  and 
enjoy  himself,  let  liim  by  all  means  preler  the 
irek-shuits,  or  canal  barges,  which  are  very  com- 
fortable old-fashioned  conveyances,  and  go  at  the 
rale  of  four  or  five  miles  per  hour.  A  striking 
object  is  commonly  to  be  met  with,  in  the  shape 
of  an  immense  raft  of  limber  from  the  upper 
Rhine,  the  produce  of  forests  growing  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Murg  and  the  Neckar.  Cabins  are 
built  on  the  raft  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
navigators,  who  frequently  number  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  cost  of  travelling 
by  the  ttekshuit  is  Id.  English,  per  mile. 

Whether  you  travel  by  water  or  by  land,  every 
mile  you  go  Irom  Rotterdam  takes  you  through  a 
most  fruitlul  country;  and  what  astonishes  an 
Englishman  very  much  is,  to  see  dense  woods 
and  charming  old  lanes — real  old  English  lanes 
in  every  resjiect  I  Then  there  are  endless  or- 
chards bending  beneath  the  weight  of  fruit,  and 
couniless  picturesque  windmills,  and  delightful 
meadows,  and  charming  villas,  and  neat  cottages, 
and  cosy  tempting  farm-houses  with  storks  nest- 
ling their  young  on  the  cliimncy  tops,  and  home- 
steads, and  cattle,  and  all  the  accessories  of  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  landscape.  Never  more 
lell  us  about  ihc  dulness  of  Dutch  scenery  I  The 
dulness  certainly  exists,  not  in  the  country,  but 
wiili  il»e  spectator  who  views  everything  through 
a  prejudiced  vision. 

A  traveller  should  somehow  manage,  to  pass  a 
gala  day  in  a  Dutch  village  or  small  country 
town,  to  see  the  peasantry  in  their  holiday  attire 
— llie  girls  in  red  caps — the  women  wiiii  hoops  of 
silver,  and  even  broad  plates  of  gold,  in  some  in-' 
stances,  on  their  heads,  and  heavy  ear-rings,  and 
other  glitiering  ornaments — and  the  men  and 
boys  Willi  gaudy  purple  v(f«s,  and  crimson  neck- 
erchiefs, and  jackets  and  trowsers  wiiii  rows  ol 
bright  melal  bullous.  Tlie  carillons,  or  chimes, 
then  sound  sweetly  from  every  belfry  ;  and  in  no 
country  in  the  world  is  ihe  art  o(  chime-playing 
brought  to  such  perfection,  li  is,  indeed,  a  treat 
to  hear  the  evening  chimes  oi  llie  churches  both 
in  the  villages  and  towns. 

Statistics  of  l\oJhnity. — A  correspondent  of 


the  Franklin  county  (Vt.)  Herald,  while  stopping 
at  a  hotel  in  one  of  the  most  populous  towns  in 
Vermont,  took  pains  to  count  the  oaths  which 
were  spoken  in  his  hearing.  The  names  of  the 
Deity  were  profanely  spoken  on  Monday  136 
times,  Tuesday  297,  Wednesday  148,  Thursday 
369,  Friday  191,  Saturday  205,  and  Sunday 
331,  The  prevalence  of  this  vice  is  a  disgrace 
ful  feature  of  the  age. — D.  News. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Small  Pox  among  the  Chippcwas."^ 

It  does  certainly  appear  to  be  the  sad  and  af- 
fecting destiny  of  most  of  our  aboriginal  tribes  to 
waste  away,  and  probably  ultimately  become 
extinct,  under  the  operation  of  the  various  adverse 
circumstances  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

The  prevalence  among  them  from  time  to  time 
of  diseases,  which  their  ignorance  and  rude  man- 
ner of  life  make  incalculably  more  destructive 
than  is  now  happily  the  case  in  civilized  commu 
nities,  contributes  greatly  to  the  anticipated  mel 
ancholy  result.    The  following  narrative  of  the 
recent  sufferings  of  the  Chippewas,  extracted  by 
one  of  our  daily  papers  from  the  St.  Paul  (Mine 
sota)  Democrat,  of  Fourth  month  20th  last,  will 
be  read  with  painful  interest. 

"  The  Democrat  contains  a  long  and  interest- 
ing report  from  Dr.  T.  T.  Mann,  who  was  ap 
pointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  to 
visit  and  vaccinate  the  Chippewa  Indians  on  the 
St.  Croix.    We  extract  the  greater  part  of  it : 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  March,  J.  H. 
Day,  M.D.,  with  Paul  Beaulieu,  Government  in- 
terpreter, lelt  St,  Paul  in  a  two-horse  conveyance, 
provisioned  with  an  outfit  for  a  long,  hard  ser- 
vice. On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  they  were 
compelled,  from  the  flooded  and  broken  state  o( 
the  country,  to  abandon  the  team,  and  take  into 
service  two  '  Coureurs  des  Bois'  to  assist  in  car- 
rying their  cooking  utensils,  bedding  and  provi- 
sions, and  continued  their  journey  on  foot. 

"Some  distance  from  the  Falls  of  St,  Croix, 
the  party  fell  in  with  and  vaccinated  a  small  band 
of  21  Indians,  These  poor  creatures  were  in  a 
state  of  painful  ap[)rehension  from  the  approach 
of  small-pox ;  had  sad  stories  to  relate  of  the  ter- 
rible eiiects  of  the  scourge  that  had  visited  their 
people  further  up  the  country,  and  were  very 
profuse  in  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  aid 
and  security  thus  unexpectedly  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Superintendent. 

"  Guided  by  reports  as  to  the  present  most  pro- 
bable habitat  of  other  bands,  our  party,  after 
great  difliculty  and  danger,  on  account  of  floating 
ice,  crossed  the  river,  and  soon  lisll  in  with  the 
mail  carrier  from  La  Pointe,  who  had  traversed  a 
great  part  of  the  Indian  country.  From  him  they 
had  the  gratilictition  to  learn  that  the  La  Pointe 
county  funds  had  been  used  in  procuring  ihe  In- 
dians in  that  vicinity  vaccination,  and  carrying 
into  effect  such  other  sanitary  measures  as  be- 
came necessary  to  arrest  the  pestilence.  Out  of 
this  little  isolated  community  twenty-seven  per- 
ished, and  the  remainder  are  represented  to  be  in 
a  very  destitute,  enfeebled  and  needy  co'ndilion. 

"Again,  the  party  fell  in  with  a  Mr.  Ryan, 
who  had  witnessed  to  some  extent  the  ravages  of 
the  disease.  lie  says  the  encam|iments  are  all 
broken  up  and  deserted  ;  the  bands,  scattered  in 
detached  families,  crept  away  in  the  most  seclud- 
ed, least  I'requcnted,  and  least  accessible  nooks  of 
the  forest.  The  Indian  has  become  so  frantic 
from  dread  of  the  conifigion,  th;it  so  soon  as  the 
malady  makes  its  appearance  in  a  lodge,  the 
doomed  victim  is  instantly  abandoned  to  his  fate, 
iho  terror  stricken  families  making  the  most  pre- 


cipitate flight,  without  waiting  to  identify  the  d 
ease,  frequently  throwing  away  their  blanke 
and  refusing  to  touch,  or  take  with  them  anythi 
belonging  to  the  camp. 

"The  sick  were  left  alone  in  the  wilderness, 
the  terrible  conflict  for  life.  The  husband  abi 
doned  his  wife,  the  mother  her  helpless  offsprij 
the  son  his  aged  parents,  regardless  in  the  supi, 
stitious  fear  that  fell  upon  them,  of  all  the  prom: 
ings  of  natural  affection,  and  the  obligations 
duty  in  their  wild  disorderly  retreat. 

"  On  the  30th,  our  party  operated  upon  fori 
five,  and  the  next  morning,  a  lew  others  receivi 
the  grateful  intelligence  of  relief  at  hand,  folio 
ed  and  were  vaccinated.  The  mortality  in  tl 
vicinity  had  been  very  great.  Some  dista 
further,  toward  evening,  our  party  saw  neaj 
lumbering  camp,  a  squalid  old  woman,  who  h 
crept  from  the  thicket,  as  if  in  the  last  extren 
to  seek  assistance  from  any  whites  that  might 
passing.  She  was  the  wretched  remnant  a 
only  survivor  of  a  large  family.  Crouched  up 
her  haunches,  by  the  smouldering  embers  of 
deserted  camp  fire,  covered  with  rags,  her  ff 
hideously  marked,  her  disordered  hair  hangi^ 
in  knotted  ropes  about  her  shoulders,  she  sat  na- 
tionless, steadfastly  gazing  upon  the  vacancy 
fore  her.  Her  family  all  lay  dead,  most  of  th 
yet  upon  the  surface.  She  had  hidden  benei 
dried  leaves  and  grass,  corpse  after  corpse,  till , 
strength  failed,  from  disease,  want  of  sustenac 
and  assistance,  and  she  could  bury  no  mo 
Even  the  stimulus  of  hope  had  died  .out.  Abf 
doned  by  all  her  relatives,  connexions  and  frien 
she  was  left  alone  in  the  dreary  solitude  of 
forest  with  no  companion  but  death. 

"All  that  humanity  could  dictate,  and  sym| 
thizing  hearts  prompt  to  arouse  her  to  a  sense 
her  existence,  and  call  off  her  mind  from  its 
broodings  over  the  picture  about  her,  was  doi 
but  to  no  purpose.    She  looked  at  no  one- 
the  movement  of  an  eye,  the  motion  of  a  musc^ 
nor  change  of  position  indicated  a  consciousmp 
of  the  approach  of  strangers.    The  last  tie  tl 
bound  her  to  life  had  broken,  her  heart  crush  ^ 
and  she  sat  an  almost  inanimate  monument  f 
despair. 

"  Continuing  onward,  whenever  squads  of  ■ 
dians  were  met,  they  at  once  would  eagerly  inqus 
if  our  party  were  fleeing  from  the  small-pox,  al 
when  told  the  object  of  their  visit,  were  not  l|s 
gratified  than  surprised  at  the  concern  manift)- 
ed  for  their  sufferings  by  the  Superintendent,  i- 
counting  other  acts  of  his  kindness  and  thoug- 
fulness  in  sujiplying  them  with  goods  in  their 
treme  destitution,  and  sending  back  a  prolusja 
of  really  sincere  acknowledgments  for  the  sai 

"  The  party  now  set  off  for  Yellow  Lake,  wh.e 
they  expected  to  gain  definite  intelligence  of  otljr 
Indians  from  a  half  breed  there  residing.  ITje 
were  a  few,  who  were  immediately  operated  up  i, 
and  by  this  time  our  travellers  were  so  crippd 
by  walking  through  marshes,  copse,  and  slreaii, 
that  their  sufferings  were  almost  intolerable,  Tly 
now  learned  the  fate  of  the  Puck-wa-vvan  bal. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease,  this  band  nil' 
bered  fifty-lbur  souls,  all  of  whom  perished  It 
seven.  At  Clear  Lake,  a  short  distance  furll|r, 
out  of  two  lodges  thirteen  died.  Again  the  vo  j- 
geurs  push  forward,  and  at  night,  Dr,  Day  wrils 
ol'this  tramp,  'I  was  so  exhausted  wading  ihroLh 
mud,  brush-wood,  and  clambering  over  fii|ln 
timber,  that  I  lelt  it  impossible  to  take  anotir 
step,  and  that  a  man  must  be  animated  by  a  spit 
for  something  nobler  than  a  love  of  money  toe 
enabled  to  relish  such  a  trip,' 

"  Learn  that  Indians  are  30  miles  up  Tama« 
Creek.    Snow  fails  eight  inches — travel  all  d^ 
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ound  encampments,  and  preparations  for  sugar- 
laking — all  deserted.  Still  continue  forward  in 
Ksuit.  Mr.  Breaulieu  thinks  they  are  not  far 
slant.  Dr.  Day  remains  in  camp,  while  Mr.  B. 
avels  on  all  night,  overtakes  and  vaccinates 
Jrty-eight. 

s||,j  "Having  now,  with  almost  incredible  hardships 
id  severe  exposure,  explored  all  the  country 
ithin  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  instructions, 
)eraling  upon  ail  Indians  discovered,  and  send- 
ig  virus  to  many  bands  and  families  beyond  said 
its,  our  party  gladly  turned  their  faces  home- 
''d,  which  trip  was  less  painful  than  the  out- 
"d,  by  being  able  to  purchase  a  canoe  high  up 
le  St.  Croix,  in  which  they  reached  the  stage 
(lisiu 

, "In  justice  to  the  chief  Nah-ga-nub,  I  should 
(lul  id,  in  his  own  language,  his  compliments  to  the 
Qljj  overnor:  '  He  wishes  me  to  express  his  sincere 
jij„|l  lanks  to  his  Great  Father,  for  the  interest  he  has 
jDl,  lanifested  in  our  behalf.  I  am  anxious  to  take 
udi,^  iin  by  the  hand  and  shake  it  heartily.'  He  goes 
jfsnj  a  to  say,  and  wishes  it  related,  'that  the  course 
ihe  present  Superintendent  gives  him  a  supe- 
claim  to  their  gratitude  and  affections  over 
his  predecessors.  They  can  almost  forget  the 
ings  inflicted  by  fraudulent  devices  of  crafty 
fsons,  in  their  regard  for  the  present  Executive, 
the  confidence  his  benevolent  measures  in- 


For  "The  Btiend." 

Aii       Sentiment  on  Slavery  in  Virginia. 

fell 'f  There  is  not  more  than  one  man  in  ten  in  the  State 
of|[ho  owns  slaves,  and  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  own 
aves,  and  but  few  who  do  own  them,  who  do  not  say 
iltl  tli^ir  hearts,  and  tacitlj  admit  in  their  conversation, 
*    pat  slavery  is  a  curse  to  the  State,  retarding  her  pro- 
jress,  her  intelligence,  her  population,  her  wealth,  and 
ilsijer  happiness.    These  are  facts  known  to  every  man, 
nd  hinted  about  at  the  corners ;  but  many  men  are  too 
mid  to  speak  them  out  plainly. 

"Is  there  any  one  in  this  State  who  does  not  know 
at  Virginia  is  the  most  desirable  part  of  the  country 
T  the  residence  of  man,  and  yet  that  it  does  not  con- 
in  one-fourth  the  people  on  the  same  space  as  any  one 
nsyf  the  free  States  ?    Is  there  any  one  who  does  not  know 
hat  Western  Virginia  has  increased  twice  as  fast  as 
'  Kastern  Virginia  in  population  and  wealth,  and  yet  that 
pere  is  no  other  reason  for  that  increase  except  that 
ol'pvery  is  far  less?    Is  there  anyone  who  does  not 
O(|!,|tnow  that  Norfolk  has  the  best  harbour  in  the  world, 
J  i|.nd  yet  that  it  is  a  village  smaller  than  Wheeling,  while 
|t  should  be,  and  would  but  for  slavery,  be  larger  than 
!  Tew  York?    You  may  ask  why  this  effect  is  produced 
"*  'iy  slavery.    The  reason  is  plain.    The  slaveholders 
iili'lrill  not  work.    They  give  their  time,  when  they  have 
3iif  irrived  at  mature  years  to  idleness,  pleasure  hunting, 
,j,.|olitical  ambition,  the  entertainment  of  their  friends,  to 
jiesultory  reading  or  dissipation.    They  regard  labour 
■  !.3  only  fit  for  slaves,  and  look  with  contempt  or  corn- 
el iiassion  upon  those  who  have  no  slaves,  and  must  there- 
i«  i'ore  labour.    Under   these   circumstances,  the  great 
jE  Ifommercial,  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  agricultu- 
1  al  class  are  scarce.    To  use  a  common  phrase,  they 
ijiave  no  middle  class.    In  other  words  they  have  no 
1  '.lass  who  look  seriously  to  the  great  duties  of  life,  and 
fi  "lischarge  them  fa.ithMly."—Wheelinff  (Va.)  Times. 

fj;!  Notwithstanding  the  bold  and  uncompromising 
jj^jront  which  slaveholders  present  in  all  their 
j,|,:ontests  with  the  North,  respecting  the  institu- 
|:i||.ion  of  slavery,  reflecting  men  among  them  can- 
ji  pot  wholly  shut  their  eyes  upon  its  evil  effects, 
,nor  fail  to  discover  that  it  is  a  curse  in  whatever 
community  it  exists.    The  preceding  article  from 
j,|ihe  Wheeling  Times,  which  is  said  to  be  an  influ- 
-;jBntial  paper,  doubtless  represents  correctly  the 
sentiments  of  a  numerous,  and  we  would  hope  an 
.  increasing  class,  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  also  in 
ijKentucky  and  several  other  slaveholding  States. 
Unhappily,  people  associated  in  communities 
are  not  so  much  guided  in  their  conduct,  by  an 
honest  desire  to  know  and  do  that  which  is  sim- 


ply right  and  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  law, 
as  they  are  to  pursue  the  course  they  imas^ine 
will  most  conduce  to  their  material  prosperity. 
Hence,  nations  and  States  often  have  to  realize 
by  bitter  experience  that  "  the  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard,"  and  to  learn  wisdom  in  the 
school  of  adversity.  Happy  will  it  be  for  our 
Southern  brethren,  and  for  the  whole  country,  if 
a  conviction  that  slavery  is  not  only  a  political, 
but  a  grievous  moral  evil,  should  become  so  gen 
eral  among  them  as  to  lead  to  the  early  adoption 
of  measures  tending  to  its  removal.  * 


For  "  ThP  Frieiiil.' 

Tlie  Cliristian  Armour. 

"For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  hut 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong 
holds,  casting  down  imaginations  and  every  high  thing 
that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ."— 2  CoR.  x.  4,  5. 

Being  made  a  witness  through   the  powerful 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan  within  him 
self,  and  knowing  the  wiles  of  an  unwearied  ene 
my,  the  apostle  was  constrained  to  counsel  hi; 
brethren,  and  failed  not  to  warn  them  of  the  dan- 
gers that  lay  in  their  way ;  by  no  means  assur 
ing  them  of  an  easy  conquest  over-the  powers  of 
darkness,  but  rather  apprising  them  of  the  exceed 
ing  strength  of  the  enemies  they  had  to  oppose ; 
under  a  sense  of  which,  in  another  epistle  he  en 
joins  them  "  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles 
of  the  devil."  "  Stand  therefore,  having  your  loins 
girt  about  with  Truth,  and  having  on  the  breast- 
plate of  righteousness,  and  your  feet  shod  with 
the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace;  above  all, 
taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be 
able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  ; 
and  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  praying 
always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all  persever- 
ance and  supplication  for  all  saints." 

He  also  felt  the  necessity  of  minding  closely  his 
own  standing,  lest  after  having  preached  to  others 
he  should  become  a  cast-away.  When  we  con- 
sider the  many  things  which  there  are  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  draw  us  aside  from  the  steadfast 
maintenance  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints;  the  many  by-paths  that  are  enticing  the 
feet  of  the  unwary  traveller,  and  which,  though 
seeming  at  first  to  deviate  but  little,  will  be  found 
ultimately  to  lead  far  away  from  the  path  of  safe- 
ty, even  landing  those  who  pursue  them,  in  the 
chambers  of  death ;  ought  we  not  to  be  incited 
to  exceeding  vigilance,  lest  he  who  by  his  arts, 
prevailed  over  our  first  parents,  and  who  from  that 
day  to  this  has  been  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to 
allure  to  destruction  the  children  of  men,  should 
succeed  in  inducing  us  to  believe  it  is  better  with 
us  than  it  really  is ;  and  thus  by  lulling  us  mto  a 
fancied  security,  obtain  an  easy  victory,  and  lead 
us  captive  at  his  will.  It  was  through  a  remark- 
able display  of  Divine  power  that  our  forefathers 
in  religious  profession  were  raised  up  to  be  a  peo- 
ple, and  were  enabled  clearly  to  uphold  the  stand- 
ard of  righteousness  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked 
and  perverse  nation,  and  though  as  to  the  outward 
there  may  seem  at  the  present  time  to  be  but  little 
suffering  attendant  upon  walking  in  the  way  of 
Truth  ;  if  we  are  so  favoured  as  to  have  our  eyes 
anointed  with  the  eye-salve  of  the  kingdom,  we 
shall  see  that  suffering  is  still  the  portion  of  the 
righteous,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  a  day  of  easy 
profession  of  the  name  of  Christ,  if  we  would  be 
his  true  disciples  we  must  leave  all  and  follow 


him,  "  Ye  are  they  who  have  continued  with 
me  in  my  temptations,  and  I  appoint  unto  you  a 
kingdom,  even  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto 
me."  This  was  the  lanjiuage  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer  to  his  few  despised  disciples,  and  will 
doubtless  be  applicable  to  such  in  this  day  as  are 
found  faithful  to  him, — preferring  to  dwell  with 
His  lowly  seed,  though  under  oppression,  to  being 
made  in  any  degree  partakers  of  a  rejoicing  which 
they  cannot  feel  to  be  from  Him.  Let  us  then 
"gird  up  the  loins  of  our  minds,  watch  and  be 
sober,"  and  in-  a  time  of  mournful  degeneracy 
from  the  life  and  power  of  godliness,  be  duly 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  which  attend 
us,  lest  unhappily  we  should  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death,  and  by  disregarding  the  day  of  our  visita- 
tion, the  things  which  belong  to  our  peace  be  for- 
ever hidden  from  our  eyes. 

The  Lord  will  have  a  tried  peo|ile,  and  if  it  is 
our  happy  privilege  to  be  of  this  number,  it  must 
be  by  yielding  ourselves  to  His  divine  disposal, 
and  being  willing  to  suffer  whatever  He  may  per- 
mit to  come  upon  us  for  our  allegiance  to  His 
cause ;  and  though  "  His  way  may  be  in  the  sea, 
and  His  path  in  the  great  waters,"  yet  in  His 
adorable  mercy  He  will  still  condescend  safely  to 
lead  His  humble  obedient  children.  For  "the 
Lord  s  portion  is  his  people,  Jacob  is  the  lot  of 
his  inheritance.  He  found  him  in  a  desert  land, 
in  a  waste  howling  wilderness.  He  led  him  about. 
He  instructed  him.  He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of 
His  eye.  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  flut- 
tereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her 
wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings, 
so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him,  and  there  was 
no  strange  god  with  him." 

The  Lord  is  the  same ;  he  changeth  not ;  he 
will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise 
to  graven  images ;  and  as  in  days  past  he  pre- 
served Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  and  Shadrach, 
Mesheck  and  Abednego,  in  the  midst  of  the  burn- 
ing  fiery  furnace,  even  so  he  is  now  able  to  work 
for  his  poor  and  afflicted,  yet  faithful  children,  so 
as  not  to  suffer  a  hair  of  their  heads  to  be 
harmed,  while  standing  for  his  testimony  ;  and  as 
they  follow  Him  who  is  the  spiritual  Moses,  to 
give  them  the  victory  over  all  their  enemies,  and 
to  strengthen  them  to  put  to  flight  the  armies  of 
the  aliens,  by  means  of  those  weapons  which  "  are 
not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God,  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  strong  holds,  casting  down  imagina- 
tions and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself 
against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into 
captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ."  To  whom  with  the  eternal  Father  be 
offered  all  woi«ship  both  now  and  forever.  Amen. 
N.  Jersey,  Fifth  mo.,  1854. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM  STOCKDALE. 

Among  the  early  converts  to  the  spiritual  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  as  preached  by  George  Fox, 
was  William  Stockdale.  Of  the  place  of  his 
birth  I  find  no  account ;  but  it  appears  that  about 
1657-9,  he  was  living  in  Scotland,  where  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  persecution  which  the  intolerant 
priests  and  professors  of  that  country  meted  out, 
whilst  they  had  the  power,  to  all  who  differed 
from  them  in  religious  faith. 

On  one  occasion,  he  with  John  Bowran  feeling 
a  concern  to  go  to  Strathaven,  in  Lanark,  on  a 
market-day,  declared  in  the  market-place  the 
everlasting  gospel,  as  the  Lord  gave  them  ability. 
Whilst  thus  earnestly  engaged  for  the  good  of 
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those  there  gathered,  they  were  forcibly  set  upon 
by  some  wicked  people,  who  with  staves  and 
stones  knocked  them  down  several  times.  After 
this  cruel  abuse,  they  were  violently  driven  out  of 
the  town  by  the  mob,  some  of  whom  continued  to 
slone  them. 

The  most  of  the  Friends  in  those  parts  had 
been  previously  excommunicated.  Some  friendly 
persons  were  excommunicated  for  entertaining 
Quakers,  some  for  denying  the  tyrannical  power 
of  the  presbyiery,  some  for  denying  that  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John,  were  the  gospel, — the  gos- 
pel being,  they  said,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
the  power  ol  God.  Thiriy-three  were  excommu- 
nicated on  charge  of  saying,  that  the  priests  who 
preached  up  that  men  must  continue  to  sin  during 
life,  were  ministers  of  the  man  of  sin. 

On  another  market-day,  William  Stockdale 
with  many  others,  holding  a  religious  meeting  in 
the  grave-yard  of  Stralhaven,  a  rude  company  ol 
the  priests'  hearers  came  with  stones  and  staves, 
and  with  violence  and  bloodshed  broke  up  the 
meeting.  Not  content  with  this,  they  continued 
their  assaults,  driving  the  poor  bruised  and  beaten 
worshippers  some  distance  from  the  town.  At 
another  time  under  a  religious  concern,  he  stood 
in  the  yard  of  the  steeple-house  of  Damanoy  ;  and 
as  he  was  in  the  ability  received,  declaring  the 
Truth  to  those  who  were  passing  by,  the  priest 
came,  who  encouraged  the  people  to  beat  him.  At 
this,  some  of  the  elders  of  the  congregation,  and 
other  hard-hearted  people,  assailed  him,  violently 
knocking  him  down.  Whilst  in  this  position, 
some  of  them  placed  their  feet  on  him,  and  some 
plucked  much  hair  from  his  head.  The  demon- 
stration ol"  their  wicked  will  to  injure  him  was  ap- 
parent, and  some  exclaimed,  'He  is  killed.'  The 
Lord  however,  preserved  him,  although  he  was 
not  able  to  speak,  nor  rise  from  the  ground,  for 
a  long  time. 

Towards  the  close  of  1659,  a  book  giving  an 
account  of  the  persecution  of  Friends  in  Scotland, 
was  published,  in  which  William  Stockdale  gave 
the  reasons  why  Friends  denied  the  priests. 

"  First.  They  are  teachers  that  walk  in  the 
steps  of  the  Pharisees,  that  Christ  cried  'woe' 
against.  Matt,  xxiii.  6.  They  stand  praying  in 
the  synagogues,  and  are  called  of  men,  master, 
contrary  to  Christ's  command  to  his  ministers, 
'Be  not  ye  called  master.'  Because  they  are 
such  as  break  Christ's  command,  therefore  we 
deny  them. 

"  Secondly.  They  preach  another  gospel  than 
the  apostles  did,  saying,  'Salvation  is  by  the 
Scriptures,'  which  is  contrary  to  that  held  forth 
by  the  prophet.  Is.  xlix.  6,  who  s^iid  Christ  was 
given  lor  salvation  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  The 
apostle  says  there  is  no  salvation  in  any  other. 
Acts  iv.  12.  Because  they  preach  another  gos- 
pel ;  tiicrefore  we  deny  them. 

"  Thirdly.  They  say  the  Scriptures  of  ihe  Old 
and  New  Teslami  iit  is  the  foundation  lor  believ- 
ers lo  build  upon, — contrary  to  the  apostles'  doc- 
trine, who  say,  Christ  is  the  foundation  and  chiel 
corner-stone.  Psalm  cxviii.  22;  Acts  iv.  11  ;  Rom. 
ix.  33;  1  I'et.  ii.  7  ;  Matt.  xxi.  24.  Becau.se  tiiey 
l)old  out  another  loundation  than  the  holy  men  ol 
God  did  ;  therefore  we  deny  them. 

"Fourthly.  They  take  hire  for  ihoir  preach- 
ing, contrary  to  Christ's  conwnand,  who  said  to 
his  miniblers,  'Freely  yc  liavu  received,  freely 
give.'  Because  they  neither  receive  freely,  nor 
give  freely :  therefore  we  deny  them. 

"Fifthly.  They  deny  that  the  grace  of  God 
wliich  brings  salvation  iialh  appeared  unto  all 
men,  and  bo  would  make  the  apostle  a  liar  and 
false  minister,  who  saith,  2  Tim.  xi.,  '  The  grace 
of  God  that  bringelh  salvation,  huth  appeared 


unto  all  men.'  Because  they  deny  the  apostle's 
doctrine,  we  deny  them. 

"Sixthly.  They  deny  the  doctrine  of  perfec- 
tion, which  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  who  said, 
'  Be  ye  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  per- 
fect ;'  and  '  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.'  This 
doctrine  the  apostles  walked  in,  and  spake  amongst 
those  that  were  perfect,  1  Cor.  ii.6;  and  laboured 
to  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Because  they  [the  priests]  are  not  found  in  this 
labour,  but  cry  against  it,  and  preach  up  sin  for 
life,  which  is  a  doctrine  of  devils;  therefore  we 
deny  them. 

"  Seventhly.  They  run  into  Cain's  way,  and 
run  greedily  after  rewards  and  covetousness,  con- 
trary to  the  apostle,  who  said  he  coveted  no  man's 
gold,  silver,  nor  apparel,  'Acts  xx.  23;  therefore 
we  deny  them. 

"  Eighthly.  They  are  made  ministers  by  the 
will  of  man,  and  persecute  and  rail  against  such 
as  fear  God,  and  are  of  an  honest  conversation ; 
therefore  we  deny  them. 

"  Ninthly.  They  add  too,  and  diminish  from 
the  scriptures,  unto  whom  the  plagues  of  God  are 
due ;  therefore  we  deny  them. 

"  Tenthly.  They  are  such  as  Ezekiel  cries 
against,  34,  that  feed  with  the  fat  and  clothe  with 
the  wool,  and  make  a  prey  of  the  people ;  there- 
fore we  deny^them. 

"  Eleventhly.  They  keep  the  drunkards,  swear- 
ers, liars,  proud,  covetous,  and  all  manner  of  vile 
persons  in  their  assemblies,  and  cast  out  those 
that  tear  God,  and  are  of  honest  conversation ; 
therefore  we  deny  them. 

"  Written  by  one  that  worships  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  and  denies  all  false  worship  which 
men  set  up ;  and  is  also  a  witness  for  God  against 
deceit  and  deceivers,  by  name 

Will.  Stockdale." 

"  The  26th  of  the  last  month 
called  February,  1657." 

William  Stockdale  soon  afterwards  was  living 
in  Ireland,  where  persecution  again  became  his 
portion.  Whiting  says  of  him,  that  "  he  travelled 
much  in  the  service  of  Truth  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  was  very  serviceable,  especially  in 
Scotland, — and  also  in  Ireland  where  he  dwelt." 
He  belonged  to  Charlemount  meeting.  He  was 
one  of  those  concerned  in  publishing  in  1680,  the 
last  book  devoted  to  Friends'  sufferings  in  Ire- 
land. 

in  the  year  1687,  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania. 
When  George  Keith  having  imbibed  various  no- 
tions  on  doctrinal  points,  and  lading  to  be  esteem- 
ed a  great  leader  amongst  Friends,  began  to 
quarrel  with  them,  he  soon  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  plain  Quaker  doctrine  of  William  Stock- 
dale.  Towards  the  close  of  1691,  William,  in 
speaking  of  the  light  of  Christ,  said  it  was  '  suffi- 
cient to  salvation.'  Meaning  thereby  the  sound 
scripture  doctrine,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  manifesting  itself  as  a  light  in  man, 
is  sufficient,  if  believed  in  and  obeyed,  to  lead 
man  aright  in  this  life,  and  to  secure  him  when 
lime  shall  cease  an  admittance  amongst  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  This  doctrine  of  Christianity,  long 
held  and  advocated  by  George  Keith,  now  offend- 
ed hiin.  lie  declared  '  that  the  light  of  Christ  was 
not  sufficient  to  salvation  without  something  else.' 
If  George  Keith  had  said,  that  it  was  the  one  great 
ollering  of  our  Saviour  that  o[)ened  the  way  for 
man  to  obiain  salvation,  and  that  it  was  only  in 
virtue  of  that  offering  that  the  light  of  Christ  was 
vouchsafed  to  lead  man  in  the  path  of  righteous- 
ness on  earth,  and  to  an  eternal  inheritance  in 
glory,  William  Stockdale  and  he  would  have 
agreed.  But  in  the  terms  he  enunciated  his 
opinions,  they  could  not  agree.    The  light  ol 


Christ,  as  spoken  of  by  William,  was  the  purcha 
of  Christ's  death, — the  means  whereby  man  wi 
made  a  partaker  in  the  benefit  of  the  one  gre 
•offering, — and  therefore  in  his  view,  it  was  al 


sufficient  for  the  work  of  salvation.  On  the  oth- 
hand,  George  Keith  preached  and  dwelt  much  ( 
the  outward  sufferings  of  Christ;  and  though  1 
acknowledged  the  light  of  Christ  also,  yet  dre 
such  palpable  distinctions  between  them,  th 
William  told  hiin  he  was  preaching  two  Chrlsi 
This  at  least  George  Keith  charged  him  wi 
saying,  calling  him  "an  ignorant  heathen." 

William  Stockdale  whilst  sensible  of  the  soun 
ness  of  the  views  he  had  intended  to  convey,  W( 
very  willing  to  acknowledge  and  take  back  at 
words  which  in  the  warmth  of  controversy  he  mig 
have  uttered,  if  they  made  any  of  his  friends  u 
easy.  George  Keith  however,  was  not  so  trat 
able.  He  was  affronted  at  the  judgment  of  tl 
meeting  that  he  must  acknowledge  his  fault  " 
his  indecent  expressions  to  William  Stockdal 
he  being  his  elder  in  Truth  and  in  years." 

The  time  was  drawing  nigh  in  which  Willia 
Stockdale  must  go  to  give  an  account  of  the  dee- 
done  in  the  body.  He  was  poor  in  this  world 
his  old  age,  and  if  the  kindly  aid  of  his  brethrt 
had  not  interposed,  his  declining  days  would  ha 
been  marked  by  privation.  But  he  was  belov 
and  respected,  and  through  the  kindness  of  I. 
Friends,  and  the  merciful  overshadowings  ofb 
blessed  Saviour,  whom  he  had  long  endeavoun 
to  serve,  he  had  needful  comforts  allotted,  and  tl 
joy  that  maketh  truly  rich,  and  whereunto 
sorrow  is  added. 

He  was  buried  in  Philadelphia,  Seventh  mon 
23d,  1693. 


From  the  Public  Ledgei 

Icebergs  in  tlie  Atlantic.  . 

Every  ship  from  Europe  brings  accounts  oft 
unusual  quantity  of  icebergs  in  the  Atlantic, 
is  probable  that  the  north-westerly  winds,  whi( 
have  prevailed  in  this  latitude  to  such  an  extrao 
dinary  degree  this  winter,  have  raged  also  in  t; 
Arctic  circle ;  have  set  the  ice-fields  in  moti< 
earlier  than  common  ;  and  have  filled  the  Atlant 
with  drifting  bergs  and  pack. 

The  origin  of  these  ice-mountains  was  long 
subject  of  controversy.  By  some  persons  l 
berg  was  thought  to  be  the  result  of  months 
freezing  in  the  open  sea.  By  others,  it  was  mo 
correctly  attributed  to  a  land  origin.  Dr.  Kan[ 
the  historian  of  the  late  American  Expedition,  hi' 
proved  conclusively,  by  observations  on  the  spc| 
that  the  iceberg  has  a  similar  origin  with  the  gl| 
cier,  being  deposited  on  the  sides,  and  in  the  vi| 
leys  of  Arctic  mountains,  and  afterwards  push(j 
forward,  exactly  as  glaciers  are,  down  the  sloji 
and  along  the  gorge.  As  these  valleys  event] 
ally  open  to  the  sea,  the  field  of  ice  is  final 
protruded  into  the  water,  where  a  part  of  it  breai 
off,  at  last,  by  its  own  weight,  and  is  floati 
away.  The  early  navigators,  seeing  these  enc 
mous  masses,  called  thern  in  their  native  tongu 
"  bergs,"  or  mountains,  and  by  that  name  the 
have  been  known  ever  since. 

Not  unfrequcntly  large  masses  of  rock,  whi( 
are  frozen  up  in  the  glacier  on  land,  are  borne  ( 
with  the  iceberg.  As  the  berg  melts,  they  drc 
away,  and  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Geol 
gists  tell  us  that  the  huge  boulders,  which  ai 
often  seen  in  the  interior  of  this  continent,  hu 
dreds  of  miles  away  from  primitive  formations  i 
a  similar  character,  were  thus  transported,  ip 
some  far  distant  period,  when  most  of  Americ 
was  still  a  vast  ocean.  In  melting,  the  beri 
often  assume  the  most  fantastic  shapes.  Soirl 
look  like  floating  towns,  with  towers,  pinnaclei 
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jnd  forts.  Some  near  the  shape  of  gigantic  cas- 
es. Some  recall  the  fairy  descriptions  of  the 
Ji  Arabian  Nights.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
dng  lower  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  they  melt 
,t  bottom  faster  tlian  at  top,  and  finally  turn  over, 
lonvulsing  the  deep  for  an  immense  circle  around, 
nd  imperilling  ships  that  happen  to  be  near. 

The  play  of  light  on  these  bergs  is,  at  times, 
ndescribably  beautiful.  At  other  times,  how- 
ver,  the  ice  mountains  move  surrounded  with 
ijg,  the  offspring  of  their  own  evaporation  ;  and 
m  such  occasions,  woe  to  the  mariner  who  is  not 
I'arned  in  time  of  the  damp  mist  he  sees  settling 
own  around.  After  traversing  our  eastern  coasts, 
nd  assisting  to  make  our  springs  later  than  those 
m  the  Pacific  side,  the  bergs  are  melted  down 
>y  the  gulf  stream,  or  borne  off  in  greatly  reduced 
111  lulks  to  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  where  they  disap- 
lear  forever. 


i'il 


For  "  The  Frienil." 

EXCUSES. 
How  prone  are  mankind  to  shrink  from  the 
iilii  'equirements  of  duty,  rather  desiring  the  amuse- 
nents  of  this  transitory  existence  than  the  qualifica- 
lon  mercifully  bestowed  on  those  who  seek  aright, 
:o  do  all  that  their  blessed  Lord  calls  for  at  their 
lands,  and  by  which  only  they  can  perform  it  to  his 
lonour  and  glory,  and  to  their  own  peace.  When 
)ur  duty  is  shown  us,  excuses  are  often  readily 
luggested,  even  of  a  specious  character;  perhaps  a 
tense  of  our  own  unworthiness  to  be  engaged  in 
Ihe  work,  is  prominently  arrayed  before  the 
nind  by  the  enemy  of  all  good,  as  well  as  a  want 
)f  ability  and  qualification  on  our  part  to  perform 
t.  But  what  cruel  insinuations!  and  only  de- 
signed to  rob  us  of  happiness,  by  preventing  the 
jerformance  of  a  reasonable  service:  for  He  who 
:equires  our  obedience  and  devotion  has  declared 
:hat  His  yoke  is  easy  and  His  burden  light,  and 
nvites  all  with  this  kind  and  consoling  language, 
iili  ['  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
aden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke 
iiiti^pon  you  and  learn  of  me:  for  I  am  meek  and 
iMi  liowly  in  heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
ibi  Ibouls."  The  truth  is  also  unanimously  attested 
by  the  servants  of  the  gracious  Helper  of  his 
Ion;  ;peopIe,  that  he  requires  nothing  further  than  he 
nsi  jenables  us  to  perform,  and  that  he  richly  rewards 
mil!  I^he  faithful  and  all  those  who  trust  in  him. 
sue  11  Instead  however,  of  submitting  with  a  cheerfu 
h  I'bonfidence  in  these  blessed  promises,  to  every 
ijmanifested  duty,  and  with  a  paramount  desire  to 
esp  jbe  enabled  to  do  it  acceptably,  very  prone  is  the 
lie;!  Natural  mind  to  imagine,  that  this  submis- 
!iei:  'Sion  must  so  completely  place  us  out  of  the  reach 
pit  iof  terrestrial  comfort  as  to  destroy  our  greatest 
isli:  |happiness  .below.  This  conclusion  arises  from 
!vei:  ilhe  blindness  and  weakness  of  human  nature, 
liiii  [which  so  tenaciously  clings  to  visible  enjoyments, 
lifiilhat  when  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  or  forego 
lloislany  of  them,  it  shrinks  as  though  everything 
jeii  iwhich  conduces  to  the  desirableness  of  life  was  at 
oui;  -Stake,  forgetting  that  all  power  and  strength  be- 
eltjlongs  to  Him  who  calls  for  the  surrender  or  the 
-service,  and  that  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  are 
rii:  lat  his  disposal.  The  great  and  beneficent  Crea- 
ifoi.  Iter  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  abundantly  able  to 
ji]t  |open  new  treasures  of  enjoyment,  infinitely  sur- 
Gi  (ipassing  what  we  are  capable  of  realizing  in  a 
{111  fstate  of  nature.  He  is  also  faithful  and  true, 
li:  jseeking  our  best  interest,  and  as  we  are  obedient, 
will  not  fail  to  show  us  what  wonders  have  been 
wrought  for  our  advantage,  even  through  a  willing- 
ness on  our  part  to  comply  with  the  offers  ol 
mercy ;  and  will  give  us  "  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourn- 
ing, and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness." 


How  many  there  have  been,  and  doubtless  are 
at  the  present  day,  who  have  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  resign  the  vanities  and  pleasures  of  the 
present  world,  when  they  were  required  to  for- 
sake them,  and  to  embrace  the  Truth  in  lowliness 
and  simplicity,  in  order  to  become  the  humble  and 
despised  followers  of  the  lowly  Jesus.  Siill  this 
is  equally  important  now  as  it  ever  was,  for  this 
solemn  truth  continues  unalterable :  "  Wide  is 
the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  de- 
struction, and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat. 
Because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way, 
which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that 
find  it." 

And  doubtless  we  shall  realize  to  our  inexpres- 
sible sorrow,  if  we  neglect  and  despise  the  invi- 
tations of  redeeming  love,  unto  the  supper,  (like 
some  formerly  who  were  ready  with  excuses,  though 
they  appeared  to  be  favoured  and  chosen  indivi- 
duals,) that  we  shall  be  forever  excluded,  and  the 
language  go  forth,  "  none  of  these  men  that  were 
bidden  shall  taste  of  my  supper,"  and  the  table 
will  be  filled  with  the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and 
the  halt,  and  the  blind,  from  the  streets  and  the 
lanes  of  the  city,  and  even  from  the  highways 
and  hedges. 

New  York,  Fifth  mo.,  1854. 

Report  of  the  Indiaa  Committee. 

The  Committee  for  the  Gradual  Civilization 
and  Improvement  of  the  Indian  Natives,  Report : 
That  at  the  time  of  presenting  the  last  account 
of  our  proceedings  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the 
farm  and  school  at  Tunessassah  were  under  the 
care  and  direction  of  our  Friends,  John  and  Su- 
sanna L.  Wood,  who  were  assisted  by  Rebecca 


Cope. 

At  that  time  a  day  school  had  been  opened,  and 
a  few  girls  from  a  distance  admitted  into  the  fami 
ly  as  boarders.  As  the  house  was  not  adapted 
for  a  large  family,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
more  room  would  be  required  for  the  comfortable 
accommodation  of  the  proposed  boarding-school. 
The  Committee,  in  anticipation  of  this,  had  made 
some  preparation  for  the  enlargement  of  the  build- 
ing ;  and  during  the  past  year,  a  new  wing  has 
been  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  twen- 
ty feet  by  twenty-five,  the  first  floor  to  be  used  as 
a  collecting-room,  and  the  second  as  a  lodging- 
room  for  the  girls. 

The  east  wing,  thirty  feet  by  twenty-one,  for- 
merly used  as  an  out-kitchen  and  wood-house, 
has  been  raised  so  as  to  correspond  in  height 
with  the  west  wing.  The  kitchen  has  been  en- 
larged and  entirely  refitted,  and  a  lodging-room 
for  the  boys  finished  over  it,  making  ample  room 
Ibr  more  boarders  than  have  yet  been  admitted. 
The  dining-room  has  also  been  enlarged,  and 
other  improvements  were  completed  last  fall,  and 
a  few  additional  children  were  received. 

But  the  school  had  not  been  long  in  operation, 
when  it  pleased  Him,  whose  ways  are  inscrutable, 
to  visit  the  neighbourhood  with  sickness ;  and  it 
was  thought  best  to  close  the  school,  and  return 
the  children  to  their  parents.  It  is  with  feelings 
of  sorrow  we  advert  to  this  afflicting  visitation, 
during  which,  not  only  a  considerable  number  of 
the  natives  were  taken  off  by  death,  but  our  va- 
lued friend,  Susanna  L.  Wood,  was  likewise  re- 
moved after  a  short  illness.  She  was  a  faithful 
and  efficient  helper  in  the  important  service  en- 
trusted to  us  by  the  Yearly  Meeting;  and  while 
we  deeply  feel  her  loss,  we  are  comforted  in  be- 
lieving, that  having  been  earnestly  engaged  in 
doing  her  work  in  the  day  time,  she  has  been 
mercifully  gathered  among  those  who  rest  from 
th^ir  labours,  and  whose  works  do  follow  them. 


Our  friend.  Miry  Elkinton,  whose  continued 
interest  in  the  cause,  which  has  so  Ion"  encased 
her  attention,  and  whose  experience  so  well  qua- 
ified  her  for  the  service,  having  kindly  offered 
her  assistance  in  preparing  for  an  increase  of 
boarders,  was  there  at  this  time,  and  was  attack-  - 
ed  with  the  prevailing  fever.  After  several 
weeks'  illness  she  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  re- 
moved to  her  own  home;  and  the  health  of  the 
neighbourhood  being  restored,  at  a  suitable  time 
the  school  was  again  opened  under  the  care  of  a 
Friend,  who  offered  to  take  charge  of  it  tempora- 
rily, which  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  number  of  scholars  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  at  the  last  account  the  list  included 
thirty  pupils,  ten  of  whom  resided  in  the  family, 
viz.,  six  girls  and  four  boys;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  Allegheny  river 
during  the  winter  season,  the  number  in  attend- 
ance has  not  averaged  more  than  fifteen.  It  is 
proper  to  remark  that  most  of  these  children  have 
had  very  little  opportunity  of  obtaining  school  in- 
struction, and  they  have  therefore  chiefly  been 
engaged  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  education.  Three  read  in  the  New 
Testament,  study  geography,  and  are  pretty  well 
advanced  in  arithmetic;  three  read  in  the  Select 
Reader,  No.  1,  are  exercised  in  writing,  and  have 
made  some  progress  in  arithmetic;  nine  read  in 
Easy  Lessons,  spell,  and  have  commenced  the 
study  of  arithmetic.  The  conduct  and  advance- 
ment of  the  children  have  been  mostly  satisfac- 
tory. In  the  evenings  the  girls  are  instructed  in 
sewing  or  knitting,  of  which  they  have  done  a 
good  deal  during  the  winter;  and  they  are  also 
employed  at  times  in  some  parts  of  the  house- 
work, so  as  to  train  them  to  usefulness  in  this  im- 
portant department  of  domestic  economy.  Reli- 
gious meetings  have  been  held  on  Fifth-days  in 
tlie  school-house,  and  on  First-days  at  the  dwell- 
ing, the  children  generally  sitting  quietly,  and  in 
a  manner  becoming  the  occasion. 

Although  it  is  cause  of  much  satisfaction,  that 
the  school  is  again  in  successful  operation,  yet  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  present  is  only  a 
temporary  arrangement,  and  that  the  Committee 
are  very  desirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a 
suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  it ;  and  also  of 
a  Friend  and  his  wife  to  aid  in  the  management 
of  the  farm  and  of  the  domestic  concerns  ;  and 
will  be  glad  to  receive  early  applications  for  those 
stations  from  such  as  may  feel  drawn  to  en^a^e 
in  this  useful  and  benevolent  work. 

Rebecca  Cope,  who  was  an  acceptable  assistant 
in  the  concern,  requesting  to  be  released,  left  the 
settlement  last  summer,  and  Sarah  Eastlack  ex- 
pressing a  willingness  to  return,  is  now  usefully 
engaged  there. 

During  part  of  the  past  year  a  school  was  kept 
at  Horse  Shoe  Bend  lor  the  children  of  that  vi- 
cinity, but  it  has  been  discontinued  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  some  of  the  children  received  as  board- 
ing scholars  into  the  family  at  Tunessassah.  The 
amount  of  farming  among  the  natives  during  the 
past  season,  was  greater  than  usual,  and  their 
crops  were  good,  so  that  they  have  been  enabled 
to  get  through  the  winter  comfortably.  The 
continued  resolution  of  many  of  them  against  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  their  improvements 
in  habits  of  industry,  afford  encouragement  to 
persevere  in  the  benevolent  work  of  meliorating 
the  condition  of  this  deeply  injured  people,  espe- 
cially as  they  are  at  this  time  greatly  exposed  to 
temptation  by  the  introduction  into  their  neigh- 
bourhood of  men  of  loose  morals,  engaged  in 
constructing  a  railroad  through  their  reserv  uion. 
From  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  who  ex- 
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amined  the  account  of  our  Treasurer,  it  appears 
that  on  the  8lh  instant,  there  was  in  his  hands  a 
cash  biihince  of  $-137.50,  and  securities  amount- 
ing to  12,938  dollars. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, 

Thomas  Evans,  Clerk, 
Philada.,  Fourth  mo.  13th,  1854. 


For  "The  Friend." 

SCHUYLKILL  WATER. 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  for  many  years 
past  have  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  wholesome  water,  but  the  opinion 
has  of  late  been  gaining  ground,  that  its  quality 
was  deteriorating,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
quantity  of  impure  water  pumped  into  the  Schuyl- 
kill river  from  the  coal  mines,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  manufacturing  towns  upon  its  banks.  The 
City  Councils  have  consequently  had  under  con- 
sideration the  practicability  of  resorting  to  some 
mode  of  filtration,  by  means  of  which  the  water 
might  be  improved.  With  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  necessity  for  such  a  proceeding,  which  it 
was  found  would  be  attended  with  much  difficulty 
and  heavy  expense,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Water  Works  recently  procured  an  analysis  of 
the  water  by  Professors  Booth  and  Garrett,  and 
the  result  has  been  printed  by  order  of  Councils, 
These  chemists  give  the  following  as  a  compara- 
live  analysis  made  at  different  periods  by  Profes- 
sors Boye,  Silliman,  and  themselves. 

1842.     1845.  1854. 


Potassa,  .... 
Soda,  .... 
Lime,  .... 
Magnesia, 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron, 
Sulphuric  acid, 
Chlorine,  .... 
Silica,  .... 
Carbonic  acid, 
Organic  matter, 


Boye. 
0.114 
0.341 
1.226 
0.230 
0.077 
0.302 
0.080 
0.395 
1.290 
0.036 

4.091 


Silliman. 

1.039 
1.048 
0.188 

0.038 
0.096 
0.081 
1.690 
1.240 

5.420 


B.  G. 
0.187 
0.2G1 
1.404 
0.696 
0.068 
1.417 
0.108 
1.080 
0.681 
trace. 


5.962 


In  their  report  they  express  the  opinion,  "that 
the  Schuylkill  water  has  deteriorated  in  no  im- 
portant respects,  from  its  former  excellent  quality  ; 
and  that  from  the  nature  of  its  small  contents  ol 
mineral  matter,  and  its  unusual  freedom  from  or- 
ganic matter,  it  is  superior  to  most  waters  for 
domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes;  that  from 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  its  mineral  contents, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  adopt  a  system  of  filtration 
to  improve  its  quality  ;  and  lastly,  a  comparison 
of  the  past  and  present,  leads  to  tiie  inference, 
that  no  plan  of  improving  the  waler  will  be  re- 
quired for  many  years  to  come." 

It  appears  from  the  analysis  that  the  mineral 
impurities  of  tiie  water  are  increasing,  though  by 
no  means  so  rajiidly  as  many  (cared.  The  in- 
crease is  most  observable  in  the  proportions  of 
sulphuric  acid,  silica,  and  magnesia.  We  are 
however  assured,  that  our  Sciiuylliill  waler  is 
still  much  purer  than  the  best  filtered  water  with 
which  Loudon  is  supplied.  # 


.  The  Winter  in  Italy. — The  Newark  Adverti- 
ser has  a  correspondent  in  Florence,  whose  letters 
arc  always  of  interest.  In  his  last  communica- 
tion, dated  January  6th,  he  writes: 

The  winter  is  unusually  severe  in  Italy.  Cold 
winds  and  rains  h;ive  prevailed  during  the  last 
month,  and  on  Wednesday  morning  (29ih),  we 
found  the  city,  its  buildings,  walls,  sirceis,  trees, 
&c.,  completely  covered  with  a  tliick  coat  of  snow, 
which  laid  several  inches  deep  on  a  level.  The 


surrounding  country  looked  more  like  a  dreary 
scene  in  the  hill  country  of  New  Jersey,  than 
"  sunny  Italy,"  and  there  was  even  more  snow  at 
Leghorn  and  along  the  Mediterranean  than  here. 
The  next  morning  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit 
stood  at  4  degrees  below  freezing  point,  and  on 
Saturday  fell  2  degrees  lower. 

The  passes  of  the  Alps  are  clothed  with  snow 
so  that  the  mails  from  France  and  England  are 
habitually  several  days  behind  time. — D.  News 

For  "The  Friend." 

Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  after  his 
resurrection  appeared  to  his  disciples,  and  said 
unto  them :  '  Tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.'  The 
necessity  for  this  qualification  "  from  on  high"  has 
always  been  believed  in  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
that  all  who  engage  in  the  Lord's  work  should 
first  feel  this  holy  and  living  power  moving  them 
thereto,  and  more  especially  ministers  of  the  gospel 
and  word  of  everlasting  life.  Isaac  Penington,  a 
man  of  a  clear  understanding,  and  deep  in  reli- 
gious experience,  says,  "  The  true  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  the  ministers  of  the  new  covenant,  were 
ordained  and  appointed  of  God  to  be  ministers  of 
light,  ministers  of  righteousness,  ministers  of  the 
Spirit;  and  this  was  their  work  and  service,  even 
to  preach  the  light,  to  deliver  their  message  con- 
cerning the  light,  which  they  heard  of  Christ,  and 
were  sent  by  him  to  preach  ;  so  that  they  were  to 
tell  men  what  the  light  was,  and  where  it  was  to 
be  found;  and  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to  light, 
from  sin  and  unrighteousness,  to  purity  and  right- 
eousness, from  the  spirit  and  power  of  Satan,  to 
the  Spirit  and  power  of  the  living  God,  that  so 
they  might  come  from  under  Satan's  authority, 
power  and  kingdom  of  darkness,  into  the  light 
wherein  Christ  reigns  as  King,  priest  and  prophet, 
unto  and  over  all  his;  who  is  faithful  in  all  his 
house,  and  Son  and  Lord  of  all,  distributing  life, 
righteousness,  mercy  and  peace  to  his  whole  fa- 
mily, as  they  abide  in  him,  and  walk  in  subjec- 
tion to  his  Spirit.  So  that  there  is  no  condem- 
nation to  them  that  are  gathered  unto  Christ,  in- 
grafted into  him,  and  who  abide  in  him  (walking 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit),  who  is 
the  quickener,  guide  and  rule  of  all  the  children 
of  the  new  covenant.  For  Christ  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth  and  the  Life,  in  and  to  them  all,  and  is 
made  by  God  all  in  all  unto  them.  He  is  their 
Shepherd,  their  King,  their  Captain,  their  vine, 
tlieir  olive-tree,  their  leader,  their  door,  their  path, 
their  righteousness,  their  holiness,  their  wisdom, 
their  redemption,  their  altar,  their  sacrifice,  their 
priest,  their  prophet,  their  sabbath,  their  light, 
their  day-spring,  their  bright  and  morning  star, 
their  sun,  their  shield,  their  rock  and  their  high 
tower.  What  shall  I  say?  God  hath  gathered 
together  all  things  into  one,  even  in  him,  whose 
Sjiiril,  life,  and  light  eternal  is  the  one  substance, 
which  answers  all  the  figures  and  shadows  of  the 
law,  and  they  are  all  comprehended,  and  fulfilled, 
and  end  in  him.  So  that  he  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  righteousness,  to  all  that  believe  in  him. 
And  he  ministers  righteousness,  he  ministers 
Truth,  he  ministers  life,  he  ministers  salvation, 
he  ministers  power,  he  ministers  pure  heavenly 
wisdom  ;  and  no  good  thing  will  he  withhold  from 
them  that  come  unto  him  in  the  drawings  of  his 
Father,  and  follow  him  whithersoever  he  leads, 
and  obey  liis  gospel,  which  is  everlastingly  new 
and  living.  Now  it  is  not  only  read,  that  God  is 
light;  but  tlie  message  hath  been  received,  and 
persons  chosen,  and  sent  forth  by  God  to  publish 
it;  and  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  Satan's  power  to  God.  And,  blessed  be  the 
Lord,  the  publishing  of  this  precious  testimony 
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(in  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Most  High] 
hath  not  been  in  vain.  But  the  captivity  of  manj 
has  been  broken  by  the  power  of  light,  and  the 
power  and  strength  of  darkness  (-inwardj^)  over 
turned  by  it.  Oh  !  how  hath  the  strong  man 
which  kept  the  house,  before  the  stronger  than  h( 
appeared  in  the  name  and  authority  of  his  Fa^ 
ther;  I  say  how  hath  he  trembled  at  the  inwan 
and  spiritual  appearance  of  him  that  was  stronge 
than  he  ?  and  how  have  the  pillars  of  the  oh 
building  been  shaken  ?  How  hath  the  witness  o 
God  been  reached  to  in  men's  spirits?  How  hav( 
the  dead  been  raised,  the  blind  eye  opened,  tht 
deaf  ear  unstopped,  the  dumb  tongue  loo.sed,  th< 
lame  caused  to  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  o 
the  dumb  to  sing,  the  inward  spiritual  lepros) 
cleansed,  and  done  away  forever,  the  wounde( 
healed,  the  broken-hearted  bound  up?  And  wha 
hath  not  the  Lord  done  inwardly  and  spirituallj 
for  his  people,  who  have  been  sensible  of  his  ap' 
pearance,  and  gathered  by  his  Spirit  and  powei 
to  the  true  Shilo,  who  is  the  true  Shepherd,  the 
land  of  the  living,  the  holy  city  and  temple,  the 
light  of  the  city,  the  life  of  the  city,  the  gates  and 
wall  of  the  city,  the  king  and  kingdom  both?  fpi 
his  life,  his  nature,  his  Spirit  is  all  and  in  all 
Ah,  what  do  we  desire  to  have,  but  Christ  the 
Seed,  and  this  seed  sown  in  our  hearts  and  abid 
ing  in  us,  and  his  life,  righteousness  and  glory, 
his  holy  power,  dominion  and  kingdom,  spring, 
ing  up  in  it?  And  as,  in  the  apostles' days,  there 
was  the  seal  to  their  testimony  in  people's  hearts, 
where  their  ministry  was  ordered  by  the  Lord 
and  was  received  ;  even  so  it  is  now.  Oh  !  how 
doth  the  Witness  answer  in  men's  hearts  ani 
consciences  !  And  they  that  keep  to  the  Witness, 
and  its  testimony,  not  hearkening  after  words  tc 
the  wisdom  of  the  flesh  ;  how  do  they  become 
living  epistles,  to  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men,  as 
the  Lord  pleaseth  to  open  that  eye  in  any,  which 
can  see  and  read. 

"  Now,  to  be  often  testifying  of  this  light  whicl 
the  Lord  hath  visited  us  with,  and  wherein  w( 
experience  the  knowledge  of  his  Son,  and  redemp' 
tion  by  him),  to  us  it  is  not  grievous  ;  and  it  ii 
good  and  safe  for  others.  Therefore,  it  arisin£ 
in  my  heart  in  the  springings  of  life,  and  lying 
upon  me  (as  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord)  to  give 
forth  this  further  short  testimony,  for  the  sakes 
of  such  as  have  any  desire  to  know  and  experi. 
ence  the  Truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  I  am  given  uf 
in  spirit  to  serve  my  God  therein,  and  to  give  i 
forth  in  humility,  in  fear,  in  tenderness  of  spirit 
ill  true  love,  with  breathings  to  my  God,  that  he 
would  please  to  open  the  hearts  of  those  that  be 
inclined  to  read  it,  that  they  may  feel  somewhai 
of  that  in  themselves,  from  which  the  testimonj 
came  ;  and  so  therefrom  may  hear,  in  true  sense 
and  understanding,  the  true  and  good  report  o 
the  sound  of  life  and  salvation  in  this  our  age 
and  may  learn  so  to  turn  inwardly  from  the  dark, 
ness  to  the  light,  from  the  power  of  Satan  tc 
God's  Spirit  and  appearance  inwardly,  that  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  may  be  revealed  in  them,  anc 
powei fully  stretched  out  for  them.  And  this  i 
the  precious  knowledge  of  Christ  indeed,  even  tc 
know  Christ  the  power  of  God,  Christ  the  wisdon: 
of  God,  inwardly  revealed  and  working  in  the 
heart,  destroying  sin  there,  and  building  up  the 
holy  building,  wherein  he  himself  will  dwell  and 
reign.  Oh!  that  all  that  truly  breathe  after  hiniil 
might  not  be  withheld  from  him  (and  his  livingi 
testimony,  and  inward  appearance)  by  the  power' 
of  darkness  and  deceit,  which  works  subtilly  in' 
the  heart,  against  the  appearance,  power,  and 
work  of  the  Lord  there,  but  might  thus  come  toi 
know  him  1  Amen." 
N.  Jersey,  Fifth  mo.,  1854. 
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Experiment  in  Bread  MaJcing. — Two  French- 
ripn,  named  Marlin  and  Moriam,  attended  the 
leeting  of  the  Marylebone  Board  of  Guardians, 
nd  applied  for  the  use  of  the  bakery  of  the  work- 
ouse  in  order  to  perform  an  experiment  in  bread- 
laking.  They  assert  that  they  can  produce  150 
3ur-pound  loaves  from  a  sack  of  flour,  now  pro- 
ucing  only  from  90  to  100.  The  bread,  so 
lade,  has  been  tested  by  chemical  authorities  in 
'ranee,  and  they  report  that  it  contains  all  the 
[ualities  of  the  best  bread,  and  nothing  prejudicial 
0  health.  The  plan  is  a  secret  known  only  to 
Is  inventors.  The  application  was  granted.  The 

periment  was  made  on  Thursday,  and  was  per- 
ectly  successful.  Two  sacks  of  flour,  under 
eal,  were  issued  by  the  workhouse  authorities. 
)ne  was  worked  up  by  English  bakers,  and  pro- 
luced  90  loaves,  weighing  360  pounds.  The 
ither  was  worked  up  by  the  French  bakers,  upon 
he  new  principle,  and  yielded  134  loaves,  weigh- 
ng  520  pounds.  It  is  admitted  that  the  experi- 
nent  was  fairly  performed.  Many  scientific  men 
vere  present. — London  paper. 


The  First  of  New  York. — The  first  vessel  that 
ntered  the  bay  of  New  York  was  a  yacht  ol 
ighty  tons,  called  the  Half-Moon,  manned  by 
sixteen  or  twenty  Dutchmen  and  Englishmen, 
;ommanded  by  Hendreick  Hudson.  The  date 
I'llJJifas  September  1,  1609 — two  hundred  and  forty- 
bur  years  ago.  Hudson  described  the  adjacent 
:ountry  as  "  a  very  good  land  to  fall  into,  and  a 
)leasant  land  to  see."  Such  it  was  then,  and 
uch  it  is  still.  He  sailed  up  to  Albany,  was  en- 
ihanted  with  the  country,  went  home  and  gave 
luch  a  glowing  account  of  it,  that  Dutch  adven- 
urers  soon  came  over  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  first  houses  erected  on  Manhattan  Island 
(irere  cabins,  and  they  stood  near  the  present  Bat- 
tery. The  first  business  carried  on  was  trading 
vilh  the  Indians  for  furs.  The  first  "  headman"  of 
!^ew  York — forerunner  of  VVestervelt — was  Hen- 
Jreick  Corstitensen,  who  for  several  years  super- 

Sntended  the  peltry  trade  for  a  Dutch  company, 
["he  first  vessel  built  in  New  York  was  most  fitly 
md  prophetically  named  "The  Unrest."  Captain 
Block  built  and  commanded  her. 

The  first  band  of  permanent  settlers  arrived 
from  Holland  in  1625.  They  came  in  two  ships, 
and  brought  one  hundred  and  three  head  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  pigs  ;  bought  the  whole  island 
— twenty-two  thousand  acres — of  the  Indians,  for 
twenty-four  dollars,  and  built,  besides  their  own 
residences,  a  horse-mill,  the  upper  story  of  which 
served  as  a  church.  In  1628,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Dutch  government  which  has  influence  to 
this  hour.  It  gave  to  all  persons  who  should  send 
out  a  colony  of  fifty  adults  the  title  of"  Patroons," 
,and  the  privilege  of  selecting  any  land,  except  on 
the  island  of  iVlanhattan,  "  for  a  distance  of  eight 
jmiles  on  each  side  of  any  river,  and  as  far  inland 
as  should  be  thought  convenient." — Valentine's 
Ilist&ry  of  New  York. 


Curiosities  of  a  Census. 

There  are  some  curious  results  brought  to  light 
by  the  late  British  census  respecting  the  social 
life  of  modern  England.  The  enumeration  was 
taken,  in  a  single  night,  by  leaving  schedules  at 
every  house;  by  inquiring  of  vessels  when  they 
reached  port;  and  by  having  proper  officers  to 
hunt  up  the  statistics  of  vagabondcy.  It  required 
forty  thousand  agents  to  manage  the  affair.  The 
result  showed  that,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
21,121,967 — 20,000  were  absent  in  France,  2783 
in  Russia,  1235  in  Turkey,  649  in  China,  and 
others  elsewhere.    The  whole  number  of  persons 


at  sea,  in  the  army  abroad,  or  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, was  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  eleven  millions,  so  that  it 
has  nearly  doubled  in  fifty  years.  This  ratio  of 
increase  is  not  so  great,  however,  as  that  in  the 
United  States.  Every  year,  according  to  the 
census,  115,000  persons  die  in  England  of  pre- 
ventable diseases.  The  cholera  deaths,  in  a  few 
months,  at  the  last  visitation  of  the  disease, 
amounted  to  72,000,  or,  as  the  census  puts  it,  as 
much  as  the  nine  greatest  battles  in  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  including  Waterloo.  When  sanitary 
measures  shall  have  been  made  more  perfect,  both 
these  causes  of  premature  death,  it  is  thought,  will 
be  partially,  if  not  completely,  removed. 

These  are  only  preliminary  facts  however.  The 
real  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  re- 
lates to  the  increase  of  towns  in  England.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  history  the  population  of  the 
rural  districts,  including  the  small  towns,  is  no 
larger  than  that  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns 
The  consequence  is  that  England  no  longer  grows 
enough  food  for  her  population.  She  has  ceased 
to  be  an  agricultural  nation,  and  has  become  a 
manufacturing  and  commercial  one.  With  some 
persons  this  is  regarded  as  an  advance  in  civiliza 
tion.  They  contend  that  town  populations  are 
more  intelligent  than  country  ones;  that  life  in 
cities,  may,  on  the  whole,  be  rendered  more 
healthy  ;  and  that  England  can,  with  safety  and 
comfort,  hold  ten  times  as  great  a  population  as 
she  does  now.  Other  persons  maintain  that  the 
nation  has  reached  its  culminating  point,  and  must 
now  begin  to  decline,  Ibr  that,  in  all  ages,  a  pre 
ponderating  town  population  has  sowed  the  seeds 
of  death  in  kingdoms.  The  Free  Traders  gene 
rally  hold  to  the  first  opinion,  the  Protectionists 
and  Conservatives  to  the  last.  But,  whichever  is 
right,  the  great  fact  cannot  be  altered.  The  urbun 
populatit)n  of  England  is  destined  to  increase  still 
iurther,  and  the  rural  to  decline  proportionally  ; 
and  so  the  problem,  whether  a  nation  can  prosper 
or  not,  which  has  to  import  a  large  portion  of  its 
food,  will  be  worked  out  again  : — time  will  show 
if- with  a  different  result  from  former  trials. 

The  second  point  to  which  we  would  call  atten- 
tion is  the  great  prevalency  of  celibacy  in  Eng 
land.  Out  of  a  return  of  67,609  households,  only 
41,916  are  genuine  families,  the  remaining  being 
domicles  kept  by  bachelors,  spinsters,  widows  or 
widowers.  As  this  is  not  an  exceptional  state- 
ment, but  given  as  a  fair  average  of  the  census 
report,  more  than  a  third  of  the  adult  population 
of  England  would  appear  to  be  unmarried 
Daily  Paper. 

Missouri  and  Free  Negroes. — A  decision  on  the 
right  ol"  free  negroes  emigrating  i"rom  other  States 
to  Missouri,  was  delivered  by  the  county  court  of 
Monroe  county,  at  the  late  February  term — Jus 
tices  Campbell  and  Herndon  on  the  bench.  Arm- 
stead,  a  free  negro,  of  good  moral  character,  emi 
grated  to  that  State  from  Virginia  some  three  or 
lour  years  ago,  and  applied  to  the  county  court 
and  obtained  a  license  to  reside  in  Monroe  county 
under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  made  and  pro 
vided.    Recently  proceedings  were  commenced  in 
the  aforesaid  court  lor  the  purpose  of  revoking  the 
license  of  said  free  negro;  alleging  as  a  cause  for 
revocal  that  he  had  emigrated  to  the  State- from 
the  State  of  Virginia,  in  violation  of  the  statute  ol 
1847,  which  declares  that  no  free  negro  or  mu 
lalto  shall  come  to  the  State  under  any  pretext 
whatever.    A  motion  was  filed  moving  the  cour 
to  dismiss  the  proceedings,  because  the  statute 
was  unconstitutional  and  void — that  the  statute 
was  enacted  in  violation  of  the  solemn  compact 


entered  into  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  Missouri,  upon  her  admission  into  the 
Union. 

The  question  was  elaborately  and  ably  argued 
by  James  Carr  and  W.  J.  Howell, — Mr.  Carr  con- 
tending that  the  proceedings  should  be  sustained, 
and  the  license  revoked,  because  the  prohibitory 
statute  was  constitutional  and  proper.  Maj.  Howell 
contended  that  Missouri  was  bound  by  her  own 
solemn  compact  and  agreement,  by  which  she  had 
pledged  herself  never  to  pass  any  law  prohibiting 
any  citizen  of  any  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
from  emigrating  to  Missouri,  and  enjoying  all  the 
privileges  of  citizens  of  like  class  in  the  State. 
The  court  sustained  the  motion  and  dismissed  the 
proceedings,  declaring  that  the  legislature  of  the 
State  had  no  right  to  disregard  and  violate  the 
solemn  compact  entered  into  by  Missouri  in  order 
to  be  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  American  confe- 
deracy ;  and  therefore  that  the  act  prohibiting  free 
negroes  and  mulattoes  from  emigrating  to  the 
Stale  was  unconstitutional  and  void. — Late  Pa. 


The  English  Language. — The  words  of  the 
English  language  are  a  compound  of  several  for- 
eign languages.  The  English  language  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  compilation,  both  in  words  and 
expressions,  of  various  dialects.  Their  origin  ia 
from  the  Saxon  language.  Our  laws  were  derived 
from  the  Norman,  our  military  terms  from  the 
French,  our  scientific  names  from  the  Greek,  and 
our  stock  of  nouns  from  the  Latin,  through  the 
medium  of  the  French.  Almost  all  the  verbs  in 
the  English  language  are  taken  from  the  German, 
and  nearly  every  noun  or  adjective  is  taken  from 
other  dialects.  The  English  language  is  com- 
posed of  15,734  words,  of  which  6732  are  from 
Latin,  4312  from  the  French,  1665  from  the 
Saxon,  1168  l"rom  the  Greek,  691  from  the  Dutch, 
211  from  the  Italian,  106  from  the  German,  (not 
mcluding  verbs,)  90  from  the  Welsh,  75  from  the 
Danish,  56  from  the  Spanish,  50  from  the  Ice- 
landic, 34  t'rom  the  Swedish,  31  from  the  Gothic, 
16  from  the  Hebrew,  15  from  the  Teutonic,  and 
the  remainder  from  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  Turkish, 
Portuguese,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  other  languages. 


Currents  of  the  Pacific. — The  28th  of  October, 
a  small  cask  drilled  ashore  near  Honolula,  which 
was  opened  by  a  native  and  found  to  contain  a 
tin  box.  In  this  tin  box  was  a  memorandum  writ- 
ten in  several  languages,  to  the  effect  that  the  cask 
was  thrown  overboard  from  H.  B.  M.  ship  Rattle- 
snake, on  the  20th  July,  18j3,  latitude  21  de- 
grees 7  minutes  N-,  longitude  151  degrees  31  mi- 
nutes W.  It  was  requested  that  any  one  finding 
the  cask  should  forward  it  to  the  Admiralty,  in 
England,  in  order  that  the  currents  might  be  de- 
termined which  had  floated  the  cask  until  picked 
up.  It  thus  appears  that  the  cask  was  just  one 
hundred  days  afloat,  and  in  that  time  had  accom- 
plished a  distance  west  by  north,  of  360  miles, 
showing  a  current,  including,  however,  the  action 
of  the  winds,  of  three  and  a  half  miles  every 
twenty-four  hours. 


Not  an  Enthusiast. — 'The  energy  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  late  Rowland  Hill,  and  the  power  of 
his  voice,  are  said  to  have  been  at  times  over- 
whelming. While  once  preaching  at  Wotton- 
under-Edge,  his  country  residence,  he  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  impetuous  rush  of  his  feelings, 
and  raising  himself  to  his  full  height,  exelaiined, 
"  Beware,  I  am  in  earnest ;  men  call  m3  an  enthu- 
siast, but  I  am  not;  mine  are  words  of'  truth  and 
soberness.  When  I  first  came  into  this  part  of 
the  country-,  I  was  walking  on  yonder  hill ;  1  saw 
a  gravel-pit  fall  in,  and  bury  three  human  beings 
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alive.  I  lifted  up  my  voice  so  loud,  that  I  was 
heard  to  the  town  below,  a  distance  of  a  mile. 
Help  came  and  rescued  two  of  the  poor  sufferers. 
No  one  called  me  an  enthusiast  then — and  when 
I  see  eternal  destruction  ready  to  fall  upon  poor 
sinners,  and  about  to  entomb  them  irrecoverably 
in  an  eternal  mass  of  woe,  and  call  on  them  to 
escape  by  repenting  and  fleeing  to  Christ,  shall  1 
be  called  an  enthusiast?  No,  sinner,  I  am  not 
an  enthusiast  in  so  doing." 


Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad. — Large  as 
has  been  the  business  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  this  season,  it  is  said  that  fifty  per 
cent,  more  freight  would  have  passed  over  it  if  the 
machinery  of  the  road  had  been  sufficient  to  carry 
it.  The  company  has  used  extraordinary  exer- 
tions to  stock  the  road  ;  but  the  limited  number  of 
locomotive  factories  in  the  country  is  not  equal  to 
the  great  demand  made  upon  them. — Ledger, 
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As  had  been  anticipated,  the  Bill  establishing 
the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  re- 
pealing the  clause  of  the  Compromise  Act  of 
1820,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  Slavery 
north  of  36°  30'  North  latitude,  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  23rd  inst.,  the  session 
having  been  continued  throughout  the  afternoon 
and  evening  of  the  22d,  and  until  one  o'clock  a. 
M.  of  the  next  day.  On  the  final  vote  there  were 
113  yeas  raid  100  nays.  As  it  was  amended  in 
the  House,  the  bill  will  have  to  go  back  to  the 
Senate. 

So  far  as  human  foresight  can  discover,  this  is 
the  most  I'earlul  inroad  which  slavery  has  made 
upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  free  States 
smce  the  institution  of  our  Government,  and  ap- 
pears likely  to  place  within  the  slaveholders' 
grasp,  the  means  of  extending  their  influence  and 
securing  tlieir  power,  until  their  aggressions  be- 
come insujjportable  to  those  not  itnmediutely  con- 
nected wiih  ihem,  and  the  inhabitants  ol'  the  nomi- 
nally free  States  are  goaded  into  resistance,  and 
prepared  to  lay  aside  those  party  feelings  which 
now  letter  their  strength,  and  which  have  induced 
a  large  number  amongst  them  to  sacrifice  truth, 
justice  and  honour,  and  adopt  a  measure  which 
must,  wc  think,  degrade  the  country  in  the  eyes 
of  the  civilized  world. 

Since  the  agitation  respecting  the  introduction 
of  the  Stale  of  Missouri,  there  has  no  subject  cutne 
before  Congress,  connucicd  with  the  civil  polity 
of  the  Government,  that  has  apparently  produced 
a  more  wide-spread  or  deeper  f  eling  in  the  com- 
muiniy,  than  the  Nebra-ka  Bill ;  and  the  opinion 
of  a  large  part  of  the  people  opposed  to  it,  in  tlie 
North  and  West,  has  been  expressed  in  every 
way  in  wliich  it  is  usual  to  manifest  the  popular 
sentiment ;  while  there  has  been  little  or  no  ex- 
hibit of  any  very  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
proslavery  party  to  iiave  the  prohibiting  clause 
of  the  Act  of  1820  annulled.  And  yet  the  votes 
in  boih  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represenlative.s, 
conclusively  show,  that  Nortliern  and  Western 
[loliiicians, — liio  poliiical  gamesters — who  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  people  lor  their  offices,  believe 
that  a  mnjoriiy  of  thi-m  arc  in  favour  of,  or  indil- 
feronl  to  the  measure,  oilirrwiso  iheir  voles  would 
have  bten  dilleieni ;  lor  lliey  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  shown  that  principles  have  but  liitle 
influcnc<'excepi  as  lliey  conform  wiih  their  selfish 
interest.  Theoreiically  our  Government  is  strictly 
reprcsuntiitivo ;  and  within  the  limits  of  iho  Con- 


stitution, the  majority  is  absolute.  The  represen- 
tative is  accountable  to  his  constituents,  and  knows 
that  if  he  disregards  or  counteracts  their  wishes, 
he  will  be  dismissed  from  their  service.  How 
then  are  we  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  feelings  manifested  by  those  who  have 
raised  their  voices  against  the  passage  of  the  Ne- 
braska.bill,  and  the  action  of  those  supposed  to 
represent  them  in  the  Legislative  Halls  at  Wash- 
ington, who  have  voted  for  its  enactment? 

We  cannot  but  fear,  that  it  is  because  these 
men  know,  or  at  least  have  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve, there  is  an  under  current  of  very  different 
feeling  pervading  a  majority  of  the  people,  which 
overlooks  or  sets  at  naught  considerations  of  jus- 
tice and  right  when  they  conflict  with  parly  alle- 
giance, or  oppose  long-cherished  prejudices.  Is 
there  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  deplorable 
legislation  is  but  an  external  evidence  of  a  wide- 
seated,  deep-rooted  unsoundness  in  the  public 
morals,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  loud  and 
earnest  protest  raised  by  a  large  and  respectable 
portion  of  the  community  against  the  nefarious 
violation  of  the  pledge  solemnly  made  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  against  the  spread  of  slavery 
throughout  that  vast  extent  of  country,  from  which 
Congress  had  declared  it  should  be  forever  ex- 
eluded,  yet  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
many  of  the  free  States,  who  spare  no  pains  to 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  those  on  whose  votes 
they  must  depend,  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  iheir  course  on  this  question  will  not  prevent 
them  from  receiving  the  support  of  a  majority  at 
home? 

We  fully  believe  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States  is  opposed  to  sla- 
very in  the  abstract.  They  believe  it  to  be  a  great 
evil,  and  they  would  be  glad  if  the  country  was 
rid  of  it :  but  in  the  free  States  they  neither  see, 
nor,  so  far  as  they  are  aware,  feel  its  evils.  Poli- 
tical party  feeling  takes  strong  hold  on  them, 
and  both  the  great  political  parties  have  striven  to 
put  slavery  out  of  their  pale.  When  called  on  to 
exercise  the  elective  franchise,  the  masses  too 
readily  follow  their  leaders,  without  inspecting 
very  narrowly  the  morals  and  upright  life  of  the 
candidates,  provided  they  promise  largely  to  pro- 
mote party  intcresis;  and  so  negative  is  the  feel- 
ing respecting  slavery  that  it  is  rarely  taken  into 
consideration  by  them,  or  the  question  enteriained, 
whether  those  asking  to  be  elected  will  attempt  to 
restrict  or  extend  it.  Were  the  principles  and 
feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  free 
States  what  they  should  be,  this  iudifl'erence  would 
not  exist.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Ct)mproniise,  as  it  is  called, 
will  arouse  the  true  friends  of  freedom  and  ol"the 
country,  lo  make  proper  exertions  to  bring  the 
people  to  think  and  act  aright  on  the  question. 
We  feel  no  disposilion  to  meddle  wiih  parly  poli- 
tics, and  have  relerred  to  thein  merely  because 
they  aflbrd  a  solution  of  the  enigma  |)reseuted  in 
ihe  scenes  which  have  been  enacting  tor  some 
weeks  past  at  the  seat  of  Government. 

The  Slave  power  is  undeniably  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  having  exceeded  beyond  all  expectalion, 
in  overturning  llie  barriers  lieiet.)lore  0|)posed  to 
its  sway,  it  is  already  boldly  demanding  another 
sacrifice  from  the  country,  lo  gratify  its  insatiable 
cravings,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  there 
IS  not  strength  of  principle  left  to  oppose  it  suc- 
c(;ssfully.  vVe  allude  to  the  projected  seizure  ol 
Cuba,  or  the  determined  altenipt  to  plunge  the 
country  into  war  with  Spam,  in  order  to  t)bt,iin 
llial  coveted  island. 

Wc  should  ihink  that  even  the  most  enthu- 
siastic admirers  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  must 
by  this  time  be  convinced  that  this  collosal  evil 


is  not  to  be  shaken  by  works  of  fiction ;  ar 
it  has  long  been  evident  that  unchristian  denui 
ciations  of  slaveholders,   and  propositions  fi 
violent   measures   against    slavery,  especiall 
when   mingled    with    infidel    sentiments,  an 
tirades  against  the  professors  of  religion  wh 
cannot  unite  in  such  measures,  tend  to  disgust  th  ' 
public  mind  with  the  subject,  and  repel  man  ( 
sober-minded  men,  who  do  not  sufficiently  discr 
minate  between  the  importance  of  the  cause  itse  ' 
and  the  unwise  course  of  many  who  profess  to  t 
its  especial  advocates,  from  giving  such  expres  [ 
sion  of  their  detestation  of  the  system,  as  woul  \ 
be  productive  of  permanent  effects.    We  thin 
the  events  that  are  transpiring  show  the  necessit ! 
for  renewed  zeal  on  the  part  of  ihe  friends  of  thi 
poor  slave,  and  instead  of  allowing  them  to  disl 
hearten,  and  paralize  their  efforts  for  his  benefi  j 
they  should  stimulate  to  greater  exertions; 
those  exertions  to  be  availing,  must  be  entereM, 
into  and  prosecuted  under  the  influence  of  thaP': 
wisdom  which  "  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  geci  ; 
tie  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  goo  j 
fruits."    Especially  does  it  become  the  member! 
of  our  religious  Society  to  keep  themselves  cleayj 
of  party  heats,  arising  out  of,  or  connected  wit!  Il 
the  political  strife  to  which  slavery  may  givi*' 
birth,  and  avoiding  all  "entangling  alliances' l1 
with  others,  seek  to  awaken  a  more  fervent  con 
cern  within  our  own  borders,  that  our  hands  maj 
be  made  and  kept  clean  of  the  sin  and  guilt,  iha 
in  respect  to  slavery  as  to  other  things,  attaches 
to  all  who  "  knowing  to  do  good,  doeth  it  not." 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

The  last  advices  from  Europe  are  by  the  steamshi] 
Franklin,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  10th  inst.  ' 

The  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war  on  the  Black  Set 
and  the  Danube,  are  of  bombardments,  destruction  o 
property,  and  loss  of  life.  No  event  of  importance 
likely  to  tend  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  blood; 
business,  has  taken  place.  The  apparent  success  ii 
the  recent  conflicts  is  with  the  Turks  and  their  allies. 

MEXICO. — The  war  between  Santa  Anna  and  Alva 
rez  still  continues.  Alvarez  at  last  accounts  appeare( 
to  be  successful. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  only  important  news  fron 
Washington,  is  the  final  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bil 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  ; — majority  13.  Thosi 
who  have  assisted  in  this  disgraceful  measure  will  bi 
remembered. 

Crops  throughout  the  country  generally  promise  well 
although  particular  kinds  in  some  places  are  likely  t( 
be  sliort.    The  fly  has  injured  the  wheat  in  a  few  spots 

Treaties  have  been  made  with  the  Indians,  by  whicl 
the  poor,  degraded,  and  diminishing  remnants  of  tribei 
have  ceded  new  tracts  of  land  to  the  United  States. 

I'l'iinsi/loania. — Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  152 

Ohio. — A  great  storm  on  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  IGtl 
inst.,  has  destroyed  the  suspension  bridge  at  Wheeling 

California. — Markets  dull, — produce  from  mines  good 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  thr 
Enstiliition,  will  meet  there,  on  Fourth-day,  the  7th  o 
next  nidnlh,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions,  meet  at  8  o'clock  thi 
same  morning; — the  Committee  on  Instruction,  on  th< 
preceding  evening,  at  7i  o'clock, — and  the  Visitinj 
Committee,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  3d  proximo 
TuoMAs  KiMUEB,  Clerk. 

Phihul.,  Fifth  mo.  20th,  1S53. 


DiKD,  on  tlic  10th  ultimo,  at  the  residence  of  her  brO' 
thcr,  Isaac  Jackson,  in  this  city,  Phebb  Jackson,  in  tbi 
77ih  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  the  Northern  Distrid 
Monthly  Meeting.  j 

 ,  of  pulmonary  disease,  on  the  6th  instant,  at  tb 

residence  of  his  father-in-law,  Joseph  Larken,  Georoi 
J.  S.MKDi.KV,  iu  the  33rd  year  of  his  age;  a  mciubor  0 
Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.    His  close  was  peaccfuf 
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BUTTONS. 


iicef 


A  humorous  and  whinnsical  writer  of  the  last 
bntury  entertained  his  readers  with  a  chapter  on 
utton-holes.    The  humour  of  the  conceit  lay  in 
iie  discrepancy  between  the  dignity  of  authorship 
nd  the  trifling  nature  of  the  subject.    A  button, 
1  familiar  and  figurative  phraseology,  with  some 
icliti|fus,  is  a  term  of  utter  disregard,  not  to  say  con- 
mpt ;  not  to  care  a  button  for  a  thing,  is  to  have 
0  care  at  all  about  it;  and  not  to  be  worth  a 
uUon,  is  to  be  utterly  worthless.    In  this  respect, 
in  a  multitude  of  others,  we  are  altogether 
ifferent  from  our  long-tailed  friends  the  Chinese, 
hose  respect  for  buttons  knows  no  limits,  seeing 
lat  their  claim  to  the  honour  and  reverence  of 
r  fellows  rests  upon  their  right  to  wear  them. 
.sjii™t',  independent  of  the  contempt  of  the  heedless 

i "Englishman  and  the  veneration  of  the  reverent 
hinese,  buttons  are  buttons ;  and  since  they  are 
everybody's  fingers'  ends  every  day  in  every- 
(.jjipdy's  life;  and  since  we  cannot  do  without  them, 
,,ljjp  what  we  will;  and  since,  above  ail,  they  form 
Ttebe  of  the  staple  productions  of  Birmingham, 
ill  1«  here  many  a  splendid  fortune  has  been  realized 
y  their  manufacture;  we  invite  the  reader  to 
j  ijiitton  up  his  coat  this  cold  morning  and  come 
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ong  with  us  to  see  them  made. 
Here  we  are  at  the  button  manufactory.  As 
11*1)6  metal  buttons  boast  of  the  greatest  antiquity, 
;e  must  attend  to  them  in  the  first  place.  The 
rst  process  of  manufacture,  which  consists  of 
reparing  the  metal — a  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc 
-casting  it  in  flat  moulds,  and  then  rolling  it  to 
ae  required  thinness  in  a  rolling-mill,  the  reader 
rill  suppose  to  have  been  already  gone  through, 
jhe  metal,  rolled  into  strips  of  about  five  feet  in 
fcngth,  and  as  many  inches  in  width,  has  now  to 
?  cut  into  circular  blanks,  A  female,  seated  at 
small  hand-press,  holds  the  strip  of  metal  in  one 
Jliand  and  the  handle  of  the  press  in  the  other ;  she 
'[lifts  the  metal  and  depresses  the  punch  some 
i>irty  or  forty  times  in  a  minute,  and  every  time 
"blank"  or  disc  of  metal  is  cut  from  the  strip 
lad  falls  into  a  drawer  beneath.  JNow  the  blanks 
1U3  cut  are  so  sharp  round  the  edges  that  they 
'ould  lacerate  the  fingers;  the  next  process, 
lerefore,  is  to  give  them  a  round  edge,  which  is 
one  by  a  young  girl  seated  at  a  table,  who,  turn- 
ig  the  handle  of  a  machine  contrived  for  the 
urpose,  forces  the  blanks  to  revolve  between  two 
tee!  plates  having  concave  edges,  which,  press- 
ig  with  great  force  upon  them  in  their  passage, 
npart  a  round  edge  to  the  button.  If  the  button, 
istead  of  being  a  common  flat  button,  is  to  have 


a  convex  surface,  it  has  now  to  be  subjected  to 
pressure  from  a  press  armed  with  a  polished  con- 
cave surface.  This  is  done  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity, as  indeed  are  all  the  operations  of  the 
hand-press,  the  use  of  which  is  universal  in  Bir- 
mingham. It  is  by  means  of  the  hand-press  that 
the  various  devices  we  see  on  metal  buttons  are 
impressed  on  their  surfaces,  such  as  ornamental 
borders,  anchors,  masonic  emblems,  thistles,  &c., 
&c.,  as  well  as  the  makers'  names.  The  press 
has  only  to  be  armed  with  the  appropriate  dies, 
which  are  changeable  at  pleasure,  and  the  work 
proceeds  with  characteristic  rapidity.  Some  but- 
tons, which  are  stamped  with  deeper-cut  dies,  or 
have  to  receive  impressions  on  both  sides,  require 
extra  force  of  pressure,  and  these  are  stamped  by 
men.  Again,  a  vast  proportion  of  metal  buttons, 
particularly  of  the  larger  kind,  are  hollow,  being 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  metal,  one  called  the  shell 
and  the  other  the  bottom.  These  are  known  as 
shell-buttons,  a  term  probably  due  to  the  shape  of 
the  larger  of  the  two  pieces  of  metal,  which,  after 
it  is  cut  from  the  strip  in  the  shape  of  a  flat  disc, 
passes  through  another  press,  by  which  it  is  trans- 
formed into  a  kind  of  miniature  saucer,  wiih  its 
edge  raised  all  round  ready  to  overlap  the  bot- 
tom. The  two  parts  are  brought  into  permanent 
contact  by  a  single  pressure,  the  overlapping  edge 
clasping  the  smaller  piece  in  its  circular  embrace. 

The  button  has  now  to  be  shanked.  The  shanks 
are  bought  from  the  shank-maker,  who  can  sup- 
ply them  cheaper  than  the  button-maker  can  make 
them.  The  shanking  is  performed  hy  a  woman, 
who,  laying  the  buttons  on  their  backs,  places  the 
shanks  in  the  centi-e  of  each,  retaining  them  in 
their  places  by  small  iron  clasps  or  springs;  she 
now  touches  the  part  where  the  shank  and  button 
unite,  with  a  little  solder,  and  when  a  batch  of 
them  are  thus  prepared  they  are  exposed  in  an 
oven  to  a  heat  which  melts  the  solder,  and  the 
work  is  done. 

The  next  process  to  be  considered  is  the  silver- 
ing, and  after  that  the  gilding.  The  silvering  is 
thus  managed  :  the  buttons  are  first  very  summa- 
rily and  efficiently  cleansed  by  immersion  in  an 
acid  solution  ;  they  are  then  put  into  a  large  earth- 
en pan  along  with  a  mixture  of  common  salt, 
ci'eam  of  tartar,  and  silver,  and  probably  some- 
thing else ;  here  they  are  violently  dashed  and 
jumbled  and  shaken  about  for  some  minutes,  at 
the  termination  of  which  violent  usage  they  glisten 
in  all  the  splendour  of  new  coin,  being  completely 
coated  with  silver  in  every  part.  The  gilding  is 
a  more  complicated  ceremony,  as  well  as  a  more 
expensive  one ;  it  may  be  thus  briefly  described : 
the  buttons  to  be  gilt,  being  first  properly  cleansed 
in  the  way  above  alluded  to,  are  thrown  into  a 
vessel  of  what  is  called  "  quickwater,"  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  mercury;  the  mercury  precipitates 
upon  the  metal  and  gives  the  buttons  a  whitish 
appearance.  They  are  now,  when  dry,  ready 
for  the  operation  of  the  gilder,  generally  a  female, 
who  applies  the  gold  to  the  parts  to  be  gilded  by 
means  of  a  brush  dipped  into  a  kind  of  paste, 
formed  of  mercury  and  gold-leaf  mixed  in  certain 
proportions,  at  a  moderate  heat.  A  number  ol 
them  are  now  shaken  together  in  a  bag  to  remove 
any  excess  of  mercury,  and  are  then  put  into  a 


kind  of  pan,  in  which  they  are  subjected  to  the 
heat  of  a  small  furnace,  in  which  the  mercury 
evaporates,  and  the  button  assumes  its  golden 
dress.  This  latter  process,  when  the  button  is  a 
superior  article,  is  a  very  careful  one,  and  re- 
quires continual  watching  by  the  manipulator, 
who  removes  the  buttons  one  or  two  at  a  time 
when  they  are  sufficiently  baked.  Formerly,  the 
mercury  used  in  gilding  was  wasted  and  lost; 
but  now,  by  a  skilful  arrangement  of  the  flues,  it 
is  condensed,  collected,  and  used  again:  by  this 
ingenious  invention  there  is  not  only  a  saving  in 
the  expense  of  manufacture,  but  the  serious  dan- 
ger  to  the  health  of  the  operative  from  the  inhala- 
tion of  volatilized  mercury  is  obviated. 

Most  buttons  which  undergo  gilding  require 
burnishing;  this,  the  finishing  process,  is  accom- 
plished in  the  lathe,  and  of  course  is  the  work  of 
a  man,  occasionally  assisted  by  a  boy  to  turn  the 
wheel.  Taking  the  buttons  in  his  left  hand,  he 
inserts  one  in  the  hollow  of  a  chuck  turned  to  fit 
it ;  an  agreeable  half-musical  twang  is  heard  as 
he  applies  the  polishing  blood-stone  to  the  rapidly 
revolving  surface,  and  in  a  few  seconds  a  deep 
and  brilliant  polish  is  produced. 

In  describing  the  above  processes,  we  have  re- 
ferred merely  to  such  buttons  as  form  the  staple 
of  the  manufacturer.  The  reader  is  not  to  sup- 
pose that  the  capabilities  of  the  art  end  here. 
Buttons  may  be  had  at  any  price  which  the  wearer 
may  choose  to  pay  for  them  ;  he  may  employ  the 
first  artists  in  the  land  in  designing,  and  pay  large 
sums  for  die-sinking,  and  may  sport  a  button 
worth  five  pounds  if  he  choose.  We  were  shown 
patterns  exquisite  in  design  and  perfect  in  work- 
manship, and  which,  as  specimens  of  art,  were 
worthy  to  figure  in  the  collections  of  the  medallist. 

But  it  is  now  many  years  ago  since  the  manu- 
facture of  metal  buttons  received  almost  a  fatal 
blow  from  the  hand  of  fashion  ;  the  brass  and  o-ilt 
buttons  of  our  boyish  days,  which  we  were  so 
pleased  to  wear,  and  still  more  pleased  to  cut 
Irom  our  coat  and  use  in  the  play-ground,  have 
almost  totally  disappeared  from  the  attire  of  boy 
and  man,  and  have  given  place  to  the  cloth-cov- 
ered or  Florentine  button,  the  manufacture  of 
which  next  demands  our  notice. 

We  have  all  seen  tailors  occasionally  employed 
in  covering  horn  buttons  with  cloth  by  means  of 
needle  and  thread.  This  would  appear  to  be  the 
simplest  form  of  the  Florentine  button  ;  but  thoutrh 
millions  of  covered  buttons  are  made  monthly  in 
Birmingham,  the  needle  and  thread  have  nothing 
to  do  in  the  business,  and  only  come  into  play 
when  the  goods  are  finished  and  have  to  be  sewn 
on  cards  or  coloured  paper  for  sale.  It  is  the 
hand-press,  with  its  magical  punches,  tools,  and 
fittings,  that,  in  the  hands  of  young  females,  ac- 
complishes nearly  the  whole  of  the  work.  At 
the  factory  of  Messrs.  Elliott,  in  Frederick-street, 
having  climbed  a  narrow  staircase,  we  are  ushered 
into  a  long  room,  where  amid  the  prattle  of  chil- 
dren  and  the  occasional  singing  of  a  merry  tune, 
a  small  army  of  young  females  are  seated  at  the 
presses  and  actively  engaged  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  manufacture.  Here  one  is  rain- 
ing a  shower  of  the  blanks  which  form  the  upper 
side  of  the  button  into  the  drawer  beneath  the 
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press  punching  them  out  of  the  metal  sheet  at  the 
rate  perliaps  of  filiy  a  minute;  another,  with 
almost  equal  rapidity,  transforms  the  flat  circles 
intc^hells  with  raised  rims  ;  a  third  is  cutting  the 
bottoms,  each  of  which  has  a  perforation  with  a 
serrated  edge  in  the  centre;  a  fourth  cuts  out  the 
thick  paper  puffing  which  is  to  fill  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  pieces  of  metal ;  a  fifth  cuts  the  fine 
silken  texture  or  woven  pattern  which  covers  the 
outer  surface;  and  a  sixth  the  piece  of  coarse 
black  canvass  which  goes  between  the  paper  puff- 
ing and  the  perforated  bottom,  and  which  is  pre- 
vented from  lieing  drawn  forth  by  the  tug  of  the 
tailors' thread  by  means  of  the  serrated  edge  which 
grips  it  fast — an  ingenious  contrivance  patented  by 
Mr.  Elliott,  The  fixing  firmly  together  of  these 
five  pieces  which  go  to  form  the  button  is  accom- 
plished by  the  instantaneous  pressure  which  they 
undergo  in  a  steel  matrix,  into  which  the  operator 
places  them  in  proper  order,  and  then,  by  a  touch 
of  the  lever,  they  are  combined  in  a  perfect  button, 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  sever  without 
destroying  them  all.  This  last  operation  appears 
to  a  stranger  a  complete  piece  of  jugglery,  and  it 
is  not  without  the  trouble  of  some  serious  thought 
upon  the  matter  that  the  mind  obtains  a  clue  as 
to  the  means  by  which  it  is  effected.  The  result 
is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the  ingenious  con- 
struction of  ihe  minute  implements  brought  to 
bear  so  forcibly  upon  the  different  materials. 

We  have  above  described  the  manufacture  of 
one,  the  commonest  kind  of  Florentine  buttons; 
but  in  this  extensive  establishment,  where  little 
less  than  a  thousand  hands  are  employed,  an  im- 
mense variety  of  buttons  bearing  the  same  generic 
designation,  but  differing  widely  in  shape,  size, 
and  cost  of  production,  are  made.  Some  are  flat, 
s6me  convex,  some  round,  some  elliptic  in  form; 
some  are  covered  with  exquisite  patterns  woven 
at  Spitalfields  or  Kidderminster,  some  with  plain 
and  some  with  figured  textures ;  others  again  are 
globular,  and  others  cone-shaped  ;  some  are  de- 
signed to  project  like  flower-buds,  and  some  to 
droop  pendent  in  the  form  of  acorns.  Such  an 
extensive  variety  in  the  goods  produced  must 
necessarily  imply  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
modes  ol  operation  ;  but  the  principle  of  pressure 
in  the  hand-press  is  perhaps  the  basis  of  the  whole 
industrial  |)rocess,  with  some  few  exceptions,  and 
it  may  well  be  some  very  important  modifications. 
We  were  struck  with  the  remarkable  beauty  ol 
some  of  the  designs  woven  at  Spilalfii  Ids  for  but- 
ton coverings,  as  well  as  by  the  singular  and  in- 
genious economy  practised  by  the  weavers,  who 
contrive  to  leave  the  spaces  between  the  button 
patterns,  which  are  woven  in  pieces  many  yards 
in  length  and  half  a  yard  wide,  uncovered  by  any 
portion  ol'  the  silken  web.  This  rigid  economy 
is  carried  out  in  the  whole  business  of  button 
making  ;  the  scra[)s  of  metal  being  returned  to  the 
furnace,  and  even  the  shreds  of  punched  pa|)er  to 
the  paper-mdi. 

Shirt  buttons  and  buttons  for  ladies'  use,  wi)ich 
are  manufactured  at  this  establishment  in  prodi- 
gious quantities — as  many  as  from  forty  to  fifiy 
thousand  gross  of  one  kind  having  been  produced 
in  a  sit)glo  week — are  made  by  a  process  analo- 
gous  to  that  above  detailed.  The  chief  difference 
would  appear  to  be,  iliat  the  metal  used  is  finer, 
undergoes  a  |)rocess  of  purification,  and  is  cut  into 
rings  instead  of  Hat  circles  ;  ilii  ro  are  other  minor 
differences  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  no- 
tice. They  are  made  with  a  ra|)idily  which 
exceeds  thought  and  baflles  observation  ;  a  round 
number  of  children  are  employed,  whose  main 
occupation  is  to  place  the  several  parts  of  a  but- 
ton together  prcpurulory  to  tlieir  permanent  union 
in  the  press.    A  considerable  number  of  females 


are  employed,  in  a  separate  chamber,  in  sewing 
with  the  needle  the  linen  buttons  on  coloured  pa- 
per in  squares  of  a  gross  each,  after  which  they 
arc  consigned  to  the  dealers. 

We  must  glance  now  for  a  few  moments  at  the 
manufacture  of  pearl  buttons,  in  the  making  of 
which  above  two  thousand  persons  are  engaged  in 
Birmingham.  The  mother-of-pearl,  of  which  they 
are  made,  is  a  substance  secreted  by  the  large 
oysters  of  the  Indian  seas;  it  is  bought  by  the  ton 
in  the  London  market,  and  taken  to  Birmingham 
to  be  wrought.  The  first  operation,  after  cleans- 
ing the  shell,  is  cutting  the  blanks,  which  is  done 
by  a  tubular  saw  worked  in  a  lathe  ;  they  are  then 
rasped  flat  on  one  side,  and  afterwards  turned  in 
the  lathe  to  the  required  pattern.  If  they  have  to 
be  drilled  for  shirt  buttons,  this  process  is  per- 
formed by  women,  by  means  of  a  drill  fixed  in 
the  lathe.  In  many  pearl  buttons  a  shank  of  me- 
tal is  inserted.  As  neither  solder  nor  any  adhe- 
sive composition  can  be  used,  an  ingenious  device 
is  resorted  to  :  the  shank  is  split  below  its  ring  into 
the  form  of  an  inverted  v,  thus  a  ;  the  turner  now 
cuts,  at  the  back  of  the  button,  a  hole  much  wider 
at  the  bottom  than  at  the  orifice ;  he  inserts  the 
shank  at  the  aperture,  and  a  sharp  tap  of  the 
hammer  causes  the  A-shaped  wire  to  spread  out 
flat,  and  shank  and  bottom  are  inseparably  fas- 
tened together.  The  next  process  is  the  polishing 
with  soap  and  rotten-stone,  which  is  also  done  in 
the  lathe.  Pearl  buttons  are  made  of  all  sizes, 
from  that  of  a  child's  fist,  as  seen  on  the  shaggy 
great-coat  of  a  sportsman,  to  that  of  a  small  pea. 

Besides  the  buttons  already  noticed,  there  is  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  fancy  articles,  which  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  describe. 
Many  of  these  are  made  of  coloured  glass,  in  con- 
junction with  metallic  knobs  or  ornaments;  some 
are  exceedingly  beautiful  in  design,  others  alto- 
gether as  old  and  whimsical.  Not  a  few  of  these 
varieties  are  made  at  a  cost  at  which  no  manufac- 
turer who  had  to  pay  wages  could  produce  them. 
The  trade  in  Jhese  fancy  descriptions  of  goods  is 
in  the  hands  of  numbers  of  small  independent  mas- 
ters, with  whom  it  would  be  hopeless  for  the  capi- 
talist to  compete.  The  existence  of  these  small 
masters,  who  are  technically  denominated  "gar- 
ret-masters," is  an  anomaly  in  the  working  world. 
They  are  a  singular  class  of  beings,  who  j)refer 
their  personal  freedom  to  every  other  considera- 
tion, and  will  submit  to  every  deprivation  except 
that  of  liberty.  The  regular  toil  of  the  journeyman 
under  the  master's  eye,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
workshop,  are  more  hateful  to  them  than  the  low- 
est poverty.  Rather  than  enter  the  workshop,  they 
will  labour  at  their  own  miserable  homes  lor  half 
the  remuneration  of  the  regular  journeyman  ;  and, 
as  a  body,  they  have  done  more  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  labour  in  many  departments  of  manufac- 
ture than  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  market  or  the 
strikes  of  the  artisans.  They  are  always  to  be 
found  in  numbers  in  large  cities.  There  can  be 
little  short  of  five  thousand  of  these,  working  under 
price  at  dilFerent  trades,  in  the  city  and  subui  bs  of 
London.  Nearly  every  department  of  industry 
suffers  from  tlieir  practices;  that  of  the  cabinet- 
makers, perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other. 
It  is  sad  to  be  forced  to  add,  though  it  is  what 
might  be  expected,  that  generally  they  are  the 
most  demoralized  class  of  the  industrial  community. 

Satcclust  used  as  Manure  for  Orchards. — A 
year  last  fall  1  hauled  a  load  of  old  rotten  sawdust 
and  threw  it  around  my  young  apple  trees.  My 
neighbour,  over  the  way,  is  one  of  those  charac- 
ters who  plod  on  in  the  same  old  track  that  his 
father  and  grandfather  did,  believing  that  they 
knew  all,  and  more  too.    My  neigiibour  said  if  I 


put  sawdust  around  my  trees,  I  would  surely  ki 
them.  He  said  he  put  manure  around  some  i 
his  trees,  and  killed  them,  I  told  him  I  woul 
risk  it,  "  any  how." 

I  put  fresh  stable  manure  around  one  row,  an 
sawdust  around  the  next;  around  another  row 
put  leached  ashes;  and  the  remainder  of  th 
orchard  I  manured  with  well-rotted  barn-yar 
manure,  and  in  the  spring  spread  it  well,  an 
planted  the  ground  with  corn  and  potatoes.  Th 
result  was,  many  trees  grew  very  luxuriantl] 
but  the  trees  wliere  the  sawdust  was  grew  th 
best,  the  bark  being  smoother,  and  the  trees  ha 
a  healthier  appearance,  I  will  also  state  thf 
part  of  the  orchard  planted  in  potatoes,  grei 
greatly  better  than  that  part  planted  with  cori 
The  soil  was  clay  loam. — Farmer  and  Visitor, 

— ^  

For  "The  Friend." 

A  RIGHT  CONCERN. 

In  our  business  and  various  domestic  relation 
we  find  the  necessity  of  continual  care  that  nothin 
essential  may  be  neglected  which  might  involy 
in  perplexity  or  serious  loss  :  negligence  or  »  war 
of  diligence  is  often  fraught  not  only  with  disap 
pointment,  but  disastrous  consequences  in  th 
future.  Domestic  tranquillity  and  quietude  d€ 
pend  very  much  upon  the  vigilance  of  each  mem 
ber  of  the  family,  in  regard  to  their  individue 
duties  in  striving  for  the  general  welfare,  and  fo 
each  other's  good  and  preservation  in  ever 
sense. 

Our  spiritual  happiness  is  no  less  dependen 
upon  a  proper  exercise  and  concern  of  mind,  the 
everything  may  receive  its  appropriate  atlentioi 
at  the  right  and  seasonable  time.  As  in  our  out 
ward  concerns  it  is  requisite  to  perform  the  sev£ 
ral  divisions  of  labour  in  their  proper  course  t 
bring  about  profitable  results,  so  in  matters  a( 
pertaining  to  the  household  of  faith,  it  is  of  sti 
greater  importance  that  they  receive  due  attentioi 
as  they  are  clearly  shown  to  require  our  seriou 
and  solemn  consideration  ;  for  as  secular  busines 
requires  diligence  to  make  it  profitable,  so  doe 
our  Christian  work  require  a  lively  concern  t 
render  it  prosperous,  that  the  welfare  of  the  whoi 
family  of  religious  fellowship,  either  collective! 
or  individually  may  neither  be  neglected,  nor  an 
of  the  members  deprived  of  that  help  or  encou; 
agement  in  their  heavenward  way  which  we  ma 
be  enabled  to  impart. 

But  instead  of  our  outward  affairs  from  thei 
imperative  claim  upon  our  attention,  being  pei 
mitted  entirely  to  absorb  the  mind,  the  necessitj 
of  these  merely  sublunary  concerns  ought  forcibll 
to  stimulate  us  to  the  still  more  urgent  considerf|i| 
tion  of  our  spiritual  welfare,  and  that  of  our  bA 
loved  fellow  travellers  through  this  vale  of  tear  J 
As  the  heart  is  devoutly  fixed  upon  the  unfailinBf. 
Source  of  all  our  sure  mercies,  with  an  honest  coi|  ' 
corn  to  elFcct  every  holy  requiring,  1  believe  wi 
shall  not  only  become  recipients  of  Divine  regar  ^ 
and  condescension  in  respect  to  temporal  bless 
ings,  but  shall  be  instructed  so  to  walk  and  laboi 
in  the  church  of  Christ  as  to  secure  our  ow 
peace,  as  well  as  to  be  an  availing  assistance  an, 
consolation  to  others,  by  extending  the  helpin 
hand  in  some  way  or  other,  while  passing  throug 
this  probationary  scene. 

By  endeavouring  thus  to  live,  the  influence  wi 
not  be  confined  within  the  precincts  of  the  Sociul; 
to  which  we  belong,  but  I'rom  the  savoury  live 
and  guarded  conduct  of  the  members,  the  joyfu 
appeal  would  arise,  "  Come  taste  and  see  thf 
the  Lord  is  good ;"  and  by  dwelling  under  thi 
righteous  concern,  the  most  desirable  result  ma; 
be  brought  about,  which  can  be  conceived  in  thi 
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late  of  existence,  "  that  others  by  our  good  works 
hich  they  shall  behold,  may  glorify  God  in  the 
ly  of  visitation." 

New  York,  Fifth  mo.,  1854. 


Numerical  Laws  of  the  Sexes. — The  last  census 
jvelopes  some  curious  facts.  It  fixes  the  nume- 
cal  law  of  the  sexes  thus  : — 

1.  There  are  more  males  than  females  born,  by 
)OUt  4  per  cent. 

2.  At  20  years  of  age  this  preponderance  is 
itirely  lost,  and  there  are  more  females  than 
lales. 

3.  At  40  years,  the  balance  is  again  the  other 
ay,  and  there  are  more  males  than  females. 

4.  At  70  the  sexes  are  about  even,  and  the  ulli- 
ate  age  of  the  human  being  is  reached  without 
ly  decided  advantage  to  either  sex. 
Between  70  and  100  years  of  age,  there  are 

5,311  more  white  women  than  there  are  males, 
3ing  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num 
r.    Beyond  the  age  of  40  years,  the  probabili 
2S  of  longevity  are  much  greater  for  American 
omen  than  for  men.    This  contrasts  singularly 
ith  the  fact,  that  the  physique  (relatively)  of 
merican  women  is  inferior  to  that  of  American 
len.    That  fact,  as  is  shown,  however,  tells  tre- 
lendously  on  women  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
0,  when  their  mortality  is  very  great. 
The  longevity  of  some  women  is  very  extraor- 
nary.    There  are  four  hundred  and  thirty  Ame- 
can  women  above  100  years  of  age. 
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4  REPORT  ON  BOOKS. 

:niii  \om  the  Minutes  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing,  1854 

The  meeting  taking  into  consideration  the  im 
"'J  ortance  of  spreading  the  approved  writings  of 
fiends,  for  the  information  of  others,  by  which 
ar  principles  and  testimonies  may  be  more  ex 
nsively  diffused,  directs  that  an  abstract  of  the 
eport  of  the  Book  Committee  on  that  subject, 
lay  be  placed  in  the  Extracts  ;  and  it  is  the  de- 
'"flre  of  this  meeting  that  Friends  may  seek  out 
'  'uitable  persons  in  their  neighbourhoods,  to  whom 
ley  can  advantageously  hand  those  works,  as 
yell  as  to  encourage  the  reading  of  them  in  their 
'wn  families. 
The  abstract  of  the  Report  is  as  follows  : 
During  the  year  ending  Fourth  month  1st, 
854,  there  were  sold  from  the  bookstore  seven 
lundred  and  ninety-eight  books,  and  thirteen  hun- 
I*  !red  and  sixty  pamphlets,  and  gratuitously  dis- 
■H.ibuted  five  hundred  and  eleven  books,  and  five 

lundred  and  thirty-two  pamphlets. 
' '    In  this  year,  "  No  Cross  No  Crown,"  by  Wil- 
am  Penn,  has  been  stereotyped,  and  will  form  a 
jaluable  addition  to  our  stock  of  stereotype  plates, 
"  ■  1;  being  a  work  eminently  calculated  to  promote 
jital  religion,  and  well  adapted  lor  circulation 
'tnong  all  Christian  professors. 
In  the  gratuitous  distribution,  supplies  of  books 
I  ,nd  pamphlets  have  been  furnished  as  follows, 
*  iz,,  to  eight  libraries  belonging  to,  or  under  care 
*'  T  Preparative  Meetings  in  this  Yearly  Meeting — 
'  '3  West-town  Boarding-School ;  Moorestown  Li- 
I'-irary,  under  care  of  an  association  of  Friends; 
"••  iie  Hospital  for  Lunatics,  at  Utica,  New  York, 
jr  the  use  of  the  officers,  attendants,  &c. ;  to  the 
jibrary  of  the  Coloured  Institute;  to  a  First-day 
khool  Library  ;  to  a  School  Library,  in  Jamaica, 
Vest  Indies  ;  to  the  Philadelphia  Library  ;  to  per- 
ons  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  and  to  some  inquir- 
ng  individuals  in  Virginia.    Gratuitous  distribu- 
ion  has  also  been  made  to  persons  resident  in  the 
vestern  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Maryland, 
llchigan,  Ohio,  Washington,  D.  C,  Mississippi, 


California,  Canada  East,  and  Newfoundland. 
Books  and  pamphlets  in  German  have  been  pre- 
sented to  persons  reading  that  language,  residing 
in  different  parts  of  this  and  adjoining  States.  Ten 
copies  of  "  Barclay's  Apology"  have  also  been 
furnished  to  individuals  occupying  the  station  of 
ministers  in  other  religious  societies. 

The  books  and  pamphlets  thus  distributed  have 
been  widely  disseminated,  and  beside  the  interest 
and  inquiry  awakened  by  them  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  received  them,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  will  serve  to  spread  among  others  a 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the 
gospel,  as  held  by  Friends. 

The  establishment  of  libraries  within  the  limits 
of  Preparative  or  Monthly  Meetings,  alluded  to  in 
our  last  report,  has,  we  are  glad  to  find,  received 
attention  in  several  neighbourhoods,  and  we  do 
not  doubt  a  benefit  will  be  derived  therefrom,  cor- 
responding with  the  efforts  to  spread  and  to  pro- 
mote the  reading  of  the  approved  writings  of 
Friends  among  the  members,  and  others  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired, 
that  those  of  our  members  who  have  engaged  in 
this  good  work  will  be  encouraged  to  persevere 
in  it,  and  that  others  who  have  not  yet  put  their 
hands  thereto,  will  feel  its  importance,  and  no 
longer  manifest  a  lack  of  that  lively  zeal  in  the 
furtherance  of  it,  which,  if  awakened,  would  en- 
sure success. 

Every  year  accumulates  evidence  of  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  establishment  and  continu- 
ance of  the  Bookstore,  as  a  place  to  which  resort 
may  at  all  times  be  had,  by  our  own  members 
and  others,  to  procure  the  writings  of  Friends  ap- 
proved by  the  Society.  There  are  many  belong- 
ing to  other  denominations,  who,  dissatisfied  with 
their  formality,  and  anxious  for  a  more  spiritual 
religion,  are  desirous  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  views  of  Friends,  and  willing  to  read  such 
works  as  may  come  into  their  hands  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  of  great  importance  there  should  be 
a  place  of  ready  access  for  such  as  these,  where 
they  can  be  supplied  with  works  calculated  to 
give  them  correct  information  respecting  our  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies;  and  that  our  own  mem- 
bers should  have  the  opportunity  to  procure 
readily  for  themselves  and  families,  those  valuable 
works  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 

The  continued  increase  in  the  distribution  of 
books  and  pamphlets  from  the  Depository,  by 
sale  or  otherwise,  which  has  occurred  from  year 
to  year,  indicates  a  growing  relish  for  the  kind  of 
reading  which  they  afTord,  and  while  it  gives 
ground  for  encouragement,  in  the  belief  that  the 
concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  being  measur- 
ably answered,  it  likewise  shows  the  necessity 
for  keeping  up  a  stock  sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
demands  that  may  be  made  upon  it. 

For  "The  Friend." 

EMIGRATION. 

"A  good  man's  steps  are  ordered  by  the  Lord." 

If  we  are  happily  preserved  in  a  stale  of  watch- 
fulness unto  prayer,  desiring  above  all  things  to 
be  faithful  to  our  God,  in  that  sphere  in  which  it 
is  his  will  we  should  move,  the  mind  will  be  kept 
from  improper  anxiety  as  to  our  location  in  the 
world.  Feeling  in  our  measure  as  David  did 
when  he  said,  "  Lord  I  have  loved  the  habitation 
of  thine  house  and  the  place  where  thine  honour 
dwelleth,"  we  shall  be  favoured  through  the  in- 
shining  of  Divine  light,  to  see  when  it  may  be 
consistent  with  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Faiher  to 
change  our  residence.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  for 
want  of  stability  in  the  Truth,  and  a  godly  care 
to  consult  the  holy  oracle,  many  have  suffered 


themselves  to  become  unsettled  by  the  very  flat- 
tering prospects  presented  of  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  removing  to  the  far  west.  Those  to 
whom  the  subject  is  presented,  and  who  may 
think  of  going,  should  individually  seriously  in- 
quire. Shall  I  in  so  doing  be  fixed  in  my  proper 
place  ?  have  I  received  sufficiently  clear  evidence 
that  He  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being,  orders  my  steps  thither?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  He  whose  will  is  our  sanctification, 
and  who  divideth  to  every  man  severally  as  he 
will,  of  the  gifts  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  occupied 
until  He  come,  has  an  undoubted  right  to  have  the 
ordering  of  all  the  members  of  his  household  ;  and 
if  these  are  only  humble  enough  and  failhful 
enough  to  his  voice  inwardly  revealed,  they  will 
avoid  all  miscarriage,  and  be  kept  in  their  proper 
places,  to  God's  honour,  the  benefit  and  comfort 
of  the  church,  and  their  own  peace. 

We  may  by  sufTering  the  perishing  things  of 
the  world  to  gain  the  ascendency  in  our  affections, 
give  way  to  unsetilement,  and  change  our  resi- 
dence, when  we  have  no  better  motives  to  base 
our  movements  upon,  than  the  desire  of  increas- 
ing our  wealth.  Some  may  strive  to  satisfy 
themselves  with  the  excuse,  that  it  is  lawful  for 
them  to  endeavour  to  get  land  to  settle  their  chiU 
dren  upon,  and  argue  that  by  selling  their  farms 
in  the  more  populous  part  of  the  country,  and 
going  to  the  West,  where  land  is  cheap,  they  can 
accomplish  that  desirable  object.  With  all  the 
excuses  that  can  be  adduced,  we  cannot  exonerate 
ourselves  from  the  awful  responsibility  that  at- 
taches to  those  who  believe  that  all  our  steps,  if 
we  are  the  Lord's  children,  must  be  ordered  by 
him.  It  must  indeed,  be  a  very  serious  thing  for 
members  of  our  religious  Society  to  remove  from 
meetings  and  neighbourhoods  where  they  might 
continue  through  Divine  assistance,  serviceable 
in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Truth  and  right- 
eousness in  the  earth.  If  the  movements  of  any 
have  been  without  the  sanction  of  the  blessed 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  they  may  place  themselves 
in  positions  wherein  their  services  may  in  great 
measure  be  lost  to  the  church,  greatly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  meetings  from  whence  they  re- 
move, and  likewise  of  those  within  the  limits  of 
which  they  settle.  A  rapid  emigration  of  Friends 
to  any  particular  country  or  qeighbourhood,  par- 
ticularly when  the  greater  part  have  no  better 
motive  for  their  movements,  than  to  add  to  their 
hundreds  or  their  thousands,  is  rather  to  be 
dreaded  than  rejoiced  at. 

The  great  unsettlement  among  Friends  in  some 
places,  is  cause  of  much  concern,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  its  injurious  effects  will  be  felt  by  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  Society  where  it  prevails.  Asv 
removals  from  one  country  to  another  are  often 
attended  with  deleterious  results  to  the  young, 
through  the  dissolution  of  old,  and  the  forming 
of  new  acquaintances  and  associations,  parents 
and  those  who  have  the  care  of  children,  ought 
seriously  to  remember  the  responsibilities  which 
rest  upon  them,  in  exposing  their  children  to 
needless  perils. 

Those  who  have  but  limited  means,  and  large 
families  growing  up  around  them,  have  their  dif- 
ficulties, and  may  sometimes  find  their  atten- 
tion turned  towards  the  new  land  of  the  West, 
where  they  think  they  might  be  able  to  procure 
a  little  settlement  to  raise  their  interesting  charge 
upon.  Even  under  such  circumstances  as  these 
there  is  great  need  of  seeking  for  wisdom  of  Him 
who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth 
not,  whose  is  ihe  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof, 
and  who  can  bless  or  blast  at  his  pleasure. 

Parents  who  are  duly  concerned  lor  the  wel- 
fare of  their  beloved  offspring,  will  ever  feel  it 
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their  duty  to  seek  for  them  the  blessing  of  hea- 
ven which  maketli  truly  rich,  and  whereunto  no 
sorrow  is  added.  This,  if  ihey  are  happily  fa- 
voured to  oblain  it,  is  a  treasure  far  greater  than 
anytliing  this  world  can  afl'ord.  Were  all  our 
members  concerned  to  carry  out  this  safe  and 
consistent  view  of  the  subject,  wailing  for  the 
lii;ht  of  Divine  approbation  to  shine  upon  their 
paths,  I  believe  there  would  be  far  less  unsettle- 
nient  and  moving  I'rom  one  part  of  the  land  to 
another.  The  Divine  blessing  would  attend  those 
who  were  faithful  to  the  Lord's  direction,  and  a 
growth  and  establishment  in  the  unchangeable 
Truth  would  be  realized  by  them,  true  peace  of 
mind  would  be  secured,  the  strength  and  settle- 
ment of  the  church  would  be  promoted,  and  the 
kingdom  of  our  dear  Redeemer  advanced  in  the 
earth. 

Oliio,  Fifth  month,  1854. 


Selected. 


LIFT  UP  THE  CROSS. 
Lift  up  the  cross,  when  in  thy  way 

Some  painful  duty  lies  undone; 
If  thou  art  His  who  bore  its  load, 

Thou  mayst  not  the  commandment  shun. 
Lift  up  the  cross,  and  teach  the  world — 

AVhich  still  professions  may  condemn — 
Thy  burning  words  and  signs  of  love 

Have  more  than  words  and  signs  in  them. 

Lift  up  the  cross,  if  low  in  dust 

lis  glories  by  the  foe  are  trailed, 
Though  faint  and  faltering,  be  the  first 

To  lift  it  when  the  siroii//  have  failed  ; 
Lift  up  the  cross  that  men  may  see, 

Thoiigh  all  forsake  in  peril's  hour, 
There's  one  that 's  true  and  on/y  he 

Js  so  who  knows  and  trusts  ils  power. 

Lift  up  the  cross  my  wearied  soul 

That  o'er  the  task  bas  lingered  long; 
Thou  fearest — nay,  thou  shalt  not  die, 

For  those  who  touch  i/tis  Ark  are  strong. 
Lift  up  the  cross,  and  lift  it  high  ; 

Its  holy  peace  looks  gently  down; 
Hark  to  the  call  to  win  or  die  I 

Now  for  the  cross,  behold  the  crown  1 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  tlie  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

THOMAS  LLOYD. 

Tiie  aposlle  declares  to  the  Corinthians,  "  For 
ye  see  your  calling  brethren,  how  that  not  many 
wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  are  called  ;  but  God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  llie  world  to  confound  the  wise; 
and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
lo  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty  ;  and 
base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are 
despised  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which 
are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are:  that 
no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence."  Although 
the  Truth  be  now,  as  it  was  then,  yet  liirough 
the  powerful  visitations  of  llic  Holy  Spirit,  we  at 
times  sec  those  who  are  wise  and  learned,  and  of 
liigii  connections  in  this  world,  yet  numbered 
among  tlie  poor  in  spirit,  the  humble  and  contrite 
ones,  who  are  ricii  in  faith,  and  eminent  labour- 
ers in  llie  Lord's  vineyard,  walking  in  humili- 
ty as  lilile  children, — as  dedicaied  ministers  of 
the  Lord,  doing  service  for  others  with  alacrity, 
distributing  of  liieir  substance  with  ciieerlulness, 
and  neither  trusting  in  liicir  inlelleci,  ilieir  riches, 
nor  the  gifts  and  graces  bestowed  upon  them,  but 
in  the  Lord  alone. 

Thomas  Lloyd  is  a  notable  example  of  a  high- 
ly educated,  and  highly  connected  man,  who 
through  submission  to  the  power  of  Truth,  became 


prepared  for  usefulness  in  the  church  militant, 
and  an  example  of  humble  dedication  in  the  path 
of  duly.  His  father  was  a  man  greatly  esteemed 
in  his  day,  and  was  of  a  considerable  estate,  re- 
siding at  an  ancient  house  called  Dolobran,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales.  There,  about 
ihe  year  1640,  Thomas  Lloyd  was  born. 

Thomas  was  a  lad  of  good  parts,  and  his  father 
in  his  education,  gave  him  the  advantage  of  the 
best  schools  to  prepare  him  for  the  college  at  Ox- 
ford, whither  his  elder  brother  Charles  had  pre- 
viously been  sent.  Thomas  was  distinguished  as 
a  scholar  at  Oxford,  and  we  are  told  that  "  many 
of  the  great"  "cast  an  eye  of  great  regard  upon 
him,"  because  of  "natural  and  acquired  parts." 
This  occasioned  him  to  be  proffered  "  degrees, 
and  places  of  worldly  preferments,"  but  he  de- 
clined them.  His  brother  Charles  had  succeeded 
to  the  paternal  estate  at  Dolobran,  was  in  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  and  was  beloved  and  re- 
spected as  his  father  had  been.  From  his  station 
he  was  soon  thrown  into  some  degree  of  ir 
course  with  the  people  called  Quakers,  who  were 
then  increasing  in  Montgomeryshire. 

His  attention  had  been  turned  to  the  new  Socie 
ty  whilst  he  was  at  Oxford  as  a  scholar,  and  in 
the  Ninth  month,  166U,  Richard  Davies,  that 
apostle  of  the  Truth  in  Wales,  having  appointed 
a  public  meeting  at  the  house  of  Cadwallader  Ed- 
wards, near  Dolobran,  Charles,  no  longer  a  jus 
tice  of  the  peace,  attended  it.  Richard  Moore, 
another  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel,  was  also 
at  the  meeting,  and  in  the  words  of  Richard  Da 
vies,  "  The  Lord  was  not  wanting,  but  aflbrded 
unto  us  his  good  presence  ;  life  and  power  came 
from  him,  that  reached  to  the  hearts  and  under 
standings  of  most  of  the  people  then  present,  who 
gave  testimony  to  the  truth,  life,  and  power  ol 
God,  that  appeared  with  us  at  that  time  ;  and  in  the 
love,  fear,  and  life  of  Truth,  we  parted." 

Richard  continues:  "The  next  morning  we 
went  to  visit  Charles  Lloyd,  of  Dolobran,  who 
tenderly  received  us,  and  several  that  were  at  the 
meeting  came  there  that  day  ;  where  we  had  a 
sweet,  comfortable,  refreshing  time,  in  the  pre 
sence  of  the  Lord  ;  as  it  is  said,  'In  his  presence 
is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand  there  are 
pleasures  forevermore.' — Psal.  xvi.  11." 

The  ministry  at  this  meeting  was  greatly  bless 
ed  to  the  convincement  of  many  who  had  been 
there,  and  the  report  was  widely  circulated  that 
most  of  those  residing  on  that  side  of  the  county 
had  turned  Quakers.    About  the  middle  of  the 
Tenth  month,  Edward  Lord  Herbert,  Baron  of 
Cherburg,  sent  lor  seven  of  those  who  had  been 
at  the  meeting,  among  whom  Charles  Lloyd  was 
one,  and  after  some  discourse  with  them,  he  ten 
dered  them  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
for  refusing  to  take  which,  he  committed  them 
the  next  day  to  a  close  prison  at  Welchpool 
They  were  prisoners  for  several  years,  and  one 
of  them,  Humphrey  Wilson,  died  of  a  distemper 
occasioned  by  the  coldness  and  unwholesomeness 
of  the  place.    The  place  in  which  some  of  them 
were  confined  was  very  filthy.    Charles  Lloyd 
was  put  in  a  little  smoky  room,  where  a  little 
straw  served  liim  for  a  bed  for  a  considerable 
time.    His  wife,  who  was  of  a  I'amily  of  note  in 
Wales,  came  lo  be  with  him,  willing  for  the  sake 
ol  ihe  company  of  her  dear  husband,  to  share  hi 
trials    and    privations.    Richard    Davies  says 
"Thus  they  both,  with  the  rest  of  Friends,  did 
rather  '  choose  to  suffer  aflliction  with  the  people 
of  God,  liian  to  enjoy  ihe  pleasures  of  sin  for 
season.'  " 

Thomas  Lloyd  observing  the  cruel  persecutions 
which  Friends  were  palienily  enduring  at  Oxford 
from  unjust  magistrates,  and  cruel,  wild,  and 
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ungodly  scholars,  felt  his  heart  turned  toward 
the  poor  sufl^erers  in  love.  The  work  of  purifies 
tion  and  sanctification  was  going  on  in  him,  an 
asure  of  the  light  of  the  Lord  illuminatin 
his  understanding,  gave  him  to  see  the  vanity  ( 
the  "  forms,  customs  and  traditions  of  the  school 
and  colleges,  of  logic,  philosophy,  and  the  liben 
arts,  so  called." 

Whilst  thus  feeling,  he  learned  that  his  brothe 
Charles  had  joined  the  new  Society,  and  was  i 
prison  for  his  faithful  support  of  their  principle 
Thomas  left  Oxford,  and  went  to  Welchpool 
see  his  brother.  Here  conversing  with  him  ar 
the  other  Friends  in  prison,  and  mingling  wit 
those  not  then  in  confinement,  he  began  moi 
fully  to  understand  the  doctrines  and  testimonie 
of  the  new  Society,  and  to  be  more  and  moi 
convinced  of  their  truth  and  consistency  wil 
scripture.  The  Lord  indeed,  by  his  blessed  Spiri 
opened  his  understanding  to  receive  the  Truth 
the  love  of  it,  and  strengthened  him  to  be  faithf 
to  his  convictions  of  duty.  He  came  to  take 
the  daily  cross, — to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  for  ii 
struction  in  righteousness,  and  to  cease  from  ma 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils.  Like  Moses  1 
chose  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people 
God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  se. 
son.  He  returned  no  more  to  Oxford,  but  free: 
giving  up  the  honour,  preferment,  and  riches 
the  world,  he  was  made  willing  to  be  accounted 
fool  for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  bear  the  reproachi 
of  men.  His  former  will,  affections  and  pie 
sures,  being  crucified,  he  became  a  scholar 
Christ's  school,  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
was  instructed  in  the  true  wisdom,  which  is  fro 
above.  Turning  his  back  upon  the  vanities  ar 
sins  of  the  world,  and  following  the  leading 
guidance  and  instructions  of  the  Divine  ligl 
grace  and  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  he  grew  mo 
and  more  in  understanding  of  the  mysteries  oft 
kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the  things  which  co 
cerned  his  own  everlasting  peace.  The  Lo 
made  him  wiser  than  his  earthly  teachers  hi 
been,  and  in  time  qualified  him  through  a  gift 
the  ministry,  and  the  blessed  influences  of 
Holy  Spirit,  to  instruct  others  in  righteousness. 

He  remained  about  the  residence  of  his  brothi 
and  the  prison  at  Welchpool,  for  some  time,  j 
was  ready  to  assist  his  elder  brother  in  the  Trul 
Richard  Davies,  in  his  efforts  for  the  discharge 
the  prisoners.    Many  having  been  added  to  thcr 
already  in  prison,  Richard  and  Thomas  paid 
visit  to  most  of  the  justices  who  had  been  engag 
in  the  work  of  persecution.    They  closed  iIk 
visits  to  these  with  one  to  Lord  Herbert.  Th 
found  him  engaged  bowling,  but  having  an  oppc 
tunity  to  speak  to  him  respecting  their  Friends  i 
prison,  he  listened  lo  them  whilst  they  endeavoi; 
ed  to  convince  him  that  the  actions  of  iheir  Frienli 
for  which  they  had  been  confined,  was  simp!' 
their  endeavours  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God  accoil- 
ing  to  their  conscientious  belief.    He  would  r|l 
promise  to  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty,  but  he  set 
the  jailer  private  instructions,  which  caused  h|i 
to  allow  them  more  liberty.    He  had  a  house  f 
his  own  near  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  he  I 
the  Friends  go.    Richard  Davies  says  this  houi 
"  was  a  sweet,  convenient  place  near  the  field;' 
He  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  send  a  person ) 
watch  them,  but  gave  them  the  liberty  of  IJ 
town,  except  that  they  must  not  go  to  their  on 
houses."    Meetings  were  kept  for  several  ye;» 
in  the  house  of  the  jailer,  for  Friends  in  those  pa  i 
being  generally  in  prison,  it  was  the  most  conv- 
nienl  place. 

About  the  year  1663,  Thomas  Lloyd  was  fit 
called  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  the  testimony  f 
a  good  conscience.    He  was  soon,  however,  e* 
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|il  jrged,  and  accompanied  Richard  Davies  to  the 
ubiic  place  of  worship. 

(To  be  contiuuedO 


Ministry. — "  I  have  many  times  seen  it  very 
rofitable  to  be  deeply  humbled  and  awfully  pros- 
ated  before  the  almighty  Helper  of  his  people; 
lat  so  what  we  are  in  the  ministry  may  be  by 
is  grace  only ;  having  observed  that  where  the 
reaturely  part  is  not  wholly  abased,  but  some 
^'pl  jfficiency  or  treasure  belonging  thereto  is  saved 
r  reserved,  it  being  very  close  work  to  be  strip- 
ed of  all,  there  has  been  a  mixture  brought  forth, 
"i  ke  the  linen  and  woollen  garment,  or  sowing  the 
eld  with  two  sorts  of  grain  ;  and  when  any  by 
ncii  ustom,  their  own  unwatchfulness,  or  the  neglect 
«n  f  others  whose  care  should  have  been  over  them, 
i  ecome  as  it  were  established  in  this  mixture,  they 
Spii  3ldom  get  out  of  it  the  right  way,  by  the  bad 
eing  removed  and  the  good  preserved.    Oh,  it 
sill  1  a  great  thing  to  stand  fully  approved  in  this 
alemn  service !  to  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God, 
nd  to  minister  of  the  ability  immediately  given 
*  y  him.    Blessed  will  that  servant  be,  who  when 
is  Lord  cometh,  is  found  dividing  the  word 
right,  giving  the  flock  and  family  of  Christ  their 
siroper  portion  of  meat,  and  that  in  due  season," 
frs  -J.  Griffith. 


light,  enabling  them  to  detect  all  enmity  and  de- 
ceit;  and  as  they  are  faithful  thereto,  strength 
will  be  given  them,  rightly  and  availingly  to  con- 
tend against  errors  on  every  hand.  Standing 
upon  the  foundation  of  Truth,  and  turning  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left,  from  the  path  point- 
ed out  by  the  Wisdom  which  alone  is  profitable  to 
direct ;  they  find  her  ways  to  be  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness and  all  her  paths  to  be  peace.  These  will 
not  court  persecution  for  the  sake  of  human  sym- 
pathy or  praise,  but  patiently  suffering  for  the 
cause  and  testimony  of  Truth,  their  reward  will 
be  sure. 

It  is  by  the  exercise  of  fleshly  wisdom,  that 
partial  views  are  begotten  in  the  mind,  and  some- 
times lead  to  the  formation  of  separate  associa- 
tions, for  the  support  of  some  one  particular  testi- 
mony at  the  sacrifice  of  spiritual  unity,  by  the  right 
support  of  all.  Thus  a  zeal  without  knowledge 
may  be  created,  and  usurp  the  place  of  pure  wis- 
dom, leading  from  true  humility,  and  a  sense  of 
our  entire  dependence  upon  our  heavenly  Parent, 
for  guidance  and  preservation  in  all  our  under- 
takings. 


For  "The  Friend." 

THE  RIGHT  SPIRIT. 

It  may  safely  be  said,  that  a  good  cause  often 
Jill  luffers  as  much  from  the  indiscretion  of  its  advo- 
wJ-lates,  as  from  the  opposition  of  its  enemies;  and 
slft  jjhis  is  the  case  when  in  the  heat  of  partj^  spirit, 
esiilhose  who  entertain  correct  views — in  respect  to 
iJiii!  tvident  departures  from  Truth,  whereby  a  door  is 
li«  jipened  for  the  admission  of  innovations  prejudi- 
VIII  lial  to  its  spread — are  led  to  deride  and  despise 
ioll  ilhose  who  oppose  them,  and  who  perhaps  have 
li  0  iot  been  alike  favoured  with  clear  views  of  the 
;  \i-  ilhreatening  dangers  into  which  they  have  been 
IS t  iletrayed,  by  lending  an  ear  to  seducing  spirits 
:   eeking  to  beguile  them, 

ui  ;  A  single  eye  to  the  promotion  and  honour  of 
lies.  .Fruth  would  preserve  from  this,  and  enable  us  ten- 
iioit  llerly  to  feel  for  all  who  may  have  been  ensnared  in 
iitiUhe  net  of  fleshly  wisdom,  and  are  in  bondage  to 
Tinhe  hard  task  master,  who  is  unwilling  to  let  them 
aij!  150,  that  they  might  follow  after  Truth,  Ah,  how 
oil:  does  a  partial  and  selfish  view  of  a  state  like  this, 
paii  iplose  up  the  way  in  the  mind  for  the  extension  of 
o»i|  Restoring  labour,  and  endanger  the  springing  up 
J  it  Df  a  root  of  bitterness,  by  which  many  may  be 
Tt  jiefiled.  The  pure  garments  of  the  gospel  are 
opp  iaid  aside  for  a  fleshly  armour,  and  thus  the  ene- 
eiii  imy  of  Zion's  prosperity  and  peace  is  permitted  to 
a((6  l^revail,  even  under  the  cloak  of  seeming  oppo- 
Fiijtlition  to  error. 

si(i|  I  It  has  been  remarked,  and  it  would  seem  justly 
actii|o,  that  "folly  hath  its  martyrs  as  well  as  wis- 
iiilii  ||lom,"  for  we  may  sometimes  see  the  advocacy 
lieitlpven  of  right  in  a  contentious  spirit,  visited  with 
;e(ilpuel  opposition  and  persecution ;  from  bearing 
0t  which,  the  sufferer  could  derive  no  satisfaction  or 
[elf  liidvaniage,  because  feeling  a  consciousness  within 
slij.  |hat  he  had  not  striven  lawfully,  and  therefore 
lielii  iiould  not  expect  to  be  crowned.  His  end  was 
(ielfish,  and  therefore  out  of  the  Truth,  for  the 
oi;  (promotion  of  which  he  professed  to  labour.  The 
,|(0!lipure,  peaceable  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and 


s  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy,  is 
ustified  of  all  her  children,  and  a  testimony  is 
raised  in  their  hearts  against  that  wisdom  which 
is  from  beneath,  however  specious  its  appearance 
may  be,  and  none  of  the  transformations  thereof 
ire  able  to  deceive  them.  Their  eye  being  kept 
tingle  to  the  Truth,  their  bodies  are  filled  with 


Resist  not  Evil. — The  pastor  Oberlin,  having 
received  warning  that  some  uncivilized  and  bru- 
tal persons  in  the  parish  had  formed  a  plan  for 
waylaying  and  inflicting  upon  him  "a  severe 
castigation,"  took  for  his  text  in  church,  on  the 
Sunday  when  he  had  been  told  the  outrage  was 
to  be  perpetrated,  those  words  of  our  Saviour, 
"But  1  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil  :  but 
whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also;"  and  proceeded,  from 
those  words,  to  speak  of  the  Christian  patience 
with  which  we  should  suffer  injuries,  and  submit 
to  false  surmises  and  ill-usage.  After  the  service, 
the  malcontents  met  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
party  to  amuse  themselves  in  conjecturing  what 
their  pastor  would  do,  when  he  should  find  him 
self  compelled  to  put  in  practice  the  principles  he 
had  so  readily  explained.  What,  then,  must  have 
been  their  astonishment  when  the  door  opened, 
and  Oberlin  himself  stood  before  them  I  "  Here 
I  am,  my  friends,"  said  he,  with  that  calm  dignity 
of  manner  which  inspires  even  the  most  violent 
with  respect;  "  1  am  acquainted  with  your  design 
You  have  wished  to  chastise  me  because  you  con- 
sider me  culpable.  If  I  have  indeed  violated  the 
rules  which  I  have  laid  down  for  you,  punish  me 
for  it.  It  is  better  that  I  should  deliver  myself 
into  your  hands,  than  that  you  should  be  guilty 
of  the  meanness  of  an  ambuscade,"  These  sim- 
ple words  produced  their  intended  effect.  The 
peasants,  ashamed  of  their  scheme,  sincerely  beg 
ged  his  Ibrgiveness,  and  promised  never  again  to 
entertain  a  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  motives 
by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  of  his  affectionate 
desire  to  promote  their  welfare. — Life  of  Oberlin. 

From  the  Plough,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil. 

Indian  Corn  or  Maize —Its  History,  Growth,  &c. 

BY  G.  BLIGHT  BROWNE,  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Among  the  class  of  farmers  who  devote  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  ol"  corn,  it  has  become 
a  question,  as  to  whether  or  not  suckering  should 
be  encouraged,  or  considered  as  an  injury  to  the 
crop.  Advocates  of  both  sides  of  this  question 
have  presented  themselves,  and  have  sustained 
their  peculiar  views  with  considerable  plausibility. 
But  thus  far,  I  have  not  seen  any  article  on  the 
subject,  in  which  the  writer  has  sufficiently  well 
based  his  argument  on  the  nature  and  physiology 
of  the  plant  itself. 

Without  going  into  the  classification  of  this 
plant,  by  Linnseus,  or  by  any  other  founder  of 


an  artificial  system  of  botany,  I  will  proceed  to 
consider  the  construction,  habits,  &c.,  of  the  zea 
mays,  maize,  or  Indian  corn. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  America,  and,  proper- 
ly speaking,  belongs  to  the  tropics.  It  was,  how- 
ever,  described  as  growing  in  the  temperate  zones, 
near  the  tropics,  by  the  earliest  historians  on  the 
subject.  It  is  an  annual  and  endogenous.  Maize 
s  physiologically  constructed  to  endure  great  heat, 
and  to  resist  evaporization. 

In  the  tropics,  during  the  hot  and  dry  season, 
vegetation  undergoes  a  species  of  hybernation, 
and  awakens  with  the  approach  of  the  wet  wea- 
ther. So  soon  as  the  earth  obtains  sufficient 
moisture,  the  seed  of  this  annual  vegetates,  but  in 
a  way  well  adapted  to  resist  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate. For  instance,  when  a  grain  or  seed  of 
maize  receives  sufficient  moisture,  it  commences 
by  exhibiting  signs  of  germination,  by  throwing 
out  roots  and  stem;  but  the  roots  will  tar  outstrip 
the  stem  in  growth;  in  fact,  the  roots  will  attain 
great  lengths  before  the  cotyledons  will  appear 
above  the  ground.  By  this  means,  the  plant  is 
well  fortified  with  an  abundant  supply  of  mois- 
ture  or  sap-bearing  roots,  before  it  ventures  to 
show  its  stem  to  the  sun.  The  cotyledons  make 
their  appearance  enveloping  one  another,  and  the 
stem  is  fortified  with  a  glazed  surface,  through 
which  very  little  liquid  can  evaporate.  The  stem 
is  composed  of  cellular  tissue  and  spiral  tissue, 
and  does  not  become  woody. 

This  plant  is  capable  of  projecting  shoots  from 
each  joint  or  node,  and  these  joints  bear  the  ears 
of  corn.  These  shoots  are  by  some  (I  think  im- 
properly) called  suckers.  From  the  summit  of 
the  stem  is  projected  a  stalk,  which  is  crowned 
by  a  tassel,  or  the  male  organ  of  reproduction. 
Embryo  ears  are  formed,  and  put  forth  their  silk 
at  the  same  period  that  the  tassel  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. It  is  rare  that  more  than  the  two  up- 
permost nodes,  or  those  situated  immediately  below 
the  tassel  stalk,  put  forth  any  silk,  and  those  situ- 
ated lower  down  usually  show  at  this  stage  that 
they  are  abortions.  No  doubt  more  of  the  nodes 
would  put  forth  true  fruit,  if  the  plant  was  capa- 
ble  of  perfecting  it,  and  such  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  the  colder  climates ;  but,  often  in  the 
warmer  latitude,  plants  have  been  known  to  pro- 
duce seven  perlect  ears.  Some  twenty  years 
since,  a  Mr.  Baden,  in  Maryland,  had  corn  that 
produced  from  four  to  seven  ears  on  a  stalk. 

The  female  organ  or  pistil  protrudes  itself  at 
the  apex  end  of  the  ear,  and  is  called  in  familiar 
language  the  silk.  Every  grain  on  the  ear  has 
one  of  these  fibres  of  silk  communicating  with  it. 
This  silk  is  all  produced  at  the  same  time,  and  at 
a  proper  ,iime  to  be  impregnated  by  the  pollen 
falling  from  the  tassel.  If  any  ear  should  mature 
its  silk  too  late  for  the  pollen,  (a  case  which  I 
cannot  conceive  to  happen  without  some  disturb- 
ing case,)  it  will  not  bear  any  fruit.  At  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  silk  is  the  ovule,  and  it  is  fertil- 
ized by  the  pollen  passing  down  to  it  through  the 
cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  silk.  The  ovules, 
after  being  fertilized,  become  miniature  plants, 
consisting  of  root,  stem,  and  leaf.  These  ovules 
thus  matured  are  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of 
starch,  and  the  whole  enveloped  in  a  glaze  cover- 
ing, constitutes  the  grain.  The  grains  occupying 
the  apex  extremity  of  the  cob  have,  notwithstand" 
ing  they  are  generally  somewhat  smaller,  been 
fertilized  quite  as  early  in  the  season  as  any  of 
the  lower  ones.  They  owe  their  diminished  size 
to  a  want  of  supply  from  the  mother  plant.  Some- 
times this  want  of  supply  will  occasion  not  only 
the  superior  grains  to  be  smaller,  but  will  occa- 
sion them  to  dwindle  away  entirely.  This  want 
of  supply  is  not  occasioned  by  any  sterility  of  the 
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soil.  Any  soil  capable  of  affording  to  the  plant 
the  means  of  producing  the  stem,  tassel,  and  silk, 
will  be  able  to  continue  its  bounty  until  full  de- 
velopment. This  defect  in  the  superior  portions 
of  the  ear  is  occasioned  by  the  climate,  which,  in 
such  cases,  has  proved  at  the  latter  portion  of  the 
season  unpropitious  for  the  growth  and  maturing 
of  the  seed. 

Suckers  (properly  speaking)  take  rise  from  the 
stalk  below  the  ground,  and  are  capable  under 
some  circumstances  to  become  complete  plants, 
producing  stalk,  tassel,  and  silk  ;  and,  no  doubt, 
if  the  climate  would  favour  the  enterprise,  would 
bear  ears.  In  the  natural  climate  of  the  maize, 
grown  on  a  soil  undrained  of  its  fertility  by  hus- 
bandry, and  in  the  natural  state,  unimproved  by 
cultivation  and  art,  it  may  be  able  to  furnish  to 
this  sucker,  or  second  growth,  sufficient  nutriment 
to  bring  it  to  maturity.  But  in  our  climate,  and 
limited  by  one  short  season,  no  such  result  must 
be  expected.  Maize  has  been  by  cultivation  much 
enlarged  in  the  grain,  and  greater  number  of 
grains  are  found  on  the  cob  of  our  cultivated  va- 
rieties, than  originally  grew  on  the  natural  plant. 
The  great  desideratum  of  the  Northern  farmer  is 
to  make  his  corn  in  the  allotted  time,  and  to  have 
his  crop  well  matured  before  our  early  frosts. 
We  have  usually  no  time  to  lose,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  any  treatment  which  would  re- 
tard the  maturing  of  the  ear,  would  not  be  a  good 
one. 

Shoots  from  the  nodes  above  ground  cannot  do 
much,  if  any  harm,  to  the  plant,  because  they 
are  soon  arrested  in  their  growth.  The  stripping 
ol  these  shoots  will  occasion  a  very  bad  wound, 
and  is  calculated  to  do  more  injury  than  good. 

The  case  is  very  different  from  the  under- 
ground shoot  or  sucker.  They  derive  their  sap 
from  the  roots  of  the  parent  plant,  and  conse- 
quently divert  the  supply,  at  a  moment  when  it  is 
most  needed  to  assist  in  procreation,  then  going 
on  in  the  parent  plant.  JNothing  should  be  allow- 
ed to  interfere  with  this  function,  as  the  early 
maturing  of  the  seed  depends  on  the  vigour  with 
which  this  process  is  presented. 

Therelbre,  on  the  whole,  1  should  conclude 
that  the  shoots  or  suckers  which  start  from  the 
nodes  above  ground,  should  not  be  removed;  and 
that  those  which  have  their  origin  below  ground 
should  be  removed. 


For  •'  Tlie  Friend." 

In  the  trials  and  discouragements  of  the  present 
day,  the  faithful,  consistent  Friend  is  often  templ- 
ed to  think  that  he  has  lallen  on  peculiarly  evil 
times,  and  that  the  prospect  of  a  succession  ol 
those  who  will  continue  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines 
and  maintain  the  testimonies  ol  Truth,  is  gloomy 
and  little  likely  to  be  realized.  But  1  believe  this 
tcmi)tation  has  been  present  with  tiie  devoted  but 
feartul  labourers,  ever  since  our  religious  Society 
was  first  gathered,  and  Ibund  itscll  called  on  to 
bear  a  testimony  against  the  mixed  religion,  and 
the  corrupt  practices  of  the  world.  We  hnd  evi- 
dence ol  it  in  most  of  the  journals  of  those  wor- 
thies, who  being  very  jealous  for  the  honour  ol 
their  Master  and  his  cause,  laboured  in  their  day 
to  have  the  camp  cleansed  of  its  various  defile- 
ments, and  who  having  kept  the  laith  have  inhe- 
rited the  promises.  John  Griffith  says  in  his 
journal : 

"1  continued  in  the  city  some  time,  visiting 
meetings  with  diligence.  My  mind  was  deeply 
exercised  as  usual  in  n  painiul  travail,  with  and 
for  the  suH'ering  Seed  of  God  in  the  hearts  ol 
professors,  who  to  me  appeared,  in  a  general  way, 
living,  moving,  acting  and  breathing,  in  an  airy 
exalted  region  above  it.    1  have  often  been  ready 


to  say.  By  whom  shall  Jacob,  the  true  Seed, 
arise?  for  he  is  very  small  in  the  esteem  and  re- 
gard of  professors  of  most  ranks.  Yet  I  could 
see  an  afflicted,  suffering  remnant,  lie  very  low, 
as  under  the  ruins,  and  panting  as  it  were,  strug- 
gling for  life.  And  although  we  could  see  and 
know  one  another,  and  travelled  together  under 
a  degree  of  the  same  painful  sense  of  things  ;  yet, 
not  having  it  in  our  power  to  relieve  one  another, 
our  proper  business  was  to  travail  under  our  re- 
spective burdens,  until  the  Almighty  Deliverer 
was  pleased  to  appear,  calling  his  suffering  ones 
to  dominion  and  to  rule  with  him,  who  is  Lord  of 
lords  and  King  of  kings:  for  the  Lamb  and  his 
followers  shall  have  the  victory ;  though  they  are 
permitted  sometimes  to  suffer  long.  I  had  then, 
at  times,  faith  to  believe  he  would  raise  the  dry 
bones,  and  they  should  stand  upon  their  feet;  an 
army  to  fight  the  Lord's  battles ;  to  bring  the 
mighty  from  their  seats,  and  to  take  the  crowns 
of  some  from  them,  who  seemed  to  reign  as  kings, 
making  their  nakedness  appear, 

"  Surely  the  complaint  of  the  Lord,  by  the 
mouth  ot  his  prophet  concerning  Israel,  was 
mournfully  verified  in  the  city  of  London,  re- 
specting a  great  part  of  the  Society,  viz.,  '  My 
people  have  committed  two  great  evils  5  they  have 
forsaken  me  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and 
hewn  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can 
hold  no  water.'  Such  is  a  mere  profession,  though 
of  the  Truth  itself,  without  the  real  possession. 
This  is  holding  the  Truth  in  notion,  speculation 
and  imitation  only.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
whatever  is  done  in  religion,  without  the  immedi- 
ate influence,  direction  and  leadings  of  the  holy 
Author's  spirit  and  power.  Sound  doctrine  may 
be  preached,  as  to  words  and  the  main  scope 
thereof,  and  true  principles  imbibed  from  educa- 
tion, tuition,  or  other  outward  means  ;  yet  the 
man's  part  being  alive,  active  and  always  ready  ; 
the  child's  and  fool's  state,  that  knows  its  suffi- 
ciency for  every  good  word  and  work  to  be  im- 
mediately received  from  God  alone,  is  neither 
experienced  nor  abode  in.  '  For  it  is  not  you  that 
speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh 
in  you,  or  by  you.'  I  say,  without  this  living 
sense  of  things,  all  is  but  a  broken  cistern  ;  it  will 
hold  none  of  the  water  of  life  ;  which  is  the  real 
cause,  that  the  endeavours  and  seeming  zeal  of 
some  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  are  so  dry, 
insipid,  and  inefficacious.  Truth  will  carry  its 
own  evidence.  The  spring  of  action  being  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  Christ,  it  will  gain  the  assent  of  all 
his  children,  and  answer  his  pure  witness  in  the 
hearts  of  the  rebellious,  far  beyond  what  many 
conceive  or  imagine.  Upon  which  I  would  just 
observe,  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  the 
strength,  glory,  and  dignity  ol  a  religious  society, 
is  for  all  who  undertake  to  be  active  in  it,  cer- 
tainly to  feel  the  Lord  leading  and  directing  them 
in  all  their  services  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sure  way  to  desolation  is,  when  the  active  mem- 
bers ill  religious  things  move  therein  by  the 
strength  of  human  abilities  only.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  that,  more  than  some  are  aware  of: 
It  is  observable,  that  the  preservation  of  the  Jew- 
ish church  in  purity,  much  depended  upon  the 
governors  and  rulers  thereof;  and  so  do  and 
will,  the  prosperity  and  purity  of  the  Christian 
church." 

Suice  that  day  we  know  how  greatly  the  Lord 
condescended  to  our  low  esialc  as  a  people,  and 
in  his  mercy  again  raised  up  those  who  were  pre- 
pared from  living  experience  to  declare  the  un- 
changeable truths  of  the  gospel,  as  believed  in 
and  supported  by  coiisistcni  Friends,  from  the 
beginning,  and  who  laboured  abundantly  and  with 
a  good  measure  of  success,  to  bring  the  house- 


hold of  faith  into  the  good  order  instituted  by  i 
blessed  Head.  And  though  things  may  appei 
very  low  and  out  of  joint  at  the  present  time,  yi 
I  believe  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  hones 
hearted  to  lift  up  their  heads,  in  the  hope  that  E\ 
who  has  watched  over  and  kept  the  Society  l{ 
this  day,  notwithstanding  the  defection  and  degi 
neracy  of  many  within,  and  the  bitter  enmil 
and  contempt  of  many  without  its  pale,  is  n^ 
now  unmindful  of  it,  and  of  the  struggle  going  c 
to  keep  it  upon  its  original  foundation,  and  thi 
he  will  bless  those  efforts  in  his  own  way  an 
time,  and  yet  cause  it  to  shine  in  the  clearnes 
and  with  the  brightness  that  characterized  it  whe 
its  members  consisted  of  those  who  had  beey 
brought  out  of  other  religious  professions,  an 
had  learned  the  doctrines  of  Truth,  and  the  test 
monies  that  grow  out  of  them,  in  the  school 
Christ  alone. 


Selected 

TIIE  RED  SEA. 

At  a  very  full  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geograpl 
ical  Society,  last  week,  a  paper  was  read  "O 
the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Red  Sea,"  by  D 
G.  Buist,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

The  Red  Sea  is  the  most  remarkable  estuar 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe;  it  is  1,280  miles 
length,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  nearly  20 
miles,  a  circuit  of  4,020  miles,  and  an  area 
108,154  miles  ;  its  cubic  contents  are  probabi 
about  800,000  miles ;  its  greatest  depth  is  40 
fathoms.  The  main  depth  of  its  axis  is  aboi 
150  fathoms  for  about  ten  miles  along  mid-chai 
nel.  The  neap-tides  at  Aden,  Ras  Mohammei 
and  Suez,  are  about  five  feet ;  the  spring  is  aboi 
seven  feet ;  and  the  rise  in  the  upper  end  of  ih 
sea ,  by  a  continual  south  wind,  is  about  foi; 
feet.  The  temperature  and  saltness  of  the  Ri 
Sea  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  ocean.  Th 
evaporation  over  its  surface  amounts  to  aboiP 
eight  feet  annually,  which  seems  to  be  provide 
for  by  a  strong  inward  current  from  the  India 
Ocean,  a  lower  current  of  the  water  thus  concei 
trated  flowing  out  again  through  the  Gull'of  Adei 
sweeping  around  by  Scinde,  and  so  southwan 
till  diluted  by  deluges  of  rain  from  the  wester 
shores  of  India.  Crossing  again  to  Africa, 
flows  northward,  and  returns  to  the  place  when(j 
it  came,  to  give  off  fresh  supplies  of  vapour  to  tl! 
rainless  districts  around. 

The  Red  Sea  is  walled  in  by  vast  chains  1 
mountains,  which  from  the  eleventh  to  the  si. 
teenth  parallel,  and  from  Aden  to  200  miles  in| 
Abyssinia,  are  volcanic,  affording  a  volcanic  fiei 
of  about  10,000  square  miles  in  area,  probablj 
the  third  largest  in  the  world,  a  portion  of  whi(j 
is  still  active.  Gilbelteer  has  been  smoking  coj 
stantly  for  the  past  century,  and  a  violent  eru 
tion  occurred  in  the  Zebaz  Islands  in  1846.  Fro' 
lat.  16  deg.  to  lat.  30  deg.  the  rocks  seem  most 
to  belong  to  the  vast  nuinmulitic  formation,  whi( 
has  been  traced  from  Burmah  to  the  Bay  of  Bii 
cay  in  one  continuous  sheet  around  nearly  on 
third  of  the  globe.  All  around  the  shores  oft, 
Red  Sea  are  evidences  of  a  submergence  ai 
re-emergence  of  the  land,  at  probably  a  rece 
geological  period.  The  volcano  of  Aden  coniai;' 
an  old  sea  beach  in  its  crater. 

The  Isthmus  of  Suez  consists  of  gravel  aij. 
shells,  the  latter  being  identical  with  those  no! 
found  in  the  seas  adjoining;  and  there  is  rcasc 
to  su|)pose  that  this  part  of  the  shore  has  riso 
iVom  SIX  to  ten  feet  wiihin  the  last  three  thousai) 
years.  Robert  Stephenson  has  pioved,  by  su' 
vey,  that  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  Medite 
ranean  and  the  lied  Sea  is  the  same,  and  to  £ 
appearance  the  bitter  lakes  on  the  isthmus  ha'< 
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tone  time  formed  a  portion  of  the  sea,  though 
le  surface  of  the  waters  is  now  fifty  feet  below 
s  level. 

The  Gulf  of  Akaba  differs  remarkably  in  its 
liaracteristics  from  that  of  Suez,  from  which  it  is 
sparated  by  the  Isthmus  of  Senai.  The  Wadi- 
Lfaba,  or  valley  stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba 
)ward  the  Dead  Sea,  appears  in  part  to  be  an  old 
la  beach,  deeply  grooved  by  torrents;  but  however 
iteresting  to  the  geographer,  very  little  is  known 
f  it.  The  summit  level  has  been  placed,  in  the 
ansactions  of  this  society  for  1848,  at  485  feet, 
ut  from  the  paper  by  Captain  William  Allen,  of 
le  royal  navy,  in  the  23d  volume,  it  is  evident 
Id  lat  nothing  certain  is  known  either  about  the  po- 
tion or  altitude  of  its  divide.  From  Akaba  to 
If,  le  Dead  Sea  is  a  distance  of  about  105  miles,  the 
irface  of  the  latter  being  1,350  feet  below  that 
f  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  we  are  altogether 
jnorant  of  the  extent  of  the  boundaries  of  this 
xtraordinary  depression. 
It  is  singular,  that  though  the  Red  Sea  is  tra- 
ersed  every  week  by  scores  of  Englishmen,  and 
bough  vessels  of  the  Indian  navy  are  constantly 
raising  about  in  it,  or  lying  at  Suez,  or  at  Aden, 
e  know  less  of  its  physical  geography  than  we 
0  of  that  of  Siberia,  the  Ural  Mountains,  or  some 
ortions  of  the  Arctic  regions  ;  and  while  the  wilds 
jf  South  America  are  being  carefully  explored,  a 
I'act  of  vast  importance,  associated  as  it  is  in  our 
linds  with  some  of  the  most  wonderful  events  in 
acred  history,  remains  utterly  neglected  at  our 
ioors. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  in  adjourning  the  meet- 
ig  to  the  24th  instant,  expressed  his  great  salis- 
iction  in  having  occupied  the  chair  when  a  me- 
loir,  containing  so  many  geographical  data 
earing  on  geology,  had  been  communicated  in  so 
lear  and  intelligent  a  manner,  and  hopefl  that  so 
b!e  a  man  as  Dr.  Buist  may  be  employed  in  a 
pecial  natural  history  survey  of  the  Red  Sea,  by 
hich  we  might  hope  in  due  time  to  obtain  as 
ccurate  an  acquaintance  with  it  as  we  have  ob- 
lined  of  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  solid  re- 
3arches  of  Admiral  Smyth.  As  regards  Capt. 
Alen's  offer  to  explore  the  Wadi-Akaba,  it  was  no 
™  lult  of  the  society  that  the  exploration  had  not 
)ng  ago  been  undertaken,  he  (the  chairman) 
aving  last  year  very  strongly  recommended  the 
□deriaking  to  the  proper  authorities. 


grace  of  God  we  shall  seek  higher,  and  seek  after 
a  better  portion.  How  delightful  to  see  the  mind 
soar  while  the  body  bows ;  and  to  hear  the  vene- 
rable  saint  utter,  with  broken  but  affecting  accents, 
'  The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have 
waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord  I'  Such  hope 
maketh  not  ashamed,  for  having  received  the 
earnest  in  the  shedding  abroad  of  God's  love  in 
the  heart,  we  shall  receive  the  inheritance,  and  so 
shall  not  be  ashamed  or  confounded  before  him  at 
His  coming." — Selected. 


Old  Age. — "I  begin  to  feel  the  year's  draw 
igh  in  which  I  shall  cease  to  have  pleasure  in 
Ifiem.    I  was  thinking  lately  of  Psalm  xcii.,  14 — 
They  shall  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age.'    And  I 
lought  I  found  a  cluster  of  such  fruit  in  Romans 
th  chapter,  3d  and  5th  verses.   Old  age,  thought 
is  a  time  when  tribulation  commonly  bear  down 
,8  spirit — and  if  unsanctified  they  work  peevish 
ess,  but  if  sanctified  patience.    1  have  known  a 
ood  old  Christian  whose  heart  was  softened  and 
jiellowed  by  them — his  firmness  became  tempered 
I'ith  gentleness — and  his  zeal  with  tenderness  and 
.rudence.    When  a  youth  it  may  be  was  full  of 
|re,  and  would  hardly  be  persuaded  to  put  up 
jj/ith  an  injury — but  now  he  will  give  up  anything 
Jut  iruih  and  a  good  conscience  for  the  sake  ol 
Seace.    Old  age,  thought  I  further,  is  a  time  in 
I'hich  experience  becomes  mature,  observation 
nd  reflection  are  now  ripened  into  decision — 
Jiis  if  unsanctified  works  obstinacy — but  if  sanc- 
ified  the  meekness  of  wisdom.    The  aged  Chris- 
ao  had  large  experience  of  his  own  ignorance, 
weakness  and  depravity  ;  and  this  rendered  him 
umble  and  forbearing.    Old  age  is  a  time  in 
'hich  heaven  draws  near,  and  hope  goes  forth  to 
leet  it.    Old  age  if  unsanctified  commonly  in 
reases  in  covetousness — but  sanctified  by  the 


The  Slaver  N.  H.  Gambrill. — This  vessel,  be- 
onging  to  Baltimore,  was  brought  into  New  York, 
a  prize  to  the  frigate  Constitution,  having  been 
seized  on  the  African  Coast. 

The  Gambrill  is  a  small  schooner  of  about  118 
tons  burthen,  and  was  built  in  Baltimore.  She  is 
not  the  clipper  build,  and  is  in  no  respect  fitted  for 
the  occupation  in  which  she  was  supposed  to  be 
engaged.  When  captured  she  was  just  preparing 
to  receive  her  cargo.  The  bottom  of  the  vessel 
was  completely  filled  with  water  casks,  which 
were  all  planked  over.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
stove  for  cooking  provisions  for  the  crew,  a  large 
galley  had  been  put  up  the  day  previous.  The 
cook,  on  being  questioned,  said  that  the  captain 
had  told  him  that  "  the  galley  was  for  him  to  cook 
the  food  for  the  niggers."  It  is  supposed  that  she 
would  have  received  from  300  to  350  slaves,  in 
the  narrow  space  between  the  deck  and  the  plank- 
ing over  the  water  casks — a  space  in  which  a  man 
could  not  stand  erect. 

Her  crew  consisted  of  eleven  men,  all  told — the 
captain,  first  and  second  mates,  cook,  steward, 
four  men  before  the  mast,  and  two  passengers, 
who  went  out  in  her.  The  captain  was  an  Ame- 
rican ;  the  two  mates  were  Englishmen.  When 
the  Gambrill  was  ready  to  sail,  permission  was 
given  to  the  captain  and  crew  either  to  return  in 
the  vessel  or  to  go  on  shore  and  shift  for  them- 
selves. They  all  preferred  the  latter  alternative, 
excepting  the  cook  and  one  of  the  crew,  who  re- 
turned in  her. — Ledger. 

Bayard  Taylor  on  Nutmegs. — On  our  return 
to  the  ship  we  visited  a  nutmeg  plantation.  The 
trees,  which  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
height,  are  planted  in  rows,  at  intervals  of  about 
twenty  feet.  The  leaf  is  dark  green  and  glossy, 
resembling  that  of  the  laurel,  and  the  fruit, 
at  a  little  distance,  might  be  taken  for  a  small 
russet  coloured  apple.  When  ripe,  the  thick 
husk  splits  in  the  centre,  showing  a  scarlet  net- 
work of  mace,  enveloping  an  inner  nut,  black  as 
ebony,  the  kernel  of  which  is  the  nutmeg  of  com- 
merce. The  clove  tree,  not  now  in  its  bearing 
season,  has  some  resemblance  to  the  nutmeg,  but 
the  leaf  is  smaller,  and  the  foliage  more  loose  and 
spreading.  As  we  drove  through  the  orchard, 
the  warm  air  of  noon  was  heavy  with  spice.  The 
rich  odours  exhaled  from  the  trees  penetrated 
the  frame  with  a  sensation  of  languid  and  volup- 
tuous repose.  Perfume  became  an  appetite,  and 
the  senses  were  drugged  with  an  overpowering 
leeling  of  luxury.  Had  I  continued  to  indulge  in 
it,  I  should  ere  long  have  realized  the  Syberite's 
complaint  of  his  crumpled  roseleaf. 

Cure  for  Hydrophobia. — At  Udina,  at  Friuile, 
a  poor  man  suffering  under  the  tortures  of  hydro- 
phobia, was  cured  by  draughts  of  vinegar,  given 
him,  by  mistake,  instead  of  another  potion.  A 
physician  of  Padua  got  intelligence  of  this  event, 
and  tried  the  same  remedy  upon  a  patient  at  the 
hospital,  administering  a  pound  of  vinegar  in  the 
morning,  another  at  noon,  and  a  third  at  sunset, 
and  the  man  was  speedily  and  perfectly  cured. 
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The  remark  is  not  unfrequently  made  by  writ- 
ers of  the  present  day  when  descanting  on  the 
changes  and  commotions  which  characterize  it,  that 
society  is  now  "in  a  transition  state;"  old  system 
are  breaking  down  with  the  weight  of  years  and 
corruption,  while  habits  and  associations  that 
have  derived  their  force  more  from  venerable 
age  than  intrinsic  worth,  are  giving  place  to  new 
trains  of  thought  and  closer  assimilations  of  inte- 
rest, which  in  turn  must  impress  their  lineaments 
on  the  face  of  society,  differently  combine  its  ele- 
ments, and  finally  remodel  and  improve  its  whole 
construction. 

No  one  who  takes  an  intelligent  survey  of  what 
is  passing  among  and  within  the  different  nations 
of  the  earth,  can  avoid  the  conviction  that  the 
world  has  arrived  at  a  momentous  stage  in  its 
progress,  and  that  causes  which  have  been  long 
secretly  working,  are  rapidly  bringing  forth 
changes  in  civil  and  political  circles  which  no  hu- 
man wisdom  could  have  foreseen,  and  no  mere 
human  power  have  accomplished.  The  contest 
between  truth  and  error  grows  louder  and  more 
fierce  as  the  combatants  for  each  become  more 
lully  aware  of  ihe  strength,  the  resources,  and  the 
demands  of  their  opponents.  This  contest  is  not 
confined  to  the  political  arena,  but  is  being  waged 
within  the  various  denominations  of  the  professing 
church,  and  though  it  may  oftiimes  seem  as  if  the 
cause  of  Truth  was  but  little  advanced  in  many 
of  the  disputes  carried  on  by  the  respective 
parties,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  attack 
upon  error  weakens  the  foundation  upon  which  it 
rests,  and  though  it  may  not  cause  it  to  fall  at 
once,  prepares  the  way  for  another  and  a  more 
successful  assault. 

But  amid  the  commotions  and  overturnings  that 
abound,  the  Christian  religion  as  it  came  from  its 
Divine  Author,  being  perlect  in  all  its  parts,  re- 
mains unchanged  and  unchangeable,  and  what- 
ever revolutions  may  take  place  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  it,  its  terms  continue  to  be  unalterable, 
and  the  character  of  its  fruits  the  same.  But 
everything  in  the  visible  church  which  is  not  in 
strict  conformity  with  that  religion,  but  has  had 
its  origin  in  the  will  and  contrivance  of  man,  how- 
ever specious  in  appearance,  and  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  his  unregener^ite  heart,  as 
the  light  of  Truth  is  permitted  to  shine  more  and 
more  clearly  upon  it,  will  be  made  manifest,  and 
must  be  removed  before  she  is  brought  back  into 
that  simplicity  and  spirituality  which  rightfully 
belong  to  her. 

This  rejection  of  the  ceremonies  and  formalities 
which  sprung  up  in  the  night  of  apostacy,  and 
return  to  the  pure  faith  and  polity  of  the  primitive 
believers,  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  rise 
and  organization  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends.  As  the  various  individuals  who  first 
composed  it,  and  who  were  gathered  out  of  the 
different  denominations  of  professing  Christians, 
were  redeemed  from  their  natural  corruption, 
and  from  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world  they  saw  in  the  clear  shining  of  Divine 
light  with  which  they  were  favoured,  that  Christ, 
who  was  given  to  be  Head  over  ail  things,  must 
be  all  in  all,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  in  everything 
pertaiaing  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  the  con- 
ducting of  the  affairs  of  his  church,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  kingdom  on  the  earth.  Hence 
in  all  their  religious  movements,  both  as  individ- 
uals and  as  a  religious  body,  they  believed  it  in- 
dispensable to  be  first  prepared  for  and  put  forth 
to  each  particular  service  by  Him  to  perform  it 
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with  the  strength  and  wisdom  he  was  pleased  to 
furnish,  and  carefully  to  guard  against  entering  on 
or  prosecuting  such  concerns  from  selfish  motives 
or  worldly  policy.  When  circumstances  rendered 
it  necessary  for  them  to  appear  before  rulers  and 
governors,  they  were  especially  careful  to  move 
in  the  authority  of  their  Divine  Master  with  a 
single  eye  to  his  honour,  and  so  to  perform  the 
service  required,  as  not  to  mix  up  the  travail  of 
the  church  with  the  popular  movements  of  the  day. 
As  those  engaged  in  the  work  were  kept  under 
the  weight  of  religious  exercise  in  which  the  con- 
cern originated,  it  was  seen  and  ielt  by  the  per- 
sons with  whom  they  had  to  labour,  and  the  place 
and  influence  they  obtained  with  them  was  often 
remarkable  and  efTective. 

Friends  have  aimed  to  act  upon  this  ground 
from  that  day  to  the  present,  and  so  long  as  they 
remain  true  to  their  principles  they  can  act  on  no 
other.  But  amid  the  changes  of  the  present  event- 
ful period,  we  think  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
this  only  safe  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  aflairs  of 
the  Society,  is  being  deserted  or  lost  sight  of  by 
some,  and  that  unless  the  alarm  is  taken,  and  the 
unchangeable  principles  of  Truth  maintained,  it 
will  be  lound,  when  too  late,  that  our  own  Society 
in  some  places  is  in  "  a  transition  state,"  not  from 
the  worse  to  the  better,  but  from  the  pure  princi- 
ples and  practices  in  which  it  was  established,  and 
to  which  it  has  so  long  held,  to  the  mixed  and  de- 
fective policy  which  governs  the  men  and  the 
movements  of  the  world. 

We  are  Led  to  make  these  remarks,  in  conse- 
quence of  seeing  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
repealed  reference  to  the  course  pursued  by  some 
of  the  deputation  of  members  of  our  Society,  who 
recently  had  an  interview  with  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia. We  allude  to  the  lectures  delivered  by  at 
least  one  of  them,  after  their  return,  on  the  opin- 
ions they  had  formed  of  those  they  visited  and  the 
incidents  of  their  embassy.  A  letter  writer  from 
England,  in  one  of  the  papers,  says,  "one  of  the 
three  delegates  from  the  Society  of  Friends  to  St. 
Petersburg,  gave  an  account,  highly  interesting 
and  indisputably  honest,  last  week,  to  a  public 
meeting  of  two  thousand  of  his  neighbours,"  and 
in  another  p;iper  we  find  an  analysis  of  one  of 
those  lectures,  by  which  it  appears  the  audience 
was  amused  with  a  description  of  what  the  depu- 
tation saw — the  personal  appearance  of  the  Czar 
— the  splendid  views  of  the  docks  and  fortifica- 
tions— the  grand  and  imposing  adornings  of  the 
palace — the  number  of  stops  leading  to  the  recep- 
tion-room— the  number  of  lights  it  takes  to  illumi- 
nate it — the  beauiiKjl  effect  produced  by  the 
mingled  gold  and  malachite — and  the  richness 
of  the  paintings  in  the  galleries,  which  filled 
him  with  admiration  and  amazement,  with  mucli 
more  cqunUy  out  of  place,  and  unbecoming  in  any 
consistent  member  of  our  Society,  let  alone  one 
who  had  been  sent  forth  upon  such  an  important 
service. 

This  course  necessarily  exposes  the  motives 
and  action  of  such  members  to  the  animadver- 
sions of  the  public,  who  are  ever  ready  to  detect 
the  inconsistency  of  such  proceedings  with  the 
professions  and  former  practice  of  the  Society, 
and  delight  in  opportunity  to  ridicule  or  revile 
it.  Hence  we  find  in  the  last  number  of  the 
"British  Friend,"  an  extract  from  one  of  the 
public  journals,  given  as  "  a  specimen  of  the 
opinions  ol'lho  press,"  and  which  the  editors  may 
well  say,  ihey  dtnjm  "suggestive  of  serious 
thought  to  us  as  a  body."  We  attach  but  little 
importance  to  the  criticisms  of  persons  of  other 
societies  who  may  be  hostile  to  its  principles,  on 
the  official  documents  issued  by  Friends,  and 
therefore  pass  over  the  comparison  drawn  between 


the  address  to  the  Czar,  and  the  writings  of  Fox, 
Penn,  and  Barclay,  and  shall  merely  transcribe 
three  short  paragraphs,  omitting  the  names  men- 
tioned in  them,  not  as  approving  the  sentiments 
contained  therein,  but  as  illustrating  the  evils 
arising  from  members  of  such  a  deputation  spread- 
ing before  the  public  the  impressions  growing  out 
of,  or  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  by 
which  the  object  designed  to  be  promoted  may  be 
greatly  frustrated. 

"  The  official  report  represents  the  Emperor  as 
pacifically  disposed,  and  tends  to  reflect  upon  the 
Western  Powers  as  having  been  guilty  of  suspi- 
cious and  unfriendly  treatment;  while  Mr.   

has  been  lecturing  at  Darlington  and  elsewhere, 
and  volunteered  an  apology  for  Nicholas,  confi- 
dently proclaiming  him  as  of  a  mild  and  religious 
spirit,  most  anxious  to  preserve  peace,  and  most 
worthy  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Governments.  This  was  just  what  had 
been  dreaded,  and  what,  in  fact,  the  Russian 
autocrat  intended.  We  can  imagine  how  he  must 
have  been  gratified  at  perceiving  the  success  of 
his  state  craft,  and  amused  at  the  blindfold  credu- 
lity of  the  deputation.  Charity  and  readiness  to 
believe  on  due  evidence,  and  when  other  circum- 
stances justify  it,  are  always  admirable  and  obli- 
gatory ;  but  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between 
charitable  construction  and  an  undistinguishing, 
unreasoning  credulity." 

"  The  Russian  policy  has  been  for  a  century 
aggressive,  perfidious,  and  crushing ;  and  that  any 
one  acquainted  with  history  should  speak  of  Ni- 
cholas and  his  government  as  Mr.  has  done, 

is  to  us  inexplicable.  And  we  imagine  the  depu- 
tation must  themselves  feel  this,  and  clearly  see 
the  game  that  has  been  played  with  them,  and 
regret  their  own  weakness,  now  that  the  secret 
correspondence  has  given  so  pointed  a  contradic- 
tion to  their  recorded  judgment,  and  so  thorough 
a  confirmation  of  the  worst  representations  of  the 
Emperor's  character." 

"  We  trust  the  deputation  will  now  confess  their 
error,  and  cease  from  doing  an  injustice  to  Europe 
and  the  world,  by  whitewashing  a  character  which 
has  paraded  its  own  shame.  This  is  the  amende 
honorable  which  they  owe  to  society,  and  will  re- 
flect a  credit  for  ingenuousness  and  love  of  the 
truth,  on  themselves,  far  more  valuable  than  any- 
thing that  could  be  won  by  maintaining  a  politic 
silence,  and  thus  seeming  to  adhere  to  their  for- 
mer conclusions." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  hearts  of  many 
Friends  in  England,  are  greatly  grieved  with  such 
a  state  of  things  as  these  innovations  reveal;  but 
unless  there  is  firmness  to  bear  testimony  against 
the  modified  Quakerism  which  so  many  have  em- 
braced, and  to  withstand  the  practices  consistent 
with  it,  which  from  time  to  time  manifest  them- 
selves, the  original  ground  on  which  Friends  act- 

'  Do 

ed,  cannot  be  maintained,  and  things  must  con- 
tinue to  grow  worse  and  worse,  until  the  Society 
loses  all  its  distinguishing  characteristics. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

By  the  steamsliip  America,  we  havo  news  from  Eu- 
rope to  the  l^illi  ult. 

Spain,  Portugal,  Piedmont,  and  Sweden,  are  reported 
to  be  willing  to  join  llie  allied  Powers  against  Russia. 
l''ourtcon  Uussiuu  mercbuatiucn  captured  ia  the  Black 
Sea. 

Cotton  declining, — flour  advancing. 

AUSTRALIA. — The  yield  of  gold  continues  unabated. 

SPANISH  A.MERICA. — A  revolution  is  in  progress 
at  Bogota.  In  Mexico,  at  last  advices,  Sauta  Anna  was 
retreating  from  Acapulco. 

UNITED  STATES. — Considerable  excitement  has  oc- 
curred in  Hoston  and  New  York,  on  account  of  attempts 
to  arrest  and  carry  olF  alleged  fugitive  slaves.  At  Bos- 
ton, one  of  tho  marshal's  oUicera  was  killed. 


Pennsylvania. — Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  11 
New  York. — More  than  two  million  and  a-half  of  go 
from  California,  has  arrived  during  the  week,  in  tl 
North  Star,  Illinois,  and  Northern  Light. 

California. — The  yield  of  the  gold  regions  continu 
large. 


*  EECEIPTS. 
Received  from  C.  Bracken,  agent,  0.,  for  Pusey  Wooi 
$2,  vol.  27  ;  from  0.  E.,  for  P.  0.  P.  Hill,  N.  C,  $4,  vol 
26  and  27 ;  from  S.  Hobson,  agent,  0.,  for  E.  Dean,  $: 
to  52,  vol.  28,  forH.  Khoads,  $2,  vol.  27. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  th 
Institution,  will  meet  there,  on  Fourth-day,  the  7th  ■ 
next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions,  meet  at  8  o'clock  tl 
same  morning ; — the  Committee  on  Instruction,  on  tl 
preceding  evening,  at  7  J  o'clock, — and  the  Visitin 
Committee,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  3d  proxim 
Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Fifth  mo.  20th,  1853. 

Carriages  will  be  at  West  Chester  on  the  arrival  ( 
the  afternoon  cars  on  the  6th,  to  convey  such  membei 
of  the  Committee  to  the  school  as  may  go  that  way. 



INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

The  Committee  for  the  Civilization  and  Improve 
ment  of  the  Indian  natives,  are  desirous  of  engaging 
Friend  and  his  wife  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  farm  an 
family  at  the  Boarding-school  at  Tunessassah.  Also 
suitable  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  School. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Elkinton,  N( 
377  South  Second  street;  Thomas  Evans,  No  180  Arc 
street. 

Philada.,  Fifth  mo.  31st,  1854. 


Died,  on  the  12th  of  Third  month  last,  John  Shabi 
LESS,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  valuable  member  i 
Chester  Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  Fourth  month  12th,  1854,  Elizabeth,  widow  i 

the  late  William  Hallowell,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  agi 
a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting 
Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  at  his  mother's  residence,  in  Germantown,  Ft 

on  the  28th  of  Fourth  month  last,  in  his  37th  yea 
Thomas  Edge,  a  member  of  Bradford  Monthly  Meetin 
Chester  county.  His  bereaved  relatives  have  the  conso 
ing  belief  that  a  portion  of  the  time  of  his  lingering  il 
ness,  was  through  unmerited  mercy,  improved  to  h 
everlasting  advantage. 

 ,  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  on  the  Uth  of  Fifth  mont 

1854,  Mahia  Hodgson,  eldest  daughter  of  William  an 
Mary  Hodgson,  of  that  place,  aged  46  years.  Her  clo 
was  peaceful. 

 ,  on  the  13th  ult.,  in  the  60th  year  of  her  ag 

Mary  AV.,  wife  of  Thomas  H.  Terrell,  a  useful  and  b  , 
loved  member  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohi 
She  was  firmly  attached  to  the  principles,  and  conceri 
ed  to  support  the  testimonies  of  our  religious  Societ 
and  being  clothed  with  that  charity  which  thinketh  il 
evil,  and  possessing  in  no  common  degree  the  amiabr 
and  endearing  qualities,  which  win  affection  and  r 
gard,  she  was  much  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  rcl; 
lives  and  friends. — During  her  illness,  she  not  only  in; 
parted  impressive  counsel  to  those  around  her,  but 
dictated  several  letters  of  religious  admonition  to  >oii 
who  were  absent. — Her  sickness  was  not  attended  \vi 
severe  pain,  for  which  she  expressed  her  thankfiihiffi 
saying,  her  "  heavenly  Father  had  dealt  mercifully  wi 
her,  her  bodily  suffering  not  being  great,  and  her  niiij 
enjoying  sweet  peace  ;"  adding,  "  I  see  not  the  shaduj 
of  a  cloud  between  me  and  my  Saviour."    Her  iica, 

overflowed  with  love  to  God  and  to  the  whole  hu  

family;  and  sympathizing  with  the  slave,  she  repcatcii 
ly  referred  to  the  exercise  she  had  passed  through 
regard  to  using  the  products  of  unrequited  labour.  , 
one  time  she  observed  to  her  husband,  "  Should  1  1 
raised  from  this  sick  bed,  if  thou  art  willing,  we  w 
withdraw  as  far  as  practicable  from  all  participation 
this  guilt,  and  let  such  .articles  as  are  required  for  n 
at  this  time,  be  free  from  the  stain  of  slavery." 

 ,  suddenly,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  the  20th 

Fifth  month,  1854,  Tuoma.s  Stapler,  in  the  63rd  ye 
of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Mectiu- 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Magazine. 

THE  COBBLER  OF  IIAMBCRGII. 

On  a  fine  summer  s  evening,  as  crowds  of  arti- 
ins  were  passing  along  the  streets  of  Hamburgh, 
I  drink  coffee  and  to  hear  the  music  at  the  £lb- 
rholung,  or  Altona,  a  shoemaker  was  busy  cob- 
ing  his  shoe  beneath  an  awning  neeir  his  door, 
bove  his  head  wa's  a  starling,  which  sang,  and 
lattered,  and  seemed  to  keep  up  a  busy  talk  with 
^  3  kind-hearted  possessor, — now  turning  his  head, 
ad  looking  down  upon  his  bald  pate  with  a  most 
irious  eye,  as  a  master  would  watch  and  exam- 
an  apprentice  at  his  work ;  and  then,  as  if 
[e  satisfied,  would  ruflle  his  feathers,  fly  up  to 
perch,  and  pour  forth  every  note,  and  bit  of 
and  witty  saying  which  he  had  learned,  tu 
great  delight  of  old  Hans  the  cobbler.  "Ach! 
•iber  VogelP''  Hans  would  say,  half  aloud — 
art  a  happy  bird  and  well  provided  for  ; 
why  should  not  I  be  a  happy  Christian  with 
mercies!" — and  so  he  would  begin  losing 
of  the  fine  old  German  psalm-tunes, 
hile  thus  engaged  on  the  said  evening,  hard- 
loking  up  from  the  sole  of  the  large  shoe  before 
and  heedless  of  the  crowded  street,  a  young 
who  was  passing  by  stopped  and  addressed 
m,  saying,  "Well,  Iriend — beg  pardon — but 
ou  seem  a  merry  fellow !"  The  person  who 
ius  spoke  had  the  look  and  dress  of  a  student, 
is  features  were  dark  and  sombre,  with  the  full 
lack  eye,  the  high  nose,  and  rather  sallow  skin 
hich  marked  the  descendant  of  Abraham.  Hans 
oked  up  to  him  and  replied  with  a  cheerful 
Merry  I — to  be  sure,  I  am  right  merry, 
brother;  and  why  should  I  not  be  so?"  "All 
ujlfe  not  so  1"  replied  the  student,  with  a  sigh  and 
ladi  il  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  Why  should  you 
'"■-JdI?  you  asked,"  continued  the  student.  "  1 
"'f'fjould  reply,  that  your  own  poverty  might  afford 
Isufficient  cause  for  sadness  in  you.  But  you 
,ve  no  living  thing,  I  suppose,  to  take  care  of, 
the  bird  up  there,  who  seems,  by  the  way,%) 
s  jolly  as  yourself."  "And  why  should  he 
be  merry?  my  little  speckled-breast  1"  said 
ns,  chirruping  to  his  starling,  "But  he  is  not 
li,ji:||,l  my  family,  young  man  ;  for  I  have  a  wife  and 
piiit; even  children  to  provide  for  with  these  hands; 
lit'*'  !jt  yet  you  see  I  can  sing  at  my  worki" 

The  student  was  silent;  and  he  began  to  think 
'all  the  sorrow  he  had  experienced  in  the  midst 
'books  and  literature;  and  in  spite  of  having 
liiW  outh  and  health  on  his  side,  with  fair  prospects 
success  in  the  world ;  yet,  he  knew  not  why  or 
)w,  a  sadness  like  the  pall  of  the  dead  often 
J  re;  isted  on  his  spirit;  and  questionings  from  the 
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endless  future  and  from  beyond  the  grave  came 
to  him  in  his  solitary  hours,  to  which  he  could 
give  no  answer;  and  he  had  no  j)eace  from 
thoughts  of  God,  when  he  had  any  thoughts  of 
him  at  all;  and  he  knew  not  Jesus  Christ!  He 
was  a  Jew ;  and  felt  that  for  his  soul  all  old  things 
had  passed  away,  but  nothing  had  as  yet  become 
new!  And  so,  while  in  one  of  these  gloomy 
moods,  and  when  on  his  way  to  seek  some  re- 
pose from  the  music,  and  enjoyment  from  the 
company  in  the  public  gardens,  he  was  arrested 
by  the  busy  and  happy  cobbler,  and  by  a  sudden 
impulse  was  induced  to  address  him,  in  order  to 
discover  from  what  source  one  so  poor,  and  yet 
so  contented,  drew  his  happiness. 

Again  resuming  the  conversation,  he  said,  "I 
confess,  friend,  I  am  surprised  to  see  a  poor  arti- 
san like  you  so  cheerful."  "  Poor !"  exclaimed 
Hans;  "how  knowest  thou,  friend,  how  my  ac- 
count stands  with  the  bank  !  Poor !  I  am  richer 
than  thou  knowest."  "  It  may  be — it  may  be,'' 
said  the  student  with  a  smile  ;  "  I  must  have  heard 
of,  though  I  have  forgot,  thy  name  in  the  ex- 
change, or  heard  of  the  sailings  of  thy  ships,  or 
when  in  the  bank." — "  Enough,"  said  Hims, 
"thou  hast  confessed  thy  ignorance  of  me!" — 
and  then  stopping  his  work,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  student's  arm,  and  looking  at  him  with  an 
expression  ol"  countenance  from  which  all  fun 
was  banished,  he  said,  calmly  and  solemnly, 
"Stranger,  I  am  not  poor.  Don't  pity  me — 
envy  me ;  for  be  it  known  to  you  thai  1  am  a 
King's  sonP^ 

The  student  started — made  a  low  bow — and 
departed.  "Poor  fellow — poor  fellow!"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself.  "  And  art  thou  happy  only 
because  thou  art  mad ! — and  art  thou  able  to 
rejoice  only  because  all  realities  are  to  thee 
dreams,  and  all  dreams  to  thee  realities  I  I  have 
sought  strength  and  comfort  at  thy  moulh  in 
vain !" 

A  week  passed ;  and  again  the  student  travers- 
ed the  same  street ;  and  there,  in  the  old  place, 
was  Hans,  busy  as  ever  in  his  stall  ;  and  the  star- 
ling as  ever  in  his  cage.  The  student,  as  he 
passed  him,  look  off  his  cap,  and  said,  "  Good 
evening  to  your  royal  highness  !"  "  Halt,  friend !'' 
cried  Hans,  with  a  cheerful  but  firm  voice,  "  and 
come  here  to  me  for  a  few  minutes.  I  am  glad  1 
have  seen  you  again.  You  left  me  abruptly, 
t'other  evening.  1  suppose  you  thought  me  mad. 
But  I  am  not  so ;  but  In  sober  earnest.  1  tell  you 
again  I  am  a  King's  son;  and  when  you  inter- 
rupted me,  I  was  singing  a  song  about  my  king- 
dom. Would  you  like  to  hear  it?"  "  Surely,  if 
it  please  your  royal  highness,"  replied  the  Jew, 
with  a  benevolent  smile,  and  anxious  to  gratify 
his  strange  acquaintance,  whose  insanity  he  never 
doubted. 

Hans,  having  provided  a  seat  for  the  young 
Jew,  began  to  sing  a  hymn  on  T hy  kingdom 
come;''''  and  when  it  was  finished,  perceiving  that 
it  was  listened  to  with  apparently  deep  interest, 
he  asked  if  he  understood  its  meaning.  The  Jew 
shook  his  head.  Upon  which  Hans  proceeded  to 
explain  all  he  knew — and  it  was  much — about  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  glory  of  its 
King,    Beginning  with  the  promise  uttered  in 


Eden  of  One  who  should  be  a  conqueror,  and 
bruise  the  serpent's  head,  he  pointed  out  the 
growth  of  prophecy,  from  age  to  age,  regarding 
the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer — showing  how  "all 
things  must  be  fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms, 
concerning  Christ;"  how  "it  behooved  the  Mes- 
sias  to  suffer  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his 
glory;"  how  all  power  was  now  given  him;  how 
he  was  now  establishing  on  earth  a  universal 
kingdom,  "  never  to  be  moved,"  which  embraced 
Jew  and  Gentile  in  one  citizenship;  and  how 
every  subject  in  his  kingdom  was  a  son  and  heir, 
yes,  a  "joint  heir"  with  Christ  the  King,  and 
would  "  reign  with  him  forever  and  ever!" 

As  old  Hans  expatiated  on  these  promises,  his 
work  was  laid  aside,  his  eye  beamed  with  love 
and  hope;  and  deep  feeling  gave  eloquence  and 
grace  to  his  language.  The  Jew  sat  as  a  child 
at  his  feet,  gazing  up  to  him  with  his  full  black 
eye,  and  so  absorbed  by  all  he  heard,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  of  the  promise  made  of  old  unto 
his  fathers,  that  he  was  roused  from  his  waking 
dream  only  by  Hans  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
and  saying,  "  Now,  thou  seest  how  I  am  a  King's 
son,  and  why  I  am  happy;  for  1  know  and  love 
this  Jesus,  and  all  things  are  mine,  whether  life 
or  death,  things  present  or  things  to  come  ;  and, 
young  man,"  he  asked  with  emphasis,  "  believest 
thou  the  prophets?  I  know  that  thou  believest  ! 
For,  unless  I  mistake  thy  countenance  greatly, 
thy  fathers  did  ;  and  thou,  my  son,  believing  in 
them,  must  also  believe  in  Him  whom  they  have 
foretold,  and  whom  God  hath  sent  to  perform  the 
mercy  promised  to  thy  fathers,  and  to  remember 
his  holy  covenant,  the  oath  which  hesware  to  thy 
father  Abraham." 

The  Jew  was  silent.  Unutterable  thoughts 
passed  through  his  mind.  "  Where,"  he  asked 
meekly,  "  can  I  learn  more  of  this?  for  I  see  that 
thou  believest  and  hast  peace !"  "  From  this 
book,"  said  Hans,  handing  him  a  Bible.  "  Go 
home  and  read  there  about  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
turn to  me  when  thou  hast  studied  the  passages  I 
shall  point  out  to  thee;  and  while  thou  art  doing 
battle  with  the  enemies  of  thy  soul — for  Satan 
will  stir  up  a  host  to  destroy  thee — I  shall,  like 
Moses,  pray  for  thee  on  the  mount,  and  ask  One 
to  pray  for  thee,  whom  as  yet  thou  knowest  not, 
but  who  knoweth  thee,  and  who  is  greater  than 
Moses!"  The  young  Jew  grasped  Hans  by  the 
hand,  and  taking  off  his  cap,  made  a  respectful 
bow  and  departed.  "  May  the  Lord  ingraft  him 
into  his  own  olive-tree!"  said  Hans,  looking  up- 
ward and  resuming  his  work,  when  the  form  of 
the  Jew  was  lost  to  him  as  he  turned  into  a  neiorh- 
bouring  street. 

My  story  is  ended.  The  substance  of  it  was 
told  me  by  a  distinguished  Christian  Jew,  as  we 
walked  together  in  the  streets  of  Hamburgh. 
What  became  of  Hans  I  could  not  learn.  But 

the  young  Jew  is  now  Mr.  N  ,  for  many 

years  an  eminent  and  successful  missionary  to 
his  brethren  in  Silesia. 

Reader,  let  us  divide  one  lesson  before  we  part ; 
it  is  this:  If  the  seed  of  truth  is  in  thine  hand, 
sow  it  in  any  field  which  God  provides  for  thee 
in  his  providence  ;  and  the  least  seed  may  become 
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a  great  tree,  whose  fruit  may  feed  many  souls, 
and  make  glad  thine  own,  hereafter,  with  exceed- 
ing joy. 

The  Dninkarcrs  Cloah. — In  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  magistrates  in  the  norlh  of  Eng- 
land punished  drunkard's  by  making  them  carry 
what  was  called  "  The  Drunkard's  Cloak."  This 
was  a  large  barrel,  with  one  head  out,  and  a  hole 
wrough  the  other,  through  which  the  ofiender 
thas  mnde  to  put  his  head,  while  his  hands  were 
drawn  through  two  small  holes,  one  on  each  side 
With  this  he  was  compelled  to  march  along  the 
public  streets. 

What  a  strange  sight  it  would  be,  were  all  the 
drunkards  now-a-days  compelled  to  march  about 
wearing  barrels  for  clonks!  And  yet  we  may 
safely  aflirm,  that  it  would  be  betler  for  ihem  to 
be  put  inside  of  barrels  in  that  way,  than  to  allow 
iliem  to  put  the  contents  of  rum  and  whiskey  bar- 
rels inside  themselves,  as  they  are  too  fond  of 
doing. — Selected. 


For  "  Tlif  I'riend.' 


The  "More  Sure  Word  of  Prophecy." 

The  "  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  mentioned 
in  2  Peter  i.  19,  I  believe  was  unanimously  con- 
sidered by  the  writers  amongst  our  early  Friends 
to  have  allusion  to  a  measure  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  heart,  which  all  possess  unless  they 
are  reprobates.  Amongst  some  modern  writers  in 
our  Society,  however,  it  is  set  forth  as  meaning  the 
Scriptures.  Although  considerable  has  been  writ- 
ten concerning  the  import  of  this  passage,  perhaps 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations respecting  it.  "We  have  also  a  more 
sure  word  oi' prophecy;  whereunto  ye  do  well  that 
ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a 
dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day  star 
arise  in  your  hearts."  The  idea  that  the  term 
Word  has  reference  to  the  scriptures,  appears  in 
my  view  to  have  the  following  insuperable  objec- 
tions. 

In  the  immediate  context  it  is  stated,  "  that  no 
prophecy  of  the  scripture  is  of  any  private  inter 
pretation.  For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time 
by  the  will  of  man  :  but  holy  men  of  God  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  clearly 
implying  that  that  which  was  thus  written,  can- 
not be  comprehended  at  the  will  and  by  the  ca- 
pricious understanding  of  the  natural  man,  and 
that  all  prophecies  of  the  scriptures  are  interpret- 
ed only  by  a  measure  of  the  same  Spirit  of  light 
and  grace  whereby  they  were  dictated.  Now 
abundantly  corroborative  is  scripture  testimony, 
that  there  is  a  measure  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
the  heart,  and  that  without  this  enlightening  Spirit 
to  unfold  scripture  to  the  understanding,  it  must 
remain  sealed  to  our  comprehension.  Admitting 
this  truth,  which  I  hope  licw  will  deny,  must  we 
suppose  that  the  scriptures,  as  some  here  under- 
stand by  the  "  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  can 
shine  in  a  dark  place,  if  they  prove  benelicial  to 
us]  It  is  evident  that  if  the  light  and  grace  mer- 
cifully given  as  the  means  of  our  salvation,  illu- 
minates the  Iieart  suflicicntly  to  enable  it  to  derive 
strength  and  knowledge  from  the  scriptures,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Ilicy  shine  in  a  dark  place. 
Again,  this  opinion  would  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
move our  main  dc[)endcncc  from  (he  itnmediale 
teachings  of  Him  in  whom  all  fulness  dwells,  and 
give  .some  place  lo  the  belief  that  tiie  scriptures 
are  the  ^^primarij  adequate  rule  of  failh  and  man- 
ners," instead  of  iho  '■^secondary.'''' 

It  is  evidently  the  unsanctilied  human  under- 
standing, looking  to  the  Idler  Ibr  dirtciion  and 
further  illumination,  without  sufficiently  attending 


to  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  which  leaves 
many  in  error  and  guilt,  and  furnishes  means  for 
unlearned  and  vain  babblings,  gross  and  wild  con- 
ceptions of  the  different  texts,  which  the  unstable 
and  unlearned  too  often  pervert  to  their  own 
confusion  and  des;^uction. 

From  the  journal  of  George  Fox,  it  appears 
that  he  felt  constrained  to  go  to  a  steeple-house, 
when  a  priest  quoted  this  passage,  and  told  the 
people,  that  the  "  more  sure  word  of  prophecy" 
was  the  scripture,  at  which  G.  F.  said,  "  Now  the 
Lord's  power  was  mighty  upon  me,  and  so  strong 
in  me,  that  I  could  not  hold,  but  was  made  to  cry 
out  and  say,  '  O  no  it  is  not  the  scriptures,  and  I 
told  them  what  it  was,  namely,  the  Ploly  Spirit 
by  which  the  holy  men  of  God  gave  forth  the 
scriptures,  whereby  opinions,  religions,  and  judg- 
ments were  to  be  tried  ;  for  it  led  into  all  truth, 
and  so  gave  the  knowledge  of  all  truth.  The 
Jews  had  the  scriptures,  and  yet  resisted  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  rejected  Christ  the  bright  morning 
star.  They  persecuted  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  took  upon  them  to  try  their  doctrines  by  the 
scriptures,  but  erred  in  judgment,  and  did  not  try 
ihem  aright,  because  they  tried  without  the  Holy 
Ghost."  For  this  act  of  dedication  and  devotion, 
it  appears  that  George  Fox  suffered  his  first  im- 
prisonment, and  was  kept  in  jail  a  considerable 
time.  Those  who  profess  to  uphold  the  same 
gospel  truths,  which  G.  F.  inculcated,  must  in- 
deed find  themselves  in  a  perplexed  situation,  if 
they  entertain  the  same  belief  that  the  priest  ex- 
pressed in  this  instance,  for  they  must  necessarily 
suppose  that  G.  F.  was  under  a  delusion  when  he 
corrected  him  ;  and  if  they  admit  it  in  this  case, 
I  see  no  reason  why  in  the  propagation  of  all  the 
other  views  wherein  he  difl'ered  from  the  then  pro- 
fessing Christian  world,  they  may  not  consider 
"him  equally  deceived. 

It  is  doubtless  thought  by  some,  of  no  material 
consequence  to  differ  in  one  point ;  but  we  may 
remember  that  when  a  breach  is  made,  though 
small  in  our  estimation,  it  gives  room  lor  a  larger 
opening.  A  corner-stone  in  a  building  can  sel- 
dom be  removed  without  loosening  others,  till  the 
whole  edifice  is  in  danger  of  I'alling  in  ruins. 

Discrepancies  like  this  may  often  be  thought  of 
minor  import,  and  that  we  can  entertain  our  own 
views  on  certain  passages  of  scripture,  and  con- 
tinue just  as  orderly  and  religious  as  though  we 
had  the  true  understanding  of  things  ;  but  opinions 
which,  as  in  this  case  involve  principles,  perhaps, 
have  a  more  immediate  eflect  upon  practice  than 
many  are  apt  lo  imagine,  and  oftentimes  in  a 
manner  not  readily  perceptible  to  the  careless  ob 
server.  The  followers  of  Elias  Hicks  no  doubt 
thought,  that  his  peculiar  views,  inva!id;rting  a 
belie!  in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  though  they  differed  from  the  ex- 
press doctrines  of  ancient  Friends,  were  not  very 
momentous;  Jbut  what  a  lamentable  departure 
from  the  unity  of  the  one  true  faith  was  thus 
effected.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  full  and 
clear  belief  of  His  appearance  in  the  heart,  as  set 
forth  by  our  ancient  Friends,  is  impaired,  as  wide 
a  breach  is  made  Ibr  the  scattering  of  the  (lock  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  heart  is  very  prone 
to  rest  on  soiiietliiiig  short  of  the  anointing  ol 
which  the  apostle  Juini  speaks,  after  this  manner, 
"  But  the  anointing  which  ye  have  received  ol 
him  abidelh  in  you,  and  yc  need  not  lhat  any 
man  teach  you;  but  as  the  same  anointing  teach- 
eth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no 
lie,  and  even  as  it  haih  taught  you  ye  shall  abide 
in  him."  This  "anointing  '  here  spoken  of,  and 
the  "  more  sure  \V'ord  of  pro|)liecy,"'  I  believe  both 
refer  lo  a  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart, 
and  is  the  same  of  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah 


spoke  when  he  said:  "This  shall  be  the  cov 
nant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israt;  , 
after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  tr|t 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  the 
hearts;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  1 
my  people."    (Jer.  xxxi.  33.) 

In  making  these  remarks  the  writer  has  no  d 
sire  to  stir  up  controversy  for  the  sake  of  it,  b 
should  he  happily  be  instrumental  in  strengthe 
ing  a  true  belief  in  any  perplexed  mind,  it  wou 
be  cause  of  gladness,  desiring  that  all  might  con 
to  enjoy  a  settlement  on  the  immutable  groun 
in  the  one  unchanging  faith,  wherein  alone  \ 
can  expect  safety  and  prosperity,  and  can  eiiji 
that  unity  of  spirit  one  with  another,  which  is  tl 
only  bond  of  enduring  peace. 

New  York,  Fifth  mo.,  1854. 


Fishing  Fish. — In  the  course  of  a  lecture  de 
vered  before  the  Royal  Institute,  London,  Pr 
fessor  Owen   noticed  the  peculiar  provision 
one  species  of  fish  for  capturing  their  prey 
means  of  an  apparatus  attached  to  the  upper  ja 
resembling  the  tackle  of  an  angler.    A  projet 
ing  bone  acts  as  the  fishing-rod,  and  from  it  the 
depends  a  bright  red  substance,  that  serves  t 
purpose  of  the  bait.    The  fish,  having  its  hoc 
buried  in  the  sand,  projects  its  apparatus,  and  t 
smaller  fishes  that  seize  hold  of  the  bait,  are- 
stantly  transferred  into  its  open  mouth. 


From  the  Plough,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvii 

SuspensioQ  Bridge  for  the  Ohio. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  pr 
posed  bridge  across  the  Ohio  river  at  Cinciniia 
as  designed  by  D.  Griffith  Smith,  Civil  Enginee 

This  bridge  will  consist  of  one  principal  ope 
ing  between  two  stupendous  towers  of  suspensic 
the  centres  of  which  are  1400  leet  apart. 

From  these  towers  the  road-way  will  be  si 
pended  by  three  lines  of  wire  cables,  at  an  elev 
tion  of  112  feet  above  low  water,  leaving  t 
whole  width  of  the  river  clear  and  unobsiruct 

The  road-way  will  consist  of  two  carriage-wa; 
separated  by  the  centre  line  of  cables,  and  fo 
footways;  the  width  of  carriage-ways  at  the  ct 
tre  of  bridge,  will  be  10  feet  each,  and  the  fo 
ways  3  feet,  making  ihe  entire  widlh  of  plalfoj 
32  leet  in  the  clear. 

The  carriage-ways  will  pass  through  two  m! 
nificent  gothic  arches  in  each  lower  of  suspensic 
the  width  of  each  arch  will  be  12  feet,  aird  to  t 
crown  of  arch  about  30  leet. 

There  will  be,  as  we  have  stated,  three  lines'" 
cables,  and  in  each  line  four  cables  ;  these  cablj 
will  pass  over  rollers  in  cast-iron  saddles,  firmi' 
fi.xed  on  the  summits  of  the  pyramids;  the  extil. 
niities  of  the  cables  will  connect  with  strong  a]- 
chor-chains,  laid  in  the  most  substantial  hydrau|! 
cement  masonry. 

The  grade  ol  the  road-way,  on  the  Cincinn 
side,  will  commence  at  Columbia  street,  and  r 
at  an  angle  of  five  degrees  ;o  the  tower  of  suspe 
si*n.  At  Front  street,  an  elevation  of  16  f 
will  be  obtained.  In  crossing  Front  street,  it 
proposed  lo  construct  a  "Malleable  Iron  Bridge 
of  ilie  Tubular  Girder  pattern.  On  the  south  si) 
of  Front  street  the  road-way  will  commence,  al 
be  suspended  to  the  shore-ca bles.  The  same  pi 
of  approach  on  the  Covington  side  will  be  adopK; 

Tile  entire  structure  will  be  so  arranged,  al 
united  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  of  the  pas 
may  be  taken  out  and  replaced  separately;  ) 
lhat  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  re|)uiring  a  ' 
|)art  of  the  bridge  w'henever  required. 

The  princij)al  dimensions  may  be  more  con'* 
niently  examined  in  a  tabular  form. 
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liet^rNOPsis  OF  the  capacity 

f|,|,  BRIDGE. 

englh  of  span,  ... 
'otal  length  of  suspended  platform, 
Jevation  of  platfornn  above  low  water, 
'olal  length  of  cables, 
'umber  of  cables,  ... 

"         wires  in  each  cable,  - 
Itimate  strength  of  cables,        -      18000  tons, 
'otal  sectional  area  of  anchor-chains,  800  super- 
ficial inches. 

Itimate  strength  of  anchor-chains, 
"aximum  permanent  load, 

"         transitory  load,  - 
aximum  load, 

aximum  tension  of  cables  at  the 
points  of  suspension,       -        -        5326  " 
umber  of  persons  that  may  collect 
on  the  platform,     -       -       -  12704 
umber  of  oxen  that  the  platform 
will  contain,  ....  1,588 
ension  of  cables   resulting  from 
weight  of  floor  and  1588  oxen, 
(each  weighing  1000  lbs.,)      -       5236  tons, 
pproximate  cost  of  bridge,  $450,000 
ime  required  for  its  construction,  about  two 
years. 
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24000  tons, 
924  » 
794  " 
1718  " 
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amlj  The  design  exhibits  a  plan  of  structure  far  ex- 
seding  in  strength  and  grandeur  any  similar 
ork  ever  projected  either  in  Europe  or  Ame 
ca 

When  M.  Telford  constructed  the  suspension 
ridge  across  the  "  Menai  Straits,"  it  was  regard- 
i  by  all  Europe  as  the  mightiest  achievement  of 
lan 

The  first  stone  of  that  magnificent  structure 
•as  laid  on  the  10th  of  August,  1819.  On  the 
0th  of  April,  1825,  the  first  chain  of  this  stupen 
Dus  work  was  thrown  over  the  "Straits  ol 
lenai,"  and  on  the  25ih  of  February,  1825,  it 
'as  opened  to  the  public  ;  "  a  magnificent  spec 
*  icle,"  says  Dr.  Arnott,  "to  behold  chains  of 
'8'  !nacious  iron  stretched  high  across  a  channel  of 
le  ocean,  and  supporting  an  admirable  bridge- 
oad  of  safety,  along  which  crowded  processions 
lay  pour,  regardless  of  the  deep  below,  or  of  the 
torm  ;  while,  beneath,  ships  with  sails  full  spread, 
lay  pursue  their  course  unmolested." 

Let  us  now  compare  this  bridge,  which  was 
16  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  Europe,  with  the 
roposed  bridge  across  theOhio  river  at  Cincinnati. 

]i 

loq  IMENSIONS  or  THE  MENAI  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

)istance  between  the  points  of  sus- 

m  pension,  .....  579  feet. 

;  •  Sleight  of  road-way  above  high  tide,  100  " 
i'«  |i)efleclion  of  cables,     -       -        .      43  " 

til  I'otal  length  of  bridge,  -       -       -  880  " 

1-'  vlaximum  permanent  load,   -       .  489  tons. 

"       transitory  load,     .       -  300  " 

daximum  load,  ....  789  " 

i*  •Jecti'onal  area  of  anchor-chains,    .  260  inches. 

Two  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Menai 
jiidge,  iMr.  Telford  added  another  laurel  to  his 
astly  acquired  fame,  by  constructing  a  suspen- 

j  ,ion-bridge  across  the  Conway  river,  one  tower 

li',  jif  which  stands  within  that  ancient  fortress,  "  Con- 

.  ,vay  Castle,"  bwilt  by  Edward  ill. 

J  I  The  span  of  the  Conway  bridge  is  350  feet. 

^j;:  li^levation  above  high  tide,  18  feet. 

,  I  The  span  of  Freiburg  bridge,  in  Switzerland,  is 

jj  )60  feet. 

The  span  of  the  Hammersmith  bridge  across 
ji  jhe  Thames  is  400  feet,  3  inches. 

The  span  of  the  suspension  bridge  across  the 
Danube,  at  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  is  1000  feet. 
The  span  of  the  Wheeling  bridge  is  1010  feet. 


It  will  appear  from  the  history  of  suspension 
bridges,  that  no  span  has  ever  been  constructed 
that  will  rank  in  magnitude  and  grandeur  with  the 
proposed  bridge  across  the  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati. 


From  llie  Annual  Monitor  for  1854. 

■    ELIZ/IBETH  SMITH. 

Elizabeth  Smith,  of  Bradford;  wife  of  David 
Harris  Smith,  deceased  Seventli  month  3d,  1853, 
aged  46  years. 

There  are  many  stones  in  the  Lord's  spiritual 
building.  Some  of  them  occupy  a  very  promi- 
nent place,  obvious  to  every  passer  by ;  and  there 
are  comparatively  hidden  ones,  who  nevertheless 
hold  important  positions.  They  are  known  and 
regarded  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  and 
are  in  near  fellowship  with  its  living  members. 
In  this  class  may  be  ranked  the  dear  Friend 
above  named.  From  early  life  she  gave  indica- 
lions  of  the  renovating  power  of  Divine  grace  in 
her  heart;  and  being  deprived  of  the  tender  care 
of  a  beloved  mother,  when  only  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  it  was  instructive  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  enabled,  as  an  only 
daughter,  from  thai  early  age  to  her  marriage,  to 
enter  into  and  conduct  the  domestic  aflairs  of  her 
bereaved  father. 

She  was  beloved  bj  the  relatives  and  friends 
who  surrounded  her,  for  her  kind  and  affectionate 
disposition,  her  humble  and  diffident  deportment, 
her  watchful  care  in  all  things  to  walk  worthy  of 
our  high  Christian  calling,  and  consistently  with 
her  profession  as  a  member  of  our  religious  So 
ciety. 

In  the  training  of  her  children,  and  the  conduct- 
ing of  her  household  affairs,  she  was  anxious  to 
avoid  everything  inconsistent  with  Christian  sim- 
plicity, and  the  standard  of  Truth  ;  and  she  had 
for  some  years  acceptably  filled  the  station  of 
overseer. 

For  a  considerable  time  our  dear  Friend  had 
been  in  a  delicate  state  of  health.  In  the  fore- 
part of  the  year  1850,  her  two  youngest  children 
had  an  attack  of  whooping-cough  ;  she  took  the 
complaint,  and  it  lelt  a  susceptibility  of  the  lungs, 
which,  ere  long,  excited  serious  apprehensions  on 
her  account. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  she  had  a  hemorr- 
hage from  the  lungs ;  and  the  winter  was  spent 
with  her  family,  at  Hastings.  She  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  following  ones  at  Tor- 
quay. The  warmer  atmosphere  was  congenial, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  favourable  effect  on  her 
health  ;  yet  she  appears  to  have  had  an  abiding 
impression  of  the  uncertainty  of  her  long  continu- 
ance here.  It  was  evident  to  her  family,  from 
her  domestic  arrangements,  and  her  occasional 
remarks,  that  her  mind  was  preparing  for  the 
change,  which  was  approaching;  and  to  her  hus- 
band, she  sometimes  expressed  herself  more  fully 
on  this  deeply  interesting  subject. 

In  the  alternoon  of  the  22d  of  Sixth  month, 
she  had  a  severe  hemorrhage,  which  continued 
with  little  intermission,  until  the  evening  of  the 
25th.  During  this  time  she  was  kept  in  a  sweet, 
quiet  frame  of  mind.  She  said  she  did  not  see 
how  it  would  terminate,  but  that  she  felt  nothing 
but  peace ;  all  condemnation  was  taken  away, 
and  she  believed  she  should  be  accepted. 

During  the  few  remaining  days  of  her  life,  she 
had  at  times  considerable  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing; but  it  was  instructive  to  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  upon  her  to  mark  the 
peacefulness  in  which  she  was  preserved,  and  the 
evident  ripening  for  her  eternal  inheritance. 

She  said  she  had  for  several  days  been  much 
comforted  with  the  passage  of  scripture,  "  Thou 


wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  ihee."  She 
could  now  sleep  but  little,  but  dozing;  now  and 
then,  she  asked  her  husband  if  it  was  right  for 
her  to  spend  her  time  thus,  when  it  was  so  short. 
At  another  time,  she  said  to  him,  "Thou  hast 
been  anxious  that  I  should  feel  a  full  assuratjce  of 
accceptance.  I  now  have  thai.  All  fear  of  death 
is  taken  away,  and  I  have  a  bright  prospect  be- 
fore  me."  She  had  great  pleasure  in  hearing  lha 
Holy  Scriptures  read — they  had  always  been  very- 
precious  to  her — requesting  at  one  time  to  hear 
the  17th  chapter  of  John. 

On  Sixth-day,  1st  of  Seventh  month,  she  ap- 
peared so  much  better,  that  a  ray  of  hope  seemed 
to  dawn  on  her  anxious  relatives,  that  her  time 
might  be  somewhat  prolonged  ;  but  during  the 
night,  a  change  took  place,  which  showed  them 
that  it  was  ordered  otherwise  by  Him  who  can- 
not err,  even  in  his  most  mysterious  dispensa- 
tions. 

On  Seventh-day,  she  seemed  to  be  remarbably 
strengthened  Ibr  the  work  which  remained  to  her 
on  earth.  She  felt  that  her  day  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  said  she  had  no  desire  to  see  the 
dawn  of  another  morning.  She" was  unusually 
sensible  of  Divine  he!])  and  support,  while  she  had 
interviews  wiih  diflerent  members  of  the  family, 
imparting  suitable  counsel  to  her  children,  and 
giving  directions  on  various  subjects  to  her  be- 
loved relations.  She  made  some  touching  re. 
marks  to  her  beloved  and  only  brother,  and  ten- 
derly sympathising  with  her  husband  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  loss,  she  said  to  him,  "It  will  be  a 
severe  stroke  to  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  supported. 
The  separation  is  only  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
we  shall  meet  again.  The  world  and  all  its  con- 
cerns sink  into  insignificance  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  they  appear  to  me  as  a  heap  of  rubbish." 

In  allusion  to  the  evidence  of  acceptance  mer- 
cifully granted  her,  and  to  the  help  vouchsafed  to 
her  lor  the  discharge  of  these  debts  of  conjugal, 
parental  and  Christian  love,  to  those  whom  she 
was  about  to  leave,  she  remarked,  that  "  it  was 
not  of  herself  but  of  the  Lord  ;  it  was  all  of  grace, 
no  merit  of  her  own  ;  O,  no  !  all  of  mercy." 

About  eleven  o'clock  she  desired  the  doctor  to 
be  sent  for;  and  took  leave  of  him  expressing  her 
satisfaction  in  what  he  had  done  for  her.  Not 
long  after,  she  requested  that  her  two  elder  chil- 
dren might  be  called,  expressing  her  wish  that  all 
might  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  hope  that  patience 
would  be  granted  her  to  the  end  ;  desiring  those 
around  to  pray  for  her,  that  if  it  was  the  Lord's 
will,  the  time  might  be  cut  short. 

After  this  the  breathing  became  more  difficult, 
and  continued  so  till  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  she  said  to  her  husband,  "  Is  not 
this  death?"  He  assented,  and  expressed  his  be- 
lief, that  the  last  conflict  would  soon  be  over,  in- 
quiring if  she  still  continued  to  feel  the  supporting 
presence  of  the  Lord  and  that  Christ  her  Saviour 
was  precious?  She  lifted  up  both  her  hands  and 
said,  "Oh  yes!"  adding  so  faintly  as  scarcely  to 
be  heard,  "He  is  not  wanting  at  this  hour." 

From  this  time  she  gradually  sunk,  and  about 
three  o'clock,  appearing  like  one  going  to  sleep, 
the  silver  cord  was  gently  loosened  which  bound 
her  spirit  to  its  earthly  tabernacle ;  and  her  sor- 
rowing friends  are  comforted  by  the  firm  belief 
that  her  ransomed  spirit  was  permitted  to  join 
that  glorious  company  who  surround  the  throne, 
and  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb. 

"  If  you  would  relish  your  food,  work  for  it ;  if 
you  would  enjoy  the  raiment,  pay  for  it  betbre 
you  wear  it;  if  you  would  sleep  soundly,  take  a 
clear  conscience  to  bed  with  you." 
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For  "  The  Frieuil." 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  disposition  to  remove  into  new  countries, 
where  land  in  its  primitive  state  can  be  bougiit  at 
a  low  price,  and  will  yield  good  crops,  has  unset- 
tled Friends  in  many  places,  and  contribuied  to 
losses  meetings  which  were  once  large.  But  a 
few  years  since,  sections  eagerly  sought  and  set- 
tled Irom  the  hitrh  character  "iven  of  the  soil,  are 
being  already  deserted  by  some  ofthe  first  settlers. 
Attracted  by  exaggerated  accounts  ofthe  qualities 
ofthe  country  still  farther  west,  and  giving  way 
to  the  propensity  to  move  to  a  land  of  promise, 
they  find  it  difficult  to  come  to  a  permanent  stand. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  it  has  been  proper  for 
some,  to  leave  their  former  residences,  and  to 
settle  in  the  wilderness;  but  they  have  had  need  of 
Divine  guidance  and  approbation  in  such  an  im- 
portant step.  Their  privations  are  often  great, 
iheir  labour  severe,  and  being  frequently  attacked 
with  disease  caused  by  the  decay  of  vegetable 
matter  that  is  jiroduced  in  great  luxuriance  around 
them,  many  are  prematurely  worn  out,  and  death 
terminates  their  toils,  and  their  earthly  prospects, 
before  they  reach  the  period  of  old  age.  The 
wealth  which  they  had  anticipated  from  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  land  is  not  often  realized, 
and  many  of  the  comforts  left  behind  in  their  for- 
mer settlements,  are  not  always  found  in  the  new 
country.  On  the  part  of  the  first  emigrants  It  is 
a  severe  strugtile  in  clearing  and  tilling  the  land 
and  providing  a  subsistence,  which  with  their 
lodging,  and  their  clothing  must  often  be  rough, 
and  scanty  in  the  supply. 

There  is  a  sort  of  enjoyment  in  a  community 
of  new  comers  in  contending  with  the  common 
difliculties,  and  rendering  assistance  to  each  other 
as  far  as  is  in  their  power.  Their  freedom  of  the 
restraints  of  established  customs,  and  the  moral 
influence  of  religious  and  cultivated  society  in  old 
settled  parts  of"  the  country,  may  also  be  agree- 
able to  the  natural  man,  leading  him  to  think  he 
is  breathing  a  much  freer  atmosphere.  Some 
may  suppose  that  the  simple  mode  of  life  they  are 
compelled  to  adopt,  is  congenial  with  the  growth 
of  vital  religion,  and  their  abstraction  from  the 
fashions  and  the  example  of  the  vain  world,  must 
contribute  to  a  closer  walk  with  their  heavenly 
Father.  These  circumstances  ought  to  contribute 
to  this  effect,  and  would  probably  do  so,  were  all 
who  migrate  to  the  new  countries  true  Christians, 
sent  there  by  Divine  Providence,  and  did  not  the 
same  ambition  to  get  rich  or  constantly  increase 
their  earthly  store,  actuate  them  as  it  does  those 
left  behind  ;  and  especially  could  they  have  also 
left  the  temptations  of  the  devil  with  their  former 
residences  and  companions, 

13ul  the  same  cunning  serpent  is  met  with  in  all 
parts  ofthe  world;  and  men  and  women  who  are 
reprobate  concerning  the  iailh  which  gives  victory 
over  all  corruption,  will  also  migrate  to  new  coun- 
tries. In  the  absence  of  wholesome  law,  and  the 
power  to  enforce  it,  and  where  there  are  few  to 
uphold  the  standard  of  Truth  and  righteousness, 
by  lives  and  principles  of  religious  integrity,  so- 
ciety may  become  corrupt,  and  children  and  young 
people  may  grow  up  in  a  loose,  unregulated 
way,  very  opposilo  to  that  purity  of  hcait,  and 
circumspect  walking  which  is  essential  to  the  fol- 
lower of  Christ.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  able  to  save  in  all  circumstances  under 
which  man  is  necessarily  placed  ;  but  if  man  takes 
the  novcrnmeiit  of  himself  into  his  own  hand, 
Divine  grace  and  light  may  withdraw  and  leave 
liim  to  prove  his  lolly  and  his  weakness.  VVc 
may  salely  conclude  that  He  who  appoints  the 
bounds  of  the  habitation  of  the  children  of  men, 
has  a  will  in  reference  lo  (he  place  of  the  abode 


of  his  servants,  which  they  are  to  occupy  until  he 
points  out  a  change,  if  there  is  to  be  any.  Cir- 
cumstances around  them  may  seem  to  point  to  it, 
and  attendant  trials  may  add  force  to  the  appre- 
hension that  it  is  proper  to  remove;  and  yet  their 
very  dithculties  may  be  the  cup  of  suffering,  as 
members  ofthe  church  of  Christ,  which  they  are 
called  to  partake  of,  for  their  own  sake,  and  the 
promotion  of  his  kingdom. 

Many  Friends  have  left  the  slave  States,  very 
probably  believing  it  would  be  safer  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  to  get  out  of  the  influence  of 
that  wicked  system  of  abomination,  cruelty,  and 
injustice.  But  in  removing,  their  direct  and  prac- 
tical testimony  against  the  evil,  is  withdrawn ; 
and  if  it  was  dangerous  for  them  to  remain,  the 
danger  of  the  less  number  left  in  that  land  ol 
Egyptian  bondage,  must  have  been  increased. 
The  pastors,  and  elders,  and  overseers  of  the 
flock  withdrawing,  their  example,  to  encourage 
and  uphold  others  in  the  path  of  duty,  would  be 
lost  to  them.  Had  they  remained,  a  much  larger 
and  stronger  band  of  united  opponents  to  slavery, 
would  have  presented  a  check  to  the  slaveholder, 
which  might  have  convinced  him  of  his  error,  or 
induced  him  to  transfer  himself  to  parts  of  the 
States,  wholly  inhabited  by  his  own  kind. 

We  have  heard  the  remark  made  after  Friends 
have  broken  up  and  sold  their  land,  that  instead 
of  other  Friends  taking  their  place,  slaveholders 
and  slaves  have  come  in,  throwing  further  apart 
the  families  of  Friends,  and  occupying  farms  near 
the  meeting-house,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  few 
members,  much  to  their  trial  and  discouragement. 
Some  who  did  remove  into  free  Stales,  never  bet- 
tered their  temporal  or  spiritual  condition,  but  ra- 
ther fell  behind  in  both  respects.  Had  they  con- 
tinued where  they  were  raised  up  into  religious 
service  by  the  hand  ofthe  Lord,  they  might  have 
enjoyed  more  true  happiness  in  tlieir  worldly 
means,  become  more  (irmly  established  in  the 
Truth,  comforted  the  flock  around  them,  and  been 
instrumental  in  gathering  souls  to  God,  like  an 
army  to  make  war  in  righteousness  against  the 
man  of  sin,  where  the  Lord  had  placed  them. 

Where  individuals  have  been  born  anew,  and 
grown  up  into  usefulness  in  the  church,  it  must 
be  a  very  clear  intimation  from  Him,  who  has 
sanctified  and  made  them  vessels  meet  for  his 
use,  to  warrant  breaking  off  their  connection  svith 
fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  lo 
whom,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  they  have  been  joined 
as  bone  of  their  bone,  and  flesh  of  their  tlesh  ; 
who  have  seen  the  changes  which  the  Lord  had 
wrought  in  them,  witnessed  his  giving  them  gifts 
to  be  occupied  in  the  part  of  his  household  which 
he  appoints,  and  who  have  been  helpers  in  their 
growth  and  preservation  in  the  Truth.  We  do 
not  undertake  to  say  that  such  are  never  to  change 
their  meeting  and  be  joined  to  another,  but  with- 
out earnestly  seeking  lor  Divine  counsel,  in  the 
subjection  of  all  creaturely  desire,  and  being  fa- 
voured with  it,  the  severing  of  bonds,  which  liave 
connected  them  with  men  and  women  of  religious 
ex])erience,  who  have  been  their  counsellors  and 
monitors,  may  bo  followed  by  consequences  pre- 
judicial lo  their  religious  growth  and  siability,  but 
which  in  their  self-will,  they  cannot  and  may  be 
unwilling  lo  foresee.  Is  there  not  reason  lo  be- 
lieve that  such  injudicious  movements  have  land- 
ed the  parties  in  difliculties  and  in  loss  themselves, 
and  that  the  meetings  which  they  left  have  dwin- 
dled, or  been  otherwise  injured  by  it,  and  other 
members  been  scattered  into  parts  they  should  not 
have  removed  into,  or  have  turned  aside  into  the 
world  from  the  one  thing  needful,  llirough  their 
instability. 

True  Christians  are  servants  and  soldiers  of 


Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  Captain  of  their  salvi 
tion,  both  in  his  glorified  existence  at  the  rigl 
hand  of  the  Father,  and  also  in  every  member  < 
his  church  and  army,  by  the  immediate  direclior 
and  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  aposl  [ 
told  the  primitive  Christians,  "Ye  are  not  yoij 
own  ;  ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  therefore  glorif  j 
God  in  your  bodies  and  in  your  spirits,  which  ai 
his."  This  cannot  be  done  but  in  receiving  an| 
obeying  all  the  commands  of  our  invincible  Cajj 
tain,  both  in  what  we  are  to  do,  and  where  it  i 
to  be  done.  He  will  not  fail  to  give  these  conj 
mands,  and  faith  and  strength  to  obey,  if  we  su| 
render  body  and  spirit  to  his  government.  Hi 
servants  have  great  peace  in  believing  and  in  d'l 
iiig  his  will ;  he  makes  hard  things  easy,  givi 
them  the  victory  over  all  their  enemies,  teachirl 
their  hands  to  war,  and  their  fingers  to  fight  > 
his  battle  against  sin  and  temptation,  wherever  Ij 
places  them.  "  Brethren,  let  every  man,  wherej 
he  is  called,  therein  abide  with  God."  I 


From  the  Leisure  IIoui] 

Carious  Facts  about  SbcUfisb.  j 

BY  A  NATUKAIIST.  | 

It  is  well  known  that  what  naturalists  call  tj 
Crustacea,  or  in  other  words  crabs,  lobsters,  aij 
the  like,  change  their  shells  at  given  intervals,  i 
least  until  they  arrive  at  a  very  advanced  periJ 
of  existence.  This  change  is  very  complete,  ej 
tending  even  lo  the  corner  of  the  eyes,  to  the  lii 
ing  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  the  grindiii 
teeth,  with  which  that  stomach  is  furnished.  Dl; 
ing  the  years  of  growth,  (a  period  not  satisfactori 
determined)  this  change -of  an  unyielding  armo, 
is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  without  it  the  aniix, 
could  not  increase  in  size,  but  would  be  forced  |i 
remain  no  larger  than  what  it  was  at  first,  Ti 
effect  of  the  release  from  a  hard  unyielding  €' 
casement  is  to  allow  the  expansion  of  the  whci 
frame,  which  suddenly  pushes  forth  its  growl, 
and,  this  being  attained,  a  new  coat  of  armour 
acquired,  to  be  cast  off  again  at  a  subsequent  [• 
riod.  This  moult  of  solid  armour  is  termed 
naturalists  exuviation, 

Reaumur,  who  watched  the  progress  of  exu'i 
ation  on  the  river  crayfish,  describes  it  as  alter- 
ed  with  many  efforts  and  much  struggling.  '. 
few  days  previous  to  the  commencement  of  tji 
operation,  (early  in  autumn)  the  creature  absiai,! 
from  all  solid  nourishment,  and  the  plates  of  sh:l 
on  the  back  and  tail  will  be  found  lo  offer  ki 
than  the  usual  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  ti; 
finger.  Shortly  afterwards  ihe  crayfish  appe;i» 
restless,  and  rubs  its  legs  against  each  other  ;it 
then  throws  itself  on  its  back,  agitates  its  win) 
body,  which  appears  lo  become  distended,  url 
some  of  the  plates  are  partially  burst  and  raisii. 
Some  degree  of  rest  follows  these  first  slrugghj, 
but  after  a  short  lime  the  animal  again  exerts  3 
muscular  energy.  The  back  plate  is  now  seji 
to  rise  gradually  from  the  legs  beneath,  andji 
about  half  an  hour  the  animal  has  extricated  its|f 
Irom  this  portion  of  its  shell.  By  drawing  in  • 
head,  the  antennae,  the  eyes,  and  the  legs  are  dro- 
ged  out  as  from  a  case,  but  the  extrication  of  t3 
last,  being  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  o[,- 
ration,  is  not  effected  without  great  eftbrt,  ail 
occasionally  even  the  loss  of  one  or  more  limbsl- 
a  matter  of  the  less  consequence,  as  they  vv( 
sprout  forth  again.  The  hinder  parts  are  witi» 
drawn  with  less  difficulty,  the  tail-plates  beij 
thrown  off  by  a  forward  motion,  attended  willit 
brisk  and  stretching  action.  The  creature  is  tut 
seen  divested  of  its  armour,  which  is  cast  off,  O" 
pearing  unbroken  as  if  no  struggle  had  ever  laki 
place  within  it.  l 
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lain  In  the  prawn  and  the  shrimp,  the  process  of 
rijl  3xuvialion  has  not,  we  believe,  been  rigidly 
watched. 

In  the  lobster,  the  circumstances  attending  ex- 
mluviation,  as  detailed  by  Mr,  Cruch,  are  different, 
)tyil  and  this  fact  is  ihe  more  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider  how  closely  allied  the  river  crayfish  is  to 
the  marine  lobster.    The  lobster,  to  the  last,  is 
ii»il|ravenous  and  vigorous  ;  and  instances  have  been 
known  in  which,  enticed  by  the  bait,  it  has  enter- 
ed into  the  traps  on  the  very  eve  of  casting  ils 
shell,  insomuch  that  on  the  fisherman  commencing 
to  handle  his  prize,  the  animal  has  slipped  away, 
,  iMleaving  an  empty  husk  as  the  only  reward  of  his 
I    labour.    A  circumstance  of  this  kind  afforded  Mr. 
,yi  jiCouch  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  minute  descrip- 
Kliii  jtion  of  the  creature,  when  it  made  its  escape,  (for 
i  li!  f escape  it  did)  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the 
,1    fisherman,  who  had  calculated  on  the  possession 
);i  of  a  prize  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  magni- 
tude.   It  does  not  appear  that  any  extraordinary 
struggles  or  contortions  have  been  observed  in  the 
:;    lobster  when  engaged  in  delivering  itself  from  its 
trammels,  or  that  the  time  of  moulting  is  pro- 
tracted, as  in  the  case  with  the  river  crayfish  ; 
moreover,  it  is  certain  that  when  delivei-ed  from 
i\i  its  shell,  it  possesses  great  activity  in  efTeciing  its 
1  I  escape, 

r-,  Reverting  to  the  specimen  examined  by  Mr 
|  f  I  Couch,  it  was  found  that  the  case  of  the  horns 
and  feelers  was  perfect  to  their  minutest  extremi- 
ty;  the  sheath  of  the  eye-stalk,  and  the  transpa 
rent  covering  of  the  eyes  were  uninjured;  the 
joints  of  the  back  part  of  the  body  with  the  tail- 
plates  were  all  joined  together,  and  the  parts 
beneath  the  snout,  including  the  jaws,  foot-jaws, 
nipping  claws,  and  legs,  with  the  breast  plate,  the 
lining  of  the  stomach,  &c,  formed  one  connected 
portion.  But  how  was  the  escape  of  the  animal 
from  ils  too  tightly  braced  armour  effected? 
Through  the  middle  of  the  great  back  plate  ran  a 
line  as  straight  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a  knife, 
and  evidently  formed  by  a  natural  process  of 
separation.  Through  this  aperture,  when  expand- 
ed, the  animal  had  made  its  escape. 

In  the  common  crab,  the  exuviation  takes  place 
by  a  separation  of  the  broad  back  plate  from  the 
under  plate,  the  animal  lying  on  its  back  at  the 
time;  this  division  being  effected,  the  limbs  and 
other  parts  are  easily  withdrawn  from  their  sheath. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  previously  to 
this  process,  both  in  the  crab,  the  lobster,  and 
others,  the  flesh  on  the  claws  of  the  animal  shrinks 
most  considerably,  otherwise  the  contents  of  the 
great  claws  in  particular  could  not  be  extricated, 
lo/  it  does  not  appear  that  the  shells  of  the  claws 
in  the  crab  or  lobster  are  split  open.  The  crab 
when  newly  extricated  somewhat  resembles  a 
lump  of  dough  inclosed  in  skin,  and  has  at  first 
only  sufficient  strength  to  enable  it  lo  crawl  to 
some  place  of  safety.  There  it  takes  as  much 
fluid  as  will  suflBce  to  distend  the  whole  body  and 
its  skin  or  membrane-like  covering,  which  is  now 
delicate,  flexible,  and  elastic.  There  is,  in  short, 
a  sudden  expansion  of  growth,  previous  to  the 
growth  of  the  fresh  plates  of  armour,  which  are, 
ofal  of  course,  adapted  to,  the  newly  acquired  bulk  of 
the  animal. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  life,  the  exuviation  and 
sudden  pushing  forward  of  growth  occur  severat 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but,  as  the  animal 
advances  toward  maturity,  they  take  place  at 
more  and  more  distant  intervals,  till  at  last  exuvi- 
ation either  ceases  or  occurs  only  after  lengthen- 
ed periods.  We  suspect  that  after  a  certain  time 
it  ceases,  because  we  have  ourselves  minutely 
examined  a  large  Norway  lobster,  whose  back 
plate  formed  a  bed,  upon  which  a  multitude  of 


full-grown  mussels  were  firmly  attached,  like  a 
phalanx  in  dense  array,  presenting  a  curious  pic- 
ture. In  the  British  Museum,  specimens  of  crabs 
are  to  be  seen,  the  back  plates  of  which  are  cov- 
ered with  a  close  mass  of  oysters  or  mussels; 
and  Mr.  Couch  has  found  oysters  2^  inches  in 
length,  attached  to  the  back  plate  of  living  crabs. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  crab,  the  lobster, 
and  others,  devour  their  cast-off"  covering  ;  we 
greatly  doubt  this.  We  possess  the  stomach  of  a 
marine  crayfish,  filled  with  the  fragments,  mi- 
nutely ground,  of  shell,  apparently  either  of  its 
own  species  or  a  lobster;  but  this  does  not  prove 
the  statement;  it  merely  informs  us  that  these 
shellfish  prey  upon  each  other,  the  weaker  falling 
victims  to  the  stronger.  We  do  not,  however, 
positively  deny  the  fact  in  question,  for  we  are 
well  aware  that  the  toad  rolls  up  its  cast-off"  cuti- 
cle, (changed  at  certain  intervals)  and  swallows 
it  at  a  gulp. 

There  is  another  curious  fact  in  the  history  of 
crustaceans,  to  which  we  may  here  advert;  we 
allude  to  the  power  with  which  they  are  endowed 
of  reproducing  their  limbs  when  lost  by  accident. 
The  loss  of  a  leg  is  of  little  consequence;  so  little 
so,  that  when  suddenly  alarmed,  a  lobster  will 
often  throw  off  its  claws  with  a  jerk.  Indeed, 
usually  when  a  limb  is  injured,  the  animal  breaks 
it  off  at  the  joint,  second  to  its  junction  with  the 
trunk,  where  the  growth  the  most  speedily  and 
certaiifiy  commences.  No  pain  seems  to  Ibllow 
this  strange  operation ;  the  wound  is  soon  covered 
with  a  delicate  skin,  and  a  new  claw  is  in  due 
time  produced.  It  remains,  however,  unprotect 
ed  with  a  hard  shell  until  the  next  time  for  chang 
ing  the  whole  of  it  arrives,  and  the  new  limb 
seldom  or  never  acquires  the  size  of  the  corres 
ponding  claw,  although  equally  perfect.  An 
analogous  circumstance  occurs  in  many  lizards, 
and  especially  the  gecko,  which  quickly  repro- 
duces a  lost  tail. 

I  For  "Tlie  Friend." 

I  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCUES 

i  Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
■  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

j  THOMAS  liLOYD. 

!  CCoutinued  from  page  30].) 

The  visit  to  the  steeple-house,  performed  by 
Richard  Davies  and  Thomas  Lloyd,  referred  to 
in  our  last  number,  was  made  at  the  request  of 
Justice  Corbet.  On  this  occasion,  Richard  says, 
Thomas  Lloyd  spoke  a  few  very  seasonable 
words  to  the  people."  Whether  this  was  his  first 
appearance  in  the  ministry,  there  are  no  records 
to  show,  but  we  know  that  thereafter  he  was  often 
engaged  in  this  way,  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  year  1664,  he  was  arrested  with  others 
whilst  quietly  travelling  on  the  highway,  and  for 
refusing  to  swear  was  committed  to  prison,  in 
which  he  was  confined,  it  appears,  for  eight  years. 
Just  previously  to  his  commitment,  or  within  a 
few  months  after,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  a 
daughter  of  Gilbert  Jones,  of  Welchpool.  The 
prisoners  at  Welchpool,  we  have  already  shown, 
through  the  favour  of  the  jailor,  were  placed  in  a 
house  belonging  to  him,  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  were  allowed  many 
privileges.  During  the  time  of  his  confinement, 
several  children  were  born  to  Thomas  Lloyd, 
who  being  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
submitting  to  his  yoke  and  government,  became  a 
source  of  great  comfort  to  their  parents,  and  were 
made  serviceable  in  the  church  of  Christ. 

In  1672,  the  prisoners  at  Welchpool  were  with 
the  rest  of  the  suff"erers  in  Great  Britain,  on  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  discharged  from  confinement 


by  letters  patent.  Thomas  Lloyd  after  his  release 
from  prison,  lived  at  a  place  called  Macemore,  in 
Montgomeryshire.  Of  his  religious  services  his 
brethren  say,  "  His  sound  and  effectual  ministry, 
his  godly  conversation,  meek  and  lamb-like  spirit, 
great  patience,  temperance,  humility,  and  slow- 
ness to  wrath  ;  his  love  to  the  brethren,  his  godly 
care  in  the  church  of  Christ,  that  all  things  might 
be  kept  sweet,  savoury  and  in  good  order ;  his 
helping  hand  to  the  weak,  and  gentle  admonitions, 
we  are  fully  satisfied  have  a  seal  and  witness  in 
the  hearts  of  all  faithful  Friench  who  knew  him." 
"  We  may  in  truth  say,  he  sought  not  himself, 
nor  the  riches  of  this  world,  but  his  eye  was  to 
that  which  is  everlasting,  being  given  up  to  spend 
and  be  spent  for  the  Truth  and  the  sake  of 
Friends," 

On  the  7th  day  of  the  First  month,  1675,  an 
informer  named  David  Maurice,  whose  residence 
was  in  Denbighshire,  but  who  had  been  newly 
made  a  justice  in  Montgomeryshire,  came  to 
Friends'  meeting-house  at  Cloddiecochion,  with 
fourteen  or  fifteen  armed  men.  The  members 
who  met  there  for  worship  were  few  in  number, 
and  were  sitting  in  silence,  when  he  entered.  Ho 
directed  them  to  depart,  but  Thomas  Lloyd  re- 
quested that  he  would  grant  them  liberty  to  sit 
fifteen  minutes  longer  before  departing.  To  this 
he  assented,  and  with  his  armed  followers,  sat 
down  amid  the  quiet  worshippers.  Thomas 
Lloyd  felt  constrained  briefly  to  define  true  reli- 
gion, and  also  to  point  out  what  true  worship 
was.  Maurice  conlessed  that  the  doctrine  deli- 
vered was  sound,  yet  he  fined  Thomas  Lloyd 
twenty  pounds  for  preaching;  and  although  he 
was  no  magistrate  of  the  corporation  in  which  he 
was  acting,  he  fined  the  house  twenty  pounds, 
and  each  of  the  hearers  five  shillings. 

On  the  16ih  of  the  Fourth  month  following,  he 
sent  two  persons,  one  his  clerk  and  the  other  a 
tenant  of  his,  lo  the  plantation  of  Thomas  Lloyd, 
to  distrain  his  property  for  the  fine.  These  men 
lurked  about  the  ground  while  it  was  yet  dark, 
and  had  seized  on  four  cows  and  a  mare,  and 
driven  them  away  before  sunrise.  This  illegal 
act,  for  there  was  no  officer  of  that  parish,  that 
hundred,  or  corporation,  with  them,  was  further 
consummated  by  their  driving  the  cattle  inio  the 
adjoining  county,  to  his  own  estate. 

This  David  Maurice  was  not  only  a  great  per- 
secutor of  Friends,  but  of  other  dissenters  also. 
But  he  came  to  an  untimely  end.  Richard  Da- 
vies  speaking,,  it  would  appear,  of  the  year  1676, 
thus  writes  :  "  1  being  at  this  time  in  London,  and 
my  service  there  preify  much  in  the  time  of  the 
said  hard  persecution,  my  dear  friend  Charles 
Lloyd  sent  me  up  a  full  and  large  account  of  the 
sufferings  of  Friends  there,  by  this  wicked  inform- 
er David  Maurice;  and  when  I  had  read  and  con- 
sidered them,  I  was  under  a  great  consideration, 
what  way  to  take  to  prevent  the  further  intended 
mischief  of  this  man ;  and  I  laid  their  innocent 
and  faithful  sufferings  in  secret  before  the  great 
God  of  heaven,  who  hath  the  hearts  of  all  men  in 
his  hand,  and  may  order  them  as  seemeth  good 
to  him. 

"After  this,  when  the  time  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions  was  come,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  told  the 
court  he  had  received  the  new  commissions ;  which 
being  read,  and  this  David  Maurice  being  then 
present,  and  finding  himself  left  out,  he  fell  into 
a  great  rage  and  passion.  In  a  little  time  the 
said  David  Maurice  went  to  London,  and  was  put 
into  commission  again ;  but  being  made  high  she- 
ritf  of  the  county  this  year,  he  could  not  act  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace  ;  and  he  fell  into  a  great  rage, 
lor  the  said  office  was  likely  to  be  chargeable°to 
him.    So  that  year  we  had  peace  and  quietness  ; 
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and  when  his  sheriffship  was  over,  he  wns  coming 
through  a  brook  called  Lynlleth,  near  his  own 
house  at  Pen-y-bout,  and  it  was  supposed  his 
horse  threw  Iiim,  and  he  was  carried  down  into 
the  river  Tannat  a  considerable  way,  and  there 
miserably  perished.  Thus  the  Lord  helped  us 
througli  all  our  afflictions  and  troubles;  and  we 
see  that  they  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  not  be 
confounded,  but  are  as  Mount  Sion,  and  cannot 
be  removed  ;  and  as  the  hills  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  round  about  his  people; 
blessed  and  praised  be  his  holy  name  forever  and 
evermore  saiih  my  soul." 

About  the  year  1677,  lawyer  Walworth,  an 
opposer  of  Friends,  and  one  of  the  counsel  against 
George  Fox,  at  the  time  that  counsellor  Corbet 
delivered  the  opinion  that  under premunire  there 
could  be  no  imprisonment,  was  made  judge  of 
three  of  the  counties  in  North  Wales.  He  com- 
menced his  circuit  in  Merionethshire,  and  causing 
some  Friends  to  be  arrested,  he  tendered  them 
the  oalh  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  This  of 
course  they  could  not  take, — whereupon  he  told 
them  he  did  not  intend  to  proceed  against  them 
hy  premunire,  but  that  the  rei'usal  to  take  the 
oath  was  high  treason,  and  that  they  should  be 
tried  for  their  lives  at  the  next  assizes.  He  told 
them  that  the  men  should  be  hanged,  and  the  wo- 
men burned.  The  Friends  in  Wales  were  alarm- 
ed, for  Walworth  was  a  wicked,  hard-hearted 
man,  and  intended  to  do  as  much  injury  to  them 
as  he  could,  under  any  plea  of  law  eitect.  It  was 
concluded  that  Thomas  Lloyd  should  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  London,  and  Iny  the  whole  state  of  the 
case  before  counsellor  Corbet,  of  whose  legal  abi- 
lity Friends  had  a  high  estimate.  When  Thomas 
opened  the  matter  to  him,  Corbet  expressed  much 
concern,  for  it  was  evident  that  Walworth  had 
law  on  his  side,  and  was  inclined  to  do  mischief. 

By  that  way,"  he  said,  "  they  might  try  us  all, 
if  popery  came  up  again;  for  they  have  the  writ 
Ue  Ilceretico  Combureiido  in  force,  which  was 
executed  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  for  the  burning 
of  heretics,  is  not  repealed  to  this  day."  Being 
awakened  to  llie  importance  of  the  matter,  the 
counsellor  and  Thomas  Lloyd  waited  on  some  of 
the  members  of  Parliament,  and  laid  before  them 
the  dangers  which  had  arisen,  and  might  arise, 
from  leaving  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  so  effectu- 
ally aroused  their  fears,  that  the  law  was  repeal- 
ed that  very  session.  Some  of  those  in  authority 
•spoke  to  VValcolt,  and  he  thereafter  let  Friends 
alone;  and  in  Wales  quietness  and  •]>eace  prevail- 
ed for  some  lime. 
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For  "  'J'lic  Friend.'' 

Review  of  llic  Wculher  for  Fifth  Monlh,  1851. 

Although  the  re-putting  forth  of  the  vegetable 
world  was  somewhat  retarded  along  the  eastern 
coast,  by  the  influcnfc  of  floating  icebergs  in  the 
Atlantic,  yel  the  frequent  relreshing  showers,  and 
uniform  mildness  of  the  weather  during  this 
mouth,  have  amply  made  up  for  this  temporary 
halt  in  Nature's  onward  movements,  and 

"  Plants,  flowers  and  shrubs  o'er  all  the  land 
Bo  prdmptly  rise,  so  tbickty  stand, 
As  if  Ibcy  licnrd  a  voice, — and  came, 
Each,  al  tbc  callinj,'  of  its  uauiu." 

Indeed,  a  more  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  wheat, 
&c.,  is  seldom  seen  in  this  climate,  and  fears  are 
entertained  that  the  latter  will  be  so  large,  it  will 
fall  very  much,  and  thus  prevent  its  filling  well. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  fruit-trees 
made  a  brilliant  display  of  bloom,  but,  like  many 
counterfeit  appearances,  it  was  nothing  but  show  ; 


as  it  appears  that  the  fruit  had  been  killed  almost 
entirely,  before. 

There  have  been  violent  storms  of  wind,  rain, 
hail,  &c.,in  different  parts  of  the  country,  though 
nothing  remarkable  in  that  way  has  occurred 
here.  By  a  late  paper,  we  learn  that  a  "  terrible 
storm  of  rain,  accompanied  with  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  a  very  powerful  wind,  amounting  al- 
most to  a  hurricane,  passed  over  the  city  of 
Wheeling  and  vicinity,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
1 7th.  During  its  prevalence,  the  celebrated  Wire 
Suspension  Bridge  across  the  Ohio,  was  com- 
pletely blown  down,  and  left  bottom  upwards  in 
the  river.  The  strong  cables  and  wire  cords 
were  twisted  and  broken  as  though  they  were 
mere  threads,  and  the  entire  structure  hurled  at 
a  single  blast  from  its  strong  foundation.  The 
abutments  sustained  only  slight  injury.  Fortu- 
nately, and  almost  miraculously,  no  lives  were 
lost.  There  was  no  person  on  the  bridge  at  the 
time,  and  no  boats  near  in  the  river.  Navigation 
was  temporarily  obstructed.  It  is  said  that  most 
of  the  cables  will  serve  to  put  up  again.  The 
storm  was  very  severe  in  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, though  doing  no  great  damage." 

The  26th  was  very  clear,  thus  favouring  the 
thousands,  and  perhaps  millions,  of  gazers  at  the 
eclipse. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  month  was 
61*°,  or  more  than  2°  above  that  for  las^year. 
Range  of  the  thermometer,  from  34°  to  79°. 
Amount  of  rain,  3.821  inches.  For  Fifth  month 
last  year,  it  was  5.678  inches.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  three  spring  montlis  was  5t)°, 
and  amount  of  rain  11.155  inches.  Last  year 
the  average  temperature  was  49|°,  and  amount 
of  rain  12.012  inches. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Sixth  mo.  1st,  1854. 
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Direction  ami 
force  of  the 
wind. 


S.  W.  1 
S.  VV.  I 
S.W.loN.W.3 
N.  to  N.  W.  2 
S.  W.  3 
N.  W.  4 
.\.  W.  4 
\.  W.  2 
S,E  toS,W.l 
S.K.  toN.W.  2 
N.  VV.  1 
S.  W.  1 
S.  S.  W.  2 
S.  K.  to  S.  2 
S.  W.  2 
IV.toS.  E.  1 
S.  v..  2 
S.  \V.  2 
S.  \V.  3 
S  W.  2 
N.  K.  10  S.E.  2 
N.  W.  1 
N.  liloS.W.  1 
N.  K.f.S.E  1 
S.  i;.ioN.\V.2 
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N.  W. 
N.  W. 
N.  VV. 
H. to  S.  E. 
3.  K.  to  K. 
N.  i:.  to  K. 


Clear  and  pleasant. 

Uo.    rain  at  10  p.  m. 
Rainy — windy  ai  9  p.  m. 
Showery — clear. 
Clear — clomiy— clear. 

Uo.  do. 
Clear. 
Do. 

Do.   cloudy  in  evening 

Do.    i;iisi  in  eve. 
Generally  cloudy. 
Clear. 

Fo^'gy— cloudy — clear. 
Drizzly — showery. 
Generally  clear. 

Do.  do. 
FopKy — clear— cloudy. 
Showery. 
Clear. 

Do. 
Rainy. 
Clear. 

Do 

Do. 

Rainy — showery. 
Clear. 

Dm. 

Do. 

Do. 

Foggy— rainy. 
iCIouily. 


American  Stcamhoals  on  the  Amazon  River. 
— A  letter  addressed*  to  the  Boston  Traveller, 
dated  Para,  South  America,  December  22,  1853, 
gives  an  account  of  a  trial  trip  of  Ur.  Whitmore's 
new  steamers,  designed  to  navigate  the  river 
Amazon.  Some  time  ago  he  took  a  contract 
from  the  Peruvian  government,  to  furnish  two  or 
more  steamboats  suitable  for  the  navigation  of  the 
AiDazon,  a  treaty  having  been  made  with  Brazil 
with  this  end  in  view.  Dr.  Whitman  came  to 
New  York,  contracted  for  the  boats  and  machine- 
ry, superintended  their  construction,  had  them 
taken  to  pieces  and  packed  in  a  sailing  vessel  and 


shipped  for  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  ;  all  at  his 
own  hazard.  He  then  secured  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  competent  mechanics  to  go  out  with  him, 
to  put  the  steamers  together,  and  set  up  their  ma- 
chinery,  and  on  the  day  of  the  date  of^  the  letter, 
the  enterprise  had  been  so  far  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, that  the  first  of  these  little  river  boats  had 
made  its  trip,  and  appeared  off  Par3,  some  seven 
ty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 

It  was  a  gala  day.  The  city  was  astir  with 
joyful  anticipations;  and  the  little  steamer  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  satisfaction. 
She  was  decked  with  flags,  among  which  the  stars 
and  stripes  were  conspicuous,  and  bore  a  glad- 
some company,  some  two  hundred  persons. — 
llie  Plousih,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil. 
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TOBACCO  AND  ITS  EFFECTS.  | 

"  We  are  told  that  in  1840, 1,500,000  persons,) 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United! 
States,  were  engaged  in  raising  and  manufactur- 
ing  Tobacco,  and  at  the  present  time,  not  less! 
than  2,000,000  persons  are  thus  employed.  The] 
Tobacco  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1850  wasj 
very  nearly  200,000,000  pounds.  And  if  we| 
take  into  account  the  waste  of  land  and  labour  in 
raising  it;  the  expense  attending  its  manufacture! 
and  traffic,  with  the  loss  of  time  occupied  inj 
smoking  and  chewing  it,  and  the  consequent  idle- 
ness and  indolence  it  begets,  ^40,000,000  would 
be  a  low  estimate  of  the  present  annual  loss  to 
the  nation  ;  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  every  dis- 
trict  of  our  country  with  a  free  school,  every 
hamlet  with  a  free  church,  and  every  pauper 
with  a  free  home. 

"  The  consumption  of  segars  alone  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  1851,  was  computed  at  $10,000 
a  day;  while  the  whole  city  paid  but  $8,500 
day  for  bread  ;  this  would  be  $3,650,000  a  yeai 
for  segars  alone.  The  Grand  Erie  Canal,  three 
hundred  and  si.\ty-four  miles  long,  the  longest  in 
the  world,  with  its  eighteen  aqueducts  and  eighty 
four  locks,  was  made  in  six  years,  and  cost  but 
little  over  $7,000,000.  The  segar  bill  of  New 
York  city  would  have  paid  the  whole  in  two 
years.  If  a  line  of  Atlantic  steamers,  the  pridel 
of  the  ocean,  were  all  sunk,  how  soon  would  the 
segar  money  of  that  one  city  rebuild  the  whole  I 
It  is  a  very  moderate  segar  smoker  who  spends 
only  six  cents  a  day  ;  and  yet  it  amounts  to] 
$21.90  a  year;  a  sum  which  would  be  called  anj 
enormous  tax,  if  laid  on  a  young  man  for  thej 
purposes  of  government,  or  the  support  of  reli-| 
gious  institutions.  The  same  trifling  sum  if  put! 
to  annual  interest,  would,  in  thirty  years,  amount! 
to  $3,529.30  ;  and  who  docs  not  wish  that  segarsl 
were  banished  from  the  world,  when  he  thinks  in' 
how  many  hundred  ways  this  sum  might  havcj 
contributed  to  the  real  comfort  and  improvemcnl| 
of  a  man  in  moderate  circumstances;  or  how; 
much  good  it  might  have  done,  if  laid  out  in  cdu-| 
eating  and  elevating  his  children?  j 

"It'  the  tobacco  consumption  of  the  Uniled] 
States  goes  on  in  future,  increasing  as  it  has  for 
twenty  years  past,  have  we  not  reason  to  feai 
that  the  nation  of  native,  scheming,  inventive,  en- 
terprising, efficient  Yankees,  flying  all  over  the! 
world,  will  be  actually  smoked  down  to  a  nation! 
as  phlegmatic  and  stationary  as  the  smoking! 
Dutchman  of  Holland? 

"  In  the  United  States,  inlelligent  physicians' 
have  estimated  that  20,000  die  every  year,  from 
the  use  of  tobacco ;  and  in  Germany,  where  the 
streets,  as  well  as  the  houses,  are  literally  befog- 
ged with  tobacco  smoke,  the  physicians  have  cal- 
culated that,  of  all  the  deaths  that  occur  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five,  one-kcdj 
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originate  in  the  waste  of  the  constitution  by  smok- 
ing !  Tobacco  exhausts  and  deranges  the  nerv- 
ous powers,  and  produces  a  long  train  of  nervous 
diseases.  It  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce 
diseases  to  which  the  stomach  is  liable;  and  es- 
pecially those  forms  that  go  under  the  name  of 
I  dyspepsia,  with  all  their  kindred  train  of  evils.  It 
also  exerts  a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  mind, 
and  frequently  produces  an  enfeebling  of  the  me- 
mory, a  confusion  of  ideas,  irritability  of  temper, 
want  of  energy,  an  unsteadiness  of  purpose,  melan- 
choly, and  sometimes  insanity.  These  are  the 
ultimate  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  though 
one  may  not  perceive  them  in  his  own  case,  we 
are  assured  that  the  tendency  of  the  drug  is  al- 
ways toward  disease. 

"  AH  writers  agree  that  the  only  remedy  for 
the  ruinous  effects  of  tobacco  is,  '  to  touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  not.'  Dr.  Shew  says,  'Charla- 
tans may  go  about,  as  indeed  they  have  done, 
pretending  to  have  some  secret  remedy  by  which 
the  tobacco  appetite  may  be  permanently  destroy- 
ed. But  all  such  pretence  is  from  the  father  of 
lies.  If,  through  reason,  conscience,  and  religion, 
a  man  cannot  break  off  this  habit,  his  case  is  for- 
ever a  hopeless  one.  A  season  oi"  sickness  is  an 
excellent  one  in  which  to  commence  the  reform  ; 
because,  under  such  circumstances,  nature,  ever 
true  to  herself,  takes  away  all  longing  for  the 
accursed  drug.  True,  no  one  should  wait  for 
such  an  apportunity  ;  but  when  it  does  occur,  let 
it  be  improved.  The  slaves  of  tobacco  who  have 
undergone  a  course  of  hydropathic  treatment,  tell 
us  that  the  healthful  stimulation  afforded  by  the 
water  processes  enables  them  far  more  easily  to 
rid  themselves  of  this  pernicious  habit." 
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Fur  " The  Friend.'' 

PRINCIPLES  or  PEACE. 

Our  blessed  Lord  told  his  disciples,  '  When  ye 
shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,.see  that 
ye  be  not  troubled.'  I  have  felt  a  concern  per- 
vade my  mind,  that  the  members  of  our  religious 
Society,  in  this  day  of  great  commotion,  (while 
jthe  potsherds  of  the  earth  are  smiting  one  another,) 
may  be  earnestly  engaged  to  labour  for  the 
spreading  and  increase  ot  the  glorious  gospel  of 
peace  and  salvation  in  the  earth  ;  Christ  being 
their  only  hope,  and  the  exaltation  of  his  kingdom 
their  rejoicing. 

Our  holy  Redeemer  said,  '  All  they  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.'  Oh  !  that 
Friends  everywhere  may  be  preserved  from  tak- 
ing any  part  in  the  desolating  spirit  of  war,  that 
so  agitates  the  political  world  at  this  time;  that 
they  may,  by  word,  by  life  and  conversation, 
manifest  to  others;  they  are  the  followers  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  who  said  he  came  not  to 
destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Society  of  Friends  as 
a  body,  from  its  origin  down  to  the  present  day, 
have  borne  testimony  against  the  spirit  of  war 
in  all  its  bearings,  yet  I  am  afraid  all  are  not  so 
fully  gathered  to  the  Shiloh  of  God  as  to  evince 
by  their  life  and  conduct  that  they  are  truly  the 
jdisciples  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  '  Who  taketh  away 
^Ihe  sins  of  the  world  :  who  died  for  all  men;  and 
'who  prayed  for  those  who  took  his  life  away,  in 
these  memorable  words,  '  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
[they  know  not  what  they  do.'  Being  led  as  a 
Iamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  dumb  before 
Its  shearer,  he  opened  riot  his  mouth;  for  his 
kingdom  being  not  of  tliis  world,  it  behooved  him, 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  his  holy  Father,  in  offer- 
ing up  his  body  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind, opening  a  door  for  all,  through  repentance 
and  amendment  of. life,  in  humble  obedience  to 
'he  Grace  and  Spirit  of  God,  to  come  out  of  thpt 


low  and  degrading  spirit  of  darkness  and  animo- 
sity cherished  in  minds  of  evil  men,  into  the  love 
and  the  peaceable  Spirit  of  Jesus  that  desires  the 
good  of  all  and  the  hurt  of  none. 

Stephen  Crisp,  one  of  the  early  Friends,  speaks 
thus  on  the  subject,  "  When  you  see  divisions, 
and  parties,  and  rendings  in  the  bowels  of  nations, 
and  rumours  and  tempests  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, then  take  heed  of  being  moved  to  this  party 
or  to  that  party,  or  giving  your  strength  to  this 
or  that,  or  counselling  this  way  or  that  way,  but 
stand  single  to  the  truth  of  God,  in  which  neither 
war,  rent,  nor  division  is  ;  and  take  heed  of  that 
part  in  any  of  you,  which  trusts  and  relies  upon 
any  sort  of  the  men  of  this  world,  in  the  day  of 
their  prosperity;  for  the  same  party  will  bring 
you  to  suffer  with  them  in  the  time  of  their  ad- 
versity, which  will  not  be  long  after  ;  for  stability 
in  that  ground  there  will  be  none:  but  when  they 
shall  say,  come  join  with  us  in  this  or  that,  re- 
member you  are  joined  to  the  Lord  by  his  pure 
Spirit,  to  walk  with  him  in  peace  and  in  righte- 
ousness, and  you  feeling  this,  this  gathers  out  of 
all  bustlings,  and  noises,  and  parties,  and  tumults, 
and  leads  you  to  exalt  the  standard  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  in  an  innocent  conversation,  to  see 
who  will  flow  unto  that;  and  this  shall  be  a  re- 
fuge for  many  of  the  weary,  tossed  and  afflicted 
ones  in  those  days,  and  a  shelter  for  many  whose 
day  is  not  yet  over." 

"  So  dearly  beloved  Friends  and  brethren  who 
have  believed  and  known  the  blessed  appearance 
of  the  Truth,  and  tasted  of  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come  and  known  Jerusalem  to  be  a  quiet 
habitation,  keep  near  to  the  Truth  trusting  in  the 
Lord  so  that  the  munition  of  rocks  may  be  your 
defence,  and  the  God  of  Israel  your  rearward." 

One  of  the  early  Friends  who,  through  unwatch- 
fulness,  had  slipped,  but  through  mercy  had  been 
brought  back,  about  two  hours  before  his  exit  said, 
"  There  is  a  spirit  which  I  feel,  that  delights  to  do 
no  evil,  nor  to  revenge  any  wrong,  but  delights  to 
endure  all  things,  in  hope  to  enjoy  its  own  in  the 
end.  Its  hope  is  to  outlive  all  wrath  and  conten- 
tion, and  to  weary  out  all  exaltation  and  cruelty, 
or  whatever  is  of  a  nature  contrary  to  itself.  It 
sees  to  the  end  of  all  temptations.  As  it  bears  no 
evil  in  itself,  so  it  conceives  none  in  thought  to 
any  other:  if  it  be  betrayed,  it  bears  it;  for  its 
ground  and  spring  is  the  mercies  and  forgiveness 
of  God.  Its  crown  is  meekness,  its  life  is  ever- 
lasting love  unfeigned,  and  takes  its  kingdom  with 
entreaty,  and  not  with  contention,  and  keeps  it  by 
lowliness  of  mind.  In  God  alone  it  can  rejoice, 
though  none  else  regard  it,  or  can  own  its  life.  It  is 
conceived  in  sorrow,  and  brought  forth  without 
any  to  pity  it  ;  nor  doth  it  murmur  at  grief  and 
oppression.  It  never  rejoiceth  but  through  suf- 
ferings; for  with  the  world's  joy  it  is  murdered. 
I  found  it  alone  being  forsaken.  I  have  fellowship 
therein  with  them,  who  lived  in  dens,  and  desolate 
places  of  the  earth,  who  through  death  obtained 
this  resurrection  and  eternal  holy  life," 

Oh  1  how  desirable  it  is,  that  all  who  profess  the 
holy  name  of  Christ,  should  be  gathered  by  his  pow- 
er,outof  all  that  hurtsor  destroys  the  peace  ofZion, 
into  the  holy  mount  of  God,  where  the  streams  of 
heavenly  love  unceasingly  flow,  and  where  all  is 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  These  redeem- 
ed souls,  whose  robes  have  been  washed  and  made 
clean  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  if  they  continue 
steadfast  unto  the  end,  will  undoubtedly  be  enabled 
to  say  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  'O  death 
where  is  thy  sting  1  O  grave  where  is  the  victory  !' 
New  Seisey,  Sixtli  mo.,  1854. 

A  Slave  Whipped  to  Death. — We  learn  that  a 
detestable  tragedy  lately  occurred  in  the  vicinity 


of  Hampton.  A  man  flogged  one  of  his  slaves  so 
severely  as  to  cause  his  death.  Suspicion  was 
first  entertained  from  the  sudden  death  and  secret 
interment  of  the  negro,  and  his  body  being  disin- 
terred and  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  a  jury,  a 
verdict  to  the  above  effect  was  given.  A  warrant 
was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Watson,  who  immedi- 
ately fled,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  he  may  be  arrested  and  pun- 
ished for  the  horrible  crime. — Norfolk  News. 


Selected. 


"THE  THREE  CALLS." 

THIRD  HOUR. 


0  slumberer,  rouse  thee  I    Despise  not  the  truth  ; 
Give,  give  thy  Creator  the  days  of  thy  youth  ; 
Why  standest  thou  idle  I    The  day  breaketh — see  I 
The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  is  waiting  for  thee  I 

"  Sweetest  Spirit,  by  thy  power, 

Grant  me  yet  another  hour; 

Earthly  pleasures  I  would  prove, 

Earthly  joy,  and  earthly  love  ; 

Scarcely  yet  has  dawn'd  the  day, 

Sweetest  Spirit,  wait,  I  pray." 

SIXTH  AND  NINTH  HOURS. 

0,  loiterer,  speed  thee  I    The  morn  wears  apace  ; 
Then  squander  no  longer  thy  remnant  of  grace, 
But  haste  while  there's  time  !  with  thy  Master  agree: 
The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  stands  waiting  for  thee  1 

"  Gentle  Spirit,  prithee  stay, 

Brightly  beams  the  early  day. 

Let  me  linger  in  these  bowers ; 

God  shall  have  my  noontide  hours; 

Chide  me  not  for  my  delay, 

Gentle  Spirit,  wait,  I  pray  1'' 

ELEVENTH  HOUR. 

0,  sinner,  arouse  thee  !  thy  morning  is^  pass'd. 
Already  the  shadows  are  lengthening  fast; 
Escape  for  thy  life  !  from  the  dark  mountains  flee; 
The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  yet  waiteth  for  thee ! 

"  Spirit,  cease  thj'  mournful  lay ; 

Leave  me  to  myself  I  pray  ! 

Earth  hath  flung  her  spell  around  me, 

Pleasure's  silken  chain  hath  bound  me ; 

When  the  sun  his  path  hath  trod, 

Spirit,  then  I'll  turn  to  God  !" 

Hark !  borne  on  the  wind  is  the  bell's  solemn  toll : 
'Tis  mournfully  pealing  the  knell  of  a  soul — 
Of  a  soul  that  despised. the  kind  teachings  of  truth. 
And  gave  to  the  world  the  best  hours  of  its  youth  ; 
The  Spirit's  sweet  pleadings  and  strivings  are  o'er ; 
The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  stands  waiting  no  more  I 


POeiTRY  AND  EGGS. 

Few  persons,  we  apprehend,  have  any  correct 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  trade,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  poultry  and  eggs.  Having  recently 
had  our  attention  directed  to  a  work  embodying 
some  interesting  statistics  on  the  subject,  we  pro- 
pose placing  them  before  the  reader.  The  amount 
of  sales  of  poultry  at  the  Quincy  market,  Boston, 
in  the  year  1848,  was  six  hundred  and  seventy-four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars, 
while  for  the  whole  city  of  Boston  they  exceeded 
four  millions.  The  number  of  eggs  sold  in  Quincy 
market  was  1,129,735,  the  price  paid  for  them 
being  about  $203,352,  or  an  average  of  18  cents 
per  dozen.  The  sales  in  the  whole  city,  it  is  sup- 
posed, fell  little  short  of  $1,000,000.  The  daily 
average  consumption  of  eggs  at  three  of  the  hotels 
in  that  year  was  200. 

The  city  of  New  York,  however,  it  is  estimated, 
expends  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  yearly  in 
the  purchase  of  eggs.  Probably  the  amount  in 
1853  was  much  larger,  as  the  above  estimate  was 
made  for  1848.  One  single  dealer  in  Philadel- 
phia sends  to  this  city  daily  one  hundred  barrels 
of  this  commodity. 

Ireland  and  France  are  great  egg-exporting  coun- 
tries. We  have  not  the  most  recent  statistics,  but 
they  are  of  sufficiently  late  date  to  approximate 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  trade.  M'Culloch 
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says  that  the  amount  paid  yearly  by  England  to 
Ireland  for  eggs  and  poultry  is  fronn  £200,000  to 
£300,000.  The  yearly  value  of  eggs  alone  ex- 
ported from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  exceeds 
£100,000.  The  number  is  probably  between 
70,000,000  and  80,000,000.  The  British  census 
for  1841  gave  an  ad  valorem  estimate  of  the 
poultry  stock  in  Ireland,  in  which  each  fowl  was 
valued  at  only  six  pence  sterling.  According  to 
this  estimate,  it  showed  that  in  the  province  of 
Leitister  the  stock  of  poultry  amounted  to  £56,243  ; 
in  Connaught,  to  £35,216;  in  Munster,  to  £62,- 
830,  and  in  Ulster,  to  £47,883;  making  a  total 
of  £202,172.  But  even  at  the  low  average  named, 
the  amount  probably  much  exceeds  this,  as  the 
people  supposed  the  inquiry  was  made  to  obtain 
the  basis  of  some  new  tax,  and  reported  the  num- 
ber as  less  than  it  really  was. 

The  number  of  boxes  of  eggs  shipped  by  the 
city  of  Dublin-packet  company's  vessels  to  Lon- 
don during  the  year  1844-5,  was  8,874.  A  box 
of  the  usual  dimensions  contains  13,000  eggs, 
but  occasionally  larger  ones  are  used,  capable  of 
containing  four  times  that  number:  so  that  about 
23,506,500  eggs  are  annually  shipped  from  Dub- 
lin alone  to  London.  To  Liverpool,  in  the  same 
vear,  in  the  same  company's  vessels,  were  ship- 
ped 5,135  boxes,  containing  25,565,500  eggs, 
giving  a  total  export  from  Dublin  to  two  ports  of 
England  of  48,039,900,  valued  at  £122,500. 
Since  then,  however,  the  trade  has  enormously 
increased. 

In  1840  Great  Britain  imported  from  France 
and  Belgium  96,000,000  ol  eggs,  the  duty  upon 
which  (one  penny  per  dozen)  amounted  to£34,000. 
Nine-ienths  of  the  foreign  eggs  imported  into  Great 
Britain  are  from  France.  The  importation  thence 
in  1842  was  89,548,741  ;  in  1843,  70,415,931  ; 
and  in  1844,  67,487,920.  The  present  yearly 
importation  exceeds  80,000,000.  The  consump- 
tion of  eggs  in  Paris  is  estimated  at  upwards  of 
one  hundred  millions  yearly.  Supposing  a  fowl 
to  produce  one  hundred  and  twenty  eggs  annually 
— which  is  perhaps  a  fair  average — the  reader 
may  imagine  the  immense  stock  of  poultry  that 
must  be  kept  in  France.  Any  one  who  has  travel- 
led in  t"hat  country  is  aware  that  they  are  reared 
in  vast  numbers,  jhey  being  the  most  profitable 
stock  on  the  many  small  farms  owned  or  tenanted 
by  the  French  peasantry. 

The  iaie  poultry  shows  have  tended  to  awal^en 
new  interest  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  poultry 
by  our  own  farmers,  especially  those  whose  land 
is  situated  near  large  cities,  or  where  there  are 
means  of  rapid  transport  to  such  cities.  Though 
we  are  far  from  believing  all  the  stories  which  in- 
terested parties,  or  amateur  poultry-keepers  put 
forth,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  with  econo- 
mical management,  the  poultry-yard  becomes  a 
source  of  large  profit,  as  it  is  of  unabated  interest. 
On  this  subject,  however,  others  are  far  more 
competent  to  speak  than  we  are.  But  we  are  glad 
when  a  new  impulse  is  given  to  the  rearing  ol  any 
domestic  stock,  and  though  the  present  movement 
in  that  direction  looks  a  little  too  much  to  extrava- 
gance in  size,  or  peculiarity  of  breed,  its  more 
mature  result  will  be  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  and 
through  him  to  the  consumer. — N.  Y.  Com,  Adv. 


THE  FRIBND_. 

SIXTH  MONTH  10,  1854. 


Correction. — In  the  "  Report  on  Books,"  on  the 
the  tliird  page  of  our  last  number,  a  mistake  oc- 
curs as  to  the  number  of  books  sold  during  the 
year.  It  should  have  been  eleven  hundred  a?ul 
ninety -eigld,  instead  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 


eight.  The  same  mistake  occurs  in  the  "Ex- 
tracts" sent  down  to  the  subordinate  meetings. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  our  readers 
who  either  are  already,  or  are  tempted  to  become 
addicted  to  the  use  of  the  poisonous  weed,  to  the 
article  on  the  sixth  page  of  the  present  number  of 
our  journal,  extracted  from  a  little  work  on  "  The 
Evils  of  Tobacco,"  by  Dwight  Baldwin. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  use  of  Tobacco  was  very  nearly  banish- 
ed from  among  the  members  of  our  reliifious  So- 
ciety.  Here  and  there  might  be  found  some  few 
who,  having  acquired  a  taste  for  the  poisonous 
plant,  and  long  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
stimulus  it  imparls,  kept  each  other  in  counte- 
nance in  snufl[ing,  chewing  or  smoking;  and  tried 
to  persuade  themselves  and  each  other  that  it  was 
necessary  to  their  comfortable  existence;  but 
companies  of  smokers  were  comparatively  rare, 
the  chewers  turned  aside  when  the  coveted  mor- 
sel was  deposited  in  the  mouth,  and  the  snuff-box 
was  nearly  banished  from  Society.  There  is  rea- 
son, however,  to  fear  that  the  use  of  Tobacco  is 
again  coming  into  vogue  among  us,  especially 
among  the  young  men  ;  and  such  is  the  power  of 
example,  and  the  little  restraint  exercised  by  pa- 
rents and  others  upon  this  point,  we  apprehend 
the  evil  will  continue  to  increase,  unless  that  class 
are  made  aware  of  the  deplorable  effects  conse- 
quent on  subjecting  the  system  to  the  continued 
imbibition  of  the  poison  contained  in  tobacco. 
Such  is  the  power  of  habit,  and  so  wretched  are 
the  feelings  of  the  veteran  smoker,  the  chewer, 
or  the  snuffer,  when  he  or  she  first  makes  the 
attempt  to  break  their  bonds,  and  so  greatly  is  the 
mental  as  well  as  the  physical  energy  enfeebled 
by  the  narcotic,  that  we  have  little  hope  of  in- 
ducing such  to  abandon  the  practice ;  each  one  is 
always  able  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  loved  indul- 
gence in  their  particular  case;  but  we  desire  to 
impress  on  those  who  are  comparative  novices  in 
this  species  of  stimulation,  and  those  who  may  be 
tempted  to  indulge  in  it,  but  have  not  yet  given 
way,  that  its  effects  on  the  system  when  long 
continued,  are  always  highly  deleterious,  and 
that  sooner  or  later  those  effects  will  manifest 
themselves.  It  is  true  we  do  not  often  meet  with 
cases  where  death  appears  to  be  immediately  at- 
tributable to  the  use  of  tobacco;  but  so  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  and  that  is  not  very  limited, 
when  disease  of  any  kind  attacks  those  who  have 
been  addicted  to  its  use,  the  constitution  is  found  far 
less  able  to  contend  against  the  ravages  of  such 
diseases;  they  discover  to  I  heir  cost,  that  the  nerv- 
ous system,  on  which  the  vital  functions  depend,  has 
been  undermined,  and  when  the  artificial  stimulus 
is  withdrawn,  it  sinks  prostrate;  in  short,  that 
they  have  long  been  cherishing  a  secret  enemy, 
that  in  the  hour  of  need  betrays  them  to  the  as- 
saults of  the  destroyer.  Thus  we  believe  death 
not  unfrcquently  is  the  result  in  cases  of  sickness 
where,  had  not  the  individual  been  long  poisoning 
himself  with  tobacco,  his  vital  energy  would  have 
made  a  successful  rcsisiance,  and  he  would  have 
triumphed  over  the  malady  under  which  he  sunk. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  ol'  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  extract  we  have  given,  that  the  use  of 
tobacco  is  '*  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce  dis- 
eases to  which  the  stomach  is  liable,"  as  it  is  also 
to  atfect  the  liver.  Physicians  are  ofien  called 
on  to  prescribe  for  the  cure  or  mitigation  of  gas- 
tric pain,  or  a  sense  of  indescribable  wretched- 
ness, the  result  more  or  less  direct  of  the  use  ol 
tobacco. 

We  have  again  and  again  seen  such  cases, 
where  nearly  all  the  comlbrtof  life  was  destroyed 
by  this  cause  ;  and  yet  such  is  the  dreadful  slavery 


it  inflicts  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  be  able  to  it 
duce  the  suffering  victim  to  forego  the  accustome 
indulgence;  as  we  have  said  before,  the  mor.j 
energy  is  weakened  as  well  as  health  destroyecj 
and,  like  the  poor  inebriate,  the  slave  to  tobacccl 
has  neither  the  courage  nor  the  fortitude  to  shakj 
off  the  chain  that  fetters  him  to  his  fatal  habi  j 
In  several  instances  we  have  known  the  use  c| 
tobacco  to  produce  insanity,  and  involve  the  sull 
ferer,  his  family  and  friends  in  the  deepest  aj 
fliclion. 

There  are  many  other  things  connected  with  th 
useof  tobacco, that  render  it  very  desirable  to  banis! 
it  entirely  from  society,  such  as  its  ofFensivenesI 
to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  and  th| 
noisomeness  of  the  exhalations  from  the  lungs  cj 
those  long  addicted  to  smoking,  its  leading  to  thj 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  Aic,  but  it  is  not  neces^ 
sary  to  dwell  upon  these,  as  they  will  have  hi 
little  weight  in  a  decision  respecting  it,  if  th 
graver  evils  we  have  alluded  to  are  not  sufficier 
to  obtain  judgment  against  it.  Let  the  questio 
then  come  seriously  home  to  all  our  readers 
whether  these  deplorable  effects,  though  they  ma' 
only  occasionally  occur,  (and  they  are  much  mor 
frequent  than  is  generally  supposed,)  should  ncj 
deter  every  one  from  incurring  the  risk  of  exper] 
encing  them?  and  even  should  we  while  usin; 
tobacco  escape  them  ourselves,  can  we  feel  just 
fied  in  giving  the  weight  of  our  example  to 
practice,  which  year  alter  year  leads  thousands  c 
its  victims  to  the  grave? 

ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

By  the  Asia  and  Niagara  steamships,  we  have  neti 
from  Liverpool  to  the  27th  ult. 

Some  more  fighting  had  taken  place  on  the  Danube 
the  Turks  appear  victorious.  An  English  steamer  hai 
ing  been  stranded  near  Odessa,  has  been  taken  posse! 
sion  of  by  the  Russians. 

Flour  has  slightly  declined.    Cotton  stationary. 

UNITED  STATES. — New  York. — Deaths  in  the  ci 
last  week,  415, — by  cholera,  12. 

Pennmjlvania. — Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  16 
The  new  city  is  about  being  organized, — Robert 
Conrad  has  been  elected  its  first  mayor. 

Delaware. — At  Wilmington,  on  the  31st  ultimo,  thr 
wagons  containing  four  hundred  and  fifty  kegs  of  gui 
powder  exploded  near  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  ai 
Orange  streets.  The  three  drivers  were  instantly  kille 
and  two  other  persons, — the  horses  were  blown 
pieces,  and  tlie  houses  in  the  vicinity  much  injure  i 
The  explosion  was  felt  in  this  city,  and  in  many  oth 
places  at  even  greater  distances  from  the  spot. 

Tennessee  and  Mississippi. — The  cholera  has  appearii 
at  Nashville  and  Vicksburg.  : 

Georgia. — On  the  18th  ult.,  wheat  harvest  had  cor' 
menced  near  Augusta. 

INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

The  Committee  for  the  Civilization  and  Improv 
ment  of  the  Indian  natives,  are  desirous  of  engaging 
Friend  and  his  wife  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  farm  ai 
family  at  the  Boarding-school  at  Tuncssassah.  Also 
suitable  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  School. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Elkinton,  N 
377  South  Second  street;  Thomas  Evans,  No  180  Ar 
street 

Philada.,  Fifth  mo.  3l3t,  1854. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM.  . 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bcttle,  Jr.,  No.  1 
North  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  'J5  South  Eigh 
street,  and  No.  56  Chestnut  street;  William  Bettle,  I 
14  South  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  Sol 
Fifth  street,  and  No.  227  North  Front  street;  Horatio 
Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chestnut  stre- 
William  Thomas,  No.  242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No. 
South  Wharves;  Townscnd  Sharpless,  No.  187  Al 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street;  John  M.  W 
tall,  No.  161  Filbert  street,  and  No.  138  Race  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  (he  Month. — Samuel  Bettle,  . 
No.  101  N.  Tenth  street.  John  Elliott,  No.  41  N.  Fi 
street.    John  Carter,  No.  105  S.  Twelfth  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  II.  Worthington. 

■Matron. — Elizabeth  B.  Hopkins. 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

HOOKS  AND  EYES —PINS. 

M     One  of  the  Hansom  cabs,  with  which  Birming- 
peii  ham  is  well  supplied,  soon  transports  us  to  the 
usmhooi<s  and  eyes  factory  of  Mr.  Cutler,  of  which 
jiiJ  we  must  endeavour  if  possible,  though  it  is  by  no 
10!  means  easy,  to  give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea. 
But  for  the  kindness  of  the  young  gentleman  who 
showed  us  round,  we  should  have  come  out  of  the 
Faclory  as  wise  as  we  went  in  ;  he  had  the  polite- 
ness to  retard  the  action  of  the  machinery,  and 
SUB  :hus  render  intelligible  a  process  which  otherwise, 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  execution,  would  have 
'"Jj'i^efied  our  scrutiny.    Hooks  and  eyes,  a  sort  of 
irst-cousins  to  the  buttons,  are  useful  little  contri- 
pnces  with  which  every  child  is  familiar;  though 
)    few  philosophers,  we  imagine,  have  any  idea  how 
il""']  hey  are  produced^    Let  us  see  if  we  can  render 
J  he  business  intelligible.    We  had  half  expected 
Ijjjij  0  see  the  universal  hand-press  employed  in  this 
nanufacture,  as  in  so  many  others,  but  were 
o,ft«|»greeably  disappointed.  Instead  of  a  simple  press, 
number  of  small  machines,  each  not  much  bi"- 
than  a  portable  writing-desk,  but  of  very 
j^ji  jiomplicated  construction,  and  characterized  by  a 
jiijureUeries  of  rapid,  eccentric,  and  beautiful  movements, 
ijuliijvere  ranged  in  rows,  and  all  driven  by  steam- 
jjower,  in  a  state  of  marvellous  activity.    To  be- 
'Ff*^inat  the  beginning;  let  the  reader  suppose  the 
„l(jj|vire  from  which  the  hooks  and  eyes  are  made, 
0  have  been  drawn  to  the  proper  size,  and  coiled 
lound  a  kind  of  spinning-wheel  standing  at  the 
»ack  of  the  machine.    The  machine  once  set  in 
niproiiiction  (we  will  suppose  it  an  eye-making  machine) 
W""!  equires  little  or  no  superintendence,  but  unwinds 
^'™*|lie  wire  from  the  wheel  as  fast  as  it  wants  it,  and 

Ijeposits  it  in  a  receptacle  beneath  in  the  form  of 
Inished  "eyes,"  at  a  rate  rather  faster  than  one 
I  second.  The  wire  entering  at  a  small  orifice 
5  a  steel-plate  at  the  left  hand  side  of  the  ma- 
hine,  is  gradually  propelled  Ibrwards  from  left  to 
ight,  in  the  course  of  which  journey  it  is  not 
isible  to  the  spectator ;  when  it  reaches  a  certain 
dnt  in  its  progress,  and  at  which  it  is  visible,  a 
ijiilf'sj ortion  sufficient  for  the  Ibrmation  of  an  eye  is 
ilnSmddenly  cut  off  by  a  small  descending  blade;  at 
le  same  instant  a  small  cylindrical  steel  nipple 
ills  upon  the  centre  of  the  detached  inch  of  wire, 
(i  nd  bends  the  central  loop,  while,  at  the  precise 
loment  two  smaller  nipples,  one  on  each  side, 
roject  above,  round  which  the  ends  of  the  wire 
re  firmly  coiled  by  simultaneous  blows  from  a 
juple  of  lateral  punches.  The  "  eye"  is  now 
)mpleted ;  but  there  it  would  remain  fast  coiled 
'und  the  three  nipples,  occupying  the  place  of 
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the  next  comer,  were  it  not  for  the  appearance  of 
a  little  spider-looking  claw,  which  springs  for- 
ward like  a  hunter  upon  his  prey,  and  dashes  it 
off  into  the  drawer  beneath,  along  with  thousands 
of  its  predecessors.  Each  of  these  machines  will 
work  at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  an  hour,  and  a 
single  person  may  superintend  half  a  dozen  of 
them.  The  hooks  are  formed  in  the  same  room 
by  machines  precisely  similar  in  outward  appear- 
ance, but  differing  of  course  in  internal  structure; 
two  machines  are  however  generally  required  for 
the  hook  :  the  first  forms  it  in  the  shape  of  an  eye 
without  the  central  loop,  but  with  a  long  double 
wire  in  the  place  of  it;  the  second  is  a  simple 
press  with  which  a  female  bends  the  hooks  to  the 
required  shape ;  this  press,  however,  like  the  ma- 
chines, is  worked  by  steam,  and  we  noticed  that 
the  narrow  bar  of  steel  which  bends  the  hook,  de- 
scending about  a  hundred  times  a  minute,  worked 
considerably  faster  than  the  girl  could  contrive  to 
feed  it,  although  she  showed  astonishing  skill  in 
the  rapid  use  of  both  hands. 

On  ascending  another  flight  of  stairs,  we  were 
shown  into  a  room  where  both  operations  of  the 
hook-making  process  were  instantly  performed 
by  a  single  machine,  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  the  inventor..  The  machines  for  this 
double  process  are  still  more  complicated  in  their 
structure,  and  from  their  great  rapidity  of  mo- 
tion, making  above  a  hundred  complete  hooks  in 
a  minute,  are  all  the  less  comprehensible  by  a 
stranger.  The  young  man  whose  invention  they 
are,  informed  us  that  they  might  be  worked  at 
the  rate  of  150  a  minute;  they  present  a  remark- 
able triumph  of  mechanical  skill,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult, while  watching  their  beautiful  evolutions,  to 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  there  is  some  inheient 
mtelligence  within  them,  and  to  realize  the  fact 
that  all  these  complicated  motions  are  generated 
by  the  aid  of  mechanical  appliances,  from  the 
up-and-down  movement  of  the  piston-rod  of  a 
steam-engine. 

We  need  scarcely  mention  that  hooks  and 
eyes,  being  made  of  different  kinds  of  wire,  have 
alter  processes  to  undergo,  such  as  japanning, 
scouring,  and  sometimes  silvering;  nor  need  we 
describe  the  means  by  which  this  is  accomplished, 
as  in  the  sketch  of  the  button-making  we  have 
detailed  an  analogous  process. 

The  reader  will  now  follow  us  to  the  large  and 
busy  establishment  of  Messrs.  Edelsten  and  Wil- 
liams, where,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors, 
we  are  about  to  witness  the  arts  of  wire-drawing 
and  pin-making.  Though  this  firm  consume  an 
immense  quantity  of  wire  daily,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  [)ins  of  every,  possible  size  and  description, 
their  operations  in  wire-drawing  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  their  own  consumption ;  they  have  to 
supply  a  large  demand  made  by  other  houses  for 
wire  of  all  diameters,  from  that  used  for  garden- 
fences,  or  the  electric  telegraph,  down  to  that  of 
the  finest  gua^e,  a  single  pound  of  which  mea- 
sures above  fifteen  hundred  yards,  or  nearly 
seven. eighths  of  a  mile. 

The  iron  to  be  drawn  into  wire  comes  from  the 
iron-makers  in  long  coiled  rods  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.    The  first  step  towards  making  these 


into  wire,  is  to  point  one  end  of  each  of  the  rods; 
they  are  then  put  into  a  large  tun-shaped  vessel 
of  cast-iron,  which  by  means  of  steam  power  is 
made  to  revolve  rapidly  in  cold  water  for  the 
space  often  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
are  purified  from  all  objectionable  matter.  The 
rods,  thus  cleansed,  are  now  drawn  through  a 
succession  of  holes  in  hard  steel  plates,  until  they 
are  reduced  to  the  required  thinness  ;  while  draw- 
ing,  it  is  coiled  round  cylindrical  blocks,  and  the 
speed  at  which  it  is  drawn  depends  upon  the  dia- 
meter of  the  wire,  the  finest  guages  travelling 
quickest.  After  the  wire  is  drawn,  it  has  to  be 
annealed  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  piled,  two  or 
three  tons  at  a  time,  in  an  annealing  pot  of  cast- 
iron,  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  and  a  yard  in  dia- 
meter:  here  it  remains  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  fire  for  seven  hours,  when  it  is  drawn  forth 
and  allowed  to  cool.  It  has  now  to  be  cleansed, 
which  is  done  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of 
sulphuric-acid.  We  have  seen,  during  our  ram- 
bles  in  Birmingham,  the  drawing  of  iron,  copper, 
brass,  silver,  and  gold  wire:  so  far  as  concerns 
the  drawing  alone,  the  same  process  is  applicable 
to  all.  Wires  may  be  coaled  with  other  metal 
with  astonishing  rapidity  :  thus  tinned  wire  is  pro- 
duced by  drawing  it  through  boiling  tin,  first  pre- 
paring it  by  immersion  in  acids. 

Having  now  got  possession  of  the  wire,  we  can 
proceed  to  the  pin-making.  Pins  are  yet  manu- 
factured by  two  different  processes — the  old-fash- 
ioned one  of  hand-labour  and  by  machinery.  The 
first  spectacle  to  which  we  were  introduced  in 
the  pin-making  department  of  this  establishment, 
overthrew  all  our  old  notions  on  this  subject.  We 
had  perused  accounts  of  the  whole  process  in  days 
long  gone  by,  and  naturally  looked  for  the  wire- 
cutters,  the  grinders,  the  headers,  &c.,  &c.  whose 
wondrous  operations  were  always  quoted  as  so 
powerfully  exemplifying  the  advantages  of  the 
division  of  labour.  What  was  our  astonishment 
on  beholding,  instead  of  the  division  of  labour 
among  numerous  living  hands,  the  complete  mo- 
nopoly of  every  department  of  the  pin-making 
process,  by  one  small  machine  !  The  contrivance 
of  this  machine  is  originally  due  to  an  American, 
but  it  has  undergone  much  improvement  in  the 
hands  of  the  Messrs.  E.  &  W.  Happily,  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  explain  its  construction  ;  in  ap- 
pearance  it  somewhat  resembles  the  hook-and-eye 
machines  already  noticed,  though  it  is  a  trifle 
larger,  being  about  the  size  of  a  lady's  work 
table.  The  wire,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hooks  and 
eyes,  is  coiled  in  considerable  quantities  round  a 
rude  kind  of  wheel  in  the  rear;  it  is  uncoiled  and 
drawn  away  as  it  is  wanted,  by  the  motion  of  the 
machine,  which  first  straightens  it  by  dragging  it 
through  a  series  of  small  perpendicular  rod.-- — 
then  cuts  it  into  shafts,  or  pieces  of  sufficient 
length  to  form  a  pin ;  this  process,  as  well  as  that 
of  straightening  the  wire,  is  for  the  most  part  visi- 
ble; but  the  several  pieces  or  shafts  then  disap- 
pear among  the  intricacies  of  the  minute  and 
rapidly  acting  machinery.  We  catch  a  glim|)se 
of  them  glimmering  here  and  there,  but  cannot 
identify  the  difTerent  stages  of  their  formation  ; 
they  are  hurried  on  rapidly  in  the  embrace  of 
numberless  polished  steel  members  of  the  creative 
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engine;  but  we  fail  to  detect  at  what  part  of  ilieir 
progress  ihey  are  severally  ground  to  a  point  so 
fine  as  lo  pierce  llie  flesh  at  ihe  slightest  contact, 
or  where  the  head  of  each  is  moulded  or  punched 
in  an  elegant  form  from  the  solid  metal.  Enough 
to  say  that,  from  an  aperture  beneath  the  right- 
liand  corner  of  the  machine,  ihey  are  pattering 
like  rain  (and  com[)letely  finished  in  every  re- 
spect, with  the  exception  of  the  silvering,)  into  a 
box  beneath,  at  the  rate  ol' two  hundred  and  thirty 
per  minute  1 

Besides  these  machines,  several  of  which  we 
saw  in  operation,  manulacluring  pins  of  ditlerent 
sizes,  some  so  small  as  hardly  lo  exceed  a  tiiird 
of  an  inch  in  length,  the  re  were  various  other  ma- 
chines of  a  less  complex  structure,  employed  in 
the  dillerent  ])roccsses,  some  performing  single 
operations  and  some  double  ones,  I'ormerly  per- 
formed by  hand.  Thus  there  are  machines  for 
cutting  shafts,  solely — others  for  cutting  and 
grinding — and  others  again  lor  heading.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear  too,  amid  tiie  scene  of  such  start- 
ling improvements,  the  old  mode  of  manufacture 
by  hand  labour  is  not  altogether  abandoned;  we 
saw  a  man  grinding  the  points  of  pins  by  hand, 
a  feat  which  exhibits  no  small  amount  of  dexteri- 
ty ;  he  takes  a  handful  of  the  short  wires  in  his 
lelt  hand,  in  a  moment  has  their  ends  evenly  ar- 
ranged along  the  whole  length  of  his  palm,  and 
keeping  them  constantly  revolving  by  a  lateral 
motion  of  his  right  hand  upon  their  surface,  pre- 
sents the  whole  row  at  once  to  the  broad  edge  ol 
a  wheel  whizzing  round  at  the  rate  of  GOUO  revo- 
lutions a  minute;  in  a  lew  seconds  all  are  ground 
to  a  point,  and  he  is  ready  to  repeat  the  cere- 
mony. 

Most  pins,  as  our  readers  know,  are  made  from 
brass  wire;  but  nearly  all  have  to  be  silvered,  as 
it  is  called,  belbre  they  are  ready  for  the  market. 
Tiiis  whitening  of  the  pins  is  lor  the  most  part 
accomplished  by  a  preparation  of  tin,  with  the  use 
ol  acids  ;  though  lor  the  more  expensive  sorts  sil- 
ver is  actually  used.  Mourning  pins  are  gener- 
ally made  ol'  iron  wire,  and,  like  the  hooks  and 
eyes,  arc  immersed  in  a  japanning  mixiure,  and 
dried  over  a  fire  to  give  them  their  black  dress. 
The  pins  being  now  completely  manufactured,  ii 
remains  lo  slick  them  on  the  paper,  upon  which, 
as  everybody  knows,  they  generally  make  their 
appearance  belbre  the  public.  'I  his  last  [iiocess 
too,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  is  here  accum|)lished  by 
a  machine.  Some  thousands  of  the  shining  pins 
are  thrown  into  a  vessel  formed  of  two  plates  ol 
tin  shelving  downwards  towards  the  centre,  where, 
liowever,  they  do  not  touch,  leaving  a  space  be- 
tween iliem  sufiiciently  wide  for  the  shanks  or 
shalls  of  the  pins  to  iall  through,  but  not  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  heads.  The  pins,  thus  dang- 
ling points  downwards,  are  by  some  to  us  incom- 
prehensible movements  drawn  through  and  disa|)- 
pear,  and  immediately  [iresent  ihemst  lves,  points 
foremost,  and  arranged  in  dozi  iis  with  equal  in- 
tervals between  eacn,  lo  the  paper  which  a  lemale 
holds  in  her  lingers  ready  loldid  lur  their  recep- 
tion ;  the  whole  two  dozen  which  consliluic  u  row 
are  stuck  through  ihe  paper  at  once;  another  row 
comes  forward  immedialely,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  rows  w  hich  go  to  a  pa|)er  of  jiins  are  stuck 
in  n  very  lew  iinnutes. 

liy  tlie  old  method  of  pin-making,  the  heads 
were  manufactured  sej)aralely  and  lustcned  to  the 
pin  by  a  blow  ;  tlie  head  is  now  Ibrmid  from  the 
natal  of  ihe  shank,  and  consequently  cannot  sepa- 
rate from  it.  The  number  of  pins  made  in  this 
establishment  is  almost  incredible  ;  they  have  been 
calculated  to  amount  lo  about  six  milliunsSn  a 
day,  which  would  give  above  eight  thousand  a 
minute,  supposing  the  day's  work  to  average 


twelve  hours.  The  machinery  in  operation  is 
made  on  the  premises,  under  the  inspection  and 
frequently  from  the  designs  of  the  proprietors. 

Concerning  hearing  and  telling  news,  George 
Fox  writes  thus:  "  In  the  low  region,  in  the  airy 
lip,  all  news  is  uncertain  ;  there  is  nothing  stable ; 
but  in  the  higher  region,  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
all  things  are  stable  and  sure,  and  the  news 
ahcays  good  and  certain.  For  Christ,  who  hath 
all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  given  him,  ruletli 
in  the  kingdoms  of  men  ;  and  He  who  doth  inhe- 
rit the  heathen,  and  possess  the  utmost  parts  of 
the  earth,  with  His  divine  power  and  light,  rules 
all  nations  with  his  rod  of  iron,  and  '  dashes  them 
to  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel,'  the  vessels  of  dis- 
honour, and  the  leaky  vessels  that  will  not  hold 
his  living  water  of  life  ;  and  He  doth  preserve  his 
elect  vessels  of  mercy  and  honour.  His  power  is 
certain  and  doth  not  change,  by  which  he  doth 
remove  mountains  and  hills,  and  shakes  the  hea- 
vens and  the  eartii.  Leaky,  dishonourable  ves- 
sels, the  hills  and  mountains,  and  the  old  heavens 
and  earth,  are  all  to  be  shaken,  removed,  and 
broken  to  pieces,  though  they  do  not  see  it  nor 
Him  that  doth  it;  but  the  elect  and  faithful  see  it, 
and  know  him  and  His  power  that  cannot  be 
shaken  and  changeih  not." 

Cullufe  uf  the  Camclia  Japonica. 

As  a  green-house  plant,  tf>e  camelia  stands  se- 
cond to  none  in  its  range  of  admirers,  in  the 
old  and  new  world  it  is  equally  sought  after,  form- 
ing a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  collections  of  ihe 
most  costly  exotics,  as  well  as  the  most  humble. 

It  has  two  pleasing  attractions,  beautiful  ever- 
green foliage  at  all  times,  and  flowers  the  entire 
part  of  the  winter  can  be  easily  obtained,  in  shape 
and  colour  equal  to  the  finest  rose.  Under  the 
hands  of  the  florist,  no  plant  has  made  more  ra- 
pid strides  to  the  standard  aimed  at;  and  to  this 
country  belongs  the  history  of  many  of  the  bright- 
est gems. 

lis  native  country  is  Japan,  and  it  is  very  near- 
ly allied  lo  the  plant  that  produces  the  lea  of 
commerce,  {^Thea  sinenais.')  It  is  a  lavourite 
wilh  the  Chinese,  who  have  been  long  known  to 
possess  a  yellow  one,  a  desiderata  much  sought 
alter.  Mr.  Fortune,  during  his  mission  to  the 
Chinese,  succeedt  d  in  procuring  .and  sending  to 
Europe  specimens,  which  have  since  flowered.  It 
is  thus  described:  They  are  of  the  kind  known 
as  anemone-flowered,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  lemon 
colour,  the  centre  petals  being  the  darkest.  It 
flowers  very  freely,  and  both  in  habit  and  foliage 
is  very  neat.  The  leaves  are  smaller  than  in  the 
ordinary  kinds.  It  is  thought  to  be  much  hardier 
than  any  other  known  canielia. 

The  camelia  has  a  regular  period  for  growth, 
afier  which  it  forms  its  flower  buds;  and  this  pe- 
riod is  of  ihc  most  consequence  to  the  cultivator, 
il  superior  plants  and  flowers  are  desired. 

As  a  general  rule,  they  commence  growing  as 
soon  as  the  Ihjwering  is  nearly  passed,  and  should 
then  receive  an  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots, 
ihe  atmosphere  at  all  times  moist,  and  the  plants 
syringed  Irequenlly  over  head.  The  temperature 
also  should  be  kept  from  55"^  to  00"^  as  a  nnnimum, 
and  the  pluuls  kepi  carefully  shaded  from  the 
mid-day  sun. 

As  soon  us  the  growth  of  the  wood  is  complete, 
they  commence  growing  at  the  ro  )t,  and  this  is 
the  lime  many  prefer  re-potting  lliem  ;  but  pro- 
vided ihe  proper  temperature  is  kept  U|),  we  pre- 
fer doing  this  just  belorc  they  commence  starling 
their  buds.  All  young  plants  should  receive  u 
shift  once  a  year,  using  pots  about  two  sizes 


larger  than  those  they  are  in.  If  very  large  spe^ 
cimens,  once  in  two  years  is  often  enough.  Thej 
are  better  under  than  over- potted.  I 

After  the  growth  is  complete,  they  require  t( 
be  kept  cool  and  shaded  during  summer,  occa 
sionally  syringing  over  head,  and  the  pots  studi 
ously  kept  from  becoming  dry,  or  the  buds  ar 
likely  to  fall  off'. 

The  best  way  to  keep  these  and  similar  plant 
during  summer  is  in  the  open  air,  under  a  canva 
awning,  so  that  the  driving  winds  and  heavy  rain 
can  be  kept  ofTlhem,  plunging  the  pots  to  the  rir 
in  some  non-conducting  material. — Country  Gen 
tlenian. 


From  the  Boston  Traveller. 

Explorations  in  the  Pacific. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  explorations  of  th 
British  ship  Rattlesnake,  Captain  Stanley,  on  th 
south-eastern  shores  of  New  Guinea,  and  in  tf 
Louisiade  archipelago,  during  the  years  1841)— 5(1 
has  been  published  in  London  by  Mr.  McGillii! 
ray,  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition.  The  woi] 
afTords  an  excellent  description  of  that  region  whic 
— but  a  brief  period  since  almost  unknown — haj 
•since  the  commencement  of  the  Australian  enrj 
gration,  promised  to  occupy  for  the  future  no  i] 
significant  station  among  the  countries  of  til 
earth.  i 

Mr.  McGillivray  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nc 
Guinea,  and  the  Louisiades,  that  nothing  can 
more  singular  than  their  appearance,  with  ihei 
long  frizzled  hair  standing  out  from  their  hca 
in  a  mop  of  a  foot  and  a-half  in  diameter.  FrcUj 
the  back  of  this  hangs  a  huge  plaited  pigtail,  orrB 
mented  with  the  teeth  of  pigs  and  dogs.    In  frcll 
is  stuck  a  long  pionged  comb,  fantastically  adoip 
ed  with  feathers.    The  men  wear  liardly  a;' 
clothing,  although  their  bodies  are  prolusely  i- 
namenied,  a  piquancy  being  given  lo  the  wh< 
(!osiume  by  a  human  jaw,  with  a  couple  of  coir 
bones,  securely  lashed  together  as  a  bracelet.  It 
whether  as  the  memorial  of  a  deceased  friend  r 
the  trophy  of  a  slain  ibe,  the  officers  of  the  R» 
ilesnake  could  not  determine.    The  women  ;3 
attired  in  a  grass  petticoat,  elegantly  made,  a|i 
decorated  with  no  little  taste. 

Dr.  McGillivray  made  several  attempts  toest  j- 
lish  an  intimacy  with  the  natives  on  shore,  jit 
invariably  found  that  the  moment  they  saw  t'.t 
their  numerical  force  was  greater  than  that  of  je 
whiles,  they  began  to  be  troublesome,  and  on  de 
occasion  made  an  ineffectual  attack  on  the  shiiS 
boats.  Their  detei  mined  hostility  prevented  I  la 
Irom  making  any  explorations  in  the  interior,  ''e 
quote  the  Ibllowing  account  of  a  bartering  scije 
which  occurred  at  Bruny  island,  in  the  LouisiiiB 
Archipelago.  ji 

"  VVe  landed  at  the  same  place  as  before, 
this  time  the  natives  ran  down  prancing  and 
ticulating.    Many  of  them  had  garlands  of  grjU 
leaves  round  their  heads,  knees  and  ankles;  slIib 
wore  long  streamers  depending  Irom  their  ailis 
and  ears,  and  ff(jatiiig  in  the  wind  as  they  gai  to- 
ed along,  shaking  their  spears,  and  prancing  'st 
as  boys  do  when  |)laying  at  horses.  They 
surrounded   us,  shouling  'Keluinai!  keluni 
(iheir  word  for  iron)  and  offering  us  all  sort  oi 
ihings  in  exchange.    One  very  fine  athletic  n  n. 
Ivai-oo-why-who-ah  by  name,  was  perfectly  i  ici 
to  get  an  a.\e,  and  very  soon  comprehended  le 
arrangements  that  were  made.    Mr.  Brady  d»w 
ten  lines  on  the  sand,  and  laid  an  axe  downiy 

them,  giving  K  (I  really  can't  write  that  llg 

name  all  over  again)  to  understand,  by  signs,  lai 
when  there  was  a  '  banar'  (yam)  on  every  m  k, 
he  should  have  the  a.\e.  He  comprehendecjii- 
rectly,  and  bolted  off' as  fast  as  lie  could  run,  sJn 
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Teturninff  with  his  hands  full  of  yams,  which  he 
de'posiled  one  by  one  on  the  ap[)ropriate  lines  ; 
then,  rearfui  lest  some  of  the  others  should  do  him 
out  of  the  axt',  he  caught  hold  of  Brady  by  the 
arm,  and  would  not  let  him  go  until  yams  enoujih 
had  been  brought  by  the  others  to  make  up  the 
Wiisil  numlier,  and  the  axe  was  handed  over  to  him. 

Then  there  was  a  yell  of  delight  !  Hi'  jump- 
rplaj  up  with  the  axe — flourished  it — passed  it  to  his 
icaiin  I  companions — tumbled  down  and  rolled  over,  kicU- 
vyraii  heels  in  the  air,  and  finally,  catching 

llieiii  hold  of  me,  we  had  a  grand  waliz,  wiih  various 
njGn  poses  plasiig lies,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile." 
The  Doctor  exchanged  names  with  his  black 
friend,  as  a  mark  of  regard,  and  called  him  by 
his  own  appellation,  Tamoo,  whereupon  all  the 
natives  gaihered  round  and  |)atied  him,  evidently 
thinking  that  he  was  a  very  inielligent  while  I'el- 
ll  low.  Tiie  natives,  both  of  New  Guinea,  and  oi 
the  smaller  islands,  always  exhibited  a  great 
curiosity  to  look  at  the  legs  of  the  white  men,  and 
would  ask  permission,  very  gently,  but  pressing- 
ly,  to  pull  up  the  troliser,  S|)aiming  the  calf  with 
their  hands,  drawing  in  their  breath  and  making 
big  eyes  all  the  while.  On  one  occasion,  when 
they  saw  the  front  of  the  Doctor's  shirt  blow  open, 
exhibiting  his  white  breast,  they  set  up  a  univer- 
sal shout. 

The  dangers  to  the  ship  during  her  stay  among 
the  reefs  and  rocks  of  the  Louisiade  Archipelago, 
were  often  very  great.  On  one  occasion,  when 
they  could  not  find  an  anchomge,  they  were 
obliged  to  send  some  men  ashore  to  build  a  fire, 
by  the  aid  of  which  they  managed  to  keep  the 
ship  in  the  same  position  all  night — within  a  very 
limited  space  which  they  knew  to  be  free  of  shoals. 
At  another  time,  when  they  had  been  for  a  week 
enveloped  in  logs,  they  succeeded  in  finding  an 
anchorage  under  the  shelter  of  a  small  island. 
The  next  morning  nothing  was  to  be  seen  upon 
the  land  side,  beyond  the  island,  but  heavy  clouds 
above  and  rolling  mist  below,  while  to  seaward 
all  was  as  clear  as  possible. 

"About  an  hour  after  sunset  a  change  came 
over  the  scene,  far  more  magical,  far  more  sud- 
den, than  anything  ever  attempted  on  the  stage, 
when  the  dark  green  curtain  is  drawn  up  to  show 
the  opening  scene  of  some  new  pantomine.  All 
at  once  the  clouds  began  to  lift,  the  mist  dispers- 
ed, and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  coast  of 
New  Guinea  stood  before  us,  clearly  defined 
against  the  sky,  tinged  with  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun. 

"  The  mountains  seemed  piled  one  above  an- 
other to  an  enormous  height,  and  were  of  a  deeper 
blue  than  I  have  ever  seen  befc^,  even  in  the 
Straits  of  JVIagellan.  They  were  intersected  by 
immense  gorges,  and,  from  the  foot  of  the  lowest 
ranges,  a  considerable  tract  of  low  and  apparently 
alluvial  soil  reached  to  the  beach. 

"To  give  an  idea  of  this  scene  by  description 
would  be  utterly  impossible.  The  intense  blue  oi 
the  mountains  contrasting  strangely  with  masses 
of  white,  fleecy  clouds,  driven  rapidly  past  them 
by  the  g  de ;  the  bright  gleams  of  the  setting  sun 
on  the  nearer  hills,  covered  with  the  most  luxuri- 
ous vegetation,  from  which  the  most  mysterious 
little  jets  of  very  while  smoke  from  time  to  time 
burst. out;  and  the  two  surveying  ships  quite  in 
the  foreground,  surrounded  by  native  canoes, 
compleied  the  picture,  which  we  did  not  enjoy 
very  long,  for  in  these  latitudes,  as  you  know, 
there  is  no  twilight;  and,  in  less  than  an  hour 
from  the  time  the  clouds  began  to  rise,  all  was 
dark;  and  though  we  saw  many  of  the  peaks 
again,  we  never  had  another  ciiance  of  seeing  the 
wnole  range  so  clearly." 
Subsequent  observations  showed  that  some  of 


these  mountains  were  forty-eight  miles  off,  and 
as  high  as  the  peak  of  Teneriffe. 

Dr.  McGillivray  expresses  a  highly  favourable 
opinion  of  the  fertility  and  capabilities  of  New 
Guinea — or  at  least  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
came  under  the  observation  of  the  surveyors.  A 
high  mountain  plateau  runs  for  three  or  four  hun- 
dred miles,  parallel  with  the  coast,  at  a  distance 
of  some  fifty  miles  from  the  shore.  A  continual 
rain  is  precipitated  by  this  high  land,  which  de- 
scending in  the  form  of  rivers,  wanders  in  rich 
deltas  through  the  alluvial  flats  which  extend 
backwards  from  the  sea. 

Early  Religious  Instruction. — Thelwall  thought 
it  very  unfair  to  influence  a  child's  mind  by  in- 
culcating any  opinions  before  it  came  to  years  of 
discretion,  and  was  able  to  choose  for  itself.  "I 
showed  him  my  garden,"  says  Coleridge, ''■  and 
told  him  it  was  my  botanical  garden."  "  How 
so  ?"  said  he ;  "  it  is  covered  with  weeds."  "  Oh  !" 
I  replied,  "that  is  because  it  has  not  yet  come  to 
its  age  of  discretion  and  choice.  The  weeds, 
you  see,  have  taken  the  liberty  to  grow,  and  I 
thought  it  unfair  to  prejudice  the  soil  towards 
roses  and  strawberries." 

Dr.  Dwight  thus  speaks  of  the  importance  of 
early  religious  training.  "  The  great  truths  ol 
religion  should  be  taught  so  early,  that  the  mind 
should  never  remember  when  it  began  to  learn, 
or  when  it  was  without  this  knowledge.  When- 
ever it  turns  a  retrospective  view  upon  the  pre- 
ceding periods  of  its  existence,  these  truths  shoidd 
always  seem  to  have  been  in  its  possession,  to 
have  the  character  of  innate  principles,  to  h:ive 
been  inwoven  in  its  nature,  and  to  constitute  a 
part  of  all  its  current  thinking." 


Selected  for  "  Tlie  Friend." 

11  0  III  E. 

"The  note  of  the  cuckoo,  though  uniform, 
always  gives  pleasure,  because  we  feel  that  sum- 
mer is  coming;  but  this  pleasure  is  mixed  with 
melancholy,  because  we  reflect  that  it  will  so 
soon  be  going  again.  This  is  the  consideration 
which  embitters  all  sublunary  enjoyments.  Let 
the  delight  of  my  heart,  then,  be  in  thee,  O  Lord 
and  Creator  of  all  things,  wit/i  ivhom  is  no  vari- 
ableness, neither  shadow  of  turning. 

"  What  manner  of  communications  are  these 
that  ye  have  one  ivith  another,  as  ye  ivatk  and  are 
sad  ?  .  .  .  ,  Did  not  our  heart  burn  within  us, 
while  he  talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and  while  he 
opened  to  us  the  scriptures  V    Luke  xxiv.  17,  32. 

How  precious  is  that  heart-glowing  feeling 
often  produced  by  religious  intercourse  one  witii 
another,  and  pious  contemplation  on  heavenly 
things!  When  the  risen  Saviour  joined  himsell 
to  the  two  disciples,  on  their  journey  to  Emmaus, 
they  were  conversing  on  scenes  of  deep  interest, 
scenes  which  had  astonished  them,  and  filled 
their  hearts  with  sorrow.  But  the  presence  of 
their  Lord  though  unknown  to  them  at  the  time, 
caused  their  hearts  to  burn  within  them,  while  he 
talked  with  them  by  the  way,  and  while  he  ex- 
pounded unto  them,  in  all  the  scriptures,  the 
things  concerning  himself. 

Are  there  not  moments  in  our  lives,  when  we 
experience  feelings  similar  to  those  of  the  two  dis- 
ciples, moments  when  our  hearts  are  sorrowful 
and  our  countenances  sad?  but  in  seasons  like 
these,  it  is  good  and  salutary  to  abide  in  patience, 
and  give  the  mind  to  holy  contemplation,  in  a 
lervent  breathing  ol'  soul  to  the  Father  of  mercies, 
that  he  may  be  pleased  to  help  our  infirmities.  In 
such  moments  the  blessed  Saviour,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  '  In  all  their  afflictions  he  was  afflicted,'  joins 
himself  to  us,  cheers  our  drooping  spirits,  and 


speaks  to  the  heart  in  accents  full  of  instruction, 
grace,  and  love.  The  pilgrim,  thus  refreshed, 
goes  on  his  way  rejoicing;  his  faiih  strengiliened 
and  his  heart  burning  within  him,  he  says  to  his 
celestial  visitant,  as  the  disciples  did.  Abide  with 
us.    And  lie  went  in  to  tarry  with  lliem. 

When  thus  favoured  with  precious  visitations 
of  a  Saviour's  love,  how  important  it  is  to  lend  an 
attentive  ear  and  an  obedient  heart  to  the  whis- 
pers of  the  Shepherd's  voice,  which  is  gentle; 
powerful,  and  divine.  How  important  to  promote 
that  communion  with  God  in  spirit,  which  calms 
the  mind  in  trouble,  strengthens  the  character  of 
the  Christian,  and  enables  him  to  perform  all 
those  relative  duties  required  of  him,  both  in  his 
habits  of  comparative  solitude,  and  in  his  more 
active  course  in  contact  with  the  world.  When 
the  sjiirit  is  seasoned  with  grace,  good  resolutions 
grow  stronger,  and  evil  passions  weaker;  those 
things  are  made  plain  which  before  appeared  ob- 
scure ;  doubts  and  fears  are  chased  away  by  faith 
and  hope ;  and  spiritual  slothfulness  gives  place 
to  holy  zeal  and  perfect  love." 


For  "The  Friend." 


BIOGIIAPIIICAL  SKETCUES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

THOMAS  LLOYD. 
CCoiitinued  from  page  310.) 

In  the  year  1680  or  1681,  William  Lloyd,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  ap- 
poiiued  Bishop  of  St.  Asrijih,  and  soon  after  he 
entered  on  the  duties  of  that  station,  he  sought  to 
draw  dissenters  by  argument,  rather  than  by 
force  to  the  establishment.  Amongst  othi^rs  he 
desired  to  hear  what  reasons  Friends  could  offer, 
for  their  peculiar  tenets,  having  little  doubt  but 
that  he  should  be  able  to  show  the  futility  of  all 
they  might  advance.  He  came  to  W'elchpool  in 
the  Seventh  month,  1631,  and  sent  a  message  to 
Richard  Davies,  Charles  Lloyd,  and  Thomas 
Lloyd,  to  meet  him  on  this  account. 

Richard  Davies  was  bound  to  London,  and 
could  not  stay,  having  made  his  arrangements, 
but  Charles  and  Thomas  waited  on  the  bishop. 
He  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  absence  of 
Richard,  asserting  that  however  important  the 
business  might  be  which  called  Richard  to  Lon- 
don, the  business  he  wished  to  see  him  about  was 
greater.  He  then  entered  into  discourse  with 
Charles  and  Thomas,  and  a  general  discussion 
followed,  in  which  they  sustained  the  views  of 
Friends,  having  for  antagonists  the  bishop,  his 
chaplains,  and  some  other  of  the  clergy.  The 
dispute  was  managed  with  great  moderation,  and 
lasted  from  two  in  the  afternoon  until  two  on  the 
following  morning.  The  subject  of  this  day's 
examination,  was  Friends'  reasons  for  separating 
from  the  Church  of  England,  The  bishop  found 
the  arguments  of  the  two  brothers  much  more 
difficult  to  overturn  than  he  had  imagined,  and 
before  they  separated,  a  public  dispute  was  agreed 
to  be  held  at  Llanvilling. 

On  the  day  of  the  dispute,  the  town-hall  at 
Llanvilling  was  crowded  with  people,  the  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  there,  and  the  bishop 
with  his  priests.  During  the  two  days  which  the 
discussion  lasted,  great  order  and  decorum  were 
maintained,  and  the  Friends  were  allowed  full 
opportunity  to  explain  and  defend  their  views. 
But  two  persons  were  permitted  to  take  part  in 
the  argument  against  them,  one  of  whom  was  a 
deacon  named  Humphreys,  afterwards 

Bishop  of  Bangor. 

All  the  arguments  were  reduced  to  writing  by 
clerks  appointed  for  the  purpose,  with  an  evident 
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intent  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  of  having  the  i 
whole  mattpr  printed,  that  lie  might  show  the 
weiikness  of  Quakerism,  and  how  easily  the  order 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England  could 
be  defended.  This  intention  of  his  was  changed 
when  he  heard  what  the  tu'o  Friends  had  to  ad- 
vance. 

The  discussion  was  on  the  general  principles  of 
Christianity  the  apostles  pracl-ised,  relative  to  wa- 
ter baptism,  and  somewhat  concerning  the  supper. 
The  bishop  and  his  clergy  appear  to  have  depend- 
ed on  the  practice  of  professing  Christendom,  and 
to  have  declined  entering  into  a  defence  of  their 
own  principles. 

On  the  day  on  which  ihe  dispute  ended,  Thomas 
Lloyd  rendered  these  three  reasons  for  withdraw- 
ing I'rom  the  establishment : 

1st.  Because  their  worship  was  not  a  gospel 
worship. 

2nd.  Because  their  ministry  was  no  gospel 
ministry. 

;^rd.  Because  their  ordinances  were  no  gospel 
ordinances. 

Richard  Davies,  who  received  an  account  of 
the  dispute  from  Charles  Lloyd,  says,  "But  they 
would  not  join  with  him  to  prove  any  of  them, 
though  often  solicited  thereunto.  Friends  being 
sufferers  must  submit  to  all  disadvantages.  They 
had  no  notice  beforehand  of  what  matters  ihey 
should  argue  till  they  came  to  the  place  of  dis- 
pute, and  the  last  day  they  forced  Thomas  Lloyd 
to  about  twenty-eight  syllogisms,  all  written  down 
as  they  disputed,  to  be  answered  extempore;  and 
the  bishop  said,  he  did  not  expect  so  much  could 
be  said  by  any  on  that  subject,  on  so  little  warn- 
ing. He  said  that  he  expected  not  to  find  so 
much  civility  from  the  Quakers.  He  highly 
commended  Thomas  Lloyd,  and  our  Friends 
came  off  with  them  very  well.  They  had  also 
much  discourse  with  the  chancellor,  and  one 
Henry  Dodwell,  and  with  the  Dean  of  Bangor, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford,  very  learned  men, 
who  were  also  at  the  said  dispute.  .  .  .  Several 
of  the  clergy  wiih  whom  I  afterwards  discoursed, 
seemed  not  well  satisfied  with  that  dispute;  for 
they  said,  they  thought  the  validity  of  water  bap- 
tism was  much  weakened  thereby  ;  and  several 
noted  men  that  were  present  said,  they  thought 
there  could  not  have  been  so  much  said  against 
water  baptism  as  had  been  said  there." 

The  particulars  of  the  dispute  were  not  printed, 
as  the  bishop  the  projector  of  it  was  conscious  that 
the  cause  he  wished  supported  had  lost  ground. 
Thomas  Lloyd,  however,  appears  to  have  had  a  ma- 
nuscript co|)y  of  the  account  prepared  by  the  clerks 
appointed  by  the  bishop,  wliicli  Robert  Proud,  the 
historian,  had  seen.  The  title  he  said,  was  "An 
account  of  a  conference  between  the  right  rever- 
end the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  iMr.  Charles 
Lloyd  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd,"  &.c.  Ho  adds, 
"  It  is  a  learned  and  ingenious  dispute,  marked 
wiih  moderation  on  both  sides,  cliieliy  in  the  syl- 
logisiical  method,  on  bapLisin,  and  what  is  called 
the  Lorifs  supper,  &lc.,  with  divers  Greek  quota- 
lions  and  explanations  from  the  New  'I'eslaiiient." 

Thomas  Lloyd  continued  laithfully  fulfilling 
llie  ministry  committed  to  him,  and  was  willing 
to  s|)end  and  be  spent  lijr  the  service  of  his  Divine 
Muster.  His  friends  say  of  liim,  "Ho  never 
turned  his  back  on  the  Truth,  nor  was  weary  in 
his  travels  Sionwards,  but  remained  a  sound  pil- 
lar in  the  spiritual  building,  lie  had  many  dis- 
putes with  the  clergy,  and  some  called  peers  in 
England,  and  also  sullered  imprisonments  and 
mucli  loss  oi' outward  substance,  to  the  honour  ol 
'i'ruth,  and  stopping  in  measure  the  mouths  of 
gainsnyers  and  persecutors." 

in  iho  succeeding  year  1682,  Tliomas  Lloyd 


appears  to  have  left  his  native  country  for  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  time  of  his  arrival  here,  but  we 
find  him  the  foreman  of  the  first  grand  jury  in 
Philadelphia,  which  met  in  the  Third  month, 
1683. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Province,  he  lost 
his  wife  Mary,  who  is  represented  in  the  testimo- 
ny of  cotemporaries,  to  have  been  a  valuable 
Friend ;  and,  indeed,  we  might  have  arrived  at  a 
similar  conclusion,  from  observing  the  character 
of  her  daughters,  who  were  some  of  the  foremost 
women  in  all  respects,  in  the  province.  Her  eld- 
est daughter  Hannah,  on  the  death  of  her  mother, 
although  but  about  her  seventeenth  year,  took 
charge  of  her  father's  household,  and  wisely  and 
tenderly  conducted  herself  towards  her  younger 
sisters.  She  acted  a  mother's  part  towards  the 
youngest,  and  her  exemplary  care  was  blessed  to 
them,  and  to  her  own  soul  also. 

About  the  close  of  1683,  Thomas  Lloyd  was 
chosen  one  of  the  counsel  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
office  he  held  for  a  long  period.  But  although 
busily  engaged  for  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  province  wherein  he  had  settled,  his  heart 
yearned  no  less  earnestly  for  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  Friends  of  his  native  country,  Wales.  The 
travail  and  exercise  of  his  soul  for  them,  induced 
him  to  address  them  the  following  epistle. 

"Philadelphia,  2d  of  Sixth  mo.,  1684. 
"My  dear  and  well  beloved  Friends,  of  and 
belonging  to  Dolobran  Quarterly  Meeting. 

"  The  warm  and  tender  salutation  of  my  love 
is  unfeigned  to  you,  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
and  walked  some  years,  in  unity,  zeal,  concord, 
and  endeavoured  serviceableness.  You  are,  be- 
cause of  our  nearness,  familiar,  yet  honourable  in 
my  thoughts  and  esteem.  The  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  prosper  and  increase  daily  in  your  minds, 
and  rest  bountifully  on  your  habitations.  My 
heart  is  affected  with  the  remembrance  of  you, 
and  especially  of  the  virtue  and  operation  of  that 
living  principle  which  traverseth  the  deeps,  and 
though  it  bounds  the  seas,  yet  cannot  be  bound 
thereby,  but  continues  its  being  and  entireness 
through  and  over  all  distances,  and  makes  us  of 
many,  one  people  to  himself.  The  God  of  Israel 
and  the  excellency  of  Jacob  is  with  us,  and  the 
present  days  are  as  the  former,  days  of  glad  tid- 
ings, days  of  humility,  days  ol'  holy  fear,  obedi- 
ence and  refreshment,  increase  and  growth  to  the 
faithful.  We  and  you  are  under  respective  exer- 
ercises,  the  way  of  your  trial  may  be  in  a  more 
severe  manner  at  present.  The  Lord  in  his  wont- 
ed tenderness  bear  you  up,  and  grant  you  a  re- 
joicing in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  before 
him.  That  is  no  new  thing  to  you,  to  suffer  joy- 
fully in  your  persons  and  goods;  the  Lord  gave 
us  strength,  courage,  satisfaction  and  honours 
thereby.  Whilst  he  is  in  our  eyes,  and  his  holy 
fear  in  our  hearts,  whether  in  bonds  or  free,  in 
that  or  this  part  of  the  world,  our  preservation  we 
shall  witness.  Our  meetings  are  very  full :  I  guess 
we  had  no  less  number  than  eight  hundred  last 
Firsl-day.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  faces  of  ser- 
viceable Friends  here,  who  come  in  God's  free- 
dom, who  are  persons  of  a  good  understanding 
and  conversation,  and  will  discharge  their  sta- 
tions religiously;  such  will  be  a  blessing  to  the 
province.  The  favourable  revolution  ol'  Provi- 
dence hath  founded  the  government  so  here,  that 
a  man  is  at  liberty  to  serve  his  Maker  without 
contempt,  discouragement,  or  restraint.  Truth 
indeed  makes  men  honourable,  not  only  here,  but 
in  most  places  at  last ;  but  here  Truth  receives  a 
good  entertainment  at  first.  Our  governor  is 
embarking  Ibr  England;  our  well  wishes  go  with 
and  attend  him.    He  hopes  to  have  an  opportunity 


by  testimony  or  writing,  to  express  his  love  anc 
remembrance  to  the  several  churches  of  Britain 
Our  Friends  from  the  neighbourhood  are  gener 
ally  well,  and  tolerably  settled.  In  love  I  liveo 
with  you,  in  love  I  took  my  leave  of  you,  and  in 
love  I  bid  you  a  Christian  and  brotherly  farewell. 

"Your  friend  and  brother, 

Thomas  Lloyd." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

THE  PILGRIM  OP  ZION. 
Sad  pilgrim  of  Zion,  though  chastened  awhile, 
Tlirougfx  this  dark  vale  of  tears,  Hope  still  bids  the 
smile  ; 

Far  spent  is  the  night, — see  approaching  the  day, 
That  calls  thee  from  sorrow  and  sighing  away. 

No  tear  of  repentance,  nor  wave  of  the  storm, — 
Not  a  cloud  shall  e'er  darken  the  light  of  that  morn, 
Where  thy  sun  sets  no  more,  but  forever  shall  shine 
Unsullied  in  beauty,  in  glory  divine. 

White  thy  robe,  washed  in  blood,  the  price  that  wa 
given 

To- redeem  thee  from  earth,  and  to  raise  thee  to  heaven 
Where  love  blooms  in  peace,  and  blest  joys  feast  th 
sight — 

Where  God  is  thy  glory,  the  Lord  thy  delight. 

Oh  !  pilgrim,  till  then,  be  thou  instant  in  prayer. 
Life's  sorrows  and  pains  thy  Redeemer  will  bear; 
Reposing  in  death,  still  the  love  that  ne'er  dies. 
Sheds  a  light  to  conduct  thee  in  peace  to  the  skies. 

J.  Taylor. 

Selected. 

HEAVEN'S  LESSON. 
Heaven  teacheth  thee  to  mourn  thou  fair  young  bride 
Thou  art  its  pupil  now.    The  lowest  class, 
The  first  beginners  in  its  school,  may  learn 
How  to  rejoice.    The  sycamore's  broad  leaf, 
Kissed  by  the  breeze,  the  humblest  grass  bird's  nest, 
Murmur  of  gladness  ;  and  the  wondering  babe 
Borne  by  its  nurse  forth  in  the  open  fields, 
Learneth  that  lesson.    The  wild  mountain  stream, 
That  throws  b}'  fits  its  gushing  music  forth,  ' 
The  careless  sparrow,  happy  even  though  frosts 
Nip  his  light  foot,  have  learned  the  simple  lore 
How  to  rejoice.    Mild  nature  teacheth  it 
To  all  her  innocent  works. 

But  God  alone 
Instructeth  how  to  mourn.    He  doth  not  trust 
His  highest  lesson  to  a  voice  or  hand 
Subordinate.    Behold  He  cometh  forth  !  * 
A  meek  disciple,  bow  thyself  and  learn 
The  alphabet  of  tears.    Receive  the  lore. 
Sharp  though  it  be,  to  an  unanswering  breast, 
A  will  subdued. 

And  may  such  wisdom  spring 
From  these  sad  rudiments,  that  thou  shalt  gain 
A  chase  more  noble ;  and  advancing,  soar 
Where  the  sole  lesson  is  a  seraph's  praise. 
Oh  1  be  a  docile  §cholar,  and  so  rise 
Where  mourning  hath  no  place. 

Selected. 

Yet  again  consider  them  of  old,  the  good,  the  great,  th 
humble, 

Who  have  blessed  the  world  by  wisdom  and  glorifie 

their  God  by  purity — 
Did  those  speed  in  favour?  were  they  the  loved  and  th 

admired  ? 

Was  every  prophet  had  in  honour?  and  every  desirin 

one  remembered  to  his  praise  ? 
What  shall  I  say  of  yonder  band,  a  glorious  cloud  o 

witnesses, 

The  scorned,  defamed,  insulted — but  the  excellent  o 
earth  ; 

It  were  weariness  to  count  up  noble  names,  neglecte 
in  their  lives, 

Whom  none  esteemed,  nor  cared  to  love,  till  death  had 

sealed  them  his. 
For  good  men  are  tlie  health  of  the  world,  valued  only 

when  it  pcrisheth, 
Like  water,  light,  and  air,  all  precious  in  their  absence 
Who  h.itli  considered  the  blessing  of  his  breath  till  the 

poison  of  an  asthma  struck  him? 
Who  hath  regarded  the  just  pulses  of  his  heart,  till 

spasm  or  paralysis  have  stopped  them  7 
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H   en  thus,  an  unobserved  routine  of  daily  grace  and 
wisdom, 

ben  no  more  here,  had  worship  of  a  world,  whose 
penitence  atoned  for  its  neglect. 

TnppEB. 


™flbMse  Ashes. — The  value  of  ashes  as  a  stimu- 
nt  of  vegeiable  life,  is  now  too  well  understood 
need  illustration.  On  corn,  wheat,  garden 
igetabies,  and  root  crops  in  general,  the  highly 
meficial  effects  of  wood  ashes,  have  probably 
len  witnessed  by  every  one.  In  connpost,  they 
•e  of  great  value;  and  as  a  top-dressing  for 
•ass  land — especially  where  the  land  is  cold  and 
clines  to  the  production  of  moss,  or  has  become 
jound  out,'  ashes  are  of  the  greatest  service.  In 
e  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  no  application  is  of 
eater  efficiency,  or  productive  of  more  imme- 
iate  or  obvious  results. 

The  effect  of  leached  ashes  upon  the  crop  may 
3  as  good,  perhaps,  for  one  or  two  years  as  that 
'the  unleached,  but  it  cannot  be  as  permanent, 
3  most  of  the  potash  is  washed  out  by  the  pro- 
ses of  leacliing.  "  Wood  ashes  may  be  used  to 
dvantage  to  almost  every  class  of  crops,  but  es- 
cially  as  dressing  for  grass,  grain,  millet,  and 
adian  corn;  but  they  are  the  most  perceptible 
pen  leguminous  plants  such  as  clover,  peas, 
eans,  &c.  As  a  top-dressing  to  grass  lands, 
ley  root  out  the  moss,  and  promote  the  growth  of 
'hite  clover.  Upon  red  clover,  their  effects  will 
e  more  certain  if  previously  mixed  with  one 
)urth  of  their  weight  of  plaster." 

But  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the 
uanlity  of  potash  produced  by  equal  weights  of 
ifferent  trees  and  plants.  In  Sir  Humphrey 
)avy's  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  we 
nd  a  table  showing  this  difference  in  several 
inds  of  trees  and  plants,  which  we  give  below  as 
matter  of  interest  to  the  curious.  Potash  was 
nee  called  "salts  of  wormwood,"  and  the  reader 
fill  perceive  that  the  name  was  not  inappropriate 
^hen  he  notices  that  while  the  oak  has  only  15 
arts  in  1000  of  potash,  wormwood  has  730 ! 

Parts  of  Potashes 

1000  parts  of  the  poplar  produced  7 
"         "  beech,  12 

«         "  oak,  15 

"         "  elm,  39 

"         "  vine,  55 

"         "  thistle,  53 

"         "  fern,  62 

«         "  cow  thistle,  196 

"         "  bean,  200 

"         "  wormwood,  730 

There  is  no  doubt,  now,  among  any  agricul- 
ural  people,  of  the  great  value  of  ashes  ^s  a  fer- 
lizer.  It  was  held  in  as  high  estimation  among  the 
lomans,  and  the  ancient  Britons,  as  it  is  at  this  day. 
\.  German  counsellor,  Heresbachius  in  his  Trea- 
se  on  Husbandry,  published  in  1570,  tells  us 
ritdl  iat  "  in  Lombardy,  they  like  so  well  the  use  of 
shes,  as  they  esteem  it  farre  aboue  any  doung, 
hinking  doung  not  meete  to  be  used  for  the  un- 
lolsomnesse  thereof."  Their  use  as  a  manure  is 
Iso  very  general  in  England  at  this  day. 
-  With  this  concurrent  testimony,  therefore,  of 
he  value  of  ashes,  we  hope  to  see  less  of  it  in  the 
{Utters  and  highways,  and  more  upon  the  gardens 
nd  fields. 


From  the  Plough,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil. 

BUTTER  AND  CUEESB. 
We  give  below  a  valuable  selection  from  the 
Hi*  jleport  of  the  Committee  of  the  "  Rhode  Island 
liociety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic  In- 
,;  I  ustry,"  on  this  subject. 

From  these  experiments  it  is  shown  that  to  ob- 


tain the  best  of  sweet  butter,  that  will  keep  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  any  other  without 
being  rancid,  we  must  churn  sweet  cream — that 
if  the  butter-milk  is  valuable  in  market,  and  the 
butter  can  be  disposed  of  soon  after  it  is  made, 
there  will  be  the  greatest  gain  by  churning  the 
sour  milk  and  cream  together;  that  by  scalding 
the  milk,  and  then  taking  off  the  cream,  the  milk 
is  best  for  market :  although  the  yield  of  butter 
is  greatest,  and  the  flavour  good,  it  must  be  put 
in  market  direct  from  the  churn  and  consumed 
without  delay,  or  it  becomes  rancid  and  worthless  ; 
that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  butter  pro- 
duced from  the  cream  of  a  given  measure  of  milk, 
reference  being  had  to  the  length  of  time  the 
cream  is  suffered  to  remain  upon  it,  will  be  its 
liability  to  become  soonest  rancid;  that  the  ex- 
cess of  weight,  as  exhibited  above  is  to  be  attri- 
buted in  a  great  measure  to  the  absorption  and 
combination  of  caseine  (curd)  wiih  the  oleaginous 
(oily)  portions  of  the  cream ;  that  the  prevalence 
of  caseine,  although  it  is  not  objectionable  by  im- 
parting any  unpleasant  flavour  while  new,  ren- 
ders the  butter  of  less  value,  as  it  soon  grows 
rancid  ;  and  for  the  further  reason  that  it  is  used, 
necessarily,  more  profusely  than  new  butter,  which 
has  less  curd  in  it.  It  has  been  fully  proved  that 
milk  contains,  on  an  average,  only  one  per  cent 
more  curd  than  butter. 

Dumas  says,  "  that  the  facility  with  which  but- 
ter becomes  rancid,  depends  on  the  presence  of 
caseine,  (curd)  from  which  it  is  necessary  it  should 
be  separated  in  order  to  its  preservation." 

This  can  be  effected  by  fusion,  (melting.)  For 
exportation  to  hot  climates,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  early-made  butter  sweet  through  the 
heat  of  summer,  for  winter's  use,  it  should  be 
clarified  before  sailing  or  much  working.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  put  into  a  lipped  vessel  and 
placed  in  another  of  water,  which  is  to  be  gradu- 
ally heated,  till  the  butter  is  melted.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  over-heat  it ;  it  must  be  kept 
melted  until  the  curd  and  butter-milk  have  settled  ; 
the  clear  melted  butter  is  then  poured  off  from  the 
sediment  into  small  white  kegs,  containing  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds  each,  or  into  maple  can- 
nipails,  of  Shaker  manufacture,  for  family  use. 
When  sufficiently  cooled,  and  before  it  hardens,  it 
may  be  salted  with  less  than  half  an  ounce  of  fine 
rock-salt  to  the  pound,  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  in- 
corporate the  salt  well,  the  salt  may  be  omitted, 
and  the  butter  will  keep  perfectly  sweet.  What 
butter  remains  in  the  vessel  will  rise  to  the  top, 
and  harden  like  tallow;  when  taken  off,  the 
amount  of  curd  and  butter-milk  will  appear.  You 
will  then  have  the  pure  article,  equal  to  the  best 
of  table  butter,  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  sweet 
oil  (as  we  get  it)  or  drawn  butter  is  applied — it  is 
perfect  for  shortening — melt  it  in  milk  instead  of 
water.    It  is  not  suitable  to  spread  cold  on  bread. 

One  of  your  committee,  in  the  warm  season, 
last  year,  took  seventeen  pounds  of  sweet,  salted, 
lump  butter,  and  proceeded  as  above  directed. 
What  settled  at  the  bottom  after  melting,  was 
composed  of  two  ounces  of  limpid  whey,  two 
ounces  of  fine  salt,  and  twelve  ounces  of  curd — 
in  all,  one  pound.  Had  this  curd  not  been  ex- 
tracted, the  whole,  long  before  this  (2d  of  Feb.) 
would  probably  have  been  rancid.  The  experi- 
ment proved  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  is  recom- 
mended to  the  public.  Storekeepers  back  in  the 
country,  who  take  in  butter,  would  find  it  to  their 
account  by  putting  it  in  practice,  thereby  diminish- 
ing the  amount  ol  "  grease-butter"  sent  to  market. 


He  gives  of  the  full  inheritance  and  glory  of  life 
everlasting.  When  the  Bridegroom  is  present, 
when  the  soul  is  gathered  home  to  Him,  married  to 
Him,  in  union  with  Him,  in  the  holy  living  fellow- 
ship ;  when  He  appears  against  the  enemies  of 
the  soul,  rising  up  against  them,  breaking,  and 
scattering  them  ;  and  giving  of  his  good  things, 
filling  with  love,  filling  with  virtue,  feasting  the 
soul  in  the  presence*  of  the  Father,  Oh  I  °what 
sweet  joy  !  Oh  !  what  fulness  of  joy  is  there  then 
in  the  heart  !  In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  ever- 
more !" — /.  Penington. 


"  Which  is  the  true  joy  ?  The  joy  which  flows 
from  God's  presence,  and  the  work  of  his  power 
in  the  heart,  and  the  assured  expectation  which 


For  ■'  The  Friend." 

The  following  weighty  remarks  of  John  Griffith 
are  commended  to  the  serious  attention  of  all  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

"  The  Lord's  blessed  power  was  livingly  felt  in 
that  meeting,  whereby  I  was  enabled,  from  the 
expressions  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus,  to  show 
the  necessity  of  regeneration  or  the  new  birth;  a 
doctrine  highly  necessary  to  be  pressingly  recom- 
mended to  the  youth  in  our  Society  and  carelully 
weighed  by  them,  lest  any  should  vainly  hope  for 
an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  succeed- 
ing their  ancestors  in  the  profession  and  contes- 
sion  of  the  Truth.  A  lamentable  error!  which 
miny  I  fear  have  fallen  into,  imagining  they  are 
God's  people,  without  his  nature  being  brought 
forth  in  them ;  or,  as  saith  the  apostle,  being  made 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  and  escaping  the  cor- 
ruptions that  are  in  the  world  through  lust.  Great 
opportunity  have  such  by  education,  the  writings 
ol  our  predecessors,  and  also  by  the  Gospel  min- 
istry with  which  the  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to 
bless  our  Society,  to  collect  and  treasure  up  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  in  the  speculative  under- 
standing  part,  even  to  profess  and  confess  the 
Truth  m  the  same  words  or  language  made  use 
of,  by  those  who  really  learned  it  in  the  school  of 
Christ.  This  is  no  more  than  an  image  or  pic- 
ture of  the  thing  itself,  without  life  or  savour  ;  and 
where  it  is  trusted  to  is  an  abomination  to  God 
and  his  people. 

"i  have  touched  the  more  closely  on  this  head, 
being  apprehensive  the  danger  is  very  great  to 
which  the  rising  youth  are  exposed,  by  dwelling, 
securely  and  at  ease,  as  it  were,  in  houses  they 
have  not  built,  and  enjoying  vineyards  they  never 
planted ;  for  great  are  their  advantages  above 
others,  if  rightly  improved  ;  otherwise  they  must 
increase  the  weight  of  their  condemiiation.  I 
have  often  looked  upon  the  mournful  condition  of 
those  who  trust  in  the  religion  of  their  education, 
to  be  aptly  set  forth  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  by  an 
hungry  man  dreaming  that  he  eateth,  and  behold 
when  he  awaketh,  his  soul  is  empty.  Oh,  that 
all  may  deeply  and  carefully  ponder  in  their 
hearts,  what  they  have  known  in  deed  and  in  truth, 
of  the  new  birth,  with  the  sore  labour  and  pangs 
thereof!  1  cannot  but  believe,  if  they  are  serious 
and  consider  the  importance  of  the  case,  that  they 
will  soon  discover  how  it  is  with  them  in  this 
respect,  by  observing  which  way  their  minds  are 
bent  and  thoughts  employed,  whether  towards 
earthly  or  heavenly  things.  To  those  who  are 
born  I'rom  above  or  risen  with  Christ,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  it  is  natural  to  seek  those  things 
which  are  above;  their  affections  being  fixed 
thereon.  So  on  the  other  hand,  that  wliich  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  but  flesh,  and  can  rise  no 
higher  than  what  appertains  to  this  transitory 
world;  for  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  God's 
kingdom ;  and  it  is  said,  those  who  are  in  the 
flesh  cannot  please  God.  The  apostolic  advice 
therefore,  is  to  walk  in  the  Spirit ;  that  is,  let  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  be  your  guide  and  director,  how 
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to  order  your  lives  and  conversation  in  all  things  ; 
for  the  children  of  God  are  led  by  his  Spirit.  1 
have  often  greatly  feared,  lest  the  descendants  of 
the  Lord's  worthies,  who  were  full  of  faith  and 
good  works,  should  take  their  rest  in  the  outside 
of  things,  valuing  themselves  on  being  the  off- 
spring of  such  :  a  sorrowful  mistake  which  the 
Jews  fell  into!  May  all  ccvisider  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  the  children  of  Abraham,  unless  they 
do  the  work  of  Abraham."  The  remarks  that  fol- 
low are  of  particular  interest  to  those  in  the  min- 
istry : — The  testimony  given  me  to  bear,  went  forth 
sharply  against  such  who  were  strong  and  confident 
in  profession,  without  real  experience  of  the  living 
virtue  and  holy  efficacy  of  God's  eternal  Truth,  to 
quicken  and  season  their  spirits.  We  find  it  very 
hard  to  gain  any  entrance  on  such.  The  testi- 
mony is  olten  felt  to  rebound,  which  in  low  limes 
is  a  great  discouragement  to  the  poor  instrument. 
Here  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  Gospel  must  be 
exercised.  1  undersiood  after  meeting,  that  the 
state  of  some  present  had  been  remarkably  spoken 
to  that  day,  which  tended  to  humble  my  mind  in 
thankfulness  before  the  Lord,  for  his  gracious 
help  and  guidance. 

After  these  exercising  painful  times,  doubts  are 
apt  to  enter  and  fears  to  possess  the  mind,  lest 
we  have  been  mistaken  in  what  we  apprehended 
the  Lord  required  of  us  to  deliver.  1  say  us,  as 
1  do  not  doubt  that  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
many  others  as  well  as  mine.  This  ought  to  be 
carefully  guarded  against,  lest  the  poor  instru- 
ment sink  below  its  service,  by  giving  away  its 
strength  and  sure  defence.  The  soul's  armour 
and  weapons  being  thus  imprudently  given  away 
or  cast  off,  our  spirits  are  weaker  than  those  of 
others,  and  consequently  fall  under  them.  Here 
that  dominion,  in  which  there  is  ability  to  teach, 
may  be  lost. 

There  is  great  danger  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  being  too  confident  and  secure.  I  have  ob- 
served some,  alter  they  have  darkened  counsel 
by  a  multitude  of  words  without  right  knowledge, 
and  exceedingly  burdenfed  the  living,  appear  quite 
cheerful  and  lull  of  satisfaction,  seeming  as  if 
thoroughly  pleased  themselves.  This  is  a  lamen- 
table blindness,  and  discovers  them  to  be  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  dictates  and  holy  impres- 
sions of  Truth.  This  is  what  all  ought  earnestly 
to  pray  they  may  be  preserved  Irom,  walking 
carefully  in  the  middle  path,  retaining  a  jealousy 
over  themselves,  with  a  single  eye  to  God's 
honour  and  the  promotion  of  his  Truth.  Then 
•will  their  feet  be  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the 
Gospel  ol"  peace,  and  will  appear  beautiful  upon 
the  mountains." 

A  Sailor  Hero. — Although  instances  of  hero- 
ism and  self  sacrifice  are  not  rare  among  sailors, 
few  can  be  adduced  more  striking  than  one  that 
has  recently  come  to  our  knowledge.  The  British 
brig  Venilia,  Cnpt.  D'Entremeni,  left  St.  Eus- 
tacin.  West  Indies,  Octobcjr  30,  for  Clare,  N.  S. 
Soon  after  sailing,  the  officers  and  crew,  seven  in 
number,  were  taken  down  with  fever,  except  a 
young  seaman,  named  Hilaroin  Theriau.  Find- 
ing that  upon  him  alone  rested  the  responsibility 
ol  managing  the  vessel,  and  of  providing  for  the 
salely  ol  ihe  lives  and  |)roperty  thus  unex[)ecicdly 
thrown  upon  liis  charge,  he  put  the  brig  under  a 
reefed  topsail  only,  to  prepare  for  severe  weather. 

When  eight  days  out,  Cn\)l.  lJ"Eiitremfnt  died  ; 
five  days  nferwards  the  first  oflkcr  breathed  his 
lust.  Theriau  alone,  for  forty  days,  steered  the 
vessel ;  hove  her  to,  to  cook,  to  attend  to  the 
sick,  to  bury  the  dead,  and  to  take  a  lew  hours 
rest  in  the  day  time;  and  did  liis  best  to  get  the 
vessel  liome,  although  unacquainted  wiih  navi- 


gation. He  had  the  satisfaction  to  deliver  her  to 
the  owners  in  Clare,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  out- 
ward cargo,  in  American  gold.  The  rest  of  the 
crew,  four  in  number,  reached  home  alive,  but 
very  much  debilitated.  Mr.  Theriau  is  a  inero 
skeleton,  from  over  exertion,  anxiety,  and  want 
of  sleep.  The  proceeds  of  the  .cargo  were  insured 
in  Boston,  and  it  is  belived  some  suitable  acknow- 
ledgment will  be  made  of  the  young  man's  faith- 
fulness, energy  and  perseverance. — Boston  Daily 
Adv. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

THE  CROSS  OP  CHRIST. 
"If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself  and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow 
me,  for  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it  : 
but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  the 
same  shall  save  it,  for  what  is  a  man  advantaged, 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  himself  or 
be  cast  away  1  For  whosoever  shall  be  ashamed 
of  me  and  of  my  words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of 
man  be  ashamed  when  he  shall  come  in  his  own 
glory,  and  in  his  Father's  and  of  the  holy  angels." 
This  unalterable  doctrine  spoken  by  the  Son  and 
sent  of  God  himself,  is  plain,  positive  and  easy  to 
be  undersiood  by  every  one;  yet  a  strong  disposi- 
tion appears  through  almost  all  Christendom 
to  evade  it ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
many  thereby  jeopard  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
and  lamentably  frustrate  the  glorious  design  ol 
God  concerning  them.  The  "  Cross  of  Christ 
is  a  figurative  speech,  borrowed  from  the  outward 
tree  or  wooden  cross  on  which  Christ  submitted 
to  the  will  of  God,  in  permitting  him  to  suffer 
death  at  the  hands  of  evil  men,"  but  the  "Cross" 
of  Christ,  "  mystically,  is  that  Divine  grace  and 
power,  which  crosses  the  carnal  wills  of  men, 
gives  a  contradiction  to  their  corrupt  affections, 
and  constantly  opposeth  itself  to  the  inordinate 
and  fleshly  appetite  of  their  minds;  and  so  may 
be  justly  termed  the  instrument  of  man's  holy 
dying  to  the  world,  and  being  made  conformable 
to  the  will  of  God :  nothing  else  can  mortify  sin 
or  make  it  easy  for  us  to  submit  to  the  divine  will 
in  things  otherwise  very  contrary  to  our  own." 
The  preaching  of  the  Cross  in  primitive  times, 
was  fitly  called  by  Paul,  that  skilful  apostle  in 
spiritual  things,  "  the  power  of  God,"  though  to 
them  that  perish,  it  was  then  as  now  foolishness. 
That  is,  "  to  those  who  were  truly  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  needed  a  deliverer,  to  whom  sin 
was  burdensome  and  odious;  the  preaching  of 
the  Cross,  by  which  sin  was  to  be  mortified,  was 
the  power  of  God,  or  a  preaching  of  the  divine 
power,  by  which  they  were  made  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  children  of  God  ;  and  it  wrought  so 
powerfully  upon  them,  that  no  prouder  licentious 
mockers  could  put  them  out  of  love  with  it.  But 
to  those  who  walked  in  the  broad  way  in  the  full 
latitude  of  their  lusts,  and  dedicated  their  time 
and  care  to  the  pleasure  of  their  corrupt  ajipetites, 
to  whom  all  yoke  and  bridle  were,  and  are,  intol- 
erable, the  preaching  of  the  Cross  was  and  is  fool- 
ishness." This  holy  power  of  the  Cross  of  Christ 
makes  its  api)earance  inward  in  the  heart  and  soul 
for  where  the  sin  is,  the  Cross  must  be.  Now 
all  evil  comes  froin  within  ;  this  Christ  taught. 
"From  within,  out  of  the  heart  of  man  proceed 
evil  thoughts,  adulteric^s,  forniciUions,  murders, 
thefts,  covetousncss,  wickedness,  deceit,  lascivious- 
ncss,an  evil  eye,  blasphemy,  pride,  foolishness:  all 
these  evils  come  from  wiihiii  and  dt.'file  the  man," 
if  given  way  to.  How  waichTul  we  ought  to  be  at 
ail  linies  and  in  all  places  lest  we  give  way  to 
those  evil  |)ropensities  that  make  their  appearance 
in  the  heart,  and  make  them  ours  ;  for  then  sin 
will  be  brought  forth  and  live  in  the  heart,  until 


it  is  slain  and  destroyed  by  submitting  to  the  W( 
of  everlasting  life. 

"  The  enemy's  temptations  are  ever  directed 
the  mind,  which  is  within  ;  if  they  take  not,  t 
soul  sins  not ;  if  they  are  embraced,  lust  is  p 
sently  conceived,  that  is  inordinate  desires;  li 
conceived  brings  forth  sin  ;  and  sin  finished,  tl 
is  acted,  brings  forth  death.  In  all  this,  the  het 
of  an  evil  man  is  the  devil's  mint,  his  work-hou 
the  place  of  his  residence,  where  he  exercises  I 
power  and  art."  And  when  he  thus  gets  possi 
sion  of  the  heart  nothing  short  of  the  power 
Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  t 
sins  of  the  world  can  dispossess  him,  spoil  all  I 
goods  and  cast  them  out. 

So  that  it  is  easy  to  be  understood,  "  Whe 
the  Cross  must  be  taken  up,  by  which  alone  l 
strong  man  can  be  bound,  his  goods  spoiled,  a 
his  temptations  resisted;  that  is  within  the  he; 
of  man."  "  The  cross  and  the  way  are  spiriiua 
it  is  an  inward  submission  of  the  soul  to  the  w 
of  God,  as  it  is  manifested  by  the  light  of  Chr 
in  the  consciences  of  men;  though  it  be  contra 
to  their  own  inclinations.  For  example  ;  wh( 
evil  presents,  that  which  shows  the  evil  does  al 
tell  them,  they  should  not  yield  to  it ;  and  if  th 
close  with  its  counsel  it  gives  them  power  to  « 
cape  it.  But  they  that  look  and  gaze  upon  t 
temptation,  at  last  fall  in.  with  it,  and  are  ovf 
come  by  it;  the  consequence  of  which  is  guilt  a 
judgment.  Therefore,  as  the  Cross  is  that  Spi 
and  power  in  men  though  not  of  men  but  of  Gi 
which  crosseth  and  reproveth  the  fleshy  lusts  a 
affections;  so  the  way  of  taking  up  the  .Cross 
an  entire  resignation  of  soul  to  the  discoveries  a 
requirings  of  it.  Not  to  consult  worldly  pleasui 
or  carnal  ease,  or  interest,  for  such  are  cuptivat 
in  a  moment,  but  continually  to  watch  agair 
the  very  appearance  of  evil,  and  by  the  obedien 
of  faith,  of  true  love  to  and  confidence  in  Gi 
cheerfully  to  offer  up  to  the  death  of  the  Cr 
that  evil  part  in  themselves,  which  not  enduri 
the  heat  of  the  siege,  and  being  impatient  in  I 
hour  of  temptation,  would  by  its  near  relation 
the  tempter,  more  easily  betray  their  souls  ir 
his  hands." 

This  shows  to  every  one's  experience,  h< 
hard  it  is  to  be  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus  1  T 
way  is  narrow  indeed,  and  the  gate  very  slra 
— where  not  a  word,  no,  not  a  thought,  must  s 
the  watch  or  escape  judgment;  such  circumspe 
tion,  such  caution,  such  patience,  such  constanc 
such  holy  fear  and  trembling,  give  an  easy  inl« 
preiation  to  that  hard  saying  "  Flesh  and  bio 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God;"  those  w 
ate  captivated  with  fleshy  lusts  and  alftictior, 
for  they  cannot  bear  the  Cross,  and  they  that  ca- 
not  endure  the  Cross,  must  never  have  the  Cro«|. 
"  To  reifn,     is  necessary  first  to  suffer." 


Extraordinary  Discovery  of  Coins. — A 
extraordinary  discovery  was  made  by  a  labouri 
man  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coleraine  recent 
while  cleaning  out  a  diich.  He  found  an 
containing  1937  coins,  together  with  341  ounc 
of  silver  in  pieces  of  various  sizes.  The  co 
are  Roman,  in  the  most  perfect  stale  of  preser' 
tion,  of  the  most  antique  description,  and  what 
very  singular,  no  two  coins  appear  to  bear 
same  su|)erscription.  The  silver  is  coinposed  o 
large  number  of  weighty  ingots  and  ornamen 
pieces,  supposed  to  have  been  used  on  arm( 
for  horses.  There  are  also  several  battle  ax 
marked  with  Roman  characters.  The  whole 
now  in  the  possession  of  James  Gilmour,  watJ 
maker,  Coleraine,  where  they  may  be  seen  f 
any  one  curious  in  the  science  of  numismatics. 
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Shanghai  Chickens. — It  would  appear  from  the 
lowing  ihat  Shanghai  chickens  are  not  in  favour 
ih  all : — "  We  are  adverse  to  all  big  things, 
ccpt  big  mountains,  and  we  love  them  because 
?y  are  the  innnnediate  creation  of  God,  and  are 
'dices  poinling  to  heaven.    We  never  saw  a  big 
g  or  ox,  but  had  cost  nnore  than  he  came  to,  in 
aking  him  grow  up  to  his  size.    So  with  big 
osters — and  in  reply  to  a  Shanghai  friend, 
flicted  with  the  declining/wro^-e,  we  here  give  it 
our  opinion  thai  two  pair  of  legs  attached  to 
nail  and  ihriliy  fowls,  like  the  Mexican  game  and 
orking,  will  sustain  and  keep  in  a  better  condi- 
an,  more  flesh  and  feather  than  a  pair  of  gouty 
ills  under  a  modern  Chinaman,    And,  too,  care- 
comparison,  deduced  from  the  realities  of  cause 
|id  efl^ect,  teaches  us  that,  as  scratching  is  one  of 
elements  of  good   living  to  a  rooster,  the 
nailer  breeds  in  this  particular,  have  greatly  the 
Jvanlage  over  the  automaton  monsters  of  the 
oultry-yard.    With  bountiful  crops  and  good  sea- 
)ns  they  may  be  made  to  do  ;  but  lb53  was  whole- 
ale  sorrow  to  practical  Shanghai  breeders.  Give 
s  a  Dorking  or  Mexican  game  for  the  spit — a 
antam  to  crow — a  turkey  to  roast,  and  guinea 
'''^  )wls  for  eggs,  and  we  will  give  up  all  other  fowl 
incies  to  those  who  choose  to  indulge  in  them. 
Cock-a-doodle-doo,''  was  the  good  old-fashioned 
mart  crow  of  the  roosters  in  the  days  of  our  boy- 
ood — the  insupportable  '■Come  and  feed  me 
%or  e,^  of  the  Shanghai,  is  doleful  enough  to  an- 
lounce  the  funeral  of  a  corn-crib," 


Immigration  to  Iowa. — The  immigration  into 
owatlie  present  season  is  astonishing  and  unpre- 
edented.    For  miles  and  miles,  day  after  day, 
"  he  prairies  of  Illinois  are  lined  with  cattle  and 
P"  iiragons,  pushing  on  towards  this  prosperous  State, 
^t  a  point  beyond  Peoria,  during  a  single  month, 
levenieen  hundred  and  forty-three  wagons  had 
lassed,  and  all  Ibr  Iowa,    Allowing  five  persons 
0  a  wagon,  which  is  a  fair  average,  would  give 
'  i715  souls  to  the  population. 


SI 


A  Free  Negro  Boy  arrested  as  a  Fugitive 
Slave. — The  HIairsvllle  (Pa.)  Apalachian  says 
,  I  that  Stephen  Slinter,  a  coloured  boy,  born  in  thai 
'^llown,  has  been  arrested  as  a  fugitive  on  board  a 
'"'tCincinnati  boat,  and  taken  to  Covington,  Ky.  The 
'*  'clerk  of  the  boat  threatened  to  flog  ihe  boy  if  he 
'  did  not  confess  he  was  a  fugitive,  and  under  the 
"  apprehension  of  punishment  he  made  such  an  ad- 
"  mission.  The  citizens  of  Blairsville  are  taking 
''Mste|)s  to  correct  this  outrage,  and  to  punish  those 
"'Men^'aijed  in  it. — Ledger. 

Manufacture  of  -Sa/C— During  18.53,  there 
were  manufactured  at  the  salt  springs  at  and  near 
Syracuse,  New  York,  5,404,453  bushels  of  salt, 
being  a  larger  quantity  than  has  been  manufac 
lured  during  any  previous  year.  In  1792,  the  year 

' 'they  were  opened,  only  25,476  bushels  wfere 

'K  made. — D.  News. 

*[ 

Barrels  hy  Machinery. — The    mill  recently 
erected  by  Wm.  M.  Cooper  &  Co.,  in  Church 
c'l  Street,  below  Washington,  for  the  manufacture  ol 
I' barrels  by  machinery,  has  now  gone  fully  intoope- 
I'"' ration.    Flour  barrels  are  now  turned  out  with  a 
" '  rapidity  that  defies  competition,  and  the  slaves  and 
•  ' heading  being  prepared  with  that  precision  that 
belongs  peculiarly  to  machinery  they  fit  together  so 
[admirably  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  the 
joints.    The  hoops  are  the  only  part  of  the  barrels 
that  are  prepared  by  hand, — Ledger. 

When  you  set  about  a  good  work,  do  not  rest 
till  you  have  completed  it. 


Communicated. 

Institute  for  Coloured  Youth. 
To  the  Institute  for  Coloured  Youth — 
The  Managers  Report: 

That  during  the  past  year  the  schools  in  Lom- 
bard street  have  been  conducted  in  a  very  interest- 
ing and  creditable  manner,  by  the  same  teachers 
mentioned  in  our  last  report,  viz.,  Charles  L,  Rea- 
son, principal  of  the  high  school,  Grace  A.  Maps, 
assistant  teacher  of  the  female  department  of  the 
same,  and  Sarah  M.  Douglass,  teacher  of  the  pri- 
mary school  for  girls. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  report,  the  primary 
school  had  been  so  short  a  time  in  operation  that 
we  made  but  a  brief  allusion  to  it,  but  we  are  now 
pleased  to  state  our  belief,  that  both  in  a  moral 
and  literary  point  of  view,  the  teacher  has  exer- 
cised a  salutary  influence  over  the  pupils,  and  is 
very  desirous  to  carry  out  the  object  of  its  estab- 
lishment, to  prepare  the  scholars  for  entering  the 
high  school. 

The  great  need  of  this  preparation  is  continu- 
ally manifest,  those  applying  for  admission  being 
very  deficient,  particularly  m  arithmetic.  Through 
her  careful  conscientious  attention,  several  of  her 
scholars  have  been  enabled  recently  to  pass  the 
examination  needful  for  admission  to  the  high 
school,  and  we  are  informed  by  her  reports,  that 
ihere  is  a  commendable  spirit  on  the  part  of  most 
of  the  children  to  reach  the  required  qualification. 

We  continue  to  maintain  closely  the  standard 
of  attainment  requisite  for  admission.  This  has 
limited  the  number  of  boys  under  the  care  of  our 
principal,  C.  L,  Reason,  more  than  we  hoped 
would  be  the  case,  but  we  are  confirmed  in  our 
belief  that  it  operates  favourably,  by  stimulating 
ihe  pupils  in  other  schools  to  more  exertion  to 
improve  and  qualify  ihemselves,  thus  extending 
the  usefulness  of  our  institution  beyond  its  walls. 

We  had  expected  that  our  school  would  have 
attracted  some  pupils  from  a  distance;  but  the 
realization  of  this,  has  as  yet  been  prevented, 
chiefly,  we  believe,  by  the  want  of  a  suitable 
place  for  boarding  young  persons  of  colour. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  course  of  instruction,  as 
stated  last  year,  arrangements  were  made  by  the 
board,  with  Edward  Parrish,  (a  very  competent 
lecturer,)  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  che- 
mistry, during  the  winter  months.  Through  his 
kindness  and  the  interest  felt  by  him  in  the  ob- 
jects of  our  Institute,  the  Managers  were  enabled 
at  a  very  moderate  expense,  to  give  our  scholars 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. The  lectures  were  illustrated  by  suitable 
apparatus  and  experiments,  and  were  made  very 
interesting  by  the  clear  and  agreeable  manner  of 
delivery. 

Those  of  the  managers  who  were  present  can 
bear  witness  to  the  intelligent  attention  and  or- 
derly deportment  of  the  audience,  which  consisted 
not  only  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  but  of  many 
of  their  parents  and  friends.  The  study  of  che- 
mistry has  since  been  pursued  in  the  school  with 
advantage, 

A  very  satisfactory  semi-annual  examination 
of  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  was  held  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Second  month,  A  number  of 
managers  and  a  large  company  of  the  friends  ol 
the  scholars  and  of  the  Insiilution,  were  present. 
The  time  allotted  for  the  purpose  proved  too  short 
for  recitation  in  all  the  branches  taught,  but  those 
attended  to  were  well  performed. 

The  weekly  examinations  by  the  managers, 
have,  however,  afforded  good  opportunities  for 
thoroughly  testing  the  attainments  of  our  classes. 
At  many  of  these.  Friends  interested  in  the  Insti- 
tution, have  attended,  and  questioned  the  boys 
closely,  and  have  expressed  themselves  well  satis- 


fied with  the  appropriate  answers  given  on  various 
subjects.  We  have  also  had  occasionally,  seve- 
ral visitors  from  the  southern  States,  who  were 
evidently  much  surprised  at  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  and  who  very  candidly  expressed  their 
satisfaction  with  it,  although  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  that  oppressive  system  which  would 
chain  down  all  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  repress  all  aspirations  afier  the  true  dignity 
of  manhood,  for  the  low  and  selfish  purpose  of 
making  men  instruments  to  acquire  wealth  and 
gratify  ambition. 

In  the  female  department  of  the  high  school, 
there  is  also  great  improvement.  Several  of  the 
girls  give  evidence  of  talent,  and  will,  we  think, 
by  their  diligent  application  and  great  interest  in 
ihe  pursuit  of  knowledge,  be  prepared  before  long, 
to  act  as  instructors  of  others.  The  exemplary 
deportment  of  their  female  teacher,  and  the  faith- 
ful unassuming  manner  in  which  she  performs  the 
duties  of  her  station,  are  very  satisfactory  to  the 
Board, 

An  evening  school  for  boys  has  been  kept  up 
during  the  winter  as  heretofore  and  was  pretty 
well  attended.  This  was  taught  by  our  principal 
Charles  L.  Reason.  That  he  performed  this  ser- 
vice to  the  satisfaction  of  his  scholars,  was  hand- 
somely manifested  by  their  delegating  one  of  their 
number  to  present  him  with  a  valuable  token  of 
'.heir  regard,  which  was  delivered  with  a  very  ap- 
propriate address,  expressive  of  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  his  instructions. 

The  Library  and  Reading  Room  continue  to  be 
well  managed  by  our  efficient  superintendents  and 
librarians,  James  M,  Bustill  and  wile.  Order  and 
regularity  are  preserved.  The  books  are  well' 
taken  care  of  and  extensively  read.  Many  of  the 
catalogues  have  been  sold,  and  fines  are  collected 
when  the  rules  are  not  complied  with. 

We  have  made  some  additions  to  the  Library 
during  the  past  year.  Chiefly  periodicals  selected 
from  the  best  published  on  mechanics,  agriculture, 
and  general  liierature.  A  few  good  books  of  re- 
lerence  have  also  been  added. 

The  Institute  continues  to  be  viewed  very  fa- 
vourably by  the  respectable  and  intelligent  por- 
tion of  our  coloured  population,  and  they  are 
increasingly  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages,  and  by  their  example  and  advice,  to 
induce  others  to  do  the  same. 

The  number  of  pupils  now  on  the  register  of 
the  High  School  is  37,  of  whom  18  are  males, 
and  19  females, — their  attendance  is  very  regu- 
lar. 

The  pupils  of  the  Primary  School  number  about 
30. 

A  report  from  the  Librarians  will  accompany 
this.  On  behalf  of  the  Board, 

M,  C.  Cope,  Sec'ypro  tern. 

Esteemed  Friends, — In  presenting  our  first  an- 
nual report,  we  congratulate  you  that  the  anxiety, 
care  and  expense  attending  this  institution,  have 
not  been  in  vain;  though  the  location  is  felt  to  be 
a  great  drawback  upon  its  prosperity,  many  pa- 
rents objecting  to  place  their  children  in  contact 
with  the  protanity  and  immorality  that  prevail 
here  in  great  profusion, 

A  number  of  persons  from  other  States  have 
visited  the  library,  who  expressed  themselves  very 
much  gratified  with  the  beauty  of  the  room,  and 
the  liberality  of  the  managers, 

A  portion  of  the  visiting  committee  have  been 
regular  in  attendance,  and  have  shown  themselves 
deeply  interested  in  the  library  and  reading-room. 

From  the  opening  of  the  library  to  Fourth 
month  1st,  1854,  cards  of  admission  have  been 
issued  to  389  persons. 
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The  number  of  readers  now  using  the  library, 
is  345,  of  which  175  are  males  and  170  females. 
Number  of  books  loaned  out  during  the 

year,  -  -  .  4210 

Number  of  books  loaned  in  reading-room,  1363 


Total,  5575 

Books  remaining  out,  215. 

Guarantees  received,  389. 

Many  books  not  in  the  library,  have  been  called 
for,  but  very  few  persons  have  left  without  receiv- 
ing instruction  from  those  already  provided. 

There  are  now  on  the  tables  for  the  use  of  the 
reading-room — 
7  Nos.  of  The  Builder. 

11  Nos.     "     Civil  Engineer   and  Architect's 

Journal. 

1  No.      "      Practical  Draughtsman's  Book  of 

Design. 

12  Nos.     "      Journal  of  Franklin  Institute. 
3  Nos.     "      Eclectic  Magazine  for  1854. 

2  Nos,     "      Greenough's  Polytechnic  Journal. 

1  No.      "      North  British  Review  for  1854. 

2  Nos.     "      Penn.  Farm.  Journal. 
1  No.      "      London  Quarterly. 

These  have  elicited  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
and  have  been  highly  valued. 

One  of  the  most  cheering  scenes  in  the  library 
is  the  presence  of  a  number  of  youth,  whose  ages 
range  from  nine  to  sixteen.  These  children  enjoy 
advantages,  never  before  within  the  grasp  of  the 
coloured  youth  of  this  metropolis.  It  is  pleasant 
to  witness  the  interest  manifested,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  this  mode  of  mental  and  moral  culture  ; 
pleasant  to  look  into  the  countenance  of  each  as 
he  pores  over  his  volume,  and  endeavour  to  trace 
out  the  workings  of  his  mind,  the  bent  of  his  genius 
and  iiis  future  position  in  the  world. 

Although  the  library  thus  far  may  not  have 
realized  your  expectations,  we  feel  more  than 
ever  the  Ibrce  of  the  injunction,  Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many 
days.       Respectfully  submitted  by 

James  M.  Bustill  &  Wife. 

Fifth  mo.,  1854. 


There  cannot  be  named  a  pursuit  or  enterprise 
of  human  beings,  on  which  there  is  so  little  pos- 
sibility ol'  failure,  as  a  constant  desire  or  prayer 
for  sanctification, 

THIS  FRIEND. 

SIXTH  iMOXTU  17,  1854. 


NEW  YORK  YEAIILY  MEETING. 

We  have  received  from  a  Friend  the  following 
notice  of  the  above-named  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York  convened 
on  Sixth-day,  the  second  of  Sixth  month,  the 
number  in  attendance  being  perceptibly  less  than 
on  former  occasions. 

*'  There  were  I'evver  ministers  in  attend. mce 
with  minuies  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  than  has 
been  common  of  latter  years.  Richard  Allen, 
from  Waterford,  Ireland,  accompanied  by  Samuel 
Bewley,  of  Dublin,  were  in  attendance.  Richard 
has  a  ceriiticaie,  liberating  htm  for  service  among 
Friends  of  ir|)pcr  Canada,  to  which  his  prospect 
seem  to  be  confmed. 

•'Epi'slles  were  received  from  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings  ol' Friends,  and  from  the  larger  body  of 
New  England,  the  reading  of  which,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commiltec  to  essay  replies,  occu- 
pied most  of  the  morning  session.  'I'he  printed 
general  epistle  from  London  was  also  read  and 
directed  to  be  reprinted  for  distribution  among  the 
members. 


"On  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session,  on 
the  nomination  of  the  representatives,  the  clerks 
were  reappointed,  and  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  were  read.  By  these  it  appeared 
that  meeting  had  sent  a  Remonstrance  to  Con- 
gress against  the  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery 
by  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  had  petitioned  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  in  favour  of  a  prohibitory 
liquor  law. 

"  On  Seventh-day  morning,  the  answers  to  the 
queries  were  considered,  during  which  many  re- 
marks were  elicited;  and  having  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  third  query  and  answer,  inclusive,  ad- 
journed. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  the  consideration  of  the  an- 
swers was  resumed  and  finished,  and  a  memorial 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  New  York  concerning 
Anne  Mott  was  read,  when  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  Second-day  morning. 

"  Second-day  morning,  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing for  last  year  were  read,  which  brought  the 
subject  of  Nine  Partners'  Boarding-school  before 
the  meeting.  It  was  discussed  at  considerable 
length.  It  appeared  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  had 
discontinued  the  school,  and  left  the  care  of  the  pro- 
perty to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  That  meet- 
ing leased  the  property  for  school  purposes  to  a 
Friend,  with  whom  the  meeting  had  placed  those 
scholars  who  were  educated  out  of  the  Permanent 
Fund,  and  that  the  property  is  going  to  decay. 
The  discussion  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
large  committee,  to  consider  the  whole  subject, 
and  report  their  judgment  of  the  best  m.ode  of  dis- 
posing of  it. 

"  The  trustees  of  the  '  Murray  Fund'  made  a 
report. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  the  subject  of  slavery  as 
presented  in  the  reports  from  Westbury  Quarter, 
was  laid  before  the  meeting,  and  discussed  during 
almost  the  whole  session.  It  resulted  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  if  way  should  open,  to  prepare  a 
minute  to  be  sent  down  to  the  subordinate  meetings, 
calling  the  attention  of  Friends  to  the  importance 
of  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  slaves.  A  memorial  of  Phebe  Field,  a 
minister,  was  read.  The  reports  from  Farming- 
ton  Quarterly  Meeting,  containing  a  request  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  a  case  of 
difficulty,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  conl'er 
with  the  representatives  from  that  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, and  report  their  sense  of  the  propriety  ol 
acceding  to  the  request. 

"Third-day  morning,  the  subject  of  education, 
as  presented  in  the  reports  from  the  Quarterly 
Meetings,  was  entered  upon,  and  was  discussed 
during  almost  the  entire  session.  It  appears  by 
the  reports,  which  were  confessedly  incomplete, 
that  there  are  between  1400  and  1500  children 
within  our  limits,  of  suitable  age  to  go  to  school, 
and  that  between  100  and  200  only  were  receiv- 
ing education  at  Friends'  schools — the  great  mass 
of  the  large  remainder  receiving  their  education 
at  the  district  schools.  A  conunittce  was  ap- 
pointed to  devise  some  mode  of  relief,  to  report  to 
a  future  sitting. 

"  In  the  aliernoon,  various  subjects  connected 
with  the  reports  were  disposed  of.  The  proposi- 
tion of  Scijiio  Quarterly  Meeting  to  hold  that 
meeting  in  the  Ninth  month  at  Hector,  was  ap- 
proved. The  committee  on  that  subject  reported 
in  favour  of  assisting  Farmington  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  its  request,  an3  a  commiilee  was  appointed. 
The  committee  on  the  matter  of  Nine  Partners 
IJoarding-school  pro|)crty  reported  in  favour  of 
app'jinliiig  trustees  to  take  charge  of  that  propertv, 
with  authority,  on  the  expiration  of  the  |)resent 
engagement,  to  lease  the  same  for  a  Friends' 
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school,  suitable  for  those  children,  who  are  ^^ 
pients  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  which  was 
proved  of,  and  a  committee  to  nominate  trust 
was  appointed ;  and  then  adjourned  to  3  o'clock 
Fourth-day  afternoon;  the  understanding  be 
that  but  little,  if  any,  business  except  the  subj 
of  education,  and  the  essays  of  epistles,  was  yei 
be  disposed  of. 

"Fourth-day  afternoon,  the  meeting  receivei 
report  from  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  s 
very,  which  reported  a  short  minute  to  be  inser 
in  the  extracts,  setting  forth  the  incompatibility 
slavery  with  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  a 
urging  that  as  the  consumers  of  the  produce 
slave  labour  sustain  the  institution  of  slave) 
Friends  should  carefully  consider  the  subject,  a 
cherish  any  scruples  they  may  leel,  in  relation 
the  use  of  such  produce. 

"The  committee  on  education  reported  tl 
they  were  united  in  the  view  that,  in  order  to  C! 
ry  out  the  concern  of  Society,  it  was  necessa 
that  a  Central  Boarding-school  should  be  esta' 
lished,  on  a  scale  of  liberality  and  efficiency  th{ 
would  command  the  confidence  of  the  Societ  i 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable  c 
ject,  they  proposed  that  a  committee  be  appoint 
that  would  devote  their  time  to  the  formation  of 
plan  of  such  an  establishment,  and  the  raisii 
of  sufficient  means  to  put  it  into  successful  opei 
lion.  With  this  the  meeting  united,  and  a  cot 
mittee  of  five  Friends  was  appointed  ;  to  aid  whi< 
committee,  the  Quarters  were  directed  to  appoi 
committees,  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  Year 
Meeting,  upon  whom  the  central  committee  cou 
call  for  any  assistance  they  might  require,  in  ll 
prosecution  of  their  plans. 

"  Essays  of  epistles  addressed  to  the  other  Year 
Meetings,  and  to  the  larger  body  in  New  En 
land,  were  then  read,  and  the  meeting  adjourned 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 
The  Pacific  steamship  brings  Liverpool  dates  to  t 
31st  ult. 

Cotton  steady.    Flour  still  declining. 

The  news  from  the  armies  on  the  Danube,  and  t 
fleets  on  the  Black  sea  and  the  Baltic,  indicates  th 
bloodshed  and  the  destruction  of  property  still  co 
tinues,  but  that  no  event  of  much  importance  had  tak< 
place.  Austria  and  Prussia,  it  is  said,  are  now  th 
roughly  leagued  with  France  and  England,  against  Ru 
sia. 

UNITED  STATES.— iVew)  For^.— Two  millions  and 
quarter  in  gold,  from  California,  was  received  last  wee 

Pennsylvania . — Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  18 
Mayor  Conrad  has  been  inaugurated,  and  the  new  ci' 
is  in  quiet  operation. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  S.  M.  Briggs,  0.,  for  Samuel  Stephei 
lo.,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  from  A.  tiogcrs,  agt.,  C.  W.,  for  JoL 
Webb,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  for  James  G.  Edwards,  $2,  vol.  21 
from  H.  Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  D.  Narmour,  $2,  vc 
27  ;  from  A.  Garretsou,  agt.,  0.,  for  Barak  Michener  aa 
S.  j.  Edgerton,  §2  each,  vol.  27. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Concord,  Del 
ware  County,  Pa.,  ou  the  7th  iiist.,  Mark  Balderstoi 
of  Philadelphia,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  William  Scattei 
good,  of  the  former  place. 


INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

The  Committee  for  the  Civilization  and  Improve 
mciit  of  the  Indian  natives,  are  desirous  of  engaging 
Friend  and  his  wife  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  farm  an( 
family  at  the  Boarding-school  at  Tunessassah.  Also 
suital)lc  Friend  to  lake  charge  of  the  School. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Elkinton,  No 
377  South  Second  street;  Thomas  Evans,  No  180  Arci 
street. 

Philada.,  Fifth  mo.  31st,  1854 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

JOHN  HOWARD. 

"On  the  norlh  side  of  the  priory  of  St.  Bartho- 
omew,"  says  John  Stowe,  in  his  "Survey  of 
jondon,"  "  is  the  lane  truly  called  long,  which 
3|)(i  eacheth  from  Smiihfield  to  Aldersgate-street," 
M  it  the  time  when  our  venerable  metropolitan  to- 
irti  lographer  recorded  this  characteristic  notice  of  a 

Ivell-known  localiiy,  it  was  "  built  on  both  sides 
»ith  tenements  for  brokers,  tipplers,  and  such 
ike;"  but  the  brokers  had  the  predominance 
' 'ifierwards,  for  an  annotator  upon  Strype  de- 

icribes  Long-lane  as  "  a  place  of  note  for  the  sale 
)f  apparel,  linen,  and  upholsterer's  goods,  both 
econdhand  and  new,  but  chiefly  for  old."    It  is 
ilfnore  than  probable,  that  many  a  thrifty  salesman 
II  that  queer  old  neighbourhood  made  a  decent 
ortune  out  of  his  yearly  gains,  though  only  one 
hat  we  know  of  has  attained  to  any  celebrity.  This 
5  certain,  that  no  fortune  was  ever  laid  up  by  any 
fthe  diligent  sons  of  trade  in  our  great  metro- 
in.olis,  destined  to  a  better  use  in  the  hands  of  the 
leir  and  successor,  than  the  fortune  of  him  to 
^  Vhom  we  now  refer.    Many  a  father  has  felt 
J  jvhat  the  wise  man  so  touchingly  expresses:  "J 
iialed  all  the  labour  which  I  had  taken  under  the 
un,  because  I  should  leave  it  to  the  man  that 
uld  be  after  me,  and  who  knoweth  whether  he 
11  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool?"    And  survivors 
;ve  witnessed  a  sad  squandering  by  the  new 
lossessor  of  money  scraped  together  by  much 
Dil,  amidst  not  a  little  of  sell-denial.    But  the 
rosperous  tradesman  in  Long-lane,  whom  we 
ii|ik|.re  now  thinking  of,  was  honoured  as  the  accu- 
rl'iiiulator  of  riches  which,  instead  of  "  perishing 
hrough  sore  travail,"  became,  through  the  bene- 
,  cence  of  his  son,  the  instrument  of  mercy  to 
^    ingland  and  the  world,  surrounding  his  name 
/ith  a  lustre  at  which  generations  to  come  will 
ii;  3ok  back  with  reverence  and  praise. 

John  Howard  kept  a  shop  somewhere  about  the 
'"""forner  of  the  place  so  noted  for  the  sale  of  uphol- 
rer's  goods  ;  and  when,  by  diligently  following 
|hBt  line  of  business,  he  had  obtained  enough  to 
;0y  his  "  otium  cum  dignitate,"  he  first  retired 
nfield,  and  then  removed  to  Clapton.  About 
0  the  Clapton  residence  was  described  as  a 
erable  mansion  situated  on  the  western  side  of 
le  street,  but  much  decayed,  and  lately  disfigured, 
'^ery  soon  alter  it  was  pulled  down.    Thei-e,  in 
739,  Mr.  Howard  must  have  been  living  in  good 
ircumstances,  as  in  that  year  he  paid  the  fine 
)r  not  serving  as  sheriff'  of  London.    He  had 
len  a  son,  about  thirteen  years  old,  who  was 
robably  born  in  the  Clapton  house ;  though  con- 


siderable obscurity  resls  on  the  scene  as  well  ns 
the  exact  date  of  his  birth.  This  son  was  the 
John  Howard  on  whose  name,  by  universal  accla- 
mation, the  title  of  philanthropist  has  been  bestow- 
ed— a  title  far  surpassing  any  which  heralds  can 
record  or  sovereigns  confer.  We  fancy  we  see 
him  in  his  father's  garden — a  lad  not  tall  of  his 
age,  yet  thin  and  spare,  and  rather  fragile  in  his 
make  and  appearance,  with  large  nose,  and  eyes 
sparkling  with  benevolence,  and  compressed  lips, 
which  show  that  he  carries  with  him  a  will  too 
strong  to  be  easily  broken.  Hair  cut  short  in 
front  and  curled  behind,  and  coslume  somewhat 
like  a  full  court  dress  in  miniature,  complete  the 
portrait.  Young  Howard  went  to  school  for 
seven  years  with  Mr.  Worsley,  a  good  Greek 
scholar  at  Hertford ;  and  was  then  removed  to 
the  cai*e  of  Mr.  Eames,  who  was  tutor  in  a  semi- 
nary conducted  in  Tenter  Alley,  Moorfields,  for 
the  education  of  both  dissenting  ministers  and  lay- 
men. Ml'.  Eames  was  of  rare  attainments,  a 
friend  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Watts  to  be  the  most  learned  man  he  ever 
knew.  But  Howard,  with  these  advantages,  never 
turned  out  a  scholar.  Strange  to  say,  he  not  only 
knew  very  little  of  Latin,  and  less  Greek,  but  he 
could  never  write  his  own  language  with  propri- 
ety and  correctness.  But  among  his  school  as- 
sociations there  occurs  one  of  those  instances  ol 
generosity  with  which  his  history  abounds.  Mr. 
Densham  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Eames,  and  won 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  Howard.  The  latter, 
just  before  setting  out  on  his  last  and  fatal  journey, 
gave  his  old  tutor  an  unlimited  order  to  draw  on 
his  banker  for  whatever  sum  he  might  stand  in 
need  ol';  but  the  delicate  conscientiousness  of  the 
poor  scholar  was  as  great  as  the  benevolence  of 
his  rich  friend,  for  though  at  the  time  having  only 
twelve  or  thirteen  pounds  a-year,  he  diminished 
his  little  capital  rather  than  accept  the  discretion- 
ary privilege. 

Howard's  father  did  what  few  men  in  his  cir- 
cumstances are  wont  to  do.  Though  he  could 
leave  his  son  a  fortune,  he  determined  to  bring 
him  up  to  trade,  and  therefore  bound  him  appren 
tice  to  Messrs.  Newnham  and  Shipley,  wholesale 
grocers  in  Watling-street.  For  that  old  thorough- 
fare with  a  Roman  name,  we  must  confess  some 
considerable  penchant.  Memories  of  the  time 
when  the  great  masters  of  the  world  had  their 
provinces  in  Britain,  and  Roman  manners  and 
Roman  hearts  covered  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
all  about  that  neighbourhood,  come  thick  and  fast 
before  the  mind's  eye,  as  we  sometimes  thread 
that  alley-like  avenue  to  London  Bridge,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  broader  and  more  crowded  high- 
way of  Cheapside.  Milton's  shade,  of  course, 
meets  us  at  the  corner  of  Milk-street,  and  we  like 
to  think  also  of  the  grocer's  apprentice,  grown 
somewhat  since  we  described  him  at  Clapton  ; 
who  amidst  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  chests  of  tea 
was  acquiring  habits  of  application  to  business  of 
no  little  use  to  him  in  after  life.  Meditating  on 
this  early  portion  of  Howard's  history,  our 
thoughts  take  the  shape  so  well  defined  by  his 
last  biographer: — "  No  man  can  foresee  even  for 
an  hour  the  turns  of  fortune.  It  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  be  armed  and  prepared  for  whatever 


may  befall.  Knowledge  of  a  profession  is  no  bur- 
den. A  gentleman  is  not  the  less  a  gentleman 
because  he  is  conversant  with  law,  with  trade, 
with  medicine  ;  nay,  ho  is  then  more  a  gentleman 
than  he  otherwise  could  be,  for  he  is  more  com- 
pletely independent.  He  alone  is  perfect  master 
of  his  actions  who  has  a  personal  means  of  living 
— some  art  or  craft,  knowledge  or  skill,  of  which 
chance  and  change  cannot  divest  him  ;  wanting 
this,  his  present  interest  or  his  fears  for  the  future 
must  often  modify  his  hopes  and  warp  his  con- 
science." 

It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  Howard,  who  had 
been  well  schooled  in  filial  obedience,  only  sub- 
mitted to  the  drudgery  of  the  grocer's  warehouse, 
without  any  liking  for  scales  and  ledgers,  inas- 
much as  we  find  that  almost  immediately  upon  his 
father's  death  he  procured  the  surrender  of  his 
indentures.  His  a[)prenticeship  obligations  were 
early  cancelled  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  ;  but  the  youth,  freed  from  the  yoke  of 
servitude,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  riot  in  his 
new-found  liberty,  but  with  a  steadiness  and  care 
such  as  belong  to  the  ripest  years  of  human  life, 
he  attended  to  the  preservation,  improvement,  and 
proper  use  of  the  patrimony  he  inherited.  He 
personally  superintended  the  repairs  of  the  Clap- 
ton House,  and  as  we  walk  through  the  main 
street  of  that  now  populous  suburb,  we  think  of 
Howard's  visit  to  the  paternal  abode,  and  his  re- 
collections amidst  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and 
call  to  mind  how  daily  he  might  be  seen  by  a 
buttress  of  the  garden  wall,  at  the  hour  when  the 
baker  was  passing  with  his  cart,  buying  a  loaf  of 
the  man,  and  flinging  it  over  the  wall,  and  then, 
with  a  laugh,  saying  to  his  father's  gardener,  the 
playmate  probably  of  his  own  earlier  days,  "Har- 
ry, see  if  there  is  not  something  for  you  there 
atnong  the  cabbages."  The  frolicsomeness  of 
Howard  in  his  youth  bore  the  stamp  of  true  kind- 
liness of  disposition,  and  that  punctuality  in  en- 
gagements which  marked  the  entire  history  of 
Howard  in  his  manhood. 

But  he  did  not  live  in  the  Clapton  House — that 
was  let.  His  own  place  of  abode  was  Stoke  New- 
ington.  He  had  lodgings  there,  where  he  studied 
and  improved  his  mind.  The  delicate  state  of 
his  health  required  more  attentive  nursing  than 
he  found  in  the  house  where  he  first  lodged,  so  he 
removed  to  apartments  under  the  roof  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Lowne,  a  widow  of  a  little  property,  resid- 
ing in  Church-street,  who  devoted  her  time  to  the 
care  and  comfort  of  the  young  invalid.  He  had 
some  rather  strange  notions,  and  when  they 
shaped  themselves  into  the  form  of  duty,  they  al- 
ways rested  upon  a  very  firm  substratum  of  con- 
scientiousness. Though  he  was  only  twenty-five, 
he  considered  that  he  could  justly  repay  the  lady 
for  her  kindness,  though  she  was  fifty-two,  by 
nothing  less  than  the  offer  of  his  hand  in  marriage, 
with  the  resolution  of  promoting  the  happiness  of 
her  life  who  had  saved  his.  The  eccentric  proposal 
was  at  first  refused,  but  being  strongly  urged,  was 
at  length  accepted,  and  Howard  amply  ledeemed 
his  vow.  He  always  expressed  himself  as  having 
been  happy  in  his  choice,  though  his  domestic 
enjoyment  was  of  a  diflerent  character  from  that 
which  he  afterwards  so  richly  reaped  during  the 
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ten  years  of  wedded  companionship  lie  spent  with 
his  second  wife — his  beloved  Henrietta.  The  first 
Mrs.  Howard  died  in  17.05,  between  two  and  three 
years  after  her  marriage,  and  lies  buried  in  St. 
Mary's,  White-chapel.  Howard  felt  lonely  when 
this  lie  was  dissolved,  and  broke  up  housekeeping, 
giving  away  his  furniture  to  the  poor  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  old  gardener  we  have  mentioned  re- 
ceived for  his  share  a  bedstead  and  bedding,  a 
table  and  half  a  dozen  chairs,  together  with  a  new 
scythe — a  dividend  of  the  philanthropist's  relics 
which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  donor's 
fame  had  spread  lar  and  wide,  became  mightily 
enchanced  in  value.  We  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining the  house  where  Howard  lived  at  Stoke 
Newiiigton,  but  we  know  where  he  worshipped. 
We  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  old  independ- 
ent chapel  there,  as  ii  appeared  about  twenty  years 
ago,  then  much  in  the  same  state  it  had  been  in 
I'rom  the  beginning.  The  small  pulpit,  surmounted 
with  a  huge  sounding-board,  and  the  tall-backed 
pews  and  heavy  galleries,  spoke  of  other  days, 
constiluting  an  appropriate  back-ground  for  the 
figure  of  young  Mr.  Howard  in  earnest  prayer,  or 
reverently  listening  to  his  pastor,  Micaiah  Town- 
send.  The  man  of  whom  we  write,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  eminent  for  his  spiiitual  piety, 
no  less  than  his  active  benevolence.  He  breathed 
through  his  letters  and  journals  a  devotional  fer- 
vour which,  while  they  rebuke  the  languid  reli- 
gious sentiments  of  frigid  professors  of  Christian- 
ity, are  calculated  to  excite  a  sympathetic  ardour 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  any  spiritual  sensi- 
bility. The  motto  on  his  monument  in  Carding- 
ton  church,  written  by  himself,  was  expressive  ol 
his  evangelical  creed,  and  his  tone  of  humble  con- 
fidence from  first  to  last,  "  My  hope  is  in  Christ." 

Howard  removed  to  lodgmgs  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  continent, 
and  where,  we  presume,  he  afterwards  returned. 
That  visit  to  the  continent  was  a  very  eventful 
one.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  barbarously 
treated,  and  detained  for  some  months  a  captive 
in  Franco.  There  he  saw  and  felt  what  entered 
into  his  soul,  and  afterwards  iielped  to  impel  him 
onward  in  his  astonishing  career  of  prison  visita- 
tion and  reform.  He  was  permitted  to  return  to 
England,  so  strong  was  the  confidence  he  inspired, 
to  negotiate  himsell'  with  the  government  lor  his 
liberation.  He  had  pledged  iiis  honour  to  go  back 
to  prison  if  he  did  not  succeed  ;  and  when  his 
friends  congratulated  him  on  his  escape,  he  desired 
them  to  deler  their  expressions  of  joy,  till  he  hud 
obtained  an  honourable  discharge  of  his  obliga- 
lion.s.  So  the  shadow  of  Howard  passes  us  in  St. 
Paul's  chnrcliyard,  out  on  parole,  like  another 
Rcgulus,  pre[)arcd  to  re-enter  the  hind  of  captivity 
if  he  cannot  obtain  liberty  upon  terms  fair  and  just. 
A  right  noble  study  is  that  for  the  men  uf  com- 
merce, and  for  all  sorts  of  men  who  pass  by  St. 
Paul's  every  day  :  BIy  uord  is  my  bond.  This 
sentiment,  embodied  in  the  conduct  even  of  a 
heathen,  ought  surely  to  guide  all  believers  in  that 
book  whicii  commends  him  who  "swearelh  to  liis 
own  hurt  and  changeth  not." 

(Concliidion  uexl  weeU.J 


Light  for  Animals. — We  are  often  impressed 
with  the  gross  neglect  of  otherwise  intelligent 
men,  in  not  securing  abundant  light  lor  animal 
lile.  To  the  animal  and  the  plant  alike  and  to 
each  and  every  human  being,  light  as  well  as 
warmth,  is  absolutely  indispensable.  Put  a  plant 
in  a  cellar  and  it  will  grow  up  colourless,  flexible, 
healthless.  Put  it  in  a  dark  place,  and  yet  give 
it  air,  and  it  will  hardly  do  belter.  Yet  |)eople 
will  attempt  to  bring  up  animals  imprisoned  and 
housed,  lu  some  public  remarks  we  had  utcasion 


to  make,  we  stated  that  a  pig  would  not  grow,  if 
deprived  of  light.  We  soon  after  met  an  old 
gentleman,  and  he  had  lived  sixty  years  without 
discovering  the  fact,  and  the  first  words  he  ad- 
dressed to  us  were; — "well,  you  told  me  why 
my  pigs  would  not  grow.  Two  years  ago,  1  put 
in  a  snug  place  under  my  barn,  six  pigs.  It  was 
warm  but  dark,  and  they  were  fed  through  the 
floor.  In  the  spring  I  took  them  out,  and  they 
looked  like  rats.  They  hadn't  grown  a  pound.  " 
A  larmer  of  our  acquaintance  was  some  time 
since  driving  a  mare.  We  asked  him  how  she 
became  blind.  He  told  us  that  he  put  her  and 
two  other  three  year  old  horses  into  a  perfectly 
dark  stable  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring,  soon 
after  they  came  to  the  light,  they  were  stone  blind. 
These  illustrations  show  conclusively,  that  light 
is  necessary  to  every  living  and  growing  thing. 
Our  barns  are  not  light  enough.  Our  houses,  too 
many  of  them,  are  too  destitute  of  light.  Parents 
pursue  a  blind  and  benighted  course,  when  they 
encourage  their  children  m  living  housed  and  im- 
prisoned, when  they  encourage  them  in  envelop- 
ing their  faces  under  impenetrable  veils,  lest  their 
cheeks  should  blister.  You  cannot  blister  the 
cheek  of  a  cherry  or  a  peach.  Better  remember 
that  the  ruddy  glow  of  priceless  health,  and  the 
life  and  animation  that  irradiate  bea'uty,  can  never 
exist  in  perfection,  unless  in  full  and  free  expo- 
sure to  air  and  sun  light. —  Toledo  Blade. 


"  I  ain't  going  to  learn  a  Tratlc." 

Ain't  you  ]  I  should  like  to  know  why  not. 
Hundreds  and  tens  of  thousands  have  learned  one 
before  you,  and  many  more  will  do  the  same 
thing.  A  trade  well  learned,  may  make  a  name 
and  a  fortune  well  earned.  If  you  ever  get  either 
without  working  for  it,  you  will  be  either  very 
"  lucky,"  or  very  untortunate. 

1  don't  think  much  of  a  boy  who  says  he  is  not 
going  to  learn  a  trade.  If  his  place  in  the  world 
is  such  that  he  can  learn  a  good  trade  and  have 
a  good  situation,  he  will  be  very  unwise  not  to 
seize  the  opportunity.  A  boy  who  goes  to  a 
trade,  determined  to  make  himself  masier  of  his 
business,  and  to  be  a  well-informed  and  intelli<Ten  t 
workman,  will  soon  rise  to  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion, if  he  pursues  the  right  path.  The  iaiihful 
apprentice  who  delights  to  do  his  day's  work 
well,  and  to  do  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  so  as 
to  earn  the  praise  of  his  employer,  will  li^el  hap- 
pier, and  be  a  more  honourable  man,  than  he  who 
does  just  enough  to  shuiHe  along  through  the 
day,  and  then  hurries  away  from  his  work  as 
though  it  were  a  nuisance, 

I  knew  a  boy  who  was  too  poor  to  go  to  school 
and  college,  although  he  would  have  liked  that 
course  very  well.  But  he  had  to  work.  So  he 
went  to  learn  a  trade.  Ho  tried  to  do  his  work 
always  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability.  He  went 
to  a  place,  and  the  first  day  his  master  came  to 
look  at  what  he  had  done,  and  alter  closely  exa- 
mining it,  he  turned  round  and  said  to  his  fore- 
man, "  James,  that  is  very  excellent  work  for  a 
new  boy.  It  is  about  as  good  as  any  of  our  jour- 
neymen do  it  !"  Did  not  that  little  fellow  Icel  as 
proud  as  if  he  had  won  a  triumph  ?  He  was  re- 
warded from  the  start  with  the  good  opinion  ol 
his  employer,  and  he  never  forgot  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  heard  his  master's  encouraging  words. 

Not  long  ago  a  boy  was  about  leaving  school, 
and  as  I  had  a  cliance  to  sjicak  to  him,  I  asked, 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do?"  "  I  am  going 
into  a  merchant's  jobbing  house."  "  Going  to  be 
a  clerk,  then.  Why  do  you  not  learn  a  trade?" 
"Trade!'  said  he,  "/  aint  going  to  learn  a 
troi/e  /" 


"  Not  going  to  learn  a  trade  !    I  should  like  t 
know  why  a  trade  is  not  as  good  as  a  clerkship 
I  suppose  you  think  it  is  more  genteel  and  respec|  ( 
table  1    What  would  you  do,  if  nobody  learned  i « 
trade?    Where  would  you  be  with  youryo66iw|j 
house,  I  wonder.    Now,  if  you  would  only  be  j : 
book-binder,  or  printer,  or  carpenter,  or  masoijj; 
or  shoemaker,  and  act  with  the  true  spirit  of 
noble  workman,  you  may  reach  the  head  of  you 
business,  and  become  the  best  known  man  in  you 
line  in  the  country." 

"  What,  be  a  cobbler 

"  Certainly.  You  had  better  be  a  good  col 
bier,  and  a  successful  man  in  your  character  an 
lile,  than  a  bad  clerk  or  a  doubtful  merchan 
Have  you  never  heard  of  men  that  have  learne 
trades,  and  what  they  have  done?  Now,  suppoi 
1  and  my  brother,  and  a  good  many  others,  go 
work  at  our  trades,  and  we  make  boots,  shoe 
hats,  tin-pans,  knives,  threshing  mills,  watche 
and  other  things,  and  then,  because  you  hai 
never  learned  a  trade,  and  don't  know  enough 
be  of  any  other  use  to  us,  suppose  we  ask  you 
sell  these  for  us — how  much  more  genteel  a 
you  than  we  ?  Is  it  genteel  to  earn  a  living 
some  way,  without  being  obliged  to  take  off  yo 
coat  and  dirty  your  hands?  It  may  he  gente 
in  one  sense,  but  the  clerk  who  begins  in  tl 
spirit  will  pretty  surely  make  a  bad  merckai 
The  merchant  or  the  clerk  who  will  not  take  i 
his  coat,  and  lilt  a  bale  of  goods,  or  nail  up 
box,  but  makes  the  porter  do  it,  because  it 
beneath  him,  may  get  along  in  the  world,  but  t 
chances  are  against  him. 

"  Learn  a  trade  !  Did  you  never  hear  of  su 
a  man  as  Ben.  Franklin,  who  learned  the  printi 
trade,  and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguish 
men  of  modern  times  ?  Have  you  never  heard 
a  carpenter  named  Rittenhouse,  or  a  man  w 
made  philosopliical  instruments,  and  afterwar 
revolutionized  the  world  with  his  discoveries 
the  steam  engine?  Have  you  heard  of  Ja 
Watts,  or  is  it  genteel  not  to  know  any  thi 
about  trades  or  those  who  have  learned  then 
Who  was  Arkwright,  that  followed  the  trade  o 
barber?  Or  Whitney,  or  Fulton?  Who  w 
Governor  Armstrong,  of  Massachusetts,  or  Isa 
Hill  of  New  Hampshire,  who  learned  the  trade 
a  printer.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  man  w 
swung  his  sledge  at  the  anvil,  and  became  1 
distinguished  blacksmith,  named  Elihu  Burri: 
And  talking  about  cobblers,  did  you  ever  hear 
a  distinguished  cobbler  named  Roger  Sherma 
Or  of  ihe  illustrious  lame  cobbler  of  Lond 
named  John  Pounds,  who  founded  Ragf, 
Schools,  and  put  into  operation  one  of  l 
greatest  pieces  of  moral  machinery  of  the  age? 

"No!" 

"  You  haven't  ?    Well,  you  know  just  enou 
to  be  a  clerk  ?  You  should  leel  it  to  be  an  hone 
lo  stand  on  the  same  platform  with  such  m^  il 
even  if  they  are  distinguished  cobblers  and  bla( 
smiths. 

But  go  on  !    Be  wise  I    Resolve  to  do  alwi 
as  you  know  how  !    Be  faithful,  and  perseve. 
By  and  by  we  shall  perhaps  hear  of  your  bei  [f 
a  distinguished  merchant — distinguished  for  [ 
vate  and  public  virtue," 

So  we  bade  our  young  friend  good-bye,  w 
our   best  wishes,  and   resolved  to  say  to 
readers  in  the  Evangelist,  about  the  same,  as 
said  lo  him. — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 


A  Furious  Elephant  at  Large — Three  Hot  \ 
killed. — We  learn  from  the  Providence  (R.  ) 
Journal,  of  the  6th  inst.,  that  the  large  elepha  , 
Hannibal,  attached  to  the  Broadway  menagei», 
which  was  at  exhibition  at  Pawtucket,  on  the  d 
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'I  nstant,  got  loose  from 
f  rem  Pawtucket  to  Fall 


his  keeper  on  the  way 
River,  early  yesterday 
V  Tiorning.    Before  starting,  his  keeper  made  him 
ift  the  hinder  part  of  a  wagon  loaded  with  3500 
'"{  lounds,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  into  line.  It 
s  supposed  that  this,  although  not  unusual,  might 
"soiiiave  suggested  to  him  the  mode  of  attack  which 
be  adopted  afterwards.    When  about  seven  miles 
y™rrom  Pawtucket  he  became  furious,  turned  upon 
'y™bis  keeper,  who  had  to  fly  for  his  life  and  take 
refuge  in  a  house,  got  free,  and  rusiied  along  the 
road,  destroying  every  thing  in  his  way.  Meel- 
ilfflling  a  horse  and  wagon  belonging  to  Mr.  SiafTord 
Short,  he  thrust  his  tusk  into  the  horse  and  lifted 
cliaii|iorse,  wagon  and  rider  into  the  air.    He  mangled 
'»f4;he  horse  terribly,  and  carried  him  about  fifty  feet 
'|'|'»4nd  threw  ihe  dead   body  into  a  pond.  The 
JflWagon  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  Mr.  Short  con- 
siiuei^iderably  hurt.    The  elephant  broke  one  of  his 
'I'lit  bnormous  tusks  in  this  encounter.  A  mile  farther 
lw|:he  elephant,  now  grown  more  furious,  attacked 
lyliUn  the  same  manner  a  horse  and  wagon,  with  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Peck  and  his  son.    He  broke  the 
ivagon  and  wounded  the  horse,  which  ran  away, 
r.  Peck  was  pretty  badly  hurt  in  the  hip. 
While  the  keepers  were  engaged  in  securing 
he  smaller  elephant,  who  had  not,  liowever, 
n  llijinanifested    any  signs  of  insubordination,  the 
larger  one  got  off  from  them,  and  went  through 
rneyviile,  when  Mr.  Mason  Barney  and  ano- 
her  man  mounted  their  horses  and  kept  on  his 
track  as  .near  to  him  as  was  prudent,  giving  warn- 
)iiltl|ng  of  the  danger  to  the  passengers  whom  they 
met  on  the  way.    The  elephant  would  occasion- 
fsiiiklly  turn  to  look  at  them,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
ipolest  them. 

tThe  next  man  in  the  path  was  Mr.  Pearce,  who 
as  riding  with  his  little  son  in  a  one  horse  wagon. 
Ipe  was  coming  towards  the  elephant,  and  being 
iwarned  by  Mr.  Barney,  turned  around  and  put 
Ihe  horse  to  his  speed,  but  the  elephant  overtook 
^im,  and  seizing  the  wagon,  threw  it  into  the  air, 
lhi[^ashing  it  to  pieces,  and  breaking  the  collar  bone 
arm  of  Mr.  Pearce.  The  horse,  disengaged 
eoffrom  the  wagon,  escaped  with  the  fore  wheels, 
and  the  elephant  gave  chase  for  eight  miles,  but 
liaidid  not  calch  him.  The  elephant  came  back  from 
Ihis  unsuccessful  pursuit,  and  took  up  his  march 
^ain  on  the  main  road,  wiiere  he  next  encoun- 
llltered  Mr.  J.  Eddy,  with  a  horse  and  wagon.  He 
Ithrew  up  the  whole  establishment  in  the  same 
way  as  before,  smashed  the  wagon,  killed  the 
ijhorse,  and  wounded  Mr.  Eddy.  He  threw  the 
,oii(i( horse  twenty  feet  over  a  fence  into  the  adjoining 
(iijiiidol,  then  broke  down  the  fence,  went  over  and 
ol  1  picked  up  the  dead  horse  and  deposited  him  in 
ioef  the  road,  where  he  had  first  met  him.  He  killed 
one  other  horse,  and  pursued  another,  who  fled  to 
;a  barn ;  the  elephant  followed,  but  at  the  door 
li„i,o|lVas  met  by  a  fierce  bull  dog,  which  bit  his  leg 
and  drove  him  oflT.  Once  on  the  route,  the  keeper 
being  ahead  of  him,  saw  him  plunge  over  a  wall 
and  make  for  a  house.  The  keeper  got  into  the 
house  first,  hurried  the  frightened  people  within 
[[lothe  upper  story,  and  providing  himself  with  an 
succeeded  in  driving  off  the  furious  beast. 
The  elephant  finally  exhausted  his  strength,  and 
laid  himself  down  in  the  bushes,  about  two  miles 
from  Slade's  Ferry.  Here  he  was  secured  with 
chains  and  carried  over  the  ferry  to  Fall  River. 
A  part  of  the  time  he  ran  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in 
three  minutes.    $700  were  paid  in  damages. 
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Transparency   of   the   Ocean. — Commander 
Glynn,  of  the  United  Slates  Navy,  has  furnished 
Ae  American  Scientific  Association  an  interesting 
.  paper  on  this  subject.    The  lowest  depth  at  which 
objects  are  visible  from  the  surface,  under  the 


most  favourable  circumstances,  he  finds  to  be 
twenty-five  fathoms,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  the  temperature  at  that  depth  89  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  peculiar  transparency  ol'  this 
spot  (in  the  Pacific  Ocean)  he  attributes  to  its  free- 
dom from  admixture  with  the  comparatively  tur- 
bid waters  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  East  and 
North-east  of  Asia,  and  partly  to  its  high  temper- 
ature. Near  Cape  Horn  the  limit  of  vision  is 
about  ten  fathoms — sixty  feet. 

Selecled. 

"I  have  a  great  mind." 

"  I  have  a  great  mind,"  said  Jeffery  Jones,  as  he 
sat  alone  by  the  fire,  looking  listlessly  at  the  live 
coals,  and  the  flickering  flame;  "  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  do  it  to-morrow." 

The  case  to  which  Jeffery  alluded  was  this.  He 
had  an  aged  relation  to  whom  he  had  acted  un- 
kindly, nay,  very  unkindly,  and  what  was  worse, 
he  had  never  acknowledged  his  fault.  As  he  sat 
by  the  fire  on,  the  last  night  of  the  year,  reflecting 
on  various  events,  his  conscience  smote  him,  and 
then  it  was  that,  feeling  compunction  for  the  fact, 
he  thought  about  writing  to  his  relative  and  con- 
fessing his  fault.  "  I  have  a  great  mind,"  said  he, 
"  to  do  it  to-morrow." 

Now  the  great  misfortune  of  it  is,  that  when 
one  says  he  has  "  a  great  mind"  to  do  a  thing,  his 
mind  is  seldom  or  ever  great  enough  to  do  it.  He 
merely  means  that  he  has  some  inclination  to  do 
it,  but  this  by  no  means  amounts  to  an  intention. 
So  it  was  with  Jeffery  Jones.  He  had  pen,  ink, 
and  |)aper  within  his  reach,  and  his  time  was  at 
his  own  disposal;  why,  then,  could  he  not  write 
his  letter  that  night  as  well  as  in  the  morning? 

As  Jeffery  continued  looking  at  the  fire  and 
musing  on  things  gone  by,  he  remembered,  also, 
that  a  neighbour  of  his  had  done  him  an  injury, 
though  not  intentionally.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  atone  for  it,  and  earnestly  implored 
to  be  forgiven,  but  this  forgiveness  had  never  been 
granted.  The  last  night  of  the  year  however  was 
not  a  time  to  be  implacable,  so  the  thought  of  call- 
ing on  his  neighbour  in  a  kindly  spirit  occurred  to 
him.  "  I  have  a  great  mind,"  said  he,  "  to  call 
on  him  to-morrow." 

It  was  but  six  o'clock  when  he  said  this  ;  why, 
then,  could  he  not  have  put  on  his  hat  and  great 
coat  and  seen  his  neighbour  at  oncel  He  would 
then  have  healed  the  wounded  heart  of  another, 
and  afl^orded  satisfaction  to  his  own. 

As  Jeff'rey  Jones  went  on  in  his  cogitations,  it 
occurred  further  to  his  memory  that  a  few  days 
before  a  case  of  great  distress  had  been  mentioned 
to  him.  A  poor,  deserving  woman,  well  brought 
up,  had,  by  the  sickness  and  death  of  her  husband, 
been  reduced  to  extremity,  so  that  a  little  tempo- 
rary assistance  was  required  to  enable  her  to  keep 
her  house  over  her  head,  and  support  her  little 
ones.  There  were  many  who  were  ready  to  help 
her,  but  some  one  was  wanted  to  take  the  lead. 
Jeffery  Jones  was  rich  enough  to  spare  from  his 
own  purse  the  required  sum  without  inconvenience, 
or  by  the  effort  of  an  hour  he  might  have  obtained 
it  from  others,  but  he  neglected  to  take  either 
course.  The  last  night  of  the  year  brought  the 
matter  home  to  him,  and  he  began  to  think  of 
going  to  the  poor  woman  and  telling  her  what  he 
intended  to  do.  "  I  have  a  great  mind,"  said  he, 
"  to  go  to  her  in  the  morning." 

O  Jeffery  1  Jeffery  I  hadst  thou  had  the  cause  of 
the  poor  woman  at  thy  heart,  thou  wouldst  have 
gone  that  very  hour ;  the  fatherless  might  then 
have  blessed  thee,  and  the  widow  have  put  thy 
name  in  her  prayer. 

Jeffery  Jones  mused  another  hour  or  two  by  his 
cheerful  fire  and  well-swept  hearth,  having  a 


"  great  mind"  to  do  many  things,  but  ending  all 
in  doing  nothing.  Thf  cold  weather  gave  an  ad- 
ditional charm  to  his  fireside;  a  comfortable  lea 
and  a  hot  supper  drove  away  from  his  thoughts 
his  aged  relative,  his  penitent  neighbour,  and  the 
poor  widow  ;  and  Jefl"ery  Jones  retired  to  a  downy 
bed,  very  little  affected  with  other  people's  miseries. 

The  morrow  came  and  brought  wiih  it  its  occu- 
pations and  its  cares  ;  and  though  Jeffery  was  in 
a  great  degree,  a  man  of  leisure,  he  found  enough 
business  of  one  kind  or  another  to  engage  his  at- 
tention ;  absorbed  by  the  events  of  the  passing 
hours,  the  reflections  of  the  preceding  night  no 
longer  held  a  place  in  his  memory. 

A  week  or  two  of  the  new  year  had  flown  before 
Jefl^ery  Jones  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  inquire 
after  the  widow,  and  he  then  learned  that  as  no 
one  had  stepped  forward  in  her  favour,  the  land- 
lord had  distrained  upon  her  for  rent,  and  the  poor 
broken-hearted  woman  with  her  little  ones,  had 
departed  no  one  knew  where. 

Go  get  thee  to  thy  comforts,  Jeffery  Jones  ;  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep,  if  thou  canst,  without  compunc- 
tion ;  but  for  all  this  thou  art  not  guiltless  con- 
cerning the  fatherless  and  the  widows.  "  Blessed 
is  he  that  considereth  the  poor:  the  Lord  will 
deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble — the  Lord  will 
strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  languishing: 
thou  wilt  make  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness."  Psa. 
xli,  1,  3. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  as  much  as  three  or  four 
months  after  this,  for  the  hawthorn  tree  was  thoa 
in  blossom,  and  the  birds  were  singinCT,  when  the 
news  came  suddenly  upon  Jeffery  Jones  that  his 
neighbour  had  left  the  country  for  Canada,  hav- 
ing declared  that  if  one  thing  more  than  another 
oppressed  his  mind  on  quitting  his  native  land,  it 
was  the  circumstance  of  his  never  having  obtain- 
ed the  forgiveness  of  the  neighbour  whom  he  had 
unintentionally  injured. 

And  so,  Jeffery,  thou  hast  allowed  thy  neigh- 
bour to  cross  the  wide  seas  with  an  arrow  in  his 
heart,  though  with  a  word  of  kindness  thou 
mightest  have  removed  it,  and  poured  oil  and 
balm  into  his  wounds. 

Thou  hast  prepared  bitter  herbs  for  thy  repast, 
and  planted  thorns  in  thy  pillow.  "If  thy 
brother  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke  him  ;  and 
if  he  repent,  forgive  him.  And  if  he  trespass- 
against  thee  seven  times  in  a  day,  and  seven 
limes  in  a  day  turn  again  to  thee  saying,  I  re- 
pent: thou  shalt  forgive  him."    Luke  xvii.  3,  4. 

It  was  when  the  reapers  were  at  work  with 
their  sickles,  and  binding  the  sheaves  in  the 
fields,  that  a  letter  with  a  black  seal  came  to 
Jeffery  Jones,  which  made  his  heart  misgive  him. 
It  was,  as  he  feared,  to  say  that  his  aged  relation, 
to  whom  he  had  acted  unkindly,  was. dead. 

And  what  thinkest  thou  now,  Jeffery?  The 
poor  widow  wandered  away  in  her  distress  with- 
out thine  aid  ;  thy  neighbour  left  his  country 
without  the  consolation  of  thy  forgiveness  ;  and 
thy  aged  relation  has  been  called  away  from  the 
world  without  an  acknowledgment  from  thee  of 
thine  unkindness.  Truly  thou  hast  encompassed 
thyself  about  with  many  sorrows. 

To  waste  that  time  in  profitless  musing,  which 
ought  to  be  employed  in  benevolent  action,  is  a 
great,  though  a  common  error.  When  our  plough- 
ing and  sowing  is  ideal,  our  harvest  is  not  likely 
to  be  real.  We  may  point  the  finger  of  reproach 
and  derision  at  Jeffery  Jones :  but  are  we  our- 
selves  free  from  his  sinful  infirmity?  Do  our 
deeds  equal  our  determinations?  and  are  we 
aware  that  he  who  delers  till  to-morrow  the  duty 
of  to-day,  risks  the  hazard  of  never  doing  it  at 
all? 

Reader,  time  is  hastening  on  with  giant  strides, 
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and  eternily  with  all  of  us  is  well  nigh  nt  hand  If 
thou  habt  a  fault  to  confess,  an  injury  to  forgive, 
or  a  kindness  to  perform,  be  not  conient  with 
having  "a  great  mind"  to  do  it,  but  set  about  it 
will)  all  liiy  lieart,  and  let  it  be  done  directly, — 

Remembering,  in  this  world  of  sia  and  sorrows, 
That  one  "  to-day"  is  ■worth  a  score  "  to-morrows." 

O.  H. 

BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 
Tu-entij-Jith  Annual  Report  of  the  JBible  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  in  America. 

The  Managers  report,  that  there  has  been  sold 
or  gratuitously  disposed  of  during  the  past  year, 
2369  bibles,  1267  testaments,  and  164  copies  oj 
testaments  and  psalms.  Of  these,  1219  bibles, 
and  919  testaments,  have  been  furnisiied  to  Auxi- 
liary Associations,  for  gratuitous  distribution  or 
sale  at  low  prices,  at  their  discretion.  An  edition 
of  1500  copies  of  the  Reference  Bible,  one  of  2000 
of  the  School  Bible,  and  one  of  200U  of  the  24mo. 
Testament,  liavc  been  printed  during  the  same 
period. 

A  statement  of  the  Treasurer's  account,  exhibit- 
ing the  receipts  and  disbursements,  is  herewith 
submitted ;  and  also  an  account  of  the  stock  of 
books  on  hand. 

Our  esteemed  friend  Margaret  Sheppard,  lately 
deceased,  bequeathed  $500  to  the  Association,  and 
this  sum  has  been  paid  to  our  Treasurer.  It  is 
expected  that  the  legacy  of  ^1000  bequeathed  by 
our  late  esteemed  friend  John  Paul,  and  payable 
on  the  decease  of  his  widow,  will  soon  be  received. 
It  is  intended  that  the  amount  of  these  legacies 
shall  be  invested,  so  as  to  increase  the  permanent 
funds  of  the  Association. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  12  Auxili- 
aries, viz.,  Vassalborough,  Maine;  Burlingion, 
New  Jersey  ;  Philadelphia,  Fairfield,  Chesterfield 
and  Alum  Creek,  Ohio;  White  Lick,  Concord, 
Hamilton  and  White  Water,  Indiana  ;  Salem  and 
Three  River,  Iowa. 

One  new  Auxiliary  Association  has  been  recog- 
nized since  the  last  annual  meeting,  viz.  :  that  of 
Concord,  Indiana.  From  a  number  of  them,  no 
reports  have  been  received,  but  an  examination 
ol'  those  which  have  come  to  hand,  shows  that 
our  friend--,  who  arc  willing  to  co-operate  with  us 
in  various  parts  of  this  widely  extended  country, 
continue  sensible  of  the  interest  and  importance 
of  the  work  in  which  we  are  jointly  engaged. 

The  gratuitous  distribution  to  the  more  distant 
Auxiliaries  ap|)ears  to  liave  been  acceptable  and 
useful,  as  will  be  shown  by  a  few  extracts  from  the 
reports.  One  Auxiliary  says;  "  We  desire  sin- 
cerely to  express  our  most  grateful  feelings  to  you, 
for  your  very  liberal  supply  of  bibles  and  testaments, 
to  us  the  past  yearjtliereby  placing  in  our  powcrthe 
means  of  doing  much  good."  Anotlier;  "  We  be- 
lieve that  much  good  has  arisen  to  Friends  within 
our  limits,  through  our  ft  ebleendeavours  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Another; 
"  We  can  most  thankfully  acknowledge  the  recep- 
tion of  a  box  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  from  llie 
Managers,  which  has  enabled  us  to  furnish  some 
families  and  several  individuals  with  good  Bibles 
and  Testaments,  which  iiavc  generally  been 
thankfully  received.  We  liavo  an  extensive  field 
of  labour  open  before  us,  situated  as  wo  are  in  a 
new  country,  and  many  of  us  with  young  and 
rising  families,  and  in  but  limited  circumstances, 
yet  we  do  not  (eel  like  relaxing  our  labours  in  the 
cause  we  have  so  recently  embarked  in,  but, 
owing  to  our  wide  spread  borders  and  frequent 
immigration,  we  have  but  little  hopes  of  soon 
being  able  to  supply  all  our  members  with  the 
Sacred  volume." 


Within  the  limits  of  some  of  them,  there  appears 
to  be  still  room  for  a  good  deal  of  labour,  before 
every  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  capable 
of  reading,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  good  copy  of 
the  Bible. 

In  others  there  is  not  much  remaining  to  be 
done  in  that  respect,  but  we  think  it  highly  desir- 
able that  Auxiliaries  thus  favourably  circum- 
stanced, should  keep  up  their  organization,  and 
continue  their  interest  in  this  work  of  Christian 
benevolence.  We  feel  the  value  of  their  aid  and 
co-operation,  and  would  suggest  that  when  tiie 
wants  of  our  own  members  are  adequately  pro- 
vided for,  they  should  in  the  exercise  of  a  just 
discretion,  in  some  measure  extend  the  sphere  of 
their  operations,  more  particularly  ainong  those 
who,  though  not  in  membership  with  Friends,  yet 
attend  our  religious  meetings.  The  wants  of  their 
coloured  neighbours,  may  with  great  propriety  be 
investigated  and  supplied,  and  we  apprehend  not 
unfrequently  other  cases  will  come  to  their  know- 
ledge, in  which  they  have  reason  to  believe  dona- 
tions of  the  Sacred  Volume  will  confer  a  benefit 
upon  the  recipients.  We  would  repeat  the  invita- 
tion heretofore  extended  to  Friends  in  those  neigh- 
bourhoods where  no  Auxiliaries  have  been  formed, 
or  where  they  have  been  suffered  to  decline,  to  an 
examination  of  the  subject,  and  can  assure  them 
of  the  cordial  co-operation  and  aid  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, if  they  feel  disposed  to  join  in  this  labour 
of  love.  Notwithstanding  the  endeavours  used 
for  years  past,  to  ascertain  and  supply  the  wants 
of  Friends  generally,  we  apprehend  there  may 
still  be  localities  where  no  Auxiliaries  exist,  and 
yet  where  the  members  of  our  religious  Society 
are  but  imperfectly  furnished  with  the  sacred 
writings.  In  such  places,  Auxiliary  Associations 
might  be  formed  to  great  advantage,  and  our  dear 
Friends  who  may  engage  in  the  performance  of 
this  Christian  duty,  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be 
themselves  benefitted  by  the  closer  attention  they 
will  probably  thus  be  induced  to  give  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  "  are  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation  through  faith,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Signed  on  belialf  and  by  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

William  Bettle,  Secretary. 
Philada.,  Fourth  mo.  13th,  1854. 
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The  Chinese  in  California. — The  San  Fran- 
cisco editors  do  not  seem  to  hold  their  celestial 
brethern  I'rom  across  the  ocean  in  very  high  e^'i- 
mation.  The  Commercial  says,  that  within  the 
past  years  the  Chintse  |)opulation  in  that  city  has 
increased  very  rapidly,  so  that  now  a  person  pass- 
ing through  some  large  sections  of  that  city  might 
easily  imagine  himself  among  the  low  streets  of 
Canton  or  Hong  Kong.  Nauseous  odours,  horrid 
calcrwaulings,  and  dirt  and  filth  in  abundance, 
characterize  the  localiiies  where  they  reside.  Their 
occupaiions  arc  generally  of  a  character  which 


adds  nothing  to  the  general  wealth.  With  thee 
ception  of  rent,  they  pay  out  nothing,  subsistin 
as  they  do,  only  upon  rice  and  dried  fish,  a  year 
supply  of  which  they  bring  with  them  from  hom 
Their  money  is  all  carefully  hoarded,  with  ll 
hope  of  enjoying  its  benefits  upon  their  return 
China.  But  this  is  not  all.  They  are  even  wor 
than  useless.  They  have,  by  a  powerful  coml 
nation  among  themselves,  secured  a  position  whe 
they  may  set  at  defiance  the  mandates  of  the  court 
Crimes  committed  by  them  go  unpunished  f 
want  of  witnesses  sufficiently  courageous  to  testi 
in  the  face  of  their  threats  and  intimidations,  ai 
perjury  is  so  common  among  them,  that  the  Reco 
der  considers  it  his  duty  never  to  render  a  co 
viction  on  uncorroborated  Chinese  evidence.  Fro 
these  accounts,  it  would  appear  that  the  Chines 
or  at  least  the  lower  classes  of  them,  by  no  meai 
furnish  a  desirable  addition  to  the  motley  popul 
tion  of  our  Pacific  shore. 


Selected. 

THE  WORLD  IS  NOT  THINE  FRIEND. 
Lo  where  a  crowd  of  "  Pilgrim's  toil" 

Yon  cragged  steeps  among  1 
Strange  their  attire,  and  strange  tlieir  mein, 

As  straight  they  "  press"  along. 

Their  eyes  with  bitter  streaming  tears 

Now  bend  towards  the  ground, 
Now  'rapt,  to  heaven  their  looks  they  raise, 

And  bursts  of  joy  resound. 

And  hark  [  a  voice  from  'midst  the  tbrong. 
Cries,  "  Stranger  wouldst  thou  know 

Our  name,  our  race,  our  destined  home. 
Our  cause  of  joy  or  woe  ? 

"  Our  country  is  Emanuel's  land  ; 
We  seek  that  promised  soil ; 
The  songs  of  Zion  cheer  our  hearts, 
While  strangers  here. we  toil. 

"  Our  aching  hearts  do  oft  o'erflow. 
Our  eyes  oft  bathed  in  tears, 
Yet  nought  but  heaven  our  hopes  can  raise, 
And  naught  but  sin  our  fears. 

"  The  flowers  that  spring  along  the  road, 
AVe  scarcely  stoop  to  pluck  ; 
We  walk  o'er  beds  of  shining  ore, 
Nor  waste  one  wishful  look. 

"  We  tread  the  path  our  Master  trod, 
We  bear  ihe  cross  He  bore. 
And  every  thorn  that  wounds  our  feet, 
Has  wounded  Him  before  1" 

Our  powers  are  oft  dissolved  away 

In  ecstasies  of  love  ; 
And  while  our  bodies  wander  here, 

Our  souls  are  fix'd  above  I 

We  purge  our  mortal  dross  away, 

Refining  as  we  run  ; 
And  whilst  we  die  to  earth  and  sense, 

Our  heaven  is  here  begun  1 


1 


Wonderful  Eggs. — In  1848,  in  consequence  of 
land  slip  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  Madagascar,  i 
the  county  of  the  Saka'.aves,  the  eggs  and  bom 
of  an  immense  bird  were  brought  to  light.    In  1851 
two  eggs  and  some  fragments  of  bones  were  sei 
to  France,  and  placed  in  the  Museum  of  Natur 
History,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.    M.  Geoffn 
St. Hilaire  declared  these  eggs  and  bones  to  belol 
to  a  species  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Eph;r . 
noris.    Captain  Armange  of  the  French  merchai 
service,  has  just  brought  home  two  others  of  the: 
eggs,  and  he  declares  that  the  Malgaches  assurt 
him  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  a  hu4  ; 
bird  still  exists  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  ar" 
that  it  was  able  to  carry   off  a  cow.     Up  • 
the  present  time  no  fact  has  come  to  light  in  su" 
port  of  that  assertion.    One  of  the  two  eggs  no|  \ 
brought  home  contains.  Captain  Armange  declaref 
a  litre  and  a  half  more  than  those  in  the  Museun 
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For  "  The  Friend. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCUES 


f  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  otlier  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 


THOMAS  LLOYD. 


CContinued  from  pajje  316.) 

The  records  of  the  meetings  for  discipline  in 
'hiladelphia  show,  that  Thomas  Lloyd  was  held 
coyiji  high  estimation  by  his  brethren,  inasmuch  as 
f  committees  appointed  on  cases  of  importance 
,6  was  usually  one.  We  do  not  purpose  fol- 
is,alowing  him  through  all  the  difficulties  of  his 
lifci  liublic  life.  It  is  enough  to  say,  I  hat  he  was  for 
to  nany  years  much  employed  therein,  and  that 
vhilst  conscientiously  fulfilling  what  he  believed 
liiffi  jiis  duty,  his  motives  were  not  always  properly 
ppreciated  by  some,  and  he  suffered  unmerited 
eproach.  As  one  of  the  council  we  find  him  very 
fenerally  at  his  post,  being  absent  I'rom  but  two 
neetings  during  the  year  1684.  About  the 
Eleventh  month  of  1684  he  married  Patience 
Story,  of  New  York,  and  in  that  city  appears  to 
lave  resided  for  several  years,  although  he  con- 
inued  to  attend  to  his  duties  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
)ne  of  the  council,  as  president  of  the  council, 
IS  deputy-governor,  and  as  master  of  the  rolls, 
vhich  offices  he  at  different  times  held.  At  his 
Iwelling  in  New  York,  a  meeting  for  worship 
vas  sometimes  held,  and  it  seems  likely  from 
lome  ancient  documents,  that  Flushing  Monthly 
Meeting  was  held  there  for  a  time,  occasion- 
illy,  or  periodically.  We  find  in  the  Sixth 
Vlonth,  1686,  that  Casper  Hoet  and  Elizabeth 
Delaplaine  having  been  allowed  to  marry  by 
^"lushing  Monthly  Meeting,  consummated  the  mar- 
iage  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  in  the  city  of 
fjew  York.  In  the  previous  Third  month,  his 
)wn  daughter  Hannah  was  married  in  a  meeting 
lield  at  the  house  of  John  Bowne,  at  Flushing. 
This  may  indicate  that  the  "  Weekly  Meeting" 
n  the  house  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  was  established 
)etween  the  Third  and  the  Sixth  months,  1686. 

Although  not  employed  on  society  matters  in 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  from  the  close  of 
1684  to  the  middle  of  1689,  during  which  time 
Ills  residence  was  probably  at  New  York,  Thomas 
Lloyd  still  regularly  attended  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  was  therein  frequently  appointed  to 
prepare  epistles.  After  his  return  to  Philadelphia 
.0  reside,  we  find  him  much  made  use  of  in  all 
iepartments  of  religious  Society  there. 

He  was  a  steady  opposer  of  George  Keith,  and 
for  his  faithfulness  to  his  religious  duty  towards 
,hat  apostate,  he  suffered  much  contumely.  His 
fifiends  say  that  all  the  difficulties  and  trials  he 
met  with  in  his  native  land  were  small  "com- 
pared to  the  many  and  great  exercise,  grief  and 
sorrow  he  met  withal,  and  went  through  in  Penn- 
5(  Sylvania.    It  is  hard  to  declare  what  we  have 
J  iljknown  of  them  ;  he  with  much  meekness  and 
,„,f,|(patience  bore  all,  and  we  are  well  satisfied  his 
isjjireward  is  great  with  the  Lord.    The  revilings, 
5(;l|lhe  great  provocations,  the  bitter  and  wicked  lan- 
jjclguage  and  rude  behaviour,  which  the  Lord  gave 
^lf(fij|him  patience  to  bear  and  overcome  ;  he  reviled  not 
,|([i|jgaLn,  nor  look  any  advantage,  but  loved  his  ene- 
;|,j;(imies,- and  prayed  for  them  that  dispitefully  abused 
i^jithim." 

ilifii|i  One  source  of  trial  to  Thomas  Lloyd  and  other 
;yf:|ifaithful  Friends  in  America,  was  the  fact,  that 
Ijiksome  of  their  beloved  brethren  in  the  Truth,  in 
aillEngland,  did  not  at  first  detect  the  bitterness  of 
l„;j spirit,  and  departures  in  doctrine  of  George 
j  jKeilh.  These  were  at  first  inclined  to  think  that 
jiiilhe  open  contention  of  George  was  as  much  the 
jffii  sifect  of  heat  of  his  aealous  opponents,  as  of  any 
hing  wrong  in  his  belief  or  in  actions.  William 


Penn,  in  one  of  his  off  hand  letters  written  before 
he  understood  the  condition  of  things,  docs  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  the  difference  to  a  puerile 
vanity  of  scholarship  between  George  Keith  and 
Thomas  Lloyd.  He  soon  saw  the  unsoundness 
of  this  view,  and  without  doubt  he  sincerely  regret- 
ted having  penned  such  a  sentiment. 

The  reproaches  of  open  apostates,  the  cold  ac- 
cusation of  too  much  zeal  from  misinformed 
friends,  the  insinuation  of  more  unworthy  motives, 
were  all  borne  by  Thomas  Lloyd,  with  Christian 
patience.  He  lived  to  know  that  his  firm  stand 
against  Keith  was  at  last  appreciated  in  England, 
and  the  love  and  respect  ol"  the  honest-hearted  on 
the  American  continent,  were  much  drawn  to  him. 

In  the  Fifth  month,  1683,  his  daughter  Rachel 
was  married  with  his  consent  to  Samuel  Preston, 
at  Lewes,  in  Sussex  county,  on  the  Delaware. 
This  match  was  satisfactory  to  Thomas  Lloyd. 
Samuel  Preston  was  a  valuable  Friend,  and 
Rachel  was  an  exemplary  and  worthy  woman. 
In  the  First  month,  1694,  his  daughter  Mary  was 
married  to  Isaac  Norris,  in  Philadelphia.  The 
prominent  station  so  long  held  by  the  father  of 
the  bride,  perhaps  occasioned  many  to  be  at  the 
meeting  on  the  day  ol'  the  marriage,  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  be  at  such  a  place.  Among 
these  some  disturbance  took  place,  which  one 
of  the  Ibllowers  of  George  Keith  made  a  subject  ol 
complaint  against  Thomas  Lloyd,  to  George 
Whitehead  and  Friends  in  England.  When  the 
members  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  heard 
of  this  charge,  they  directed  a  letter  to  be  adressed 
to  George  Whitehead,  clearing  their  beloved 
Friend,  then  gathered  to  his  everlasting  rest,  from 
all  blame  in  the  matter. 

It  appears  that  Thomas  Lloyd  never  heard  of 
this  attack  on  his  Christian  character.  On  the 
5th  day  of  the  Seventh  month,  1694,  he  was 
taken  with  a  malignant  fever.  His  pain  was  very 
severe,  but  the  Lord  was  with  him,  enabling  him 
to  bear  it  all  with  much  patience.  His  bodily  powers 
however  rapidly  failed  under  the  disease,  and  it 
was  soon  evident  that  his  death  drew  nigh.  Many 
Friends,  notwithstanding  the  malignancy  of  the 
disease,  were  gathered  in  his  chamber,  a  short 
time  before  his  departure,  to  whom  he  addressed 
the  following  comforting  expressions.  "Friends, 
I  love  you  all,  and  I  am  going  from  you  ;  I  die  in 
unity  and  in  love  with  all  faithful  Friends.  I 
have  fought  a  good  fight,  and  have  kept  the  faith, 
which  stands  not  in  the  wisdom  of  words,  but  in 
the  power  of  God.  I  have  fought  not  for  strife 
and  contention,  but  for  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  I 
lay  down  my  head  in  peace,  and  I  desire  you 
may  all  do  so.  Friends,  farewell  all  I"  Ad- 
dressing Griffith  Owen,  he  said,  "  I  desire  thee 
to  mind  my  love  to  Friends  in  Old  England,  if 
thou  livest  to  go  over  to  see  them.  I  have  lived 
in  unity  with  them,  and  do  desire  the  Lord  to 
keep  them  all  faithful  to  the  end,  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel." 

After  six  days'  sickness,  his  Friends  add, 
"  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  remove  him  to  himself,  out 
of  the  sorrow,  grief,  and  troubles  of  this  world, 
to  the  kingdom  of  everlasting  joy  and  peace, 
which  is  his  great  gain,  although  great  loss  to 
this  country."  He  died.  Seventh  month  10th, 
1694,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Philip  Henry  recommended  it  as  a  good  rule, 
to  lay  by  for  charity  in  proportion  to  the  circum- 
stances:  as  it  will  be  easier  to  lay  out  in  charity, 
and  we  shall  be  more  apt  to  seek  for  opportunities 
of  doing  good,  when  we  have  money  lying  by  us, 
of  which  we  have  said,  "  This  is  not  our  own,  but 
the  poor's." 


For  "The  friend." 

FRUITS  OF  (lUARERISM. 

In  reflecting  on  the  great  changes  in  reference 
to  the  observance  of  manj'  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Christian  religion,  that  have  manifested  them- 
selves within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  more 
especially  among  its  professors  in  Great  Britain 
and  America,  it  is  very  observable  that  nearly  all 
of  them  are  upon  those  points  of  doctrine  and 
practice,  which  were  opened  on  the  minds  of  our 
early  Friends  by  their  Divine  Master,  which  he 
called  on  them  to  preach  to  the  people,  and  for 
which  they  were  first  scoffed  at  and  derided,  and 
afterwards  imprisoned  and  persecuted  many  even 
unto  death. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  light  and  a  guide  for  man  ; 
the  obligation  resting  on  him  to  obey  its  teachings 
under  all  circumstances,  and  the  inalienable  rio-ht 
to  liberty  of  conscience  necessarily  flosving  from 
it;  the  testimony  against  war ;  that  against  oaths  ; 
that  against  slavery  ;  the  development  of  the  true 
relations  subsisting  between  a  community  and  the 
individuals  composing  it,  and  the  obligation  to 
perform,  with  promptness  and  liberality,  the  du- 
ties growing  out  of  those  relations;  each  and  all 
of  these  were  either  specifically  proclaimed  by 
George  Fox  and  his  coadjutors,  or  immediately 
sprung  from  the  principles  which  they  spread 
bro:>dcast  over  the  land,  which  were  nurtured  by 
their  sufferings,  and  which  many  of  them  sealed 
with  their  blood.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
many  among  other  religious  professors,  in  review- 
ing the  progress  of  society  and  the  advances 
made  by  it  in  the  discharge  of  its  civil  and  religi- 
ous  obligations,  have  admitted  the  debt  it  owes  to 
those  worthy  sons  of  the  morning;  the  world  has 
condescended  to  acknowledge  to  a  certain  extent 
the  grievous  wrong  it  inflicted  on  them,  and 
stands  ever  ready  to  welcome  with  its  blandest 
smile,  every  advance  that  Friends  are  willing  to 
make  towards  fellowship  with  it. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  estimate  how  large  a 
portion  of  the  changes  alluded  to  are  attributable 
to  the  extraordinary  enlightenment  of  early 
Friends,  their  unflinching  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  Truth,  the  faithfulness  of  the  Society  generally 
during  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence 
and  of  very  many  of  its  members,  down  to  the 
present  day;  but  it  is  still  more  diffi:;ult  to  con- 
ceive, to  how  much  greater  extent  the  world 
would  have  been  changed  for  the  better,  had  all 
those  who  have  professed  to  believe  in  the  same 
doctrines  and  testimonies  that  the  early  Friends 
promulgated,  continued  to  walk  consistent  with 
their  high  |)rofession,  adorning  the  doctrince  of 
God  our  Saviour;  instead  of  so  many  of  them 
abandoning  the  self-denying  path  whereinto  we  are 
all  called  ;  and  thus  not  only  obscuring  the  light, 
it  was  intended  we  should  diffuse  on  all  around,  but 
giving  occasion  of  offence  and  stumbling  to  others 
who  were  seeking  freedom  from  the  ijiraldom  of 
sin,  and  the  yoke  of  ceremonial  performances. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  the  will  of  Him  who  called 
us  to  be  a  people,  that  Friends  should  be  living 
practical  witnesses  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Him, 
illustrating  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  this  last 
dispensation  to  man,  and  by  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  thereof  in  life  and  conversation,  drawing 
others  within  the  sacred  enclosure,  and  thus 
spreading  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  earth.  But 
the  manner  in  which  large  numbers  claiming  the 
right  of  membership,  are  turning  their  backs  on 
their  high  calling,  vitiating  the  faith  the  Society 
has  always  professed,  and  assimilating  with  the 
world  in  their  manners  and  mode  of  living,  and 
even  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  has 
defeated,  and  is  defeating  the  design  of  the  Head 
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of  the  Church  concerning  it,  and  preventing  the 
more  wide  dissemination  of  its  principles  and  tes- 
timonies. 

John  Griffith,  in  reference  to  these  things,  says, 
— "  Is  not  the  great  design  of  the  Almighty  ob- 
vious, in  gathering  us  as  a  people  into  his  fold,  to 
sit  under  his  teachings,  and  consequently  under 
his  glorious  manifestation,  showering  upon  us 
great  plenty  of  rain  from  above,  and  heavenly 
dew  as  upon  Hermon's  hills,  that  we  might  be  as 
the  garden  of  the  Lord,  full  of  fruitful  plants  and 
fragrant  flowers,  sending  forth  a  sweet  smell,  yea, 
to  be  as  a  fountain  of  gardens,  and  wells  of  living 
water,  and  streams  from  the  goodly  beautiful 
mountains  of  Lebanon.  It  is  written,  '  Out  of  the 
belly  of  bim  that  believes,  shall  flow  rivers  of  liv- 
ing water.'  By  this  it  plainly  appears,  that  the 
Lord's  chosen  people  are  like  conduits,  channels, 
or  water-spouts,  to  convey  the  water  of  life  into 
the  wilderness,  that  it  may  become  a  fruitful  field, 
and  that  the  desert  land  may  come  to  rejoice,  and 
blossom  as  a  rose;  also  into  the  sea,  viz.  amongst 
the  nations,  languages,  tongues  and  people,  to  heal 
the  fishes  that  are  in  this  sea,  the  backsliders  and 
distempered  of  mankind, 

"  But  oh,  how  slowly  doth  this  work  go  on  ! 
and  what  a  little  progress  it  hath  yet  made,  to 
what  was  expected  by  those  valiants,  who  first 
engaged  against  Babylon  in  the  morning  of  our 
day, and  made  that  kingdom  shake!  Many  under 
the  same  profession  in  this  day,  are  turned  against 
the  Truth,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  pretend 
to  maintain  its  cause,  are  supporting  and  strength- 
ening the  kingdom  of  Babylon  in  all  their  power, 
which  is  exceeding  strange,  and  perhaps  would 
not  be  believed  by  hundreds  that  really  are  doing 
it.  The  reason  is,  they  first  of  all  have  taken 
some  draughts  of  the  wine,  out  ol  Babylon's  golden 
cup,  whereby  they  are  so  intoxicated,  as  not  lo  know 
what  they  are  dotng  ;  so  that,  when  they  think  they 
are  serving  God,  they  are  serving  satan.  Were  not 
the  Jews  drunk  with  this  cup,  when  they  dreamed 
that  God  was  their  father,  and  at  the  same  time 
were  in  reality  of  their  lather  the  devil,  doing  his 
works,  when  they  thought  they  were  doing  God's 
works?  This  woful  mistake  has  been,  and  is 
almost  general  among  mankind.  When  they 
suppress  the  measure  of  grace  in  themselves,  and 
drink  a  few  draughts  as  above-said,  they  are  then 
fit  lo  follow  anti-christ  whithersoever  he  will  lead 
them.  But  he  will  take  care,  not  to  have  much 
cross  to  the  will  of  the  flesh  in  his  religion,  lest 
they  should  be  tempted  to  leave  him  ;  that  being 
the  very  reason  of  the  violence  they  have  oflered 
to  the  divine  Witness,  which  formerly  rose  up 
against  them  in  their  minds,  viz.,  because  they 
saw  if  tiiey  loUowed  that,  the  cross  must  betaken 
up,  and  self  must  be  denied.  At  this  they  have 
stumbled  ;  and  although  little  sense  is  at  present 
retained  thereof,  by  reason  of  their  intoxication, 
yet  when  they  are  summoned  before  the  judg- 
ment-scat  of  Christ,  and  the  books  come  to  be 
opened,  all  will  then  see  tilings  as  they  really  are, 
wliich  do  not  at  all  change  their  natures,  though, 
by  llie  delect  in  the  capacity  before  described, 
ihey  be  not  seen  or  understood, 

"It  is  worthy  to  be  remembered,  and  deeply 
pondered  by  great  numbers  in  our  Society,  that 
it  was  the  rebellion  and  unfaithfulness  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  that  was  the  cause  of  their  being 
turned  back  again  into  a  barren,  doleful,  howling 
wilderness,  wlien  near  the  borders  of  the  land  of 
promise.  They  doubtless  might  then  have  enter- 
ed, subdued  the  idolatrous  inhabitants,  and  taken 
lull  possession  thereof,  hpd  they  believed  in  and 

obeyed  the  mighty  Jehovnh,  who  with  an  out-  in  the  immense  height  towards  the  heavens.  The 
stretched  arm  had  brought  thctn  out  of  the  land  ol  [-strains  continue,  although  the  singer  himself  is 
Egypt,  dividing  the  Red  Sea  in  mercy  to  them,  unseen.    Then  he  descends  with  a  swell,  while 


and  for  the  destruction  of  their  enemies.  But 
what  a  long  wilderness  travel  they  had  after- 
wards, for  about  the  space  of  thirty-eight  years, 
until  all  that  people  had  fallen,  except  Caleb  and 
Joshua,  men  of  upright  hearts  whom  the  Lord 
honoured  with  being  the  leaders  of  an  entirely 
new  people  to  possess  the  land.  Cannot  the 
empty  formal  professors  amongst  us,  who,  under 
great  pretensions,  have  suffered  a  heart  of  un- 
belief, a  rebellious  heart,  that  has  departed  from  the 
living  God,  and  embraced  this  present  world,  read 
their  own  condemnation  in  this  account?  Shall 
they  ever  enter  into  the  heavenly  Canaan,  or  be 
accounted  worthy  to  carry  on  his  glorious  work 
in  the  earth?  No,  verily  ;  but  they  must  fall  into 
great  condemnation,  except  they  repent  and  re- 
deem their  misspent  time,  and  another  people  be 
raised  to  maintain  this  glorious  cause,  to  whom 
the  Calebs  and  Joshuas  in  our  Society  will  be  as 
leaders  and  directors  ;  like  Priscillas  and  Aquilas, 
to  expound  unto  them,  who  inquire  the  way  to 
Sion,  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly  ;  for  I 
am  fully  persuaded,  our  Society  will  not  cease  to 
be  a  people,  nor  the  glory  ever  depart  therefrom 
wholly,  as  it  did  from  the  Jewish,  and  in  a  great 
degree  the  lapsed  Christian  church." 

Notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  this  worthy 
man  then  saw  among  the  members  in  his  beloved 
Society,  he  yet  had  faith  to  believe  a  remnant 
would  be  preserved  faithful  to  their  God,  who 
should  be  as  a  seed,  and  to  whom  in  time  others 
would  be  gathered,  until  the  ranks  that  were 
broken  by  the  desertion  of  those  who  rebelled 
against  the  Truth,  should  be  filled  up,  and  an 
army  prepared,  as  in  the  beginning,  to  uphold 
pure  Christianity,  and  to  make  war  in  righteous- 
ness against  the  man  of  sin.  He  remarks,  "I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  a  p.'ople  will  be  preserved 
from  generation  to  generation,  to  contend  earnestly 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  to 
maintain  the  same  with  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples resulting  therefrom,  so  eminently  revived 
in  our  predecessors,  and  most  surely  believed  by 
us.  So  that  when  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to 
awaken  the  nations,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
expect  new  discoveries  or  other  manifestations,  but 
the  Lord  will  show  where  he  feeds  his  flock,  and 
where  they  lie  down  at  noon." 


From  tlie  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

BIRDS'  NESTS  AND  SONGS. 

Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  a  house,  and  the  swallow 
a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even 
thine  altars,  U  Lord  of  hosts,  my  King,  and  my  God. — 
Psalm,  Ixxxiv.  3. 

Since  I  wrote  a  few  days  ago,  our  feathered 
visitors  have  much  increased  in  numbers,  variety, 
and  songs.  All  of  them  are  busy  with  their 
nests,  I  can  now  watch  around  my  cottage  the 
blue-bird,  the  wrens,  the  catbird,  and  the  robin, 
industriously  employed  in  this  important  business 
of  their  lives.  In  the  adjoining  field,  the  meadow 
lark  is  at  the  same  work.  She  builds  on  the 
ground,  beneath  some  turf,  to  hide  and  shelter  her 
dwelling. 

With  the  music  of  this  bird  comes  its  mirth  and 
many  pleasing  associations  ;  the  verdant  fields,  the 
grove,  the  golden  break  ot'  day  and  the  early 
matin  hour,  the  fluttering  from  branch  to  branch, 
the  soaring  in  the  air,  and  the  answering  of  its 
young.  These  united,  elevate  and  cheer  the  mind, 
and  hence  it  is  so  delightful  to  behold  the  lark 
warbling  upon  the  wing,  and  elevating  its  notes 
while  soaring,  until  the  little  musician  seems  lost 


coming  down  from  the  clouds  towards  the  sp 
which  has  promoted  all  these  outpourings  of  jo 
and  of  gladness.  He  has  had  his  loved  partne; 
the  whole  time  in  his  eye,  nor  once  lost  sight  < 
the  nest,  while  he  was  ascending  and  descending 

Human  calendars  often  fail;  but  in  some  cout 
tries  the  well-known  notes  of  l"he  lark  and  tl: 
cuckoo  become  to  the  husbandman  the  true  con 
mencement  of  the  season.  But  the  smaller  bird 
mark  it  with  the  greatest  distinctness :  the  ret 
breast,  the  wren,  and  the  thrushes,  earliest  sin 
their  midday  notes,  and  often  before  the  sumnne  jfi,, 
strangers  come. 

Our  little  wrens  are  certainly  remarkable  for  th 
loudness  of  their  tunes,  compared  with  the  littl 
body  whence  they  issue.  This  disproportion  bt 
tween  the  voice  of  a  bird  and  its  size  is  ver; 
striJ<ing  and  wonderful.  Peacocks  can  make 
louder  noise  than  a  lion,  and  the  diminutive  wre 
than  many  an  animal.  What  musical  instrumet 
of  its  size  can  equal  the  canary,  the  nightingalt 
or  the  mocking-bird  ;  especially  the  latter,  th 
prince  of  all  songsters? 

Singing,  among  the  feathered  tribes,  is  the  pre  ' 
rogative  of  the  male.  Not  so  with  man,  Th 
toil  of  incubation,  and  the  fatigue  of  nursing  th| 
helpless  brood,  becomes  the  duty  of  the  femal 
bird.  But  to  cheer  these  labours  and  to  suppoi 
her  under  them,  their  all- wise-Creator  has  givie 
song  to  her  faithful  companion.  At  first  it  is  th 
voice  of  affection  and  love — then  cheers  the  hour 
of  her  confinement,  and  becomes  also  the  note 
of  security.  While  she  is  hatching,  he  sits  upoi 
some  near  branch,  and  thus  continues  to  watch  an 
to  sing.  As  long  as  he  is  heard,  she  rests  in  pei 
feet  security.    As  some  poet  expresses  it — 
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"  Most  blest  when  most  unseen. 


Let  any  danger  approach  or  intrude,  in  a  moment 
all  of  a  sudden,  these  cheerful  notes  stop — thi 
most  certain  signal  for  his  companion  to  take  car 
of  herself  and  young. 

The  nests  of  small  birds  show  more  contrivano 
than  the  larger,  and  are  generally  warmer  an 
deeper.  Their  eggs,  liable  to  cool  quickly,  requir 
this  increased  warmth  and  protection.  Henct 
too,  the  mother  is  so  constant  on  the  nest,  whici 
the  male  occupies  when  his  mate  is  obliged  to  ab 
sent  herself,  seeking  food.  Within  a  few  days 
have  noticed  the  first  humming-birds  of  this  sea 
son — the  least,  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  birds 


tio 


They  are  most  innocent  and  sportive,  and  deligh 
to  luxuriate  among  the  brilliant  flowers  of  a  honey 
suckle  now  blooming  at  the  end  of  my  cottage 
What  canequal  their  changeable  coloured  feather 
— crimson,  varying  like  an  opal  in  different  light 
— black,  and  glossy  greenish  brown,  which  silk; 
and  velvets  cannot  imitate?  Their  hi  ads  are  small 
with  very  little  round  eyes,  and  black  as  jet,  Thej 
seem  to  be  never  still,  and  use  their  wings  will 
such  rapid  motion  that  you  cannot  discern  thai, 
colours,  except  by  their  glittering.  Visiting flowe 
after  flower,  they  extract  its  honey  with  thei 
little  forked  tongues,  as  if  with  a  kiss,  Th< 
rapid  motion  of  their  wings  produces  a  humming 
sound  :  hence  their  names.  Not  less  curiou 
are  the  nests  of  these  birds,  suspended  in  the  air 
at  the  point  of  an  orange,  pomegranite,  or  citron 
tree.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg 
cut  in  two,  admirably  contrived,  and  warmly  linec 
wiih  cotton.  The  bird  lays  two  eggs  at  a  time 
white  as  snow,  with  yellow  specks  ;  and  durinj 
the  short  interval  when  she  quits  her  work  fo 
food,  the  male  takes  her  place.  The  eggs  are  sc 
small,  that  a  short  exposure  to  the  cold  would  in 
jure  them.  At  the  end  ol  twelve  days  the  nestling 
appears,  about  the  size  of  a  blue-bottle  fly. 

The  visits  of  these  migratory  birds  become  visite 
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c  joy  and  mercy  to  man.  The  same  swallow 
\  ich 

"  Twitters  from  the  straw-built  sheds," 

England  and  France  during  the  summer,  de- 
bts the  dark  sons  of  Africa  in  the  winter,  as  they 
rt  upon  their  insect  prey,  over  the  plains  of'that 
rid  continent.  The  same  cuckoo  which  stopped 
;  little  urchin  on  his  way  to  the  rural  school,  by 
)  well-known  lay,  startles  the  ear  of  the  young 
rican  savage,  as  he  roams  amid  his  native  wilds 
d  groves. 

Who,  then,  would  not  love  and  care  for  the 
ds  ?  Our  blessed  Saviour  noticed  the  sparrows 
en ;  and  "  God  hearelh  the  ravens  when  they 
y,"  Drive  them  not  from  your  trees  and  fruits, 
the  great  storehouse  of  God's  beautiful  creation 
3re  is  enough  for  the  wants  of  all. 
Their  duty  over,  these  feathered  songsters,  by 
me  secret  impulse,  will  soon  wing  their  way  over 
3d  and  sea,  rising  far  above  the  storms  of  both, 
award,  still  onward,  they  keep  their  steady 
urse,  until  they  reach  the  happy  desired  shore, 
which  an  unseen  hand  had  mercifully  guided 
em. 

We  can  easily  imagine,  in  this  wonderful  flight, 
beautiful  emblem  of  the  race  of  the  pious  Chris- 
n,  who  seeks  his  rest  in  heaven.  He  listens  to 
B  voice,  unheard  by  the  outward  ear,  "  Behold 
^place  of  your  rest."  His  views  and  hopes  are 
r  beyord  the  regions  of  the  earth.  As  he  ad- 
nces,  these  disappear,  until  at  last  he  enters  the 
rials  of  the  skies,  rests  at  the  feet  of  his  Sav- 
ur,  and  is  singing  hosannahs  and  hallelujahs 
th  angels  and  blessed  spirits  before  the  throne 
God.  G.  P.  D. 

The  Clove,  June,  1854. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

GOSPEL  DISPENSATION. 
Jesus  took  Peter,  John  and  James,  and  went  up 
to  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  as  he  prayed,  his  face 
d'  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  while 
the  light ;  and  there  appeared  unto  them  iVloses 
id  Elias,  talking  with  him.'  The  apostles  being 
ire  afraid  and  not  altogether  comprehending 
is  heavenly  appearance,  Peter  said  to  Jesus, 
Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  ;  and  let  us 
ake  three  tabernacles ;  one  for  thee,  one  for 
OSes  and  one  for  Elias.'  While  he  was  yet 
leaking,  a  '  bright  cloud  overshadowed  them  ; 
id  a  voice  came  out  of  the  cloud,  saying,  this  is 
y  Beloved  Son,  hear  him.'  In  after-time  when 
eter  was  writing  to  those  who  had  obtained  like 
ecious  faiih  with  the  apostles,  and  alluding  to 
lis  memorable  time,  it  is  evident  that  he  now 
iderstood  that  the  dispensation  of  the  Law  and 
le  Prophets  had  passed  away,  that  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  adorable  Head  of  the  church,  and  that 
le  teachmg  of  his  holy  Spirit,  the  light  of  the 
orious  gospel,  was  the  more  sure  Wiprd  of  pro- 
.lecy,  unto  which  they  would  do  well  to  take 
ied.  The  apostle  Paul  having  also  seen  clearly 
to  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  in  writing  to 
e  Hebrews,  says,  '  God,  who  at  sundry  times 
id  in  divers  manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto 
le  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last 
lys  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath 
[xpointed  Heir  of  all  ihiiigs,  by  whom  also  he 
lade  the  worlds.' 

George  Fox,  in  his  epistle  for  all  the  children 
God  every  where,  who  are  led  by  his  Spirit, 
tid  walk  in  his  Light,  in  which  they  have  lile, 
nity  and  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Sun, 
ad  one  with  another,  says,  '  All  slaiid  steadiast 
Christ  Jesus  your  Head,  in  whom  you  are  all 
oe,  male  and  female,  and  know  his  government, 
the  increase  of  whose  government  and  peace 


there  shall  be  no  end  ;  but  there  will  be  an  end 
of  the  devil's,  and  of  all  that  are  out  of  Christ, 
who  oppose  it  and  him,  whose  judgment  doth  not 
linger  and  their  damnaiion  doth  not  slumber. 
Therefore  in  God  and  Christ's  light,  life,  Spirit 
and  power,  live  and  walk,  that  is  over  all  (and 
the  seed  of  it)  in  love,  in  innocence,  and  simpli- 
city. In  righteousness  and  holiness  dwell,  and  in 
his  power  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  God's  king- 
dom doth  siand.  All  children  of  new  and  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  that  is  fromXbove,  and  is  free,  with 
all  her  holy  spiriiual  children,  to  her  keep  your 
eyes.  As  for  this  spirit  of  rebellion  and  opposi- 
tion that  hath  risen  formerly  and  lately,  it  is  out 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  heavenly  Jerusalem; 
and  is  for  judgment  and  condemnation,  with  all 
its  books,  words  and  works.  Therefore  Friends 
are  to  live  and  walk  in  the  power  and  Spirit  ol 
God  that  is  over  it,  and  in  the  Seed  that  will 
bruise  and  break  it  to  pieces.  In  which  Seed  you 
have  joy  and  peace  wiih  God,  and  power  and 
authority  to  judge  it;  and  your  unity  is  in  the 
[)ower  and  S[)irit  of  God,  that  doth  judge^it:  All 
God's  witnesses  in  his  tabernacle  go  out  against 
it,  and  always  have  and  will. 

Let  no  man  live  to  self,  but  to  the  Lord,  as 
they  will  die  in  him,  and  setk  the  peace  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  the  peace  of  men  in  him, 
for  '  blessed  are  the  peace-makers.'  Dwell  in  the 
pure,  peaceable,  heavenly  Wisdom  of  God,  that 
is  gentle  and  easy  to  be  intreated,  that  is  lull  of 
mercy  ;  all  striving  to  be  of  one  mind,  heart,  soul 
and  judgment  in  Christ,  having  his  mind  and 
Spirit  dwelling  in  you,  building  up  one  another  in 
the  love  of  God,  which  doth  edify  the  body  ol 
Christ,  his  church,  who  is  the  holy  Head  thereof. 
Glory  lo  God  through  Christ,  in  this  age  and  all 
other  ages,  who  is  the  Rock  and  Foundation,  the 
Emanuel,  God  with  us.  Amen,  over  all,  the 
beginning  and  the  ending.  In  him  live  and  walk, 
in  whom  you  have  life  eternal. 

All  children  of  JNew  Jerusalem,  that  descends 
from  above,  the  holy  City,  which  the  Lord  and 
the  Lamb  is  the  light  of,  and  is  the  Temple;  in 
it  they  are  born  again  of  the  Spirit.  These  that 
come  to  heavenly  Jerusalem,  receive  Christ ;  and 
he  giveth  them  power  to  become  the  sons  ol 
God,  and  they  are  born  again  of  the  Spirit ;  so 
Jerusalem  that  is  I'rom  above,  is  their  mother. 
Such  come  to  heavenly  Mount  Sion  and  to  the 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect;  and  to  the  church  of  the 
living  God  written  in  heaven,  and  have  the  name 
of  God  written  upon  them.  So  here  is  a  new 
mother  that  bringeih  forth  a  heavenly  and  spiri- 
tual generation.  There  is  no  schism,  no  division, 
no  contention  nor  strife  in  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
nor  in  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  made  up  ol 
living  stones,  a  spiritual  house.  Christ  is  not 
divided,  for  in  him  there  is  peace.  Christ  saith, 
'  In  me  you  have  peace.'  And  he  is  from  above, 
and  not  of  this  world:  but  in  the  world  below,  in 
the  spirit  of  it  there  is  trouble,  therefore  keep  in 
Christ  and  walk  in  him,  Amen. 

New  Jersey. 


The  people  of  the  metropolis  of  London  have 
gone  to  work  in  good  earnest,  in  preparing  a  vast 
necropolis,  having  purchased  2116  acres  at  Guil- 
ford, on  which  to  construct  a  cemetery. 

Written  on  a  leaf  containing  the  dying  expres- 
sions of  a  distinguished  servant  of  Christ: — 

"Thus  weary  seamen,  as  tbey  ply 
Through  dashing  waves  the  labouring  oar. 
Should  they  the  wisbed  for  laud  descry. 
With  shoutings  hail  the  opeuiug  shore  ; 
On  hinder  barlis  cast  back  an  anxious  eye. 
And  raise  the  animating  signal  high  1" 


Bending  Timber. — An  exhibition  and  trial  of 
the  model  machine  of  the  Ship-timber  Bending  Com- 
pany, took  place  lately,  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  Trinity  Building,  and  was  witnessed  by 
a  considerable  number  of  ship-builders  and  other 
persons  interested.  Experiments  were  made  with 
pieces  of  wood  of  various  sizes,  mostly  of  live 
oak,  which  were  easily  bent  in  any  desired  curve, 
without  steaming.  The  leading  principle  in  the 
process  consists  in  the  application  of  an  "end 
pressure"  to  the  timber,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  compressed  and  turned,  thereby  destroying  the 
capillary  tubes  by  forcing  them  into  each  other. 
The  model  employed  was  one  twelfth  of  the  size 
of  the  working  machine.  It  is  alleged  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  necessity  for  searching  the  forests 
for  crooked  sticks  suitable  for  ship-building,  as  all 
limber,  under  the  new  process,  is  equally  service- 
able; and  it  is  claimed  that  the  bent  timber  is 
stronger,  and  less  liable  to  defect  than  the  crooked 
and  cross-grained  pieces  ordinarily  selected. 
Cabinet-makers  can  also  be  furnished  with  ma- 
terials suitable  for  their  purposes.  A  thick  piece 
of  black  walnut  was  shown  at  the  office,  which 
has  been  bent  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis,  the  two 
ends  meeting.  Mahogany,  and  other  woods 
equally  brittle,  are  said  to  bend  with  the  same 
ease.  So  far  as  we  observed,  the  spectators  were 
well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  trial.  Mr. 
Jarvis,  timber  inspector  and  measurer  at  the  Unit- 
ed States  Navy  Yard,  Gosport,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  whole  frame  of  a  ship,  except 
perhaps  the  floor-timbers,  will  ultimately  be  bent 
in  this  way. — N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Con. 


Christian  love  cannot  be  cultivated,  nor  envy 
destroyed  in  our  hearts,  but  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  may  as  well  try  to  pull  up  by 
the  roots  the  oak  of  a  century's  growth,  or  over- 
turn a  mountain  by  our  own  strength,  as  to  era- 
dicate the  vice  of  envy  from  our  hearts,  without 
the  aid  of  God's  own  Spirit,  that  aid  is  promised  to 
fervent  and  persevering  prayer,  and  if  we  have 
it  not,  the  fault  is  our  own. 


As  thou  walkest  in  the  garden,  dost  thou  ob- 
serve the  slow  motion  of  the  shadow  upon  a  dial 
there?  It  passes  over  the  hour-lines  with  an  im- 
perceptible progress,  yet  it  will  touch  the  last  line 
of  day-light  shortly:  so  thy  hours  and  moments 
move  onward  with  a  silent  pace ;  but  they  will 
arrive,  with  certainty,  at  their  last  limit,  how 
heedless  soever  thou  art  of  their  motion,  and  how 
thoughtless  soever  thou  mayst  be  of  the  improve- 
ment of  time,  or  the  end  of  it. 


"  A  good  word  is  an  easy  obligation  ;  but  not 
to  speak  ill,  requires  only  our  silence,  which  costs 
us  nothing." 

THE  miENB. 

SIXTH  MONTH  24,  1854. 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  witness  in  many  parts 
of  the  slaveholding  States,  evident  tokens  of  a 
retrograde  movement,  in  relation  to  the  cruel  and 
oppressive  system  which  exists  in  their  midst,  and 
which  they  appear  not  only  desirous  to  cherish 
among  themselves,  but  determined  to  spread 
throughout  all  the  vast  territory  that  is  held  under 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the 
poor  slaves  were  cheered  with  assurances,  com- 
ing now  and  then  from  ditTerent  quarters  in  the 
slave  districts,  that  there  were  many  therein, 
among  the  professors  of  the  benign  religion  of 
Christ,  who  clearly  recognized  the  evils  of  the 
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unchristian  system,  and  were  steadily  exerting 
their  influence,  so  far  as  the  law  of  the  land  would 
pernnit,  to  miiigate  its  horrors,  and  circumscribe 
its  existence.  These  were  ever  ready  to  admit 
the  direful  effect  slavery  produces  not  only  on  the 
bondsman,  but  upon  the  masters  and  the  soil,  as 
well  as  upon  the  social  system  that  admitted  it 
within  its  limits  ;  and  though  they  plead  the  laws 
of  their  respective  States  as  completely  fettering 
their  hands,  and  preventing  them  from  making 
active  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  thousands  in  fet- 
ters around  them,  yet  they  professed  to  hail  with 
joy,  the  day,  though  but  in  distant  prospect, 
which  would  witness  the  breaking  of  every  yoke, 
and  letting  the  oppressed  go  free.  We  are  will- 
*ing  to  hope  there  are  many,  very  many,  now  in 
the  South,  who  entertain  correct  views  ol  the  evils 
of  slavery,  and  ihe  obligation  resting  on  them  to 
strive  for  its  amelioration  and  final  removal  from 
our  country  ;  but  their  voices  are  hushed  amid  the 
outcrii's  that  attend  the  present  onslaught  on  free- 
dom, and  on  all  who  are  defending  her  cause,  or 
"pleading  for  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  ;  and  in 
the  violence  with  which  the  arrogant  pretentions 
of  the  slaveholders  are  urged,  and  the  plea  for 
justice  to  the  free  States  denounced  and  defied, 
there  is  not  found  with  many  moral  rectitude 
and  courage  sufficient  to  withstand  the  torrent  of 
evil,  or  maintain  the  ground  taken  by  them  in 
belter  days.  This  is  sorrowfully  manifested  by  the 
action  ol  the  l  ae  "  Conference  of  ihe  Methodist 
Church,  South,"  which  it  will  be  st  cn  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Journal  published,  at  New 
York,  by  that  denomination  of  professing  Chris- 
lians,  has  expunged  from  their  disciplme  the  rule 
that  prohibited  any  of  their  members  from  purchas- 
ing or  selling  any  slave  for  mere  pecuniary  profit. 

The  Methodists  are  a  numerous  body  in  the 
Southern  Slates,  and  by  their  testimony  against 
slavery,  imperlect  as  it  confessedly  was,  did  much 
towards  modifying  the  public  opinion  there  re- 
specting it.  In  an  evil  hour  they  have  made  a 
retrograde  step,  and  the  sorrowful  etlects  of  it 
will,  we  venture  to  say,  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

Southern  General  Conference. — The  Conference  ad- 
journed on  Wednesday  evening,  May  30Lh.  Ttie  ordin- 
ation of  the  bishops-elect — Messrs.  Pierce,  Early,  and 
Kavanaugh — took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th. 
On  the  morning  of  tlie  same  day  a  report  of  a  committee, 
recommending  that  the  section  on  slavery  he  expunged  from 
the  Discipline,  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  only  one 
ineral)er  being  opposed.  A  resolution  of  the  same  re- 
I)ort,  which  recommended  striking  out  the  clause  in  the 
General  Rules  which  forbids  the  "  buying  and  selling  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  intention  to  enslave 
thera,"  was  laid  on  the  table,  but  was  taken  up  on  the 
Ibllowing  day.  After  considerable  discussion  a  vote 
was  taken,  when  65  were  found  to  be  in  favour  of  strik- 
ing out,  and  42  against.  As  it  required  a  two-thirds 
vole  to  cliange  the  General  Rules,  the  resolution,  though 
it  had  a  large  majority,  was  lost.  Another  resolution 
•was  then  otlered,  declaring  that  tlic  rule  in  question  "  is 
understood  as  referring  exclusively  to  the  slave  trade  as 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States."  This  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  96  to  10.  There- 
fore the  General  Rules  of  tlic  M.  E.  Church,  South,  as 
thus  interpreted,  tolerate  any  kind  of  slave-trading 
which  is  not  "  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  Stales." 


So  numerous  have  been  the  recitals  within  the 
Inst  year  of  earthquakes  occurring  in  various 
parts  of  the  f^lobc,  that  it  reminds  us  of  the  ex- 
pression of  Cowper,  in  relation  to  their  frequency 
iu  his  time, 

"The  old  and  crazy  earth 
Has  liad  her  shaking  tits  more  frequent, 
And  foregone  her  usual  rest." 

\Vc  have  however  heard  of  none  in  the  western 
world,  in  wiiich  the  destruction  was  more  imme- 
diate or  more  general  than  in  the  awful  convul- 
sion that  laid  San  Salvador  in  ruins. 


The  following  account  of  it  we  take  from  the 
Ledger : 

The  Dreadful  Earthquake  at  San  Salvador. — Loss  of  Life. 
— A  circumstantial  account  of  the  terrible  earthquake 
which  occurred  at  San  Salvador,  on  the  16th  of  April 
last,  is  given  in  the  government  organ  of  San  Salvador, 
which  we  find  translated  in  the  New  York  Herald.  The 
work  of  destruction  was  accomplished  in  ten  seconds. 
The  population  of  the  city  is  about  25,000.  San  Salva- 
dor is  the  capitol  of  the  country  of  that  name  in  Central 
America.  It  has  suffered  greatly  in  past  times  from 
earthquakes.  Severe  ones  are  recorded  as  having  oc- 
curred in  the  years  1575,  1593,  1625,  1656,  and  1798. 
Another,  which  occurred  iti  1839,  shattered  the  city,  and 
led  the  people  to  think  of  abandoning  it.  The  volcano 
has  also,  several  times,  thrown  out  sand,  and  threatened 
general  devastation.  But  none  of  the  earthquakes  al- 
luded to  were  comparable  in  violence  with  that  now 
recorded.  The  event  has  inspired  so  profound  a  terror, 
that  the  people  do  not  propose  to  return  again  to  the 
same  site,  but  to  select  a  new  locality  for  their  capitol. 

Ruin  of  the  City  of  San  Salvador. — The  night  of  the 
16th  of  April,  1854,  will  ever  be  one  of  sad  and  bitter 
memory  for  the  people  of  Salvador.  On  that  unfortunate 
night  our  happy  and  beautiful  capital  was  made  a  heap 
of  ruins.  Movements  of  the  earth  were  felt  on  the 
morning  of  Holy  Thursday,  preceded  by  sounds  like  the 
rolling  of  heavj'  artillery  over  pavements,  and  like  dis- 
tant thunder.  The  people  were  a  little  alarmed  in  con- 
sequence of  this  phenomenon,  but  it  did  not  prevent 
them  from  meeting  in  the  churches  to  celebrate  the 
solemnities  of  the  day.  On  Saturday  all  was  quiet,  and 
confidence  was  restored.  The  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood assembled,  as  usual,  to  celebrate  the  passover. 
The  night  of  Saturday  was  tranquil,  as  was  also  the 
whole  of  Sunday.  The  heat,  it  is  true,  was  considera- 
ble, but  the  atmosphere  was  calm  and  serene.  For  the 
first  three  hours  of  the  evening  nothing  unusual  occur- 
red ;  but  at  half-past  nine  a  severe  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, occurring  without  the  usual  preliminary  noises, 
alarmed  the  whole  city.  Many  families  left  their  houses 
and  made  encampments  in  the  public  squares,  while 
others  prepared  to  pass  the  night  in  their  respective 
court-yards. 

Finally,  at  ten  minutes  to  eleven,  without  premonition 
of  any  kind,  the  earth  began  to  heave  and  tremble  with 
such  fearful  force  that  in  ten  seconds  the  entire  city  was 
prostrated.  The  crashing  of  houses  and  churches  stun- 
ned the  ears  of  the  terrified  inhabitants,  while  a  cloud 
of  dust  from  the  falling  ruins  enveloped  them  in  a  pall 
of  impenetrable  darkness.  Not  a  drop  of  water  could 
be  got  to  relieve  the  half-choked  and  suffocating,  for  the 
wells  and  fountains  were  filled  up  or  made  dry.  The 
clock  tower  of  the  Cathedral  carried  a  great  part  of  the 
edifice  with  it  in  its  fall.  The  towers  of  the  church  of 
San  Francisco  crushed  the  Episcopal  Oratory  and  part 
of  the  palace.  The  church  of  Santo  Domingo  was 
buried  beneath  its  towers,  and  the  college  of  the  As- 
sumption was  entirely  ruined.  The  new  and  beautiful 
edifice  of  the  University  was  demolished.  The  Church 
of  the  Merced  separated  in  the  centre,  and  its  walls  fell 
outward  to  the  ground.  Of  the  private  houses  a  few 
were  left  standing,  but  all  were  rendered  uninhabitable. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  walls  left  standing  are 
old  ones  ;  all  those  of  modern  construction  have  fallen. 
The  public  edifices  of  the  government  and  citj'  shared 
the  common  destruction. 

The  devastation  was  effected,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
first  ten  seconds  ;  for  although  the  succeeding  shocks 
were  tremendous  and  accompanied  by  fearful  rumblings 
beneath  our  feet,  they  had  comparatively  trifling  results, 
for  the  reason  that  the  first  had  left  but  little  for  their 
ravages. 

Solemn  and  terrible  was  the  picture  presented  on  that 
dark,  funereal  night,  of  a  whole  people  clustering  iu  the 
plazas,  and  on  their  knees  crying  with  loud  voices  to 
heaven  for  mercy,  or  in  agonizing  accents  calling  for 
their  children  and  friends,  whom  they  believed  to  be 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  I  A  heaven  opaque  and  omi- 
nous ;  a  movement  of  the  earth  rapid  and  unequal, 
causing  a  terror  indescribable  ;  an  intense  sulphurous 
odour  filling  the  atmosphere,  and  indicating  au  ap- 
jiroaching  eruption  of  the  volcano  ;  streets  filled  with 
ruins  or  overhung  by  threatening  walls  ;  a  suffocating 
cloud  of  dust  almost  rendering  respiration  impossible. 
Such  was  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  unhappy  city 
on  that  mcmoraldc  and  awful  night. 

A  hundred  boys  were  sliut  up  in  tlie  college,  many 
invalids  crowded  the  hospitals,  and  the  barracks  were 
full  of  soldiers.  The  sense  of  tlie  catastrophe  which 
must  have  befallen  them  gave  i)oignancy  to  the  first 
moments  of  reflection  after  the  earthquake  was  over. 
It  was  believed  that  the  at  least  a  fourth  part  of  the  in- 
habitants had  been  buried  beneath  the  ruins.  The 


members  of  the  government,  however,  hastened  to  a 
certain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  extent  of  the  cata 
trophe,  and  to  quiet  the  public  mind.  It  was  found  th 
the  loss  of  life  had  been  much  less  than  was  suppos( 
and  it  now  appears  probable  that  the  number  of  tl 
killed  will  not  exceed  one  hundred,  and  of  woundi 
fifty.  Among  the  latter  is  the  Bishop,  who  received 
severe  blow  on  the  head  ;  the  late  President,  Sefi 
Duenas ;  a  daughter  of  the  President,  and  the  wife 
the  Secretary  of  the  Legislative  Chambers — the  latt 
severely. 

The  movements  of  the  earth  still  continue,  wi 
strong  shocks,  and  the  people,  fearing  a  general  sws 
lowing  up  of  the  site  of  the  city,  or  that  it  may  I 
buried  under  some  sudden  eruption  of  the  volcano,  a 
hastening  away. 

  W 

ITEMS  OF  NEWS, 

UNITED  STATES.— The  Grand  "Pacific  Railro! 
Company"  of  New  York  appears  to  be  a  great  ches 
Nominally  nearly  one  hundred  million  dollars  have  bet 
subscribed  to  the  stock,  really  the  whole  property  of  a 
the  subscribers  would  scarcely  reach  one  million,  oi 
mill  on  a  hundred  dollars  subscribed,  has  been  paid  i 

Wheat  crop  in  Indiana  is  suffering  from  fly  ;  in.  Mi 
souri  the  crop  is  excellent.  Wheat  harvest  is  over : 
part  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  new  grain  is  already  :' 
large  quantities  coming  northward  for  a  market.  Morse 
Patent  for  the  Telegraph  has  been  extended  for  sevti 
years.  | 

Pennsylvania. — Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  17 
The  new  Mayor  has  prohibited  by  proclamation  tl 
keeping  taverns  open  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  ar 
declaring  his  intention  to  enforce  ancient  laws  against  tl 
selling  of  spirits,  segars,  &c.,  on  that  day.  In  consequent 
the  city  was  unusually  quiet  on  the  18th.  The  propri 
tors  of  two  or  three  hotels,  and  of  a  few  taverns  and  sms 
shops,  have  been  arrested  and  bound  over  for  violatii 
the  ordinance. — But  little  sale  for  flour.  The  mark( 
depressed,  but  prices  have  not  given  way  much.  Be 
has  fallen  in  all  the  Eastern  cities.  Money  scarce,  at 
of  course  stocks  are  low. 

New  For*.— Deaths  in  the  city  last  week,  429; 
these  57  were  from  Cholera,    Number  of  deaths,  fro 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  this  time,  11,022  ;  to  tl 
same  period  last  year,  8,500.    An  increase  of  deaths 
about  30  per  cent.;  the  increase  of  population  is  fro 
8  to  10  per  cent. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  Fourth  mo.  14th  of  W.  B.  Oliver,  for  Avis  Kee 
$  2,  vol.  26  ;  for  Nathan  Breed,  $2,  vol.  26;  for  Phil 
Chase,  $4,  vols.  26  &  27. 

Married,  on  the  15th  instant,  at  Friends'  Meetini 
House,  Parkersville,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Charles 
Allem,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Martha  D.,  daughter  of  Wi 
Ham  and  Phebe  W.  House,   of  Pocopson  townshi 
Chester  county. 


Died,  on  the  3d  instant,  of  pulmonary  consumptio 
Josiah  Leeds,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age.  He  bore  tl 
sufferings  of  a  lingering  illness  with  much  patience  ai 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  For  some  months  pr 
vious  to  his  decease,  he  had  given  up  all  expectation 
recovery,  and  spoke  with  entire  composure  of  the  a 
proaching  event.  A  day  or  two  before  his  close,  beii 
asked  if  he  wished  anything,  he  answered,  "  No  ;  nothii 
but  a  little  more  patience  and  strength  to  carry  D 
through,  for  which  I  must  look  to  my  heavenly  Father 
Growing  gradually  weaker,  he  quietly  passed  awa 
leaving  to  his  surviving  family  and  friends  the  consolii 
belief,  that  their  loss  is  his  gain. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  instant,  in  the  74 

year  of  her  age,  Ann  E.  Jenks,  a  member  of  the  Month 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 


INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

The  Committee  for  the  Civilization  and  Iraprov 
ment  oC  the  Indian  natives,  are  desirous  of  engaging 
Friend  and  his  wife  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  farm  ai 
family  at  the  Boarding-school  at  Tuncssassah.  Also 
suitable  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  School.  r 

Application  may  bo  made  to  Joseph  Elkinton,  N| 
377  South  Second  street;  Thomas  Evans,  No  180  Arc 
street.  J 

Philada.,  Fifth  mo.  31st,  1854. 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

JOHN  HOWARD. 

(Concluded  from  page  322.) 

In  tracing  the  other  London  haunts  of  Howard, 
ve  must  plunge  into  the  prison  world  of  the  last 
lenlury.    Elsewhere  in  the  metropolis,  what  we 
[now  of  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  is  next  to  no- 
hing.    It  is  a  wonderful  progress  we  have  to 
nake,as  we  follow  this  illustrious  individual  in  his 
;ircumnavigation  of  charity,  "  not  to  survey  the 
umptuousness  of  palaces-  or  the  slaleliness  of 
empies,  not  to  make  accurate  measurements  of 
he  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a 
cale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern  art,  not  to  collect 
nedals  or  collate  manuscripts;  but  to  dive  into 
he  depths  of  dungeons,  to  plunge  into  the  infec- 
ion  of  hospitals,  to  survey  ihe  mansions  of  sor- 
ow  and  pain,  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions 
>f  misery,  depression  and  contempt,  to  remember 
to  he  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit 
Pi  he  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  the  dis- 
resses  of  all  men."    The  augean  stable  which 
leFcules  undertook  to  cleanse  is  no  una[)t  symbol 
the  dens  of  corruption,  tyranny,  cruelty,  and 
!e,  which  Howard  resolved  to  purify  and  trans- 
m,  when  he  entered  on  his  great  work  of  prison 
brmaiion.    In  his  book  on  prisons,  he  gives  the 
ult  of  his  earlier  visits  to  those  in  London  ;  and 
m  that  source,  aided  by  kindred  documents,  we 
ive  the  materials  of  what  for  the  most  part  will 
m  the  rest  of  this  paper.    The  following  pas- 
es have  a  graphic  character  about  them,  and 
ble  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  philanthropist 
ile  engaged  in  his  errands  of  mercy: — "At 
Ich  visit  1  entered  every  room,  cell,  and  dun- 
geon, with  a  memorandum-book  in  my  hand,  in 
ich  I  noted  particulars  on  the  spot."    "  I  have 
[en  frequently  asked  what  precautions  I  use  to 
reserve  myself  from  infection  in  the  prisons  and 
lospitals  which  I  visit.    I  here  answer,  next  to 
lie  free  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Author  of  my 
eing,  temperance  and  cleanliness  are  my  pre- 
ervatives.    Trusting  in  divine  providence,  and 
«lieving  myself  in  the  way  of  my  duty,  I  visit 
he  most  noxious  cells  ;  and  while  thus  employed, 
^^^j^  fear  no  evil.    I  never  enter  an  hospital  or  pri- 
l^jil  |la  before  breakfast,  and  in  an  offensive  room  1 
AW  eldom  draw  my  breath  deeply." 

,  A  general  description  of  the  London  prisons  by 
loward,  gives  a  fearful  idea  of  the  neglect  of  dis- 
ipline  which  prevailed  when  he  began  his  re- 
learches.  The  statistics  which  Howard  supplies 
elative  to  the  prison  world  of  London,  afford  ter 
Sble  insight  into  the  miseries  experienced  by  the 
tsttiit  taptives, 
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Newgate  was  rebuilt  between  1778  and  1780. 
As  then  erected,  and  as  it  still  remains,  it  presents 
a  great  improvement  upon  its  predecessor ;  but, 
as  Howard  observed,  it  is  far  from  being  a  model, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
the  gaol  fever  broke  out  there,  which  he  predicted 
would  be  the  result  of  its  defective  and  faulty  ar- 
rangements. One  shudders  on  entering  the  con- 
demned cells  which  Howard  opens  for  our  inspec- 
tion. There  are  upon  each  of  the  three  floors  five, 
all  vaulted.  The  strong  stone-wall  is  lined  all 
round  with  planks  studded  wiih  broad-headed 
nails ;  and  such  is  the  aspect  of  those  darksome, 
solitary  abodes,  that  criminals,  before  unmoved, 
have  been  struck  with  horror,  and  have  shed  tears 
on  entering  them.  Fifteen  condemned  cells  hap- 
pily  appear  to  us,  now  that  the  criminal  law  has 
been  reformed,  a  most  unnecessary  provision  ;  but 
alas  !  when  Howard  wrote,  they  seemed  not  more 
than  to  suffice  for  the  demand  which  was  created 
by  the  Draconic  severity  of  the  judicial  code.  In 
twelve  years  467  executions  took  place  in  London, 
including  two  by  burning,  the  two  culprits  being 
women,  one  condemned  for  murder,  the  other  for 
coining. 

The  hardened  criminal  and  the  juvenile  offender 
were  closely  associated,  and  il'  the  latter  resisted 
his  initiation  into  the  mystery  of  the  prison-house, 
he  underwent  a  mock  trial  by  some  impudent 
offender,  who  assumed  the  office  of  judge,  and 
tied  a  knotted  towel  on  his  head  to  imitate  a  wig. 
Prisoners  were  requested  to  pay  "garnish,"  as 
contributions  to  riotous  entertainments  were  called, 
and  the  miserable  creature  who  had  no  money 
was  stripped  of  his  clothes,  in  discharge  of  the 
villanous  demand. 

A  singular  relic  of  the  ancient  administration 
of  torture  is  mentioned  by  Howard  as  continuing 
in  a  form  which  was  observed  in  his  time.  When 
prisoners  capitally  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey 
were  brought  up  to  receive  sentence,  and  the 
judge  asked,  "What  have  you  to  say  why  judg- 
ment of  death  and  execution  should  not  be  award- 
ed against  you  the  executioner  slipped  a  whip- 
cord noose  about  the  thumbs. 

The  Fleet  Prison  stood  not  far  off  Newgate, 
and  there  the  philanthropist  discloses  some  start- 
ling scenes  of  disorder.  "  They  play  in  the  court- 
yard at  skittles,  mississippi,  fives,  tennis,  etc. ;  and 
not  only  the  prisoners,  lor  I  saw  among  them 
several  butchers  and  others  from  the  market,,  who 
are  admitted  here  as  at  another  public  house.  The 
same  may  be  seen  in  many  other  prisons  where 
the  gaoler  keeps  or  lets  the  tap.  Besides  the  in- 
convenience of  this  to  prisoners,  the  frequenting  a 
prison  lessens  the  dread  of  being  confined  in  one. 
On  Monday  night  there  was  a  wine  club,  on 
Thursday  night  a  beer  club,  each  lasting  usually 
till  one  or  two  in  the  morning.  I  need  not  say 
how  much  riot  they  occasion  ;  how  the  sober  pri- 
soners and  those  that  are  sick  are  annoyed  by 
them." 

We  are  next  conducted  to  New  Ludgate,  in 
Bishopsgate  street,  a  prison  for  debtors,  free  of 
the  city,  and  for  clergymen,  proctors,  and  attor- 
neys. The  common  side  debtors  are  in  two  large 
garrets,  the  forest  and  dock,  which  have  no  fire- 
places.   The  prison  is  out  of  repair,  the  walls  and 


ceilings  very  blnck,  being  never  white-washed. 
There  is  no  infirmary,  no  bath.  It  was  in  refer- 
ence to  this  debtors'  prison,  that  the  Spectator 
says  :  "  Passing  under  Ludgate  the  other  day,  I 
heard  a  voice  bawling  lor  charity,  which  I  thought 
I  had  somewhere  heard  before.  Coming  near  to 
the  gate,  the  prisoner  called  me  by  my  name,  and 
desired  I  would  throw  something  into  the  box." 
Happily  it  is  all  now  swept  away,  and  so  is  the 
Poultry  compter,  with  regard  to  which  Howard 
remarks  :  "  At  the  roof  of  the  prison  are  spacious 
leads,  on  which  the  master's  side  debtors  are 
sometimes  allowed  to  walk,  but  then  the  keeper 
is  with  them,  for  the  leads  communicate  with  the 
adjoining  hou.ses,  one  of  which  affords  a  ready 
escape  from  so  close  a  prison  in  case  of  fire." 
From  this  specimen  of  heedlessness  about  the  se- 
curity of  the  prisoners,  Howard  next  fakes  us  to 
the  Wood  street  compter,  where  all  are  kept  secure 
enough  ;  there  we  are  shown  a  room  about  35 
leet  by  18,  with  23  beds  ranged  round  the  walls, 
on  three  tiers  of  shelves.  At  one  of  his  visits,  he 
informs  us,  there  were  in  this  room  thirty-nine 
debtors,  seven  of  ihcm  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. 'l"he  room  was  swarming  with  bugs.  There 
was  a  chapel  in  the  ci'urt,  and  under  it  a  tap. 
room  ;  within  the  unwholesome  precincts  of  this 
place,  eleven  prisoners'diod  in  1773. 

We  pass  on  next  to  Bridewell,  where  there  was 
no  court,  and  fresh  air  could  be  obtained  only  by 
means  of  a  hand-ventilator,  with  a  tabe  to  each 
room  of  the  women's  ward.  It  enjoyed  a  privi- 
lege peculiar  to  itself,  that  of  having  an  allowance 
of  rye  straw  once  a  moitth.  "  No  other  prison  in 
London,"  says  Howard,  "  has  any  straw  or  bed- 
ding." In  the  new  prison,  Clerkenwell,  our  re- 
former notices  some  commendable  arrangements,* 
but  condemned  certain  cabins  or  cupboards,  five 
in  number,  only  10  feet  by  5  in  measurement, 
each  with  a  barrack-bed  for  two  prisoners:  mise- 
rably close  and  unwholesome  cells,  having  no  air 
but  from  grates  over  the  doors  into  the  gallery. 
On  visiting  the  Clerkenwell  Bridewell  in  1777,  he 
found  thirty  convicts,  committed  for  a  term  of 
years.  Some  of  these,  and  others  besides,  were 
sick,  and  complained  of  their  feet,  which  were 
actually  turned  black.  In  1783  five  were  ill,  one 
was  dying  with  little  or  no  covering  on,  and  in 
another  room  one  was  laid  out  dead.  In  the  wo- 
men's sick  ward,  twelve  were  lying  in  their 
clothes  on  the  barrack-bedstead  and  on  the  floor 
without  any  bedding  whatever.  In  this  strange 
tour  about  London,  which,  in  proportion  as  the 
scenes  described  shock  our  sensibilities,  must  have 
been  to  our  philanthropist  a  series  of  tortures,  we 
arrive  next  at  Whitechapel  prison,  which  presents 
nothing  noteworthy,  except  the  fact  of  the  debtors 
hanging  out  a  begging-box  from  a  little  closet  in 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  attending  to  it. each  in 
turn.  It  brought  in  only  a  few  pence  daily,  of 
which  pittance  none  partook  but  those  who  on 
entrance  paid  the  keeper  half  a  crown,  and  trea,ted 
the  prisoners  with  half  a  gallon  of  beer.  We  has- 
ten by  the  Tower  Hamlets'  Gaol,  in  Well-close 
Square,  and  St.  Catharine's  Gaol,  which  Howard, 
though  he  had  visited  them  repeatedly,  only  briefly 
notices  ,  nor  can  we  tarry  at  the  Savoy,  with  its 
military  guard-rooms,  where  the  philanthropist 
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had  seen  many  sick  of  the  gaol  distemper,  but 
where  he  afterwards  found  a  decided  improvement 
in  heahh,  ouing  to  better  sanitary  regulaiions. 
We  must,  however,  relate  a  striking  incident 
which  will  ever  associate  wiili  the  history  of  the 
Savoy,  the  remembrance  of  Howard's  amazing 
personal  courage  and  influence  over  prisoners. 
During  an  alarming  riot  there,  the  men  confined 
had  killed  two  of  iheir  keepers,  and  no  person 
dared  to  approach  them,  until  the  intrepid  pliilan- 
ihropist  undertook  to  do  so.  Gaolers  and  friends 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  liim  ;  but  in  he  went 
among  two  horrid  ruflians,  whose  savage  spirits 
he  so  completely  subdued  by  his  persuasions,  that 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  quietly  conducted 
back  to  their  ceils.  At  Tothill  Fields,  Bridewell, 
he  informs  us,  the  prisoners  washed  their  hands 
and  faces  every  morning,  before  they  came  for 
their  allowance,  a  practice  that  must  have  been 
very  grateful  to  liim,  for  he  ever  enforced  the 
strictest  cleanliness  on  those  over  whom  he  had 
any  control  ;  and  we  remember  hearing  from  an 
old  man,  who  lived  at  Cardington,  how  he  would 
notice  and  reward  the  children  whose  hands  were 
clean  ;  and  that  he'once  said  to  a  cottager  who 
was  not  over-fond  of  selAablution,  "John  Basset, 
go  home  and  wash  your  hands,  or  no  dinner.'' 
Howard  describes  Westminster  Gate-house  as 
empty,  but  the  King's  Bench,  Southwark,  as  full 
to  overflowing.  It  was  so  crowded  in  the  summer 
of  1776,  that  a  prisoner  paid  five  shillings  a-vveek 
for  half  a  bed,  and  many  lay  in  the  chapel.  The 
debtors,  with  their  families,  two-thirds  of  whom 
were  within  the  prison  walls,  amounted  to  a  popu- 
lation of  1004. 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  i]\e  London  prisons,  the 
Marshalsea  was  the  worst,  where  debtors  and 
pirates  were  huddled  together  in  da/k  narrow 
rooms,  four  men  in  each,  sleeping  in  two  beds. 
The  tap-room  was  let  to  a  prisoner,  and  there  the 
inmates  of  the  place,  at  limes,  slept  on  the  floor; 
and  to  show  the  habits  of  drinking  which  prevail- 
ed, it  is  suflicient  to  repeat  a  statement  by  Howard, 
that  one  Sunday  GOO  pots  of  beer  were  brought 
in  from  a  neighbouring  public  house,  because  the 
prisoners  did  not  like  the  beverage  supplied  by 
the  tapster  within  tlie  walls.  The  spot  where  we 
close  this  melancholy  ratnble,  amidst  the  scenes 
of  prison  life  three-quarters  of  a  century  since,  is 
the  Borough  Compter,  the  last  place  of  confine- 
ment of  the  w  iiole  number  in  London  which  How- 
ard describes.  It  was  out  of  re[)air  and  ruinous, 
liad  no  infirmary  and  no  bedding,  while  most  of 
the  ininales  were  poor  creatures  from  the  court  ol 
conscience,  who  lay  there  till  their  debts  were 
paid. 

It  is  dreary  enough  to  pursue  this  pilrimagc 
from  prison  to  prison  ;  but  it  is  instructive  as  an 
illustration  of  the  fallen  stale  of  humanity.  Where 
but  in  a  world  where  things  are  sadly  out  of  order, 
and  the  relations  of  the  creature  to  the  Cicator 
are  disturbed,  could  such  flagrant  abuses  prevail 
under  the  colour  of  jioliiical  justice  ?  Nor  can  we 
Jielp  congra:ulaling  our  country,  and  blessing  the 
God  of  nations,  for  the  improved  slate  of  things 
existing  in  our  prisons  at  the  present  day,  mainly 
ihrougli  the  in^,lrnmentalily  of  him  whose  shadow 
wo  have  bei  n  following.  It  was  a  Iriincndous 
strong-hold  of  iniquity  liiat  he  dared  to  assault, 
enough  to  make  liie  courage  quail  in  even  a  ijraver 
Jiearl  by  nature  than  his  own  ;  but  sustained  by 
help  from  heaven  lie  nobly  curried  through  iiis 
mission,  and  crowned  it  wuh  a  success  wiiich,  if 
not  complete,  was  signal.  His  life  was  a  truly 
tarnest  one,  a  ballle  with  wrong,  and  an  errand 
of  ricliest  mercy.  'Tis  pleasant  to  follow  poets 
and  painters  through  their  career  of  elegant  lite- 
rature and  art ;  but  we  fuel  ourselves  lo  be  in  a 


far  diflerent  presence,  one  that  gives  us  inspiring 
and  solemn  views  of  human  duly,  as  we  track  the 
footsteps  of  John  Howard.  He  has  something 
more  serious  to  do  than  to  gather  flowers  and 
echo  back  nature's  sweet  music;  he  has  to  tram- 
ple on  serpents,  to  rend  asunder  chains,  and 
to  let  rays  of  light  and  love  into  the  cells  of  the 
captive.  Appropriate  is  the  siatue  to  him  in  St. 
Paul's,  with  huge  iron  manacles  and  fetters  under- 
foot, and  a  great  key  in  his  hand.  But,  after  all, 
Howard  only  walked  at  a  humble  distance  in  the 
footsteps  of  him  whom  the  Hebrew  Seer  described 
as  binding  up  the  broken-hearted,  proclaiming 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison-doors  to  them  that  were  bound.  Howard's 
benevolence  was  but  a  reflecled  beam  of  his,  who 
gave  himself  for  the  redemption  of  our  race  out  of 
a  bondage  worse  than  that  of  English  or  even 
Algerian  gaols.  His  beneficent  course  was  only 
an  outgrowih  of  the  gospol  he  embraced.  Ah  ! 
reader,  do  you  really  believe  this  gospel?  do  you 
love  its  compassionate  Author  1  and  are  you  striv- 
ing after  his  likeness? 

The  story  of  Howard's  personal  exploits  almost 
exhausts  our  store  of  London  associations  in  con- 
nection with  his  name.  We  remember  only  one 
more,  of  a  very  diflerent  character  from  the  fore- 
going. With  this  we  must  close  our  paper.  Great 
Ormond-street  has  been  the  residence  of  several 
celebrities.  There  lived  Hicks,  the  learned  author 
of  the  Thesaurus;  there  lived  Dr.  Mead,  and 
Dr.  Stukely,  and  Dr.  Hawkesworth  ;  there  too 
lived  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  when  he  was 
robbed  of  the  great  seal  by  a  gang  of  house- 
breakers ;  and  there  too,  for  a  little  while,  Howard 
took  up  his  London  abode,  in  a  house  left  him  by 
his  sister.  While  there,  a  female  of  rather  for- 
bidding appearance  made  repeated  ineffectual 
attempts  to  see  the  philanthropist.  At  last  she 
succeeded,  and  gained  admittance  to  the  library. 
He  thought,  from  the  visitor's  look,  that  one  of 
the  other  sex  was  come  to  him  disguised,  with 
some  evil  intent.  So  he  rung  the  bell  and  inti- 
mated a  wish  that  the  servant  should  remain  in 
the  room.  But  it  was  quite  needless;  for  the 
stranger  turned  out  to  be  a  real  woman,  but  a 
rather  enthusiastic  worshipper:  for  she  first  pour- 
ed Ibrih  a  flood  of  extravagant  compliments,  and 
then  took  her  leave,  declarmg  that,  alter  having 
seen  the  man  she  so  much  admired,  she  could  go 
home  and  die  in  peace. 


ADDRESS  TO  CHRISTENDOM. 
Oh,  Christendom  !  believe,  receive  and  apply 
Christ  rightly  ;  this  is  of  absolute  necessity  that 
thy  soul  may  live  forever  with  him.  Ho  told  the 
Jews,  "  if  ye  believe  not  that  1  am  he,' ye  shall 
die  in  your  sins,  and  whilher  I  go  ye  cannot 
come."  And  because  they  believed  him  not,  they 
did  not  receive  him,  nor  any  benefit  by  him  ;  but 
they  that  bilievcd  him,  received  him;  "and  as 
many  as  received  him,"  his  beloved  discijjle  tells 
us,  "to  them  gave  he  power  lo  become  the  sons 
of  God,  which  are  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God."  That  is,  who  are  not  the  children  of  God 
after  the  fashions,  prescriptions  and  traditions  of 
men,  that  call  ihetnselves  his  church  and  |)eople, 
w  hicii  is  not  alter  the  will  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
the  invenlion  of  carnal  man,  unacquainted  with 
the  ri'gonerulion  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  of  God  ;  that  is,  according  to  his  >vill,and  the 
working  and  sanclificalion  ol' his  Spirit  and  Word 
of  life  in  them.  And  such  wtre  ever  well  versed 
in  the  right  application  of  Christ ;  for  he  was 
made  to  them  mdeed  propilation,  reconciliation, 
salvation,  righieousness,  redemption  and  justilica- 
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tion.  So  unless  thou  believest  that  he  that  stands 
at  the  door  of  thy  heart  and  knocks,  and  sets  thy 
sins  in  order  before  thee,  and  calls  thee  to  repent- 
ance, be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  thou  wilt  die  in 
thy  sins,  and  where  he  is  gone,  thou  wilt  nevei 
come.  For  if  thou  believest  not  in  him,  it  is  im 
possible  that  he  should  do  thee  good,  or  effect  thj 
salvation  ;  Christ  works  not  against  faith,  but  by' 
it.  It  is  said  of  old,  he  did  not  many  mightj 
works  in  some  places,  because  the  people  believec 
not-in  him.  Il'thou  truly  believest  in  him,  thim 
ear  will  be  attentive  to  his  voice  in  thee,  and  the 
door  of  thine  heart  open  to  his  knocks.  Thoi 
wilt  yield  to  the  discoveries  of  his  light,  and  the' 
teachings  of  his  grace  will  be  very  dear  to  thee, 
It  is  the  nature  of  true  faith  to  beget  an  holj 
fear  of  ofRsding  God,  a  deep  reverence  to  hii 
precepts,  and  a  most  tender  regard  to  the  ii 
testimony  of  his  Spirit,  as  that  by  which  his  chil 
dren,  in  all  ages,  have  been  safely  led  to  glory 
For  as  they  that  truly  believe,  receive  Christ  it 
all  his  tenders  to  the  soul,  so,  as  true  it  is,  tha 
those  who  receive  him  thus,  with  him,  receivi 
power  lo  become  the  sons  of  God  ;  that  is 
inward  force  and  ability  to  do  whatever  he  re 
quires  ;  strength  to  mortify  their  lusts,  centre 
their  aflfections,  resist  evil  motions,  deny  thfim 
selves,  and  overcome  ihe  world  in  its  most  entic 
ing  appearances.  This  is  the  life  of  the  blesseii', 
cross  of  Christ,  and  what  thou,  O  man,  must  tak 
up,  if  thou  iutendest  to  be  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
Nor  canst  thou  be  said  to  receive  Christ,  or  believ 
in  him,  whilst  thou  rejectest  his  cross.  For  a 
the  receiving  of  Christ  is  the  means  appointed  c 
God  to  salvation,  so  bearing  the  daily  cross  afte 
him  is  the  only  true  testimony  of  receiving  him 
and  therefore  it  is  enjoined  by  him,  as  the  grea 
token  of  discipleship.  "  If  any  man  will  com 
afler  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cros 
daily,  and  follow  me." — Luke  ix.  23. — Fenn. 
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The  Cashmere  Goat. — The  editor  oflheFarme 
and  Planter  says  :  This  goat,  which  has  recent! 
been  introduced  into  the  United  States  from  Tui 
key,  by  Dr.  Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  is  of  lai 
ger  size  than  our  common  goat,  is  as  easily  kep 
and  by  this  experiment  is  proven  to  be  admirabl 
adapted  to  our  climate.  Its  great  excellence  i: 
that  instead  of  a  coat  of  hair,  it  has  a  fleece  of  fir 
silky  appearance,  from  four  to  six  inches  long  i 
one  year's  growth.  It  is  from  the  fleece  of  this  go! 
the  celebrated  Cashmere  shawls  from  China  arjl 
made.  Besides  its  beautiful  and  silky  appearanci' 
textures  made  from  the  fleece  of  this  goat  out\\'e; 
all  known  substances.  Stocks  made  of  it  lia\ 
been  worn  six  winters  without  material  injurn  i 
They  fan  be  shorn  annually,  and  the  averafk 
weight  of  each  fleece  is  about  four  pounds,  somi 
times  weighing  as  much  as  seven  pounds,  bein 
equal  in  value  to  the  united  fleeces  of  about  sixtee 
Merino  sheep  annually.  Dr.  Davis  considers  thei 
so  well  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  so  valuab! 
that  he  refuses  to  sell  full  blood  ewes  at  all,  b( 
sells  the  bucks  from  $100  to  $200  each.  He 
very  liberal,  however,  and  has  given  several 
his  friends. 


U/iglish  orders  for  Avierican  Ships. — The  Li' 
erpool  Courier  o(  May  I'iih  says  :  "  Capt.  M'Kaj 
brother  of  the  celebrated  ship  builder,  lakes  his  d( 
parture  in  the  steamer  'America,'  for  Boston,  th' 
afternoon.  Since  his  arrival  here  in  the  'Ligh 
ning,'  he  has  made  afrangements  for  his  broth* 
to  build  for  different  Liverpool  houses  nearl 
£200,000  worth  of  shipping — a  pretty  good  i 
cimen  of  the  business-habits  of  the  cutcrprisiiJR 
Yankee." 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

FOX  ilND  WUITEHEAD. 
When  a  collection  of  the  epistles,  written  by 
3eorge  Fox,  was  about  to  be  published,  George 
Whitehead,  who  had  been  his  cotemporary  many 
Shears,  wrote  an  epistle  by  way  of  preface  to  the 
work.  From  the  very  intimate  knowledge  he  had 
Df  that  eminent  man,  the  character  which  he 
iives,.  and  the  account  of  his  labours  and  his 
hristian  faith,  are  instructive,  and  worth  being 
known  by  his  successors  in  religious  profession. 
The  more  we  are  acquainted  with  the  founders  of 
the  Society,  the  more  we  shall  discover  the  sound- 
ness of  their  reJ^igious  principles,  and  the  honesty 
and  undoubting  firmness  with  which  they  believed 
and  proclaimed  them  as  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  shall  never  fall  to  the  ground, 
but  continue  to  spread  and  finally  to  prevail  over 
all  opposition.  He  says,  "  The  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  the  author's  style  is  not  to  be  des- 
[pised,  he  being  more  in  life  and  substance  than 
in  the  wisdom  of  words,  or  eloquence  of  speech. 
lAnd  the  Lord  being  pleased  to  make  great  use  of 
him,  and  to  do  great  things  by  him,  for  his  name, 
and  Seed's  sake,  of  which  there  yet  remains 
clouds  of  witnesses,  even  to  that  divine  power,  and 
[hidden  wisdom  of  God,  in  the  mysiery  of  Chrisi, 
which  was  with  him,  and  supported  him,  and  lifted 
up  his  head  through  many  great  fights  of  afHiction 
and  trials. 

By  our  long  and  frequent  conversation,  know- 
ledge and  intimacy,  together  with  his  living  and 
revived  testimonies,  his  godly  care  and  zeal  for 
Truth's  honour  and  prosperity,  I  have  deeply 
read  and  known  the  author,  his  unfeiened  love, 
mnocency  and  mtegrity  in  the  blessed  living 
Truth,  whose  Christian  care  among  many  other 
things  relating  to  the  churches  of  Christ,  the 
union,  good  order  and  discipline  thereof,  greatly 
was,  that  no  offence  in  any  thing  might  be  given  ; 
that  the  ministry  might  not  be  blamed ;  well 
knowing  what  trials  and  proofs  attended  Christ's 
ministers  and  ministry  in  these  latter  days,  in 
some  degree,  as  in  the  primitive  Christians' 
times  ;  namely,  that  he,  with  many  others  in  his 
day,  approved  himself  and  themselves  as  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  in  much  patience,  in  deep 
afflictions,  in  necessities,  in  distresses,  and  some 
in  stripes  and  cruel  beatings,  in  prisons,  in  tumulis, 
in  labours,  by  watchings  ;  by  fastings,  by  purity, 
by  knowledge,  by  long-suffering,  by  kindness,  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  unfeigned,  by  the  word 
of  Truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by  the  armour  of 
righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
by  honour  and  dishonour,  by  evil  report  and  good 
report,  as  deceivers  and  yet  true;  in  which  proofs 
of  God's  ministers,  this,  his  ancient  servant,  had 
a  deep  share,  and  the  true  root  of  the  matter  was 
•in  him,  far  beyond  his  expressions." 

Though  many  false  predictions,  prophecies  and 
cruel  threats  were  early  breathed  out  by  [>ersecutors 
and  envious  spirits  against  him,  and  his  friends 
and  brethren,  whom  he  unfeignedly  loved,  and 
'  against  his  and  our  holy  profession,  way  and  tes- 
timony, as  if  in  a  very  short  time  all  would  come  to 
nought,  and  he  laid  waste,  yet  they  have  all  been 
disappointed,  and  proved  false  ;  and  his  Chris- 
tian living  testimony  and  work  further,  manifest 
to  be  of  God,  and  not  of  man,  nor  of  the  will  oj 
man  ;  for  Truth  that  is  strongest  of  all,  hath  still 
prevailed  and  must  prevail.  And  though  the 
memory  of  our  decefised  brother  and  faithful 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ  be  still  greatly  reviled, 
and  he  most  grossly  defamed  by  some  implacable 
adversaries  and  hardened  apostates,  who  could  not 
obtain  their  evil  ends  and  destructive  designs 
against  him  in  his  lifetime,  yet  his  memory  is 
truly  precious  to  many  thousands,  who  truly  fear 


God  and  love  his  Truth,  who  have  a  true  inward 
sense,  that  such  a  divine  power  and  providence 
attended  him  in  his  innocent  Christian  testimony, 
ministry,  labours  and  sutlerings,  that  the  devil 
and  all  persecuting  agents  could  never  stop  nor 
frvstrate  his  testimony  or  service,  in  turning  many 
to  righteousness,  even  from  darkness  unto  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan,  unto  God. 

"  In  many  of  the  epistles  he  often  mentions  the 
Seed,  the  life,  the  power  of  God,  and  the  like; 
whereby  he  intends  no  other  than  what  the  Holy 
Scriptures  testify  of  Christ ;  which  we  know  he 
truly  loved  and  esteemed,  and  was  often  conver- 
sant in  reading  them,  and  had  an  excellent  me- 
mory, and  spiritual  sense  thereof  given  him  of 
the  Lord.  By  the  pure,  holy  Seed,  he  meant  and 
declared  Christ,  ihe  promised  Seed,  wherein  all 
the  promises  of  God  are  yea  and  amen.  And  as 
Christ  is  the  Word  of  God,  the  Word  of  Life,  the 
Word  of  faith,  he  is  that  immortal  and  incorrup- 
tible Seed,  of  which  all  true  and  spiritual  believers 
and  children  of  the  light  are  beg(jtten  to  God  and 
born  again  ;  and  which  Seed  or  Word  of  eternal 
life  abideth  in  him  that  is  born  of  God,  and  sinneth 
not  because  thereof.  And  as  the  generation  of 
God  and  children  of  his  kingdom,  and  of  the  pro- 
mise, are  called  the  good  seed,  and  counted  foi 
the  seed,  being  born  of  that  incorruptible  Seed  or 
Word  of  life,  which  endureth  forever;  being  that 
blessed  Seed  and  holy  generation,  which  was  fore- 
told Christ  should  see,  and  for  which  the  travail 
of  his  soul  was. — 1  Pet.  i.  23,  15:  Isa,  53. 

"  This  our  deceased  friend  and  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ  truly  testified  of  Him  in  all  respects,  both 
as  come  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  Spirit  ;  bcjth  as 
Christ  was  and  is  our  only  Mediator  and  Advo- 
cate, and  as  he  was  and  is  God  over  all,  blessed 
forever;  whom  he  so  dearly  loved  and  honoured, 
that  he  often  offered  up  his  life,  and  deeply  suffer- 
ed for  Him;  and  that  in  dear  and  constant  love 
to  his  seed,  that  a  holy  generation  might  be  raised, 
strengthened  and  increased  in  the  earth  among 
the  children  of  men.  His  knowledge  and  minis- 
try of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  after  the 
Spirit,  in  lile  and  power,  did  no  ways  imply  any 
lessening  of  the  dignity  or  glory  of  Christ,  nor 
any  defect  of  faith  or  love  to  Christ,  as  he  came 
and  suffered  in  the  flesh  for  mankind,  as  some 
adversaries  have  injuriously  misrepresented  and 
aspersed  him.  For  he  highly  esteemed  Christ's 
sufferings,  death,  resurrection  and  glory,  and 
powerfully  testified  of  the  virlue,  power,  blessed 
and.  spiritual  design,  fruit  and  effects  thereof,  as 
revealed  and  witnessed  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  And 
as  we  have  no  cause  to  question,  but  as  with  this 
innocent  and  good  man,  to  live  was  Christ,  so  to 
die  was  gain,  in  both  which  he  glorified  God. 

"  Christ  Jesus,  being  our  spiritual  Rock,  Founda- 
tion and  Head,  he  is  truly  precious  to  us  and  all  true 
believers,  in  all  statee  and  conditions,  both  of  his 
humiliation,  glory  and  dominion  ;  his  great  grace 
and  goodness  appearing  in  those  precious  minis- 
terial gifts  given  by  him,  when  he  ascended  up 
on  high,  for  his  ministry  and  church.  And  it  is 
very  observable,  that  though  to  express  Christ's 
lowly  condition  and  appearance  in  the  world,  He 
is  sometimes,  in  holy  Scripture,  termed  the  Seed, 
his  name  is  also  called  the  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince 
of  peace;  upon  whose  shoulders  the  government 
is  laid;  and  of  the  increase  of  his  government 
and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end.  And  it  is  most 
suitable  to  Christ's  low  and  suffering  condition, 
to  make  use  of  such  instruments  as  are  most 
like  himself  in  humility  and  lowliness  of  mind, 
although  they  be  but  low  and  mean  in  the  world's 
eye  and  esteem.  God  is  pleased  to  make  choice 
of  low,  mean  and  weak  things,  and  of  instruments 


contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  high  and  lofty 
ones  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  according  to  1  Cor.  i.  He  chose  poor 
shepherds  to  divulge  that  grtat  evangelical  truth 
of  Christ's  birth,  and  certain  women  to  preach  that 
gospel  truth  of  his  resurrection  ;  and  both  from 
angelical  testimony  as  well  as  from  their  sight  of 
Christ  himself.  Truth  must  not  be  rejected  be- 
cause of  such  instruments  as  God,  in  his  wisdom,  is 
pleased  to  employ  in  his  work,  nor  the  day  of 
small  things  be  despised.  From  small  beginnings 
of  good  matters,  great  things,  glorious  attainments 
and  perfections  do  spring.  Glory,  honour  and 
dominion  to  our  most  gracious  God,  and  to  the 
Lamb  on  his  throne,  forever  and  ever.  Now 
dear  and  well  beloved  Friends,  all  live  in  love 
and  \)eHce,  following  the  true  faith,  peaceable  awl 
good  example  of  the  faithful  in  Christ,  and  the  God 
of  love  and  peace  will  be  with  you." 

We  may  sec  that  many  efforts  were  made  to 
frustrate  the  services  of  George  Fox,  but  they 
could  not  prevail.  The  clear  views  of  the  gospel 
disjiensation  which  he  promulgated,  enlightened 
and  convinced  many  of  their  truth,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  be  a  blessing  to  Christendom.  It  is 
affecting  that  any  at  this  day  should  attempt  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  his  testimony  and  that  of 
his  coadjutors,  by  disseminating  sentiments  dero- 
gatory to  their  scriptural self-denyingdoctrines  and 
practice,  and  the  simplicity  of  our  holy  protession. 
Doing  any  thing  to  turn  the  children  from  the 
blessed  Truth,  and  the  path-way  it  leads  its 
humble  followers  in,  for  which  their  ancestors 
suffered,  many  of  them  even  unto  death,  will  at 
one  day  be  Ibund  a  heavy  burden,  that  will  not 
be  accompanied  by  peace.  VVe  are  thankful  in 
believing  that  there  are  a  large  number,  who  are 
conscieniiously  bound  to  sup])ort  the  original  doc- 
trines of  Friends  in  life  and  in  principle,  and  that 
the  Society  will  finally  rise  above  all  the  assaults 
that  are  made  upon  its  faith.  If  these  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  their  labours  to  guard 
the  flock  against  all  innovations,  enduring  pa- 
tienily  and  firmly  the  conflicts  of  the  day,  and 
setting  betbre  the  young  people  the  fruits  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  forbearance,  we  may  trust  the  Lord 
will  continue  to  be  round  about  and  defend  us, 
and  through  the  divine  influences  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  bind  the  young  people  to  the  Society  and 
to  its  testimonies,  from  an)ong  whom,  as  they 
obey  Him,  he  will  raise  a  band  of  valiants  for  his 
cause. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

I.  A  TAME  LION. 

We  repaired  to  the  Hotel  Royal,  for  we  could 
not  think  of  departing  from  Constantina  without 
paying  our  respects  to  the  royal  inhabitant  of  that 
house — L  mean  a  superb  tame  lion.  This  king  of 
the  desert  received  us  in  an  apartment  he  occu- 
pies on  the  ground  floor  of  the  hotel.  The  door 
of  this  room,  which  communicates  with  a  court- 
yard, is  kept  constantly  open,  and  the  lion  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  walking  in  and  out  whenever  he 
pleases.  He  is  so  extremely  docile  and  good- 
tempered  that  no  one  can  feel  the  least  afraid  of 
him;  and  we  stroked  him  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  we  would  a  dog  or  a  pet  pony.  He  is 
ten  months  old,  and  fully  conscious  of  his  own 
strength  and  his  power  to  use  it.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly curious  to  see  this  lion  and  a  large  grey- 
hound playing  together.  They  rolled  over  the 
floor  with  the  sportiveness  of  two  young  kittens. 
The  dog  fearlessly  thrust  his  head  into  the  mouth 
of  the  lion,  round  whose  neck  he  twined  his  slen- 
der  fore-legs,  so  that  they  were  perfectly  conceal- 
ed beneath  the  long  flowing  mane  of  his  noble 
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playmate.  This  beautiful  lion  lias  been  piirchased 
for  a  considerable  sum  by  the  owner  of  a  French 
menagerie,  and  in  a  very  short  lime  he  will  quit 
his  native  land  to  be  transferred  to  his  wooden 
prison. —  lour  in  Barhary. 

II.  A  CANINE  MAGISTRATE. 

Many  are  the  parallels  sought  to  be  run  between 
the  genus  homo  and  the  canine  race.  Men  and  do^^s 
possess  many  traits  in  common,  the  one  taking 
such  manners  as  they  are  not  born  to,  from  the 
other.  We  will  tell  one  more  instance  of  the 
natural  or  acquired  sngacity  of  the  latter.  The 
agent  of  the  American  Express  Company,  in  this 
city,  owns  a  noble  Newfoundland  dog,  whose 
blood  we  believe  is  crossed  by  that  of  a  still  nobler 
breed,  the  St.  Bernard.  Ho  is  a  right  majestic 
animal,  and  the  incident  we  have  to  relate  may 
prove  him  magisterial  also.  Two  inferior  dogs 
got  into  a  quarrel  on  the  walk  near  the  Express 
office,  and  had  worried  and  wrangled  for  some 
time,  in  a  style  as  disgraceful  as  anything  seen 
in  Congress,  since  the  descent  of  that  body  from 
its  aforetime  dignity.  Seeing  that  the  difficulty 
was  not  to  be  ended  at  once,  the  old  fellow,  who 
had  been  watching  the  combatants  from  a  little 
distance,  advanced  slowly  to  the  fighters,  and 
raising  his  paw,  gave  them  a  cuff  upon  the  head, 
at  the  some  time  looking  stern  reproof  at  the 
youngsters.  One  of  them  turned  tail  and  fled  in- 
continently, while  the  other  looked  up  at  the  pa- 
triarch, wagged  his  tail  mildly  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  rank  and  authority,  and  trotted  otF.  This 
was  witnessed  by  several  persons,  who,  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  conduct  of  the  dog,  confer- 
red upon  him  the  title  of  "Peacemaker." — Ro- 
chester Democrat. 

III.  THE  WASP  A  FLY-CATCHEB. 

A  correspondent  sends  the  Scottish  Press  the 
following  curious  incident  illustrative  of  the  habits 
of  the  wasp  : — "  One  day  in  September  last,  while 
sitting  in  my  room  with  a  window  open,  a  wasp 
chose  to  pay  me  a  visit.  I  did  not  leel  inysell 
either  flattered  or  delighted  with  the  visit,  and  ac- 
cordingly rose  to  show  my  unwelcome  guest  out, 
when  1  was  surprised  to  observe  the  wasp  dart 
like  a  sparrow-hawk  upon  a  house-fly,  both  being 
on  the  wing  at  the  time,  and  capture  it.  The 
wasp  then  alighted  on  the  window-curtains  with 
its  viciim,  and  after  having  slung  it  to  death,  tore 
off  its  head,  and  then  its  wings  and  legs,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  trunk  of  the  fly,  with  which  ii 
flew  away.  1  have  observed  a  similar  occur- 
rence since.  This  may  be  a  propensity  in  the 
wasp  not  known  to  naturalists,  as  in  any  history 
of  the  insect  I  have  met  with,  I  have  nut  observed 
it  described  as  being  a  fly-catcher,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  this  fact  in  your  journal  may  be  useful 
to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  (natters. " 

IV.  EFFECTS  OF  EDUCATION  ON  THE  ROltlN. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  that  I  ever  re- 
member lo  have  met  with  of  a  young  pu[)il  not  only 
imitating,  but  far  surpassing  his  tutor,  was  about 
nine  years  ago,  in  Jermyn-stri et,  Ilaymarkei.  At 
that  period  i  revelled  in  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  a  large  aviary,  numbormg  no  less  than 
three  liundred  and  sixty-six  inhal)itants,  all  first 
rate  songsters;  and  my  fime  as  an  amateur  had 
spread  widely.  Among  the  multitude  of  my  vi- 
sitors was  a  gentleman,  who  inlbrmed  me  that  a 
friend  of  his  was  poss(;ssed  of  a  most  wonderful 
bird,  that  he  should  much  like  me  to  sec  and  hear. 
I  took  the  address,  and  went  at  an  early  day  to 
view  the  prodigy.  On  entering  the  house  refer- 
red  to,  and  on  presenting  my  card,  I  was  at  once 
ushered  into  a  drawing-room.  1  there  saw  two 
cages — nightingale  cages — suspended  on  tho  wall. 


One  of  them,  with  a  nightingale  in  it,  had  an  open 
front;  the  other  had  a  green  curtain  drawn  down 
over  the  front,  concealing  the  inmate.  After  a 
little  conversation  on  ornithology,  my  host  asked 
me  if  1  should  like  to  hear  one  of  his  ni<ihtinaales 

Do 

sing.  Of  course,  I  was  all  expectation.  Placing 
me  beneath  the  cage,  and  drawing  up  the  curtain 
before  alluded  to,  the  bird  above,  at  a  whistle  from 
his  master,  broke  out  in  a  succession  of  strains 
that  I  never  heard  surpassed  by  any  nightingale. 
They  were,  indeed, surprisingly  eloquent.  ^^What 
a  nightingale  !  ejaculated  I.  The  rapid  utterance 
of  the  bird,  his  perfect  abandon  to  the  inspiration 
of  his  music,  and  his  indiflerence  to  all  around 
him,  caused  me  to  involuntarily  exclaim  with 
Coleridge, — 

"  That  strain  again  I 

Full  fain  it  would  delay  me." 

And  so  it  did.  I  stood  riveted  to  the  spot,  know- 
ing  how  seldom  nightingales  in  a  cage  so  de- 
ported themselves.  After  listening  some  time, 
and  expressing  my  astonishment  at  the  long- 
repeated  efforts  of  the  peformer,  so  unusual,  1 
asked  to  be  allowed  a  sight  of  him.  Permission 
was  granted  ;  the  curtain  was  raised,  and  I  sasv 
before  me — a  robin!  This  bird  had  been  brought 
up  under  the  nightingale  from  its  very  earliest 
infancy,  and  not  only  equalled,  but  very  far  sur- 
passed its  master  in  song.  Indeed,  he  put  him 
down  and  silenced  him  altogether.  This  identical 
bird,  I  should  add,  was  sold  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward for  nine  guineas  ;  he  was  worth  the  money, 
[n  this  case,  the  robin  retained  no  one  single  note 
of  his  own,  whereby  the  finest  ear  could  detect 
him  ;  and  this  paves  the  way  to  still  more  singu- 
lar discoveries  hereafter. — William  Kidd  in  the 
Gardeners  Chronicle. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCQES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  tbe  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

THOMAS  LLOYD. 
CContinued  from  page  325.) 

James  Dickenson's  Testimony. 
A  Testimony  is  in  my  heart  for  my  friend  and 
brother,  Thorns  Lloyd. 

He  was  a  man  that  the  Lord  visited  by  his 
eternal  Power  and  blessed  Spirit,  and  thereby 
gathered  him  to  a  knowledge  of  himself,  with 
many  thousands  more,  and  walked  in  humility 
and  fear,  till  he  knew  his  heart  purged  with  the 
spirit  of  judgment  and  burning,  and  was  baptised 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,  and  so  put  on 
Christ,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  Author  of  his 
faith,  and  so  knew  him  to  be  his  Divine  Saviour, 
and  also  lo  pour  forth  of  his  Spirit  upon  him, 
and  give  a  gift  of  the  ministry  lo  him,  amongst 
many  of  his  brethren,  whom  the  Lord  raised  to 
proclaim  the  day  of  glad  tidings  to  many  thou- 
sands. And  he  was  zealous  for  the  Truih  upon 
earth,  anil  stood  in  defence  of  the  gospel,  against 
the  opposers  of  it,  to  the  conclusion  of  his  days. 
His  care  was  to  the  opening  ol"  the  power  of  Truth 
in  his  gift,  as  one  who  knew  a  mortification  to  all 
his  ov.  n  abililics  and  acquired  parts,  which  made 
him  the  more  comely  in  the  sight  of  all  that  loved 
Truth  fur  Truth's  sake,  and  kept  in  ihe  simplicity 
of  the  gospel,  which  lie  loved  in  all  ;  and  was 
tender  ovex  all  that  professed  Truth,  and  ready  to 
serve  all,  professors  and  profane  ;  not  regarding 
his  own  interest,  that  had  the  least  share  in  many 
of  his  concerns,  that  Truth  and  righteousness 
might  be  established  in  the  earth,  and  that  God 
minht  reign  in  the  house  of  Jacob.  The  loss  of 
him  occasions  my  spirit  to  mourn,  yet  not  as  one 


without  hope,  being  well  satisfied  he  is  at  rest 
wiih  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  who  lives  forever,  and 
shall  stand  ibe  last  upon  the  earth,  judging  al 
who  rise  up  against  him,  and  his  faithful  followers, 
whose  care  have  been  to  follow  him  through  the 
many  tribulations,  and  have  washed  their  gar 
ments  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb;  who  have  no 
loved  iheir  lives  unto  death,  but  given  up  all  foi 
Christ's  sake  ;  these  are  they  which  shall  reigt 
wiih  him  upon  Mount  Sion,  and  shall  stand  witf 
palms  in  their  hands,  (signs  of  victory,)  of  th( 
number  of  whom,  I  doubt  not  at  all,  was  this  my 
dear  friend,  Thomas  Lloyd.  His  love  and  care 
was  great  over  the  flock  of  God,  and  he  loved  the 
uniiy  of  the  brethren,  in  which  he  finished  his 
testimony. 

He  was  a  pattern  of  humility  to  his  tender  chil 
dren,  over  whom  he  was  tender,  desiring  theii 
growth  in  the  Truth  above  all.  And  I  pray  Goc 
that  they  may  follow  his  example,  and  keeptoth« 
same  Power  that  preserved  him;  so  will  th( 
blessing  of  God  rest  upon  them,  and  will  enrich 
them  every  way.  He  is  removed  from  us,  and 
though  it  be  our  loss,  it  is  his  everlasting  gain  i 
and  we  rejoice  in  that  his  spirit  lives  amongst  us, 
as  those  that  are  brought  to  the  general  asembly, 
and  to  the  church  of  the  first-born,  and  to  God, 
the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  Christ  Jesus,  the  Media, 
tor,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinking,  that  speaketh 
better  things  than  that  of  Abel,  that  cried  for  ven- 
geance ;  and  removed  out  of  this  troublesome 
world,  and  do  believe  that  he  is  entered  into  that 
mansion  of  glory,  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  al  rest,  and 
the  strife  of  tongues  cannot  reach  him.  He  needs 
not  these  characters  to  set  forth  the  excellency  ol 
his  pious  life,  neither  shall  I  attribute  any  thing 
unto  him,  but  to  that  Power  that  made  him  what 
he  was  to  God,  and  what  he  was  that  was  good  to 
all  mankind.  Desiring  we  that  remain  may 
walk  as  we  had  him  for  our  example,  who  was  a 
faithful  follower  of  our  great  Pattern  and  Ex. 
ample,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  preserved 
him,  and  is  only  able  to  preserve  us,  to  whom  I 
commit  all,  and  remain  a  true  lover  of  the  souls 
of  all  men. 

James  Dickenson. 
They  that  be  wise  shall  be  as  the  brightness 
of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness,  as  the  stars,  forever  and  ever,— 
Dan.  xii.  3, 


The  TJnknoion  Trades  of  Paris. — "  Dick  Tin. 
to,"  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  writes  under  this  head,  that  the  guesser  oi 
rebusses  and  riddles  is  making  a  rapid  fortune. 
At  the  caffes,  the  reading  rooms,  and  clubs,  where 
people  cluster  in  numbers  lo  read  the  illustrated 
papers,  there  is  a  natural  desire  to  know  the  solu- 
tion to  the  pictorial  charades  and  enigmas,  without 
waiting  the  issue  of  the  next  week's  number,  A 
man  with  a  natural  tact  at  resolving  them,  has 
made  a  trade  of  it.  He  gets  the  paper  before  any 
one  else  is  up  at  eight  o'clock,  and  sets  out  in  his 
rounds  with  the  desired  explanation.  He  sells  the 
secrets  to  the  heads  of  the  various  establishments, 
charging  each  person  five  sous,  and  thus  earns 
fifty  francs  a  rebus.  As  there  are  three  a  week, 
he  makes  $1,500  a  year.  He  spends  but  a  third 
of  this,  and  invests  a  thousand  per  annum.  This 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  and  his  savings 
amount  to  a  very  pretty  sum.  Pie  will  have  a 
house  of  his  own  before  a  great  while,  and  will  re^ 
tire  to  a  country  life. 

M'lle  Rose,  a  raiser  of  ants,  earns  thirty  francs 
a  day.  She  has  correspondents  in  all  the  depart- 
ments,  and  never  receives  less  than  ten  bags  a  day. 
She  makes  them  lay  when  she  likes,  and  can  gefc 
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om  them  as  she  says,  ten  times  what  they  would 
reduce  in  a  state  of  nature.  She  sells  the  eggs 
I  the  garden  of  Plants,  as  good  for  certain  species 
f  birds;  to  the  pheasant  raisers  of  the  environs, 
nd  to  apothecaries  for  sundry  medicinal  purposes. 
I'lle  Rose  lives  and  sleeps  in  the  midst  of  her  in- 
;cts,  and  the  skin  of  her  whole  body  has  grown 
illiiBisensible  to  their  bites.  She  is  as  callous  all  over 
!  though  she  were  a  universal  corn.  The  police 
tely  made  her  remove  from  Paris  to  an  isolated 
ouse  beyond  the  barriers. 

Mr.  Latagotos  kills  cats  at  night,  and  sells  the 
ir  to  muff  makers,  who  persuade  griselts  that  it  is 
cheap  kind  of  Siberian  sable. 
Mr,  Lecog  has  made  artificial  cocks'  combs  for 
igouts,  thirty-nine  years.    A  neighbouring  ma- 
hinist  furnishes  him  with  steam  power,  and  he 
lanufactures  the  article  from  ox  and  sheep  tongues, 
le  produces  some  ten  thousand  a  day,  and  sells 
loll  lem  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  per  dozen.  M. 
ll  lecog  could  live  upon  his  income,  but  he  continues 
nritlie  trade  nevertheless. 

M.  Deshaies  hunts  a  species  of  harmless  snake 
1  the  hedges,  which  he  sells  for  eels.  There  are 
ve  hundred  sellers  of  eels  in  Paris,  and  M.  De- 
haies  is  somewhat  a  rival  with  his  snakes.  These 
jrnish  a  good  fry  at  ihe  barrier  eating-houses, 
nd  M,  Deshaies  lives  a  happy  careless,  and  roam- 
^g  existence  in  the  woods,  dressed  like  a  leather 
locking,  and  earning  fifty  dollars  a  month. 


Not  Justified. — Friends,  No  one  is  justified, 
reaking  the  commands  of  Christ ;  no  one  is  jus- 
ified,  living  in  iniquity  ;  no  one  is  justified  in  pro- 
essing  only  Christ's  words,  the  prophets'  and  the 
;y(j  postles'  words,  and  living  out  of  their  lives.  No 
me  is  justified  living  in  the  first  birth  and  nature, 
nd  false  laith  and  hope,  which  doth  not  purify 
)i\  is  God  is  pure.  No  man  is  justified  not  believ- 
ng  in  the  Light,  as  Christ  commands,  but  with 
he  Light  is  condemned  ;  for  the  Light  is  the  con- 
lemnation  of  them  all  that  walk  contrary  to  it. 
Therefore  the  power  of  God,  mind.  No  man  is 
ustified,  acting  contrary  to  that  Spirit  which  doth 
onvince  them.  G.  F. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Danger  of  Evil  Associations. 
Susanna  Lightfoot,  near  the  close  of  her  de- 
moted life,  expressed  herself  to  this  effect,  that 
friends  have  need  of  a  special  care  against  keep- 
ng  in  their  families  persons  of  corrupt  morals  and 
vil  communication,  which  have  a  tendency  to 
)oison  the  tender  minds  of  the  children  ;  she  also 
ignified  her  apprehension  that  some  Friends  were 
lained  with  the  blood  of  their  offspring  by  their 
leglect  of  care,  in  this  respect. 

Children  naturally  inchne  to  the  company  of 
hose  with  whom  they  are  under  the  least  re- 
traint ;  and  in  places  where  there  is  reason  to 
ear,  that  those  employed  are  persons  of  unsound 
)r  loose  principles  and  habits,  it  requires  great 
:are  on  the  part  of  parents  to  protect  their  chil- 
Iren  from  a  familiar  association  with  them.  The 
)est  way  to  effect  the  desired  object  is,  to  observe 
I  conscientious  care  to  admit  none  that  are  evil 
rii  iXamples  into  their  families — and  when  such  are 
nadvertently  introduced,  if  they  cannot  be  re- 
laiined,  they  should  be  dismissed.  This  we  take 
0  be  a  religious  duty  binding  on  all  ;  for  the  fu- 
iiire  characters  of  our  children  both  as  men  and 
iihristians  may  be  expected  to  be  greatly  influ- 
inced  by  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  those 
ivhose  company  they  incline  to  keep. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  many  parents-can  trace 
heir  early  departures  from  the  paths  of  innocence, 
o  their  endeavours  to  please  and  conciliate  the 
avour  of  unworthy  assistants  employed  in  their 


father's  service.  No  parent  but  knows  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  expect  any  success  in  the  growth  of 
a  young  plantation  of  fruit  trees,  unless  they  were 
fenced  about  and  protected  by  suitable  enclosures. 

If  these  hints  should  increase  a  watchful  care  in 
this  matter,  the  ohject  of  their  insertion  will  be 
answered. 

A  Friend  to  the  "  religions,  guarded 
education  of  YoulhP 


Friends,  forsake  the  company  of  wild  people, 
and  choose  the  company  of  sober  men,  and  thai 
will  be  creditable  in  the  end.  Choosing  the  com- 
pany of  wild  and  light  people,  who  delight  in  vain 
fashions  and  ill  courses,  is  dangerous,  and  of  a 
bad  report  among  sober  people;  for  the  eyes  of 
all  such  will  be  upon  you;  and  if  they  see  you 
are  wild,  you  will  come  under  their  censure. 
Therefore  love  gravity  and  soberness,  and  wisdom 
that  doth  preserve.  G.  F. 


"  If  our  most  amiable  qualifications  and  affec- 
tionate endearments  are  not  subservient  to  and 
sanctified  by  the  Refiner  of  hearts  they  are  incum- 
brances to  the  Gospel  and  the  services  of  it." 
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SEVENTH  MONTH  1,  1854. 


We  take  the  following  extracts  from  the  ac- 
count of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  given  in  the 
last  number  of  "  The  British  Friend." 

LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

*'  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
assembled  on  Second-day  morning,  the  'Z'ZA  of 
Fifth  month." 

"The  Yearly  Meeting  at  large  convened  at 
ten  o'clock,  the  usual  hour,  on  the  morning  of 
Fourth-day,  the  24th  of  Fifth  month,  and  in  ap- 
pearance presented  no  perceptible  difference,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  in  regard  to  the  number 
in  attendance. 

*  *  *  *  "The  opening  minute  was  read  by 
Joseph  Thorpe,  the  clerk  of  last  year,  and  the 
meeting  constituted  by  calling  over  the  names  of 
the  representatives  from  the  different  Quarterly 
Meetings,  who  responded  to  the  call,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  seven  or  eight,  for  whose  absence 
sufficient  reasons  were  given. 

"  The  representatives  were  desired  to  meet  at 
the  close  of  the  first  sitting,  to  consider  of  a  suit- 
able clerk,  with  two  assistants,  and  to  report  to 
the  meeting  in  the  afternoon,    *  * 

"The  clerk  informed  the  meeting  that  there 
was  an  appeal  on  the  table  from  Joseph  Jones, 
against  the  decision  of  Lancashire  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing in  his  case.  Two  minutes  of  said  meeting 
were  read,  intimating  that,  though  they  had 
some  doubts  as  to  the  right  of  the  appellant  to  be 
heard,  they  had  yet  appointed  respondents.  The 
appeal  was  accordingly  consigned  to  the  commit- 
tee of  representatives,  to  judge  of  the  question  as 
to  right  of  appeal  ;  and  if  this  appeared  conclu- 
sive in  favour  of  the  appellant,  they  were  to  con- 
sider and  report  their  decision  in  regard  to  the 
appeal  itself. 

"  The  epistles  from  other  Yearly  Meetings 
were  then  all  read,  beginning  with  that  from  Dub- 
lin, succeeded  by  one  from  each  of  those  on  the 
American  continent.  In  the  epistle  from  Phila- 
delphia, allusion  was  made  to  the  Nebraska  bill, 
threatening  the  extension  of  the  slave  power;  but 
the  fate  of  which  had  not  been  decided  when  the 
epistle  was  written.  More  or  less  allusion  was 
made  in  this  and  other  epistles  to  the  subject  of 


slavery ;  and  also  to  the  want  of  love  and  unity, 
and  dwelling  on  its  supposed  causes  and  remedy. 
The  contents  of  these  documents  were  otherwise 
mostly  satisfactory,  and  were  commented  upon 
briefly  by  a  number  of  Friends,  As  usual,  the 
committee  of  representatives  were  charged  with 
the  duty  of  considering  and  bringing  in  replies  to 
a  future  sitting. 

"  The  readmg  of  the  reports  from  the  various 
Quarterly  Meetings,  of  the  sufferings  sustained 
by  our  members  in  connection  with  tithes,  &c,, 
was  next  undertaken  by  one  of  the  assistant  clerks. 
The  amount  seemed  to  vary  but  little  froryi  that  of 
precec^g  years, 

"  Before  separating,  the  clerk  stated  that  he 
held  in  his  hands  a  letter  addressed  to  this  meet- 
ing, which  it  would  be  proper  to  commit  to  one  or 
two  individuals,  whom  the  meeting  might  appoint 
to  judge  of  its  fitness  for  being  read.  A  commit- 
tee was  thereupon  named,  and  they  left  the  meet- 
ing accordingly.  On  being  inquired  of,  when 
they  returned,  whether  the  letter  in  question  was 
suitable  or  not  lor  Friends  to  hear,  they  requested 
leave  to  postpone  making  their  report  till  the 
afternoon  silting.  The  meeting  then  adjourned 
at  one,  till  four  o'clock. 

"  Fourth-day  ajLernoon. — [Joseph  Thorpe  was 
appointed  clerk  with  two  assistants.]  A  report 
slated  that  the  committee  of  representatives  had 
nominated  certain  of  their  number  to  consider  the 
appeal  of  Joseph  Jones.    *    *    *  * 

"On  behalf  of  the  Friends  appointed  in  the 
forenoon,  Josiah  Forster  reported,  that  they 
thought  the  letter  which  had  been  referred  to  their 
consideration,  ought  not  to  be  accepted  by  the 
meeting.  The  leller  in  ques'.ion  came  from  those 
styling  themselves  'the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Anti- 
slavery  Friends  in  Indiana.'  Considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  was  hereupon  manifested ;  while 
some  argued  that  we  should  not  be  proceedintr 
according  to  order  and  former  precedent,  to  enter 
into  communication  with  such  as  had  seceded  from 
the  meetings  with  which  we  are  in  correspond- 
ance,  which  might  be  said  to  be  acknowledging 
what  could  not  be — two  Yearly  Meetings  in  one 
place;  others  were  of  the  judgment,  that  every 
case  should  be  disposed  of  on  its  own  merits,  with- 
out regard  to  precedent;  and,  as  the  Anti-slavery 
B'riends  had  kindly  received  ihe  deputation  sent 
them  some  years  ago  by  this  meeting,  it  would 
not  be  using  them  courteously  to  refuse  to  listen 
to  what  they  had  now  to  say, 

"  It  was  subsequently  urged,  that  it  would  be 
an  extraordinary  proceeding  to  depute  a  commit- 
tee to  consider  of  such  documents,  and  yet  not 
adopt  their  opinion  or  recommendation.  On  this, 
Josiah  Forster  observed,  that  he  had  purposely 
spoken  of  the  tetter  in  a  way  different  to  what 
was  usual  in  similar  instances,  in  order  not  to 
prejudice  the  case  of  the  Anti-slavery  Friends  ; 
but  now  that  it  was  required  of  the  committee  to 
say  distinctly  whether  they  thought  the  letter 
suitable  or  not  for  the  meeting  to  hear,  he  would 
plainly  say  it  was  their  united  opinion  that  it  was 
not  suitable  to  be. read  to  the  meeting;  for  which 
opinion  he  a>signed  what  appeared  to  be  satisfac-' 
tory  reasons — chiefly  in  refutation  of  what  had 
been  asserted  ;  first,  that  this  meeting  had  entered 
into  communication  with  the  said  Anti-slavery 
Friends  through  the  deputation  already  referred 
to  ;  and,  secondly,  that  circumstances  might  have 
so  changed  as  to  render  it  expedient  to  differ  from 
our  former  course, 

"  He  further  explained,  that  the  communication 
alluded  to  on  the  part  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was 
simply  the  presenting  of  the  Anti-slavery  Friends 
with  an  address  through  certain  of  our  number, 
advising  them  to  lay  down  their  separate  meet- 
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ings,  and  return  to  tliose  regularly  organized  and 
acknowledged  ;  which  advice  had  not  been  taken, 
except  by  a  portion  ot"  their  members,  and  that  not 
a  large  one.  Neither  had  there  been  any  change 
of  circumstances  lo  authorize  our  departure  from 
established  order,  inasmuch  as  the  Anti  slavery 
Friends  still  justify  their  proceedings  in  the  sepa- 
ration. It  was  therefore  concluded,  that  the  let- 
ter should  be  returned  to  the  writers  through  the 
clerk  ;  the  committee,  also,  to  whose  considera- 
tion it  had  been  referred,  were  encouraged  to  com- 
municate with  them  in  a  conciliatory  and  sym- 
pathizing manner,  stating  the  reasons  which  had 
operated  to  prevent  the  reception  of  their^tter  by 
this  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  The  queries  were  then  taken  up," 

[A  discussion  took  place  whether  all  the  an- 
swers or  a  summary  of  them  should  be  read.] 

"The  rest  of  the  sitting  was  occupied  with  list- 
ening to  the  answers,  which  were  overtaken  as 
far  as  Dorset  and  Hants;  together  with  a  testi- 
mony on  behalf  of  Ann  Lucas,  of  Hitchin  ;  Jo- 
seph Ashby  Gillett,  of  Banbury,  and  a  minute 
from  the  west  division  of  Cornwall  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, respecting  Catherine  Lidgey,  of  Truro. 

"  Fifth-day  morning.  Fifth  month  25th. — Re- 
sumed the  reading  of  the  answers  to  the  queries, 
commencing  with  those  from  Durham.  Alter  the 
reading  of  these,  together  with  a  testimony  from 
Darlington  Monthly  Meeting,  concerning  Anna 
Hut(;hinson,  of  Bishop  Auckland,  the  committee 
nominated  yesterday  to  consider  the  appeal  of 
Joseph  Jones  against  the  decision  of  Lancashire 
Quarterly  Meeting,  presented  their  report,  which 
was  read  by  the  clerk.  It  staled  that  they  had 
listened  to  the  appellant  and  respondents  until 
both  parties  had  acknowledged  they  had  been 
fully  and  fairly  heard  ;  and  it  was  the  judgment  of 
those  whose  names  were  attached  to  the  report, 
that  the  decision  of  Lancashire  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing ought  to  be  annulled.  The  names  appended 
to  this  report  were  nineteen.  Previous  to  this  do- 
cument being  disposed  of  by  the  clerk,  some  un- 
certainty appeared  to  arise  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber necessary  to  subscribe.  It  was  stated  to  be 
the  rule,  that  a  simple  majority  of  the  committee 
sufficed  for  overturning  ihe  decision  of  a  Quarterly 
Meeting  ;  but  two-thirds  were  required  for  its  con- 
firmation. The  clerk  accordingly  made  a  minute, 
adopting  the  report  as  the  judgment  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  directing  a  copy  of  it  to  be  given  to  the 
appellant  and  to  the  Q.  Meeting  of  Lancashire, 

"  We  understand  that  this  case  of  Joseph  Jones 
was  one  of  marrying  before  the  Registrar;  and 
the  reversal  of  the  Monthly  Meeting's  decision  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  sanctioning  such  a  mode 
of  marrying,  but  as  resting  on  the  ground  of  irre- 
gularity on  the  part  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
the  case. 

"  The  answers  to  the  queries  were  again  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  overtaken  as  far  as  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  and  Hants.  Read  also  at  this  sitting, 
a  testimony  from  Marsdcn  Monthly  Meeting  con- 
cerning Susanna  Ilaworth  ;  a  minulc  from  I'eel 
Monthly  Meeting  respeciitig  William  Grimshaw  ; 
and  a  testimony  from  Kingston  Monthly  Meeting 
in  behalf  of  Mary  Sterry,  The  several  testimo- 
nies were  commented  upon  by  a  number  of 
Friends,  and  much  suitable  and  impressive  coun- 
sel administered, 

"  During  the  course  of  the  sitting,  Jonathan 
Grubb,  of  fcJudbury,  laid  before  Friends  a  concern 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  women's  meeting,  which  being 
generally  united  with,  he  was  liberated  accord- 
ingly.   *    *  * 

"  Fiflh-day  afternoon^  four  o''clock. — Finished 
the  reading  of  the  answers  to  the  queries,  includ- 
ing those  from  Ireland,  at  this  sitting,  together 


with  a  testimony  from  Pickering  Monthly  Meeting 
concerning  Ann  Priestman. 

"  The  customary  report  from  the  meeting  of 
ministers  and  elders  was  presented  and  read.  It 
gave  a  summary  of  the  answers  to  the  queries 
addressed  to  their  body,  but  incomplete  in  so  far 
as  the  answers  from  one  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings— that  ^  Derby  and  Notts — had  not  been  re- 
ceived at  their  first  sitting,  though  it  was  stated 
that  they  had  subsequently  come  to  hand.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  summary  that  there  were  few 
exceptions  in  the  answers,  save  want  of  unity  in 
three  meetings.  Some  doubt  arising  whether  the 
state  of  Society  could  yet  be  said  lo  be  fully  be- 
fore the  meeting,  in  consequence  of  the  answers 
from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  above  named,  not  be- 
ing included  in  this  report  from  the  meeting  of 
ministers  and  elders,  it  seemed  questionable  whe- 
ther to  defer  or  proceed  at  once  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  Society  thus  in  some  degree 
imperfeclly  exhibited.  It  was  ultimately  agreed 
to  proceed,  leaving  the  disposal  of  the  answers 
from  Derby  and  Notts  in  the  hands  of  the  Friends 
who  acted  as  clerks  to  the  meeting  of  ministers 
and  elders,  that  body  being  at  liberty  to  report  if 
occasion  required. 

"  The  exceptions  to  the  answers,  especially  as 
regards  the  first  query,  appeared  to  be  more  nu- 
merous than  on  almost  any  former  occasion.  The 
number  who  had  joined  the  Society  on  the  ground 
of  convincement  m  the  course  of  the  past  year 
appeared  small.  Of  the  whole  number,  which  did 
not  exceed  five-and-twenty,  more  than  the  half 
were  admitted  in  one  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  re- 
mainder being  divided  among  three  or  lour  other 
Quarters,  while  the  rest  had  received  no  acces- 
sions at  all. 

"  In  the  answers  from  Ireland,  it  was  stated 
that  eleven  had  been  joined  to  the  Society  on  the 
ground  of  convincement  ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
explained  that  this  number  included,  if  it  did  not 
principally  consist  of,  youths  who  had  just  com- 
pleted their  education  at  Brookfield  Agricultural 
School.    *    *  * 

"  Adjourned  shortly  after  seven  o'clock,  till 
four  on  Sixth-day  afternoon.    *    *  * 

"  Sixth-day  afternoon. — Some  preliminary  ar- 
rangements having  been  made  in  reference  to  fu- 
ture sittings,  and  the  appointment  of  Second-day 
morning  next,  at  nine  o'clock,  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Tract  Association,  Edyvard  Backhouse,  juur., 
requested  that  a  Friend  iVom  Slavanger  might  be 
permiited  to  be  present  at  our  deliberations,  [which 
was  granted.]    *    *  * 

"Though  considerable  part  of  yesterday  after- 

noon  had  been  devoted  to  deliberation  upon  the 

state  of  Society,  as  exhibited  by  the  answers  to 

the  queries,  the  whole  of  this  silling  was  similarly 

employed.    Notwithstanding  the  comparatively 

large  number  who  spoke  ou  ihis  occasion,  as  well 

as  previously,  upon  this  subject,  there  seemed  a 

remarkable  hartnony  of  view  among  them ;  at  the 

same  time  that  the  remarks  at  the  one  sitting  were 

mostly  of  a  ditlcrent  strain  from  those  on  the  other. 
#  *  *  * 

"  After  sufiicient  expression  appeared  to  have 
been  "iv^  to  the  concern  of  individuals,  on  the 
general  question  then  before  the  meeting,  the  pro- 
priety ol"  issuing  u  general  epistle  was  sug- 
gested for  consideration;  and  it  appearing  thai 
the  practice  of  former  years  could  not  be  safely 
departed  from,  the  preparation  of  said  epistle  was 
consigned  lo  the  committee  of  ilie  representatives. 

"  The  attention  of  Friends  was  thereafier  drawn 
to  the  subject  of  the  war  in  which  this  country  is 
lamentably  engaged  against  Russia,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  wlictiicr  a  simplu  allusion  to  it  in 
the  general  epistle  would  sutiice,  or  if  it  would 


be  necessary  and  expedient  to  issue  a  minute, 
other  document,  expressly  for  the  occasion,  i 
attempt  was  also  made  to  elicit  some  authoritati 
opinion  in  reference  to  the  income-tax,  this  havi 
been  imposed,  as  expressly  stated  by  the  Cha 
eel  lor  of  the  EjTchequer,  for  the  purpose  of  er 
bling  this  country  to  carry  on  the  war.  T 
question  raised  was,  whether,  as  a  Society,  ' 
could,  in  consistency  with  our  well  known  tes 
mony  against  all  war.,  pay  this  assessment.  *  * 
The  whole  subject  was  at  last  referred  to  the  lar 
committee;  and,  to  allow  of  its  having  time  ( 
interchange  of  sentiment,  the  meeting  adjourn 
about  hall-past  six,  when  the  said  committee  cat 
together,  and  sat  till  after  eight  o'clock,  havi 
before  it  the  consideration  of  the  returns  of  tit 
distraints,  &c.,  and  subsequently  the  disposal 
ihe  question  last  referred  to,  when  the  conclusii 
arrived  at  was,  to  frame  a  paragraph  express 
bearing  upon  it  in  the  general  epistle. 

"  Seventh-day  morning,  Fifth  month  21th.- 
Met  at  eleven.  Read  a  report  of  last  year  fro 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  in  relation  to  the  i 
sertion  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  distraints 
the  Yearly  Meeting  printed  epistle,  which  repc 
had  been  deferred  for  further  consideration,  i 
account  of  there  not  being  then  sufficient  unai 
mity  of  sentiment  to  warrant  its  adoption.  . 
this  report  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  gave  it  ; 
their  judgment,  that  the  insertion  of  the  amou 
of  distraints  might  now  be  advantageously  di 
continued  in  the  yearly  epistle.  A  very  consi 
erable  time  was  spent  in  listening  to  the  expressic 
of  opinion  for  and  adverse  to  the  proposed  me 
sure — ihe  discussion  appearing  to  have  been  pr 
traded  by  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  son 
as  to  its  object.  Eventually  the  sense  of  tl 
meeting  became  apparent  in  favour  of  what  wi 
recommended  ;  the  clerk,  therefore,  framed  a  rn 
nute,  stating  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  d 
reeling  the  omission  of  the  amount  of  distraints 
future  in  the  epistle.  At  ihe  same  time,  in  ord< 
that  no  mistake  might  prevail  in  regard  to  th 
omission,  as  if  the  testimony  of  the  Sociel 
against  all  ecclesiastical  demands  was  in  any  d 
gree  to  be  departed  from,  the  minute  provides  th 
a  paragraph  in  the  epistle  shall  annually  be  d 
voted  to  encourage  Friends  in  a  faithful  maintei 
ance  of  that  important  testimony. 

"  The  reports  of  the  various  public  education! 
establishments  were  then  introduced.  *  *  *  * 

"  The  reports  from  the  other  schools  foUowe 
and  were  mostly  satisfactory.  *  *  *  *  l 

"  After  the  reading  of  these  documents,  ar 
a  number  of  Friends  had  offered  certain  con 
ments  upon  them,  and  on  the  question  of  educi 
lion  generally,  ihe  clerk  made  the  u^ual  minu 
respecting  them;  including  the  ordering  of  tl 
annual-subscription  in  support  of  AckworihSchoo 
and  the  appointment  of  representatives  by  th 
Quarterly  iVIeetings  to  attend  the  general  meetin 
on  the  5ib  of  Seventh  month  next. 

"  A  Friend  then  adverted,  at  considerab 
length,  to  the  unprovided  state  of  many  childre 
alter  ihey  lel't  our  schools,  as  regards  the  carrj 
ing  out  of  their  education  any  way  in  keepin 
wiih  that  in  which  it  had  been  conducted  whi 
at  these  institutions;  owin"  to  which,  the  ca 
and  instruction  therein  provided  became  cite 
unhappily,  almost  entirely  lost.  A  number 
Friends  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  intr 
duction  of  this  subject,  but  the  meeting  could  the 
come  to  no  formal  conclusion  ;  only,  It  was  su| 
gested,  that  Monthly  ftleetings  and  oversee 
should  exercise  a  watchful  care  over  youths  thi 
circumstanced,  with  a  view  to  their  help  and  pr 
servation,    *    *  * 

"  A  somewhat  kindred  subject  was  next  intr 
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iced,  the  great  importance  of  having  our  ediica- 
)nal  seminaries  provided  with  properly  qualified 
'"lachers.  ^  The  difficulty  on  this  point  had  long 
en  felt  to  be  great;  but  it  was  now,  in  some 
jgree,  obviated  by  the  Flounders  Institute,  some 
;count  of  which  a  Friend  here  detailed  to  the 
ieeting.    His  principal  object  appeared  to  be,  to 
ake  it  known  that  the  capabilities  of  that  excel- 
'  "  nt  trust  were  crippled  by  a  lieavy  debt  of  some 
ur  thousand  pounds,  incurred  in  the  building  of 
e  Institution.    *    *    *  * 
"  Previous  to  taking  up  the  minute  of  last  year 
cm  the  Meetings  for  Sufferings,  respecting  dis- 
aints,  as  stated  above,  the  clerk  called  over  the 
.uarterly  Meetings,  to  ascertain  if  any  proposi- 
ans  had  beeri  intrusted  to  the  representatives, 
hen  all  replied  in  the  negative. 
"Adjourned  at  two,  till  eleven  o'clock  on  Se- 
1"'^'  )nd-day  morning. 

"  Second-day  morning,  Fifth  month  29th. — 
et  at  eleven  o'clock.  Immediately  on  the  open- 
ig  minute  being  read,  the  Clerk  stated  that  a 
riend  was  desirous  of  addressing  some  observa- 
oris  to  the  meeting,  which  he  then  proceeded  to 
3,  in  reference  to  the  general  question  of  the 
ate  of  Society  ;  detailing  somewhat  minutely 
hat  had  been  his  views  and  feelings  during  our 
revious  sittings. 

[Two  Friends  were  liberated  to  visit  the  wo- 
len's  meeting.] 

"The  minute  of  last  Yearly  Meeting,  in  refer- 
ice  to  impropriate  tithe  rent-charge,  was  then 
!ad.     As  may  be  recollected,  the  Quarterly 
*  [eetings  were  requested  to  appoint  representa- 
'"fives  to  attend  and  confer  with  the  Meeting  for 
ufferings  on  this  subject,  and  report  to  this 
early  Meeting.    A  report  was  accordingly  pre- 
;Dted,  and  read,  stating  that  the  conference  had 
jen  held  as  directed,  but  no  conclusion  had  been 
eed  on  to  submit  for  the  adoption  of  the  meet- 
The  Friends  under  the  appointment,  jointly 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  were  therefore 
'uested  lo  resume  consideration  of  the  subject 
their  convenience,  with  a  view  to  coming  to  a 
y''|atisfactory  conclusion,  and  report  the  same  next 
sslli  lear.  Quarterly  Meetings  being  at  liberty  to  add 
••e^'b  their  respective  appointments,  if  occasion  re- 
link' iuired. 

"  The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts 
ili"  f  the  Society,  produced  their  report,  which  was 
3ad.  It  appeared  from  their  statement,  that  the 
loi*  xpenditure  had  exceeded  the  income  by  upwards 
if  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  that  the 
s,  »i|alance  on  hand,  amounting  to  some  four  hun- 
M'lred  pounds,  would  be  more  than  exhausted  be- 
eMire  the  annual  contributions  could  be  received. 
ninilllHtol lection  was  therefore  directed  to  bo  made, 
offlP  less  in  amount  than  last  year,  and  remitted 
clioiffirough  the  correspondents  as  early  as  conven- 
I)'  4nt-  As  this  report  of  the  auditors  will,  as  usual, 
leeliife  sent  down  to  the  counties,  it  is  unnecessary 
fere  to  give  the  details,  farther  than  to  state,  that 
leraMie  expenditure  for  ministers  travelling  on  the 
iiltefontinent  of  Europe  exceeded  one  thousand 
carri'founds ;  and  for  the  deputation  to  America  with 
sepiij  ie  address  on  slavery,  upwards  of  five  hundred  ; 
wli'iiiat  to  Russia  did  not  exceed  one  hundred.  A 
>  cielontribution  of  about  one  hundred  pounds  had 
oWjieen  received  from  Friends  of  New  England, 
liefdbwards  the  expense  of  ministers  from  among 
iiDlHhem  travelling  on  the  continent;  and  it  was  inti- 
Jtlifilnated  that  a  further  remittance  was  expected, 
isii.'  "A  minute  from  the  committee  on  Epistles  was 
jtseei iext  read,  intimating  that  there  was  now  a  bill 
isllsiiefore  the  House  of  Commons,  having  for  its 
]\f  bject  the  total  abolition  of  church-rates  ;  and  it 
ms  suggested  for  consideration,  whether  this 
i*'*tieeting  ought  not  to  petition  Parliament  with  the 
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same  view.  With  but  little  difference  of  opinion, 
the  propriety  of  doing  so  was  recognized,  and  a 
committee  named  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  peti- 
tion to  be  brought  into  another  sitting,  and  to  be 
generally  signed  by  Friends  now  attending  the 
meeting. 

"  Second-day,  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock. 
Read  the  minute  of  last  Yearly  Meeting,  appoint- 
ing the  deputation  to  America  with  the  address  on 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  This  led  to  the 
production  of  the  report  from  the  deputation, 
which  was  also  read.  The  document  is  of  very 
considerable  length,  as,  in  addition  to  a  narrative 
of  their  journeys  into  the  different  States  of  the 
Union,  there  is  appended  a  series  of  reflections 
which  the  deputation  had  been  led  to  make  upon 
the  general  system  of  slavery,  from  their  witness- 
ing and  coming  into  more  immediate  contact  with 
its  manifold  evils.  In  the  report,  affecting  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  last  illness  and  decease  of  our 
beloved  and  valued  Friend,  William  Forster,  and 
many  affectionate  testimonies  were  borne  to  his 
memory.  The  document,  in  boih  its  parts,  was 
felt  to  be  highly  satisfactory,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly adopted  by  the  meeting;  with  directions  lo 
have  it  printed  and  distributed  among  Friends  in 
this  country,  together  with  all  previous  minutes 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  reports  in  connection 
with  the  subject,  since  the  originating  of  the  con- 
cern in  1849.  A  copy  is  also  lo  be  sent  to  each 
of  the  American  Yearly  Meeetings,  and  such 
further  publicity  abroad,  as  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings may  deem  to  be  requisite. 

•  "  Third-day  morning,  Fifth  monili  30th. — Met 
at  ten  o'clock.  *  *  * 

"  The  minute  of  last  evening  respecting  the 
disposal  of  the  report  from  the  deputation  to 
America,  having  been  left  imperfect,  and  having 
been  subsequently  revived,  was  now  brought  in 
and  adopted. 

[A  visit  from  a  woman  Friend  was  received.] 

"  Read  a  report  from  London  and  Middlesex 
Quarterly  Meeting,  respecting  the  registry  of  men 
and  women  Friends  in  want  of  situations,  and  those 
requiring  assistants,  &c. 

"  A  minute  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
followed,  detailing  sundry  alterations  as  to  meet- 
ings established  or  discontinued  since  last  year. 

*  *  *  * 

"  The  minute  of  last  Yearly  Meeting,  continu- 
ing the  committee  on  geographical  boundaries, 
&c.,  was  next  read,  together  with  reports  from 
the  different  Quarterly  Meetings  interested  in  the 
changes  which  had  been  proposed  respecting 
them ;  with  the  exception  of  Derby  and  Notting- 
ham, which  had  not  reported.  Some  difficulty 
arose  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  procedure  with 
these  documents.  [The  subject  was  continued 
under  the  care  of  the  commitee  as  before.] 

*  *  *  * 

"  Adjourned  at  half-past  one  o'clock. 

"  Third  day.  Afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock. 

"  The  business  prepared  for  this  sitting  consist- 
ed chiefly  of  selected  extracts  from  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings.  First  came  an  epistle 
addressed  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

"  The  minute  of  last  Yearly  Meeting,  continu- 
ing the  committee  appointed  to  assist  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Dorset  and  Hants,  was  next  read. 
*  *  *  The  committee  were  of  the  judgment  that 
they  might  now  be  discharged,  and  in  this  the 
meeting  concurred. 

"  The  report  of  the  printing  committee  came 
next  in  order;  then  sundry  minutes  connected 
with  the  originating  and  carrying  out  of  the  ad- 
dress to  tho  Emperor  of  Russia  ;  which,  with  the 
address  itself,  were  all  read.    As  the  names  of 


the  deputation  to  whom  the  presentation  of  this 
address  was  committed  by  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings are  already  familiar  to  most  Friends,  we 
need  not  repeat  them  here.  Joseph  Sturge,  one 
of  the  number,  entered  into  a  long  explanation  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  deputation — their  reception 
at  St.  Petersburg  by  the  Emperor  and  others, 
which  appeared  to  be  listened  to  with  interest  and 
satisfaction;  though  our  Friend  obviously  felt 
that  he  was  speaking  in  exculpation,  as  it  were, 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues.  There  seemed, 
however,  to  be  but  one  feeling  in  the  meeting,  as 
to  the  concern  itself  having  been  a  right  one  ;  as 
well  as  to  its  having  been  judiciously  and  effec- 
tively carried  out,  which  was  expressed  by  more 
than  a  few.  The  chief,  if  not  the  only  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  in  the  matter,  appeared  to  have 
arisen  from  what  had  been  construed  into  attempts 
to  justify  or  take  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, representing  him  as  humane  and  pacific  ; 
whereas,  neither  public  nor  private  character  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  mission,  which  was 
simply  an  effort  to  dissuade  from  an  appeal  to  the 
sword,  which  no  conceivable  circumstances  could 
render  justifiable  for  Christians. 

"  This  was  succeeded  by  other  documents  from 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  First  came  an  epistle 
from  the  body  of  the  same  standing  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  detailing  the  painful  position  of  their  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  consequence  of  other  two  co-equal 
meetings  refusing  to  receive  their  epistles,  and 
otherwise  acting  at  variance  with  the  provisions 
ofthe  discipline.*  The  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
for  New  England  also  mentioned  the  circumstance 
of  John  Wilbur  having  been  liberated,  by  the 
seceders  from  their  Yearly  Meeting,  to  pay  a 
religious  visit  to  this  country.  Whereupon  our 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  as  Friends  are  all  aware, 
issued  a  minute  cautioning  our  members  every 
where  against  receiving  John  Wilbur;  he  having 
no  certificates  from  the  body  in  correspondence 
with  us,  and  not  being,  as  the  minute  stated,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. f  The  reading 
of  these  latter  documents  elicited  but  very  little 
remark,  save  regret  for  the  painful  situation  of 
Friends  in  America,  in  their  present  divided  cir- 
cumstances, so  at  variance  with  what  all  would 
desire.  *  *  *  *  The  meeting  adjourned  about 
half-past  six,  till  four  the  next  al'ternoon. 

"  Fourth-day,  afternoon,  Fifth  month,  31si. — 
Met  at  four  o'clock.  The  committee  appointed 
at  a  preceding  meeting,  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a 
petition  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  church-rates,  presented  the  same  ;  but,  on 
its  being  read,  considerable  alteration  apppeared 
requisite,  and  as  the  time  of  the  meeting  was  too 


*  If  the  report  is  correct,  in  relation  to  the  contents  of 
this  epistle,  it  [the  epistle]  betrays  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  "  the  provisions  of  the  discipline,"  as  there  is  nothing 
in  the  latter  requiring  either  the  writing  or  the  receiv- 
ing of  epistles.  To  what  the  "  otherwise"  may  allude 
we  know  not,  but  it  must  be  equally  groundless  as  the 
other  charge.  It  was  a  mistake  in  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  permit  these  unfounded  charges  against  two  co- 
ordinate meetings  with  which  it  professes  to  be  in  unity, 
to  be  spread  before  it.  But  this  is  not  the  first  time 
those  two  Yearly  Meetings  have  been  misrepresented. 

Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 

f  Time  was  when  being  a  member  in  any  one  meet- 
ing of  our  religious  Society  secured  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  membership  in  all  parts  of  the  Society.  Owing 
to  the  divisions  produced  by  the  unsound  sentiments 
disseminated  by  J.  J.  Gurney  and  others,  that  is  not  the 
case  now.  Within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  members  of  the  smaller  body  in  New  Eng- 
land are  fully  recognized  as  possessing  those  rights  and 
privileges.  The  same  justice  was  accorded  to  J.  Wilbur 
by  very  many  of  the  members  of  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  ditFerent  parts  of  Great  Britain,  while  he  was  on 
the  visit  here  alluded  to. — Ibid. 
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valuable  to  be  spent  in'  verbal  criticism,  the  docu- 
ment was  consigned  to  John  Allen,  Rickman 
Godlee,  and  Charles  Lloyd  Brailhwaite,  who 
went  out  with  the  view  of  preparing  an  improved 
copy. 

"  Selected  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings were  then  taken  up.  First,  a  report  from 
the  committee  of  that  meeting,  appointed  to  cor- 
respond with  Friends  in  foreign  parts  ;  viz.,  at 
Pyrmont  and  Minden,  Congenies,  Stavanger,  &c. 
The  accounts  received  were  of  an  encouraging 
nature — a  considerable  accession  to  their  num- 
bers had  been  made  wiihin  the  last  year ;  of 
twenty-one,  the  total  number,  eighteen  were  re- 
ceived at  Stavanger. 

"  Intelligence  respecting  the  members  of  our 
Society  in  South  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
&c.,  was  also  communicated,  and  much  was  said 
in  reference  to  the  benefit  which  these  our  distant 
Friends  would  derive  from  our  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, as  also  the  meetings  to  which  such  as  had 
emigrated  had  previously  belonged,  maintaining 
regular  correspondence,  and  suppling  them  with 
epistles,  books,  &c.  From  the  statement  of  Ed- 
ward Sayce,  who  had  resided,  as  we  understood, 
for  twelve  years  in  Melbourne,  South  Australia, 
the  number  of  Friends,  or  those  connected  with 
them,  appeared  to  be  larger  than  many  were 
aware  of.  Meetings  lor  worship  ar6  held  in  vari- 
ous places  on  that  widely  extended  territory  ;  as 
also  one  in  New  Zealand.    There  are  also  one 

or  two  Meetings  for  Discipline. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Thomas  Norton  drew  the  attention  of  Friends 
to  the  school  at  Nismes,  established  by  John  and 
Martha  Yeardiey,  a  number  of  years  ago,  for  the 
instruction  of  children  belonging  to  those  profess- 
ing with  us  there.  *  *  *  * 

[Accounts  of  visits  on  the  continent  were 
read.] 

"  Next  came  the  report  of  the  appropriation  of 
the  negro  and  aborigines'  fund,  showing  a  balance 
yet  in  hand  of  about  £900. 

"The  amended  draft  of  the  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment, above  alluded  to,  was  read,  and,  with  little 
further  alteration,  adopted.  It  was  to  be  ready 
for  Friends  appending  ilieir  names  and  addresses 
to-morrow  morning — a  hope  being  ex[)rcssed  that 
this  might  be  done  very  generally,  as  likely  to 
give  more  weight  to  tiie  petition.  The  presenta- 
tion was  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings.  There  was  also  read,  at  this  silting, 
a  minute  from  the  Meeting  for  SufTcrings  respect- 
ing charitable  trusts,  which  bad  already  been 
sent  down  to  the  Quarterly  and  other  meetings. 

"Adjourned  till  lo-morrow  morning  at  eleven. 

"  Fijtli-day,  Sixth  montk  1st. — Met  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

[A  discussion  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
general  meeting  for  Ackworth  assembling  at  the 
usual  time  at  the  School  inconsequence  of  scarlet 
fever  existing  there.] 

"  At  a  subsequent  opportunity,  it  was  stated  that 
the  Committee  had  held  a  conlerence,  and  agreed 
to  propose  to  the  meeting  that  representatives 
should  be  appointed  to  the  school  as  previously 
directed  ;  on  the  understanding,  that  if  the  health 
of  the  family  there  rendered  their  coming  toge- 
ther inexpedient  or  dangerous,  notice,  in  due 
time,  would  be  given  by  adveitiscnient  and  other- 
wise. 

"  The  minute  in  the  Book  of  Rules  of  Discipline 
respecting  the  character  and  qualifications  of  those 
choscji  to  compose  the  IMeeiing  for  Sufferings, 
was  then  read,  as  directed  by  one  of  those  Rules, 
when  the  list  of  correspondents  was  called  over, 
and  vacancies  occasioned  by  removals  or  deaths 
upplied. 


"The  minute  of  last  year,  in  relation  to  the 
extension  of  care  towards  Friends  visiting  this 
country  from  America,  with  certificates  for  reli- 
gious services,  and  referring  the  matter  to  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  was  next  taken  up  ;  when 
the  best  way  of  again  disposing  of  it  seemed  to  be 
to  continue  it  under  the  care  of  that  meeting,  and 
to  report  next  year. 

"  The  subject  of  the  alteration  of  the  geo- 
graphical boundaries  of  Quarterly  Meetings,  as 
brought  forward  at  a  previous  sitting,  and  then 
referred  to  the  committee  having  it  in  charge,  to 
report  again  before  the  close  of  the  meeting,  was 
resumed  on  the  presentation  of  a  condensed  report. 
This  committee,  as  may  be  remembered,  is  the 
one  nominated  in  1850,  with  subsequent  additions, 
to  perform  a  general  visit  to  the  Society,  which 
service  they  performed  as  reported  ;  but  were 
continued,  in  consideration  of  the  proposals  which 
they  made  in  reference  to  the  said  geographical 
boundaries.  Since  the  report  already  alluded  to 
as  brought  into  a  preceding  sitting,  they  had  again 
had  the  subject  before  them  ;  and  now,  after  de- 
puting certain  of  their,  number  to  assist  in  the 
completion  of  the  proposed  alterations,  and  giving 
their  judgment  thereon,  they  desired  to  be  released 
from  the  position  which  they  had  previously  held  ; 
to  which  the  meeting  assented. 

"  Proceeded  with  the  Epistles  in  reply  to  those 
received  from  other  Yearly  Meetings.  Those  to 
Ireland,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  New 
England,  and  North  Carolina,  were  read,  and  with 
some  slight  verbal  corrections,  adopted  and  signed 
by  the  Clerk.  These  documents  appeared  to  be 
much  of  the  usual  character,  and  called  for  but 
little  remark  beyond  verbal  criticism.  A  danger 
appearing  of  this  being  carried  too  far,  and  en- 
croaching on  the  time  of  the  meeting,  one  Friend 
expressed  himself  somewhat  strongly  in  depreca- 
tion of  the  freedom  thus  taken.  Several  Friends 
spoke  with  equal  decision  on  the  other  side,  when 
the  difficulty  was  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  the 
judicious  observations  of  the  Clerk  and  another 
Friend,  to  the  effect,  that  while  we  could  in  no 
degree  countenance  the  idea  that  any  individual 
was  to  be  prevented  from  giving  his  opinion  in  a 
proper  spirit,  and  as  briefly  as  he  was  able,  on 
documents  submitted  for  the  adopiion  of  the  meet- 
ing, it  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  remember- 
ed, that  no  slight  responsibility  attached  to  the 
freedom  thus  used,  in  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  Epistles  are  pre- 
pared. 

"  Adjourned  about  two  clock,  till  half-past  five. 

"  FiJtli-day  afternoon. — The  Commitiec  on 
Epistles  not  having  finished,  more  than  half«in 
hour  elapsed  before  the  meeting  was  fully  gath- 
ered. 

"  Report  was  received  from  the  Women's  Meet- 
ing that  they  had  finished  their  business.  The 
two  remaining  Epistles,  viz.,  to  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
were  submitted,  and,  like  those  previously  brought 
in,  approved  of  and  signed  by  the  Clerk  on  the 
the  meeting's  behalf.  In  all  of  ihem  affectionate 
mention  was  made  of  the  afllicting  bereavement 
sustained  in  the  decease  of  our  inucli-loved  Friend 
William  Forster. 

"  i'revious  to  proceeding  with  the  General 
Epistle,  the  Clerk  took  the  opportunity  to  acknow- 
lediie  the  "reat  satisfaction  which  it  bad  afforded 
him,  lo  witness  the  regular  attendance,  during 
this  Yearly  Meeting,  of  so  many  of  our  younger 
Friends,  their  solid  dejiortment,  and  the  deep  in- 
terest manifested  by  tliem  in  the  proceedings  ol 
the  meeting,  lie  desired  that  these,  his  dear 
young  Friends,  whose  privileges  of"  education  had 
so  greatly  exceeded  those  of  many  of  their  elder 
brethren,  might  seek  to  have  their  talents  and 


acquirements  sanctified  and  devoted  to  the  serv 
of  the  Lord.  Pie  would  also  commend  them 
the  kind  interest  of  their  elder  Friends  ;  and  es 
cially  would  he  invite  their  Christian  interest 
behalf  of  another  class — those  who  appear  to  hs 
very  loosely  to  the  Society ;  a  kind  word, 
even  a  kind  shake  of  the  hand,  might  often  be 
means  of  winning  these  closer  to  our  walls,  & 

"  The  General  Epistle  was  thereafter  re 
On  a  second  reading  being  suggested;  much  sa 
faction  was  expressed  by  a  number  of  Friends 
reference  to  the  contents,  and  they  thought  I 
criticism  thus  invited  would  not  be  attended  w 
profit ;  they  were  therefore  desirous  that  the  ep 
tie  should  be  at  once  adopted.  This,  howev 
was  overruled;  but  little  alteration  resulted  fri 
the  revision,  and  the  epistle  was  at  length  passi 
and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 

"  A  Friend  was  subsequently  engaged  in  si 
plication.  The  Clerk  then  read  the  closi 
minute,  to  the  following  effect: — In  concluslc 
we  desire  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  f{ 
oured,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  transact  1 
business  which  has  come  before  us  in  great  hi 
mony,  and,  as  we  reverently  believe,  in  the  fe 
of  the  Lord  ;  to  the  strengthening  of  the  bond 
Christian  fellowship,  and  to  the  edifying  of  t 
body  in  love.  And  for  this  His  unmerited  goc 
ness,  we  desire  to  render  under  God  all  the  praii 

"  In  this  precious  love  we  separate,  intending 
meet  again  another  year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 

"  A  brief  but  solemn  pause  ensued,  after  whi 
the  large  gathering  dispersed." 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Information  from  Liverpool  to  tlie  14tli  inst.  has  b( 
received  by  the  steamship  Atiantic. 

Tlie  Russians  were  still  investing  Silistria,  and  ma 
lives  have  been  lost  in  the  attempts  to  storm  it,  and 
the  sorties  made  by  the  Turkish  garrison.  The  Circ: 
sians  are  reported  to  have  captured  all  the  Russi 
fortresses  in  their  country.  The  war  in  Europe  1 
reduced  the  value  of  the  Railroad  Stocks  in  Englai 
fift}'  millions  of  pounds. 

UNITED  STATES.— Wheat  crops  in  Missouri  a 
Wisconsin  are  reported  as  very  large.  Near  Rochest 
New  York,  one  nurseryman  has  "several  acres 
Roses,"  now  in  full  bloom.  He  has  400  kinds.  A  D' 
Comet  has  been  discovered,  not  yet  visible  to  the  nali 
eye.  Deaths  in  New  York  last  week  by  Cholera,  10  L 
than  the  week  previous. 

Fcnnsylvania. — Deaths  last  week,  in  Philadelphia,  2'. 
of  Cholera  9.  Of  the  deaths  by  Cholera  4  occurred  in  t 
women's  end  of  the  County  Prison.  Prompt  measui 
have  been  taken  to  reduce  the  number  of  inmates 
that  building.  The  heat  has  been  very  great.  Th' 
mometer  in  the  shade  on  the  27th,  94°. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jos.  Tripp,  N.  Y.,  per  Wm.  H.,  jr.,  j 
vol.  27;  from  N.  P.  Hall,  O.,  for  Isaac  Hoge,  $1  to  '. 
vol.  28  ;  from  Jos.  Tatnall,  Del.,  per  W.  P.,  $4,  vols. 
&  28. 


West  Kottinghani  School,  Cecil  county,  Marylar 
under  the  charge  of  Nottingham  Preparative  Meeting 
Friends.  The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  usi 
branches  of  a  good  English  Education.  A  few  pupils 
either  se.K  can  be  accommodated  at  this  school.  Pri 
of  board  and  tuition,  Thirty  Dollars  jjcr  quarter.  I 
particulars,  address  the  Teacher, 

Thomas  Waring, 
*  Port  Deposit,  Md. 


Died,  at  bis  residence,  on  the  27th  of  Fifth  mon 
last,  of  consumptioil,  Joseph  Fox,  Jr.,  aged  23  years, 
member  of  Haddonlicld  Meeting.  This  dear  youth  w 
of  quiet  unassuming  manners,  and  of  few  won 
Although  he  said  but  little  respecting  his  close,  his  rei 
tivcs  have  a  consoling  belief,  that  his  end  was  peai 
and  that  he  is  gathered  with  the  just  of  all  generatior 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

ELECTROTYPE  PROCESSES. 

We  are  now  standing  in  the  splendid  galleries 
lich  constitute  the  show-rooms  of  the  Messrs. 
kington  and  Mason,  in  Newhail-street.  They 
e  of  ample  extent,  and  furnished  with  such  a 
riilliant  airay  of  beautiful  and  gorgeous  produc- 
ms  as  renders  any  attempt  at  description  of 
cessity  a  failure.  The  surpassing  merit  of  some 
their  designs  is  already  familiar  to  the  visitors 
the  Great  Exhibition,  who  will  remember  the 
rge  vase  representing  the  triumph  of  Science  and 
idustry,  and  which  is  appropriately  adorned  with 
Mskilie  statues  of  Newton,  VVatt,  Shakspeare,  and 
kcon.  This  unique  production  is  now  before  us  ; 
'ad  around  us  on  all  sides  are  numberless  speci- 
lens  of  everything  that  can  be  wrought  in  silver 
lysilid  gold,  from  the  rich  epergnes  and  costly  table- 
srvices  of  the  aristocracy,  down  to  a  plain  salt- 
)oon  or  knife-rest,  and  all  so  accurately  and  ex- 
jisitely  finished  by  the  electrotype  process  as  to 
}  utterly  undistinguishable  from  the  workman- 
lip  of  the  silversmith  and  jeweller.    In  addition 
.li>j»  works  of  this  description,  there  are  also  mas- 
ve  bronze  statues  and  groups  of  figures,  the  de- 
lils  of  which  it  may  be  seen,  on  close  inspection, 
|re  made  out  with  the  greatest  exactness,  although 
liere  is  no  trace  of  the  tool  of  the  sculptor.  Many 
!"«f  these  are  grand  in  design  ;  some  are  reproduc- 
ons  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  sculptors — others 
fmodern  masters.    Not  the  least  interesting  to 
8  are  a  numerous  collection  of  articles  in  bronze, 
Ipmbining  artistic  talent  with  domestic  usefulness, 
.|bch  as  i'nkstands  disguised  as  fruit,  rustic  figures 
ijnd  animals,  which  may  serve  the  double  purpose 
oii.lif  paper-weights  and  chimney-ornaments,  charm- 
)g  little  busts  of  celebrated  men,  etc.  etc.  Again, 
re  have  the  whole  stock  of  the  jeweller's  shop  so 
»r  as  it  is  worn  on  the  person — ladies'  neck- 
hains,  gentlemen's  watch-guards,  brequet  chains, 
racelets,  brooches,   necklaces — everything,  in 
hort,  with  which  the  goldsmith  in  Cheapside 
illures  the  taste  or  assails  the  vanity  of  the  weaker, 
lid,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  the  stronger  sex  loo, 
ill  these  beautiful  things  around  us  are  manufac- 
ured — so  far,  that  is,  as  relates  to  all  we  can  see 
f  them,  which  is  but  their  outer  surfoces — by  the 
gency  of  electricity.    We  must  endeavour,  as 
ye  walk  through  the  factory,  to  render  the  pro- 
ess  intelligible. 

The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  mode  of 
nanul'acturing  plated  goods,  as  practised  at  Shef- 
leld  and  elsewhere,  is  by  spreading  plates  of  sli- 
er upon  one  or  both  sides  of  plates  of  copper  or 
rass,  and  then  moulding  or  working  the  plates 
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thus  combined  into  the  forms  of  the  articles  de- 
sired— afterwards  coating  the  edges  with  solid 
silver.  In  the  electro  process,  on  the  contrary, 
the  article,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  finished  to  the 
required  shape,  with  all  its  ornaments,  however 
profuse,  and  when  complete  in  form,  is  silvered 
or  gilt  by  the  scientific  application  of  electricity. 

The  art  of  electrotyping  owes  its  origin  to  the 
accidental  discovery  of  certain  natural  pheno- 
mena. It  was  (bund  by  an  experimenter,  who,  in 
making  trial  of  Daniell's  constant  battery,  had  used 
as  one  of  the  liquids  asolution  of  sulphate  ofcopper, 
that  the  electric  current  decomposed  the  sulphate, 
and  that  the  copper  was  deposited  in  a  thin  me- 
lallic  film  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel. 
This  discovery  naturally  made  a  considerable 
noise  at  the  time,  and  thoughtful  heads  soon  set  to 
work  to  turn  it  to  a  useful  and  therefore  profitable 
purpose.  It  was  found  that  the  copper  deposit 
brought  away  a  perfect  impression  ot'the  surface 
to  which  it  was  attached,  and  that  it  could  be  made 
by  very  simple  means  to  attach  itself  to  anything. 
This  led  to  the  multiplication  of  copper  plates,  and 
a  consequent  reduction  in  the  price  of  copper- 
plate engravings,  as  any  number  could  be  struck 
oft' from  electrotyped  plates,  and  the  expense  of 
re-engraving,  when  one  plate  was  worn  out,  was 
thus  saved.  It  led  also  to  a  new  style  of  engrav- 
ing, known  as  Palmer's  process,  by  which  raised 
copper  plates  could  be  used,  instead  of  wood-en- 
gravings, in  the  common  printing-press.  It  has 
been  applied  to  various  other  mechanical  and 
artistic  purposes,  among  others  to  the  copying  of 
Daguerreotype  pictures;  but  in  no  other  branch  of 
arts  or  manufacture  has  it  been  so  extensively 
available  as  in  the  fabrication  of  plated  goods,  an 
art  which,  as  far  as  execution  is  concerned,  it  has 
exalted  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  silversmith  and 
jeweller.  Let  us  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
various  operations  going  on  in  the  workshops  of 
this  establishment. 

The  great  majority  of  the  articles  here  manu- 
factured are  first  fashioned  from  plates  of  the  pure 
white  metal  known  as  German  silver,  rolled  in 
the  mill  to  the  required  thinness.  Many  of  them, 
consisting  of  vessels  for  domestic  use,  such  as  tea 
and  coffee-pots,  are  partly  formed  by  hand  labour, 
the  part  which  forms  the  vessel  being  cut  from 
a  flat  plate  of  metal,  which  is  soldered  together 
at  the  sides.  The  metal  having  been  softened  by 
annealing  in  a  furnace,  the  article  is  handed  over 
to  a  workman,  who,  with  a  hammer  of  hard  wood 
or  horn,  forcibly  beats  and  bangs  it  into  the  pro- 
per shape ;  by  means  of  continued  thumping  he 
can  impart  considerable  rotundity  to  a  plain 
cylinder,  the  malleable  metal  taking  any  shape, 
though  not  very  readily,  that  he  may  choose  to 
give  to  it.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  graceful 
lorms  of  tea-pots  are  modelled  in  great  variety, 
from  the  swelling  cone-shaped  pyramids  to  the 
flatly-compressed  globes.  Nothing  more  than  the 
bare  trunk  of  a  vessel,  however,  can  be  thus 
formed.  The  spout,  the  handle,  the  ornaments, 
the  bottom,  the  cover,  etc.,  have  all  to  be  struck 
in  dies,  the  expense  of  which,  where  such  a  vari- 
ety of  exquisite  patterns  are  wrought,  must  make 
prodigious  demands  upon  capital.  Dies  too,  some 
of  them  of  astonishing  size,  are  necessary  in  the 


formation  of  the  various  pieces  of  a  dinner-service, 
such  as  plates,  tureens,  salvers,  etc.  They  are 
cut  by  a  slow  and  laborious  process,  in  heavy 
masses  of  steel,  hardened  to  such  a  temper  as  to 
stand  without  injury  the  most  violent  usage.  The 
manner  of  using  them  is  as  follows  :  the  die  from 
which  an  impression  is  to  be  taken  is  firmly  fas- 
tened by  means  of  four  lateral  screws  to  the  centre 
of  a  solid  bed,  above  which  rises  an  engine  not 
unlike  the  guillotine  in  shape  and  construction  ; 
it  consists  of  two  iron  pillars,  grooved  down  the 
centres  of  each,  between  which  a  heavy  weight 
is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  with  unerring  pre- 
cision. The  metal  to  receive  the  impression  is 
placed  upon  the  die;  the  descending  weight,  being 
armed  with  a  piece  of  soft  lead,  is  then  raised  by 
the  action  of  the  foot  upon  a  stirrup,  and  suffered 
to  fall,  with  a  force  depending  upon  the  height  to 
which  it  was  raised,  upon  the  surface  of  the  die. 
[f  the  die  be  very  shallow,  and  the  metal  to  be 
impressed  v^ry  thin  and  pliable,  one  or  two  blows 
are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  We  have  now  be- 
fore us  a  handsome  wreath  of  foliage,  the  impres- 
sion of  which  is  perfect,  which  we  saw  struck 
upon  brass  extremely  thin,  at  o?ie  blow.  But  if 
the  metal  be  of  theaverage  thickness  of  the  articles 
manufactured,  the  blow  must  be  repeated  many 
times;  and  if  the  die  be  deeply  cut  the  weight 
must  be  armed  with  a  corresponding  punch  form- 
ed to  fit  the  hollow  of  the  die.  Further,  any 
attempt  to  force  the  plate  into  a  deep  die  at  one 
blow  would  fracture  the  metal  and  render  it  use- 
less. Much  management  is  required  in  this  pro- 
cess, which  must  be  wrought  gradually  :  the  fii'st 
two  or  three  blows  are  comparatively  light,  and 
for  them  the  weight  is  armed  with  a  punch  or 
"  force"  of  soft  lead  ;  as  the  metal  sinks  deeper 
into  the  die,  the  "  force"  is  changed  for  one  of 
harder  material,  uniil  the  last  and  finishing  strokes 
are  given  with  the  full  power  of  the  engine  and 
with  a  punch  or"  force"  of  iron.  This  is  not  all ; 
the  repeated  heavy  blows  harden  the  metal  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  is  no  longer  malleable,  and  to  ob- 
viate this  it  has  to  be  annealed,  it  may  be,  several 
times  during  the  process  of  stamping.  The  iMessrs, 
Elkington  have  a  large  apparatus  worked  by  steam 
for  stamping  articles  of  a  great  size. 

Supposing  the  several  parts  of  an  ornamental 
article  to  be  modelled  and  stamped,  they  have 
now  to  be  soldered  together.  By  means  ol" jets  of 
gas,  and  blow-pipes  inflated  by  the  steam-engine, 
a  kind  of  solder  much  harder  than  that  in  general 
use,  and  not  readily  fusible,  is  here  employed.  By 
this  means  the  spouts,  handles,  hinges,  etc,  of  the 
different  articles  are  firmly  united,  the  hollows 
beneath  the  raised  surfaces  of  the  ornamental  por- 
tions being  filled  up  with  fused  metal.  The 
articles,  now  complete  in  form,  are  next  taken  to 
the  polishing-room,  where,  by  rotten-stone  applied 
by  brushes  rapidly  revolving  at  the  ends  of  small 
spindles,  they  are  brought  to  a  surface  perfectly 
smooth.  Such  of  them  as  require  to  be  engraved 
are  now  made  over  to  the  engravers,  whom  we 
see,  with  the  usual  implements,  translerring  ele- 
gant patterns  to  their  surfaces.  We  may  now 
consider  the  articles  ready  for  the  plating-room. 

The  first  thing  that  claims  attention  on  entering 
the  plating-room  is  the  stupendous  electro-mag- 
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netic  machine,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  huge 
wlieel,  stands  close  to  the  entrance.  This  is  a 
contrivance  for  producing  electricity  by  the  aid  of 
inagnels,  no  less  than  sixty-four  of  wliicii,  each  of 
some  tliree  feet  in  length,  are  so  arranged  as  to 
present  their  poles  wiihin  a  short  distance  of  a 
wheel  spinning  round  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred 
revolutions  in  a  minute.  The  force  of  the  electric 
current  is  in  some  sort  indicated  to  the  spectator 
by  the  rapid  succession  of  vari-coloured  sparks 
passing  continually  from  the  armature  of  the  en- 
"ine  to  ihe  twisted  strand  of  conducting  wires,  one 
end  of  which  is  immersed  in  the  silvering  trough 
or  vat,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  room. 
'I'he  force  of  this  machine  is  said  to  be  sufficient 
to  deposit  fifty  ounces  of  silver  in  an  hour;  the 
silver  is  supplied  by  plates  of  the  metal  sunk  at 
the  bottom  uf  the  trough.  As  a  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  galvanic  battery,  the  power  of  which 
requires  to  be  continually  renewed,  this  machine 
has  been  found  entirely  successful,  it  having  con- 
tinued for  many  months  in  operation  without  any 
material  variation  in  power.  We  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  process  of  silvering  by  the  gal- 
vanic battery  is  going  on  in  the  same  room  in 
smaller  vats.  When  the  articles  to  be  silvered 
are  brought  into  this  room,  all  that  has  to  be  done 
is  to  suspend  them,  so  that  they  shall  hang  clear 
of  the  bottom  and  not  touch  each  other,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  numerous  vats  where,  under  electric 
agency,  the  deposition  of  silver  is  going  on.  They 
have  to  remain  there  a  certain  length  of  time,  pro- 
portioned to  the  thickness  of  the  silver  covering 
required  :  they  may  be  either  coated  within  a  thin 
film  or  solidly  encased  in  a  suit  of  silver  armour. 
One  great  advantage  of  this  process  is,  that  articles 
to  be  silvered  may  be  first  engraved,  the  deposi- 
tion of  silver  going  on  with  such  unvarying  thick- 
ness in  every  part,  that  the  finest  lines  of  the  en- 
graving lool,  and  even  the  characteristic  marks  of 
the  engraver,  are  exactly  reproduced  upon  the 
silver  surface.  Any  attempt  lo  silver  a  surface 
finely  engraved  by  any  other  means  would 
infallibly  deface  or  choke  up  the  work  of  the 
artist.  The  operation  of  gilding  is  performed 
in  precisely  the  same  manner — though  we  wit- 
nessed a  sort  of  legerdemain  feat  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  works,  the  operator  gilding  the  bowl 
of  a  spoon  in  less  than  two  seconds  by  simply 
immersing  it  in  a  brown-coloured  liquid. 

On  emerging  from  tlie  silvering  vats,  the  articles 
are  washed  and  dried,  and  conveyed  to  the  polish- 
ing-rooms,  to  be  polished  and  burnished.  The 
polishing  is  performed  in  various  ways.  Flat 
surfaces  arc  hammered  upon  a  glossy  anvil  by 
a  heavy  hammer,  and  finally  polished  by  rub- 
bing with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Hollowed 
surfaces  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  felt  or 
leather  rubbers,  revolving  rapidly  in  a  kind  ol 
laihe.  The  parts  to  be  burni*lied  are  rubbed  to 
a  dazzling  lustre  by  burnishing  tools  of  polished 
steel.  Alter  this,  such  fittings,  as  handles  ol 
crystal  or  ivory,  ;is  may  be  wanted  are  added, 
and  a  final  colouring  by  the  application  of  plate- 
powder  qualifies  them  for  the  show-room  or  the 
market. 

We  must  add  one  word  explanatory  of  the 
manufacture  of  bronze  figures  by  cleclroiypo.  To 
produce  such  a  figure  a  model  must  first  be  Ibrm- 
ed  ;  iVoni  this  a  mould  is  taken,  the  interior  of 
which  is  rendered,  by  a  slight  coaling  of  black- 
lead,  or  other  means,  susce|)lible  of  the  deposit ; 
it  is  then  put  into  a  vat  containing  a  solution  of 
copper,  and  the  deposition  commences.  The 
solidity  of  the  figure  will  of  course  depend  upon 
the  lime  it  remains  in  the  val ;  and  sup[)osing  ii 
JO  remain  a  sulficient  lime,  with  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  tlic  sulphate  of  copper,  it  may  become  a 


solid  mass,  as  eflectually  as  if  filled  with  metal  at 
the  foundry. 

From  the  Plougl),  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil. 

The  following  statements  illustrate  the  benefit 
of  a  variety  of  pursuits,  and  especially  of  mechanic 
trades : 

A  Busy  and  Growing  Place. — The  population 
of  Milford,  in  Mass.,  at  present  exceeds  7000. 
The  number  of  buildings  erected  last  year  was  78, 
valued  at  $173,200.  The  number  of  boot  manu- 
factories is  40,  which  turns  out  1,450,199  pairs. 
Their  value  in  1853  was  $2,594,346.  Number 
of  firms  engaged  in  mercantile  business  last  year, 
46,  the  amount  of  whose  business  was  $1,050,800. 
Amount  of  woollen  manufactures,  &c.,  $285,000, 
Total  business,  $4,103,346, 

The  Shoe  Business  in  Haverhill. — The  Haver- 
hill Banner  says  there  are  more  than  two  hundred 
different  kinds  of  shoes  manufactured  in  that 
town,  from  the  brogan  to  the  finest  kind  of  ladies 
shoes,  the  sales  some  days  amounting  to  from 
seventy  to  eighty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  there  are  at  least  five  million  pairs  manu- 
factured annually,  the  shoe  business  of  the  place 
being  only  second  Jo  that  of  Lynn,  the  great  shoe- 
market  of  the  country," 

The  Church-Yard  Beetle. — Frazier's  Magazine 
has  lately  contained  a  number  of  very  interesting 
papers  called"  Episodes  of  Insect  Life,"  from  the 
last  published  one  of  which  we  make  an  extract, 
as  follows  : 

"  A  German  named  Gleditsh,  who  had  laid 
some  dead  moles  upon  the  beds  in  his  garden,  whe- 
ther as  examples  of  retributive  justice  for  their  de- 
facement of  his  borders  and  walks,  or  for  good 
reasons,  or  for  none  at  all,  does  not  appear,  obser- 
ved that  the  bodies  of  the  little  gentlemen  in  velvet 
disappeared  mysteriously.  He  watched,  and  found 
that  the  agents  were  beetles,  which,  having  first 
deposited  their  eggs  in  the  carcases  that  were  to 
be  the  provision  for  their  larvae,  buried  their 
bodies,  so  that  they  might  be  safe  from  predatory 
birds  and  quadrupeds.  Into  a  glass  vessel  he  put 
four  of  these  insects,  having  filled  it  with  earth,  on 
the  surface  of  which  he  placed  two  dead  frogs.  His 
sextons  went  to  work,  and  one  frog  was  interred 
in  less  than  twelve  hours  ;  the  other  one  on  the 
third  day.  Then  he  introduced'  a  dead  linnet. 
The  beetles  soon  began  their  labours,  commencing 
operations  by  removing  the  earth  from  under  the 
body,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  for  its  reception.  Male 
and  female  got  under  the  corpse,  and  pulled  away 
at  the  feathers  to  lower  it  into  its  grave. 

"  A  change  then  came  over  the  spirit  of  the 
male,  for  he  drove  the  female  away,  and  worked 
by  himself  for  five  hours  at  a  stretch.  He  lifted 
the  body,  changed  its  position,  turned  and  arrang- 
ed it,  coming  out  of  the  hole,  mounting  on  the 
dead  bird,  tramping  on  it,  and  then  again  going 
below  to  draw  ii  down  deeper  still.  Wearied  with 
his  incessant  efforts,  he  came  out  and  laid  his  head 
upon  the  earth  beside  the  object  of  his  labours,  re- 
maining motionless  Ibr  a  full  hour,  as  if  for  a  good 
rest.  Then  he  crept  under  the  earth  again.  On 
the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  bird  was  an  inch 
and  a  half  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  the 
trench  remained  open,  the  body  looking  as  if  laid 
out  upon  a  bier,  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of 
mould. 

"  When  evening  came  it  had  sunk  a  half  inch 
lower.  The  next  day  the  burial  was  completed, 
the  bird  having  been  completely  covered.  More 
corpses  were  now  supplied,  and  in  fifty  days  twelve 
bodies  were  interred  by  the  lour  beetles  in  this 
cemetery  under  a  glass  case." 
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From  the  Christian  Advocate  and  JouiB"' 

ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

The  abundance  of  good  water,  in  any  pk 
otherwise  desirable  as  a  place  of  abode,  is  a  gr 
consideration.    Among  the  numerous  expediei' 
for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  the  form  call| 
the  Artesian  well  is  not  the  least  interei 
Properly  speaking,  perhaps  this  term  can  on' 
applied  to  those  wells  from  which,  through 
opening  drilled  into  the  earth  to  the  subterranfe 
spring  or  watercourse,  either  through  the  m 
aperture  of  the  rock,  or  through  a  metallic 
inserted,  the  water  is  spontaneously  discharged 
the  top  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  spontanec 
discharge  of  water  appears  to  be  necessary  to  I 
filling  up  of  the  definition  ;  a  common  sprl 
being  a  natural  Artesian  well ;  but  there  are  sot 
drilled  wells  which  do  not  thus  discharge  tb 
waters  ;  and  yet  there  appears  to  be  no  great  It 
icographic  error  in  applying  this  name  to  their 

A  company  of  men  have  been,  for  the  last  t 
years,  constantly  employed  at  the  business  of  di 
ling  wells  within  perhaps  a  circle  of  ten  mill 
diameter,  in  Franklin  county.  Pa.,  who  contin 
their  operation  until  a  full  supply  of  water  is  c 
tained,  but  not  sufficient  to  overflow.  Befc 
coming  hither,  they  operated  extensively  in  Cui 
berland  county;  and  in  different  places  they  ha 
pursued  the  same  business  for  the  last  six  yea 
This  may  seem  a  strange  business  to  follow  a: 
constant  employment;  yet  so  great  is  the  dema 
for  their  labour,  that  as  soon  as  they  finish  o 
job  they  have  another  engaged  ready  to  begin 

The  manner  and  plan  are  these.  When  a  nri 
has  no  spring  to  satisfy  his  aquatic  necessiti( 
he  begins  to  dig  a  well.  After  digging  a  sh( 
distance  he  is  likely  to  reach  the  rock,  the  s 
slate,  the  hard  carbonate  of  lime,  or,  harder  sti 
a  sort  of  quartzose  variety  of  limestone.  He  p( 
haps  puts  in  a  few  blasts,  which  reach  no  wat< 
gets  discouraged,  learns  the  success  of  the  Ar 
sian  drillers,  and  their  terms,  and  employs  thei 
The  well,  as  far  as  dug,  is  now  to  be  stoned 
bricked  up,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  drillers.  Th( 
come,  make  a  board  box  full  three  inches  squai 
and  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  rock  to 
covering  of  boards  laid  over  the  top  of  the  we 
Through  this  box  the  drill,  whose  point  is  thr 
inches  wide,  plays  up  and  down  upon  the  rock 

Now,  the  wonder  to  most  people  unacquainl 
with  the  process  is,  how  the  operation  is  carri 
on.  Suppose,  then,  what  is  sometimes  the  cas 
that  the  proprietor  carries  the  excavation 
spade,  pick,  crowbar,  sledge,  or  powder,  or  all 
their  turn,  lo  the  depth  of  twenty  or  twenty-ii 
feet.  Now  the  drillers  come,  and  placing  the 
drill-box  upon  the  rock,  brace  it  firmly  to  secu 
it  in  place,  letting  it  extend  to  the  lop  floorin 
The  drill  is  made  up  of  several  different  piece 
for  the  convenient  regulation  of  its  length.  Fii 
there  is  a  piece  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  fe 
long,  which  is  called  a  bit,  having  the  end  f 
drilling  brought  to  a  circular  edge,  constituli 
an  arc  of  perhaps  sixty  degrees,  and  the  angle 
the  edge  subtended  between  its  two  faces,  perha 
about  ninety  degrees,  about  like  that  of  a  comm( 
axe,  or  rather  more  like  a  common  stone  dri 
except  that  the  edge  is  much  thicker.  A  ihinn 
edge,  they  say,  would  not  endure  the  blow  giv< 
to  the  drill.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  piece  is 
male  screw,  upon  which  is  fixed  the  female  sere 
of  another  piece  of  iron,  perhaps  four  or  six  fe 
long,  to  give  weight  to  the  drill  ;  and  on  the  t( 
of  this  a  male  screw,  as  on  the  previous  one,  a 
on  all  the  others.  Thus  the  boxes  of  the  fema 
screws,  all  opening  downward,  do  not  get  fill 
with  din.  After  these  iron  pieces  comes  a  wood 
pole,  armed  at  both  ends  wilh  iron,  to  furnish  tl 
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srews  as  described,  and  square  shanks  and 
loulders,  on  which  wrenches  may  lay  hold  to 
irevv  the  poles  together  firmly,  or  to  unscrew 
lem  ;  as  many  poles  being  used  as  are  necessary 
)r  the  required  length;  their  individual  lengths 
eing  from  nine  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  Above 
II  the  poles  is  a  bar  of  iron,  perhaps  four  or  five 
long,  which  seems  to  give  stability  to  the 
oles  ;  and  above  all  a  swivel,  by  which  the  drill 
an  be  easily  turned  at  every  blow,  so  as  to  make 
le  hole  round.  The  drill,  as  thus  made  up, 
eighs  about  one  hundred  pounds,  its  own  weight 
g  the  only  thing  which  gives  force  to.  the 
low,  which  is  increased  or  diminished  at  plea- 
jre,  by  substituting  iron  for  the  poles,  or  the  con- 
ary. 

The  drill  is  now  attached  to  a  spring-pole,  the 
lovable  end  of  which,  presenting  directly  over 
16  drill,  and  over  the  heads  of  the  operators,  is 
ufficiently  stiff  and  strong  to  raise  and  sustain  it. 
he  drilling  consists  in  bending  the  pole,  so  as  to 
t  the  drill  drop  with  its  whole  weight  upon  the 
3ck,  which  is  done  by  three  men  suddenly  tread- 
ig  in  foot-straps  attached  to  the  end  of  the  pole  ; 
len  the  pole  immediately  straightening  itself  by 
s  own  elasticity,  thus  raising  the  drill,  is  again 
jddenly  bent  by  the  feet  of  the  operators.  Thus 
our  after  hour,  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
nd  sometimes  month  after  month,  these  men  con- 
nue  to  bend  this  pole  to  make  it  drop  the  drill, 
nd  again  raise  it  by  straightening  itself;  in  this 
lanner  drilling  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  perhaps 
)metimes  two  or  three  times  that  number  of 
iches  in  a  day. 

And  how  is  this  quantity  of  rock,  thus  pulver- 
;ed  under  the  point  of  the  drill,  to  be  taken  out 
fthe  shaft?  In  the  first  place,  the  drill,  having 
0  hollow  or  cavity  sufficient  to  contain  any  part 
f  this  dust  or  sand,  must  itself  he,  removed  from 
18  shaft,  before  the  sand  can  be  removed.  The 
pring-pole  is  so  arranged  that  the  free  end  can 
turned  aside,  like  the  movable  end  of  a  crane, 
hich,  for  convenience,  is  now  done,  after  detach- 
Tjjig  it  from  the  drill.  Now,  the  iron  bar  is  un- 
rewed  from  the  upper  pole  of  the  drill;  then, 
y  hand,  lifting  the  drill  to  the  next  coupling  of 
oles,  the  irons  of  which  have  square  shanks  and 
lljhoulders,  as  stated,  a  wrench  is  slipped  upon 
under  iron,  below  its  shoulder,  which  rests 
pen  the  wrench,  which  itself  rests  upon  the  top 
the  board  box  in  which  the  drill  plays  ;  thus 
iistaining  the  drill  until,  with  another  wrench, 
le  upper  pole  is  unscrewed  and  taken  away; 
len  the  drill  is  again  lifted,  and  again  sustained 
,j  y  the  wrench,  until  another  pole  be  unscrewed  ; 
{{(  nd  so  on  for  all  the  poles,  until  the  whole  drill 
removed  in  its  several  parts.  If  by  any  acci- 
nt  the  lower  part  of  the  drill  should  slip  from 
pj  leir  hands,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  as 
Dmetimes  happens,  there  is  no  other  way  to  re- 
over  it  but  to  let  down  a  pole,  clasp  it,  as  before, 
ith  the  wrench,  to  sustain  it,  screw  another  pole 
pen  it,  let  down  this,  and  screw  on  another  pole, 
so  on  until  sufficient  length  is  obtained  to 
ach  the  sunken  part;  when,  with  a  few  turns  of 
le  upper  part,  it  attaches  itself  by  the  screws  to 
le  lower  part,  when  it  is  all  to  be  removed  as 
afore. 

After  removing  the  drill  they  are  ready  to 
ttend  to  the  sand  in  the  shaft;  apd  for  this  they 
\ave  a  tin  cylinder  about  four  or  five  feet  long, 
irge  enough  to  almost  fill  the  shaft  in  the  rock, 
urnished  with  a  valve  opening  upward  in  one 
nd,  and  attached  at  the  other  end  to-a  cord,  by 
vhich  it  is  let  down  into  the  rock.  The  design 
low  is  to  cause  the  drilled  sand  to  pass  through 
ie  valve  into  the  tube,  and  have  the  valve  close 
own  under  it,  thus  shutting  it  in  the  tube.  There 


is  not  sufficient  mobility  in  the  dust  to  do  this; 
but  with  the  addition  of\a  little  water  it  is  easily 
moved  about,  when  by  a  little  motion  of  the 
cylinder  up  and  down,  by  means  of  the  cord  at- 
tached, the  water  and  sand  pass  together  through 
the  valve  into  the  tube,  whose  upward  motion 
closes  down  the  valve,  and  the  downward  motion 
opens  it,  letting  in  more  and  more  sand,  until 
almost  all  the  sand  is  in  the  cylinder,  and  can 
now  be  taken  out  of  the  shaft.  If  the  water  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  fill  the  cylinder,  it  is  no 
great  obstruction,  since  the  valve  moving  freely 
upward,  allows  the  cylinder  to  pass  down  through 
the  water,  being  completely  filled  and  enveloped 
with  it,  and  to  find  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  where 
the  sand,  from  its  superior  gravity,  will  remain 
until  the  approach  of  the  tube  shall  stir  it  up, 
when  the  slight  up  and  down  motion  of  the  tube 
will  cause  the  sand  to  pass  with  the  water  into  the 
tube,  near  the  bottom  of  which  it  will  remain, 
while  every  downward  motion,  opening  the  valve, 
lets  in  more  sand,  and  every  upward  motion  clos- 
ing it,  shuts  in  what  sand  is  already  in;  the  sur- 
plus water,  being  lighter  than  the  sand,  after  fil- 
ling the  cylinder,  running  over  the  top  :  so  that 
removing  the  cylinder  will  bring  out  almost  every 
one  of  the  coarser  grains  of  the  drilled  dust,  the 
remainder  of  the  cylinder's  capacity  being  filled 
with  water,  leaving  all  the  surplus  water  behind, 
a  little  muddied  with  the  finer  dust.  The  water 
left  in  the  shaft  is  no  great  hindrance  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  drill  at  any  time;  and  unless  its  quan- 
tity be  large,  is  rather  an  advantage,  by  causing 
the  sand  to  move  away  freely  before  the  point  of 
the  drill. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  strike  a  vein  of  water 
in  the  rocks  sufficient  for  all  these  purposes,  but 
not  sufficient  for  a  permanent  supply  of  the  well; 
in  which  case,  the  drilling  is  continued  until  the 
desired  supply  is  attained.  When  that  is  reach- 
ed, it  sometimes  rises  so  as  to  fill  the  well  to  a 
convenient  depth  to  become  a  good  reservoir, 
from  which  the  water  can  be  drawn  as  from  a 
common  well.  At  other  times,  the  subterranean 
stream  is  capable  of  supplying  the  desired  amount 
of  water,  but  its  fountain  not  having  the  necessary 
elevation,  there  is  not  sufficient  internal  pressure 
to  cause  the  evolution  of  the  water  at  the  top  of 
the  shaft ;  in  which  case  it  becomes  necessary  to 
insert  a  permanent  metallic  tube,  furnished  with 
a  piston,  to  act  like  that  of  any  other  common 
pump.  When  the  well  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
reservoir,  it  is  liable  to  misfortunes,  rendering  the 
water  impure  and  unfit  for  use,  like  any  other 
well ;  so  that  a  tube  is  even  then  convenient,  hav- 
ing its  top  a  few  inches  above  the  rock,  to  prevent 
the  accumulations  of  sand  or  filth,  or  any  thing 
else  getting  into  the  well,  Irom  going  down  the 
aperture.  In  such  a  case  the  rock,  or  the  tube  in 
the  rock,  may  be  plugged  up  for  the  time  being, 
to  prevent  the  flow  of  water,  so  as  to  make  the 
cleaning  of  the  well  an  easy  undertaking. 

This  kind  of  well,  in  some  respects,  is  the 
cheapest,  nicest,  and  most  convenient  of  all  wells 
in  the  regions  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  have 
them ;  and  in  many  instances  by  the  use  of  the 
tube  we  may  be  supplied  from  a  lower  fountain, 
which  may  be  better  water  than  those  nearer  the 
top  of  the  ground.  But,  after  all  that  can  be  said, 
this,  like  all  other  wells,  may  become  dry.  Like 
all  earthly  good,  however  interesting  or  costly,  it 
may  fail.  This  indispensable  of  life,  water,  as 
abundant  as  by  the  wise  and  benevolent  designs 
of  God  it  is  in  nature,  may  become  wanting. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  and  now  as  ever,  there 
is  an  indispensable  good,  of  which  no  one  need 
say,  "  Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  to  bring 
it  up  V    There  is  a  fountain  of  life  which  can 


never  fail,  .whose  living  waters  flow  continually, 
with  more  than  Artesiarr&trength  or  abundance, 
which  "spring  up  unto  everlasting  life;"  and  of 
which,  if  a  man  "  drink,  he  shall  never  thirst." 
"  Ho,  every  one  that  Ihirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters."  "Whosoever  will,  let  hirn  take  the 
water  of  life  freely."  J.  A.  Baldwin. 

Baltimore,  JIarcli  8,  1854. 


For"  Tlie  Friend." 

BIAniON  n.  LOVETT. 

As  the  apostle  Paul  dechred  of  himself  "  that 
what  he  was,  he  was  by  the  grace  of  God,"  so  it 
remains  that  whatever  growth  any  may  attain  to  in 
religious  experience,  it  must  be  by  the  operation 
upon  the  heart  of  a  measure  of  the  same  grace 
and  good  Spirit,  that  is  in  mercy  dispensed  unto 
all,  and  that  worketh  in  us,  as  we  become  passive 
"  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,"  and  not 
through  any  merit  of  our  own. 

It  is  not  therefore  with  any  view  to  the  exalta- 
tion  of  the  creature,  that  I  am  induced  to  preserve 
this  short  memorial  of  our  dear  departed  Friend 
Mahlon  H.  Lovett  ;  but  rather  that  the  Truth  of 
which  he  made  profession  might  be  exalted,  and 
the  name  of  the  Lord  magnified. 

He  was  early  in  life  found  walking  in  the 
"  broad  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction."  Beinop 
of  a  light  and  airy  disposition,  he  was  fond  of 
participating  in  the  vanities  and  follies  of  a  delu- 
sive world,  and  as  he  partook  largely  of  the  foun- 
tain of  intoxicating  pleasure,  his  heart  was  unpre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  good  Seed,  until 
through  the  adorable  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  he  was  made  willing  to  lend  a  listening 
ear  to  the  monitions  of  the  voice  of  the  Heavenly 
Shepherd,  unto  which  as  he  carelully  gave  heed, 
he  was  instructed,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  things 
which  belonged  to  his  soul's  peace,  before  they 
were  forever  hid  from  his  eyes.  Being  thus 
favoured  with  a  renewed  visitation  from  the  day 
Spring  from  on  high,  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
that  "  he  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision,"  but  became  willing  to  yield  himself  up  to 
serve  Him,  whom  he  had  so  often  pierced  and 
persecuted  in  his  spiritual  appearance  in  his 
heart,  whereby  he  grew  in  grace,  and  in  a  saving 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
and  was  in  time  led  to  bear  an  open  testimony  to 
the  sufficiency  of  that  Power  that  had  made  him 
what  he  was. 

Thus  growing  from  one  degree  of  grace  to 
another,  he  became  an  able  minister  of  Christ, 
and  was  sometimes  "called  to  travel  abroad,  to 
labour  in  the  work  and  service  of  the  Gospel. 

He  was  one  who  was  often  greatly  humbled  in 
himself  under  a  sense  of  his  own  littleness  and 
nothingness,  whereby  he  was  led  to  ask  for  wis- 
dom of^  Him,  "  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally 
and  upbraideih  none  ;"  so  that  drawing  his  sap 
and  nourishment  from  the  Root  of  divine  life  in 
himself,  and  feeling  his  qualification  to  be  received 
from  Him,  he  was  many  times  remarkably  fav- 
oured, in  his  goings  forth  in  the  ministry,  under 
the  baptizing  jiovver  of  Truth,  to  bring  forth  out  of 
the  treasury  "  things  both  new  and  old"  whereby 
the  disobedient  were  warned  and  the  careful 
humble  traveller  encouraged. 

It  was  his  portion  to  partake  largely  of  the  cup 
of  suffering  on  account  of  the  church,  often  hav- 
ing to  sit  in  low  places,  and  be  baptized  for  the 
dead  and  dying  in  Israel,  and  was  thereby  quali- 
fied to  speak  pertinently  to  their  several  slates  in 
demonstration  of  the  Lord's  Spirit. 

It  was  not  long  however  before  this  faithful 
servant — who  having,  as  I  firmly  believe,  filled 
up  the  measure  of  that  which  is  behind  of  the 
afflictions  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  for  the  body's 
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sake — wns  called  to  render  the  account  of  his 
stewardship,  that  he  might  enter  into  a  lull  fruition 
of  that  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  to  the  right- 
eous, when  their  "  earihly  house  of  tliis  taber- 
nacle" shall  be  dissolved  ;  for  when  but  in  the 
meridian  of  life  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit  him 
with  sickness,  wliich  continued  upon  him  a  little 
more  than  two  weeks,  during  which  time  he  pass- 
ed through  much  bodily  sutfering,  without  being 
heard  lo  murmur,  when  his  purified  and  redeemed 
spirit  was  released  from  the  shackles  of  mortaliiy 
and  permitted,  we  doubt  not,  to  join  with  that 
multitude  of  the  redeemed  who  had  gone  before 
him,  in  singing  praises  unto  the  Lord  God  and 
the  Lamb  forever  and  ever,  amen. 

Thus  we  see  one  after  another  of  the  Lord's 
servants  are  being  removed  from  amongst  us,  who 
having  served  God  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion according  to  his  will,  and  occupied  the 
talent  committed  to  their  charge,  are  prepared  to 
hear  the  welcome  message  sounded  in  their  ears, 
"  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."    D.  H. 

For  "The  Friend." 

■  BIOGRAPmCAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

THOMAS  GARDINER. 
CContinued  from  page  332.) 

Of  Thomas  Gardiner  who  deceased  at  Burling- 
ton, in  the  Seventh  month,  1094,  we  have  little 
information,  except  that  he  was  one  who  was 
useful  amongst  Friends  in  New  Jersery.  The 
Select  Yearly  Meeting,  when  sitting  at  Burling- 
ton, was  held  in  his  house,  and  thither  strangers 
coming  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  were  direct- 
ed to  go.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  hospitable, 
kind-hearted  entertainer  of  the  Lord's  servants, 
and  doubtless  was  through  unmerited  mercy 
graciously  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  de- 
clared that  whosoever  gave  but  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  a  true  disciple  should  in  no  wise  lose  his 
reward.  ^ 

THOMAS  JANNEY. 

Thomas  Janney  was  born  in  Cheshire,  Great 
Britain,  about  the  year  1633.  Whilst  still  young, 
the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  visit  him  with 
the  regenerating  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
through  which,  as  he  bowed  in  obedience  thereto, 
the  work  of  sanclification  was  commenced  and 
carried  on  in  him.  He  was  convinced  of  the 
Truth  as  held  by  Friends,"  in  the  year  1653,  he 
being  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  soon  called  to  the  work  of  tiie  ministry,  in 
the  exercise  of  which  he  travelled  in  England 
and  Ireland,  the  Lord  blessing  his  labours  ol  love. 
He  suffered  imprisonments  and  fines  lor  his  faith- 
ful testimony  against  tithes  and  for  his  attendance 
of  religious  meetings,  but  none  of  these  llungs 
moved  him.  His  chief  concern  appeared  to  be 
that  the  blessed  Truth  might  prosper  in  the  earth, 
and  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  might  be  magni- 
fied. 

He  was  an  example  of  great  meekness,  com- 
bined with  ardent  zeal  ;  and  tiius  liis  labours  for 
the  good  of  others  being  sweetened  by  divine 
love,  were  eminently  successlul  in  reclaiming 
offenders.  His  zeal  did  not  cause  him  to  reprove 
with  asperity,  neither  did  his  love  lead  lum  to 
pass  by  offences  against  the  Trutli.  His  love 
led  him  to  reprove  error  for  the  good  of  the  erring 
and  the  benefit  of  others,  and  his  zeal  taught  him 
that  his  Master's  work  could  only  be  done  in  iiis 
Master's  Spirit.  No  good  can  spring  Irom  enun- 
ciation of  the  clearest  truths,  delivered  in  a  bitter 
spirit,  nor  from  the  most  eloquent  praise  of  love 


and  unity,  when  the  evident  intent  of  the  speaker 
is  to  smite  with  the  tongue.  The  true  minister 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  may 
reprove,  and  that  sometimes  sharply,  but  no 
feeling  but  love  for  the  offender  and  the  cause 
of  Truth  can  possibly  actuate  him  if  lie  is 
ministering  in  the  ability  which  God  gives. 

GrilTiih  Owen  says  of  Thomas  Janney,  that  in 
early  life  he  was  "  made  willing  not  only  to  be- 
lieve, but  to  suffer  imprisonment  and  the  cruelties 
of  sinners  for  Truth's  sake,  that  it  might  prosper 
and  be  spread  abroad  on  the  earth  ;  that  the 
name  of  the  Great  God  might  be  exalted.  The 
Lord  did  not  only  reveal  his  everlasting-  gospel 
unto  him,  but  made  him  an  able  minister  of  it,  to 
the  turning  many  from  darkness  to  light  and 
from  Satan's  power  unto  God.  [Thus  he  was 
enabled]  to  water,  refresh,  and  edify  the  churches 
of  Christ  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Although 
he  was  not  a  man  of  much  literature,  yet  the 
Lord  endued  him  with  true  wisdom  from  above, — 
with  sound  judgment  and  understanding  to  the 
dividing  the  word  aright,  to  reach  to  the  stales 
and  conditions  of  the  people, — to  the  raising  the 
pure  mind  and  good  desires  in  them  after  the 
Lord  and  his  Truth.  He  was  of  a  meek  and 
lowly  spirit, — true-hearted  to  God  and  to  his 
people  ;  willing  and  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent 
for  the  Truth's  sake.  He  counted  nothing  so 
dear  and  near  to  him,  as  God's  Truth  and  the 
service  of  it.  He  preached  not  only  in  words, 
but  also  m  life  and  conversation.  [He  was 
clothed]  with  the  fear  of  God,  which  made  him 
lowly  in  the  sight  of  all  good  people.  He  was 
careful  of  giving  offence  to  any  sort  of  people, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  love,  tenderness  and  meekness 
he  endeavoured  to  rectify  what  was  wrong  or  out 
of  good  order  in  any." 

Having  fulfilled  his  service  for  his  divine 
Master  in  his  native  country  and  in  L'eland,  way 
opened  for  his  removal  to  Bucks  county  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  settled  in  1683.  He  was 
soon  called  into  public  life  by  his  neighbours, 
being  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Pennsylvania,  and  during  part  of  the 
time  a  justice  of  the  peace.  His  Friends  of  the 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting  thus  speak  of  his  service 
amongst  them.  "  He  settled  with  us  at  his  first 
coming  into  these  parts,  labouring  amongst  us  in 
word  and  doctrine  divers  years.  We  loved  and 
highly  esteemed  him  for  his  work's  sake,  he 
being  an  able  minister  of  the  Gospel,  sound  in 
doctrine, — endowed  with  wisdom  and  a  ready 
utterance  ;  and  furnished  with  openings  into  the 
mysteries  ol  the  things  of  God's  kingdom.  He 
was  not  forward  to  offer  his  gift,  having  a  true 
regard  to  the  Giver,  who  said  formerly,  '  Cast  the 
net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship.'  Therefore  his 
bow  abode  in  strength." 

"  Although  the  Lord  had  furnished  him  with 
such  excellent  qualifications,  he  had  so  learned 
self-denial  as  not  to  glory  tiierein  ;  but  was  ready 
lo  prefer  his  Friends  before  himself,  and  gave 
them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  He  was  care- 
ful to  keep  the  testimony  of  Truth  clear  on  all 
accounts,  saying,  '  Those  that  appear  in  public, 
are  doubly  bound  so  to  do.'  lie  was  of  a  cheer- 
lul,  peaceable  temper,  and  innocent  and  blameless 
in  lile.  As  the  Lord  had  bestowed  a  gilt  in  the 
ministry,  beyond  many  of  his  fellows,  so  he  was 
careful  to  improve  it  to  (the  Lord's)  honour  and 
the  comfort  of  his  people, — labouring  therein,  not 
only  here  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  but 
he  also  several  times  visited  the  churches  in  New 
England,  llhode  Island,  Long  Island  and  Mary- 
land." His  friend,  Griffith  Owen,  after  enume- 
rating  the  above  places  in  which  ho  had  laboured, 
adds,  "  Where  he  was  serviceable  lo  many,  and 


I  know  his  service  is  scaled  in  the  hearts  of  tho 
sands  of  the  Israel  of  God." 

Besides  this  work  in  the  ministry  at  hoi 
and  abroad,  Thomas  Janney  had  other  servi 
for  the  church.  In  meetings  for  discipline  ' 
find  him  employed,  and  in  the  Yearly  Meeti 
not  unfrequently  he  was  one  appointed  to  prepa 
Epistles  of  advice  either  to  subordinate  meeiin 
and  their  members,  or  to  the  churches  abroad. 

When  George  Keith  departed  from  the  Tru 
and  by  his  turbulent  behaviour  and  unsound  se 
timents  made  it  manifest  that  he  was  no  long 
in  unity  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  Thorn 
Janney  and  other  faithful  standard  bearers 
Bucks  county  felt  much  sympathy  with  Frien 
in  Philadelphia,  who  were  the  objects  of  Georg(i 
most    furious    attacks.      A  testimony  agair 
George  was  issued  by  the  General  Meeting 
ministering  Friends  held  in  Philadelphia,  Four 
month  20th,  1692,  and  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
Bucks  county  responded  thereto  at  its  next  mei 
ing,  held  Sixth  month  17th.    The  response  frc 
Bucks  run  thus  ; — 

"  Dear  Friends,  whom  the  Lord  hath  visit 
with  his  marvellous  light,  life  and  love,  whi 
hath  clearly  shone, — been  shed  abroad, — a 
manifested  in  your  hearts,  whereby  you,  with  i 
have  heen  refreshed,  comforted,  strengthened  a 
edified  in  a  plenteous  manner,  so  that  the  way 
made  plain  before  us  to  eternal  rest  and  peac 
Those  who  are  witnesses  hereof,  and  abide  fail 
I'ul  thereunto,  know  that  another  foundation  c; 
no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  already  laid,  ev 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  world, — the  Way 
life,  rest  and  peace  everlasting.  Such  shall  sla 
against  the  winds,  storms  and  floods  of  all  that 
opposed  and  contrary,  when  the  careless,  sloth 
and  hypocrites  shall  be  made  manifest, — and  tl 
their  standing  is  on  an  insecure  foundation,  whi 
will  fail  in  the  needful  time.  So  they  shall 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  storms,  winds  a 
unstable  waters.  To  you,  dear  Friends,  w 
continue  faithful  to  the  Truth  already  receivi 
is  the  salutation  of  endeared  love,  in  the'  covens 
of  light  and  life,  wherein  we  are  dear  and  ner 
one  to  another.  ' 

"  A  paper  lately  came  to  us,  given  forth 
20th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1692,  by  our  faithf 
well-received  and  approved  Friends  and  brethr 
in  the  ministry,  against  the  present  actions 
proceedings  of  George  Keith.  It  was  and  is 
the  present  grief  and  sadness  of  our  spirits  lo 
that  ihere  is  need  of  such  testimonies  to  be  gi 
against  one  that  we  did  esteem  very  highly 
love's  sake,  while  he  kept  low  and  humble  befi 
the  Lord.  Diotrepes-like,  loving  to  have  the  p 
eminence,  he  receiveth  not  them  approved  amon 
us,  and  yet  doth  publish  to  the  world  that  he  is 
unity  with  the  faithful  brethren  every  whe 
Therefore,  lest  the  simple-hearted,  (who  are 
mote  and  ignorant  of  the  present  state  and  cony 
lion  of  the  said  George  Keith,)  should  be  deceiv 
by  feigned  words  and  lair  speeches,  we  see  ll 
there  was  a  necessity  for  the  said  paper  to  be  pi 
lished,and  cannot  but  join  with  and  approve  t 
same.  We  also  declare  that  we  have  not  uni 
nor  fellowship  with  him  in  his  present  procc( 
ings,  nor  with  his  separate  meetings  ; — ueitl 
have  we  fellowship  nor  unity  with  the  pres< 
undertaking  of^uch  as  either  mistakenly  or  vi 
fully  join  with  or  assist  him  in  the  said  work 
separation." 

Thomas  Janney,  and  others. 


An  amiable  and  wise  woman  will  always  ha 
something  more  to  value  herself  upon  than  outwal 
advantages,  which,  however  captivating,  are  si 
but  minor  parts  of  a  truly  excellent  character.  | 
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GO  FORTH  INTO  THE  COUNTRY. 
Go  forth  into  the  country 

From  a  world  of  care  and  guile 
Go  forth  to  the  untainted  air 

And  the  sunshine's  opening  smile. 

It  will  clear  thy  clouded  brow, 

It  will  loose  the  worldly  coil 
That  binds  thy  heart  too  closely  up, 

Thou  man  of  care  and  toil ! 

Go  forth  into  the  country 

Where  gladsome  sights  and  sounds 
Make  the  heart's  pulses  thrill  and  leap 

With  fresher,  quicker  bounds. 

They  will  raise  fresh  life  within 

The  minds  enchanted  bower. 
Go  student  of  the  midnight  lamp, 

And  try  their  magic  power  I 

Go  forth  into  the  country, 

With  its  songs  of  happy  birds, 

Its  fertile  vales,  its  grassy  hills 
Alive  with  flocks  and  herds. 

Against  the  power  of  sadness 

Is  its  magic  all  arrayed — 
Go  forth,  and  dream  no  idle  dream 

Thou  visionary  maid  I 

Bach  season  hath  its  treasures. 
Like  the  air  all  free  and  wild — 

Who  would  keep  thee  from  the  country 
Thou  happy  artless  child  ? 

Go  forth  into  the  country, 

It  hath  many  a  lovely  grove  ; 
And  many  an  altar  on  its  hills, 

Sacred  to  peace  and  love. 

And  whilst  with  grateful  fervour —  • 

Thine  eyes  its  glories  scan. 
Worship  the  God  who  made  them  all. 

Oh,  holy  Christian  man. 


SUNSHINE. 


BY  OLD  HUMPHREY. 


Selecled. 


I  suppose  if  there  be  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other that  gives  pleasure  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
heart,  when  we  are  walking  abroad,  it  is  sunshine. 
Whether  this  is  your  opinion  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
ijjthe  opinion  of  Old  Humphrey. 

The  earth  and  skies,  a  goodly  sight  1 
*•  Are  lit  up  with  the  golden  light ; 

And  every  gleam  in  goodness  given 
With  all  its  glory,  comes  from  heaven. 

Who  is  there  that  does  not  like  sunshine?  I 
should  as  soon  expect  to  find  a  young  person,  who 
could  not  eat  plum  pudding  as  one  who  disliked 
sunshine  ;  for  it  adorns  the  earlh  and  the  heavens, 
and  makes  the  heart  cheerful.  How  it  quivers  on 
the  running  water !  How  it  glitters  on  the  gilded 
weather-cock  !  How  it  blazes  on  the  window 
panes  1 

But  I  have  a  tale  to  tell  you  about  the  sunshine. 
It  happened  one  evening  in  my  youthful  days,  that 
I  felt  quite  tired  of  the  pretty  book  that  had  kept 
me  sitting  still  for  two  whole  hours ;  so  closing  it, 
I  went  into  the  garden  with  my  sister. 

Young  people  seldom  like  to  be  confined  to  one 
thing  long  together.  I  remember  with  what  gaiely 
we  ran  along  the  grass  plot,  and  up  the  garden 
steps,  in  such  haste  that  by  the  time  we  reached 
the  bower  at  the  top  of  the  garden  we  were  quite 
but  of  breath  ;  so  we  we  sat  down  in  the  bower, 
and  looked  around  us. 

It  was  autumn,  and  the  garden  had  a  lovely 
appearance.  There  were  the  gooseberry-trees, 
with  their  yellow,  red,  green,  and  brown  leaves, 
which  hung  so  slightly  that  they  seemed  ready  to 
fall  at  the  least  touch.  Some  of  the  sunflowers 
and  hollyhocks  were  withered  and  dry  ;  but  an 
apricot-tree  which  was  nailed  against  the  wall, 


looked  beautiful  ;  its  leaves,  partly  yellow  and 
partly  red,  were  curled  up,  and  had  a  waxy  ap- 
pearance  that  much  pleased  us.  A  fresh  breeze 
swept  over  ihe  garden  ;  and  as  it  bent  the  tall 
poplar-trees,  the  leaves  fell  off,  and  the  wind 
drove  them  lo  a  great  distance,  while  some,  that 
were  lying  dry  upon  the  ground,  mounted  up  into 
the  air. 

Pale  autumn's  hue  had  tinged  the  trees 
That  rudely  rock'd  to  the  blustering  breeze 
While  springing  lightly  from  the  ground. 
The  yellow  leaves  were  flying  round. 

I  always  loved  a  bustling  wind,  and  we  quite 
enjoyed  the  animated  scene  before  us.  Every 
plant  in  the  garden  seemed  in  motion.  The  ivy 
leaves  were  dancing  round  the  edge  of  the  bower, 
and  a  few  tall  dahlias  that  had  outbloomed  their 
companions,  waved  gracefully  to  and  fro.  though 
we  expected  every  minute  that  their  slender  stems 
would  be  broken. 

II  was  rather  too  cool  to  sit  still,  and  we  began 
plucking  some  of  the  withered  leaves  to  put  in  a 
book. 

"Let  us  make  a  garland  of  them,"  said  my 
sister;  "  they  will  look  very  pretty, contrasted  with 
some  of  the  green  ivy  leaves  ;"  so  we  set  to  work 
collecting  the  most  beautiful  colours. 

Soon  a  cherry-tree  attracted  all  our  attention; 
for,  at  the  very  top  of  it  were  some  bright  orange- 
coloured  leaves,  mottled  with  brown,  and  they 
looked  more  beautiful  than  any  we  had  seen  in 
the  garden, 

"Oh,  if  we  could  but  reach  them,"  said  I  ;  and 
my  sister  was  determined  to  get  at  them. 

We  shook  the  tree,  but  the  branches  were  stiff 
and  strong  ;  so  that  with  all  our  shaking  we  could 
scarcely  move  the  top  bough  on  which  they  grew. 
There  were  plenty  of  leaves,  mottled  with  brown 
within  our  reach,  and  a  great  many  on  the 
ground;  but  these  were  nothing  compared  with 
the  bright  orange  leaves  that  waved  over  our 
heads. 

At  last  we  fetched  a  long  .stick,  and  striking  the 
branch,  to  our  great  satisfaction  the  leaves  fell  to 
the  ground.  We  both  ran  to  the  place  where  they 
fell,  and  looked  about ;  but  what  was  our  disap- 
pointment when  we  found  they  were  not  even  so 
pretty  as  many  we  had  already  gathered.  Indeed, 
we  had  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from 
those  which  had  fallen  before. 

"  Ah!  I  see  now,"  exclaimed  my  sister,  hold- 
ing one  up  over  her  head,  "  it  was  the  sun  shining 
upon  them  that  made  them  look  so  beautiful." 
And  true  enough  it  was  ;  for  a  few  that  were 
still  left  on  the  top  of  the  tree  looked  as  bright 
and  beautiful  as  these  had  done  which  were  now 
the  cause  of  our  disappointment. 

No  doubt  hundreds  of  young  people  have  been 
disappointed  in  the  same  manner,  and  probably 
they  may  have  discovered  that  the  sunshine 
alters  the  appearance  of  many  things  in  this 
world  beside  the  bright  orange  leaves  at  the  top 
of  a  cherry-tree  ;  for  many  things  that  appear  very 
beautiful  when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  them,  are 
not  worth  looking  at  in  the  shade. 

I  remember  once  being  very  much  struck  with 
a  bright  light  on  the  ground,  at  some  distance  from 
me;  it  was  so  dazzling  that  it  appeared  like  a 
fallen  star,  but  when  I  went  up  and  examined  it,  1 
found  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  an  old 
glass  bottle.  It  was  the  sunshine  which  made  it 
look  so  beautiful. 

I  remember  how  I  used  to  admire  the  beau- 
tiful carriage,  fine  horses,  and  gold  liveries  of 
Squire  Adams,  a  very  rich  gentleman  who  lived 
near  my  father's  house.  Every  Sunday  the 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  church  door  with  the 
squire  and  his  lady,  and  they  sat  in  the  large 


crimson  pew  on  one  side  of  the  pulpit.  When 
the  service  was  over,  nobody  thought  of  moving 
until  the  squire  and  his  lady  had  left  the  church, 
and  every  poor  man  bowed,  and  every  poor  wo- 
man made  a  low  courtesy,  as  they  passed  the 
carriage.  The  squire  and  his  lady  received  much 
company,  and  kept  a  great  many  servants.  Ah  ! 
the  sun  was  shining  on  them  then,  but  it  was  very 
different  afterwards. 

Squire  Adams  spent  a  great  deal  of  property, 
and  lost  a  large  sum  of  money  at  the  gaming 
table;  so,  at  last,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
carriage  and  fine  estate,  and  take  a  small  house 
at  some  miles  distant.  When  Squire  Adams  gave 
up  his  carriage  and  servants,  he  was  obliged,  also, 
to  give  up  his  company,  for  the  great  folks  who 
visited  him  before,  never  went  near  him  after. 
And  what  made  all  this  difference  ;  he  was  still 
the  same  Squire  Adams.  Why  the  sun  shone 
upon  him  no  longer  ;  the  shade  came,  and  then 
nobody  knew  anything  about  him.  And  gloomy 
indeed  was  that  shade,  for  he  had  found  pleasure 
in  dissipating  amusements,  but  had  taken  no  de- 
light in  reading  his  Bible. 

Poor  old  Susan  Jarvis  lives  in  an  almshouse, 
and  is  very  happy,  though  the  sun  has  long  ceased 
to  shine  upon  her.  There  was  a  time  when  she 
was  very  well  off  in  the  world;  but  it  pleased 
God,  whose  "  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,"  to 
afflict  and  bring  her  low.  She  lost  her  husband, 
and  soon  after  a  daughter,  her  only  earthly  com- 
fort ;  but  she  was  enabled  to  look  up  amidst  her 
afflictions,  and  suy,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  Though  she  lives  by  herself  in  an 
almshouse,  yet  she  is  not  gloomy;  she  has  found 
that  the  ways  of  religion  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness. 

I  think  I  should  not  have  said  that  the  sun  hath 
ceased  to  shine  upon  her,  for  the  Lord  hath,  in 
her  case,  made  the  heart  of  the  widow  to  sing  for 
joy.  Her  treasure  is  not  here;  she  has  seen 
enough  of  the  changes  of  this  world  lo  know  that 
there  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  its  sun- 
shine, and  she  has  found  enough  nf  comfort  in 
putting  her  trust  in  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
even  in  that  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with 
whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  the  shadow  of 
turning. 

And  now  I  have  shown  you  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sunshine  of  worldly  prosperity,  which 
is  liable  to  be  obscured  in  a  moment,  and  the  sun- 
shine of  God's  presence  which  shall  be  around 
his  faithful  lollowers  to  all  eternity.  Solomon 
says,  "  A  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  be- 
hold the  sun  ;"  and  so  it  is,  whether  we  look  on 
the  sun  in  the  firmament,  or  with  the  eye  of  faith 
gaze  on  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  only  Sa- 
viour of  sinners,  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  ! 

I  know  not  whether  the  sun  is  shining  on  you 
or  not ;  that  is,  whether  your  worldly  comforts 
are  great,  your  health  good,  and  your  prospects 
bright :  but  if  the  sun  is  thus  shining  upon  you, 
take  care!  for  when  we  have  the  comforts  of 
earth  around  us,  we  are  tempted  to  think  little  of 
heaven  ;  when  we  feel  strong  in  ourselves,  our 
faith  in  God  and  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  is  very,  very 
weak.  Take  care,  I  say,  of  the  sunshine!  In 
the  storm,  we  are  sure  to  seek  a  shelter.  In 
trouble,  we  are  ready  enough  to  go  to  Him,  who 
is  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble,  and  in 
sickness  and  sorrow,  to  pray  that  he  will  become 
the  strength  of  our  heart  and  our  portion  forever; 
but  in  sunshine,  alas !  God  is  not  in  all  our 
thoughts. 

I  remember  hearing  a  lady,  who  had  known 
something  both  of  adversity  and  prosperity,  and 
who  was  then  in  worldly  prosperity,  say  that  she 
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found  it  much  more  difficult  to  live  to  God  in  pros- 
perity than  in  adversity. 

You  have  seen  how  the  sunshine  quivers  on  the 
running  water,  glitters  on  the  gilded  weather-cock, 
and  blazes  on  the  window  panes.  You  have 
heard  how  it  beautified  the  faded  leaf  of  the 
cherry-tree,  and  adorned  the  piece  of  the  old 
broken  bottle.  I  have  told  you  also  how  worldly 
prosperiiy,  like  sunshine,  puts  a  temporary  glitter 
on  all  things  around  us;  and  you  have  read  that 
though  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  did  not  keep 
rich  Squire  Adams  from  trouble  and  affliction, 
that  the  sunshine  of  God's  presence  made  poor 
Susan  Jarvis  happy. 

Whenever,  ihen,  the  sun  shines  around  you, 
ask  yourselves  if  it  be  likely  to  endure,  and  be 
not  deceived  when  earthly  things  glitter  brighter 
than  those  of  heaven.  Once  more,  I  say,  have  a 
care  of  the  sunshine!  and  seek  the  grace  of  the 
Redeemer,  as  the  greatest  good  to  which  you  can 
atiain  ;  for  as  a  faithful  servant  of  God  hath  said, 
"  He  who  in  prosperity  finds  God  in  all  things, 
shall  in  adversity  find  all  things  in  God." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST. 

God  forbid,  said  the  apostle,  "  That  I  should 
glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
whereby  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  1 
unto  the  world."  Penington  says,  '  That  which 
is  contrary  to  the  world,  and  crucifies  to  the 
world,  that  is  the  cross.  The  cross  hatli  this 
power,  and  nothing  else;  and  so  there  is  nothing 
else  to  glory  in.  The  flesh  lusieth  against  the 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh  ;  and  these 
are  contrary  one  to  the  other,  here  is  the  cross: 
the  spirit  which  is  contrary  to  the  flesh,  which 
mortifies  the  flesh,  through  the  obedience  whereof 
the  flesh  is  crucified.  If  ye,  through  the  Spirit, 
mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live. 
Whatsoever  is  of  and  in  the  Spirit,  is  contrary  to 
the  flesh.  The  light  of  the  Spirit  is  contrary  to 
the  darkness  of  the  flesh.  The  holiness  of  the 
Spirit  is  contrary  to  the  unholiness  of  the  corrupt 
heart.  The  life  of  the  Spirit  is  contrary  to  the 
life,  (or  rather  death,)  that  is  in  sin.  The  power 
of  the  Spirit  is  contrary  to  the  power  that  is  in 
Satan  and  his  kingdom.  The  wisdom  of  God  is 
contrary,  and  a  I'oolish  thing,  to  the  wisdom  of 
man.  Yea,  the  new  creature,  which  springs 
from  God's  Holy  Spirit,  is  contrary  to,  and  death 
to  the  old.  Now  he  that  comes  hither,  out  of  his 
own  wisdom,  out  of  his  own  will,  out  of  his  own 
thoughts,  out  of  his  own  reasoning  ;  and  comes 
to  a  discerning  of  God's  Spirit,  and  to  the  feeling 
of  his  begetting  of  life  in  his  heart,  and  his  stir- 
rings and  movings  in  the  life  which  he  hath  be- 
gotten ;  and  waits  here,  and  receives  counsel 
here;  he  is  taught  to  deny  himself,  and  to  join  to 
and  take  up  that,  by  which  Christ  daily  crosseth 
and  subdueih  in  him  that  which  is  contrary  to 
God.  And  here  is  the  fight  of  faitii,  and  the 
good  travel  under  the  cross,  whereby  the  holy 
journey  is  gone  through,  and  the  enemies,  (which 
rise  up  to  oppose  in  the  way,)  vanquished  and 
overcome  :  lor  here  is  the  jjower  revealed  ;  the 
preserving  power,  the  leading  j)ower,  the  conquer- 
ing power  of  Hitn,  who  rideth  on  conquering  and 
to  conquer  iiis  spiritual  tiiemies  in  the  hearts  of 
his  children,  who  know  his  voice,  and  are  subject 
to  him;  who  daily  denying  themselves,  and  tak- 
ing up  the  cross,  follow  inm.' 

Pcnn  says,  '  The  great  work  and  business  of 
the  cross  of  Christ,  in  man,  is  self-denial ;  a  word 
of  much  depth  in  itself,  and  of  sore  contradiction 
to  tiie  world  ;  little  understood  ;  but  less  embraced 
by  il ;  which  yet  must  be  borne.' 


The  Son  of  God  is  gone  before  us,  and,  by  the 
bitter  cup  he  drank,  and  the  baptism  he  suflered, 
has  left  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his 
steps.  This  made  him  put  that  hard  question  to 
the  wife  of  Zebedee  and  her  two  sons,  upon  her 
soliciting  that  one  might  sit  at  his  right,  and  the 
other  at  his  left  hand,  in  his  kingdom  ;  "  Are  ye 
able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of,  and 
to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  I  am  baptized 
with  ?"  It  seems  their  faith  was  strong ;  they 
answered,  "We  are  able;"  upon  which  he  re- 
plied, "Ye  shall  drink  indeed  of  my  cup,  and  be 
baptized  with  the  baptism  I  am  baptized  with," 
but  their  reward  he  left  to  his  Father.'  '  What 
was  the  cup  he  drank  of,  and  baptism  he  suf- 
fered ?  1  answer  ;  they  were  the  denial  and  of- 
fering up  of  himself  by  the  eternal  Spirit  to  the  will 
of  God,  undergoing  the  tribulations  of  his  lile,  and 
agonies  of  his  death  upon  the  cross,  for  man's 
salvation.  What  is  our  cup  and  cross  that  we 
should  drink  and  suffer?  They  are  the  denying 
and  oflering  up  of  ourselves,  by  the  same  Spirit, 
to  do  or  suffer  the  will  of  God  for  his  service  and 
glory.  This  is  the  true  life  and  obedience  of  the 
cross  of  Jesus ;  narrow  still,  but  before,  an  unbeaten 
way.  When  there  was  none  to  help,  not  one  to 
open  the  seals,  to  give  knowledge,  or  to  direct 
the  course  of  poor  man's  recovery.  He  came  in 
the  greatness  of  his  love  and  strength;  and 
though  clothed  with  the  infirmities  of  a  mortal 
man,  being  within  fortified  by  the  almightiness  of 
an  immortal  God,  he  travelled  through  all  the 
straits  and  difficulties  of  humanity,  and  first  of  all 
others,  trod  the  untrodden  path  to  blessedness. 

0  come  let  us  follow  him,  the  most  unwearied,  the 
most  victorious  Captain  of  our  salvation  !  to  whom 
all  the  great  Alexanders  and  mighty  Csesars  of 
the  world  are  less  than  the  poorest  soldier  of  their 
camps  could  be  to  them.  They  were  all  great 
princes  of  their  kind,  and  conquerors  too,  but  on 
very  different  principles,  Christ  made  self  of  no 
reputation  to  save  mankind  ;  but  those  plentifully 
ruined  people  to  augment  theirs.  They  van- 
quished others,  not  themselves.  Christ  conquered 
self,  which  always  vanquished  them.  Of  merit, 
therefore,  he  is  the  most  excellent  prince  and  con- 
queror. Besides,  they  advanced  their  empire  by 
rapine  and  blood,  he  by  suffering  and  persuasion  : 
he  never  by  compulsion,  they  always  by  force 
prevailed.  JVlisery  and  slavery  followed  all  their 
victories  ;  his  brought  greater  freedom  and  felicity 
to  those  he  overcame.  In  all  they  did,  they 
sougju  to  please  themselves;  in  all  he  did,  he 
aimed  to  please  his  Father,  who  is  God  of  gods, 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  ol'  lords. 

It  is  this  most  perfect  pattern  of  self-denial  we 
must  follow,  if  ever  we  will  come  to  glory,  'lo 
do  this,  let  us  consider  self-denial  in  its  true  dis- 
tinction and  extent.  There  is  a  lawful  and  an 
unlawi"ul  self,  and  both  must  be  denied  for  the 
sake  of  him,  who  in  submission  to  the  will  of  God 
counted  nothing  dear,  that  he  might  save  us.  And 
though  scarcely  any  part  of  the  world  has  got  so 
far  as  to  need  that  lesson  of  the  self-denial  of  law- 
ful self,  since  every  day  it  most  greedily  sacrifices 
lo  the  pleasures  of  unlawful  sell ;  yet  to  take  the 
whole  thing  belbre  me,  and  because  it  may  pos- 
sibly meet  with  some  who  are  so  I'ar  advanced  in 
this  spiritual  warfare  as  to  receive  benefit  IVom  it, 

1  shall  at  least  touch  upon  it. 

The  lawful  sell",  which  we  are  to  deny,  is  the 
convenience,  case,  enjoyment  and  i)lcnty,  which 
in  themselves  arc  so  lurfrom  being  evil,  that  they 
are  the  bounty  and  blessings  ol'  God  lo  us  :  as 
husband,  wile,  child,  house,  land,  reputation, 
liberty,  and  life  itself.  These  are  God's  lavours, 
which  wc  may  enjoy  with  lawful  jjleasure,  and 
justly  improve  as  our  honest  interest.    But  when 


God  requires  them,  at  what  time  soever,  or  is  pleas 
to  try  our  afl^ections  by  our  parting  with  them  ; 
say,  when  they  are  brought  in  competition  wi 
him,  they  must  not  be  preferred,  but  denie 
Christ  himself  descended  from  the  glory  of  I 
father,  and  willingly  made  himself  of  no  reput 
tion  among  men  that  he  might  make  us  of  son 
with  God.  From  thinking  it  no  robbery  to  1 
equal  with  God,  he  humbled  himself  to  the  poi 
form  of  a  servant;  yea,  to  the  ignominious  dea 
of  the  cross,  that  he  might  deliver  us  an  examp 
of  pure  humility,  and  entire  submission  to  the  w 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  It  is  the  doctrine  i 
teaches  us  in  these  words, "  He  that  loveth  fath( 
or  mother,  son  or  daughter,  more  thaa  me,  is  m 
worthy  of  me,"  Again,  "  Whosoever  he  be  ( 
you,  that  forsaketh  not  all  he  hath,  cannot  be  m 
disciple:"  He  plainly  told  the  young  man,  thi 
if  he  would  have  eternal  life,  he  must  sell  all,  an 
follow  him:  a  doctrine  sad  to  him,  as  it  is 
those  who,  like  him,  notwithstanding  all  the 
high  pretences  to  religion,  love  their  possession 
more  than  Christ, 

This  doctrine  of  self-denial  is  the  condition  t 
eternal  happiness:  "  H^e  that  will  come  after  m{ 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  an 
follow  me," 

As  this  does  continue  to  be  the  way  to  ever 
lasting  bliss,  (and  there  never  will  be  any  other, 
it  is  the  humble  desire  of  my  mind  that  all  ma 
be  willing  to  follow  Christ  in  the  path  of  sell 
denial  while  tintie  and  opportunity  is  dispensed  I 
them;  so  that  they  may  be  favoured  to  procur 
to  themselves,  "  bags"  that  wax  not  old,  a  trea 
sure  in  heaven  that  will  last  beyond  the  grave. 

New  Jersey,  Sixth  mo.,  1854. 

TIIE  LAW  OF  PRICES. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  way  ii 
which  the  price  of  any  article  brought  to  marke 
is  afl^ected  by  the  variations  of  its  supply  9n  th 
one  hand,  and  of  the  demand  for  it  on  the  othei 
The  holders  of  sugar,  for  example,  after  havinj 
reserved  what  they  need  for  their  own  use,  brinj 
the  whole  surplus  to  market,  where  they  dispos 
of  it  in  return  for  those  other  things  which  the; 
do  need.  It  must  be  quite  obvious,  that  if  ther 
be  more  of  this  sugar  exposed  than  there  is 
demand  for,  the  great  force  of  the  competitio 
will  be  among  the  sellers,  to  get  it  off  their  hand; 
Each  will  try  to  outstrip  the  others,  by  holdin 
out  a  greater  inducement  lor  purchasers  to  bu 
from  him — and  this  he  can  only  do  by  holding 
out  to  them  on  cheaper  terms.  It  is  thus  tha 
each  tries  to  undersell  the  rest — or,  in  othe 
words,  the  great  supply  of  any  article  of  exchang( 
is  always  sure  to'  bring  down  the  price  of  it. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  same  article  havi 
been  sparingly  brought  into  the  market,  insomucl 
that,  among  the  buyers,  there  is  a  demand  for  i 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  to  be  had,  Th 
force  of  the  competition  now  changes  place,  I 
is  among  the  purchasers,  instead  of  the  sellers 
Each  will  try  to  outstrip  his  neighbours,  by  hold 
ing  out  a  larger  inducement  to  the  holders  of  i 
commodity  now  rare,  and,  therefore,  in  mor  ' 
urgent  request  than  usual.    This  he  can  only  d(  ; 
by  oflering  a  greater  price  for  it.    It  is  thus  tha  ] 
each  tries  to  overbid  the  other — or,  in  othe 
words,  the  small  supply  of  any  article  of  exchangi 
is  always  sure  to  bring  up  the  price  of  it, 

"  The  price,  then,  of  a  commodity  falls  witi 
the  increase  of  the  supply,  and  rises  with  the 
diminution  of  it ;  a  law  of  political  economy 
which  is  expressed  still  more  shortly  thus — tha 
the  price  of  every  article  of  comnnerce  is  inverselj 
in  propoi-tion  to  its  supply. 
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'  But  it  is  conceivable,  that  there  might  be  no 
variation  whatever  in  the  supply — that,  from  one 
week  to  another,  the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  or 
corn,  or  any'other  commodity,  may  be  brought  to 
'market,  and  yet,  for  all  this,  may  there  be  a  great 
weekly  variation  in  the  price  of  them.    The  truth 
is,  that  not  only  may  the  holders  of  an  article 
'  have  not  always  the  same  quantity  on  hand  for 
'"bale,  but  the  buyers  niay  not  always  have  the 
jsame  need  of  it.    There  may  be  a  fluctuation  in 
'"fflhe  demand  for  an  article,  as  well  as  in  the  supply 
bf  it ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  price  just 
rises  and  falls  with  the  demand,  instead  of  rising 
ind  falling  inversely  to  it.    Hence  the  more  ex- 
landed  aphorism  in  political  economy,  that  the 
^'brice  of  any  commodity  is  directly  in  proportion 
'^J"  ;o  the  demand,  and  inversely  in  proportion  to  the 
supply — a  doctrine  that  is  somewhat  more  loosely 
and  generally  expressed,  by  saying  that  the 
jrice  of  an  article  depends  upon  the  proportion 
which  the  demand  and  the  supply  bear  to  each 
fjther. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  interposition  of  money 
0  affect  this  process.  Its  office  is  merely  to  faci- 
""fitate  the  exchange  of  commodities.  But  the  pro- 
Dortion  of  their  quantities  in  the  exchange  is  just 
he  same,  when  made  to  pass  through  such  an 
intermedium,  as  when  brought  closely  and  directly 
into  barter.  The  venders  of  so  much  corn  may, 
ivith  the  price  of  it,  buy  so  much  sugar.  Jt  is  not 
ronvenient  to  bring  both  these  articles,  or  perhaps 
"  iilher  of  them,  in  bulk  and  body,  to  the  scene  of 
he  negotiation;  and  so  the  money  that  is  received 
or  the  one  is  given  for  the  other.  This,  how- 
;ver,  does  not  affect  the  proportion  between  the 
lumber  of  quarters  of  the  one  commodity,  which, 
n  the  then  state  of  the  market  is  held  as  equiva- 
ent  to  the  number  of  hundred-weights  of  the  other 
lommodity.  This  depends  on  the  two  elements 
"y"  )f  demand  and  supply  alone;  and  is  the  same  as 
f  the  expedient  of  money  for  carrying  into  effect 
he  contracts  of  merchandise  had  never  been 
Revised.  * 

"  The  mere  intervention,  then,  of  money,  will 
''  lot  perplex  the  reader  out  of  a  right  estimation 
^'jpon  this  subject.  He  has  only  to  remember, 
''*|ihat  either  by  adding  to  the  supply  of  any  article, 
jr  lessening  the  demand  for  it,  the  price  of  it  is 
Jlminished ;  and  that  either  by  lessening  the 
upply,  or  adding  to  the  demand,  the  price  of  it 
s  increased. 

"Now  there  are  certain  articles,  that,  in  this 
espect,  are  far  more  tremulous  than  others,  or 
hat  more  readily  vibrate  in  price,  and  with  a 
ch  wider  range  too  of  fluctuation.     All  are 
are  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  corn  market ;  and 
',  in  consequence,  the   heat,  and  often  the 
sy,  of  deep  and  desperate  adventure,  are  asso- 
Jfated  with  the  temptations  and  losses  of  such  a 
"'rade.    The  truth  is,  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
■'l!' Necessaries  of  life  are  far  more  powerfully  aflect- 
in  the  price  of  them  by  a  variation  in  their 
'  ' 'juanlity,  than  are  the  luxuries  of  life.    Let  the 
':rop  of  grain  be  deficient  by  one-third  in  its  usual 
''''!^  imounf,  or  rather,  let  the  supply  of  grain  in  the 
"'''Tiarket,  whether  from  the  home  produce  or  by 
"*'mportation,  be  curtailed  to  the  same  extent, — 
^  'ind  this  will  create  a  much  greater  addition  than 
)f  one-third  to  the  price  of  it.    It  is  not  an  un- 
ikely  [)rediction,  that  its  costs  would  be  more 
'"f  fhan  doubled  by  the  short-coming  of  one-third  or 
.  ine-fourth  in  the  supply.    Not  so  with  an  article 
)f  luxury,  and  more  especially  if  something  else 
:an  be  purchased  for  it  in  the  way  of  substitution. 
?or  example,  let  such  be  the  failure  of  West  India 
)roduce,  in  any  particular  year,  that  rum  is  defi- 
!ient  by  one-third  from  its  usual  supply.  There 
vill  be  a  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  it,  but 


nothing  at  all  like  the  rise  which  an  equal  defi- 
ciency would  create  in  the  price  of  grain. 

"  Such  is  the  fact;  and  there  can  be  no  difli- 
culty  in  apprehending  the  cause  of  it.  Men  can 
more  easily  suffer  the  deprivation  or  the  diminu- 
tion of  a  luxury  ;  and,  when  its  price  offers  to 
rise  extravagantly,  they  can  limit  their  demand 
for  it.  I  can  commute  the  use  of  rum  for  the  use 
of  another  and  a  cheaper  substitute;  or,  failing 
this,  I  can  restrain  my  consumption^  or  abandon 
it  altogether.  Its  scarcity  will  enhance  its  cost 
on  the  one  hand  ;  and  this,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  be  met  or  counteracted,  to  any  extent,  by  a 
slackening  of  the  demand.  The  point  of  equili- 
brium between  the  sellers  and  the  buyers  of  rum 
will  be  shifted  ;  and  its  price  will  become  higher 
than  before,  but  not  so  high  as  it  would  have  been 
had  rum  been  an  indispensable  of  human  comfort, 
and  therefore  given  all  the  more  of  urgency  to 
the  applications  of  purchasers;  This  is  not  the 
case  with  rum,  but  it  is  so  with  grain.  The  mass 
of  our  families  could  not,  without  distress  or  great 
inconvenience,  limit  their  use  of  it  to  two-thirds 
of  their  wonted  consumption.  Each  will  press 
forward  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  general 
stock  than  his  neighbour;  and  it  is  just  this 
earnest  competition  among  the  buyers  that  raises 
the  price  of  necessaries  greatly  beyond  the  pro- 
portion by  which  the  supply  of  them  is  deficient. 
Men  can  live  without  luxuries  ;  and  will  be  con- 
tent to  put  up  with  a  smaller  allowance  of  them 
for  a  season,  rather  than  pay  that  price  to  which 
they  would  be  elevated  by  a  demand  as  intense 
as  all  must  have  for  the  necessaries  of  existence. 
Men  cannot  live  without  necessaries,  and  will  not 
be  so  content  to  put  up  with  a  reduced  allowance 
of  them,  as  they  would  of  the  mere  comforts  or 
expensive  gratifications  of  luxury.  It  is  thus  that 
the  same  proportional  lack  in  each  class  of  com- 
modities gives  rise  to  such  a  difference  of  eflTect  in 
augmenting  the  price  of  each  of  them  ;  and  it  is 
just  the  more  earnest  demand,  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other,  that  explains  the  difFerence. 

"A  failure  in  the  general  supply  of  esculents 
to  the  extent  of  one-half,  more  than  quadruples  the 
price  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  would 
fall  with  very  aggravated  pressure  on  the  lower 
orders.  A  failure  to  the  same  extent  in  all 
the  vineyards  of  the  world  would  most  assuredly 
not  raise  the  price  of  wine  to  any  thing  near  this 
proportion.  Rather  than  pay  four  times  the 
wonted  price  for  Burgundy,  there  would  be  a  gen- 
eral descent,  on  the  part  of  its  consumers  in  high 
life,  to  claret,  or  from  that  to  port,  or  from  that  to 
the  home-made  wines  of  our  own  country,  or  from 
that  to  its  spirituous,  or  from  that  to  its  lermented 
liquors.  And  the  facility  of  thus  substituting  one 
indulgence  for  another,  is  not  the  only  refuge 
against  an  enormous  charge  upon  these  articles. 
I'here  is  also  the  facility  of  limiting  the  amount 
of  the  indulgence,  or  of  withdrawing  from  it  alto- 
gether— a  refuge  that  is  not  so  open  to  the  popula- 
tion under  a  famine  of  the  first  necessaries  of 
existence.  There  is  much  of  shifting  and  of  sub- 
stitution certainly  among  families  when  such  a 
calamity  visits  them — as  from  animal  to  vegeta- 
ble food,  from  flour  to  meal,  from  meal  to  pota- 
toes. But,  on  the  supposition  of  a  general  short- 
coming in  the  yearly  produce  of  the  land,  the 
price  of  each  of  these  articles  rises  successively 
with  the  run  of  purchasers  towards  them.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  eagerness  of  demand  after 
all  the  varieties  of  food  will  enhance  the  price  of 
all,  and  greatly  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply  of  them;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  enhanced  price  is  necessary  so  to  res- 
train the  consumption  of  the  families  as  to  make 
the  deficient  stock  of  provisions  stand  out  till  the 


coming  of  the  next  harvest.  It  is  thus,  by  the 
way,  that  a  population  survive  so  vvell  those  years 
of  famine,  when  the  prices,  perhaps,  are  tripled. 
This  does  not  argue,  as  is  obvious  from  the  ex- 
planations which  we  have  now  given,  that  they 
must  therefore  be  three  times  worse  fed  than 
usual.  The  food  of  the  country  may  only,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  been  lessened  by  a  fourth 
part  of  its  usual  supply  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
families  may,  at  an  average,  be  served  with  three- 
fourths  of  their  usual  subsistence,  at  the  very  time 
that  the  cost  of  it  is  three  times  greater  than 
usual.  And,  to  make  out  this  larger  payment, 
they  have  just  for  a  year  to  retrench  in  other 
articles — altogether,  it  is  likely,  to  give  up  the 
use  of  comforts,  and  to  limit  themselves  more 
largely  in  the  second  than  they  can  possibly  do 
in  the  first  necessaries  of  life — to  forego,  perhaps, 
many  of  the  little  seasonings  wherewith  they  were 
wont  to  impart  a  relish  to  theircoarse  and  humble 
fare,  to  husband  more  strictly  their  fuel,  and  be 
satisfied  for  a  while  with  vestments  more  thread- 
bare, and  even  more  tattered,  than  what,  in  better 
times,  they  would  choose  to  appear  in.  It  is  thus 
that,  even  although  the  first  necessaries  of  life 
should  be  tripled  in  price  for  a  season,  and 
although  the  pecuniary  income  of  the  labouring 
classes  should  not  at  all  be  increased,  yet  they 
are  found  to  weather  the  hardships  of  such  a  visi- 
tation.  The  food  is  still  served  out  to  them  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  the  cost  of  it  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  appear  to  indicate.  And  in 
the  second  instance  they  are  enabled  to  purchase 
at  this  cost  ;  because,  and  more  especially  if  they 
be  a  well-habited  and  a  well-conditioned  peasan- 
try, with  a  pretty  high  standard  of  enjoyment  in 
ordinary  years,  they  have  the  more  that  they  can 
save  and  retrench  upon  in  a  year  of  severe  scar- 
city. They  can  disengage  much  of  that  revenue 
which  before  went  to  the  purchase  of  dress,  and 
of  various  luxuries  that  might,  for  a  season, 
be  dispensed  with — and  so  have  the  more  to  ex- 
pend on  the  materials  of  subsistence.  It  is  this 
which  explains  how  roughly  a  population  can 
bear  to  be  handled,  both  by  adverse  seasons  and 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  trade — and  how,  after  all, 
there  is  a  stability  about  a  people's  means  which 
will  keep  its  ground  against  many  shocks,  and 
amidst  many  fluctuations.  It  is  a  mystery  and  a 
marvel  to  many  an  observer,  how  the  seemingly 
frail  and  precarious  interest  of  the  labouring 
classes  should,  after  all,  have  the  stamina  of  such 
endurance,  as  to  weather  the  most  fearful  reverses 
both  of  commerce  and  of  the  seasons;  and  that, 
somehow  or  other,  you  find,  after  an  interval  of 
gloomy  suffering  and  still  gloomier  fears,  that  the 
families  do  emerge  again  into  the  same  state  of 
sufficiency  as  before.  We  know  not  a  fitter  study 
for  the  philanthropist  than  the  workings  of  that 
mechanism  by  which  a  process  so  gratifying  is 
caused,  or  in  which  he  will  find  greater  reason 
to  admire  the  exquisite  skill  of  those  various  adap- 
tions, that  must  be  referred  to  the  providence  of 
Him  who  framed  society,  and  suited  so  wisely  to 
each  other  the  elements  whereof  it  is  composed." 

Chalmers. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Sixth  Month,  1854. 

The  month  eading  yesterday  was  rather  fav- 
ourable for  crowning  the  hopes  of  the  agricul- 
turist, as  the  appearance  of  the  crops  doth  abun- 
dantly testify.  Grass  is  quite  heavy,  and  for  the 
last  few  days  the  sound  of  the  mowing-machine  has 
kept  us  in  mind  that  the  hay-harvest  has  arrived, 
and  much  of  the  crop  has  already  been  secured  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

Wheat  is  rapidly  assuming  a  golden  hue  and 
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is  well  nigh  ready  for  the  reapers.  The  growth 
was  so  large  that  it  is  considerably  down. 

From  the  table  belovv  it  appears  that  some  rain 
fell  on  ten  days,  but  there  was  no  great  amount 
at  any  one  time.  There  was  but  little  thunder 
and  lightning  during  the  month.  On  the  24th  a 
very  remarkable  hail-slorm  passed  over  a  part  of 
Maryland,  as  appears  from  the  following  taken 
from  a  late  paper. 

"Chester-town,  Md.,  was  visited  by  a  hail- 
storm of  a  most  destructive  character,  on  the  24ih. 
Houses  were  unroofed,  trees  torn  up,  fences  pros- 
trated, and  the  wheat  and  corn  crops  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  Sheep,  ducks,  turkeys,  and 
small  birds  were  killed  in  large  numbers.  The 
hail  stones  were  as  large  as  a  hulled  walnut,  and 
many  of  them  measured  six  inches  in  diameter. 
The  extent  of  the  storm  was  from  three  to  five 
miles  in  width,  and  twenty  miles  long.  The 
loss  is  estimated  in  Kent  county  alone  at  from 
$200,000  to  $300,000. 

The  26th  was  clear  and  pleasant,  and  withal  a 
day  to  be  remembered  by  the  people  at  West- 
town,  as  the  establishment  was,  on  that  evening, 
for  the  first  time,  lighted  up  with  gas.  The  27th 
and  28th  were  very  hot; — mercury  rose  to  90° 
at  this  place. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  month  was 
67^-; — range  of  the  thermometer  from  44°  on  the 
2nd  to  90°  on  the  27ih  and  28th.  Amount  of 
rain  3.089  inches.  Last  year  the  average  tem- 
perature was  6y^°;  and  amount  of  ra.n  1.309 
inches. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Seventh  mo.  1st,  1854. 
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SEVENTH  MONTH  8,  1854. 


The  weather  has  become  exceedingly  warm, 
exhausting  the  vital  energy  and  predisposing  the 
system  to  disease,  especially  to  aflcctions  of  the 
digestive  organs,  rendering  prudence  in  diet  and 
exercise  pariicularly  necdlul.  Indiscretion  in  diet, 
or  long  continued  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  is  likely  to  produce  injurious  eirecls 
more  or  less  severe,  and  more  or  It  ss  permanent. 

The  Ciiolera  has  made  its  appearance  in  seve- 
ral places,  widely  separated  from  each  other  ;  in 
some  localities  in  a  very  malignant  form,  and  in 


others  much  more  mild  than  during  its  preceding 
visits.  In  New  York  city,  the  deaths  from  this 
disease  last  week  were  nearly  eighty;  in  Boston 
seven,  and  in  our  own  city  twelve  deaths  occurred 
Irom  the  same  cause  in  the  same  time.  We,  of 
course,  do  not  know  how  it  may  prove,  but  from 
the  sanitary  measures  already  taken,  and  the 
precauiion  observed  to  insure  a  strict  attention  to 
cleanliness,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  Phila- 
delphia will  escape  a  severe  visitation  of  this 
fearful  scourge. 

The  markets  are  very  poorly  supplied  with 
fruits  of  any  kind  ;  which  when  ripe  and  in  good 
condition,  are  conducive  to  health,  and  the  supply 
of  esculents  is  perhaps  not  so  profuse  as  in  many 
former  years,  but  there  is  said  to  be  a  prospect  of 
a  plentiful  crop  of  early  potatoes  and  tomatoes, 


recover  ;  but  if  not,  it  would  be  all  well."  He  said  hi 
felt  nottiing  in  his  way,  but  did  not  feel  the  presence 
his  Saviour  as  he  desired,  nor  the  evidence  of  being  re 
ceived,  which  he  longed  for — though  he  knew  wha 
it  was  to  witness  his  Saviour's  presence,  and  added 
"  at  two  different  times  of  late  while  I  was  at  my  meals 
I  experienced  such  an  overshadowing  of  the  love  of  Got 
to  my  soul  that  it  took  my  natural  strength  and  appetitt 
from  me."  He  appeared  much  in  vocal  supplication 
but  a  small  part  of  which  was  taken  down.  He  prayec 
earnestly  that  the  Lord  would  strengthen  him  to  over 
come  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one — who  hac 
followed  him  even  to  this  late  period,  trying  to  tempi 
him  to  hold  on  to  the  world.  Again  he  petitioned 
"  Oh  !  my  Saviour  wilt  thou  forgive  all  my  transgrgS' 
sions,  and  give  me  an  assurance  of  being  admitted  ink 
thy  kingdom.  Oh  I  thou  wj^^  receive  me,  I  feel  that  thoi 
wilt  not  cast  me  off — Oh  !  no,  thou  wilt  not  cast  me  ofiF,' 
and  expressed  the  great  love  he  felt  for  his  Saviour 
Noticing  the  grief  of  those  around  him,  he  said,  "  I  hopi 


both  of  which  are  wholesome  and  nutritive  when  you  will  not  feel  sorrowful  abottt  me  when  I  am  gone,  bu 

remember  I  am  happy."   He  spoke  much  of  the  freedoir 


ripe;  the  potatoe  when  immature  is  the  reverse. 

At  the  present  time  an  abundance  of  pine- 
apples are  hawked  about  for  sale,  and  in  the 
absence  of  our  native  fruits  many  may  be  induced 
to  partake  freely  of  them.  They  are  unripe  and 
very  unwholesome ;  and  in  their  best  estate,  as 
we  get  them  here,  they  as  effectually  predispose 
the  system  to  an  attack  of  Cholera  as  any  article 
of  diet  that  we  know  of. 

Many  Friends  have  left  the  city  for  their  coun- 
try residences,  and  many  are  about  resorting  to 
the  usual  excursions  in  search  of  health  and  plea- 
sure.  The  former  we  would  remind  of  the  small- 
ness  of  our  meetings  in  the  city  during  the  summer 
months  and  the  propriety  of  all  their  members 
being  in  attendance  as  constantly  as  practicable  ; 
and  the  latter  ask  to  bear  in  mind  wherever  they 
may  go,  the  obligation  resting  upon  them  to  main- 
tain a  conduct  and  conversation  consistent  with 
the  self-denying  profession  which  as  a  people  we 
make  to  the  world. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Information  to  the  iTth  ult.,  from  Liverpool  has  been 
received.  No  news  of  much  interest.  The  crops  in 
France  are  threatened  by  continued  heavy  rains.  Wheat 
has  slightly  advanced.  Persia  appeared  likely  to  take 
part  against  Russia. 

Palestine. — A  grievous  famine  is  at  present  prevailing 
in  Palestine. 

Mexico. — The  Cholera  is  prevailing. 

UNITED  STATES.— There  is  a  great  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  Flax  raised  in  the  West,  particularly  for  the 
seed.  There  are  18  large  oil  mills,  which  use  nearlj-  a 
million  bushels  of  flax  seed  annually.  The  Cholera  is 
spreading  in  many  places.  Deaths  iu  New  York  by  it 
last  week  reported  78. 

Pennsylvania. — Grasshoppers  destroying  vegetation 
in  parts  of  Bucks  count}-.  Deaths  in  Philadelphia  last 
week  268  ;  by  Cholera  12.  Depth  of  rain  iu  Philadel- 
phia on  the  Sixth  month  2.39  inches.  Grain  market 
dull.    Wheat  $1.95  to  $2. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  parents  in  Hopkinton, 
R.  I.,  on  the  24th  of  Fifth  month  last,  Ethan  IJ.  Foster, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Phcbc  Foster,  in  the  23d  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son"  of  a  kind 
and  obliging  disposition,  remarkably  attentive  to  the 
wants  of  others,  often  to  the  neglect  of  his  own,  and  was 
a  great  comfort  to  his  parents  from  his  childhood.  His 
meekness  and  innocent  simplicity,  at  all  times  greatly 
endeared  him  to  his  acquaintance  and  friends.  He  was 
firm  and  unwavering  iu  the  faith  of  our  religious  Soci- 
ety, and  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of  its  testimonies. 
His  health  had  been  declining  for  about  eighteen 
months,  but  not  alarmingly  so  until  within  three  months 
of  his  close,  when  it  became  a|)parcnt  that  he  was  gra- 
dually sinking ;  but  through  mercy,  his  bodily  sufferings 
were  not  great — being  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
weakness.  During  his  sickness  his  miud  was  stayed  on 
the  iramut.ablc  Rock  of  ages.  His  patience  and  sweet 
composure  were  very  striking.  Being  inquired  of  some 
days  previous  to  his  decease,  how  he  had  felt  from  the 
first  of  his  being  so  ill,  with  regard  to  recovery,  he  said, 
"  I  had  a  choice  to  get  well,  but  did  not  feel  great  anxi- 
ety about  it — thought  if  it  was  best  and  right,  I  should 
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from  care  and  troutiie  of  those  who  were  early  takenj 
and  that  it  was  often  in  mercy.    At  one  time  he  spoke, 
as  follows,  "  My  dear  Redeemer,  through  thy  grea:  jisj 
mercy,  my  sins  are  forgiven,  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  h 
admitted  into  thy  glorious  resting  place,  where  there 
no  more  sorrow  nor  anxiety,  but  all  is  peace  and  joy 
and  all,  through  the  mercies  of  my  dear  Saviour  who 
suffered  so  much  for  us."    He  often  spoke  of  the  neceS' 
sity  of  great  watchfulness — saying  he  found  it  neces 
sary  for  him  at  this  late  period,  and  often  mentionec  jj]) 
what  a  great  thing  it  was  to  be  entirely  prepared,  mon 
so  than  he  had  ever  seen  before.    It  being  remarked  tc 
him,  that  for  the  last  few  years  he  had  been  observed  t(  *^ 
spend. much  time  in  reading  the  writings  of  anciea 
Friends,  he  said,  "  Yes,  I  have  derived  much  satisfao 
tion  from  them,  particularly  George  Fox's  Journal;  thi 
reading  of  these  writings  renewed  my  concern  in  bes' 
things."    At  another  time  he  said,  "  I  am  very  weak 
and  may  not  live  until  to-morrow  morning,  but  God  ii 
strong,  and  I  do  believe  will  enable  us  to  overcome  ali 
Satan's  works.    The  day  previous  to  bis  departure 
was  tried  with  great  poverty  of  spirit,  feeling  that  hi: 
Saviour  had  withdrawn  his  presence  from  him — he  sai( 
it  was  a  very  great  thing  to  be  entirely  prepared,  an' 
his  petitions  were  repeatedly  put  up  that  this  might  bi 
his  case,  and  that  he  might  again  have  an  evidence  o^| 
it  before  he  left.    He  mourned  the  absence  of  his  Be- 
loved, saying  it  was  the  greatest  sorrow  he  had  eve: 
witnessed.    He  wanted  much  read  from  the  Bible  ;  an 
several  chapters  were  read  to  him — thdie  which  ap 
peared  most  applicable  to  his  state,  and  many  comfort  (tip 
able  passages  were  repeated  to  him,  but  nothing  satis  tdi 
fied  the  longing  of  his  soul,  until  his  Beloved  agai; 
appeared  with  healing  in  his  wings — which  he  full 
witnessed.    On  the  morning  of  his  departure,  he  sai 
"  all  was  now  clear,  he  felt  entirely'  ready,  and  had  not 
doubt  left,  but  his  Saviour  would  receive  him  into  bilral 
kingdom  of  rest ;"  expressing  a  desire,  that  his  friend  |(| 
might  all  be  prepared  to,  meet  him  there  ;  and  more  re 
lative  to  the  joys  of  the  state  he  was  about  to  enter,  b« 
articulation  so  failed  that  it  was  not  distinctly  collectec 
After  this,  he  continued  apparently  in  a  slumber  unti 
very  near  the  close  when  he  breathed  shorter  and  short  In 
er,  and  without  a  struggle  quietl}'  passed  away,  as  w 
fully  believe,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  tha 
fadeth  not  away. 

,  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  on  the  IGth  of  Si.xth  moot  ilj 
last,  Sarah  Perry,  a  member  of  South  Kingstow 
Jlonthly  Meeting,  in  the  '74th  year  of  her  age.    She  en  jj 
dured  a  protracted  illness  with  exemplary  patience,  an 
her  end  was  peaceful. 


 ,  at  his  residence  near  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  tb 

3rd  of  First  month  last,  in  the  '70th  j'ear  of  his  age,  Jo  L 
SEi'ii  li.  LirrixcoTT,  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly'  Meet 
ing.  During  an  illness  of  many  weeks,  which  he  bor 
with  Christian  patience,  a  desire  for  retirement  an 
silence  was  manifest;  being  much  engaged  in  supplica 
tion  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  expressing  his  ue 
worthiness  of  His  favours.  On  being  asked  near  tb 
close,  how  he  felt  as  regarded  his  approaching  dissolu 
tion,  he  replied,  he  felt  nothing  in  the  way,  and  did  no 
doubt  there  being  a  place  prepared  for  him  in  the  man 
sions  of  bliss  far  exceeding  in  glory  this  transitor 
scene  :  thus  leaving  to  survivors  the  consoling  belie' 
that  through  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  his  end  wa 
peace. 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

PAPIER  MACHB. 

Our  next  visit  is  to  Constitution-hill,  to  the 
stablishment  of  Messrs.  Jennens  and  Bettridge, 
/hose  productions  in  papier  mache  have  done  so 
nuch  towards  familiarizing  the  public  with  the 
leauties  of  art  in  union  with  manufactures.  The 
irst  application  of  the  material  of  paper  to  the 
onstruction  of  solid  articles  is  due,  we  believe,  to 
Frenchman  ;  but  even  the  French  themselves 
How  that  they  are  far  surpassed  by  the  English 
ti  the  quality  of  the  goods  now  produced.  There 
re  three  several  modes  of  preparing  the  material. 
?he  first,  which  is  profitably  applicable  only  to 
ommon  purposes,  consists  in  reducing  paper  to 
state  of  pulp,  and  then  compressing  it  into 
loulds ;  the  result  however  is  not  very  satisfac- 
)ry,  the  articles  produced  being  fur  from  durable, 
wing  to  their  brittleness  and  liability  to  fracture. 
\e  second  process  reduces  the  paper  to  a  per- 
3ct  paste,  which,  mixed  with  other  substances,  is 
fiodelled  into  various  forms,  such  as  picture- 
rames,  pedestals,  brackets,  cornices,  heads  of 
olurnns,  and  other  architectural  devices,  for 
/hich  purposes  it  has  been  largely  used  for  de- 
orating  public  buildings  and  private  residences: 
lifi  i'hen  used,  however,  for  articles  requiring  plain 
dished  surfaces,  it  shows  a  tendency  to  settle  in 
mall  hollows,  a  defect  which  no  other  quality  can 
,j|  ompensate.  The  third  process,  which  is  that 
allowed  by  the  Messrs.  Jennens  and  Bettridge,  we 
hall  endeavour  to  describe  as  we  saw  it  in  opera- 
ion  at  their  establishment.  The  first  step  is  to 
aste  a  certain  number  of  sheets  of  a  thick,  soft, 
nd  grey  kind  of  machine-made  paper,  one  upon 
nother,  over  a  mould  hollowed  into  the  exact 
)rm  of  the  article  to  be  produced.  When  by 
uccessive  layers  of  paper  the  article  is  thus  form- 
d,  it  is  carried  to  an  oven  heated  by  flues,  where 
remains  until  it  is  so  thoroughly  dried  and  har- 
ened  as  to  resemble  wood  of  a  very  fine  grain, 
*ke  which  it  may  be  readily  cut,  carved,  and 
ressed  with  edge-tools  as  easily  as  if  it  were  the 
ose-wood  or  mahogany  of  the  cabinet-maker. 
?he  advantage  of  this  elaborate  mode  of  preparing 
le  body  of  ihe  article  over  that  of  merely  press- 
ig  moist  pulp  into  a  mould  is  too  apparent  to  need 
ipinting  out — the  surface  produced  being  capable 
.j,^  r  working  to  a  perfect  level  and  susceptible  of 
ne  finest  and  most  permanent  polish.  The  article 
'hen  released  from  the  oven  is  planed,  cut,  and 
led  to  a  rough  shape,  after  which  it  is  immersed 
1  a  hardening  spirituous  mixture  and  again  ex- 
osed  for  twelve  hours  to  a  great  heat,  which  ren- 
lers  it  so  perfectly  solid  and  crisp  under  the  tool 


of  the  workman  that  it  might,  if  necessary,  be 
carved  or  engraved  in  relief  like  the  finest  box- 
wood. The  material  in  this  slate  is  worked  up 
to  its  perfect  form,  after  which  it  is  japanned, 
brought  to  a  surface  unimpeachably  smooth,  var- 
nished,  and,  if  required,  finally  gilded  or  painted. 

The  above  process  may  be  considered  as  that 
which  articles  that  are  but  slightly  ornamented, 
and  which  constitute  perhaps  the  staple  of  the 
manufacture,  have  to  undergo.  But  the  stranger 
who  visits  this  establishment  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  gorgeous  and  truly  regal  display 
of  richly  elaborated  structures,  embracing  every 
purpose  of  utility  and  luxury,  which  in  crowded 
and  dazzling  profusion  adorn  the  show-rooms. 
Here  the  light  and  plastic  paper  is  seen  to  assume 
every  variety  of  form  suggested  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  artist,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
shown  to  be  susceptible  of  every  species  of  orna- 
mentation that  can  be  applied  to  manufacture. 
Easy  reclining-chairs,  drawing-room  chairs  in 
every  variety  of  graceful  pattern,  sofi-tables, 
screens,  work-tables,  work-boxes,  portfolios,  ink- 
stands, inlfints'  cots,  elegant  vases — these  are  but 
a  few  of  the  various  forms  into  which  paper  is 
impressed,  and  in  all  of  which  its  pre-eminence 
over  any  other  material  is  evident,  from  the  fact 
of  its  lightness,  its  durability,  and  its  utter  incapa- 
bility of  fracture  by  fiir  usage.  A  vast  number 
of  these  articles  are  profusely  ornamented  by  de- 
signs inlaid  in  pearl  and  imitative  gems,  inter- 
woven beneath  the  lucid  surface  with  threads  and 
veins  of  gold.  The  processes  by  which  these  rich 
and  glittering  ornaments  are  imbedded  in  the  hard 
and  impenetrable  surfaces  were  invented  by  the 
Messrs.  J.  and  B.,  and  are  secured  to  them  by 
patent.  The  most  valuable  characteristic,  how- 
ever, of  this  manufacture  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
opportunity  it  affords  for  combining  the  labours  of 
the  artist  with  those  of  the  mechanic.  The  sur- 
face of  the  prepared  paper  is  admirably  adapted 
for  painting  in  oils,  far  more  so  indeed  than  either 
the  canvass  or  the  panel  of  the  artist,  and  conse- 
quently we  find  that  the  flat  surfaces  of  many  of 
the  different  objects  adorned  with  copies  from  the 
works  of  celebrated  painters,  or  with  small  ori- 
ginal pictures  by  the  artists  engaged.  In  a  room 
in  this  establishment  we  found  a  number  of  young 
men  thus  occupied  at  the  easel,  engaged  in  copy- 
ing pictures  upon  the  surfaces  of  different  articles 
of  a  useful  description.  It  is  plain  that  nothing  is 
wanted  but  an  improved  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  which  would  create  a  demand  for  the  ser- 
vices of  first-rate  artists,  to  bring  this  branch  of 
the  manufacture  to  the  highest  perfection.  In  the 
same  room  we  observed  the  process  of  gilding 
upon  glass  and  polished  surfaces  ;  it  is  managed 
as  follows :  the  surface  upon  which  a  design  has 
to  be  drawn  in  gold  is  first  entirely  covered  over 
with  gold  leaf;  upon  this  the  artist  paints  his  de- 
sign, perhaps  a  leafy  wreath,  or  an  arabesque  or 
scroll  ornament,  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  dipped 
in  a  brownish  varnish  ;  the  varnish  dries  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  that  portion  of  the  gold  not 
covered  by  the<-varnish  is  wiped  off  with  a  piece 
of  soft  cotton  wadding.  Nothing  is  now  visible 
but  the  design  painted  in  brown-tinted  varnish ; 
the  varnish  however  is  rapidly  wiped  off  by  a  soft 


wad  dipped  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  the  design 
remains  in  all  its  brilliancy.  The  manufacture 
of  papier  mache  goods  has  made  rapid  strides 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  When  it  first  arose 
in  Birmingham,  it  was  confined  to  the  produc'ion 
of  tea-trays,  waiters,  and  similar  articles,  demand- 
ing little  expense  or  ingenuity  in  their  construc- 
lion.  The  excellence  and  durability,  however,  of 
these  trifling  objects  proved  the  value  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  doubtless  afforded  a  stimulus  to  the  vast 
improvements  which  hav'e  since  taken  place. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  may  be  reck- 
oned the  ornamental  panels  for  purposes  of  deco- 
ration, which  have  latterly  risen  so  much  in 
demand,  and  with  which  the  cabins  of  many  of 
the  largest  steamers  have  been  fitted  up. 


A  Sermon  on  llie  woril  Malt. 

For  an  off-hand  sermon,  having  no  better  autho- 
rity that  human  contrivance,  the  following  is  per- 
haps as  good  as  any  that  has  been  lately  preached. 

Mr.  Dodd,  a  very  worthy  minister,  who  lived 
a  few  miles  iVom  Cambridge,  had  rendered  him- 
self obnoxious  to  many  ol'  the  cantabs  by  fre- 
quently preaching  against  drunkenness;  several 
of  whom  meeting  him  on  a  journey,  they  deter- 
mined to  make  him  preach  in  a  hollow  tree  which 
was  near  the  road  side.  Accordingly,  address- 
ing him  with  great  apparent  politeness,  they  ask- 
ed him  if  he  had  not  lately  preached  much  against 
drunkenness.  On  his  replying  in  the  affirmative, 
they  insisted  that  he  should  now  preach  from 
a  text  of  their  choosing.  In  vain  did  he  re- 
monstrate on  the  unreasonableness  of  expectmg 
him  to  give  them  a  discourse  without  study,  and 
in  such  a  place  ;  but  they  were  determined  to  take 
no  denial,  and  the  word  Malt  was  given  to  him 
by  way  of  text;  on  which  he  immediately  deli- 
vered himself  as  follow  : 

"  Beloved,  let  me  crave  your  attention.  I  am 
a  little  man,  come  at  a  short  warning,  to  preach 
a  short  sermon  from  a  small  subject,  in  an  un- 
worthy pulpit  to  a  slender  congregation.  Beloved, 
my  text  is  Malt;  I  cannot  divide  it  into  words, 
it  being  but  one;  nor  into  syllables,  it  being  but 
one;  1  must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  divide  it  into 
letters,  which  I  find  to  be  these  four,  M — A — L — ■ 
T.  M,  my  beloved,  is  moral ;  A,  is  allegorical ; 
L,  literal;  T,  theological.  The  moral  is  set  forth 
to  teach  you  drunkards  good  manners  ;  then  M, 
masters.  A,  all  of  you,  L,  listen,  T,  to  my  text. 
The  allegorical  is  when  one  thing  is  spoken  and 
another  thing  is  meant.  The  thing  spoken  is 
malt;  the  thing  meant  is  the  juice  of  malt; 
which  you  cantabs  make,  M,  your  master, 
A,  your  apparel,  L,  your  liberty,  T,  your  trust. 
The  literal  is,  according  to  the  letter,  M,  much, 
A,  ale,  L,  little,  T,  trust.  The  theological  is  ac- 
cording to  the  effect  that  it  works,  and  these  I 
find  of  two  kinds;  first,  in  this  world;  secondly, 
in  the  world  to  come.  The  effects  that  it  works 
in  this  world  are,  in  some,  M,  murder,  in  others, 
A,  adultery,  in  all,  L,  looseness  of  life,  and  in 
some,  T,  treason.  The  effects  that  it  works  in 
the  world  to  come,  are  M,  misery,  A,  anguish, 
L,  lamentation,  and  T,  torment.  And  so  much 
for  this  time  and  text.    I  shall  improve  this;  first 
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by  way  of  e.xhorlation,  M,  masters,  A,  all  of  you, 
L,  leave  off,  T,  tippling  ;  or,  secondly,  by  way  oC 
excommunicaiion,  M,  masters.  A,  all  of  you,  L, 
look  for,  T,  torment ;  thirdly,  by  way  of  caution, 
take  this;  a  drunkard  is  the  annoyance  of  mo- 
desty, the  spoil  of  civility,  the  destruction  of 
reason,  the  brewer's  agent,  the  ale-house  bene- 
factor, his  wile's  sorrow,  his  children's  trouble, 
his  own  shame,  his  neighbour's  scoff,  a  walking 
swill-bowl,  ihe  picture  of  a  beast,  and  the  monster- 
of  a  man." 

He  concluded  in  the  usual  form ;  and  the 
young  men,  pleased  with  his  ingenuity,  not  only 
sincerely  thanked  him,  but  absoluiely  profited 
more  by  this  short  and  whimsical  sermon,  than 
by  any  serious  discourse  they  ever  heard. —  Old 
Fenny  Magazine, 

From  llie  Leisure  Hour. 

CUT  NAILS. 

In  a  former  paper,  we  introduced  the  reader  to 
a  poor  nailor,  occupied,  with  his  family,  in  task- 
ing his  (eeble  energies  against  the  iron  machines 
whicli,  urged  by  steam,  have  devoured  his  means 
of  living.  Passing  through  Lancaster-street  acci- 
dentally, our  ears  are  assailed  by  the  din  of  these 
machines  at  work,  and  we  step  into  Farmer's  fac- 
tory to  witness  their  performances.  The  owner 
politely  accompanies  us  round,  and  explains  the 
process,  which,  tremendous  as  its  effects  have 
been  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  nail-makers,  is  one 
of  exceeding  simplicity.'  A  nail-cutiing  machine 
is  but  a  ponderous  mechanical  contrivance  for 
causing  the  sharp  square  edge  of  a  massive  cut- 
ting tool  to  rise  and  fall  at  regular  intervals  and 
with  irresistible  power  some  hundred  times  a 
minute.  If  the  nail  requires  a  head — and  they 
may  be  made  to  pattern  by  these  machines — ad- 
ditional mechanism  is  necessary.  In  this  case 
the  nail  is  caught,  the  instant  it  is  cut  off,  in  a 
kind  of  vice,  which  holds  it  fast  while  it  receives 
a  heavy  blow  fri-m  a  lateral  punch,  cut  so  as  to 
give  the  form  ol'  head  desired. 

The  first  step  towards  the  making  of  cut  nails 
is  the  rolling  out  of  iron  in  sheets  about  three  feet 
in  width  and  six  in  lengih,  and  of  various  thick- 
nesses for  nails  of  various  descriptions.  This  is 
done  at  the  rolling-mill  ;  and  piles  of  these  sheets 
are  standing  in  the  sheds  ready  for  cutting.  The 
first  operator  to  whom  we  are  introduced  stands  in 
front  of  a  huge  pair  of  shears,  worked  by  steam, 
between  the  blades  of  which  he  lays  the  end  ol 
one  of  the  sheets  of  iron,  which  is  about  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  tiiickness  ;  the  shears  make  no  more 
of  it  than  a  housewife's  scissors  of  a  strip  of  linen. 
The  whole  sheet  is  in  a  very  few  minutes  cut  up 
into  ribbons  of  about  two  and  a  half  inches  wide, 
the  exact  width  being  regulated  by  a  gauge,  which 
insures  that  all  shall  be  cut  alike:  the  gauge  can 
be  set  to  any  measure,  according  with  the  lengih 
of  the  nails  to  be  cut.  We  now  turn  to  the  nail- 
cullcrs :  they  are  seated  in  rows,  each  in  front  ol' 
the  ponderous  machines,  of  which  some  half-score 
are  at  work  at  orjce,  creating  an  indescribable  din, 
amid  which  we  strive  in  vain  to  catch  the  accents 
of  our  guide.  The  work-people  are  of  both  sexes, 
and  each  of  ihem  is  incessan:ly  twislir:g  half  round 
and  then  back  again  a  sortol  mop-stick,  which  he 
or  she  holds  in  the  hand,  while  tiie  nails  are  fall- 
ing in  a  clinking  shower  into  baskets  placed  on 
the  ground.  It  is  the  liilling  of  the  nails  and  not 
the  voice  of  our  guide — of  which  we  cannot  hear 
a  syllable — which  brings  us  to  a  comprehi'nsion 
of  the  mystery.  The  fact  is,  that  at  the  end  of 
each  of  these  jumping  mop-sticks  protrudes  one  ol 
the  aforesaid  iron  ribbons  cut  off  by  the  shears, 
the  extremity  of  which  ribbon  each  operator  is 
poking  into  the  jaws  of  the  iron-eating  machine 


as  fast  as  wrist  and  elbows  can  manage  it.  Now 
the  cutting  tool  of  the  machine  does  not  descend 
in  an  exactly  horizontal  position  (because  if  it  did 
it  would  cut  the  ribbon  into  small  bars  of  iron  and 
not  into  nails),  but  in  a  slightly  angular  direction, 
which  causes  it  to  cut  off  a  wedge  of  the  iron, 
having  a  point  at  one  end  while  it  may  be  the 
sixth  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  other,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  nail.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  iron  to  be  cut 
were  to  be  presented  to  the  knife  twice  following 
in  the  same  position,  ihe  second  piece  cut  off  would 
be  a  uniform  bar  and  not  a  wedge  or  nail ;  conse- 
quently this  is  never  done,  the  operator  turning 
over  the  ribbon  by  a  semi-twist  of  the  broom-stick, 
and  changing  sides  to  the  music  every  time.  Con- 
sidering that  this  goes  an  a  hundred  or  more  times 
in  a  minute,  and  that  the  nail-machine  has  no  no- 
tion of  occasional  relaxation,  we  should  imagine 
the  nail-cutters  enjoy  but  few  idle  moments,  and, 
further,  the  noise  being  incessant  and  rather 
louder  than  the  rush  of  an  express  train  through 
a  tunnel,  they  are  not  very  favourably  situated 
for  gossip. 

There  is  more  variety  in  the  nails  cut  by  this 
singular  machinery  than  one  would  be  led  to  ex- 
pect ;'  we  were  shown  nails  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
and  with  every  form  of  head  in  use  ;  and  saw 
nails  of  a  shape  entirely  new,  making  to  order,  to 
suit  some  whim  or  useful  purpose.  One  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  machine  nail-making  is  the 
economy  of  the  material:  when  nails  are  forged, 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  iron  is 
wasted  ;  when  they  are  cut,  there  is  positively  no 
waste  at  all  to  speak  of.  Some  of  the  machines 
which  are  used  for  cutting  what  are  called  brads, 
cut  the  heads  complete  without  striking  ;  and  it 
would  be  possible  to  catch  them  as  they  fall  from 
the  machine,  and  to  fit  them  together  again  into 
the  form  of  the  strip  of  iron  from  which  they  are 
cut ;  and  if  they  were  weighed  before  and  after 
cutting,  it  is  a  question  if  any  appreciable  loss  ol 
metal  would  be  found  to  have  ensued.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  machines  above  described,  which  cut 
But  a  single  nail  each  at  a  blow,  there  are  others 
with  broader  blades,  and  of  a  more  complex  de- 
scription, which  cut  as  many  as  six  nails  at  each 
descent  of  the  tool.  These  are  chiefly  used  for 
cutting  the  smaller  sorts  of  headless  nails  used  by 
shoemakers:  the  strips  of  iron  from  which  they 
are  cut  are  laid  in  trenches  side  by  side,  and  a 
whole  row  of  them  cut  at  once  ;  in  this  case  there 
is  no  turning  round  of  the  metal  to  be  cut,  the  mo- 
tion which  produces  the  wedge-like  shape  of  the 
nails  being  effected  by  a  modification  of  the  ma- 
chinery. So  rapidly  do  some  of  these  machines 
do  their  work,  that  several  thousands  of  nails  are 
produced  in  a  single  minute.  The  fruits  of  their 
labours  lie  around,  packed  in  bags  of  about  fifty 
pounds  each.  From  twenty  to  thirty  tons  of  iron 
are  thus  cut  up  weekly  in  this  factory,  producing 
[)robably  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  millions  of 
nails  in  a  year.  When  we  remember  that  nearly 
five  hundred  tons  of  iron  are  cut  up  into  nails 
every  week  'in  Birmingham,  and  that  each  ton, 
taking  one  sort  with  another,  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  million  of  nails,  by  far  the  major  portion 
of  them  being  very  small,  we  may  Ibrm  some 
idea  of  the  cut  nail  trade,  and  may  well  wonder 
what  becomes  of  its  tremendous  product. 

Pohjgamy  in  Utah. — Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
we  have  a  territory  covering  an  area  ol  two  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles,  with  a  white  popula- 
tion of  at  least  thirty  thousand  souls,  and  rapidly 
increasing  every  year,  where  polygamy  is  an  es- 
tablished institution,  and  where  it  is  deemed  more 
honourable  to  have  an  unlimited  number  of  wives 
than  to  have  only  one. 


Slavery  in  Scotland. — It  is  an  undeniable  fac 
appearing  from  the  records  of  our  High  Court  i 
Justiciary,  that  even  so  late  as  the  last  centur 
there  was  a  species  of  slavery  recognized  and  ei 
forced  by  Scottish  law.  A  custom  prevailed  in  oi 
criminal  jurisprudence  whereby  thesupremejudgt 
were  empowered,  wherever  they  saw  meet,  to  con 
mute  sentence  of  death  into  gifting  away  the  coi 
demned  persons,  as  slaves  into  perpetual  servituc 
under  specified  masters  within  the  country.  Th 
commutation,  of  course,  stood  in  place  of  oi 
modern  system  of  transportation  for  life  in  sue 
cases.  The  following  extract  will  make  the  mot 
of  gifting  understood  : — "  At  Perth,  the  5th  day  i 
December,  1701 — The  Commissioners  of  Juslic 
ary  of  the  south  district,  for  securing  the  peace  < 
the  highlands,  considering  that  Donald  Robertsoi 
Alexander  Stewart,  John  Robertson,  and  Donal 
McDonald,  prisoners  within  theTolbooth,  and  ii 
dieted  and  tried  at  this  court,  and  by  virtue  of  tl 
inquest,  returned  guilty  of  death  ;  and  the  commii 
sioners  having  changed  the  punishment  of  death 
perpetual  servitude,  and  that  the  said  panels  ai 
at  the  court's  disposal  :  Therefore,  the  said  con 
missioners  have  given  and  gifted,  and  hereby  gi\ 
and  gift,  the  said  Donald  McDonald,  one  of  tl 
said  prisoners,  as  a  perpetual  servant  to  the  Rigl 
Hon.  John  Earl  of  TuUebardane  ;  recommendin 
his  lordship  to  provide  a  collar  of  brass,  iron,  ( 
copper,  which,  by  his  sentence  or  doom,  where 
an  extract  is  delivered  to  the  magistrates  of  tl 
said  burgh  of  Perth,  is  to  be  upon  his  neck  with  th 
inscription,  '  Donald  McDonald,  found  guilty  > 
death  for  theft,  at  Perth,  December  5,  1701,  aE 
gifted  as  a  perpetual  servant  to  John  Earl  of  Tull 
bardane;'  recommending  to  his  lordship  to  tran 
port  him  from  the  said  prison  next  week,"  &c. 
would  appear  that  a  similar  commutation  wi 
made  of  the  doom  of  the  other  prisoners.  It  is  n 
corded  that  about  forty  years  ago,  some  fishermei 
in  draging  their  nets  in  the  river  Forth,  above  Alio 
brought  up  from  the  bottom  a  brass  collar  with  th 
inscription  upon  it: — "Alexander  Stewart,  four 
guiliy  of  death  for  theft,  at  Perth  5th  Decembe 
1701,  and  gifted  by  the  Justiciars  as  a  perpetu 
servant  to  John  Areskin  of  Alva."  This  curioi 
collar  is  now  in  possession  of  the  society  of  See 
tish  Antiquaries. — Falkirk  Herald. 

c  

Selected. 

PERHAPS  NOT! 

BY  OLD  HUMPHBEY. 

I  love  to  tell  young  people  of  what  took  pla( 
in  the  days  of  my  youth.  I  feel  that  it  does  n 
good,  and  I  hope  that  it  does  them  good  too. 
you  have  never  heard  of  old  Richard,  the  ga 
dener,  you  shall  hear  of  him  now.  I  have  muc 
reason  to  remember  him;  for  often  did  he  humb 
me  when  I  was  proud,  and  encourage  me  when 
was  cas:  down. 

"  When  I  am  a  man,"  said  I — for  old  Richar( 
the  gardener,  had  put  me  into  a  sad  passion,  i 
refusing  to  let  me  pull  the  finest  peaches  from  th 
tree  next  to  the  summer  arbour  :  "  When  I  am 
man,"  said  I,  "  my  garden  shall  be  full  of  peaci 
trees,  and  I  will  pull  off  the  peaches  just  whe 
it  pleases  me.  I  will  not  be  such  a  stingy  ol 
fellow  as  you  are,  for  I  will  give  my  peaches  t 
every  body." 

"  Perhaps  not  !"  said  Richard,  as  he  quietl 
went  on  with  his  work. 

Now,  though  I  was  in  a  sad  passion,  yet  thi 
"  perhaps  not"  of  old  Richard  provoked  me  mot 
than  ever;  so  that  I  became  yet  more  resolve 
than  before  to  have  a  great  garden  filled  wit 
beautiful  peach-trees  when  I  grew  up  to  be  a  mar 
&c.,  to-  give  away  peaches  to  every  one,  if  it  wer 
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'lilily  to  convince  old  Richard  that  I  was  right,  and 
at  he  was  wrong. 

We  always  feel  ourselves  to  be  right  when  we 
:e  in  a  passion  ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  I  walked 
«  vay  with  a  proud  heart,  thinking  what  a  differ- 
'jjice  there  was  between  me  and  that  old  screw  of 
gardener;  I  was  ready  to  give  away  peaches  to 
lery  body  ;  while  he  was  too  stingy  to  part  with 
le.    At  the  moment  I  really  bated  him;  and  if 
fl  Icould  have  had  my  way,  the  garden  would  soon 
«  iive  been  under  the  care  of  another  gardener. 

As  a  fire  cannot  be  kept  up  without  fuel,  so 
»  Slither  can  any  one  keep  up  his  passion  long 
ithout  some  fresh  cause  of  discontent ;  and 
imelhing  is  always  likely  to  arise,  which  will  be 
'Ml  Itrial  of  temper.  The  affair  of  the  peach-tree 
nd  blown  over,  when,  all  at  once,  old  Richard 
;ain  provoked  me.  At  that  time  I  kept  rabbits 
a  hutch  by  the  stable  door ;  and  knowing  that 
old  woman  who  lived  in  the  village  had  a 
pital  grey  buck,  my  mind  was  fast  set  upon 
hving  him.  It  was  no  hard  matter  to  persuade 
y  father  to  give  me  money  enough  to  buy  him  ; 
nd  I,  therefore,  looked  upon  the  grey  buck  as 
'of  y  own.  A  pen  was  cleaned  out  ready,  and  I 
as  just  about  to  set  off  to  make  the  best  bargain 
could,  when  old  Richard  came  by.  "Look 
iiJii  are,"  said  I,  "  what  a  nice  pen  I  have  got  for 
I  16  grey  buck  that  I  am  going  to  buy  of  mother 
rifRih.  In  another  hour  he  will  be  all  my 
wn."  "Perhaps  not!"  replied  Richard. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  old  gar- 
ener,  knowing  my  error  of  making  sure  of  every 
ling  that  I  took  into  my  head,  meant  quietly  to 
jprove  me.  It  was  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Master 
l^illiam,  in  this  uncertain  world,  we  should  never 
lake  sure  of  any  thing.  It  is  as  God  pleases 
helher  we  have  our  will  or  not,  and  we  should 
isn  Iways  be  prepared  for  disappointment."  This 
niiei  'as  old  Richard's  meaning;  but  I  was  too  wilful 
AIIk  ot  to  be  angry. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  by  perhaps  not,"  said  I, 
11)111  ;d  with  passion,  "  when  I  am  going  lor  him  now 
lyself.    I  tell  you  that  the  grey  buck  shall  be  in 
jy  pen  in  less  than  an  hour,  ay,  in  less  than  halt 
ario|n  hour;  and  you  shall  see  him  there." 

Away  I  went  with  my  covered  basket  in  my 
and,  well  pleased  with  my  errand,  though  sadly 
iUt  of  temper  with  old  Richard, 

"  It  will  be  a  good  thing,"  thought  I,  as  I  has- 
bned  down  the  village,  "  to  bring  home  the  grey 
uck  ;  but  it  will  be  a  still  beller  thing  to  convince 
lat  old  foolish  gardener,  that  I  was  right,  and 
plat  lat  he  was  wrong." 

esiii  When  I  came  to  mother  Griffith,  to  my  great 
),  1  exation,  she  had  sold  the  grey  buck  the  day 
gii  efore.  It  is  true  that  she  offered  to  sell  me  a 
mi  ;rey  doe  or  a  black  and  while  buck,  but  I  would 
jmlil  ave  nothing  to  do  with  them;  so  back  I  went 
liei  lilh  a  heavy  heart.    To  lose  the  grey  buck  was 

ad,  very  sad  ;  but  for  old  Richard  to  be  right 
y  fter  all  was  twenty  times  worse.    If  I  was  proud 

?hen  I  left  my  rabbit  pen,  I  was  humble  enough 
iillni'hen  I  went  back  to  it  again.  There  stood  the 
am;  id  gardener,  just  as  though  he  had  waited  to  see 
eacl  lie  pull  the  grey  buck  out  of  my  basket,  1  hung 
wWlown  my  head  ;  but  thinking  it  better  to  speak  to 
yolJliim  at  once  than  to  be  questioned  by  him,  1  put 
eslit'Own  my  basket  and  said,  "That  provoking  old 

roman  has  sold  the  grey  buck  to  somebody  else, 
jietli  hough  she  knew  that  I  intended  to  buy  it,  for  I 

IS  good  as  told  her  so  yesterday," 
lliii '  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  then,"  said  old  Richard, 
iiiofi  ifting  up  the  cover  of  my  basket,  as  though  he 
(,|(t;  ould  hardly  believe  me  ;  "  Do  you  mean  to  say 
(lililhat  you  have  not  bought  himl" 
Dial,!  "  No,  I  have  not  bought  him,"  replied  I,  almost 
„(j(ieady  to  burst  into  tears  with  vexation  :  "  and  1 


will  be  bound  for  it  that  young  Jones  of  Hall 
Top,  or  young  Parry  of  the  Grange,  or  Edull 
Johnson,  has  bought  him,  just  on  purpose  to  spite 
me." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  old  Richard  ;  "  for  it  is  a 
pity  to  judge  hardly  of  any  body  without  occasion 
(or  it,  but  as  your  basket  has  got  no  grey  buck  in 
it,  let  me  see  whether  mine  has." 

With  that  he  drew  out  a  basket  from  behind 
the  siable  door,  and  taking  off  the  top  of  it,  to  my 
amazement,  pulled  out  the  very  grey  buck  thnt 
had  belonged  to  mother  Griffith,  Seeing  that  I 
had  set  my  heart  upon  having  it,  and  fearing  lest 
somebody  else  should  buy  it  while  I  was  dilly- 
dallying about  the  matter,  he  had  gone  and  bought 
the  grey  buck  himself,  to  make  me  a  present  of 
it,  and  now  had  brought  it  with  him.  If  I  was 
humble  before,  this  kind  act  of  old  Richard 
humbled  me  still  more  ;  and  I  thought  of  his 
"  perhaps  not,"  in  a  very  different  spirit  to  what 
I  did  when  I  heard  him  speak  of  it.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  like  a  kind  act  to  humble  the 
heart.  The  grey  buck  was  now  my  very  own,  and 
I  and  old  Richard  were  good  friends. 

The  very  next  day  my  father  promised  to  take 
me  with  him,  if  the  weather  kept  fine,  on  a  visit  to 
my  uncle's,  where  1  dearly  loved  to  go;  but  the 
sky  looked  cloudy,  and  a  little  thing  put  me  out 
of  heart.  I  went  into  the  garden  where  old 
Richard  was,  and  told  him  all  about  the  matter. 
"  It  will  rain,"  said  I,  "  I  know  it  will,  and  I  shall 
be  disappointed;  but  it  is  always  so  when  1  have 
a  holiday,  or  wish  to  go  any  where.  It  will  be 
sure  to  rain." 

"  Perhaps  not,  master  William,  perhaps  not," 
said  the  old  gardener,  looking  at  the  sky.  There 
was  comfort  in  the  very  words;  and  what  was 
better,  it  turned  out  as  old  Richard  thought  it 
would.  The  day  cleared  up;  the  sun  broke  out, 
and  I  had  one  of  the  happiest  holidays  with  my 
father  that  I  ever  enjoyed  in  the  whole  course  ol 
my  life  ;  and  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
me. 

As  I  grew  older,  and  understood  old  Richard 
belter,  I  learned  to  respect  and  love  him  as  a 
kind-hearted  and  pious  man.  I  found  out  that  his 
"  perhaps  not"  was  a  different  thing  to  what  I  had 
taken  it  to  be.  It  was  not  the  ill-natured  remark 
of  one  who  found  pleasure  in  crossing  the  wishes 
of  those  around  him,  but  the  considerate  observa- 
tion of  a  wise  and  good  old  man,  who,  knowing 
by  experience  the  lolly  of  being  too  much  elated 
by  a  little  sunshine  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  much 
cast  down  by  a  few  clouds  on  the  other,  thought 
it  right  to  give  a  friendly  check  to  these  extremes. 
I  cannot  fall  back  on  a  single  thing  that  ever  had 
half  so  much  to  do  in  making  me  thoughtful  and 
considerate  as  the  "  perhaps  not"  of  Richard,  the 
kind  old  gardener. 

When  my  aunt  died,  I  thought  that  I  should 
never  lift  up  my  head  again  ;  she  was  such  a 
very  kind  friend.  For  a  lime  I  took  on  sadly  ; 
and  one  day,  when  in  the  garden,  I  told  old  Rich- 
ard that  I  was  quite  sure  my  heart  would  break. 
"  Perhaps  not,  master  William,"  said  he  kindly, 
"  though  your  loss  is  a  very  heavy  one,  to  be 
sure.  There  is  a  sweet  passage  in  [the  holy 
Scriptures]  which  says,  '  When  my  heart  is  over- 
whelmed, lead  me  to  the  Rock  that  is  higher 
than  I.' — Psa.  Ixi.  2.  In  many  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, Jesus  Christ  is  likened  to  a  rock.  '  For  they 
— the  Jews — drank  of  that  spiritual  Rock  that  fol- 
lowed them;  and  that  Rock  was  Christ.' — 1  Cor. 
X.  4.  He  is  '  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land.' — Isa,  xxxii.  2.  Look  to  him,  mas- 
ter William,  and  the  day  may  yet  come  when  you 
will  be  able  to  bless  God  even  for  your  troubles, 
and  to  say,  '  He  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and 


established  my  goings.  And  he  hath  put  a  new 
song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our  God.' — 
P:sa.  xl.  23." 

When  I  lost  my  kind  uncle,  I  thought  I  had 
lost  everything,  "  Richard,"  said  I,  "  now  it  is 
all  over  with  me.  Both  my  kind  relations  are 
gone,  and  I  shall  know  noihing  but  sorrow  all  the 
days  of  my  life.  This  will  be  the  case,  I  know 
it  will." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Richard  ;  "  when  I  was  a 
boy,  my  parents  treated  me  hardly,  and  at  last 
turned  their  backs  on  me:  you  would  have 
thought  my  case  a  hopeless  one,  but  David  says, 
'  When  my  father  and  my  moiher  forsake  me, 
then  the  Lord  will  take  me  up.' — Psa.  xxvii.  10, 
And  I  found  this  saying  a  true  one  in  my  case, 
God  did  take  me  up,  and  he  has  been  my  slay  in 
youth,  manhood,  and  age;  so  that  through  them 
all,  I  have  been  enabled  to  sing  of  mercy.  He  is 
a  Father  of  the  fatherless.' — Psa.  Ixviii,  5,  In 
Him  '  the  fatherless  findeth  mercy.' — Hosea  xiv.  3. 
Turn  to  your  heavenly  Father,  for  he  who  gave 
his  only  Son  to  die  for  sinners,  is  not  likely  to  for- 
sake them  that  trust  in  him.  Believe  in  him,  and 
you  will  be  safe.  Keep  his  commandments,  and 
you  will  be  happy," 

In  this  way  the  good  old  man  comforted  me  in 
my  childish  days;  and  since  then  I  have  had 
much  reason  to  call  his  kindness  to  my  remem. 
brance  ;  for  often,  when  my  too  ardent  hopes  have 
led  me  to  believe  that  I  should  carry  everythin,g 
before  me;  and  when  my  faint-hearted  and  fool- 
ish fears  have  led  me  to  conclude  that  evil  was 
coming  upon  me,  have  I  been  brought  at  once  into 
a  steady  and  healihy  stale  of  mind,  by  the  "  per- 
haps not"  of  old  Richard, 

Premium  for  Cure  of  Cholera. — John  Robert 
Breant,  a  scientific  Frenchman,  who  died  in  Paris 
in  1852,  left,  by  will,  100,000  francs  (about  $20, 
000)  as  a  premium  to  the  person  who  shall  discover 
the  cause  of  Asiatic  cholera,  or  the  cure  of  that 
terrible  disease.  The  money  is  left  in  trust  to  the 
Institute  of  France,  but  the  Institute  have  made  no 
regulations,  as  yet,  for  the  presentation  of  essays  ; 
as  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Breant  are  contesting,  in 
court,  the  legality  of  this  legacy.  As  soon  as 
the  decision  of  the  court  is  declared,  if  in  favour 
of  the  legacy,  it  is  expected  that  the  Institute 
will  proclaim  the  regulations  to  be  observed 
by  competitors  fjr  this  munificent  prize.  Until 
that  time,  all  communications  to  the  Institute,  or 
to  any  other  quarter,  on  the  subject,  are  premature 
and  useless.  Such  is  the  substance  of  a  commu- 
nication just  received  at  the  Stale  Department, 
Washington,  from  our  Minister  in  Paris,  and  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  all  interested  in  the 
matter. 


New  Three-Cent  Pieces, — The  new  three  cent 
pieces  about  to  be  issued  from  the  mint  are  a  very 
pretty  coin.  Unlike  the  old  coin  of  the  same  de- 
nomination, they  are  of  pure  silver.  The  star  is 
surrounded  by  a  raised  line,  while  in  the  space 
over  III,  on  the  opposiie  side,  and  within  the  C, 
is  a  sprig,  and  underneath  there  is  a  quiver  of  ar- 
rows. They  are  somewhat  thinner  than  the  old 
coin,  but  a  little  larger  in  diameter. 


Selling  Rum  on  Sunday. — Five  tavern  keepers 
have  been  arrested  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
for  selling  liquor  on  the  Sabbath,  and,  in  accor- 
dance wiih  the  recent  decision  that  tavern  licences 
do  not  give  the  right  to  vend  liquor  on  Sunday,  have 
been  held  to  answer  the  charge  of  selling  without 
license;  The  law  should  also  be  enforced  against 
restaurants,  oyster  cellars,  tobacco  and  segar 
shops. — Daily  Paper. 
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Curiosities  of  China. — Here  is  a  man  leading  a 
white  goat  with  only  tiiree  legs,  which  he  wishes 
to  sell,  but  on  a  careful  examination  we  perceive 
that  one  ofthe  fore  legs  has  been  neatly  amputated 
while  the  animal  was  young.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  gaming  tables,  each  surrounded  by  its  crowd 
of  players  and  spectators.  The  Chinese  are  invet- 
erate gamblers,  and  as  the  stokes  at  many  of  these 
tables  are  ns  low  as  a  single  cash,  few  are  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  make  a  venture.  One  of  the 
methods  has  some  resemblance  to  the  "  little  jo- 
kers," so  well  known  at  our  race  courses.  The 
player  has  three  sticks,  the  ends  of  which  are  thrust 
throuy,h  his  fingers.  There  is  a  hole  through  each 
of  the  other  ends,  which  are  held  in  his  hand  ;  a 
cord  is  passed  through  one  of  them,  and  the  play 
consisis  in  guessing  which  one,  as  the  cord  may 
be  trnnsferred  from  one  to  the  other  by  a  quick 
movement  of  the  fingers.  I  put  a  "cash"  on  the 
board,  made  a  guess,  and  win  a  cake  of  suspicious 
looking  candy,  which  I  give  to  the  nearest  boy,  to 
the  great  merriment  ofthe  bystanders.  There  are 
also  stands  for  the  sale  of  pea-nuts,  reminding  us 
ofthe  classic  sidewalks  of  Chatham  street,  and  for 
the  sake  of  Young  America,  we  must  invest  a  few 
cash  in  its  favourite  fruit.  But  here  is  an  enter- 
tainment of  an  entirely  novel  character.  A  man, 
seated  on  the  pavement,  holds  in  his  hand  a  white 
porcelain  tile,  about  a  foot  square.  This  he  over- 
spreads with  a  deep  blue  colour,  from  a  sponge 
dipped  in  a  thin  paste  of  indigo,  and  asks  us  to 
name  a  flower.  1  suggest  the  lotus.  He  extends 
his  fore-finger — a  most  remarkable  fore-finger, 
crooked,  flexible  as  an  elephant's  trunk,  and  as 
sharp  as  if  the  end  had  been  whittled  off — gives 
three  or  four  quick  dashes  across  the  tile,  and  in 
ten  seconds  or  less,  lo  !  there  is  the  flower,  exquisite- 
ly drawn  and  shaded,  its  snowy  cup  hanging  in  the 
midst  of  its  long,  swaying  leaves.  Thrte  more 
strokes,  and  a  white  bird,  wiih  spread  wings,  hov- 
ers over  it;  two  more  and  a  dog  stands  beside  it. 
The  rapidity  and  precision  of  that  fore-finger  seem 
almost  miraculous,  fie  covers  the  tile  with  new 
layers  of  colour,  and  flower  after  flower  is  dashed 
out  ofthe  blue  ground. — Bayard  Taylor. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

THOMAS  JANNEY. 
CConliimed  from  page  3400 

A  concern  having  for  some  time  lested  upon  the 
mind  ol' Thomas  Janney  to  visit  Friends  in  Great 
Britain,  he  informed  the  brethren  at  home  thereof, 
and  they,  although  feeling  and  expressing  much 
reluctance  at  parting  with  him,  yet  having  unity 
with  his  proposed  service,  gave  him  up  thereto, 
sorrowing.  His  attached  Friend  Griffith  Owen 
being  also  liberated  for  religious  labour  in  Eng- 
land, they  travelled  together.  Grifliih  writes, 
"  About  the  latter  end  of  tlie  Third  month  [1G95], 
in  the  unity  of  the  brethren  in  Pennsylvania,  we 
took  our  leave  of  them,  and  went  lo  Maryland,  to 
lake  our  passage  for  England.  1  may  safely  say, 
the  presence  ol  God  went  along  with  us,  and  pre- 
served us,  through  exercises  and  some  perils  we 
met  with.  We  came  safe  to  London,  where  we 
visited  our  Friends  and  brethren." 

After  spending  a  few  weeks  in  that  city,  they 
went  lo  Cheshire  in  llic  Sixth  month,  where  Tho- 
mas "  had  many  relations  who  were  faithful 
Friends  ;  and  though  they  were  dear  to  him,  and 
their  liouses  might  have  been  his  homo,  yet  he 
rested  little,  l)ut  vi.siled  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
several  neighbouring  counties."  ilis  constitution 
was  evidently  failing,  yet  his  earnestness  lo  do 


his  Master's  service  carried  him  on.  Having  been 
through  many  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
he  was  at  last  obliged  to  lay  by  in  Derbyshire, 
where  he  was  taken  quite  ill.  In  the  spring  of 
1696,  being  in  measure  recovered,  he  was  again 
industriously  engaged  in  visiting  Friends  until  the 
time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  London,  when  he 
went  to  that  city. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Second-day  morning 
meeting  of  ministering  Friends,  Thomas  felt  his 
mind  drawn  to  utter  some  words  by  way  of  a 
testimony  concerning  the  right  qualification  for 
and  exercise  of  the  ministry.  Being  sensible  of 
the  awfulness  of  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  he  wailed  reverently  for  the  right  time 
to  communicate  his  exercise,  and  whilst  doing 
so,  others  ministered,  and  occupying  the  time, 
he  found  no  way  open  for  him.  The  meeting 
broke  up,  and  he  felt  some  uneasiness,  because 
the  testimony  had  not  been  delivered,  which  un- 
easiness increased  as  his  attendance  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting  made  it  evident  that  there  was  much  need 
of  the  advice.  On  the  First-day  of  the  Fourth 
month,  being  very  feeble  in  health,  this  concern 
remaining  upon  him,  he  committed  some  hints 
thereof  to  writing,  intending  to  lay  them  before 
ministering  Friends.  After  narrating  the  opening 
ofthe  testimony  in  his  mind,  and  his  inability  to 
relieve  himself  in  the  Second-day  morning  meet- 
ing, he  thus  writes : 

"  [It  has]  opened  at  times  to  me,  in  this  my 
bodily  weakness,  that  as  the  Lord  hath  counted 
us  worthy  to  be  concerned  in  so  weighty  a  work, 
what  need  have  we  to  look  unto  him  therein, — 
that  as  his  messengers  we  may  receive  and 
speak  His  word,  not  our  own.  In  the  delivery 
ol  it,  we  are  to  wait  in  humility  upon  him,  out  of 
all  forwardness  and  presumption, — that  so,  his 
power  and  wisdom  we  may  receive,  [enabling  us 
rightly,]  to  deliver  it, 

"  It  IS  recorded  concerning  Gideon  of  old,  that 
the  Lord  looked  upon  him,  and  then  said  unto 
him,  'Go  in  this  thy  might,  and  thou  shall  save 
Israel,'  So  the  Lord's  countenance  and  presence 
being  with  us,  hath  been  our  strength  and  ability 
in  this  spiritual  work  and  war  wherein  he  hath 
concerned  us.  As  Gideon  was  afraid  until  he 
had  tried  again  and  again,  even  so  have  some  ol 
us  both  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  a  deep  sense  ol 
our  own  inability,  and  of  the  many  strong  and 
subtle  enemies  we  have  to  war  with.  VVe  have 
not  only  tried  the  Lord,  but  as  we  have  kept  close 
lo  him,  we  have  found  him  faithful.  If  we  go 
from  the  Lord  and  from  his  living  word,  lo  our 
own  parts,  wisdom,  or  ability,  they  have  lailed 
us,  and  have  grieved  the  good  spirit  of  the  Lord. 
Gideon  had  blown  his  trumpet,  and  gathered 
many  thousands  after  him,  and  so  had  something 
el.se  to  trust  to,  beside  the  Lord.  But  the  Lord 
said  unto  him,  'the  people  are  loo  many  for  me 
lo  deliver  Midian  into  their  hands;  least  they 
should  vaunt  themselves,  and  say,  my  own  arm 
hath  done  it.'  If  we  think  we  can  do  something 
ol  ourselves,  or  join  in  our  ability  and  will,  and 
thereby  hope  to  help  forward  the  Lord's  work, 
then  the  people  are  too  many  for  the  Lord  lo 
work  by,  who  will  not  give  his  glory  lo  another. 
When  self  works,  it  is  apt  lo  vaunt,  and  so  rob 
God  of  his  honour,  and  the  Lord  Jesus,  our  light, 
life,  power  and  wisdom,  of  his  pre-eminence,  with- 
out whom  we  can  do  nothing. 

"  Dear  P'riends,  brethren  and  sisters,  it  is  in 
this  living  immortal  Word  that  our  faiih  stands, 
as  to  accomplishing  us  for  the  work  whereunto 
tlie  Lord  hath  called  us.  We  are  to  wait  dili- 
gently lo  llsel  its  powerful  operation  in  all  our 
exercises,  that  the  Lord's  council  may  in  this 
word  of  wisdom  be  divided  aright.    Our  Lord 


Jesus  Christ  said  to  the  fishermen  in  the  days  ■  t 
his  flesh,  '  follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishe.  tj 
of  men.'    Even  so  hath  he  called  us  in  oi  d 
generation,  and  teacheih  us  to  cast  in  the  n  il 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ship.    Our  work  ma  »[ 
well  be  compared  to  angling.    The  angler  uset  ite 
not  the  same  bait  for  all  sort  of  fishes,  neither  tl 
same  for  all  seasons,  and  as  those  who  are  coi 
vinced  ofthe  Truth  are  in  several  conditions,  ai  w 
there  are  various  states  amongst  those  who  a  * 
without  God  in  the  world,  we  should  wait  low  ft 
the  light  of  the  Divine  word,  that  we  may  be  ma(  u 
sensible  of  the  states  of  those  among  whom  we  ms 
be  concerned,  that  we  may  be  able  to  divide  tl  W 
word  aright.    The  sense  of  this  has  caused  son  i)' 
to  cry  secretly  to  the  Lord,  '  Whence  shall  v  at 
have  for  all  these,  that  every  one  may  have  Ip' 
little?'  Kii 

"  In  this  latter  age,  light  and  understanding  ai 
much  increased  in  comparison  with  ages  pasl,ai 
especially  since  we  received  the  light  of  this  gl 
rious  day,  in  which  a  remnant  are  come  to  wai 
and  shine.  These  are  as  lights  in  the  stations 
which  God  has  placed  them,  and  have  been  i 
strumental  in  giving  light  to  others.  Some  ha< 
diverted  the  knowledge  and  understanding  whic 
they  had  attained  from  the  good  end,  for  whi( 
the  Lord  bestowed  [these  gifts]  upon  them,  ai 
have  gone  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
Christ.  Nevertheless  light  hath  increased,  n 
only  among  the  children  of  Light,  but  amot 
others  also.  So  the  ancient  prophecy  is  in  son 
measure  fulfilled,  which  saith,  'The  light  of  tl 
moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  lig 
ofthe  sun  shall  be  sevenfold.'  When  should  th 
great  increase  of  light  be?  'In  the  day,'  sai 
the  Lord,  '  that  I  bind  up  the  breach  of  the  daugl 
ter  of  Zion,  and  heal  the  stroke  of  her  wounc 
This  the  wise  have  seen  in  measure  fulfille 
although  in  the  great  and  long  night  of  aposta( 
Zion  might  have  taken  up  her  lamentation  as 
old,  '  My  wound  is  incurable  ;  my  stroke  is  grie 
ous.' 

"  May  we  wait  upon  the  Lord  that  by  him  v 
may  be  furnished  according  to  the  people  and  se 
sons  in  and  among  whom  we  may  be  concerne 
that  so  his  holy  and  worthy  name  may  be  gloi 
fied  by  us  and  through  us,  his  truth  exalted,  ai 
our  testimonies  tend  to  the  information,  edificati< 
and  comfort  one  of  another.  I  know  that  here 
many  are  concerned,  who,  with  me,  have  said 
their  hearts,  '  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things 

Thomas  Janney." 

After  writing  the  above,  his  weakness  increase 
and  he  became  so  ill,  that  his  recovery  was  ver 
doubtful.  The  air  of  London  by  some  wj 
thought  not  to  agree  with  him,  and  he  was  advise 
to  leave  it.  This  he  did,  intending  to  reach  h 
relations  in  Cheshire.  He  took  but  short  journey 
yet  the  little  was  more  than  his  strength  cou 
bear,  and  when  he  reached  Hilchin,  he  was  vei 
ill.  He  found  a  comfortable  resting  place  iher 
in  the  house  of  William  Turner,  who,  with  othe 
Friends  of  that  place,  was  very  kind  lo  him,  an 
carefully  and  tenderly  watched  over  him. 

Two  of  his  relations  coming  from  Cheshire  t 
visit  him,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  therewitl 
as  he  scarcely  deemed  it  likely  he  should  be  abl 
again  lo  visit  that  county.    To  one  of  them  h 
said,  "  Il  is  some  exercise  to  think  of  being  take 
away  so  far  from  my  home  and  family,  and  als 
from  my  friends  and  relations  in  Chesire.  I  woul 
gladly  have  got  down  into  Cheshire;  but  I  mu 
be  content,  however  it  pleases  God  to  order  it. 
shall  be  missed  in  America;  Friends  there  werl  t 
troubled  when  I  came  away.    I  iiave  labourel  • 
faiihfidly  amongst  them  ;  they  will  be  grieved  al  i 
the  tidings  of  my  death.    My  family  will  war' 
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'')')!  le.  My  care  hath  been  for  my  sons,  that  they 
k  lay  be  kept  in  the  fear  of  God.  I  have  been  a 
J"  J  ;ood  example  to  them.  I  have  a  care  upon  me, 
»  hat  they  may  be  kept  humble  while  they  are 
«  oung  ;  that  they  may  bend  their  necks  under  the 
oke  of  Christ.  If  1  am  taken  away,  I  am  very 
'rallilearin  my  spirit.  I  have  answered  the  requirings 
fecoiifGod;  1  have  been  faithful  in  my  day,  and  1 
K,aijiave  nothing  that  troubles  my  spirit;  my  spirit 
litnij  very  clear  " 

During  the  time  of  his  sickness  at  Hitchin,  he 
cmaijifas  under  a  concern  on  behalf  of  his  lellow 
reini  bbourers  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
larticularly  for  the  young.  His  desire  was,  that 
Isonlhey  might  observe  the  leadings  of  God's  spirit  in 
heir  ministry,  and  not  lean  upon  their  own  natu 
pans.  The  leaning  on  which,  he  observed,  had 
ccasioned  divers  inconveniences 


THE  OLD  SEXTON. 


Selected. 


Nigh  to  a  grave  that  was  newly  made, 
Leaned  a  Sexton  old,  on  his  earth-worn  spade. 
His  work  was  done,  and  he  paused  to  wait 
The  funeral  train  at  the  open  gate. 
A  relic  of  by-gone  days  was  he, 
And  his  locks  were  gray  as  the  foamy  sea, 
And  these  words  came  from  his  lips  so  thin  : 
"  I  gather  them  in — I  gather  them  in, 

"  I  gather  them  in,  for  man  and  boy, 
Year  after  year  of  grief  and  joy, 
I 've  builded  the  houses  that  lie  around, 
In  every  nook  of  this  burial  ground; 
Mother  and  daughter,  father  and  son, 
Come  to  my  solitude  one  by  one  ; 
But  come  they  strangers  or  come  they  kin, 
I  gather  them  in — I  gather  them  in. 

"  Many  are  with  me,  yet  I 'm  alone, 
I  'mKing  of  the  Dead,  and  I  make  my  throne 
On  a  monument  slab  of  marble  cold — 
My  sceptre  of  rule  is  the  spade  I  hold  ; 
Come  they  from  cottage  or  come  they  from  hall, 
Mankind  are  my  subjects — all — all — all! 
Let  them  loiter  in  pleasure  or  toyfully  spin, 
I  gather  them  in — I  gather  them  in. 

"  I  gather  them  in,  and  their  final  rest 
Is  here,  down  here,  in  the  earth's  dark  breast';" 
And  the  Sexton  ceased  as  the  funeral  train 
Wound  mutely  over  that  solemn  plain  I 
And  I  said  to  myself,  when  time  is  told, 
A  mightier  voice  than  that  Sexton's  old, 
Will  be  heard  o'er  the  last  trump's  dreadful  din, 

"  I  gather  them  in — I  gather  them  in." 


Selected. 

'For  here  we  have  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek 
one  to  come." 

While  his  staff  the  traveller  handles 

In  his  weary  journeying, 
Thorns  may  tear  his  dusty  sandals. 
Fangs  his  tender  feet  may  sting  ; 
But  were  life  devoid  of  pain, 
Bliss  were  proffered  man  in  vain. 

Look  aloft,  where  light  is  breaking 

Through  this  dout)t-enveloped  sky — 
Forward  leap,  the  joy  partaking, 

Of  a  higher  destiny. 
Lift  thy  staff,  and  move  apace 
In  the  pilgrim-thronging  race. 


"  Nothing  procureth  love  like  humility,  nothing 
thate  like  pride.    I  never  yet  found  pride  in  a  noble 
liijiDature  nor  humility  in  an  unworthy  mind.    Of  all 
laj  trees,  I  observe  that  God  has  chosen  the  vine,  a 
Isiflow  plant  that  creeps  upon  the  helpful  wall.  Of 
li  all  beasts,  the  soft  and  patient  lamb  ;  of  all  fowls 
the  mild  and  gentle  dove.    When  the  Almighty 
appeared  to  Moses,  it  was  not  in  the  lofty  cedar, 
ivei  Bor  the  sturdy  oak,  nor  the  spreading  pine,  but  in 
a  bush, — a  humble,  slender,  abject,  bush.  As  if  He 
J  would  by  these  elections,  check  the  conceited  ar- 
0  togance  of  man."   ^ 


The  Bee  Moth. — Apiarians  are  frequently  great- 
ly troubled  with  this  insect,  which  often  proves 
destructive  to  their  hives.  T.  Hudson  states,  in 
the  Ravenna  Cabinet,  that  in  his  opinion  the  ra- 
vages of  the  great  enemy  of  bees — the  Bee  Moth — 
may  be  prevented  by  the  process  of  thoroughly 
saturating  the  lime  with  salt,  as  the  miller  will 
not  deposit  its  eggs  in  a  lime  thus  prepared.  His 
plan  is  to  plane  and  prepare  the  boards  for  the  hive, 
and  then  let  them  remain  for  a  few  days  immersed 
in  a  strong  brine.  His  own  personal  experience 
and  observation,  as  an  apiarian,  has  led  him  to  the 
above  conclusion  and  practice,  which  others,  as 
well  as  himself,  have  found  to  be  generally  attended 
with  complete  success.  An  apiarian,  who  has  had 
much  experience  on  the  subject,  says  : — "  In  the 
spring,  about  the  time  the  bees  commence  working, 
we  whitewash  our  hives  for  the  purpose  of  promo- 
ting the  health  of  the  bees,  and  preventing  depre- 
dations from  the  moth.  We  put  a  good  portion  of 
fine  salt  in  the  whitewash,  and  put  it  in  the  hives 
outside  and  inside,  up  to  the  comb,  and  apply  it 
very  liberally  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  hive,  and 
on  the  board  at  the  bottom.  We  learned  the  value 
of  this  by  experiments  on  sick  bees.  A  number 
of  patients  were  placed  in  a  glass,  and  various 
remedies  tried.  When  this  was  offered,  they  com- 
menced eating  it,  and  recovered  in  a  few  hoars. 
We  then  applied  the  whitewash  to  six  or  eight 
hives,  in  which  the  bees  were  dying  fast,  and  had 
ceased  to  labour,  and  the  next  day  they  were  all 
in  good  health,  and  able  to  do  a  good  day's  work. 
We  are  never  troubled  with  the  bee  moth  or  sick 
bees.  We  apply  the  whitewash  to  the  lower  edges 
of  the  hive,  and  to  the  board  a  few  times  during 
summer.  The  bees  seem  pleased  with  it,  and 
many  of  them  take  a  good  dose,  though  they  ap- 
pear perfectly  well.  They  doubtless  consider 
'  prevention  better  than  cure.'" 


For  "  The  Friend." 

FOR  TUE  YOUNG. 

From  the  Diary  of  a  young  Friend,  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  1817. 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  the  danger  of  young  per- 
sons dwelling  any  where  else  than  in  the  valley 
of  humility.  Human  learning,  human  attain- 
ments and  excellencies,  I  mean  all  those  things 
that  are  obtained  by  the  memory,  judgment,  rea- 
soning powers,  and  mental  abilities,  separate  from 
any  immediate  influence  and  assistance  derived 
from  the  Source  of  all  true  wisdom, — these  natu- 
ral acquisitions  and  talents  are  well  in  their  places 
and  are  servicable  to  us,  when  kept  in  subjection 
to  the  pure  teachings  of  Him,  '  who  teaches'  by 
his  Spirit  '  as  never  man  taught.'  But  when  any 
natural  faculty  usurps  and  domineers  over  the 
little  seed  of  the  kingdom  sown  in  the  heart,  it 
had  been  better  that  such  an  enemy  were  cast 
into  the  sea,  than  that  such  mischief  should  be 
done.  I  have  been  in  company  with  some  young 
persons  of  our  religious  Society,  who  have  been 
not  a  litile  injured  by  giving  way  to  pride  and 
foolish  talkativeness,  in  respect  to  many  matters, 
in  which,  though  they  seemed  well  informed,  yet 
not  keeping  in  the  littleness  and  lowliness,  they 
have  acquitted  themselves  but  ill,  through  letting 
in  a  forward,  prating  spirit. 

"  Now  the  best  light  in  which  we  can  view  true 
talents  and  virtues,  and  in  which  they  are  set  off  to 
the  best  advantage,  is  the  sombre  shade  of  humi- 
lity. For  the  more  the  frame-work  is  coloured, 
or  gilt,  or  carved,  or  ornamented,  the  more  there 
is  to  take  off  the  attention  of  the  eye  from  the 
picture  itself.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  best  for 
each  of  us  to  dwell  in  the  littleness,  in  the  lowli- 
ness ;  always  bearing  in  mind  whence  we  are, 


even  from  the  dust ;  and  that  we  should  not  forget 
from  whence  all  that  is  good,  either  immediately 
or  mediately  comes,  even  from  the  Source  of  all 
good.  This  would  make  us  backward  and  timid 
at  giving  our  judgment  ;  it  would  render  us  ready 
and  willing  to  esteem  others  better  than  our- 
selves,— quick  ,  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to 
wrath ;  because  we  should  be  patient,  humble, 
forgiving  one  another,  pitying  one  another ; — for 
we  should  then  know  how  frail  man  is." 


A  Curious  Structure. — The  ne.st  of  a  tarantula 
(spider)  has  been  found  in  California,  of  most  sin- 
gular  construction.  It  is  about  three  inches  in 
length,  by  two  in  diameter,  built  of  adobes,  the 
walls  being  nearly  half  an  inch  thick.  Inside  is 
a  projection,  which  nearly  divides  it  into  two  apart- 
ments about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  inside  is 
lined  with  a  white  downy  substance,  not  unlike  vel- 
vet, and  presents  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  tidy 
little  households  imaginable.  But  the  most  curious 
part  of  it  is  a  door,  which  fits  into  an  aparture  and 
closes  it  hermetically.  The  door  is  secured  by  a 
hinge,  formed  of  the  same  fibrous  substance  as  the 
lining  of  the  house,  and  upon  which  it  swings  with 
freedom.  The  nest  is  occuied  by  a  dozen  little 
tarantulas,  which  seem  to  subsist  upon  a  yellow 
secreted  substance  that  appears  upon  the  wall  of 
the  front  apartment.  The  arrangement  of  the  door 
for  the  protection  of  the  little  inmates,  indicates 
great  instinctive  architectural  knowledge.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  finder  to  forward  this  curiosity 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington. 


Selected. 

PLAINNESS  OF  HABIT. 
"  It  is  with  much  grief  and  concern,  that  we 
observe  in  some  a  declension  from  the  way  of 
righteousness  andtruih,  as  well  as  from  the  plain- 
ness of  habit,  and  simplicity  of  speech  and  beha- 
viour, which  were  so  conspicuous  in  our  early 
Friends,  and  many  of  their  offspring.  This  de- 
clension, we  apprehend,  arises  from  a  disregard 
to  the  divine  Light  and  Truth  they  have  often 
been  recommended  to  as  the  Regulator  of  their 
words  and  actions.  By  a  careful,  conscientious 
regard  to  this,  the  holy  men  in  all  ages  obtained 
a  good  report ;  and  our  ancients,  and  many  of 
their  immediate  offspring,  were  comely  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  for  their  solid  deportment,  and 
religious  regard  to  their  words  and  actions.  The 
like  holy  concern  now  would  tend  to  regulate  our 
youth.  This  would  instruct  them  to  avoid  all 
pride  and  affectation,  and  endue  them  with  humi- 
lity,  modesty  and  virtue,  which  recommend  to  the 
favour  of  God,  and  a  good  esteem  among  men ! 
A  religious  regard  to  the  Light  and  Truth,  God's 
Witness  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  ever  pro- 
duces the  most  beneficial  effects,  as  well  to  society 
in  general,  as  to  every  one  in  particular.  This 
would  introduce  universal  love,  peace  and  con- 
cord among  mankind ;  sweeten  the  bitter  spirit ; 
mutually  endear  relations  and  friends,  and  bring 
all  into  the  unity  and  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  do,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  Friends 
every  where  to  this,  and  in  a  particular  manner 
the  youth  of  the  present  generation." 

Antiquities. — An  ancient  villa,  differing  from 
those  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  in  everything 
but  its  arcades  of  pillars,  has  been  discovered  near 
Scafati,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  mansion 
comprises  ten  rooms  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Its  upper  portions  were  found  at  a  depth  of  only 
lour  leet  beneath  the  surface.  Two  bronze  instru- 
ments for  ploughing,  some  human  skeletons„and 
the  bones  of  a  large  bird,  were  disinterred  from 
among  the  ruins. 
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JTHE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST. 

Notwithstanding  the  Apostle  told  some  that  he 
would  not  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  yet 
there  were  many  in  his  day  who  were  enemies  to 
the  cross  of  Christ  as  well  as  now,  for  he  says, 
"  Many  walk,  of  whom  1  have  told  you  often  and 
now  tell  you  even  weeping,  that  ihey  are  the 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  whose  end  is  des- 
truction, whose  god  is  their  belly,  and  whose 
glory  is  in  their  shame,  who  mind  earthly  things." 
But  how  very  different  speaks  he  of  Jesus,  our 
holy  Pattern  in  sell-denial,  "Let  this  mind  be  in 
you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  who  made 
himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man,  he  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  wherefore 
God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him 
a  name  which  is  above  every  name :  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father." 

The  Cross  being  the  way  to  everlasting  life, 
Penn  says,  '  This  made  those  honest  fishermen 
quit  their  lawful  trades,  and  follow  him  when  he 
called  them  ;  and  others  who  waited  for  the  con- 
solation of  Israel,  to  offer  up  their  estates,  reputa- 
talion,  liberties,  and  also  lives,  to  the  displeasure 
and  fury  of  their  kindred,  and  the  government 
they  lived  under,  for  the  spiritual  advantage  that 
accrued  to  them,  by  their  faiihful  adherence  to 
his  holy  doctrine.  True,  many  would  have  ex- 
cused themselves  from  following  him,  in  the  par- 
able of  the  feast.  Some  had  bought  land,  some 
had  married  wives,  and  others  had  bought  yokes 
of  oxen,  and  could  not  come ;  an  immoderate 
love  of  the  world  hindered  them ;  their  lawful 
enjoyments,  from  being  servants,  became  their 
idols ;  they  worshipped  them  more  than  God, 
and  would  not  quit  them  to  come  to  God.  This 
is  recorded  to  their  reproach  ;  and  we  may  herein 
see  the  power  of  self  upon  the  worldly  man,  and 
the  danger  that  comes  to  him  by  the  abuse  of 
lawful  things.  What,  thy  wife  dearer  to  thee 
than  thy  Saviour!  and  thy  oxen  preferred  before 
thy  soul's  salvation  1  O  beware,  that  thy  com- 
forts prove  not  snares  first,  and  then  curses.  To 
over-rale  ihem,  is  to  provoke  him  that  gave  them, 
to  take  them  away  again  :  come  and  Ibllow  Him 
that  giveth  life  eternal  to  the  soul. 

Woe  to  them  that  have  their  hearts  in  their 
earthly  possessions  !  for  when  they  are  gone,  their 
heaven  is  gone  wiih  them.  It  is  too  much  the 
sin  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  that  they 
stick  in  the  comforis  of  it :  it  is  lamentable  to 
behold  how  their  affections  are  bemired  and  eu- 
tantiled  with  their  conveniences  and  accommoda- 
tions  in  it.  The  true  self-denying  man  is  a  pil- 
grim ;  but  the  selfish  man  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
world  :  the  one  uses  it,  as  men  do  ships,  to  trans- 
port themselves,  or  tackle  in  a  journey,  that  is  to 
get  home  ;  the  other  looks  no  further,  whatever  lie 
prates,  than  to  be  fixed  in  fullness  and  ease  here, 
and  likes  it  so  well,  that  if  he  could  he  would  not 
exchange.  He  will  not  trouble  iiimself  to  think 
of  the  oiher  world,  till  he  is  sure  he  must  live  no 
longer  in  this  I  then  alas  !  it  will  prove  loo  late. 
Not  to  Abraham,  but  to  Dives,  he  must  go;  the 
story  is  as  true  as  sad.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  for  nciuglii,  that  the  discipU-s  of  Jesus  deny 
themselves;  and  indeed  Christ  iiimself  had  the 
eieiiial  joy  in  his  eye  :  for  the  joy  ihal  was  set 
before  him,  says  the  Author  to  the  Hebrews,  lie 
endured  the  cross  ;  that  is,  denied  himself  and 


bore  the  reproaches  and  death  of  the  wicked  ;  and 
despised  the  shame,  the  dishonour  and  derision 
of  the  world.  It  made  him  not  afraid  nor  shrink  ; 
he  contemned  it ;  and  is  set  down  on  the  right 
of  the  throne  of  God.  To  the  encouragement, 
and  great  consolation  of  his  disciples  when  Peter 
asked  him,  what  they  should  have,  who  had  for- 
saken all  to  follow  him,  he  answered,  "  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  ye  which  have  Ibllowed  me  in  the 
regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  liis  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon 
twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,"  that  were  then  in  apostacy  from,  the  life 
and  power  of  godliness  ;  this  was  the  lot  of  his 
disciples,  the  more  immediate  companions  of  his 
tribulations,  and  first  messengers  of  his  kingdom. 
But  the  next  that  follows  is  to  all.  "And  every 
one  that  hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or 
sisters,  or  father  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children, 
or  lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an 
hundred  fold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life," 
It  is  this  recompense  of  reward,  this  eternal  crown 
of  righteousness,  which,  in  every  age,  has  raised 
in  the  souls  of  the  just  a  holy  neglect,  yea  con- 
tempt of  the  world.  To  this  is  owing  the  con- 
stancy of  the  martyrs,  as  the  triumph  of  the 
truth  is,  to  their  blood.  Nor  is  this  a  new  doc- 
trine ;  it  is  as  old  as  Abraham,  In  several  most 
remarkable  instances,  his  life  was  made  up  of 
self-denial.  First,  in  quitting  his  own  land,  were 
we  may  well  suppose  him  settled  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  at  least  sufficiency:  and  why?  because 
God  called  him.  This  should  be  reason  enouijh  ; 
but  such  is  the  world's  degeneracy,  that  in  I'act  it 
is  not,  and  the  same  act,  upon  the  same  induce- 
ment, in  any  now,  though  praised  in  Abraham, 
would  be  derided.  So  apt  are  people  not  to  un- 
derstand what  they  commend  ;  nay  to  despise 
those  actions,  when  they  meet  them  in  the  people 
of  their  own  times,  which  they  pretend  to  admire 
in  their  ancestors. 

But  he  obeyed  ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
God  gave  him  a  mighty  land.  This  was  the 
first  reward  of  his  obedience.  The  next  was  a 
son  in  his  old  age  ;  yet  God  called  for  his  dar- 
ling, their  only  child,  the  joy  of  their  age,  the  son  of 
a  miracle;  and  him  upon  whom  the  lulfilling  of 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  depended.  For 
this  son  God  called  :  a  trial  which  one  would 
think,  might  very  well  have  overturned  his  faith, 
and  stumbled  his  integrity ;  or  at  least  put  him 
upon  this  dispute  in  himself;  this  command  is 
unreasonable  and  cruel  ;  it  is  the  tempter's,  it 
cannot  be  God's.  For,  is  it  to  be  thought  that 
God  gave  me  a  son  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  him? 
That  the  father  should  be  the  butcher  of  his  only 
child?  Again  that  he  should  require  of  me  to 
offer  up  the  son  of  his  own  promise,  by  whom  his 
covenant  is  to  be  performed,  is  incredible. 

Thus  Abraham  might  naturally  enough  have 
argued  to  withstand  the  voice  of  God,  and  indulge 
his  great  affections  to  his  beloved  Isaac.  But 
good  old  Abraham,  who  knew  the  voice  that  hud 
promised  him  a  son,  had  not  forgotten  to  know  it, 
when  it  required  him  again.  He  disputed  noi, 
though  it  looked  strange,  and  perhaps  with  some 
surprise  and  horror,  as  a  man.  He  had  learned 
to  believe,  that  God  who  gave  him  a  child  by  a 
miracle,  could  work  another  to  preserve  or  restore 
him.  His  alfeclions  could  not  balance  his  duty, 
much  less  overcome  his  (iiiih,  for  he  received  him 
in  a  way  that  would  let  him  doubt  of  nothing  thai 
God  had  promised  of  him.  'I'o  the  voice  ol'  this 
Almighiiness  he  bows,  builds  an  aliar,  binds  his 
only  son  u])on  it,  kindh's  tin;  fire,  and  stretches 
Ibrih  his  hand  to  lake  the  knife:  but  the  an'^el 
stopped  the  stroke,  "  Hold,  Abraham,  thy  inte- 
grity  is  proved,"     What  followed  ?     A  ram 


served  for  the  sacrifice  and  Isaac  was  his  agai 
This  shows  how  Utile  serves,  where  all  is  resigi 
ed,  and  how  mean  a  sacrifice  contents  tl 
Almighty  where  the  heart  is  approved.  It  is  H' 
the  sacrifice  that  recommends  the  heart,  but  tl 
heart  that  gives  the  sacrifice  acceptance,  Gc 
often  touches  our  best  comforts,  and  calls  for  thi 
we  most  love  and  are  least  willing  to  part  will 
Not  that  he  always  takes  it  utterly  away,  but  I 
prove  the  soul's  integrity,  to  caution  us  from  ej 
cesses,  and  that  we  may  remember  him  tl: 
Author  of  those  blessings  we  possess  and  liv 
loose  to  them.  I  speak  my  experience  :  the  wa 
to  keep  our  enjoyments,  is  to  resign  them  ;  an 
though  that  be  hard,  it  is  sweet  to  see  ihem  n 
turned,  as  Isaac  was  to  his  father,  with  more  lov 
and  blessing  than  before.' 

Such  great  love  to  God,  such  firmness  and  cor 
stancy  in  following  of  him,  in  all  his  require 
ments  as  is  set  forth  in  the  life  of  Abraham,  i 
truly  a  bright  example  for  all  professing  Christen 
dom  to  follow. 

New  Jersey,  Sixth  mo.,  1854. 

Counterfeiting- Bank  Bills. — Two  skillful  an 
ingenious  artists  of  New  York  have  devised  a  nei 
plan  for  making  bank  notes  which  cannot  be  coun 
terfeited.  The  Courier  says  it  will  present  som 
curious  and  entirely  novel  combinations  of  art  an 
science,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  patent,  hot 
in  this  country  and  Europe. — The  inventors, 
says,  are  gentlemen  of  large  experience  in  th 
difficult  field  in  which  they  are  now  exerting  thei 
talents,  and  in  the  production  of  tha  plate  now  i 
their  hands,  will  employ  much  artistic,  mechanica 
and  chemical  knowledge.  It  will  carry  on  its  fac 
the  simplest  marks  of  recognition  and  identifica 
tion  ;  so  simple,  so  plain,  indeed,  that  any  person  < 
the  most  ordinary  capacity,  can  readily,  and  wit 
certainty,  determine  its  true  character.  By  ih: 
arrangement,  every  bill  holder  will  be  able  to  a( 
as  a  detective  police  on  any  efTort  at  counlerfeil 
ing.  The  associated  banks  of  Boston  recently  ol 
fered  a  large  reward  for  such  an  invention,  so  tba 
if  there  is  anything  in  this  supposed  discovery,  th 
inventors  will  probably  be  well  compensated  fc 
their  skill. 

Killing  Wire-Worms  by  means  of  Cobs. — jy 
correspondent  of  the  Michigan  Farmer  speak i 
highly  of  the  practice  of  placing  corn  cobs  in  th 
hill  of  corn  as  a  preventive  of  the  injuries  of  wire 
worms,  as  given  in  the  Rural,  of  April  1st,  Th 
worms  eat  in  o  the  cob,  and  leave  the  young  cor  : 
alone.  Theeditor  has  found  this  remedy  anexceller 
one,  and  suggests  that,  at  the  lime  of  hoeing,  one  (  \ 
the  boys  gather  up  the  cobs  and  burn  them,  wire' 
worms  and  all.    If  left  in  the  cob  ihcy  would  wa  ' 
fat,  and  increase  there  just  as  rapidly  as  they  woul  j 
if  left  alone  altogether.    It  would  be  some  trouble  1 1 
stick  corn  cobs  round  each  hill  of  corn  in  a  largl 
field,  but  where  wire-worms  are  destructive,  if  il 
prove  as  cei  tain  a  preventive  of  injury  as  is  claim  i 
ed,  it  would  pay. 

The  Uses  of  India  Rubber. — The  editor  of  th| 
Boston  Medical  Journal  slates  that  in  those  tropic; 
regions  where  it  was  necessary  to  transport  waleir 
he  found  that  river  water,  placed  in  an  India  rubbe  1 
bag,  and  securely  corked,  remained  at  the  end  c 
six  weeks  perfectly  sweet  and  good  ;  while  wate 
carried  in  the  whole  skin  of  an  animal,  as  is  th| 
custom  in  ihat  country,  became  excessively  ofTerl 
sive  ill  the  desert  in  a  lew  days,  bi^sides  assumini 
the  colour  of  a  pale  decoction  ofcofl!(;e.    In  woodei 
casks,  another  method  adop:ed  by  travellers,  thp 
changes  wrought  on  the  water  are  analogous  ^ 
those  observed  in  water  tanks  at  sea.    The  write> 
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l;j||oes  not  decide  whether  the  preservation  of  the 
(isiji  (rater  is  due  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  air,  or  to  the 
li  nfluence  exerted  upon  it  by  the  material  itself. 
1  The  fact  is  one  of  much  importance  to  travellers 
n  tropical  countries,  where,  for  the  supply  ofthisim- 
(ji  >ortant  element  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  trans- 
it lort  it  through  great  distances. 
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For  "  The  Krieiid.' 

TRAINING  CHILDREN. 

In  treating  with  children,  even  when  very 
'oung,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  parents  should 
CH  e  influenced  by  a  portion  of  that  wisdom,  which 
i«  Sees  the   end  from    the    beginning."  When 
ti  rought  into  conflict  with  their  waywardness  and 
Idi  wilfulness,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  chief 
natter  of  concern  to  know  how  we  shall  soonest 
ion  acify  the  child,  and  so  relieve  ourselves,  but 
quilt  ather  how  we  shall  so  manage  our  tender  charge 
1  the  present  crisis,  as  may  subdue  the  will,  and 
isiei  repare  the  mind  to  be  subject  to  the  government 
fright  reason  in  after  life.  This  is  very  import- 
.nt,  even  if  parents  have  no  higher  aims  for  their 
hildren  than  to  preserve  them  from  the  control 
ilai  if  evil  and  selfish  passions,  and  to  render  them 
and  TOrthy  citizens  of  the  community,  respectable  and 
Bspected  in  the  world.    But  when  we  foresee  the 
m  Sects,  that  an  early  subjection  of  the  will  may 
:l ail  e  expected  to  have  upon  their  future  characters 
s  Christians;  that  a  froward  and  perverse  tem- 
ler  cherished  and  strengthened  by  indulgence  in 
nfancy,  may  be  expected  in  riper  years  to  render 
he  doctrine  of  the  cross  offensive,  and  obedience 
iihereto  peculiarly  irksome  and  repulsive;  it  be- 
WBies  a  matter  of  great  interest,  that  parents 
HDLiid  be  properly  imbued  with  Divine  wisdom, 
Ind  with  a  patient  and  prayerful  spirit  in  the 
nanagement  of  their  children,  even  from  the 
jradie.    In  very  early  life,  when  it  cannot  be 
|upposed  that  children  are  accountable  for  their 
jonduct,  is  it  not  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  evil 
iower,  by  acting  upon  the  wayward  and  peevish 

E'  mper,  seeks  to  mar  the  good  effects  of  parental 
nderness,  and  by  creating  a  will  opposed  to 
v.lliilhat  of  the  parent,  prepare  the  mind  for  his  own 
;(l|'(ijivil  purposes.    Then  it  is,  that  the  wise  and 
ivatchlul  eye  of  the  parent  is  needed  to  foil  the 
:Demy's  designs,  and  so  far  as  they  have  power, 
deliver  their  precious  charge  from  the  snare  ol 
pl^e  fowler. 

Ill  til  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  how  important  is  it 
wirliso  that  those  who  are  occupying  the  station  of 
Tkliurses  in  families,  should  be  such  as  are  able  to 
I  Jarry  out  the  views  of  the  parents,  as  there  can 
ellele  no  doubt  that  an  imprudent  and  irreligious 
oiiefurse  may  easily  destroy  the  good  effects  of  the 
fflelest  parental  discipline. 

I  wai   

«li  AN  ARCTIC  WINTER, 

ililel  j  The  cold  came  on  us  gradually.  The  first  thing 
larjjiat  really  struck  me  was  the  freezing  up  of  our 
iil  i  rater  casks,  the  drip  candle  appearance  of  the  bung- 
:lii«iloIes,  and  our  inability  to  lay  the  tin  cup  down 
)r  a  five  minutes'  pause  without  having  its  con- 
snts  made  solid.  Next  came  the  complete  inabil- 
oftkty  to  obtain  drink  without  manufacturing  it.  For 
opioL  long  time  we  had  collected  our  water  from 
ivaWiie  beautiful  fresh  pools  of  the  icebergs  and  floes  ; 
iibl)e|ow  we  had  to  quarry  out  the  block  in  flinty,  glassy 
iiiJojumps,  and  then  melt  it  in  tins  for  our  daily  drink. 
dt|'his  was  in  Wellington  Channel.  By  and  by  the 
ijili|ludge  which  we  passed  through  as  we  travelled 
olfeniecame  pancakes  and  snowballs.  We  were  glued 
\amjL  Yet  even  as  late  as  the  11th  of  September,  I 
jolHiected  a  flowering  Potentilla  from  Barrow's  Inlet. 
s,llj  lUt  now  anything  moist  or  wet  began  to  strike  me 
iiiitH  something  to  be  looked  at — a  curious  out-of-the- 
ffiiM  'ay  production,  like  the  bits  of  broken  ice  round 


a  can  of  mint-julep.  Our  decks  became  dry,  and 
studded  with  botryoidal  lumps  of  foot-trodden  ice. 
The  rigging  had  nightly  accumulations  of  rime, 
and  we  learned  to  be  careful  about  coiled  ropes 
and  iron  work.  On  the  4ih  of  October  we  had  a 
mean  temperature  below  zero.  By  this  time  our 
little  entering  hatchway  had  become  so  complete  a 
mass  of  icicles  that  we  had  to  give  it  up  and  resort 
to  our  winter  doorway.  The  opening  of  a  door 
was  now  the  signal  for  a  gush  of  smoke-like  va- 
pour; every  stove-pipe  sent  out  clouds  of  purple 
steam,  and  a  man's  breath  looked  like  the  firing 
of  a  pistol  on  a  small  scale.  All  our  eatables  be- 
came laughably  consolidated,  and  after  different 
fashions,  requiring  no  small  experience  belbre  we 
learned  to  manage  the  peculiarities  of  their  changed 
condition.  Thus,  dried  apples  became  one  solid 
mass  of  impacted  angularities,  a  conglomerate  of 
sliced  chalcedony.  To  get  these  out  of  the  barrel, 
or  the  barrel  out  oflhem,  was  a  matter  impossible. 
We  found,  after  many  trials,  that  the  shortest  and 
best  plan  was  to  cut  up  both  fruit  and  barrel  by 
repeated  blows  with  a  heavy  axe,  taking  the  lumps 
below  to  thaw.  Saurkraut  resembled  mica,  or 
rather  talcose  slate.  A  crowbar  with  chiselled 
edge  extracted  the  lamincB  badly  ;  but  it  was,  per- 
haps, the  best  thing  we  could  resort  to.  Sugar 
formed  a  very  funny  compound.  Take  q.  s.  ol 
cork-raspings,  and  incorperate  therewith  another^. 
s.  of  liquid  gutta  percha  or  caoutchouc,  and  allow 
to  harden ;  this  extemporaneous  formula  will  give 
you  the  brown  sugar  of  our  winter  cruise.  Ex- 
tract with  the  saw ;  nothing  but  the  saw  will  suit. 
Butter  and  lard,  less  changed,  require  a  heavy  cold 
chisel  and  mallet ;  their  fracture  is  conchoidal  with 
hsemaitic  surface;  flour  suffers  little  change,  and 
molasses  can  at  28  degrees  be  half-scooped,  half- 
cut  by  a  stiff  iron  ladle.  Pork  and  beef  are  rare 
specimens  of  Florentine  mosaic,  emulating  the  lost 
art  of  petrified  visceral  monstrosities  seen  at  the 
medical  schools  of  Bologna  and  Milan ;  crowbar 
and  handspike!  for  at  i30  degrees  the  axe  can 
hardly  chip  it.  A  barrel  sawed  in  half,  and  kept 
for  two  days  in  the  caboose-house  at  76  degrees, 
was  still  as  refractory  as  flint  a  few  inches  below 
the  surface.  A  similar  bulk  of  lamp  oil,  denuded 
of  the  staves,  stood  like  a  yellow  sandstone  roller 
for  a  gravel  walk.  Ices  for  the  desert  come,  of 
course,  unbidden,  in  all  imaginable  and  unimagi- 
nable variety.  I  have  tried  my  inventive  powers 
on  some  of  the.m.  A  Roman  punch,  a  good  deal 
stronger  than  the  noblest  Roman  ever  tasted, 
forms  readily  at  20  degrees.  Some  sugared  cran- 
berries, with  a  little  butter  and  scalding  water,  and 
you  have  an  impromptu  strawberry  ice.  Such  is 
the  "composition  and  fierce  quality"  of  our  ices, 
that  they  are  brought  in  served  on  the  shaft  of  a 
hickory  broom;  a  transfixing  rod  which  we  used 
as  a  stretcher  first,  and  a  fork  afterwards.  So 
hard  is  this  terminating  cylinder  of  ice,  that  it 
might  serve  as  a  truncheon  to  knock  down  an  ox. 
The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  processes  that  follow. 
It  is  the  work  of  time  and  energy  to  impress  it 
with  the  carving-knife,  and  you  must  handle  your 
spoon  deftly,  or  it  fastens  to  your  tongue.  One  of 
our  mess  was  tempted  the  other  day  by  the  crystal 
transparency  of  an  icicle  to  break  it  in  his  mouth  : 
one  piece  froze  to  his  tongue,  and  the  other  to  his 
lips,  and  each  carried  off  the  skin  ;  the  thermom- 
eter was  at  28  degrees.  Thus  much  for  our  Arc- 
tic grub.  I  need  not  say  that  our  preserved  meats 
would  make  very  fair  cannon-balls. — Dr.  Kane's 
Journal  of  the  Grinnel  Expedition  of  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

"  Female  modesty  is  often  silent,  female  decorum 
is  never  bold.  Both  forbid  a  young  woman  to 
lead  the  conversation.    And  true  religion  avoids 


every  thing  that  might  look  ostentatious.  The 
most  prudent  course  we  can  pursue,  is  to  associate 
as  much  as  possible  with  those  who  from  #eal  prin- 
ciple, love  the  shade." 

For  "  The  Friend," 

Good  Effects  of  a  Prayerful  Spirit. 

A  woman  Friend,  now  about  ninety  years  of 
age,  told  the  writer  of  this,  that  when  she  was  a 
little  child,  she  slept  with  a  pious  old  grandmo- 
ther. One  night  after  they  had  gone  to  bed,  the 
child  turned  to  her,  and  said,  "Grandmother, 
why  does  thee  moan  so  when  thee  comes  to  bed  ?" 
"  Because  my  child,"  said  the  grandparent,  "  I 
am  so  anxious  that  my  grandchildren  should  be 
good  children,  and  fear  the  Lord,"  This  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  child  ; 
and  who  can  tell  how  far  this  seemingly  small 
incident  may  have  been  instrumental  in  leading  to 
the  innocent  and  exemplary  course  of  conduct, 
which  she  has  hitherto  pursued  through  the  course 
of  a  long  life. 

Selected. 

BOOKS. 

"  There  having  been,  for  many  years  past,  a 
great  circulation  of  vain,  idle,  and  irreligious 
books  and  pamphlets,  tending  to  lead  the  mind 
away  from  sober  and  serious  duty,  to  infect  the 
inexperienced  and  unwary  with  infidelity  and  cor- 
ruption, and  to  alienate  their  attention  from  the 
Spirit  of  God,  under  vvhose  influence  and  holy 
keeping  alone  is  safety  ;  we  earnestly  request 
that  parents,  and  all  others  who  have  youth  under 
their  tuition,  will  keep  a  constant  eye  over  them, 
and  as  much  as  possible  guard  them  against,  and 
prevent  them  from  wasting  their  precious  time 
upon  such  unprofitable  and  pernicious  reading ; 
and  that  they  accustom  them  to  the  frequent  and 
diligent  reading  of  the  sacred  writings,  which 
through  divine  goodness  are  afforded  to  us,  for 
our  '  instruction  in  righteousness,'  and  'that  we 
through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures 
might  have  hope.'  " 

For  ■'  Tlie  Friend." 

On  reading  this  morning  in  last  week's  number 
of  'The  Friend,'  the  piece  entitled  "Fox  and 
Whitehead  ;" — these  words  livingly  sprang  up  in 
my  heart  ;  '  The  Lord  will  work  and  who  shall 
let  it  r 

It  was  said  of  Joseph  : — "  The  archers  sorely 
grieved  him,  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him;  but  his 
bow  abode  in  stretigth  ;  and  the  arms  of  his  hands 
were  made  strong;  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty 
God  of  Jacob,"  1  verily  believe  His  outstretched 
arm,  to  strengthen  and  uphold,  is  still  round 
about  his  church  and  people  :  for,  "  As  the  moun- 
tains are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is 
round  about  his  people  from  henceforth  even  for 
ever." 

Seventh  mo.,  2iid,  1854. 


THE  FR2END. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  15,  1854. 


Among  the  crowd  of  evils  that  grow  out  of 
Slavery  and  fasten  themselves  upon  the  society 
in  which  it  exists,  are  the  benumbing  of  the 
finer  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  stimulating  of 
the  cruel  and  vindictive  passions  of  the  heart. 
Jefferson  bore  strong  testimony  to  its  debasing 
influence  in  this  way,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
every  day  gives  much  sorrowful  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  position;  though  the  acts  illustrating 
it  may  not  be  brought  before  the  public  eye. 
Every  now  and  then,  however,  some  narrative 
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THE  FRIEND, 


finds  its  way  into  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  de- 
tailing events  which  it  would  seem  almost  incred- 
ible, co*ld  occur  among  a  people  professing  to  be 
civilized  and  to  be  governed  by  Christian  prin- 
ciples, but  which  are  too  well  attested  to  be  dis- 
puted, and  prove  that  cruelties  supposed  to  have 
stigmatized  and  to  have  passed  away  with,  the 
barbarism  of  the  middle  ages,  are  yet  practised 
among  slave-holders,  and  receive  sanction  and 
applause  not  only  from  individuals,  but  from  large 
portions  of  their  community. 

In  the  Ledger  of  the  6th  inst.,  is  an  extract 
from  the  Knoxville  Register,  Ten.,  of  the  25th 
ultimo,  giving  an  account  of  a  horrible  murder  in 
Jefferson  county,  in  that  State,  said  to  have  been 
perpetrated  by  a  slave,  and  of  his  subsequent 
punishment.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  transfer  to 
the  columns  of  this  Journal,  the  narrative  of  the 
dreadful  crimes  committed;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  they  could  hardly  have  been  perpetrated  by 
any  one  who  had  not  been  brutalized  by  abject 
slavery,  or  whose  passions  had  not  been  frenzied 
by  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  slave-holding. 
The  murderer  having  fled,  the  account  says  : 

"  The  indignation  of  our  population  was  intense  and 
had  no  bounds.  A  large  number  assembled  and  began 
a  vigilant  and  thorough  search  for  the  hardened  wretch, 
and  on  last  Sabbath,  about  12  o'clock,  he  was  arrested. 
On  the  day  following  he  suffered  at  the  stake  by  torch 
that  penalty  which  his  infamy  deserved,  and  was  burn- 
ed to  death  at  one  clock,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  place  where  the  murders  were  committed.  About 
one  thousand  citizens  were  present,  and  the  execution  was 
performed  coolly  and  deliberately  ;  and  in  the  large  assem- 
bly there  was  not  a  dissenting  voice  to  the  execution. 

"  This  violent  measure  was  adopted  in  this  county  as 
a  means  of  absolute  necessarj'  self-defence,  which  could 
not  be  secured  by  an  ordinary  resort  to  the  laws.  Two 
executions  on  the  gallows  have  occurred  in  this  county 
within  a  year  or  two  past,  and  the  example  has  been 
unavailing.  Four  executions  by  hanging  have  taken 
place,  heretofore  in  Jefferson,  of  slaves  guilty  of  similar 
offences,  and  it  has  produced  no  radical  terror  or  ex- 
ample for  others  designing  the  same  crimes,  and 
hence  any  example  less  horrible  and  terrifying  would 
have  availed  nothing  here." 

A  little  more  light  is  thrown  on  the  case  by  an 
extract  from  a  letter  published  in  the  Athens  Post, 
likewise  given  by  the  Ledger.    The  writer  says.: 

"  The  excitement  was  intense,  and  the  whole  county 
rose  up  in  arms,  formed  themselves  into  companies  to 
hunt  for  him,  and  yesterday  he  was  overtaken  crossing 
Chucky  river,  about  twenty  miles  from  this  place,  and 
was  immediately  fired  upon,  one  shot  taking  effect  in 
his  right  arm.  He  immediately  turned  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  pursuing  party,  who  took  him  lo  the 
house  of  Mr.  L.  D.  Franklin,  where,  by  screwing  his  fingers 
and  then  his  hands  in  a  luce  until  all  the  bones  were  smash- 
ed, (and  other  treatment  which  cannot  be  mentioned  in 
print,)  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  committed  the 
murders." 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  wretched  man, 
whose  whole  life  had  been  passed  in  a  community 
where  he  was  considered  no  better  than  the  beast 
that  perisheih,  and  under  a  system  contrived  and 
carried  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing 
him  from  knowing  or  exercising  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  belonging  to  him  as  .a  human 
being,  may  have  done  the  dreadful  deed;  but 
there  can  be  no  weight  attached  to  the  conlbssion 
extorted  from  him  under  the  tortures,  inflicted  by 
a  device,  which  may  be  considered  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  "  iron  boot"  of  former  ages,  both 
in  regard  to  the  mode  of  application  and  to  the 
agony  produced  by  it.  For  any  evidence  that 
it  affords,  there  is  no  certainly  that  the  murderer 
is  not  yet  at  large,  and  that  the  "  one  thousand 
citizens"  "coolly  and  deliberately"  burned  to 
death  an  innocent  person.  What  would  the  civi- 
lized world  think  or  say,  if  in  any  one  of  ourlree 
Stales,  where  every  one  who  chooses  has  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  education,  and  learning 


the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  a  member  of 
society,  and  whose  responsibility  is  consequently 
so  immeasurably  increased,  if  a  murderer,  after 
an  impartial  trial  and  conviction,  was  to  be  chain- 
ed to  a  tree  and  burned  to  death,  in  the  presence 
of  and  with  the  approbation  of  a  thousand  of  our 
citizens?  It  would  call  forth  a  general  burst  of 
indignation,  and  be  considered  proof  of  a  degraded 
semi-barbarous  state  of  society  :  and  the  reason 
it  does  not  produce  the  same  result  when  occur- 
ring in  a  slave-holding  community,  is,  that  it  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  legitimate  effects  con- 
nected with  the  abominable  system  tolerated 
among  us. 

But  the  South  appears  to  have  become  infatu- 
ated in  regard  to  its  "  peculiar  institution,"  and 
in  the  excitement  produced  by  its  recent  triumphs, 
boldly  avows  its  wish  to  revive  the  foreign  slave 
trade,  in  order  to  extend  it  wherever  it  can  be 
introduced. 

"  The  Charleston  Mercury  speaking  of  the  intended 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  squadron,  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  says  : 

"  The  South  no  longer  regards  slavery  as  a  necessary 
evil — it  no  longer  dreams  of  emancipation  as  a  pleasing 
prospect.  But  soberly  and  laboriously,  in  all  the  lights 
of  religion,  morals,  politics,  and  a  growing  experience, 
the  question  has  been  examined,  and  she  now  stands  up 
before  the  world,  and  asserts  her  institution  to  be  a 
positive  good.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  when  slavery 
was  esteemed  an  evil,  and  its  abolition  hopefully  count- 
ed on,  that  Southern  men  should  consent  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  commerce  which  tended  to  spread  and  per- 
petuate it.  But  how  can  any  man  who  regards  slavery 
as  a  blessing,  object  to  the  employment  of  the  proper 
means  for  its  diffusion  ?  If  slavery  be  an  evil,  the 
course  is  plain.  Remove  all  obstacles  to  its  destruction. 
If  a  blessing,  remove  all  obstacles  to  its  progress." 

Comment  on  such  an  avowal  is  unnecessary. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— Advices  from  England  to  the  24th  ult.  re- 
present the  prospects  for  the  coming  harvest  as  quite 
good ;  prices  of  bread  stuffs  were  tending  downward ; 
Western  Canal  flour  was  selling  at  36s.  Gd.  Baltimore 
Zls.  Gd.  The  British  funds  had  materially  advanced  ; 
Consols  were  quoted  at  94.  The  allied  Baltic  fleet  was 
near  Cronstadt ;  the  Russians  appear  to  have  fortified 
every  important  point  in  the  Baltic  so  thoroughly  as  to 
make  attack  too  perilous  for  the  assailants.  On  the 
Danube,  the  Russians  have  failed  in  their  repeated 
attempts  to  take  Silistria,  and  having  suffered  much  loss 
from  a  sortie  made  by  the  Turks  on  the  15th  ult.,  had 
withdrawn  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  The  English 
and  French  troops  were  assembling  at  Varna  on  the 
Black  Sea,  about  CO  miles  from  Silistria.  Austria  and 
Prussia  had  made  a  united  demand  upon  the  Russian 
government,  insisting  upon  the  speedy  withdrawal  of  its 
armies  from  the  Principalities.  Later  news  by  the 
Baltic  to  the  28th  ult.  show  a  further  decline  of  Qd.  in 
flour.  The  Russians  were  in  full  retreat  from  the 
Turkish  provinces,  leaving  their  sick  and  wounded 
behind  them ;  their  loss  in  this  campaign  by  sickness 
and  the  carnage  of  war,  is  estimated  at  50,000  men.  The 
Baltic's  last  run  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  was  made 
in  nine  days  and  twelve  hours,  the  shortest  on  record. 
London  and  Liverpool  papers  were  received  in  Philadel- 
phia by  noon  of  the  tenth  day  after  their  issue,  a  cir- 
cumstance wliich  never  before  occurred. 

UNITKD  STATES.— "The  National  Celebration."— 
The  manner  in  which  the  fourth  of  the  month  is  spent 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  people  in  this  country,  is  a 
great  and  growing  evil.  The  disorder  and  intemperance 
prevalent  in  many  places,  are  fruitful  of  disasters,  which 
it  would  require  a  long  chapter  to  record.  The  most 
serious  on  this  occasion  appears  to  have  been  a  collision 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  between 
a  large  train  containing  people  from  lialtiraore,  who  had 
been  out  of  the  city  on  an  excursion,  and  were  returning 
towards  evening,  and  another  train  leaving  Baltimore. 
The  results  were  of  the  most  appalling  kind,  a  great 
number  of  human  beings  having  l)ecn  crushed  to  death, 
and  many  more  mutilated  in  a  shocking  manner.  Thirty- 
three  persons  have  lost  their  lives,  and  others,  if  they 
sliotild  survive  their  injuries,  will  be  crippled  and  maim- 
ed for  life. 

Kansas. — The  latest  intelligence  flrom  this  Territory 
shows  a  strong  and  determined  movement  on  the  part 


of  slaveholders  to  appropriate  it  to  their  exclusive  oi 
pation,  preparatory  to  its  being  made  a  slave  St 
Settlers  from  the  adjacent  slave  States  were  moving 
it  in  great  numbers,  and  meetings  had  been  held 
them,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  permit  no  sett 
from  the  North  opposed  to  slavery  to  remain  there. 

New  York. — Frauds  and  breaches  of  trust  to 
amount  of  millions  of  dollars  on  the  part  of  ipen  her 
fore  high  in  the  public  confidence,  have  been  discove  jl, 
and  occasion  much  alarm  and  uneasiness.    Deaths  lit 
week,  761,  of  which  98  were  from  Cholera.  i 

Philadelphia. — The  most  destructive  fire,  since  je 
great  one  of  1850,  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  5th  i|t. 
During  a  performance  in  the  National  Theatre  on  Ch  '- 
nut  near  Ninth  street,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  buildii'; 
the  audience  were  all  enabled  to  escape  in  safety,  |tt 
one  of  the  actors  perished  in  the  flames.    The  fire  s  ia 
communicated  to  the  large  edifice,  known  as  the  Mus« in 
building,  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  George  stre 
which  together  with  the  theatre  was  totally  destroy 
The  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  street,  exte 
ing  east  from  Ninth  for  a  distance  of  about  250  i 
were  also  consumed,  and  on  George  street  the  dest 
tion  involved  all  the  property  on  the  north  side  betw 
Eighth  and  Ninth  streets.  The  theatre  destroyed,  the 
but  a  slightly  built  structure,  was  the  largest  of  th 
schools  of  vice  and  folly  in  this  city.    Deaths  for 
week  ending  8th  inst.,  368,  of  which  22  were  fij 
Cholera.    The  excesses  of  the  fourth  instant,  in  conn: 
tion  with  the  great  heat  of  the  weather,  has  tended! 
swell  the  weekly  record  of  mortality,  both  here  andjn 
New  York. 


West  Nottingham  School,  Cecil  county,  Maryla 
under  the  charge  of  Nottingham  Preparative  Meeting 
Friends.  The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  us 
branches  of  a  good  English  Education.  A  few  pupil 
either  sex  can  be  accommodated  at  this  school.  P) 
of  board  and  tuition.  Thirty  Dollars  per  quarter, 
particulars,  address  the  Teacher, 

Thomas  "Warino, 
Port  Deposit,  Mc 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No 
North  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  South  Big 
street,  and  No.  56  Chestnut  street;  William  Bettle, 
14  South  Third  street;  John  0.  Allen,  No.  179  So 
Fifth  street,  and  No.  227  North  Front  street;  Horatit 
Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chestnut  stre 
William  Thomas,  No.  242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No. 
South  Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  A I 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street;  John  M.  W 
tall,  No.  161  Filbert  street,  and  No.  138  Race  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — John  Elliott, '  No 
N.  Fifth  street.  John  Carter,  No.  105  S.  Twelfth  str 
Nathaniel  Randolph,  No.  585  Vine  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worthington. 

i/afron.— Elizabeth  B.  Hopkins. 


Died,  on  board  the  steamer  "  Oriental,"  on  her  tp 
from  St.  Louis  to  Louisville,  on  the  6th  of  Fifth  mon 
1849,  after  a  painful  illness  of  sixteen  hours,  of  choh 
Sarah  Bell  Ladd,  in  the  31st  year  of  her  age,  da  ugh 
of  our  late  esteemed  Friends  Thomas  and  Ann  Ladd,  Ri 
mond,  Va.  It  is  consoling  to  her  relatives  and  Friei 
to  learn,  from  repeated  expressions  of  resignation  i 
faith  iu  our  blessed  Redeemer,  that  there  is  reason 
believe  she  has,  though  unmerited  mercy,  exchange 
state  of  suffering  for  one  of  inexpressible  joy. 

 ,  on  the  31st  of  Twelfth  month,  1853,  at  her 

sidence,  (Ingleside),  Shenandoah  county,  Va.,  of  p| 
monary  consumption,  Sibelia  A.  Conn,  wife  of  Rap 
M.  Conn,  and  sister  of  Sai-ah  B.  Ladd,  in  the  38th  y 
of  her  age.    For  several  years  previous  to  her  last 
ness,  her  mind  was  often  brought  into  deep  exercise, 
short  time  before  her  decease,  whilst  engaged  in  ferv 
praj-er  and  supplication,  she  was  favoured  to  feel  m 
sensibly  the  overshadowings  of  the  Divine  presen  , 
after  which  she  often  expressed  her  faith  in  a  crucify 
and  risen  Lord,  and  reliance  oa  his  promises ;  and  II 
a  few  moments  before  her  departure,  she  was  mercifu 
favoured  to  experience  a  foretaste  of  that  glorious  i 
mortality  reserved  for  the  righteous.    To  her  atfl[ic 
relatives  she  said,  "  Weep  not  for  me,"  and  exhori 
them  to  follow  her  to  heaven.    "  Blessed  are  the  deL 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  ;  yea,  saith  ih 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  tht 
works  do  follow  them." 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  LIGHT. 

Walk  as  children  of  light.    This  is  the  simple 
nd  beautiful  substance  of  your  Christian  duty. 
This  is  your  bright  privilege,  which,  if  you  use  it 
ccordingto  the  grace  whereby  you  have  received 
:,  will  be  a  prelude  and  foretaste  of  the  bliss  and 
;lory  of  heaven.    It  is  to  light  that  all  nations 
nd  languages  have  had  recourse,  whenever  they 
'  wanted  a  symbol  for  anything  excellent  in  glory  ; 
nd  if  we  were  to  search  through  the  whole  of 
j[j|ianimate  nature  for  an  emblem  of  pure  unndul- 
3rated  happiness,  where  could  we  find  such  an 
mblem,  except  in  light? — traversing  the  illimita- 
le  regions  of  space  with  a  speed  surpassing  that 
Ei»l|f  thoughtf  incapable  of  injury  or  stain,  and, 
i,lfhithersoever  it  goes,  showering   beauty  and 
'^oijladness.    In  order,  however,  that  we  may  in 
lue  lime  inherit  the  whole  fulness  of  this  radiant 
eatitude,  we  must  begin  by  training  and  fitting 
iyfurselves  for  it.    Nothing  good  bursts  forth  all  at 
nee.    The  lightning  may  dart  out  of  a  black 
loud :  but  the  day  sends  his  bright  heralds  be- 
bre  him,  to  prepare  the  world  for  his  coming. 
,50  should  we  endeavour  to  render  our  lives  here 
|)n  earth  as  it  were  the  dawn  of  heaven's  eternal 

J lay  :  we  should  endeavour  to  walk  as  children  of 
ight.    Our  thoughts  and  feelings  should  all  be 
hertukin  to  light,  and  have  something  of  the  nature  of 
ht  in  them  :  and  our  actions  should  be  like  the 
on  of  light  itself,  and  like  the  actions  of  all 
le  powers  and  of  all  those  beings  which  per- 
to  light,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  family 
light ;  while  we  should  carefully  abstain  and 
firink  from  all  such  works  as  pertain  to  darkness, 
ind  are  wrought  by  those  who  may  be  called  the 
irood  of  darkness. 

Thus  the  children  of  light  will  walk  as  having 
he  light  of  knowledge,  steadfastly,  firmly,  right 
ij'j"  )n\vard  to  the  end  that  is  set  before  them.  When 
laslijuen  are  walking  in  the  dark,  through  an  un- 
jnown  and  roadless  country,  they  walk  insecurely, 
''^"fJoubtingly,  timidly.  For  they  cannot  see  where 
*'?Hby  are  treading  ;  they  are  fearful  of  stumbling 
'jjlpainst  a  stone,  or  falling  into  a  pit;  they  cannot 
jBilsven  keep  on  for  many  steps  certain  of  the  course 
;r£ifillhey  are  taking.  But  by  day  we  perceive  what 
«";'|is  under  us  and  about  us,  we  have  the  end  of  our 
*ljourney,  or  at  least  the  quarter  where  it  lies,  full 
Jin  view,  and  we  are  able  to  make  for  it  by  the 
iihllsafest  and  speediest  way.  The  very  same  advan- 
d  tillage  have  those  who  are  light  in  the  Lord,  the 
Ichildren  of  spiritual  light,  over  the  children  of 
"Ispirilual  darkness.  They  know  whither  they  are 
going :  to  heaven.    They  know  how  they  are  to 
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get  there:  by  Him  who  has  declared  Himself  to 
be  the  Way  :  by  keeping  His  words,  by  walking 
in  His  paths,  by  trusting  in  His  atonement.  If 
you  then  are  children  of  light,  if  you  know  all  this, 
walk  according  to  your  knowledge,  without  stum- 
bling or  slipping,  without  swerving  or  straying, 
without  loitering  or  dallying  by  the  way,  onward 
and  ever  onward  beneath  the  light  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  on  the  road  which  leads  to  hea- 
ven. 

In  the  next  place  the  children  of  light  are  up- 
right, and  honest,  and  straightforward,  and  open, 
and  frank,  in  all  their  dealings.  There  is  nothing 
like  lurking  or  concealment  about  them,  nothing 
like  dissimulation,  nothing  like  fraud  or  deceit. 
These  are  the  ministers  and  the  spawn  of  dark- 
ness. It  is  darkness  that  hides  its  face,  lest  any 
should  be  appalled  by  so  dismal  a  sight  :  ligbt  is 
the  revealer  and  manifester  of  all  things.  It  lifts 
up  its  brow  on  high,  that  all  may  behold  it:  for 
it  is  conscious  that  it  has  nothing  to  dread,  that 
the  breath  of  shame  cannot  soil  it.  Whereas  the 
wicked  lie  in  wait,  and  roam  through  the  dark, 
and  screen  themselves  therein  from  the  sight  of 
the  sun  ;  as  though  the  sun  were  the  only  eye 
wherewith  God  can  behold  iheir  doings.  It  is 
under  the  cover  of  night  that  the  reveller  commits 
his  foulest  acts  of  intemperance  and  debauchery. 
It  is  under  the  cover  of  night  that  the  thief  and 
the  murderer  prowls  about  to  bereave  his  brother 
of  his  substance  or  of  his  life.  These  children  of 
darkness  seek  the  shades  of  darkness  to  hide 
themselves  thereby  from  the  eyes  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  from  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  nay,  even 
from  their  own  eyes,  I'rom  the  eye  of  conscience, 
which  at  such  a  season  they  find  it  easier  to  hood- 
wink and  blind.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
walk  abroad  and  ply  their  tasks  during  the  day, 
are  those  by  whose  labour  their  brethren  are  bene- 
fited and  supported;  those  who  make  the  earth 
yield  her  increase,  or  who  convert  her  produce 
mto  food  and  clothing,  or  who  minister  to  such 
wants  as  spring  up  in  countless  varieties  beneath 
the  march  of  civilized  society.  .  .  .  Our  Saviour 
himself  tells  us,  ihdii  the  condemnation  of  theworld 
lies  in  this,  that  although  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  yet  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  are  evil.  Nothing  but  their 
having  utterly  depraved  their  nature  could  seduce 
them  into  loving  what  is  so  contrary  and  repugnant 
to  it.  For  every  one  that  doeth  evil  haleth  the  light 
nor  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be 
reproved.  But  he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the 
light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest,  that 
they  are  wrovght  in  God.  To  the  same  effect  He 
commands  His  disciples  to  let  their  light  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  their  good  works, 
not,  however,  Ibr  any  vain  ostentatious  selfish 
purpose — this  would  have  been  directly  against 
the  whole  spirit  of  his  teaching — but  in  order  that 
men  may  be  moved  thereby  to  glorify  God.  .  .  . 

Again  ;  the  children  of  light  are  diligent,  and 
orderly,  and  unweariable  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duties.  ...  All  the  children  of  light  are  careful 
to  follow  their  Master's  example,  and  to  work  his 
works  while  it  is  day:  for  they  know  that  the 
night  of  the  grave  cometh  when  no  man  can  work, 
and  that,  unless  they  are  working  the  works  ol 


ght,  when  that  night  overtakes  them,  darkness 
must  be  their  portion  forever. 

The  child  ren  of  light  are  likewise  pure.  For 
light  is  not  only  the  purest  of  all  sensuous  things, 
so  pure  that  nothing  can  defile  it,  but  whatever 
else  is  defiled,  is  brought  to  the  light,  and  the 
ght  purifies  it.  And  the  children  of  light  know 
that,  although  whatever  darkness  may  cover  them 
will  be  no  darkness  to  God,  it  may  and  will  be 
darkness  to  themselves.  They  know  that,  al- 
though no  impurity  in  which  they  can  bury  their 
souls  will  be  able  to  hide  them  from  the  siuht  of 
God,  yet  it  will  utterly  hide  God  from  their  sight. 
They  know  that  it  is  only  by  striving  to  purify 
their  own  hearts,  even  as  God  is  pure,  that  they 
can  at  all  fit  themselves  for  the  beatific  vision 
which  Christ  has  promised  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

Cheerfulness,  too,  is  a  never-failing  character- 
istic of  those  who  are  truly  children  of  light.  For 
is  not  light  at  once  the  most  joyous  of  all  thino-s, 
and  the  enlivener  and  gladdener  of  all  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  the  dispeller  of  sickly 
cares,  the  calmer  of  restless  disquietudes?  Is  it 
not  as  a  bridegroom,  that  the  sun  comes  forth  from 
his  chamber? — nnd  does  he  not  rejoice  as  a  giant 
to  run  his  course?  Does  not  all  nature  grow 
bright  the  moment  he  looks  upon  her,  and  wel- 
come him  wiih  smiles?  Do  not  all  the  birds 
greet  him  with  their  merriest  notes?  Do  not  even 
the  sad  tearful  clouds  deck  themselves  out  in  the 
glowing  hues  of  the  rainbow,  when  he  vouchsafes 
to  shine  upon  them  ?  And  shall  not  man  smile 
with  rapture  beneath  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness? Shall  he  not  hail  His  rising  with 
hymns  of  praise  and  psalms  of  thanksgiving? 
Shall  he  not  be  cheered  amid  his  deepest  affliction, 
when  the  rays  of  that  sun  fall  upon  him,  and- 
paint  the  arch  of  promise  on  his  soul  ?  It  cannot 
be  otherwise.  Only  while  we  are  hemmed  in  with 
darkness,  are  we  harassed  by  terrors  and  mis- 
givings. When  we  see  clearly  on  every  side,  we 
feel  bold  and  assured;  nothing  can  then  daunt, 
nothing  can  dismay  us.  Even  that  sorrow,  which 
of  all  others  is  the  most  utterly  without  hope, 
the  sorrow  for  sin,  is  to  the  children  of  light  the 
pledge  of  their  future  bliss.  For  with  them  it  is 
the  sorrow  which  worketh  repentance  unto  salva- 
tion ;  and  having  the  Son  of  God  for  their  Saviour, 
what  can  they  fear?  Or,  rather,  when  they  know 
and  feel  in  their  hearts  that  God  has  given  His 
only  begotten  Son  to  suffer  death  for  their  sakes, 
how  shall  they  not  trust  that  He,  who  has  givea 
them  His  Son,  will  also  give  them  whatsoever  is 
for  their  real  everlasting  good. 

Finally,  the  children  of  light  will  also  be  child- 
ren of  love.  Indeed,  it  is  only  another  name  for 
the  same  thing.  For  light  is  the  most  immediate 
outward  agent  and  minister  of  God's  love,  the 
most  powerful  and  rapid  difTuser  of  His  blessings 
through  the  whole  universe  of  His  creation.  It 
blesses  the  earth,  and  makes  her  bring  forth  herbs 
and  plants.  It  blesses  the  herbs  and  plants,  and 
makes  them  bring  forth  their  grain  and  their  fruit. 
It  blesses  every  living  creature,  and  enables  all  to 
support  and  enjoy  their  existence.  Above  all,  it 
blesses  man,  in  his  goings  out  and  his  comings  in, 
in  his  body,  and  in  his  soul,  in  his  senses,  and  in 
his  imagination,  and  in  his  affections :  in  his  so- 
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cial  in'ercourse  wiili  his  broilier,  and  in  his  soli- 
tary communion  with  his  Maker.  Merely  blot  out 
light  from  ihc  earth,  and  joy  will  pass  away  from 
it;  and  healih  will  pass  away  ftom  it;  and  life 
will  pass  away  iVom  il ;  and  it  will  sink  back  into 
a  confused  turmoiling  chaos.  In  no  way  can  the 
children  of  light  so  well  prove  that  this  is  indeed 
their  parentage,  as  by  becoming  the  inslrumenis 
of  God  in  shedding  His  blessings  around  thein. 
Light  illumines  everything,  the  lowly  valley  as 
■well  as  the  lofty  mountain  ;  it  fructifies  every- 
thing, the  humblest  herb,  as  well  as  the  lordliest 
tree;  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  its  heat.  Nor 
does  Christ  the  Original,  of  whom  light  is  the 
image,  make  any  distinction  between  the  high 
and  the  low,  between  the  humble  and  the  lordly, 
■He  comes  to  all,  unless  they  drive  him  from  their 
doors.  He  calls  to  all,  unless  they  obstinately 
close  their  ears  against  Him.  He  blesses  all,  un- 
less they  cast  away  his  blessing.  Nay,  although 
they  cast  it  away,  he  still  perseveres  in  blessing 
them,  even  unto  seven  times,  even  unto  seventy 
times  seven.  Ye,  then,  who  desire  to  be  children 
of  light,  ye  who  would  gladly  enjoy  the  full  glory 
and  blessedness  of  that  heavenly  name,  take  heed 
to  yourselves,  that  ye  walk  as  children  of  light 
in  this  respect  more  especially.  No  part  of  your 
duty  is  easier;  you  may  find  daily  and  hourly 
opportunity  in  practising  it.  No  part  of  your 
duty  is  more  delightful  ;  the  joy  you  kindle  in  the 
heart  of  another  cannot  fail  of  shedding  back  its 
brightness  on  your  own.  No  part  of  your  duty 
is  n)ore  godlike.  They  who  attempted  to  become 
like  God  in  knowledge,  fell  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
They  who  strove  to  become  like  God  in  power, 
were  confounded  on  the  plain  of  Shinar.  They 
who  endeavour  to  become  like  God  in  love,  will 
feel  His  approving  smile  and  His  helping  arm  ; 
every  effort  they  make  will  bring  them  nearer  to 
His  presence;  and  they  will  find  His  renewed 
image  grow  more  and  more  vivid  within  them, 
until  the  time  comes,  when  they  too  shall  shine 
forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father. 

Hare. 

Statistics  of  Crime  in  Philadelphia. — Crime 
■  seems  to  be  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent  in  the 
city  of  "Brotherly  Love,"as  well  as  in  our  own. 
This  is  apparent  Irom  the  following  statement : — 
In  1836,  the  whole  number  of  commitments  was 
2,373  ;  in  1850  they  had  fncreased  to  7,687,  and 
in  1853,  to  11,905.  Since  1850,  the  number  of 
disorderly  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  threatening 
cases,  has  grown  bi-yond  all  precedent,  the  array 
being  more  than  double  that  of  any  year  prior  to 
1850.  -During  the  last  three  years  the  avera"e 
yearly  commitments  of  this  kind  had  been  6,225, 
while,  before  1850,  the  average  was  2,311)  per 
annum.  The  cause  of  this  increase  may  be  found 
in  rhe  unlimited  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. — New- 
York  Chriatian  lntcUi<ience/ . 


Grasshojjpcr  Roast. — The  editor  of  the  Empire 
County  (Calilbrnia)  Argus  de^cril)es  a  great  dish 
among  the  Digger  Indians,  in  the  districts  where 
the  grasshoppers  are  very  numerous,  and  gives 
the  lollowing  account  of  their  mode  of  preparing 
the  delicacy  : — "A  piece  of  ground  is  sought  where 
they  most  abound,  in  the  centre  of  which  an  exca- 
vation is  made,  largo  and  deep  enough  to  prevent 
the  insect  from  hopping  out  when  once  in.  The 
entire  party  of  Digger.s,  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  then  suriound  as  much  of  the  adjoining 
grounds  ns  they  can,  and  with  each  a  green  bougii 
in  hand,  whifiping  and  thrashing  on  every  side, 
gradually  approach  the  centre,  driving  the  insects 
before  them  in  countless  multitudes,  till  at  last  all, 
or  nearly  all,  are  secured  in  the  pit.    In  ihc  mean- 


time smaller  excavations  are  made,  answering  the 
purpose  of  ovens,  in  which  fires  are  kindled  and 
kept  up  till  the  surrounding  earth,  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, becomes  sufficiently  heated,  together  with  a 
flat  stone  large  enough  to  cover  the  oven.  The 
grasshoppers  are  now  taken  in  coarse  bags,  and 
alter  being  thoroughly  soaked  in  salt  water  for  a 
few  moments,  are  empiied  into  the  ovens  and  closed 
in.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  suffices  to  roast  them, 
when  they  are  taken  out  and  eaten  without  further 
preparation,  and  with  much  apparent  relish,  or,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  reduced  to  powder  and  made 
into  soup.  And  having  from  curiosity  tasted,  not 
of  the  soup,  but  of  the  roast,  really  if  one  could 
but  divest  himself  of  the  idea  of  eating  an  insect 
as  we  do  an  oyster  or  shrimp,  without  other  pre 
paration  than  simple  roasting,  they  would  not  be 
considered  very  bad  eating  even  by  more  refined 
epicures  than  the  Digger  Indians." 


Wcnham  lake  and  its  Ice. 

Wenham  Lake  is  situated  in  Wenham,  Essex 
county,  Mass.,  seventeen  miles  from  Boston,  and 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Eastern  Railroad, 
although  a  swell  of  land  hides  the  view  of  its 
waters  from  the  traveller.  It  is  nearly  two  miles 
long,  about  half  as  wide,  and  very  deep,  in  some 
places  exceeding  three  hundred  feet.  Nestled 
among  the  hills,  grassy  slopes,  and  woody  valleys, 
with  here  and  there  herds  of  cattie  grazing  upon 
its  banks,  it  may  well  challenge  the  admiration  of 
the  passing  traveller,  who  wonders  that  a  gem  of 
so  picturesque  beauty,  should  scarcely  be  known 
out  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated.  The 
water  is  as  pure  and  limpid  as  that  of  Lake 
George;  indeed,  so  clear  .and  transparent  is  it, 
that  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  the  vora- 
cious pickerel  may  be  distinctly  seen,  pursuing 
his  finny  prey.  The  lake  is  fed  entirely  by 
springs,  and  the  amount  of  water  it  receives  from 
these  sources,  must  be  considerable,  for,  notwith- 
standing it  has  no  inlet,  and  constantly  loses  by 
evaportation,  there  is  a  large  and  rapid  stream 
flowing  from  it,  with  scarce  a  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  the  driest  season.  The  lake,  with  the 
surrounding  scenery,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  picturesque  spots  it  has  ever  been 
my  fortune  to  meet  with,  in  Europe  or  America. 
Years  ago,  a  native  poet  attemjjted  to  do  it  justice 
in  the  lollowing  lines,  which,  barring  the  moose 
and  deer,  are  as  applicable  now  as  then : 

'Tis  morn — 

And  balmy  June  breathes  soft  o'er  Enon's  waters, 
Turning  tlie  tiny  waves  to  dulcet  music 
Upon  the  pebbly  strand,  so  soft  and  sweet 
That  e'en  the  yKoliau  lyre  might  envy. 
And  o'er  the  dark  and  green  verdure  of  the  hill  and 
grove 

Sparkle  the  tears  of  night  in  many  a  dew  drop — 

Wliile  fitfully  the  red  wing's  tender  wail 

Is  borne  by  passing  breeze,  from  loveliest  glen, 

And  echoing  chasm's  dark  abyss. 

Far  in  the  azure  blue,  the  eagle  soars 

Till  lost  in  boundless  space,  he's  seen  no  more. 

On  velvet  lawn  that  borders  oft  the  lake, 

Lulled  by  the  distant  waterfall  and  music  telling  leaf, 

The  graceful  doer  and  stately  moose  rei)0sc, 

Or  cross  the  foliage  from  the  sceuted  grove. 

Wenham  Lake  is  better  known  in  England  than 
in  this  country.  Who  that  has  travelled  in  Great 
Britain,  has  not  seen  posted  in  glaring  capitals,  in 
almost  every  hotel  of  any  [iretensions  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  "  Wenham  Luke  Ice  used  here." 
The  royal  family  and  nobility  are  all  served  with 
ice  from  this  lake.  Even  torrid  India  is  indebted 
to  this  little  sheet  of  water,  for  one  of  its  greatest 
luxuries,  when  the  fierce"  Siroch"  brings  its  into- 
lerable beat. 

Wc  well  remember,  a  few  years  since,  when 
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on  board  one  of  the  oriental  steamers,  plying 
the  Mediterranean,  meeting  several  officers  belor 
ing  to  the  army  in  India,  who,  inadvertently  'f^' 
conversation,  speaking  of  ice  and  its  multipl 
uses,  remarked  that  the  citizens  of  Calcutta,  !• 
ing  been  deprived  of  it  the  season  before,  took 
greatest  precautions  to  make  sure  of  future  si 
plies,  being  anxious  to  prevent  recurrence  of  su 
a  calamity  as  they  considered  it. 

Even  the  imperturbable  Turk  will  throw  asi 
his  chibouque,  to  sip  the  iced  beverage,  furnisl" 
by  the  infidel  dogs,  of  which  the  writer  has  h 
ocular  demonstration  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt.  Y 
two  hundred  miles  up  tha  Nile,  our  party  fou 
and  enjoyed  Wenham  Lake  ice. 

There  were  the  grim  old  pyramids  in  the  d 
tance,  thrusting  up  their  time-worn  summits  fi 
hundred  feet  into  the  cloudless  sky.  Shades 
the  Pharaohs !  what  have  you  not  seen  ?  Ye  ha 
witnessed  the  first  dawn  of  art,  and  received 
homage  of  a  world  for  countless  ages ; 
Stranger  than  all,  a  people  born  in  a  day,  by  th 
enterprises  furnish  your  degenerate  posterity,  w 
a  luxury  unknown  before.  I,  B.  W, 
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For"  The  Friend 

THE  FRASERS. 
Hugh  Miller,  the  famous  Scotch  geologist,  I 
written  an  autobiography.  His  origin,  as  is  g( 
erally  known,  was  humble.  His  education,  ho 
ever,  was  not  so  defective  as  one  might  imag 
that  of  a  labouring  man  would  be.  There 
class  of  the  people  of  Scotland  similar  in  ma 
respects  to  a  class  which  abounds  in  our  own 
England  States — hard-working,  sober,  shre 
pretty  well-informed,  and  thinking  people 
the  course  of  his  career  as  a  mason,  Hugh  forn 
the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  individual 
this  description,  of  whose  characters  "he  furnisl 
his  readers  with  a  lively  description.  Upon  c 
occasion,  when  employed  in  preparing  stone 
the  erection  of  a  house  on  the  West  coast  of  R( 
shire,  he  worked  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
Erasers,  whom  he  describes  as  "  an  ancient  i 
son,  remarkable  over  the  north  of  Scotland 


his  skill  as  an  operative,  and  who,  though  he  v 
now  turned  of  sixty,  was  still  able  to  build 
hew  considerable  more  than  the  youngest 
most  active  man  in  the  squad.  He  was  at  t 
time  the  only  survivor  of  three  brothers,  all 
sons,  and  all  not  merely  first-class  workmen, 
of  a  class  to  which,  at  least,  to  the  north  of 
Grampians,  only  they  themselves  belonged, 
very  considerably  in  advance  of  the  first.  A 
on  the  removal  of  the  second  of  the  three  broth 
to  the  south  of  Scotland,  it  was  found  that,  ami 
the  stone-cutlers  of  Glasgow,  David  Eraser  h 
relatively  the  same  place  that  he  had  done  amoH 
those  of  the  north.  I  have  been  told  by  Kenn 
Matheson — a  gentleman  well  known  as  a  mast 
builder  in  the  west  of  Scotland, — that  in  erects 
some  hanging  stairs  of  polished  stone,  ornamen 
in  front  and  at  the  outer  edge  by  the  coma 
fillet  and  torus,  his  ordinary  workman  used 
complete  for  him  their  one  step  apiece  per  di 
and  David  Eraser  his  three  steps,  finished  equa 
well.  It  may  seem  strange  how,  in  ordint 
sionc-cutling,  one  man  could  thus  perform 
work  of  three.  My  acquaintance  with  old  Jc 
Eraser  showed  me  how  very  much  the  ability 
pended  on  a  natural  faculty.  John's  stren 
had  never  been  above  the  average  of  that 
Scotchmen,  and  it  was  now  considerably  reduce 
nor  did  his  mallet  deal  more  or  heavier  bio 
than  that  of  the  common  workman.  He  h 
however,  an  extraordinary  power  of  conceiv 
of  the  finished  piece  of  work  as  lying  within 
rude  stone  from  which  it  was  his  business  to  A 
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nter  it ;  and  while  ordinary  slone-cutters  had  to 
repeat  and  re-repeat  their  lines  and  draughts,  and 
!|j  dad  in  this  way  virtually  to  give  to  their  work 
Il  several  surfaces  in  detail  ere  they  reached  the  true 
)ne,  old  John  cut  upon  the  true  figure  at  once, 
and  made  one  surface  serve  for  all.    In  huilding 
00  he  exercised  a  similar  power:  he  hammer- 
iressed  his  stones  with  fewer  strokes  than  other 
j^'orkmen,  and  in  fitting  the  interspaces  between 
tones  already  laid,  always  picked  out  from  the 
leap  at  his  feet  the  stone  that  exactly  fitted  the 
i)lace  ;  while  other  operatives  busied  themselves 
in  picking  up  stones  that  were  too  small  or  too 
arge;  or  if  they  set  themselves  to  reduce  the  too 
arge  ones,  reduced  them  too  little  or  too  much, 
land  had  to  fit  and  fit  again.    Whether  building 
3r  hewing,  John  never  seemed  in  a  hurry.  He 
lias  been  seen,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  working 
very  leisurely,  as  became  his  years,  on  the  one 
ide  of  a  wall,  and  two  stout  young  fellows  build 
ng  against  him  on  the  other  side, — toiling  appa 
rently  twice  harder  than  he,  but  the  old  man 
ilways  contriving  to  keep  a  little  ahead  of  them 

30th. 

"  David  Fraserl  never  saw  ;  but  as  a  hewer  he 
ivas  said- considerably  to  exceed  even  his  brother 
John.    On  learning  that  it  had  been  remarked 
imong  a  party  of  Edinburgh  masons,  that,  though 
regarded  as  the  first  of  Glasgow  slone-cutters,  he 
would  find  in  the  eastern  capital  at  least  his 
equals,  he  attired  himself  most  uncouthly  in  a 
long-tailed  coat  of  tartan  and  looking  to  the  life 
the  untamed,  untaught,  conceited  little  Celt,  he 
presented    himself  one  morning,  armed  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  a  Glasgow  builder, 
jbefore  the  foreman  of  an  Edinburgh  squad  of 
masons  engaged  upon  one  of  the  finer  buildings 
at  that  time  in  the  course  of  erection.    The  letter 
specified  neither  his  qualifications  nor  his  name  ; 
it  had  been  written  merely  to  secure  for  him  the 
necessary  employment,  and  the  necessary  em- 
ployment it  did  secure.    The  better  workmen  of 
the  party  were  engaged,  on  his  arrival,  in  hewing 
columns,  each  of  which  was  deemed  sufficient 
work  for  a  week  ;  and  David  was  asked,  some- 
what incredulously  by  the  foreman  if  he  could 
hew.    '  O  yes,  he  thought  he  could  hew.'    '  Could 
he  hew  such  columns  as  these?'     'O  yes,  he 
thought  he  could  hew  such  columns  as  these.' 
A  mass  of  stone  in  which  a  possible  column  lay 
hid,  was  accordingly  placed  before  David,  not 
under  cover  of  the  shed,  which  was  al ready  occu- 
I  pied  by  workmen,  but  agreeably  to  David's  own 
'^request,  directly  in  front  of  it,  where  he  might  be 
seen  by  all,  and  where  he  straightway  commenced 
a  most  extraordinary  course  of  antics.  Button- 
ing his  long-tailed  tartan  coat  fast  around  him, 
he  would  first  look  along  the  stone  from  the  one 
end  and  anon  from  the  other  and  then  examine  it 
in  front  and  rear;  or  quitting  it  altogether  for  the 
time  he  would  take  up  his  stand  beside  the  other 
workmen,  and  after  looking  at  them  with  great 
attention,  return  and  give  it  a  few  taps  with  the 
mallet,  in  a  style  evidently  imitative  of  theirs,  but 
monstrously  a  caricature.    The  shed  all  that  day 
resounded  with  roars  of  laughter ;  and  the  only 
thoroughly  grave  man  on  the  ground  was  he  who 
occasioned  the  mirth  of  all  the  others.  Next 
morning  David  again  buttoned  his  coat ;  but  he 
got  on  much  better  this  day  than  the  former :  he 
'Was  less  awkward  and  less  idle,  though  not  less 
observant  than  before ;   and  he  succeeded  ere 
evening  in  tracing  in  workmanlike  fashion,  a  few 
draughts  along  the  future  column.    He  was  evi- 
dently greatly  improving.     On  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  he  threw  off  his  coat ;  and  it  was 
/seen  that  though  by  no  means  in  a  hurry  he  was 
seriously  at  work.    There  were  no  more  jokes  or 


laughter;  and  it  was  whispered  in  the  evening 
that  the  strange  Highlander  had  made  astonish- 
ing progress  during  the  day.    By  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  day  he  had  made  up  for  his  two  days' 
trifling  and  was  abreast  of  the  other  workmen; 
before  night  he  was  far  ahead  of  them,  and  ere 
the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  when  they  had  still  ; 
full  day's  work  on  each  of  their  columns,  David's 
was  completed  in  a  style  that  defied  criticism 
and,  his  tartan  coat  again  buttoned  around  him 
he  sat  resting  himself'  beside  it.    The  foreman 
went  out  and  greeted  him.    '  Well,'  he  said,  '  you 
have  beaten   us  all:    you  certainly  ccm  hew 
'  Yes,'  said  David,  '  1  thought  I  could  hew  co- 
lumns.   Did  the  other  men  take  much  more  than 
a  week  to  learn  ?'    '  Come,  come,  David  Eraser,' 
replied  the  foreman,  '  we  all  guess  who  you  are  : 
you  have  had  your  joke  out;  and  now  I  suppose, 
we  must  give  you  your  week's  wages  and  let  you 
away.'    '  Yes,'  said  David,  '  work  waits  for  me 
in  Glasgow  ;  but  I  just  thought  it  might  be  well  to 
know  how  you  hewed  on  this  east  side  of  the 
country.'  " 


For  "The  Friend. 

FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

From  the  Diary  of  a  dear  young  Friend,  in  his 
twentieth  year,  1817.  Well  worthy  the  exam- 
ple and  serious  reflection  of  many  of  our  young 
Friends  of  the  present  day. 

"  Twelfth  mo,,  1817.    I  can  look  back  upon 
many  a  favoured  season,  many  an  availing  pray- 
er,— sometimes  a  single  sigh  after  that  which  was 
good, — sometimes  the  mental  eye  turned  inward 
during  a  few  spare  minutes  of  intermission  or 
leisure  from  the  hurry  of  business  when  in  my 
father's  employment;  sometimes  as  I  went  and 
returned  to  and  from  town,  but  especially  before 
dinner.    At  that  particular  time  I  secluded  myself 
for  a  short  season,  for  the  purpose  oP reading 
the  Scriptures,  or  more  commonly  for  silently 
seeking  the  Lord,  and  waiting  upon  Him  for  sup- 
port, strength,  sustenance,  or  whatever  He  saw 
needful  for  me;  *  *  and  it  has  been  memorable 
to  me  since,  when  I  was  engaged  in  the  business 
of  an  attorney's  office,  and  lived  at  lodgings  ; 
then  the  same  power,  as  I  was  concerned  to  keep 
close  to  it,  preserved  me  through  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  trials  that  were  strewed  in  my  path.  Oh, 
what  sweet  First-days  have  I  spent  at  a  disagree- 
able dull  lodging;  what  meetings  have  1  had  in 
the  middle  of  the  week,  when  1  gave  up  every- 
thing that  stood  in  my  way,  and  thus  procured 
liberty  to  attend  them.    What  sighs,  what  cries 
unto  the  Lord  in  secret  corners,  when  a  few 
minutes  could  be  spared  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle 
of  worldly  engagements  ; — when  walking  through 
the  noisy  crowded  streets,  what  songs  of  praise 
unto  the  Lord  God  of  all  tender  mercies,  who 
overshadowed  me  : — and  when  occasionally  an 
afternoon  was  allowed  me,  wherein  to  be  absent 
Irom  business,  what  sweet  contemplative  walks  in 
the  country  a  few  miles  out  of  town  1    How  shall  I 
end,  in  speaking  of  the  merciful  compassion  of 
Him,  who  regards  the  prayer  of  the  humble  un- 
der many  circumstances  which  I  have  not  men- 
tioned 1    When  we  are  enabled  to  say,  '  I  am 
thine,  do  with  me  what  thou  wilt,'  surely  we  may 
never  doubt  but  that  '  whosoever  calls  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved.'  *  *  How 
strongly  does  the  instance  of  faithful  Abraham 
come  to  my  mind  whilst  writing  these  lines ;  and 
I  am  encouraged  to  believe,  that  He  of  whom,  it 
is  said,  '  faithful  is  He  th.U  hath  called  you,  who 
also  will  do  it,'  even  the  Father  of  faithful  Abra- 
ham, whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works, 
will  be  near  to  the  very  least  of  His  contrite  little 


ones ;  even  those  who  feel  bowed  down,  and 
bruised,  and  buffetled.  He  knows  who  these  are, 
though  no  one  else  may  cast  an  eye  upon  them,  or 
esteem  or  regard  them.  What  a  sweet  savour, 
what  an  acceptable  incense  arises  from  the  hearts 
of  those  though  no  knee  be  bent,  or  mouth  opened. 
Surely  under  the  shadow  of  His  wings;  under 
the  blessing  of  the  strength  of  His  extended  arm, 
shall  these  go  forth  through  this  vast  howling 
wilderness;  the  floods  shall  be  divided  and  dried 
up  before  them,  and  the  parched  desert  shall  be- 
come a  fruitful  field. 

"  1818.  The  day  before  yesterday  I  com- 
pleted  my  twenty-first  year,  and  may  record,  with 
some  feeling,  that  my  breathing  in  secret  unto  the 
Lord  is,  that  tie  would  in  mercy  continue  near  to 
help  mo  in  time  of  need  ;  *  *  for  He  alone  who 
began  the  work,  can  safely  carry  it  on,  and  bring 
it  to  such  a  conclusion  as  will  redound  to  His 
own  praise. 

"  I  desire  greatly  not  to  be  led  away  and  en- 
snared,  by  coveting  or  looking  for  the  esteem  or 
notice  of  others,  even  of  religious  characters  :  I 
also  pray  in  my  heart,  that  I  may  be  preserved 
from  liking  to  hear  my  own  voice  and  tongue  in 
company  ;  and  from  the  least  approach  to  any- 
thing like  showing  off  even  good  qualities.  If  we 
are  in  a  right  state,  we  shall  forget  ourselves,  and 
not  esteem  those  things  as  our  own,  which  are 
wrought  in  us,  or  which  we  have  been  enabled 
rightly  to  do  or  say. 

"I  have  seen,  that  much  care  is  needful  not  to 
be  endeavouring  or  presuming  to  correct  the  views 
and  sentiments  of  others  by  our  own  strength,  and 
in  our  will  and  time:  I  see  danger  in  this  for  all, 
but  especially  for  young  people,  who  are  so  likely 
to  get  into  argument  and  much  talking.  There  is 
seldom  anything  gained  thereby;  but  the  way  to 
openness  and  conviction  is  much  blocked  up.  But 
after  patience  and  waiting,  and  much  uneasiness 
has  been  undergone,  lest  the  right  thing  should 
uffer,  and  after  not  a  little  exercise  of  mind  on 
account  of  the  person  who  may  hold  such  a  wrong 
sentiment,  I  have  known  a  word  spoken  in  season 
or  put  forth  in  meekness,  do  more  than  all  the 
limed  efforts  of  a  man's  own  will  and  strength. 
1819.  This  I  may  say,  and  leave  upon  re- 
cord, that  though  many  almost  indescribable  dif- 
ficulties and  presentations  of  evd  have  been  per- 
mitted 10  come  upon  me,  sometimes  like  a  mighty 
flood,  so  that  in  hours  of  extreme  weakness  and 
infirmity,  I  have  been  almost  ready  to  give  up 
the  fight  of  faith  ;  yet  to  this  day,  the  Lord  strong 
and  mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle,  has  been 
pleased  in  his  abundant  compassion  to  encamp 
around  me,  and  to  give  me  songs  of  deliverance, 
and  of  praise.  O!  young  man,  or  young  woman, 
to  whom  this  may  come,  who  art  seeking  the 
"  better  country,"  though  thou  be  weary  and 
heavy-leaden,  take  courage  1  there  is  a  staff,  and 
stay,  a  strength  and  succour  with  Him  who  is  the 
way  and  the  guide;  who  hath  gone  before,  and 
who  leadeth  on  His  little  ones  gently  and  sweetly, 
as  they  are  able  to  follow.  He  will  be  with  His, 
'  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  " 


Velocity  of  the  Wind. — Professor  Stoddart,  in  a 
lecture  recently  delivered  on  the  hurricane,  in  Knox 
county,  Ohio,  stated  that  in  one  town  a  grove  of 
oak  trees  was  almost  entirely  blown  down.  The 
trunk  of  one  of  these  trees  was  about  three  feet  in 
diameter.  Assuming,  however,  its  diameter  to  be 
but  two  and  a  half  feet,  a  force  of  147,000  pounds 
would  be  required  to  break  it.  The  surface  of  the 
tree  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wind  was  about 
1000  feet,  which  would  give  a  pressure  by  the  wind 
of  147  pounds  per  square  foot,  or  a  velocity  of 
not  less  than  171  miles  per  hour,  which  is  nearly 
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one-fourth  the  initial  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball. 
Allowing  the  height  of  the  hurricane,  or  whirlwind, 
to  have  been  sixty  feet,  the  whole  force  everted  at 
one  time  along  its  track  was  five  thousand  million 
pounds,  or  a  working  power  equal  to  more  than 
half  the  steam  power  of  the  globe. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

THOMAS  JANNEY, 

Cyoiitinued  from  |iage  349.) 

Although  Thomas  Janney  little  expected  to 
leave  his  bed  of  sickness  in  Hitchen,  yet,  in  the 
words  of  his  companion,  Griffith  Owen,  "  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  raise  him,  having  some  more 
service  for  him.  He  recovered  his  strength  and 
travelled  down  into  Cheshire  and  Lancashire. 
After  we  had  visited  the  meetings  in  those  parts, 
he  said  often  to  me,  '  I  am  clear,  I  am  clear  ol 
England.'  At  Warrington,  he  told  me  he  was 
not  well  in  body  and  would  go  to  a  relation's 
house  that  night.  From  thence  he  rode  to  the 
house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Hugh  Burgess, 
amongst  his  relations  where  he  formerly  lived," 
Here  his  health  declined  again,  but  he  was 
amongst  his  near  coimections,  and  had  his  sister 
to  wait  on  him.  He  thought  of  returning  to 
America  in  the  spring  of  1697,  but  he  did  not 
live  through  the  winter, 

Griffith  Owen,  who  was  engaged  in  prosecuting 
his  religious  labours  in  England,  had  to  leave 
him,  but  says  : — "  I  visited  him  sometimes,  and 
found  that  his  sickness  and  weakness  increased 
upon  him.  He  bore  it  with  much  patience  and 
contentedness,  and  although  his  outward  man 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  yet  his  inward  man 
was  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  desirous,  if  agreeable 
to  His  will,  to  be  removed  off  this  world  into  the 
rest  prepared  for  him.," 

Seeing  his  end  near,  his  sister  spoke  to  him 
about  his  family.  To  this  he  made  little  answer, 
his  heart  being  in  measure  weaned  from  all  its 
earthly  affections,  but  he  added,  "  If  it  be  the  will 
of  God,  that  I  be  taken  now,  I  am  well  content." 
He  died  in  much  quietness  the  llih  day  of  the 
Twelfth  month,  1696,  and  was  buried  on  the  15ih 
in  the  burying  place  of  the  meeting  where  he  had 
formerly  belonged.  At  the  time  of  his  burial,  his 
companion  says  :  "  A  great  many  Friends  and 
other  people  came,  and  Friends  had  a  good  sea- 
son. The  Lord's  power  was  over  all.  Oh,  the 
desire  and  cry  of  my  soul  is,  that  many  more  may 
come  to  walk  as  he  walked,  and  to  follow  his 
good  example.  The  remembrance  of  the  sa- 
voury life  by  which  he  was  governed,  is  sweet 
and  comfortable  to  me,  and  to  all  God's  people." 

He  was  aged  63  years,  and  had  been  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  41  years. 

The  memorial  of  the  Falls  Monthly  Meeting 
concerning  Thomas  Jannoy  closes  thus  : — "  Last 
of  all  he  had  drawings  to  Old  England  where  he 
finished  his  course.  Some  of  us  parted  very 
hardly  with  him,  in  much  brokenness  and  many 
tears.  Great  is  our  loss  of  him,  yet  his  gain 
is  greater.  Though  he  be  dead,  he  yet  liveih. 
Neither  can  he  bv,  forgotten.  The  memorial  of 
the  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance, though  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot, 
and  go  out  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  This  is  a 
comfort  to  us,  being  satisfied  that  this  our  dear 
Friend  hath  finished  his  testimony  in  faiilifulnoss, 
and  hath  laid  down  his  head  in  peace  wiih  the 
Lord  wiiom  he  served,  and  hath  received  his  in- 
heritance amongst  the  sanctified.  His  lot  and 
portion  is  witli  those  that  turn  many  to  righteous. 
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ness,  who  shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever, — 
and  who  sing  praises  to  Zion's  King;  praises, 
praises,  honour  and  glory  to  Him  that  sitleth  upon 
the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  forevermore." 

ROBERT  WARDELL, 

The  place  of  birth  of  this  Friend  I  cannot  find, 
but  he  was,  when  young,  at  Belturbet  in  Ireland, 
where  his  father  was  "  master  of  the  store,  there 
being  a  garrison  of  soldiers  there."  In  the  year 
1656,  William  Edmundson  says: — "We  had  a 
meeting  at  Belturbet,  and  the  Lord's  power  and 
presence  was  with  us  ;  but  the  prevost  of  the 
town  was  an  envious  man,  who  came  with  some 
rude  people,  broke  up  our  meeting,  and  took  us 
to  prison,  both  men  and  women.  We  were  all 
night  in  a  very  cold  place ;  the  women  were 
mightily  pinched  with  cold,  it  being  frost  and 
snow.  The  next  morning  he  set  all  the  other 
Friends  at  liberty  ;  but  me  he  put  in  the  stocks 
in  the  market-place,  and  people  gathered  about 
me,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  to  preach  the 
Truth  to  them,  which  they  heard  wiih  soberness, 
were  lender,  and  reflected  much  upon  the  Prevost 
for  abusing  nie." 

Amongst  the  lookers-on  was  Robert  Wardell. 
He  was  but  a  boy,  but  his  feeling  for  the  sufferer 
was  strong  enough  to  overbalance  his  prudence, 
and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  told  the 
Prevost :  "  He  had  set  a  belter  man  than  himself 
in  the  stocks  ;  and  there  was  a  time  when  such  as 
he  durst  not  have  meddled  with  William  Edmund- 
son."  The  Prevost  was  irritated  at  the  rebuke  of 
the  boy,  and  seizing  him  placed  him  in  the  stocks 
by  his  friend  William.  Robert's  father  threaten- 
ing the  Prevost  with  legal  penalties,  his  son  was 
released,  but  the  mind  of  the  youth  had  been 
awakened  by  what  he  had  heard  of  the  doctrines, 
and  seen  of  the  Christian  practices  of  the  sufferers 
that  day,  and  keeping  to  the  openings  of  Truth, 
he  became  convinced  of  Friends'  principles,  and 
in  due  time  was  anointed  and  qualified  to  preach 
them  to  others.  His  love  for  his  friend  VVilliam 
Edmundson  continued  through  life. 

In  the  year  1660,  Robert  Wardell,  now  grown 
to  man's  .estate,  was  arrested  at  a  meeting  at 
Caven,  with  five  others,  and  they  were  all  commit- 
ted to  prison,  where  they  were  kept  four  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  without  any  examination, 
or  any  proof  being  given  thai  they  had  broken 
any  law,  they  were  discharged,  part  of  the  clothing 
of  some  of  them  being  kept  under  pretence  of  fees. 

In  the  same  year,  or  perhaps  the  next,  distress 
was  made  on  his  goods,  as  well  as  other  Friends 
near  Cavan,  on  a  plea  of  prison  lees  due.  From 
Robert  Wardell  a  cow,  and  some  other  goods, 
were  distrained. 

Robert  Wardell  soon  removed  to  Sunderland, 
in  Durham,  and  laboured  abundantly  in  the  min- 
istry, visiting  Scotland,  Holland  and  parts  of 
Germany,  and  he  had,  we  are  told,  "an  extra- 
ordinary talent  as  to  discipline."  His  services 
were,  therefore,  highly  esteemed  amongst  his 
Friends, — tending  not  only  to  the  convincing  open 
opposers,  and  gathering  others  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  Truth,  but  also  in  building  up  and  confirming 
those  already  awakened. 

In  the  year  1693,  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  Ire- 
land, and  in  the  following  year,  made  preparation 
for  a  religious  visit  to  America.  Robert  Barrow 
having  a  similar  concern, — they,  with  the  unity 
and  concurrence  of  their  Friends,  in  the  Tenth 
month,  1694,  sailed  for  America. 

They  had  the  company  of  Samuel  Jennings 
and  Tiiomas  Ducliett  on  the  voyage,  who  having 
been  engaged  in  religious  service  in  England, 
were  now  returning  home  in  peace. 

On  reaching  America,  the  two  Roberts  very 


industriously  engaged  in  visiting  Friends,  and 
is  recorded  that  in  less  than  a  year  they  ha 
visited  nine  of  the  American  provinces,  and  a 
tended  328  meetings.  They  are  spoken  of  e 
ancient  in  several  of  the  records  relating  to  iherr 
and  yet  Robert  Wardell  could  not  have  been  i 
this  time  quite  sixty  years  old.  It  is  possible,  thi 
imprisonment  and  hard  usage  had  given  somt 
thing  of  the  appearance  and  feebleness  of  age  t 
them. 

After  holding  these  meetings  to  the  "comfo 
and  mutual  refreshment  in  the  Lord"  of  then 
selves  and  those  they  visited,  and  having  bee 
sustained  by  his  merciful  power  "  under  all  exei 
cises  which  they  met  withal,"  they,  towards  th 
close  of  1695,  lefi  the  continent  for  the  Island  ( 
Antigua.  After  having  much  service  in  the 
island  and  Bermuda,  they  took  passage  for  Ja 
maica  which  they  reached  the  fourth  of  SecoH' 
month,  1696.  They  were  both  indisposed  whe 
they  landed  in  Jamaica,  yet  did  not  on  that  ac 
count  lay  by  to  rest.  They  held  several  mee 
ings,  but  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  proved  to 
much  for  the  constitution  of  Robert  Wardell  t 
endure.  His  strength  rapidly  failed,  and  he  be 
came  seriously  ill.  He  said,  "I  have  been  sic 
many  times,  but  I  never  felt  myself  as  I  am  now 
therefore  I  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  me:  th 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done:  I  am  given  up,  and  ar 
content  with  the  Lord's  will." 

Addressing  the  woman  Friend  at  whose  hous 
he  lay  sick,  he  said: — "The  Lord  reward  the 
for  thy  tender  care  ;  it  makes  me  think  of  m 
dear  wife.  I  know  not  whether  I  may  ever  se 
her  more;  but,  however,  the  will  of  God  be  don( 
I  am  and  was  willing  to  be  contented  with  tl 
will  of  God,  whether  life  or  death,  before  I  cam 
hither ;  and  I  bless  God  I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 

With  the  peace  of  God  eminently  supportin 
and  consoling  him,  he  lay  waiting  for  his  en( 
yet  earnestly  concerned  for  the  best  welfare  < 
those  about  him  ; — exhorting  them  to  look  to  th 
careful  education  of  their  children,  and  to  th 
maintenance  of  proper  discipline  in  the  churcl 
His  decease  took  place  the  22nd  of  the  Sixl 
month. 


Ti-aclein  Insects. — Bugs  are  an  important  artici 
in  the  trade  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Their  wings  are  mad 
into  artificial  flowers,  and  some  of  the  more  bri 
liant  varieties  are  worn  as  ornaments  in  the  ladies 
hair.  One  man  manages  to  earn  his  living  b 
selling  insects  and  other  specimens  to  the  strangei 
who  visit  the  port.  He  keeps  twelve  slaves  con 
stantly  employed  in  finding  the  bugs,  serpents,  an 
shells  which  are  most  in  demand.  The  neares 
approach  to  his  business  which  we  can  rernembe 
is  that  of  the  trade  in  fire  flies  at  Havana  ;  the  ir 
sect  being  caught,  and  carefully  fed  on  the  suga 
cane,  is  used  as  an  ornament  lor  ladies'  dresses 
Being  twice  the  size  of  the  American  fire  fly,  it  i 
very  brilliant  at  night.  The  Creoles  catch  ther 
on  the  plantations,  and  sell  them  to  the  city  belles 
some  of  whom  carry  them  in  tiny  silver  cage 
attached  to  their  bracelets.  They  make  a  fine  dis 
play  by  lamplight. 

Conversio7is  to  Moliamincdanism. — The  Bisho 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  mentions  one  truly  as 
lounding  fact — that  some  English  emigrants  hnvi 
actually  been  converted  to  Mohammedanism  b; 
certain  Malay  settlers. 

Abiiut  300,000  feet  of  the  best  white  pine  plan! 
are  annually  sold  by  the  lumber  merchants  of  Nev 
Haven,  Ct,,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Americal 
friction  matches  in  the  immediate  vicinity. — D 
News, 
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Selected. 

The  following  touching  effusion  was  wrillen  by 
'Fanny  Forresler  while  at  Maultnain  the  mis- 
isionary  station  in  India,  at  which  she  had  been 
left  by  her  dying  husband,  Dr.  Judson,  when  he 
embarked  on  a  nearly  hopeless  voyage  for  health. 
[At  the  date  of  this  poem  he  had  been  four  months 
dead,  although  it  was  ten  days  before  the  sad 
news  was  communicated  to  her." 

SWEET  MOTHER. 
The  wild  south-west  monsoon  has  risen, 

With  broad,  gray  wings  of  gloom, 
While  here,  from  out  my  dreary  prison, 
I  look  as  from  a  tomb — Alas  1 
My  heart  another  tomb. 

Upon  the  low  thatched  roof,  the  rain 

With  ceaseless  patter  falls  ; 
My  choicest  treasures  bear  its  stains  ; 

Mould  gathers  on  the  walls  ; — would  heaven 
'Tvvere  only  on  the  walls  I 

Sweet  mother,  I  am  here  alone, 

In  sorrow  and  in  pain  ; 
The  sunshine  from  my  heart  has  flown ; 
It  feels  the  driving  rain — Ah,  me  I 
The  chill,  and  mould,  and  rain. 

Four  laggard  months  have  wheeled  their  round. 

Since  love  upon  it  smiled, 
And  everything  of  earth  has  frowned 
On  thy  poor  stricken  child,  sweet  friend. 
Thy  weary,  suffering  child. 

I 'd  watched  my  loved  one  night  and  day, 

Scarce  breathing  when  he  slept, 
And  as  my  hopes  were  swept  away, 
I 'd  in  his  bosom  wept — -Ah,  me  ! 
How  had  I  prayed  and  wept  1 

And  when  they  bore  him  to  the  ship, 

I  saw  the  white  sails  spread  ; 
I  kissed  his  speechless,  quivering  lip, 
And  left  him  on  his  bed — Alas  1 
It  seemed  a  coffin-bed. 

When  from  my  gentle  sister's  tomb, 

Long  since,  in  tears,  we  came, 
Thou  saidst,  "  How  desolate  each  room  !" 
Well,  mine  were  just  the  same  that  day — 
The  very,  very  same. 

Then,  mother,  little  Charley  came. 

Our  beautiful,  fair  boy. 
With  my  own  father's  cherished  name  : 
But  oh  !  he  brought  no  joy — my  child 
Brought  mourning,  and  no  joy. 

His  little  grave  I  cannot  see, 

Thgugh  weary  months  have  sped 
Since  pitying  lips  bent  over  me, 

And  whispered,  "  He  is  dead!" — Mother  I 
'Tis  dreadful  to  be  deadl 

I  do  not  mean  for  one  like  me — 
So  weary,  worn,  and  weak — 
Death's  shadowy  paleness  seems  to  be 
E'en  now  upon  my  cheek — -his  seal, 
On  form,  and  brow,  and  cheek. 

But  for  a  bright-winged  bird  like  him, 

To  hush  his  joyous  song. 
And  prisoned  in  a  coffin  dim. 

Join  Death's  pale  phantom  throng — my  boy 
To  join  that  grizzly  throng  1 

Oh,  mother,  I  can  scarcely  bear 

To  think  of  this  to-day  I 
It  was  so  exquisitely  fair. 

That  little  form  of  clay — my  heart 
Still  lingers  by  his  clay. 

And  when  for  one  loved  far,  far  more, 

Come  thickly  gathering  tears, 
My  star  of  faith  is  clouded  o'er, 

I  sink  beneath  my  fears,  sweet  friend, 
My  heavy  weight  of  fears. 

Oh,  but  to  feel  thy  fond  arms  twine 

Around  me  once  again  ! 
It  almost  seems  those  lips  of  thine 

Might  kiss  away  the  pain — might  soothe 
This  dull,  cold,  heavy  pain. 

But,  gentle  mother,  through  life's  storms, 

I  may  not  lean  on  thee. 
For  helpless,  cowering  little  forms 
Cling  trustingly  to  me — poor  babes  I 
To  have  no  guide  but  me. 


With  weary  foot,  and  broken  wing, 

With  bleeding  heart  and  sore. 
Thy  dove  looks  backwards  sorrowing. 

But  seeks  the  ark  no  more — thy  breast 

Seeks  never,  never  more. 

Sweet  mother,  for  thy  wanderer  pray, 
That  loftier  faith  be  given  ; 

Her  broken  reeds  all  swept  away. 

That  she  may  lean  on  heaven — her  heart 
Grow  strong  in  Christ  and  heaven. 

Once,  when  young  Hope's  fresh  morning  dew 

Lay  sparkling  on  my  breast. 
My  bounding  heart  thought  but  to  do, 

To  work  at  heaven's  behest — my  pains 

Come  at  the  same  behest ! 

All  fearfully,  all  tearfully — 

Alone  and  sorrowing, 
My  dim  eye  lifted  to  the  sky, 

Fast  to  the  cross  I  cling — Oh 

To  thy  dear  cross  I  cling. 

Maulmain,  August  Y,  1850. 
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THE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT. 

St.  Pieree. 
One  day  in  summer,  while  I  was  busied  in  the 
arrangement  of  some  observations  which  1  had 
made  respecting  the  harmonies  discoverable  in 
this  globe  of  ours,  I  perceived,  on  a  strawberry 
plant  which  had  been  accidentally  placed  in  my 
window,  some  small  winged  insects,  so  very  beau- 
tiful that  I  took  a  fancy  to  describe  them.  Ne.xt 
day  a  different  sort  appeared,  which  I  proceeded 
likewise  to  describe.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks 
no  less  than  thirty-seven  species,  totally  distinct, 
had  visited  my  strawberry  plant  :  at  length  they 
came  in  such  crowds,  and  presented  such  variety, 
that  I  was  constrained  to  relinquish  this  study, 
though  highly  amusing,  for  want  of  leisure,  and, 
10  acknowledge  the  truth,  for  want  of  expres- 
sion. 

The  insects  which  I  had  observed  were  all  dis- 
tinguishable from  each  other  by  their  colours, 
their  forms,  and  their  motions.  Some  of  them 
shone  like  gold,  others  were  of  the  colour  of  sil- 
ver and  of  brass;  some  were  spotted,  some  stri- 
ped; they  were  blue,  green,  brown,  chestnut- 
coloured.  The  heads  of  some  were  rounded 
like  a  turban,  those  of  others  were  drawn  out 
into  the  figure  of  a  cone.  Here  it  was  dark 
as  a  tuft  of  black  velvet,  there  it  sparkled  like  a 
ruby. 

There  was  not  less  diversity  in  their  wings. 
In'some  they  were  long  and  brilliant,  like  trans- 
parent plates  of  mother-of-pearl  ;  in  others,  short 
and  broad,  resembling  net-work  of  the  finest 
gauze.  Each  had  his  particular  manner  of  dis- 
posing and  managing  his  wings.  Some  disposed 
theirs  perpendicularly  ;  others  horizontally  ;  and 
they  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  displaying  them. 
Some  few  spirally,  alter  the  manner  of  butterflies; 
others  sprang  into  the  air,  directing  their  flight  in 
opposition  to  the  wind,  by  a  mechanism  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  a  paper-kite,  which,  in  rising, 
forms,  with  the  axis  of  the  wind,  an  angle  I  think 
of  twenty-two  degrees  and  a  half. 

Some  alighted  on  the  plant  to  deposit  their 
eggs ;  others,  merely  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  sun.  But  the  greatest  part  paid  this  visit  from 
reasons  totally  unknown  to  me ;  for  some  went 
and  came  in  an  incessant  motion,  while  others 
moved  only  the  hinder  part  of  their  body.  A 
great  many  of  them  remained  entirely  motionless, 
and  were  like  me,  perhaps,  employed  in  making 
observations. 

I  scorned  to  pay  any  attention  as  being  suffi- 
ciently known,  to  all  the  other  tribes  of  insects 
which  my  strawberry  plant  had  attracted  ;  such 
as  the  snail  which  nestles  under  the  leaves  ;  the 
butterfly  which  flutters  around  ;  the  beetle  which 


digs  about  its  roots;  the  small  worm  which  con- 
trives to  live  in  the  parenchyme,  that  is,  in  the 
mere  thickness  of  a  leaf;  the  wasp  and  honey-bee 
which  hum  around  the  blossoms;  the  gnat  which 
sucks  the  juices  of  the  stem  ;  the  ant  which  licks 
up  the  gnat;  and,  to  make  no  longer  an  enume- 
ration, the  spider,  which,  in  order  to  find  a  prey 
in  these,  one  after  another,  distends  his  snares 
over  the  whole  vicinity. 

However  minute  these  objects  may  be,  they 
surely  merited  my  attention  as  nature  deemed 
them  not  unworthy  of  hers.  Could  1  refuse  them 
a  place  in  my  general  history,  when  she  had 
given  them  one  in  the  system  of  the  universe? 
For  a  still  stronger  reason,  had  I  written  the  his- 
tory of  my  strawberry  plant,  I  must  have  given 
some  account  of  ihe  insects  attached  to  it.  Plants 
are  the  habitation  of  insects  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  give  the  history  of  a  city,  without  saying  some- 
thing of  its  inhabitants. 

Besides,  my  strawberry  plant  was  not  in  its 
natural  situation,  in  the  open  country,  on  the 
border  of  a  wood,  or  by  the  brink  of  a  rivulet, 
where  it  could  have  been  frequented  by  many 
other  species  of  living  creatures.  It  was  confined 
to  an  earthen  pot,  amidst  the  smoke  of  Paris.  I 
observed  it  only  at  vacant  moments.  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  insects  which  visited  it  during  the 
course  of  the  day  ;  still  less  of  those  which  might 
come  only  in  the  night,  attracted  by  simple  ema- 
nations, or  perhaps  by  a  phosphoric  light,  which 
escapes  our  senses.  1  was  totally  ignorant  of  the 
various  species  which  might  frequent  it  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  of  the  endless  other  rela- 
lions  which  it  might  have  with  reptiles,  with  am- 
phibious animals,  fishes,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and, 
above  all,  with  man,  who  undervalues  everything 
which  he  cannot  convert  to  his  own  use. 

But  it  was  not  sufficient  to  observe  it  from  the 
heights  of  my  greatness,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, for  in  this  case  my  knowledge  would  have 
been  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  one  of  the  insects 
who  made  it  their  habitation.  Not  one  of  them 
on  examining  it  with  his  liitle  spherical  eyes,  but 
must  have  distinguished  an  infinite  variety  of  ob- 
jects, which  I  could  not  perceive  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  microscope,  and  alter  much  laborious 
research.  Nay,  their  eyes  are  inconceivably  su- 
perior even  to  this  instrument ;  for  it  shows  us 
the  objects  only  which  are  in  its  focus,  that  is,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  lines  ;  whereas  they  perceive, 
by  a  mechanism  of  which  we  have  no  conception, 
those  which  are  near  and  those  which  are  far  off. 
Their  eyes,  therelbre,  are  at  once  microscopes 
and  telescopes.  Besides,  by  their  circular  dispo- 
sition  round  the  head,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
viewing  the  whole  circuit  of  the  heavens  at  the 
same  instant,  while  those  of  the  best  astronomer 
can  take  in,  at  most,  but  the  half.  My  winged 
insects,  accordingly,  must  discern  in  the  straw- 
berry plant,  at  a  simple  glance,  an  arrangement 
and  combination  of  parts,  which,  assisted  by  the 
microscope,  I  can  observe  only  separate  from 
each  other,  and  in  succession. 

On  examining  the  leaves  of  this  vegetable,  with 
the  aid  of  a  lens  which  had  but  a  small  magnify- 
ing power,  I  found  them  divided  into  compart- 
ments, hedged  around  with  bristles,  separated  by 
canals,  and  strewed  with  glands.  These  com- 
partments appeared  to  me  similar  to  large  verdant 
inclosures,  their  bristles  to  vegetables  of  a  parti- 
cular order;  of  which  some  were  upright,  some 
inclined,  some  forked,  some  hollowed  into  tubes, 
from  Ihe  extremity  of  which  a  fluid  distilled  ;  and 
their  canals,  as  well  as  their  glands,  seemed  full 
of  a  brilliant  liquor.  In  plants  of  a  different 
species  these  bristles  and  these  canals  exhibit 
forms,  colours,  and  fluids,  entirely  different.  There 
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are  even  glands,  which  resemble  basins,  round, 
square,  or  radiated. 

(To  be  concludedO 


For  "  The  Friend." 

TRAINING  CHILDREN. 

Parents  who  give  their  children  a  good  educa- 
tion, do  well ;  for  a  good  education  extends  one's 
opportunity  of  usefulness  in  the  world,  and  opens 
many  avenues  for  respectable  or  profitable  call- 
ings that  are  closed  to  those  who  are  wanting  in 
this  respect.  But  a'n  education  cannot  be  a  good 
one  where  moral  and  religious  training  are  neg- 
lected. Knowledge  gives  power  and  influence, 
and  if  these  are  not  misapplied,  they  may  become 
instruments  of  much  harm.  Behold  our  halls  of 
legislation;  occupied,  generally,  by  men  who 
have  been  instructed  in  our  highest  schools  of  lite- 
rature, and  yet  how  deficient  do  we  see  them  in 
the  very  first  elements  of  true  wisdom — how  wil- 
ful, how  reckless,  how  vain  and  ambitious — how 
blind  to  consequences,  to  the  future;  how  slow  to 
profit  by  the  past  I  And  why?  may  we  not  learn 
something  from  the  reflection  that  many  of  them 
have  been  nursed  by  slaves? — have  been  taught 
to  rule,  but  not  to  obey — their  evil  propensities 
pampered  and  their  wills  rarely  crossed.  And 
has  not  the  same  course  been  pursued,  and 
the  same  effect  followed  where  there  have  been  no 
slaves  employed  ? 

What  will  it  avail  to  "sow  among  thorns," 
where  there  has  been  no  discipline  to  subject  the 
will,  and  thus,  to  lay  the  foundation  in  humility 
and  a  reverence  for  sacred  things — very  many  ol 
the  children  of  this  republic  are  sadly  deficient 
in  these  things — and  all  of  thoseof  our  own  Society 
cannot  claim  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
There  is  too  much  wilfulness — too  little  respect  and 
deference  for  age  and  experience  and  authority. 

Let  us  then  begin  at  ihe  root ; — "  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go," — in  the  way  of 
the  cross  to  his  own  will,  when  that  will  is  oppos- 
ed to  reason  and  religion;  and  as  it  is  some  time 
before  reason  begins  to  operate,  and  still  longer 
that  the  youthful  passions  are  blinding  and  impe- 
tuous, how  needful  that  the  will  of  the  interested 
and  affectionate  parent  should  govern.  Let  not 
the  order  be  reversed.  Let  it  never  become  a 
habit  for  the  child  to  rule  and  for  the  parent  to 
yield,  for  in  this  way  the  child  will  become  strong 
in  his  waywardness,  the  parent  weak,  and  autho- 
rity be  lost — and  let  it  not  be  supposed  we  are 
pleading  for  rigorous  discipline — this  will  rarely 
become  needful  il'  timely  care  is  taken  to  supersede 
it — a  gentle  Ibrce  will  remove  the  bud,  which, 
suffered  to  grow  and  harden,  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
will  require  the  sharp  knife  or  the  harsh  saw  to 
remove.  What  mind  inured  to  Christian  dis- 
cipline does  not  find  that  many  of  our  severest 
conflicts  arc  needed  and  dispensed  to  induce  a 
submission  of  will  that  had  not  been  sufiiciently 
subdued  in  early  youth. 


Adulteration  of  Vinrgar,  Milk,  &c. 

A  large  meeting  was  held  a  short  time  since  in 
London,  M.  Scholefield,  M.  P.,  in  the  chair,  to 
discuss  the  adulterations  in  foods,  drinks,  &c., 
practised  by  dijalers  on  the  people. 

J.  Postgage,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  nt  Syden- 
ham College,  Birmingham,  presented  a  statement, 
from  which  we  quote  the  lollowiog  curious  pas- 
sage : 

"  Much  of  the  malt  vinegar  I  have  met  with  is 
_ little  less  than  oil  of  viiriol  diluted  with  water, 
coloured  with  burnt  sugar,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  the  real  article  added  to  give  it  the  proper 
odour.    A  solution  of  the  chloride  of  barium  soon 
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detects  the  acid.  Even  in  Stilton  cheese,  for 
which  I  paid  the  best  price,  calcareous  nodules  of 
carbonate  of  lime  have  been  detected.  Cream  of 
tartar  is  an  article  of  common  consumption  in  the 
summer  months,  under  the  form  of  lemonade, 
ginger-beer,  and  other  cooling  beverages.  I  have 
examined  recently  a  sample  which  contained  three 
parts  of  alum  in  four,  and  the  druggist  was  obliged 
to  mix  it  with  a  better  article  to  make  it  saleable. 
The  price  paid  percwt.was£5  ;  alum  is  only  10s. 
per  cwt.,  consequently  the  person  alluded  to  has 
been  defrauded  to  the  extent  of  £3  7s.  Qd.  This 
cream  of  tartar,  or  rather  tartar  cream,  will,  I 
dare  say,  be  shortly  sold  and  consumed  in  Bir- 
mingham, under  the  characteristic  cognomen  of 
pop  1  With  what  effects  ?  Spirits  of  sweet  nitre 
and  spirits  of  sal  volatile  are  both  sold  much  di- 
luted with  water — the  former  ofien  contains  aqua- 
fortis, and  thus  a  mild  and  useful  medicine  is  ren- 
dered  irritating  and  injurious  ;  the  latter  in  one  case 
lately  produced  indirectly  serious  consequences. 

"  Within  a  mile  of  the  centre  of  this  midland 
seat  of  intelligence,  in  a  back  street  with  a  very 
aristocratic  name,  resides,  or  did  reside,  a  milk- 
man, celebrated  for  the  thickness  and  richness  of 
his  cream.  He  was  thought  to  have  rare  cows. 
His  name  was  up,  and  he  drove  a  roaring  trade. 
His  cream  consisted  of  very  finely  prepared 
chalk,  and  a  modicum  of  cow  cream,  to  which  a 
rich  butter  tint  was  given  by  turmeric.  The  real 
cream  he  churned.  My  informant  is  the  drug- 
gist who  regularly  sold  him  these  articles." 

DARK  DAYS. 

In  the  year  358,  before  the  earthquake  of  Nico- 
media,  the  darkness  was  very  dense  from  two  to 
three  hours.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  there  was  obscu- 
rity from  early  dawn  to  noon.  The  stars  were 
visible,  and  its  duration  precludes  the  idea  of  a 
solar  eclipse.  At  the  return  of  light,  the  sun  ap- 
peared first  in  a  crescent  form,  then  half  its  lace 
was  seen,  and  was  gradually  restored  to  its  whole 
visible  disc.  In  409,  the  stars  were  seen  by  day 
at  Rome.  About  536,  the  sun  was  obscured  for 
14  months,  so  that  very  little  of  his  light  was 
seen.  In  567,  such  darkness  prevailed  from  3 
p.  M.,  till  night,  that  nothing  could  be  seen.  In 
626,  half  the  sun's  disk  was  obscured  for  eight 
months.  In  733,  he  was  again  darkened,  and 
people  were  generally  terrified.  In  934,  Portugal 
was  in  darkness  for  two  months,  the  sun  having 
lost  its  brightness.  The  heavens  were  then  open-' 
ed  in  fissures  by  strong  flashes  of  lightning,  when 
there  was  suddenly  bright  sunlight,  September 
21,  1091,  the  sun  was  darkened  for  three  hours. 
February  28,  1206,  for  six  hours  complete  dark- 
ness turned  the  day  into  night.  In  1241,  on 
Michaelmas  day,  the  stars  were  visible  at  3  r.  M. 
In  1547,  April  23-25,  three  days,  the  sun  was 
so  obscured  that  many  stars  were  visible  at  once. 
Thus  says  Humboldt  in  Cosmos. 

If  we  come  almost  to  our  own  time,  to  May  19, 
1790,  history  and  tradition  assort  the  occurrence 
of  a  remarkable  day  prevailing  over  New  Eng- 
land, at  least,  and  considerably  m  some  other 
places.  It  came  on  between  10  and  11a.  m., 
and  continued  until  midnight,  growing  gradually 
darker  and  darker,  even  till  11  at  night.  Candles 
and  lamps  were  lighted  for  the  people  to  see  to 
dine  and  to  perlbrm  work  about  the  house. 
These  became  requisite  before  12  o'clock,  m.  In 
the  evening,  so  dense  was  it,  that  farmers  could 
scarcely,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  grope 
their  way  to  the  barn  to  lake  care  of  the  cattle. 
The  birds  retired  to  their  roosts  at  11a.  m.,  and 
the  day  was  converted  into  night. — North  Amer. 


illii 

The  Turkish  Slave  Trade. 
This  traffic  is  carried  on  only  among  the  We  jjia 
tern  fribes  of  the  Caucasus  mountains,  and  tl|  lore 
fair  Circassian  maidens  look  forward  with  deligl  pio 
to  the  hour  when  they  shall  be  sold  by  the  j  ik 
parents  to  the  Turkish  traders,  and  for  the  desire  jofs 
end  brave  the  miseries  of  the  Black  Sea  passag  ilii) 
with  pleasure.  The  Russians  objected  to  thi  asir 
slave  trade,  inasmuch  as  it  afforded  supplies  c  \\« 
gunpowder  and  other  important  articles  to  thei  ijijei 
enemies,  the  warlike  Circassians;  and  when,?  pa 
the  lime  of  the  Adrianople  treaty,  they  obtaine  jol, 
the  Western  Caucasus,  they  established  a  line  c  Kad 
forts  along  the  shore  to  prevent  the  trade.  A  fev  Jiy, 
years  since,  however,  Russia  withdrew,  in  effecl  irJe 
her  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade,  by  declarinj  pi 
that  though  Turkish  vessels  might  come  to  Anap<  nj 
and  buy  as  many  young  Circassians  as  the;  jfe 
pleased,  the  slaves  must  all  be  entered  as  Russiai  jj 
subjects  travelling  to  Trebizonde  or  Constantin  [jsl 
opie,  and  provided  with  Russian  passorts.  Bj  use 
this  shrewd  policy  the  slaves  liavea  right  to  clairr  (ed 
the  protection  of  the  Russian  Ambassadors  an(|  [ei 
Consuls  in  Turkey,  and  thus  all  such  Circassians  (, 
who  may  be  raised  to  high  offices  of  state  in  Tur  ie( 
key  will  be  led  to  regard  Russia  as  their  natura  mi 
protector.  b 
g   lei 

THE  MODEL  UODSEKEEPER.  "P| 

|iri 

I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  there  is  one  juj 
department  of  labour,  both  in  the  city  and  in  th(  ^^\^ 
country,  which  woman  seems  disposed  to  aban 
don,  but  which,  for  herown  honour  and  the  progress  ,j„ 
of  civilization,  she  ought  to  fill.    The  topic  is  <[ 
homely,  but  whatever  pertains  to  home  should  be 
delightful.  Every  woman  should  be  a  good  house,  (f. 
keeper.     A  well   ordered   house  is  worthy  th(  j,f 
dignify  of  being  compared  to  a  well  ordered  State, 
But  for  perfect  housekeeping,  as  for  perfect  gen- 
eralship, one  must  have  seen  service  in  all  the 
subordinate  ranks.    In  the  jiresent  stale  of  societ) 
we  need  not  go  far  to  find  many  a  man  who  woulc 
give  all  the  waltzes  and  polkas  that  a  matrician 
genius  ever  invented,  and  throw  all  the  new-fan- 
gled flourishes  upon  piano  and  guitar  into  the 
bargain,  for  healthful  breakfasts,  and  for  dinners 
somewhere  within  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  of 
the  appointed  hour.    There  are  no  points  in  our 
"Psalm  of  Life"  where  duty  requires  of  a  man's 
stomach  that  it  should,  as  Longfellow  says, 

"  Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait." 

or  that  it  should  first  wait  and  then  travail.  No 
higher  respect  is  due  to  the  greatest  inventor  or 
discoverer  than  to  the  woman  who  has  mastered 
the  philosophy  of  Domestic  Economy,  and  who 
works  the  machinery  of  her  household  with  astro- 
nomical order,  precision  and  silence.  In  such  a 
house  even  inanimate  things  seem  to  be  endued 
with  diligence,  and  to  tell  the  force  of  the  ex- 
ample. "  The  stork  in  Ihe  heavens,"  says  the 
prophet,  "  knoweth  her  appointed  time,  and  the 
turtle,  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe  the 
time  of  iheir  coming."  And  so  it  is,  in  such  a 
house,  with  all  the  turkeys,  ducks,  and  sirloins, 
they  know  and  observe  the  time  of  their  coming; 
while  all  unseemly  vessels  of  pantry  or  scullery, 
as  soon  as  their  work  is  done  ;  like  Job's  beasts, 
"go  into  their  dens  and  remain  in  their  places." 
Such  a  housekeeper  elevates  the  drudgery  of 
cooking  into  the  dignity  of  a  science.  Her  kit- 
chen is  a  laboratory,  and  she  a  learned  professor. 
Her  culinary  processes  of  compounding,  baking, 
roasting,  are  science  apj)lied  to  the  arts — to 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  arts,  that  of  health- 
making,  strength-begetting,  and  longevity.  In  all 
her  condiments  and  preserves,  she  gives  lessons 
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n  tlierapeutics  ;  and  the  provocatives  and  relishes 
"or  which  ruder  worknnen  exhaust  Araby  and 
Indian  Archipelagoes,  she  finds  in  fresher  and 
i.Tiore  delicious  sweets  and  savors  of  nature's  indi- 
genous concocting.  Hence  in  her  household  there 
Is  no  dyspepsy,  but  always  eupepsy.  Slops, 
pops,  and  unctuousness,  she  holds  to  be  an  innmo- 
irality,  as  they  truly  are.  Thus  the  swinish 
ijasirononiy  of  the  common  table  is  changed  into 
iHygiene  ;  and  the  gross  sensations  of  animal 
ippetite  are  refined  into  emotions  of  fitness,  ele- 
gance, and  happy  companionship.  Under  her 
roof,  serene  sleep  chases  away  nightmares  and 
headaches,  which  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of  every 
{fifty,  are  caused  by  vile  concoctions  from  the 
arder;  and  the  forgeries  of  salaeratus  never  tor- 
ment her  family  ;  but  her  children  have  heart- 
love  instead  of  heart-burns;  frolics  in  lieu  of 
olics ;  clean  bills  of  health  for  druggist's  bills; 
and  benevolence  towards  all  mankind  instead  of 
wishing  all  the  doctors  in  the  Red  Sea.  She  puts 
to  scorn  the  idea  that  ihe  cultivator  of  the  soil 
beeds  knowledge  in  order  to  turn  the  sunshine, 
'the  rain,  and  other  elements  into  productions  for 
"iDur  cellars  and  our  store-rooms  ;  but  that  when 
we  come  to  the  far  more  difficult  and  delicate 
transmutation,  and  those  very  productions  are 
themselves  to  be  turned  into  vital  tissues — into 
the  beating  heart,  into  brain,  retina,  and  all  the 
papillae  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell  ;  aye,  into  vital 
spirits  too,  buoyancy,  glee  and  spontaneous  hap- 
piness, which  are  the  token  and  effluence  of 
healih;  the  process  may  be  presided  over  by  any 
gnorant  slave  of  the  South,  or  "  hanimal"  just 
caught  from  an  emigrant  ship. 

The  husband  of  such  a  wife  enjoys,  in  one 
respect,  the  security  of  a  hereafter,  even  in  this 
life;  for  he  lives  where  moth  and  dust  do  not 
corrupt.  Every  article  in  his  wardrobe  knows 
that  it  is  on  its  good  behaviour.  .  His  linen  never 
tlares  to  be  without  a  button.  No  seam  ever  ven- 
tures likes  some  passionate  men  "to  rip  out;" 
because  it  knows  the  instantaneous  penalty  of 
having  its  lips  sewed  up.  How  greatly  do  such 
households  promote  good  humour,  and  all  the 
social  and  domestic  virtues,  and  how  immensely 
do  they  lessen  the  labours  of  the  Society  against 
profane  swearing  ! — Epis,  Recorder. 


HURTFUL  INSECTS. 
If  you  would  preserve  your  fruits,  protect  the 
birds.    If  you  would  save  your  crops,  you  must 
study  the  insects  that  damage  the  farmer.  Read 

El  the  Working  Farmer  for  January  the  report  of 
r.  Harris  upon  the  Rose  Bug,  with  its  slender 
uody,  tapering  before  and  behind,  covered  with 
ashen  yellow  down,  equipped  with  pale  red  long 
legs — one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  the  nursery 
and  garden.  It  does  not  confine  its  ravages  to 
the  rose,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  but  attacks 
the  grape-vine  in  myriads  ;  and  apple,  plum  and 
cherry  trees  have  not  been  spared.  Other  trees, 
and  even  the  grass,  have  been  devoured  some- 
times by  this  indiscriminate  feeder,  that  has  its 
[preference,  but  yet  will  not  allow  a  fastidious 
Isqueamishness  to  deprive  him  of  a  dinner. 

Birds  eat  them  in  great  numbers,  and  barn-door 
ifovvls  are  fond  of  making  a  repast  upon  them,  as 
lalso  moles,  insects  and  other  animals.  If  insects 
did  not  destroy  each  other,  all  other  living  things 
might  fall  belbre  them,  and  finally  not  an  animal 
or  plant  be  left  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Plant  Lice  love  company,  and  so  cluster  to- 
gether in  great  numbers  on  the  limbs  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  They  exude  a  sweet  liquor  or  sap  ex- 
tracted from  vegetation,  of  which  ants  are  very 
fond,  and  the  latter  are  often  observed  to  be  ex- 


ceedingly active  in  ascending  and  descending 
plants,  which  afier  a  while  appear  unhealthy.  The 
disease  from  which  they  suffer  is  attributed  by 
many  to  these  ants,  but  they  are  perfectly  inno- 
cent, and  never  injure  trees  at  all.  The  indus- 
trious creatures  are  only  visiting  their  friends, 
these  plant-lice,  sometimes  called  aphides,  in  or- 
der to  milk  them.  They  are,  in  truth,  the  milch 
cows  of  the  ants,  who  treat  them  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  which  seems  to  be  reciprocated  by  the 
lice ;  for  they  will  dispense  their  favours  with 
apparent  pleasure  by  squeezing  out  drop  alter 
drop  of  the  precious  liquor  on  purpose  to  gratify 
the  sensual  drinkers,  standing  round  in  a  circle  to 
imbibe  it. 

In  the  autumn  the  ants  even  remove  the  plant 
lice  from  their  summer  dwellings  upon  the  branches 
of  shrubbery,  flowers  and  trees  to  their  own  more 
comfortable  and  less  exposed  domicils  in  the 
ground,  where  they  take  care  of  them  as  kindly 
as  they  do  of  their  own  offspring,  in  return  for 
which,  ihey  draw  from  them  much  of  their  own 
nourishment.  Thus  affectionate  is  the  relation 
between  the  ant  and  plant  louse.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  do  much  damage  to  plants,  upon 
which  they  feed  in  vast  numbers,  causing  them 
to  pine  and  decay.  If  no  friendly  ants  relieve 
them  of  the  superabundance  of  their  juices,  they 
will  overflow  upon  the  limbs  and  foliage,  or  be 
ejected  and  fall  in  showers  around  them.  This 
substance  is  sometimes  called  honey -dew ;  but 
there  is  another  of  the  same  name,  which  consists 
of  sap  oozing  from  leaves. 

Another  class  of  insects  is  called  Hymenoptera, 
comprehending  bees,  wasps,  ants,  ichneumon  flies, 
together  with  many  other  insects.  "  Go  abroad 
in  the  summer  time,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  "  and  you 
will  behold  the  saw-fly  making  holes  in  leaves 
with  her  double  key-hole  saws,  and  the  horn-tail 
boring  with  her  augur  in  the  solid  trunks  of  trees  ; 
you  will  not  fail  to  observe  and  admire  the  un- 
tiring scrutiny  of  the  ichneumon-flies,  those  little 
busy-bodies,  forever  on  the  alert,  and  prying  into 
every  place  to  find  the  lurking  caterpillar,  grub, 
or  maggot,  wherein  to  thrust  their  eggs  : — the 
curious  swellings  produced  by  the  gall-flies,  and 
inhabited  by  their  young  ;  the  clay-cells  of  the 
mud  wasp,  plastered  against  the  walls  of  our 
houses,  each  one  containing  a  single  egg,  together 
with  a  number  of  living  spiders,  caught  and  im- 
prisoned solely  for  the  use  of  the  little  mason's 
young,  which  thus  have  constantly  before  them 
an  ample  supply  of  fresh  provisions ; — the  holes 
of  the  slump-wasp,  stored  with  hundreds  of  horse- 
flies, for  the  same  purpose; — the  skill  of  the  leaf- 
cutter  bee  in  cutting  out  the  semicircular  pieces  of 
leaves  for  her  patch-work  nest; — the  thimble- 
shaped  shells  of  the  ground-bee,  hidden  in  clus- 
ters, under  some  loose  stone  in  the  fields,  made  of 
little  fragments  of  tempered  clay,  and  stored  with 
bee-bread,  the  work  of  many  weeks  for  the  indus- 
trious labourer ; — the  waxen  cells  made  by  the 
honey-bee,  without  any  teaching,  upon  purely 
mathematical  principles,  measured  only  with  her 
antense,  and  wrought  with  her  jaws  and  tongue; 
the  water-tight  nests  of  the  hornet  and  wasp,  na- 
tural paper  makers  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
who  are  not  obliged  to  use  rags  or  ropes  in  the 
formation  of  their  durable  paper  combs,  but  have 
applied  to  this  purpose  fibres  of  wood,  a  material 
that  the  art  of  man  has  not  been  able  to  manufac- 
ture into  paper;  the  herculean  labours  of  ants  in 
throwing  up  their  hillocks,  or  mining  their  gal- 
leries, compared  wherewith,  if  the  small  size 
of  the  labourer  be  taken  into  account;  the  ef- 
forts of  man  in  his  proudest  monuments,  his 
pyramids,  and  his  catacombs,  dwindle  into  insig- 
nificance. 


Leigliton. — Some  one  said  to  him,  "  You  have 
been  to  hear  a  sermon."  "  1  met  a  sermon,"  was 
his  answer,  "  a  sermon  de  facto,  for  I  met  a 
corpse  ;  and  rightly  and  profitably  are  the  funeral 
rites  observed  when  the  living  lay  it  to  heart," 

Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle,  and 
though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars,  thence 
will  1  bring  thee  down,  saith  the  Lord. — Obadiah. 

Who  art  thou  that  soaring  high, 

Pride  of  heart  thy  bosom  swelling, 
Look'st  around  with  haughty  eye, 

Trusting  in  thy  lofty  dwelling  I 
Stoop  thy  wing  or  thou  'rt  undone! 

Let  not  pride  of  heart  deceive  thee, 
He,  the  High  and  Holy  One 

Of  thy  dwelling  shall  bereave  thee. 

Oil  from  Cotton  Seed. — An  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  oil  from  the  cotton  seed  has 
been  started  in  New-Orleans.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  oil  is  of  a  bland,  pleasant  taste,  possessing  all 
the  qualities  of  olive  oil  ;  that  it  burns  with  great 
brilliancy,  and  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  using  upon 
machinery,  on  account  of  not  gumming  or  drying. 
If  the  oil  is  really  valuable,  the  manufacture  will 
soon  become  an  important  one,  for  the  quantity  of 
raw  material  is  unbounded. 


There  are  in  Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity,  it  is 
said,  17  large  rolling  mills,  12  principal  or  large 
foundries,  20  glass  manufactories,  about  20  engine 
and  machine  shops,  5  large  cotton  factories,  4 
large  flouring  mills,  besides  some  smaller  ones, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  100 
steam  engines  in  operation  in  the  city  and  vicinity, 
besides  those  above  named. — D.  News. 


How  easy  it  is  to  deceive  ourselves  concerning 
attacks  made  upon  our  self  love.  When  a  person's 
position  is  definite,  he  ceases  to  be  anxious  concer- 
ning the  slights  of  others ;  especially  where  his 
uppermost  concern  is,  to  have  a  clear  conscience. 
To  take  offence  upon  trifling  occasions  resembles 
a  man  scudding  along  a  wall  in  the  consciousness 
that  his  coat  is  out  at  elbows. 


Jewsin Bohemia. — The  Provincial  Government 
of  Bohemia  has  issued  a  circular  forbidding  Jews 
to  give  their  children  Christian  names,  or  to  keep 
Christian  servants. 


TH£3  FRIEND 


SEVENTH  MONTH  22,  1854. 


As  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
peculiar  epidemic  influence  that  predisposes  to, 
and  produces  cholera,  is  now  existing  throughout 
a  large  portion  of  the  United  States,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  offer  a  few  remarks  to  our  readers,  on 
the  course  which  reason  and  experience  dictate 
should  be  observed  by  those  exposed  to  its 
effects. 

Although  the  exact  nature  of  the  specific  cause 
of  the  disease  is  unknown,  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  itself  is  conta- 
gious ;  that  is,  there  is  no  proof  that  a  person 
affected  with  it,  can  communicate  it  to  another 
who  is  not,  or  has  not  been  exposed  to  an  atmos- 
phere contaminated  by  the  cholera  poison.  This 
should  remove  all  fear  of  nursing  those  suffering 
from  the  complaint,  because  if  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  patient  is  placed  is  pure,  the  attendants 
are  not  liable  to  contract  the  disease  ;  if  it  contains 
the  morbific  agent,  they  are  as  liable  to  suffer 
from  it  out  of  the  sick  chamber  as  in  it,  provided 
the  apartments  are  freely  ventilated. 

Certain  things  act  as  predisposing  causes  of 
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the  disease  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that 
any  thing  that  diminishes  the  vital  energy  may 
be  classed  among  these  causes.  Hence  excesses 
of  ail  kinds,  inasmuch  as  they  necessarily  leave 
the  system  languid  and  debilitated,  fit  it  to  receive 
the  full  impression  of  the  epidemic.  A  mistake 
is  very  generally  committed,  by  individuals  where 
the  cholera  is  prevailing  making  too  great  a 
change  in  their  diet.  Some  give  up  almost  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  food,  and  avoid  fruits  as  though 
they  were  poisonous.  By  this  means  the  stomach 
is  irritated,  and  the  digestion  impaired  ;  the  food 
taken  is  not  properly  assimilated,  the  blood  be- 
comes impoverished,  and  the  vital  energy  lessen- 
ed. Others  discontinue  the  use  of  meat,  and 
impose  on  themselves  a  diet  of  rice  or  gruel  or 
some  other  of  the  farinacious  articles.  The 
stomach  deprived  of  its  accustomed  nutritive 
stimulus,  loses  its  tone,  becomes  disgusted  with  its 
daily  task,  and  refuses  to  perform  its  functions 
•with  the  alacrity  needful  for  health.  It  is  far 
better  for  all  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
a  temperate  use  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  to 
make  no  change  in  their  ordinary  fare,  except  it 
be  to  avoid  those  unripe  vegetables  (indulged  in  in 
ordinary  times,)  which  experience  has  proved  to 
be  unwholesome.  Ripe  fruits  are  generally  pro- 
motive of  health,  when  they  are  fresh  picked,  and 
partaken  of  in  moderation. 

Great  injury  results  from  the  frequent  use  of 
the  many  nostrums  and  cholera  mixtures,  which 
are  often  kept  on  hand,  and  by  many  resorted  to 
whenever  there  is  any  sensation  perceived  in  the 
slomach  or  bowels  which  they  think  different  from 
ordinary,  but  which  probably  they  would  not 
have  noticed  in  times  of  less  excitement  or  fear. 
Thus  the  digestive  apparatus  is  often  seriously 
deranged  by  daily  doses  of  camphor,  or  pepper- 
mint, or  others  of  the  active  articles  usually  em- 
ployed, and  feelings  of  uneasiness  or  distress 
produced,  which  are  mistaken  for  premonitory 
symptoms  of  the  dreaded  attack ;  and  are  sup- 
posed to  call  for  repeated  and  probably  more 
potent  doses  of  the  medicine  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  mischief.  But  there  is  no  one  of  the  many 
things  that  have  been  resorted  to  as  preventives 
oi  cholera,  that  has  produced  one-half  as  much 
injury,  both  in  inviting  the  disease  and  rendering 
it  unmanageable  when  it  made  its  attack,  as  the 
use  of  brandy,  or  gin  advertised  as  Schneidam 
ydinaps.  While  the  disease  prevailed  a  few 
years  ago,  some  one  who  probably  was  interested 
in  ihc  sale  of  the  article,  advertised  that  brandy 
in  small  quantities  was  a  certain  preventive  of 
cholera.  Others,  desirous  of  participating  in  the 
profits,  followed  his  example,  and  the  daily  papers 
abounded  with  puffs  and  recommendations  of 
brandy  and  gin  as  specifics  against  the  disease. 
None  can  know  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  thus 
committed,  but  many  of  the  physicians  who  had 
the  fullest  opportunity  forjudging  of  the  ravages 
of  the  epidemic,  bear  testimony  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  attributable  to  this  use  ol 
those  poisonous  stimulants,  though  partaken  in 
Avhat  were  considered  very  moderate  quantities  ; 
the  system  having  thereby  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
unhealthy  excitement  favourable  to  the  reception 
of  tiie  disease,  and  rendered  unable  to  contend 
with,  or  throw  it  off  when  it  was  developed.  All 
alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  carclully  avoided. 
Not  a  few  of  those  who  commenced  in  this  way 
to  tamper  with  them,  though  they  escaped  cholera, 
fell  victims  to  their  use  as  confirmed  inebriates. 

While  the  causes  to  which  we  have  referred 
predispose  to  the  disease,  there  arc  others 
■which  more  immediately  excite  it.  They  are 
generally  such  as  make  a  sudden  and  powerful 
impression  on  the  system.    Among  them  arc 


great  fatigue,  long-continued  exposure  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  eating  largely  of  defective 
or  unripe  fruit,  and  perhaps  more  than  either  of 
these,  sudden  exposure  to  a  cool  wind  when  the 
body  is  warm  and  perspiring.  Of  course,  excesses 
in  eating  or  drinking  are  powerful  excitants  of 
the  disease.  A  fall  of  several  degrees  in  the 
thermometer,  when  the  disease  is  prevailing,  is 
always  followed  by  a  large  increase  of  cases, 
indicating  the  propriety  of  changing  the  clothing 
so  as  to  prevent  the  surface  of  the  body  becoming 
chilled.  The  skin  should  not  only  be  kept  warm 
but  perfectly  clean  by  frequent  ablutions  in  a  tepid 
bath  or  with  a  sponge. 

We  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  point  out  to 
our  readers  the  errors  frequently  committed  in 
the  anxiety  to  ward  off  this  dreaded  disease,  and 
the  proper  precautions  to  be  observed.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  mind  should  be  kept  as  free 
from  excitement  and  alarm  as  possible  as  there  is 
nothing  much  more  depressing  to  the  vital  func- 
tions, than  fear.  The  advice  of  the  Apostle  is 
applicable  here  as  in  all  other  cases:  "Let  your 
moderation  appear  in  all  things."  Observing 
this,  and  maintaining  a  humble  reliance  on  the 
overruling  care  of  the  great  Preserver  of  men, 
we  may  wait  the  event  without  perturbation  or 
over  anxiety. 


Bowdrn's  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  America.    Vol.  II. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work,  containing 
the  History  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  to  the  year  1820,  has  just  been  received 
and  is  for  sale  by  Uriah  Hunt,  No.  44  North 
Fourth  Street. 

In  preparing  this  work,  James  Bowden  has  had 
access  to  the  History  of  Pennsylvania  by  Robert 
Proud,  the  History  of  New  Jersey  by  John  Smith, 
the  History  of  Friends  in  the  two  Provinces  by 
Samuel  Smith, — various  recently  published  vo- 
lumes of  Biography,  and  many  historical  accounts, 
and  biographical  sketches  written  for  and  published 
in  our  Journal.  We  presume  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  desirous  of  possessing  a  volume 
which  contains  particulars  of  the  settlement  and 
subsequent  history  of  Friends  in  Pennsylania  and 
New  Jersey,  now  first  brought  together.  Pre- 
fixed to  the  Volume  is  a  map  of  the  meetings  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  ;  on  one 
corner  of  which  is  a  plan  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1760. 

There  is  a  wood  engraving  of"  Richard  Town- 
send's  original  dwelling-house,"  and  several  othei-s 
of  old  meetins-houses. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — The  steamer  Asia  brouglit  Liverpool  dates 
to  tlie  first  instant.  The  whole  Russian  army  of  occu- 
pation was  falling  back  in  good  order  from  the  Princi- 
palities. Austria  has  made  an  agreement  with  Turkey, 
by  which  it  is  provided,  that  an  Austrian  army  shall 
forthwith  occupy  the  country  from  which  the  Russians 
have  retired ;  the  Austrians  are  to  evacuate  it  on  the 
establishing  of  peace  with  the  least  possible  delay.  If 
this  plan  is  carried  out,  hostilities  will  probably  cease 
for  a  time  on  that  line  of  operations. 

The  attitude  of  Austria  is  still  a  source  of  uneasiness 
in  England,  as  it  is  evident  that  though  she  has  been 
compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  take  part 
against  Russia  to  some  extent,  neither  she  nor  Prussia 
enter  fully  iuto  the  views  of  the  two  Western  Powers. 
More  Russian  troops  have  been  sent  to  the  Crimea,  and 
the  emperor  Nicholas  was  reported  to  be  ou  his  way 
thither  to  inspect  the  fortifications,  and  ])rovide  for  the 
defence  of  this  portion  of  his  territory,  which  with  the 
important  station  of  Sebastopol  is  now  threatened  by 
the  allied  f^ces  collected  at  Varna. 

JAPAN.— On  the  28th  of  Third  month.  Com.  Perry 
concluded  the  long  sought  treaty  of  Amity  and  Friend- 
ship between  Japan  and  this  country,  and  ou  the  15th 
inst.,  it  was  ratilicd  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


Two  ports  are  to  be  opened  fgr  trade  with  the  Unite 
States,  and  American  citizens  are  to  be  permitted  to  re 
side  there  temporarily  under  certain  restrictions. 

CUBA. — There  are  still  frequent  importations 
slaves  from  Africa  into  this  island.  The  brig  Gre 
Eagle,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  25th  ult.,  landed  he 
cargo  of  600  slaves  near  Havana,  and  two  cargoes  ha 
been  recently  landed  at  Trinidad  and  Bahia  Hondf 
The  Grey  Eagle  was  subsequently  captured, 

BARBADOES. — Accounts  to  the  13th  ult.  represen 
the  ravages  by  Cholera  as  fearful ;  in  Bridgetown  alon' 
the  deaths  being  from  150  to  200  a  day, 

UNITED  STATES.— ^7on^reM.— The  Senate  has  bee: 
engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the  Homestead  bil 
which  meets  with  much  opposition  in  that  body.  Th 
House  has  passed  the  River  and  Harbour  bill,  appro 
priating  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  to  the  improve 
ment  of  rivers  and  harbors  and  kindred  objects  at  nura 
erous  places  ;  the  largest  items  being  for  the  removal  o 
obstructions  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  fc 
St.  Joseph's  Harbour  on  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Cholera  prevails  extensively,  and  in  many  place 
is  very  fatal.  The  cities  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  i 
particular  have  suffered  greatly 

California. — Dates  to  the  16th  ult.  received  ;  the  yiel 
of  gold  continues  large.    The   branch  mint  at  Sa:  b 
Francisco  is  in  action.    Many  substantial   building  — 
were  being  erected  in  the  city ;  real  estate  and  rents  ha 
fallen  greatly.    The  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  wer 
very  large,  and  if  not  sufficient  for  the  entire  wants  c 
the  country,  will  in  great  measure  supply  them — pric 
of  wheat,  1.80  per  bushel.    Vast  quantities  of  the  pC 
tatoes  of  last  year  remain  on  hand,  the  surplus,  of  whicl 
no  use    can  be  made,  is  computed  in  the  valley  c 
San  Jose  by  millions  of  bushels.    Accounts  from  th 
Indian  reservation  on  the  Tejon,  under  charge  of  U. 
Superintendent  Beale,  are  highly  satisfactory.    The  In  *' 
dians  have  1200  acres  of  excellent  wheat,  and  400  acre  li, 
of  barley.  Good  houses  were  being  built  for  the  nativei 
and  schools  established  for  their  children. 

New  York. — The  draft  for  seven  millions  of  dollai 
(equal  to  about  thirteen  tons  of  gold)  given  the  Mexica 
minister  under  the  provisions  of  the  recent  Treaty  wit 
Mexico,  has  been  paid  at  the  sub-treasury,  and  the  gol  iilel 
deposited  in  some  of  the  city  banks.  There  is  muc 
sickness  in  the  city  ;  the  mortality  for  the  week  endin 
15th  inst.,  being  817  ;  147  deaths  are  reported  fro: 
Cholera,  and  157  from  Cholera  infantum. 

Philadelphia. — The  deaths  for  last  week  reached  th 
number  of  413,  double  the  number  of  the  correspondin 
week  last  year  when  the  deaths  were  206.    Two  hui  ^ 
dred  and  twenty-three  of  last  week's  deaths  were 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  69  were  caused 
Cholera,  and   83   by  Cholera   infantum.  Thirty-o 
deaths  from  Cholera  occurred  in  the  Almshouse. 

Cape  Island.— An  abundant  flow  of  soft  pure  watc 
has  been  obtained  by  boring  to  the  depth  of  80  fee: 
This  and  other  places  of  fashionable  resort  as  Saratog 
Newport,  &c.,  are  not  much  frequented  this  season. 

St.  Louis. — Deaths  for  the  week  ending  10th  instan 
505,  of  which  206  were  from  Cholera,  and  22  from  sut 
stroke,  a  great  mortality  for  a  citj'  having  about  on( 
fourth  the  population  of  Philadelphia. 

Chicago. — The  epidemic  appears  to  be  abating. 
Boston. — There  were  111  deaths  for  the  week  endin 
15th  instant,  31  of  which  were  from  Cholera, 

id 
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Received  of  John  Hampton,  lo.,  $2,  to  39,  vol.  2( 
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CORRECTION. 


In  the  43d  number  of  "  The  Friend,"  Mahlon  II.  Love 
should  read  Alahlon  L.  Lovelt. 


Mauried,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Alum  Creek,  in  Morro 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  26th  of  Fifth  month,  JosnuA  BAir>: 
of  Springboro,  to  Sarau  E.  Wood,  daughter  of  Daa 


and  Elizabeth  Wood. 
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THE  STRAWBERRY  PLL^T. 

St.  Pieeee. 

(Concluded  from  page  353.) 

Now,  Nature  has  made  nothing  in  vain.  VV'here- 
ershe  has  prepared  a  habitation,  she  immediately 
copies  it,  Slie  is  never  straitened  for  want  of 
oom.  She  has  placed  animals,  furnished  with 
ns,  in  a  single  drop  of  water;  and  in  such  mul- 
tudes,that  Leeuwenhoek,the  natural  philosopher, 
eckoned  up  to  thousands  of  them.  Many  others 
fter  him,  and  among  the  rest  Robert  Hook,  have 
sen  in  one  drop  of  water  as  small  as  a  grain  of 
lillet,  some  ten,  others  thirty,  and  some  as  far  as 
irty-five  thousand.  Those  who  know  not  how 
ir  the  patience  and  sagacity  of  an  observer  can 
0,  might,  perhaps,  call  in  question  the  accuracy 
f  these  observations,  if  Lyonnef,  who  relates 
lem  in  Lessor's  "  Theology  of  Insects,"  had  not 
emonstrated  the  possibility  of  it,  by  a  piece  of 
lechanism  abundantly  simple.  We  are  certain, 
t  least,  of  the  existence  of  those  beings  whose 
ifferent  figures  have  actually  been  drawn.  Others 
re  found,  whose  feet  are  armed  with  claws,  on 
ae  body  of  the  fly,  and  even  on  that  of  the  flea. 

It  is  credible,  then,  from  analogy,  that  there 
re  animals  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  like 
le  cattle  in  our  meadows  and  on  our  mountains ; 
loil^hich  repose  under  the  shadow  of  a  down  im- 
erceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which,  from 
;oblets  formed  like  so  many  suns,  quaff  nectar 
f  the  colour  of  gold  and  silver.  Each  part  of 
18  flower  must  present  to  them  a  spectacle  of 
'hich  we  can  form  no  idea.  The  yellow  antherce 
f  flowers,  suspended  by  fillets  of  white,  exhibit 
)  their  eyes  double  ral'ters  of  gold,  in  equilibrio, 
n  pillars  fairer  than  ivory  ;  the  corolla,  an  arch 
f  unbounded  magnitude,  embellished  with  the 
uby  and  the  topaz;  rivers  of  nectar  and  honey  ; 
le  other  parts  of  the  floweret,  cups,  urns,  pavi- 
ons,  domes,  which  the  human  architect  and  gold- 
mith  have  not  yet  learned  to  imitate. 

I  do  not  speak  thus  from  conjecture ;  for,  hav- 
ig  examined  one  day  by  the  microscope  the 
owers  of  thyme,  I  distinguished  in  them,  with 
qual  surprise  and  delight,  superb  flagons,  with  a 
!3ng  neck  of  a  substance  resembling  amethyst, 
com  the  gullets  of  which  seemed  to  flow  ingots 
f  liquid  gold.  I  have  never  made  observation 
f  the  corolla  simply,  of  the  smallest  flower,  with- 
iiiiijut  finding  it  composed  of  an  admirable  substance, 
D^falf  transparent,  studded  with  brilliants,  and 
hining  in  the  most  lively  colours. 

The  beings  which  live  under  a  reflex  thus  en- 
iched,  must  have  ideas  very  difflsrent  from  ours 
itc*  flight,  and  of  the  other  phenomena  of  nature. 
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A  drop  of  dew  filtering  in  the  capillary  and  trans- 
parent tubes  of  a  plant,  present  to  them  thousands 
of  cascades:  the  same  drop,  fixed  as  a  wave  on 
the  extremity  of  one  of  its  prickles,  an  ocean 
without  a  shore;  evaporated  into  air,  a  vast  aerial 
sea.  They  must,  iherefore,  see  fluids  ascending 
instead  of  falling;  assuming  a  globular  form  in- 
stead of  sinking  to  a  level  ;  and  mounting  into  the 
air  instead  of  obeying  the  power  of  gravity.  *  * 

In  these  ephemerous  beings,  we  must  find  the 
youth  of  a  single  morning,  and  the  decrepitude  of 
one  day.  If  they  possess  historical  monuments, 
they  must  have  their  months,  years,  ages,  epochs, 
proporiioned  to  the  duration  of  a  flower;  they 
must  have  a  chronology  diflerent  from  ours  as 
their  hydraulics  and  opiics  must  differ.  Thus, 
in  proportion  as  man  brings  the  elements  of  na- 
ture near  him,  the  principles  of  his  science  dis- 
appear. 

Such,  therefore,  must  have  been  my  strawberry 
plant  and  its  natural  inhabitants  in  the  eyes  of  my 
winged  insects  which  had  alighted  to  visit  it;  but 
supposing  I  had  been  able  to  acquire,  with  them,  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  new  world,  I  was  siill 
very  far  from  having  the  history  of  it.  I  must 
have  previously  studied  its  relations  to  the  other 
parts  of  nature;  to  the  sun  which  expands  its 
blossoms,  to  the  winds  which  sow  its  seeds  over 
and  over,  to  the  brooks  whose  banks  it  forms  and 
embellishes.  I  must  have  known  how  it  was 
preserved  in  winter,  during  a  cold  capable  of 
cleaving  stones  asunder;  and  how  it  should  ap- 
pear verdant  in  the  spring,  without  any  pains 
employed  to  preserve  it  from  the  frost;  how, 
leeble  and  crawling  along  the  ground,  it  should 
be  able  to  find  its  way  from  the  deepest  valley 
to  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  to  traverse  the 
globe  from  north  to  south,  from  mountain  to 
mountain,  forming  on  its  passage  a  thousand 
charming  pieces  of  checkered  work  of  its  fair 
flowers  and  rose-coloured  fruit,  with  the  plants 
of  every  other  climate  ;  how  it  has  been  able 
to  scatter  itself  from  tlie  mountains  of  Cache- 
mire  to  Archangel,  and  from  the  Felices,  in  Nor- 
way, or  Kamschatka ;  how,  in  a  word,  we  find  it 
in  equal  abundance  in  both  American  continents, 
though  an  infinite  number  of  animals  is  making 
incessant  and  universal  war  upon  it,  and  no  gar- 
dener is  at  the  trouble  to  sow  it  again. 

Supposing  all  this  knowledge  acquired,  I  should 
still  have  arrived  no  farther  than  at  the  history  of 
the  genus  and  not  that  of  the  species.  The  vari- 
eties would  still  have  remained  unknown,  which 
have  each  its  particular  character  according  as 
they  have  flowers  single,  in  pairs,  or  disposed  in 
clusters;  according  to  the  colour,  the  smell,  and 
the  taste  of  the  fruit ;  according  to  the  size,  the 
figure,  the  edging,  the  smoothness,  or  the  downy 
clothing  of  their  leaves.  One  of  our  most  cele- 
brated botanists,  Sebastian  le  Vaillant,  has  found, 
in  the  environs  of  Paris  alone,  five  distinct  species, 
three  of  which  bear  flowers  without  producing 
fruit.  In  our  gardens  we  cultivate  at  least  twelve 
different  sorts  of  foreign  strawberries; — that  ol 
Chili,  of  Peru;  the  Alpine,  or  perpetual;  the 
Swedish,  which  is  green,  &c..  But  how  many 
varieties  are  there  to  us  totally  unknown  ?  Has 
not  every  degree  of  latitude  a  species  peculiar  to 


itself?  Is  it  not  presumable  that  there  may  be 
trees  which  produce  strawberries,  as  there  are 
those  which  bear  pease  and  French  beans  ?  May 
we  not  even  consider  as  varieties  of  the  straw- 
berry, the-numerous  species  of  the  raspberry,  and 
of  the  bramble,  with  which  it  has  a  very  striking 
analogy  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves;  from  its 
shoots,  which  creep  along  the  ground  and  replant 
ihemselves  ;  from  the  rose  form  of  its  flowers,  and 
that  of  its  fruit,  the  seeds  of  which  are  on  the  out- 
side?  Has  it  not,  besides,  an  afl[inity  with  the 
eglantine  and  the  rose  tree,  as  to  the  flower  ;  wiih 
the  mulberry,  as  to  the  fruit ;  and  with  the  trefoil 
itself,  as  to  the  leaves,  one  species  of  which,  com- 
mon in  the  environs  of  Paris,  bears,  likewise  its 
seeds  aggregated  into  the  form  of  a  strawberry, 
from  which  it  derives  the  botanic  name  of  trifo- 
lium  fragiferum,  the  strawberry-bearing  trefoil? 
Now,  if  we  reflect,  that  all  these  species,  varieties, 
analogies,  affinities,  have,  in  every  particular 
latitude,  necessary  relations  with  a  multitude  of 
animals,  and  that  these  relations  are  altogether 
unknown  to  us,  we  shall  find  that  a  complete  his- 
tory  of  the  strawberry  plant  would  be  ample  em- 
ployment for  all  the  naturalists  in  the  world.  ■ 


For  "The  Friend." 

.  THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST. 

The  Cross  of  Christ  was  held  by  all  of  olden 
time,  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  publishers  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace  and  salvation,  not  only  as  necessary  to  be 
preached  to  others  lor  their  acceptance,  but  that 
they  were  to  manifest  their  love  and  allegiance  to 
God  by  daily  bearing  this  cross,  and  thus  regulate 
their  daily  walk  in  humble  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God  revealed  in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour. 

Penn  holds  up  Moses  as  a  remarkable  example 
in  sacred  history  for  self-denial,  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  "  He  had  been  saved, 
when  an  infant,  by  an  extraordinary  Proidence,v 
and  it  seems  by  what  followed  for  an  extraor- 
dinary service  ;  Pharaoh's  daughter,  whose  com- 
passion was  the  means  of  his  preservation,  when 
the  king  decreed  the  death  of  the  Hebrew  male 
children,  took  him  for  her  son,  and  gave  him  the 
education  of  her  father's  court.  His  own  grace- 
ful presence  and  extraordinary  abilities,  joined 
with  her  love  to  him,  and  interest  in  her  father 
to  promote  him,  must  have  rendered  him,  if  not 
capable  of  succession,  at  least  of  being  chief 
minister  of  aff.iirs  under  that  wealthy  and  power- 
ful prince  .  .  .  But  Moses,  ordained  for  other  work, 
and  guided  by  a  better  Star,  an  higher  principle, 
no  sooner  came  to  years  of  discretion,  than  the 
impiety  ofEgypt,  and  theoppression  of  his  brethren 
there,  grew  a  burden  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear. 
And  though  so  wise  and  good  a  man  could  not 
want  those  generous  and  grateful  sentiments, 
which  became  the  kindness  of  the  king's  daughter 
to  him  ;  yet  he  had  also  "  seen  that  God  who  is 
invisible,"  and  did  not  dare  to  live  in  the  ease 
and  plenty  of  Pharaoh's  house  whilst  his  poor 
brethren  were  required  "  to  make  brick  without 
straw." 

"  The  fear  of  the  Almighty  taking  deep  hold  of 
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his  heart,  he  nobly  rel'iised  to  be  cRllcd  thf  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  chose  a  iil'e  of  affliction 
with  the  despised  and  oppressed  Israelites,  and  lo 
be  companion  of  their  temptations  and  jeopardies 
rather  "than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 
season  ;"  esteeming  ihe  reproaches  of  Christ, 
which  he  suffered  for  making  that  unworldly 
choice,  greater  riches  than  all  the  treasures  of 
that  kingdom.  Nor  was  he  so  foolish  as  they 
thought  him  ;  he  had  reason  on  his  side  ;  for  it  is 
said,  "  He  had  an  eye  to  the  recompense  of  re- 
ward ;"  he  did  but  refuse  a  lesser  benefit  for  a 
greater.  In  this  his  wisdom  transcended  that  of 
the  Ejjyptians;  for  they  made  the  present  world 
their  choice,  as  uncertain  as  the  weather,  and  so 
lost  that  which  has  no  end.  Moses  looked  deeper 
and  weighed  the  enjoyments  of  this  life  in  the 
scales  of  Eternity,  and  found  they  made  no  weight 
there.  He  governed  iiimself,  not  by  the  imme 
diate  possession,  but  the  nature  and  duration  of 
the  reward.  His  faith  corrected  his  affections,  and 
taught  liim  to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  self  to  the 
hope  he  had  of  a  future,  more  excellent  recom- 
pense. 

"  Isaiah  was  no  inconsiderable  instance  of  this 
blessed  self-denial ;  who,  ol"  a  courtier,  became  a 
prophet,  and  left  the  worldly  interests  of  the  one, 
for  the  faith,  patience  and  sufferings  of  the  other 
His  choice  did  not  only  lose  him  the  favour  of 
men;  but  their  wickedness,  enraged  at  his  integ. 
rity  to  God,  in  his  fervent  and  bold  reproofs  of 
them,  made  a  martyr  of  him  in  the  end,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Manasses.  Thus  died  that  excellent 
man,  commonly  called  the  Evangelical  Prophet," 
for  his  remarkable  clearness  of  prophecy  m  the 
coming  of  the  blessed  Messiah,  and  the  purity, 
holiness  and  power  of  the  sublime  truths  of  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  Christ.  "The  fidelity  of  Daniel ; 
an  holy  and  wise  young  man,  who,  when  his 
external  advantages  came  in  competition  with  his 
duty  to  Almighty  God,  relinquished  them  all. 
Instead  of  being  solicitous  how  to  secure  himself, 
as  one  minding  nothing  less,  he  was,  with  the 
utmost  hazard  of  himself,  most  careful  how  to 
preserve  the  honour  of  God,  by  fidelity  to  his 
will.  And  though  at  the  first  it  exposed  him  to 
ruin,  yet  as  an  instance  of  great  encouragement 
to  all,  who  like  him,- choose  to  keep  a  good  con- 
science in  an  evil  time,  it  at  last  advanced  him 
greatly  in  the  world  ;  and  the  God  of  Daniel  was 
made  famous  and  terrible  through  his  persever- 
ance, even  in  the  eyes  of  heathen  kings. 

"  What  shall  I  say  of  all  the  rest,  who,  counting 
nothing  dear  that  they  might  do  the  will  of  God, 
abandoned  their  worldly  comforts,  and  exposed 
their  ease  and  safety,  as  often  as  the  heavenly 
vision  called  them,  to  the  wrath  and  malice  ol 
degenerate  princes,  and  an  apostate  church? 
More  especially  Jeremiah,  Ezekicl  and  Micah, 
who,  after  they  had  denied  themselves  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  voice,  scaled  up  their  testimony 
with  their  blood.  Thi-js  was  sell-denial  the  prac- 
tice and  glory  of  the  ancients,  who  were  prede- 
cessors to  the  coming  ol'  Christ  in  the  flesh  ;  and 
shall  we  hope  to  g(j  to  heaven  wiliiout  it  now, 
when  our  Saviour  himself  is  become  the  most 
excellent  example  of  it?  that  we  might  deny  our- 
selves, and  so  be  the  irue  followers  of  his  blessed 
example.  Whoever  thou  art,  therelbre,  tiiai 
wouldst  do  the  will  of  God,  but  faintest  in  thy 
desires  from  the  opposition  of  worldly  considera- 
tions; remember!  tell  thee,  in  ihe  name  of  Christ, 
that  he  who  |)rcfers  lather  or  mother,  sister  or 
brother,  wife  or  child,  house  or  land,  reputation, 
honour,  office,  liberty  or  Iil'e,  before  the  testimony 
of  the  Light  of  Jesus  in  his  own  conscience,  shall 
be  rejected  of  him  in  the  solemn  and  general 
inquest  upon  the  world,  when  all  shall  be  judged, 


and  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done,  not  the 
profession  made,  in  this  life.  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus,  that  if  ihy  right  hand  ofllnd  thee,  thou 
must  cut  it  off;  and  if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee, 
thou  must  pluck  it  out;  that  is,  if  the  most  dear, 
the  most  useful  and  tender  comforts  thou  enjoyest, 
stand  in  thy  soul's  way  and  interrupt  thy  obedi- 
ence to  the  voice  of  God,  and  thy  conformity-  to 
his  holy  will  revealed  in  thy  soul,  thou  art  en- 
gaged, under  the  penalty  of  damnation,  to  part 
with  them.  The  way  of  God  is  a  way  of  faith, 
as  dark  to  sense,  as  it  is  mortal  to  self.  The 
children  of  obedience,  with  holy  Paul,  count  all 
things  as  dross  and  dung,  that  they  may  win 
Christ,  and  know  and  walk  in  this  narrow  way. 
Specidation  will  not  do,  nor  can  refined  notions 
enter  it ;  the  obedient  only  eat  the  good  of  the 
land.  They  that  do  my  Father's  will,  said  the 
blessed  Jesus,  shall  know  of  my  doctrine;  them 
he  will  instruct.  There  is  no  room  for  instruc- 
tion, where  lawful  self  is  lord  and  not  servant. 
For  self  cannot  receive  it;  that  which  should,  is 
oppressed  by  self,  fearful  and  dares  not.  What 
will  my  father  or  mother  say  ?  How  will  my 
husband  use  me?  for  though  I  have  a  most  power- 
ful persuasion,  and  clear  conviction  upon  my 
soul,  of  this  or  that  thing,  yet  considering  how 
unmodish  it  is,  what  enemies  it  has,  and  how 
strange  and  singular  I  shall  seem  to  them,  1  hope 
God  will  pity  my  weakness,  if  I  sink  ;  I  am  but 
flesh  and  blood  ;  it  may  be  hereafter  he  will  better 
enable  me;  and  there  is  time  enough.  Thus 
selfish,  fearful  man.  Deliberating  is  ever  worst; 
!br  the  soul  loses  in  parley  the  power  manifes- 
tation brings  with  it.  Never  did  God  convince 
people,  but,  upon  submission,  he  empowered  them. 
He  requires  nothing  without  ability  to  perform 
it :  that  were  mocking,  not  saving  men.  It  is 
enough  for  thee  to  do  thy  duty,  that  God  shows 
thee  thy  duty ;  provided  t'hou  closest  with  the 
Light  and  Spirit,  by  which  he  gives  thee  thai 
knowledge.  They  that  want  power,  are  such  as 
do  not  receive  Christ  in  his  convictions  upon  the 
soul  ;  and  such  will  always  want  it ;  but  such  as 
do  receive  him,  receive  power  also,  like  those  of 
old,  to  become  the  children  of  God,  through  the 
pure  obedience  of  faith.  Wherelore,  let  me 
beseech  you,  by  the  love  and  mercy  of  God,  by 
the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  by  the  power  of  his 
Spirit,  and  the  hope  of  immortality,  you  whose 
hearts  are  established  in  your  temporal  comforts, 
and  are  lovers  of  self  more  thanof  these  heavenly 
things,  let  the  time  past  suffice;  think  it  not 
enough  to  be  clear  of  such  impieties,  as  too  many 
are  found  in,  whilst  your  inordinate  love  of  lawful 
things  has  defiled  your  enjoyment  of  them,  and 
drawn  your  hearts  from  the  lear,  love,  obedience 
and  seli-denial  of  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus.  Turn 
about  then,  and  hearken  to  the  still  voice  in  thy 
conscience  ;  it  tells  thee  of  thy  sins,  and  of  the 
misery  in  them.  It  gives  a  lively  discovery  of 
the  very  vanity  of  the  world,  and  opens  to  thy 
soul  some  prospect  of  eternity,  and  the  comlbrts 
of  the  just  who  are  at  rest.  If  thou  adherest  to 
this  :  thou  wilt  soon  find,  that  the  power  of  its 
charms  exceeds  that  of  the  wealth,  honour  and 
beauty  of  the  world,  and,  liniilly,  will  give  thee 
that  tranquillity,  which  the  storms  of  lime  can 
never  shipwreck  or  disorder.  Here  all  thine  en- 
joyments are  blest :  though  small,  yet  great  by 
that  presence  which  is  within  them. 

"  Even  in  this  world  the  righteous  have  the  belter 
of  it,  lor  they  use  the  world  without  rebuke,  be- 
cause they  do  not  abuse  it.  They  see  and  bless 
the  hand  that  feeds  and  clothes,  and  preserves 
them.  Beholding  him  in  all  his  gills,  they  do  not 
adore  them,  but  him  ;  so  the  sweetness  ol'  his  j 
blessing  who  gives  them,  is  an  advantage  such 


have  over  ihose  who  see  him  not.  In  thi 
increase  they  are  not  lifted  up,  nor  in  their  advt 
sities  are  they  cast  down;  because  they  are  nr 
derated  in  the  one,  and  comforted  in  the  other, 
his  divine  presence.  In  short,  heaven  is  t 
throne,  and  the  earth  but  the  footstool,  of  that  m£ 
who  hath  self  under  foot.  Those  who  know 
station  will  not  easily  be  moved  ;  they  learn 
number  their  days,  that  they  may  not  be  si 
prised  with  their  dissolution;  and  to  "  rede( 
iheir  time  because  the  days  are  evil  ;"  remembi 
ing  that  they  are  but  stewards,  and  must  deVw 
up  their  accounts  to  an  impartial  Judge.  The 
fore,  not  to  self,  but  to  Him  they  live,  and  in  H 
they  die,  and  are  blessed  with  them  that  die  in 
Lord.  Thus  I  conclude  my  right  use  of  law 
self." 

New  Jersej',  Seventh  mo.,  1854. 


Irofi  Houses. — We  attended  yesterday  even! 
an  informal  meeting  of  business  men,  at  the  Ai 
tion  Rooms  of  M.  N.  Croft,  Court  street,  Brot 
lyn,  at  which  Mr.  Sexton,  the  inventor  of  a 
plan  of  iron  buildings,  explained  his  system.  ] 
constructs  the  frame  work  of  his  buildings  entire 
of  cast  iron,  in  sections,  which  are  made  to  inti 
lock  by  very  close  fitting  and  ingenious  join 
secured  by  keys.  This  method  of  building  avoi 
the  labour  of  drilling  and  bolting,  which  has  be 
a  great  inconvenience  of  iron  buildings.  It  al 
allows  the  house  to  be  taken  down  in  sectiot 
and  removed  at  a  very  little  expense.  He  covi 
the  frame  work  on  the  outside  with  plates  of  ire 
by  a  similar  system  of  interlocking,  without  a 
bolts  or  other  fastenings,  the  joints  being  pack 
with  gutta-percha,  so  as  to  exclude  water  unc 
hydraulic  pressure.  To  finish  the  dove-tailir 
of  the  joints,  he  has  invented  a  machine  that  c 
perfoimthe  work  of  forty  men.  The  walls  i 
made  hollow,  and  the  enclosed  space  is  filled 
with  a  iion-conduciing  composiiion  of  beach  sa 
and  other  substances,  so  that,  as  Mr.  S.  observe 
his  house  becomes,  when  finished,  a  perfect  fi 
proof  safe. 

The  roofs  and  floors  are  made  of  cast-it 
frames,  resembling  heavy  window  sashes,  the  I- 
terstices  being  occupied,  as  in  the  case  of  vv 
dows,  with  plates  of  glass,  of  any  required  thi( 
ness  and  transparency.  The  glass  used  is 
our  common  glass,  but  is  in  itself  a  new 
valuable  invention,  being'  called  malleable  gla 
from  its  wonderful  property  of  toughness  allowi 
it  to  bend  freely  without  breaking.  It  can 
drawn  out  into  threads  of  any  fineness,  and 
strong  and  flexible  that  they  are  said  to  be  co 
mencing  the  manuficture  of  piano  and  vio 
strings  from  their  material.  Mr.  S.  handed  rou 
a  piece  of  this  glass  string  for  inspection.  It 
as  small  as  the  E  string  of  a  violin,  and  could 
bent  around  the  finger,  or  tied  in  a  knot  apparen 
like  cat-gul. 

Plates  of  this  glass  being  let  into  the  fra 
work  of  the  floors,  the  whole  is  then  covered  o 
with  a  peculiar  transparent  cement  of  Mr.  £ 
invention,  which  makes  the  whole  floor  look  I 
one  solid  plate  of  glass.    The  cost  of  roofing  w  i' 
this  material  is  75  cents  per  square  foot.  'J 
walls  inside  can  be  covered  with  plaster,  or  finii 
ed  with  iron  or  glass,  at  the  option  of  the  build  , 
All  the  interior  ornamentation,  such  as  man  • 
pieces,  panels,  &lc.,  may  he  of  malleable  glass  i 
The  advantages  claimed  for  this  style  o.f  bui  ■ 
ing  are,  first,  its  great  cheapness,  and  the  raf  ■ 
ity  with  which  it  allows  of  construction.   It  efft  > 
a  saving  of  one- third  the  cost,  and  three-four  i 
in  labour,  over  every  other  method.   Mr.  S.  stal 
that  he  could  complete  an  ordinary  dwelling. hot  i 
in  forty  days.    Second,  the  variety  of  style  i  I 
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iltnish  that  can  be  obtained  at  a  small  cost,  by 
jifferent  combinations  of  the  same  pattern.  The 


nventor  remarked  that  in  the  construction  of  the 
Iklivhole  Crystal  Palace,  but  six  different  patterns 
vere  required.    Third,  the  facility  with  which 
iiiifcuch  a  building  can  be  taken  down  and  removed, 
iwil fourth,  its  security  from  damage  by  fire  or  light, 
dril  ling — thus  saving  all  the  expense  of  insurance 
si||Diher  incidental  advantages  are,  its  durability 
reedom  from  vermin,  &c. — N.  Y.  Leader. 


'  reiltf 
ni!iiil« 
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laid 
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Selected. 

ADMONITION. 

"  Inconsideration,  fashion,  and  the  world,  are 
he  confederates  against  the  Christian  religion, 
vitli  whom  even  good  kind  of  people  often  con- 
rive  to  live  on  excellent  terms;  and  the  fair  re- 
)Utation  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  complaisant 
onformity  to  the  prevailing  practice,  and  by  mere 
ecorum  of  manner,  without  a  strict  attention  to 
eligious  principle,  is  a  constant  source  of  danger 
5  the  rich.    There  is  something  almost  irresisti- 
li  i\y  seducing  in  the  contagion  of  general  example  ; 
I  lence  the  necessity  of  that  vigilance,  which  is  the 
lusiness  of  Christianity,  to  quicken  by  incessant 
,0  iiif  .dmoniiion. 

;  joiii  "  A  fair  reputation  is  one  of  the  most  laudable 
jmifbjects  of  human  ambition;  yet  even  this  may  be 
astasonverted  into  a  snare,  by  inducing  a  treacherous 
lul  ecurity  as  soon  as  it  is  obtained.  A  fatal  indo- 
eciioi  ence  is  apt  to  creep  in  upon  the  soul  when  it  has 
covf  mce  acquired  the  good  opinion  of  mankind, 
ofiri  "  l^ut,  a  fair  fame,  and  the  support  of  numbers, 
julji  s  a  deceitful  dependence:  for  as  every  individual 
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nust  die  for  himself,  and  answer  for  himself 
j^oth  these  imaginary  sources  will  fail,  just  at  the 
lailij  noment  when  they  could  have  been  of  any  use: 
,;,[(  r  when  the  soul  is  in  its  greatest  extremity.  A 
lis  a  bod  reputation,  even  without  internal  religion, 
y  ^ould  be  worth  obtaining,  if  the  tribunal  of  hea- 
I, a ren  were  fashioned  after  ihe  manner  of  human 
,e„((ourts  of  judicature.  If  at  the  general  judgment 
(Idve  were  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  our  fellow  mor- 
als, it  would  be  but  common  prudence  to  secure 
si.itjieir  favour  at  any  price.  But  it  can  stand  us  in 
llijiiltle  stead  in  the  great  day  of  decision;  as  it  is 
I  dj.he  consummation  of  Infinite  Goodness,  not  to 
llilt^bandon  us  to  the  mercy  of  each  other's  sentence; 
jjn^ut  to  reserveus  fori^^s  final  judgment,  who  knows 
jfvery  motive  of  every  action!  who  will  make  strict 
4pquisition  into  sincerity  of  heart,  and  uprightness 
|j„  ^1' intention  ;  in  whose  eyes  the  feeble  prayer,  and 
ji,  ihe  lervent  desire  of  the  lowly  Christian,  will  out- 
^eigh  the  most  splendid  profession,  or  the  most 
;i,j,|iazzling  action  of  him  in  whose  heart  is  lurking 
iride  and  ambition. 

"Another  danger  arises  to  some  people  from  a 
.nistaken  idea,  that  only  great  and  actual  sins  are 
[0  be  guarded  against.  Whereas,  sins  of  omission 
jnake  up,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable  part  of 
AeiV  catalogue  of  offences.  These  generally  supply 
n  number  what  they  want  in  weight,  and  are  the 
jj|nost  dangerous  for  being  little  ostensible.  They 
iontinue  to  be  repeated  with  less  regret,  because 
hs  remembrance  of  formal  actual  crimes,  assume 
I  body  and  a  shape,  and  terrify  by  the  impression 
)f  particular  scenes  and    circumstances.  And 
*hile  the  memory  of  transacted  evil  haunts  a  ten- 
ler  conscience  by  perpetual  opposition,  omitled 
luty  sinks  inio  quiet  oblivion,  without  deeply 
jjivounding  the  conscience,  or  tormenting  the  im- 
iginalion.  These  omissions  were,  perhaps,  among 
he  '  secret  sins,'  from  which  the  royal  penitent  so 
Jarnestly  desired  to  be  cleansed.  And  it  is  worthy 
){  the  most  serious  consideration,  that  these  are 
J  he  offences  against  which  the  gospel  pronounces 
Jilarming  denunciations.    It  is  against  the  tree 
js  hat  bore  no  fruit ;  the  lamp  which  had  no  oil;j 


the  unprofitable  servant  who  made  no  use  of  his 
talent  that  the  severe  sentence  is  denounced  ;  as 
well  as  against  corrupt  fruit,  had  oil,  and  talents 
ill  applied.  We  are  led  to  believe,  from  the  same 
high  authority,  that  omiited  duties,  and  neglected 
opportunities  will  furnish  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  future  condemnation. 

"  The  world  extols  brilliant  actions  :  the  gospel 
enjoins  good  habits  and  right  motives  :  it  does  not 
inculcate  splendid  deeds,  which  make  heroes,  or 
sounding  sentences,  which  constitute  philosophers  ; 
but  it  enjoins  the  harder  task  of  renouncing  self; 
of  living  uncorrupted  in  the  world  ;  of  subduing 
besetting  sins,  and  of  not  thinking  of  ourselves 
'  more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think.'  " 

From  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

CURIOSITIES  OP  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

PUGNACITY  OF  ROBINS. 

Well  known  as  is  the  pugnacity  of  robins,  one 
or  two  instances  may  be  given.  Their  being  so 
wholly  absorbed  during  combat  as  to  be  re- 
gardless of  all  else,  was  ludicrously  evinced  at 
Springvale,  by  a  pair  fighting  from  the  air  down- 
ward to  the  earth,  until  they  disappeared  in  a 
man's  hat,  that  happened  to  be  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  in  which  they  were  both  captured. 
On  one  occasion  two  of  these  birds  caught  fight- 
ing in  a  yard  in  Belfast  were  kept  all  night  in 
separate  cages.  One  was  given  his  liberty  early 
in  tlie  morning,  and  the  other  being  tamer — pos- 
sibly from  having  been  the  better  beaten  of  the 
two — was  kept  with  the  intention  of  being  perma- 
nently retained.  But  so  unhappy  did  the  prisoner 
look,  that  it  too  was  set  at  liberty  in  the  yard, 
which  was  believed  to  be  its  chosen  domicile. 
The  other  came  a  second  time,  and  attacked  it, 
when  my  informant,  who  was  present,  hastened 
to  the  rescue,-  and  the  wilder  bird  flew  away. 
The  tame  one  was  again  caught,  and  brought  into 
the  house  for  safety.  The  intruder  was  now 
driven  out  of  the  premises,  and  in  the  evening, 
when  it  was  expected  that  he  was  in  a  different 
locality,  the  other  bird  was  turned  out ;  its  wicked 
and  pertinacious  antagonist,  however,  still  lay  in 
wait,  a  third  time  attacked,  and  then  killed  it : — 
the  tame  bird,  though  the  inferior  of  the  other  in 
strength,  always  "joined  issue"  with  it,  and  fought 
to  the  best  of  its  poor  ability. 

Some  years  ago,  at  Merville,  (County  Antrim,) 
a  robin  kept  possession  of  the  green-house,  and 
killed  every  intruder  of  its  own  species,  amount- 
ing to  about  two  dozen,  that  entered  the  house. 
This  had  been  so  frequently  done,  that  my  inlbr- 
mant  became  curious  to  know  the  means  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  ;  and  on  examination  of  two  or 
three  of  the  victims,  he  found  a  deep  wound  in  the 
neck  of  each,  evidently  made  by  the  bill  of  the 
slayer.  The  lady  of  the  house  hearing  of  the 
bird's  cruelty,  had  the  sharp  point  of  its  break  cut 
of!',  and  no  more  of  its  brethren  were  afterwards 
slaughtered  ;  but  it  did  not  itself  long  survive  this 
slight  mutilation. 

The  following  came  under  my  own  observation 
at  Wolfhill: — Two  robins  fighting  most  wickedly 
in  the  air  alighted  to  take  breath  ; — having  reco 
vered  a  little,  and  approached  within  a  foot  of 
each  other  ready  to  recommence  the  charge,  a 
duck  that  had  witnessed  the  combat  quickly  wad- 
dled up,  and  in  the  most  gentle  and  pacific  manner 
shoved  with  its  bill  the  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left,  thus  evidently  separating  them 
to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  conflict. 

Having  alluded  to  their  evil  propensities,  the 
following  note  must  be  introduced.  Mr.  Poule 
having  a  slate-trap  once  set  lor  birds,  saw,  on 
going  up  to  it,  a  robin  perched  outside.    On  open- 


ing the  trap,  one  of  these  birds  was  found  within. 
It  was  carried  ofl",  and  the  other  with  amiable 
intent  followed  the  captor  of  iis  companion  (as  it 
was  presumed)  even  into  the  house. —  Thompsori's 
Natural  History  of  Ireland. 

ANIMALS  AT  PLAY. 

Small  birds  chase  each  other  about  in  play,  but 
perhaps  the  conduct  of  the  crane  and  the  trumpeter 
(Psophia  crepitans)  is  the  most  extraordinary. 
The  latter  stands  on  one  leg,  hops  about  in  the 
most  eccentric  manner,  and  throws  somersets. 
The  Americans  call  it  the  mad  bird,  on  account 
of  these  singularities.  The  crane  expands  its 
wings,  runs  round  in  circles,  and  throwing  little 
stones  and  pieces  of  wood  in  the  air,  endeavours 
to  catch  them  again,  or  pretends  to  avoid  them, 
as  if  afraid.  Wafer  birds,  such  as  ducks  and 
geese,  dive  after  each  other,  and  cleave  the  sur- 
face  of  the  water  with  outstretched  neck  and 
flapping  wings,  throwing  an  abundant  spray 
around. 

Deer  often  engage  in  a  sham  battle  or  trial  of 
strength,  by  twisting  their  horns  together  and 
pushing  for  the  mastery.  All  animals  that  pre- 
tend violence  in  their  play  stop  short  of  exercising 
it  ,-  the  dog  takes  the  greatest  precaution  not  to 
injure  by  its  bite;  and  the  ourang  outang,  in 
wrestling  with  his  keeper,  aitenipts  to  throw  him 
and  makes  feints  of  biting  him.  Some  animals 
carry  out  in  their  play  the  semblance  of  catching 
their  prey  1  Young  cats,  for  instance,  leap  after 
every  small  and  moving  object,  even  to  the  leaves 
strewed  by  the  autumn  wind ;  they  crouch  and 
steal  forward  ready  for  the  spring ;  the  body 
quivering  and  the  tail  vibrating  with  emotion, 
they  bound  on  the  moving  leaf,  and  again  watch, 
and  again  spring  forward  at  another.  Rengger 
saw  young  jaguars  and  cuguars  playing  with 
round  substances  like  kittens. 

Young  lambs  collect  together  on  the  little  hil- 
locks and  eminences  in  their  pastures,  racing  and 
sporting  with  each  other  in  the  most  interesting 
manner. 

Birds  of  the  Pie  kind  are  the  analogues  of  mon- 
keys, full  of  mischief,  play,  and  mimicry.  There 
is  a  story  told  of  a  tame  magpie,  which  was  seen 
busily  employed  in  a  garden  gathering  pebbles, 
and  wiih  much  solemnity  and  with  a  studied  air 
dropping  them  in  a  hole  about  eighteen  inches 
deep,  made  to  receive  a  post.  Alter  dropping 
eacli  stone,  it  cried,  Currack  !  triumphantly,  and 
set  ofl'  for  another.  On  examining  the  spot,  a 
poor  toad  was  found  in  the  hole,  which  the  mag- 
[lie  was  stoning  for  his  amusement. 

Domesticaling  Strange  Animals. 

GeofTrey  Saint  Hilaire,  and  other  eminent  nat- 
uralists in  France,  are  beginning  to  turn  their 
serious  attention  to  the  acclimation  or  domestica- 
tion of  animals  which  have  hitherto  been  totally 
unknown  to  Europe,  or  known  only  as  objects  of 
scientific  curiosity.  Within  the  last  month  they 
have  received  for  the  Jardin  dts  Plantes,  a  number 
of  Yaks  from  China — an  animal  which  BufTon 
says  "  is  more  precious  than  all  the  gold  of  the 
New  World."  In  Thibet  and  China  this  animal 
serves  as  a  horse,  an  ass,  a  cow,  and  a  sheep  ;  he 
bears  heavy  burdens,  draws  large  loads,  supplies 
milk,  has  flesh  which  is  excellent,  and  hair  which 
can  be  wrought  into  warm  clothes.  To  naturalize 
him,  therefore,  in  Europe,  would  be  an  immense 
service  to  mankind,  and  as  he  bears  cold  bravely, 
the  French  naturalists  have  every  hope  that  they 
will  be  able  to  do  so,  though,  by  the  way,  the  late 
Lord  Derby  made  the  attempt  and  failed.  Some 
Chinese  have  been  brought  over  to  attend  the 
Yaks. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPniCAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  aud  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
CContiuued  from  page  356.) 
ROBERT  BAKKOW. 

Of  Robert  Barrow's  life,  religious  labours,  and 
happy  death,  an  e.xtended  account  has  already 
appeared  in  "The  Friend."  He  deceased  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, Second  month  4th,  1697.  See  vol.  12, 
page  366,  &c. 

ROBERT  OWEN. 

We  shall  add  but  little  to  Hugh  Robert's  testi- 
mony concerning  this  Friend.  After  his  settle- 
ment in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  active  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  religious  duties,  continuing  faithful 
and  loving,  respected  and  beloved  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  "  He  was  one  that  feared  the  Lord  from 
his  youth,  being  convinced  of  the  Truth,  when 
about  seventeen  years  of  age ;  he  loved  the  com- 
pany of  such  of  his  acquaintance  as  were  most 
substantial  in  religion,  and  was  also  beloved  by 
them  and  all  sort  of  people  that  knew  him,  being 
greatly  helpful  to  his  brethren,  and  made  a  cause 
of  gladness  to  those  that  were  his  fiithers  in  the 
Truth.  The  Lord  not  only  opened  his  heart  like 
Lydia's  formerly,  but  he  likewise  opened  his 
mouth  to  publish  his  name  and  truth  amongst 
many,  travelling  several  times  through  his  native 
country,  Wales,  where  he  was  of  good  service. 
In  1690,  he  came  into  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
lived  about  seven  years,  visiting  this  and  the  ad- 
jacent provinces,  and  was  also  very  useful  in  the 
meeting  where  he  resided,  both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline;  he  was  indeed  a  strong  pillar  in  the 
church:  I  never  saw  him  take  part  with  a  wrong 
thing.  Oh,  the  want  of  him  which  I  feel  I  his 
place  is  yet  empty  ;  I  pray  God,  if  it  be  his  will,  to 
fill  it  up.  Oh,  my  brother,  my  dear  companion! 
how  can  they  that  knew  thy  faithfulness  to  Truth, 
do  less  than  leave  a  memorial  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations ?  for  thy  name  is  worthy  to  be  recorded 
in  Israel.  He  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  hated  all 
appearance  of  contention,  and  indeed  he  was  a 
skilful  peace-maker,  being  endued  with  wisdom 
and  authority,  yet  full  of  mercy  and  compassion 
unto  every  appearance  of  good.  His  removal  is 
a  great  loss  unto  us  who  are  left.  Well,  my  dear 
brother,  in  the  remembrance  of  thee,  and  the 
many  good  and  precious  opportunities  we  have 
had  together,  my  soul  is  bowed  and  ready  to  say, 
I  shall  never  have  the  like  companion,  so  fi'ted 
and  knit  together  in  every  respect ;  the  more  1 
consider  my  loss  of  thee,  the  greater  it  appears; 
iherelbre  conclude  this  my  tcstmiony,  and  return 
to  my  own  work  and  service,  that  I  may  be  pre- 
pared to  follow  after  thee. 

''  Hugh  Roberts. 
"He  died  theSlhofthe  Fifth  month,  1697,  and 
was  interred  the  10th  of  the  same,  in  Friends' 
burying  ground  at  Merion,  in  Pennsylvania." 

ELIZABETH  CCWrEKTIIWAlTE. 

This  Friend  was  a  native  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, where  she  was  convinceti  of  the  Truth  about 
ihe  year  1652.  We  do  not  know  her  maiden 
name,  but  she  married  Hugh  Cowperthwaite,  and 
lived  at  Flushing,  Long  island.  The  memorial 
concerning  her  says,  "  She  was  a  woman  service- 
able to  the  church  o(  Christ  in  several  re.'^pecls,  as 
well  by  a  public  testimony  lo  the  blessed  Truth, 
winch  sh«»  bore  in  much  |)l.iinness  and  sincerity, 
delighting  in  the  prosjicruy  of  Truth,  and  of  the 
people  ol  God.  She  had  true  judgment  when  to 
ypenk,  and  when  to  be  silent ;  and  divided  bclwccn 
iho  precious  and  iho  vile,  being  lender  to  the 
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broken-hearted,  but  as  a  sword  against  that  which 
was  evil,  and  which  tended  to  division  in  the 
church  of  Christ;  very  desirous  that  the  young 
generation  might  grow  up  in  the  life  of  Truth,  as 
in  the  education  thereof. 

"  She  was  at  times  sick  several  months  before 
she  died,  which  she  endured  with  great  contented- 
ness,  often  expressing  the  love  of  God  to  her,  and 
said  that  she  felt  his  heavenly  presence.  In  the 
time  of  her  sickness,  she  bore  many  faithful  testi- 
monies to  the  glory  of  the  worthy  name'of  God, 
strengthening  and  encouraging  Friends  in  his 
work  and  service,  and  against  the  spirit  of  sepa- 
ration ;  for  the  Lord  had  sealtd  it  upon  her  heart, 
that  that  which  leads  out  of  the  heavenly  unity,  and 
brotherly  fellowship,  was  a  false  spirit,  and  not  of 
the  Father.  She  often  said  that  such  could  not 
be  heirs  with  the  true  seed,  and  exhorted  those 
about  her  against  the  superfluity  of  the  world  ; 
showing  them  the  ill  consequence  thereof.  Those 
Friends  who  came  to  see  her,  she  exhorted  to 
faithfulness,  saying  there  is  nothing  like  it.  She 
continued  sensible  to  the  last,  and  departed  this 
life  on  the  15th  of  Tenth  month,  in  the  year 
1697." 

JOHN  AND  MARGARET  LYNAM. 

of  these  Friends,  an  extended  account  has  been 
already  published  in  "The  Friend,'*  vol.  17, 
page  317. 

They  resided  in  Philadelphia,  where  Margaret 
died.  Twelfth  month  13,  1697,  and  John,  Second 
month  7,  1698. 


Selected. 

ENCOURAGEMENT. 

lie  who  slumbereth  not,  nor  sleepeth 
His  ancient  watch  around  us  keepeth ; 
Still  sent  from  His  creating  hand, 
New  witnesses  for  Truth  shall  stand — 
New  instruments  to  sound  abroad 
The  gospel  of  a  risen  Lord  ; 

To  gather  to  the  fold  once  more 
The  desolate  and  gone  astray. 

The  scattered  of  a  cloudy  day, 
And  Zion's  broken  walls  restore. 


Selected. 

PARTING. 
0,  'lis  one  scene  of  parting  here, 

Love's  watchword  is  farewell  t 
And  almost  starts  tlw  falling  tear. 

Ere  died  the  last  that  fell  1 
But  happiest  he,  whose  gifted  eye 

Above  this  world  can  see, 
And  those  diviner  realms  descry, 

"Where  partings  cannot  be  ; 
"Who,  with  One  changeless  Friend  on  high. 

Life's  various  path  has  trod. 
And  soars  to  meet,  beyond  the  sky, 

The  ransomed  and  their  God. 


Type-setting  Machine. — A  correspondent  of  a 
London  paper,  writing  from  Copenhagen  on  May 
18th,  says  : — 

Owing  to  the  politeness  of  the  editors,  I  have 
now  been  able  to  sec  the  new  composing  machine 
as  in  actual  operation  in  the  oflico  of  the  Fccdre- 
lunilet.  Instead  of  the  usual  cases  and  composing- 
sticks,  and  the  couijiositor  standing  at  his  work, 
we  see  a  person  siiimg  before  a  machine  with 
keys  like  n  piano,  whicli  he  plays  on  incessantly, 
and  every  touch  on  the  tangent  is  followed  by  a 
click  ;  the  letier  is  already  in  its  place  in  the  long 
mahogany  channel  prepared  for  it.  The  whole 
is  excessively  ingenious.  In  fact  it  is  fairy  work. 
The  most  wonderful  part  is,  that  ii  distributes  the 
already  used  type  nt  the  same  lime  tiint  it  sets  the 
new  page,  and  witii  an  exactness  perfectly  sure. 
No  mistake  can  ever  occur.  The  compositor,  by 
this  machine,  does  four  timrs  as  much  work  as 
another  workman,  but  as  lie  requires  an  assistant 
to  line  and  page  the  set  type,  this  brings  it  to] 


tivice  the  amount  of  type  set.  The  whole  is  s 
clean  and  pleasant  that  it  will  probably  soon  be 
favourite  employment  for  women.  The  machin 
occupies  a  very  small  space,  not  more  than 
large  chair,  and  is  beautifully  made  of  hard  wood 
brass,  and  steel.  Its  success  is  ^now  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  proprietors  of  the  Fachelandet  ai 
so  gratified  by  the  one  they  now  have  that  the 
have  ordered  another.  The  price  is  2,400  Dai 
ish  dollars.  It  will  last  apparently  for  a  centui 
or  two  without  repair.  Mr.  Sorenson,  the  invei 
tor,  himself  a  compositor  all  his  life,  kindly  shov 
the  machine  to  any  visitor.  Of  course  a  compi 
sitor  cannot  set  with  this  machine  at  once ;  it  wi 
take  a  short  time,  a  few  days,  for  him  to  becom 
familiar  with  the  details,  but  he  is  then  a  gentU 
man  compared  to  his  old  comrades. 

— 

For  "  The  Fripnd." 

"  For  I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  stale  I  an 
to  be  content." — Paul. 

"  Every  one  is  subject  to  so  many  losses  her 
that,  unless  he  has  a  share  in  the  bank  of  blis 
he  may  soon  become  impoverished  of  all  his  ei 
joyments,  and  be  a  bankrupt  as  to  felicity,  Bi 
what  an  enriching  privilege  is  an  interest  i 
Christ!  Whereby  we  are  insured  against  a 
losses,  and  furnished  for  all  misfortunes  !  F< 
though  in  the  world  we  may  have  tribulation,  y< 
in  Flim,  who  overcame  the  world,  shall  we  hav 
peace  and  joy.  Our  nearest  and  dearest  Frienc 
may  be  removed  by  death  ;  but  in  Him  we  ha\ 
a  store  of  dearer  and  diviner  relatives.  Our  richt 
may  fly  away  as  on  eagle's  wings,  but  in  Hi 
we  have  the  treasures  of  eternity  !  So  that  it 
but  for  a  moment,  and  in  the  meanest  things  thi 
the  true  Christian  can  sustain  any  loss.  Oi 
names  may  be  reproached  among  men,  but  thei 
is  a  divine  antidote  against  this;  that  they  ma 
be  '  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,'  who  wi 
confess  them  before  his  Father  and  all  the  angel 
Our  situation  may  at  limes  seem  lonely  and  desi 
late,  but  in  Him  there  is  the  sweetest  of  compan; 
the  dearest  converse;  causing  our  habitation 
seasons  to  feel  like  a  paradise  below.  The  thinj 
of  this  world  may  all  seem  jointly  to  go  again 
us,  but  He  will  make  them  all  work  together  fc 
good.  Our  comforts  may  fall  off  like  the  blighte 
blossoms  of  the  orchard  ;  but  in  Him  nobler  con 
forts  shall  flourish,  and  never  fade  nor  withe 
Every  day  may  bring  new  disappointments,  (an 
what  else  should  we  look  lor  in  this  prese 
world,)  but  in  Him  none  are  disappointed,  wl 
bear  the  cross,  despising  the  shame ;  for  He  giv< 
those  (spiritually)  to  enjoy  all  things;  so  that 
the  midst  of  many  privations  they  can  say,  '  1  r 
joice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the  God  of  my  sa 
valion.'  And  then,  if  those  hold  out  faithful  I 
the  end,  there  is  prepared  for  them  in  heaven,  a 
inheritance  incorruptible  and  uudefiled,  and  llu 
fadeth  not  away  ;  when  they  shall  be  forever- 
loi'ever  with  the  Lord." 

Intelligence  of  the  Ass. — An  eminent  naturali 
puts  in  tlie  following  good  work  lor  the  long-eare 
race: — The  ass  is  always  esteemed  as  the  stupi( 
est  of  animals,  yet  if  one  be  shut  up  in  the  sanr 
enclosure  with  half-a  dozti«  horses  of  the  fine; 
blood,  and  the  parly  escape,  it  is  infallibly  ll 
poor  donkey  that  has  led  the  way.  It  is  he  aloi; 
that  peiietiates  the  secret  of  the  bolt  and  lalcli 
and  he  may  be  often  seen  snufling  over  a  piec 
of  work,  to  which  all  other  animals  are  incon 
peteni. 

The  brightest  hours  of  prosperity  have  the 
clouds,  and  the  stream  of  life  ii  not  rufflod  by  ol 
struction  will  grow  putrid  by  stagnation. 
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js  J I  For  "  'Viif  Friend." 

1,8  TRAINIKG  CUILBREN. 

Iiit    From  various  causes,  the  charge  of  a  family  of 
•'I  iQung  children  often  devolves  upon  the  mother 
"Jililone;  and  when  such  duly  feel  the  weight  of 
''>|he  charge,  they  are  properly  objects  of  much 
'aijympathy  to  those  who  feel  the  obligation  to  visit 
he  widows  and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction. — 
Uiiljut  the  burden  such  feel  is  no  doubt  intended  for 
"Hiiheir  good  ;  for  what  is  it  but  a  consciousness  ol 
I'd  ihe  want  of  wisdom,  of  patience,  of  decision  and 
lioi  mergy  sufficient  for  the  occasion  ]  and  what  is  so 
"flikely  as  this,  to  lead  them  to  "cast  their  burden 
iwijipon  the  Lord]"  it  is  said,  "  Cast  thy  burden 
w«|pon  the  Lord  and  he  shall  sustain  thee," — and 
uillt '  Leave  thy  fatherless  children;  I  will  preserve 
hem  alive,  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  me."  11 
nothers.can  happily  be  brought  to  this,  what  need 
*'lhey  more?    They  have  access  to  the  Source  ol 
lativisdom,  of  strength — to  the  "God  of  patience 
nd  consolation  ;"  and  all  rightly  directed  dis- 
blipline,  under  such  influence,  will   be  as  the 
&  jinointing  for  future  usefulness  in  the  community 
iseilnd  in  the  church  ;  it  will  constitute  them  as  fore- 
Bi  unners  to  "  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  and  to 
eslitiake  his  paths  straight,"  in  the  subjected  wills  of 
il  a  heir  hopeful  oflspring. 
f(j  But  when  this  religious  weight  is  not  felt,  or 
iiijiihe  burden  is  too  easily  cast  upon  others  who  can 
liaipot  be  expected  to  (eel  as  parents  should  feel, 
iieni^hnt  can  we  expect  but  a  want  of  due  subjection 
lia([nd  reverence  for  parental  authority,  and  conse- 
ckbent  defect  in  the  future  character  of  the  child, 
ft    To  order  a  family  aright,  ihere  seems  to  be 
itiaeeded  a  father's  authority,  and  a  mother's  untir- 
;silipg  affection  and  care — but  when  from  any  cause 
Ol  ither  of  these  is  wanting,  we  cannot  doubt  but 
lliti|hat  He  who  is  "the  Healer  of  breaches"  is  com- 
»etent  to  meet  the  case  and  to  supply  all  our 
wiiifVants.  Such  is  the  confidence  we  ought  to  feel — 
he  faith  we  ought  to  possess,  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
desi  iharge  our  duties  acceptably  in  all  the  important 
)|M  ipheres  of  life,  and  especially  so  in  the  care  of 
i  >ur  little  children. 


I;*  ;  COLUMBUS  AT  BARCELONA, 

ijlile  The  letterof  Columbus  to  the  Spanish  monarchs, 
COB  innouncing  his  discovery,  had  produced  the 
filte greatest  sensation  at  court.  The  event  it  com- 
municated was  considered  the  most  extraordinary 
of  their  prosperous  reign  ;  and,  following  so  close 
upon  the  conquest  of  Granada,  was  pronounced  a 
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ignal  mark  of  divine  favour  for  that  triumph 
illiiiijkchieved  in  the  cause  of  the  true  faith.  The 
lit  sovereigns  themselves  were  for  a  time  dazzled 
ind  bewildered  by  this  sudden  and  easy  acquisi- 
ion  of  a  new  empire,  of  indefinite  extent  and  ap- 
Jarently  boundless  wealth  ;  and  their  first  idea 
(vas  to  secure  it  beyond  the  reach  of  question  or 
competition.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Seville, 
Columbus  received  a  letter  from  them,  expressing 
heir  great  delight,  and  requesting  him  to  repair 
utalii  Immediately  to  court,  to  concert  plans  for  a  second 
.eait^nd  more  extensive  expedition.  As  the  summer 
was  already  advancing,  the  time  favourable  for  a 
sJroyage,  they  desired  him  lo  make  any  arrange- 
lents  at  Seville,  or  elsewhere,  that  might  hasten 
expedition,  and  to  inform  them  by  the  return 
the  courier  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  on 
heir  part.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by 
i.he  tiile  of  "Don  Christopher  Columbus,  our 
Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  and  Viceroy  and 

i Governor  of  the  Islands  discovered  in  the  Indies  ;" 
It  the  same  time  he  was  promised  still  further 
'ewards.  Columbus  lost  no  time  in  complying 
with  the  commands  of  the  sovereigns.  He  sent  a 
i  nemorandum  of  the  ships,  men,  and  munitions 
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that  would  be  requisite,  and  having  made  such 
disposiiions  at  Seville  as  circumstances  p.'rmitted, 
set  out  on  his  journey  for  Barcelona,  taking  with 
him  the  six  Indians  and  the  various  curiosities  and 
productions  he  had  brought  from  the  New  World. 

The  fame  of  his  discovery  had  resounded 
throughout  the  nation,  and  as  his  route  lay  through 
several  of  the  finest  and  most  populous  provinces 
of  Spain,  his  journey  appeared  like  the  progress 
of  a  sovereign.  Wherever  he  passed,  the  sur- 
rounding country  poured  forth  its  inhabitants, 
who  lined  the  road  and  thronged  the  villages.  In 
the  large  towns,  the  streets,  windows,  and  bal- 
conies were  filled  with  eager  spectators,  who  rent 
the  air  with  acclamations.  Flis  journey  was  con- 
tinually impeded  by  the  multitude  pressing  to 
gain  a  sight  of  him  and  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
regarded  with  as  much  admiration  as  if  they  had 
been  natives  of  another  planet.  It  was  impossible 
to  satisfy  the  craving  curiosity  which  assailed  him- 
self and  his  attendants,  at  every  stage,  with  innu- 
merable questions  ;  popular  rumour  as  usual  had 
exaggerated  the  truth,  and  had  filled  the  newly 
found  country  with  all  kinds  of  wonders. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  Columbus 
arrived  at  Barcelona,  where  every  preparation 
had  been  made  to  give  him  a  solemn  and  magni- 
ficent reception.  The  beauty  and  serenity  of  the 
weather,  in  that  genial  season  and  favoured 
climate,  contributed  to  give  splendor  to  this  me- 
morable ceremony.  'As  he  drew  near  the  place, 
many  of  the  more  youthful  courtiers  and  hidalgos 
of  gallant  bearing  came  forth  to  meet  and  welcome 
him.  His  entrance  into  this  noble  city  has  been 
compared  to  one  of  those  triumphs  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  accustomed  to  decree  to  conquerors. 
First,  were  paraded  the  Indians,  painted  according 
to  their  savage  fashion,  and  decorated  with  tro- 
pical feathers  and  with  their  national  ornaments 
•of  gold;  alter  these  were  borne  various  kinds  of 
live  parrots,  together  with  stuffed  birds  and  animals 
of  unknown  species,  and  rare  plants  supposed  to 
be  of  precious  qualities  :  while  great  care  was 
taken  to  make  a  conspicuous  display  of  Indian 
coronets,  bracelets,  and  other  decorations  of  gold, 
which  might  give  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the 
newly  discovered  regions.  After  these  Ibllowed 
Columbus,  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
cavalcade  of  Spanish  chivalry.  The  streets  were 
almost  impassable,  from  the  countless  multitude  ; 
the  windows  and  balconies  were  crowded  with 
the  fair  ;  the  very  roofs  were  covered  with  spec- 
tators. It  seemed  as  if  the  public  eye  could  not 
be  sated  with  gazing  on  these  trophies  of  an  un- 
known world,  or  on  the  remarkable  man  by 
whom  it  had  been  discovered.  There  was  a  sub- 
limity in  'this  event  that  mingled  a  solemn  feeling 
with  the  public  joy.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a 
vast  and  signal  dispensation  of  Providence  in 
reward  for  the  piety  of  the  monarchs;  and  the 
majestic  and  venerable  appearance  of  the  disco- 
verer, so  different  from  the  youth  and  buoyancy 
that  are  generally  expected  from  roving  enter- 
prise, seemed  in  harmony  with  the  grandeur  and 
dignity  of  his  achievement. 

To  receive  him  with  suitable  pomp  and  distinc- 
tion, the  sovereigns  had  ordered  their  throne  to  be 
placed  in  public,  tender  a  rich  canopy  of  brocade 
of  gold,  in  a  vast  and  splendid  saloon.  •  Here  the 
king  and  queen  awaited  his  arrival,  seated  in 
state,  with  the  prince  Juan  beside  them  ;  and  at- 
tended by  the  dignitaries  of  their  court  and  the 
principal  nobility  of  Castile,  Valencia,  Catalonia, 
and  Arragon;  all  impatient  to  behold  the  man 
who  had  conlerred  so  incalculable  a  benefit  upon 
the  nation.  At  length  Columbus  entered  the  hall, 
surrounded  by  a  brillant  crowd  of  cavaliers, 
among  whom,  says  Las  Casas,  he  was  conspicu- 


ous for  his  stately  and  commanding  person,  which, 
with  his  countenance  rendered  venerable  by  his 
gray  hairs,  gave  him  the  august  appearance  of  a 
senator  of  Rome.  A  modest  smile  lighted  up  hi? 
features,  showing  that  he  enjoyed  the  state  and 
glory  in  which  he  came  ;  and  certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  deeply  moving  to  a  mind  inflamed 
by  noble  ambition,  and  conscious  of  having 
greatly  deserved,  than  these  testimonials  of  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  a  nation,  or  rather  of 
a  world.  As  Columbus  approached,  the  sovereigns 
rose,  as  if  receiving  a  person  of  the  highest  rank. 
Bending  his  knees,  he  requested  lo  kiss  their 
hands ;  but  there  was  some  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  their  majesties  to  permit  this  act  of  vassalage. 
Raising  him  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  they 
ordered  him  to  seat  himself  in  their  presence  ;  a 
rare  honour  in  this  proud  and  punctilious  court. 

At  the  request  of  their  majesties,  Columbus  now 
gave  an  account  of  the  most  striking  events  of  his 
voyage,  and  a  description  of  the  islands  which  ho 
had  discovered.  He  displayed  the  specimens  he 
had  brought  of  unknown  birds  and  other  animals, 
of  rare  plants  of  medicinal  and  aromatic  virtue; 
of  native  gold  in  dust,  in  crude  masses,  or  labour-  . 
ed  into  barbaric  ornaments  ;  and,  above  all,  the 
natives  of  these  countries,  who  were  objects  of 
intense  and  inexhaustible  interest;  since  there  is 
nothing  to  man  so  curious  as  the  varieties  of  his 
own  species.  All  these  he  pronounced  mere  har- 
bingers of  great  discoveries  he  had  yet  to  make, 
which  would  add  realms  of  incalculable  wealth  to 
the  dominions  of  their  majesties,  and  whole  nations 
of  proselytes  to  the  true  faith. 

The  words  of  Columbus  were  listened  to  with 
profound  emotion  by  the  sovereigns.  When  he 
had  finished  they  sunk  on  their  knees,  and,  rais- 
ing their  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  their  eyes  filled 
with  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  they  poured  forth 
thanks  and  praises  to  God  for  so  great  a  provi- 
dence ;  all  present  followed  their  example ;  a  deep 
and  solemn  enthusiasm  pervaded  that  splendi.i 
assembly,  and  prevented  all  common  acclamations 
of  triumph.  The  anthem  of  Te  Deum  Laudamus, 
chanted  by  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel,  with  the 
melodious  accompaniments  of  the  instruments, 
rose  up  from  the  midst  in  a  full  body  of  sacred 
harmony,  bearing  up  as  it  were  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  The  auditors  to  heaven  ;  "  so  that," 
says  the  venerable  Las  Casas,  "  it  seemed  as  if 
in  that  hour  they  communicated  with  celestial 
delights."  Such  was  the  solemn  and  pious  man- 
ner in  which  the  brilliant  court  of  Spain  celebrated 
this  solemn  event,  offering  up  a  grateful  tribute  of 
melody  and  praise,  and  giving  glory  to  God  for 
the  discovery  of  another  world. 

Washington  Ikving. 

Selected. 

Human  life  is  compared  to  a  sleep ;  to  the 
rapidity  of  a  flood  ;  to  a  tale  that  is  told ;  to  a 
vapour  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  to  a  flow, 
er  that  flourisheth  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  is  cut  down  and  withereth ;  to  vanity  ;  to 
a  shadow  that  passeth  away.  Eternity,  that 
solemn  word,  soon  passes  from  the  lip  ;  but  who 
can  grasp  the  mighty,  the  immense  idea,  which 
this  word  eternity  conveys  1  All  thought  is  lost 
in  its  immensity,  and  swallowed  up  in  its  fathom- 
less abyss.  The  mind  may  conceive  though 
faintly,  of  millions  of  ages  heaped  upon  millions, 
till  numbers  lose  themselves  ;  or  rather  till  we  are 
lost  in  the  vast  calculation.  But  who  can  mea- 
sure eternity ;  compared  with  whose  everlasting 
lines,  myriads  of  years  are  infinitely  less  than 
atoms  floating  in  the  mid-day  sun?  All  men  are 
hastening  to  eternity.  All  are  standing  upon  the 
brink  of  an  interminable  state  of  being.    Yet  all, 
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except  the  little  flock  of  Christ,  are  living,  as  if 
life  would  never  end  ;  and  die  as  if  beyond  the 
crave  there  was  nothing  to  awaken  their  solicit- 


ous concern. 

If  all  the  water  flowing  round  this  earth, 

And  with  ten  thousand  times  as  much,  were  peut 

In  a  huge  cistern,  whose  unwieldy  bulk 

The  whole  contained  ;  but  at  one  leaky  pore 

At  certain  periods  should  one  drop  dispense  ; 

And  at  the  distance  often  thousand  years, 

Of  intervening  time,  those  periods  fix; 

— Yet  sooner  twice  ten  thousand  times  the  whole, 

Thus  drop  by  drop  shall  draw  the  ocean  dry, 

Than  the  duration  of  eternity, 

One  moment  of  its  endless  term  abridge  ; 

Then  what  avails  it,  whether  here  we  taste 

Life's  transient  joys  or  heart  corroding  cares, 

If  we,  in  peace,  may  bapp'ly  end  our  race  ; 

A  race  how  like  the  shuttle's  rapid  flight. 

Or  faint  illusion  of  a  morning  dream. 


From  Ihe  Leisure  Hour. 

ASTRAL  WONDERS. 

Sucli  is  the  title  of  an  admirable  lecture  recently 
delivered  before  the  Church  of  England  Young 
Men's  Society,  in  Freemasons'  Hall ;  and  when 
we  state  that  the  lecturer  was  J.  Craig,  m.  a.,  the 
proprietor  of  the  celebrated  Wandsworth  telescope, 
which  in  space-penetrating  power  exceeds  Lord 
R'isse's  nearly  as  much  as  his  monster  glass  sur- 
p-'Ssed  the  instruments  of  some  of  his  astronomi- 
Ci.l  predecessors,  our  readers  will  participate  with 
us  in  the  pleasure  with  which  we  witness  its  pub- 
lii  alion.  Many  persons,  ever  since  the  announce- 
mi-nt  that  this  powerful  achromatic  instrument  had 
been  constructed,  and  was  about  to  turn  its  pene- 
trating eye  to  the  face  of  the  sky,  have  been 
awaiting,  with  the  impatience  of  scientific  curio- 
sity, the  disclosure  of  some  new  and  startling 
facts  respecting  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  richly-peopled  universe  in  which  our 
globe  forms  but  an  insignificant  speck.  To  such, 
this  little  pamphlet  will  be  highly  acceptable.  It 
contains  some  striking  statements,  which  will  be 
new  to  many  tyros  in  the  science,  couched  in 
plain  terms,  and  by  means  of  familiar  illustrations 
rendered  intelligible  to  all  ordinary  readers.  The 
lecture,  moreover,  is  pervaded  with  a  spirit  of  de- 
vout reverence  for  the  almighty  Being  upon  whose 
glorious  works  the  author  so  discriminatingly 
descants,  which  it  is  truly  refreshing  to  meet  with 
in  productions  of  this  sort.  Without  any  inten- 
tion of  exhausting  the  publication  of  the  veins  of 
precious  ore  that  everywhere  interlace  its  pages, 
we  may  yet  be  permitted  to  cull  a  lew  specimens 
as  proofs  of  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

Among  the  first  lessons  which  we  received  in 
natural  philosophy,  no  proposition  was  stated  with 
a  more  dogmatic  certainty  of  its  axiomatic  truth, 
than  that  which  declared  light  to  be  a  subtle,  im- 
palpable and  ifnpondcrable  substance.  It  appears, 
however,  that  this,  in  common  with  so  many 
other  received  opinions  of  our  boyhood,  is  likely 
to  be  cxi)l(jded  by  the  sjiirit  of  scientific  research 
that  is  abroad.  For  IVlr.  Craig — a  gentleman  who 
is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  suspected  uf  indulging  in 
n  speculative  mania — delibcratlvely  declares  it  as 
his  firm  belief,  that  "  however  intangible  some 
may  esteem  light  to  be,  we  shall  reacii  a  time,  ii 
we  liave  not  arrived  at  it  already,  when  we  shall 
be  able  lo  put  tiiis  so-called  intangible  substance 
under  a  microscope;  and  I  should  not  be  at  nil 
surprised  that  you  may  yet  live  to  see,  in  the 
very  light  that  garnislics  this  our  globe,  consisting 
though  it  doesol  very  small  globules — wliicli  can- 
not be  larger  lhan  the  millionelh  part  of  a  grain  of 
sand,  or  else  they  would  jiuncture  out  our  eye- 
sight as  easily  as  would  an  arrow-shcjwer  ol 
ncedlts,  so  quickly  do  they  move — 1  say,  1  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  lo  tiad  tliat  you  will  be  en- 


abled to  put  its  diamond-like  droppings  under  a 
microscope,  more  easily  than  we  formerly  could 
place  under  its  range  the  emerald  joinings  of  a 
dragon-fly's  wing,  or  the  downy  feathers  of  the 
variegated  butterfly." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know,  that  besides  the 
general  desire  to  obtain  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
works  of  God,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that 
induced  Mr.  Craig  to  undertake  the  construction 
of  his  prodigious  telescope  was,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  pursue  his  investigations  into  the  nature 
and  properties  of  light.  It  appears  that  his  devo- 
tion to  this  particular  branch  of  study  dates  from 
a  very  early  period  of  his  life;  and  he  gives  the 
following  anecdote  of  his  youthful  days  as  fur- 
nishing a  suggestive  hint  lo  him  in  the  philoso- 
phical inquiries  of  his  maturer  years.  "  VVMicn  I 
was  a  boy,"  he  says,  "  from  some  cause  or  other 
I  was  put  into  a  dark  room,  and  tried  to  escape 
out  of  it.  I  had  a  knife  in  my  pocket,  and  I  began 
to  cut  a  hole  in  the  door  to  try  to  get  quietly  away 
by  coming  at  the  latch.  Still  something  occurred 
which  induced  me  to  wish  to  remain  where  I  was. 
I  heard  a  footstep,  and  I  knew  I  was  not  doing 
quite  right.  When  I  pulled  my  hand  back,  the 
sun  happened  to  be  shining  very  much,  and  I  saw 
little  globules  running  off  in  all  directions.  I 
thought  even  then,  this  was  very  remarkable;  I 
again  put  out  my  hand,  and  on  pulling  it  back,  I 
saw  the  little  globules  running  off  as  before.  When 
I  grew  up  to  be  a  man  I  began  to  think  of  that 
childish  thing.  I  felt  certain  then  that  light  was 
a  fluid,  and  could  run  off  our  fingers  like  water; 
and  if  you  feel  any  interest  in  light,  and  will  ex- 
amine for  yourselves,  you  will  see  that  light  is 
truly  a  fluid:  it  has  its  waves,  its  currents,  its 
ocean  deeps;  and  our  telescopes  may  yet  tell  us 
something  of  its  tidal  soundings." 

It  is  matter  of  common  remark  how  difficult, 
except  by  familiar  comparisons,  it  is  form  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  vast  distances,  magni- 
tudes, and  weights,  with  which  the  astronomer 
has  to  deal.  And  it  is  surprising  how  our  finite 
understandings  have  been  aided  of  late  years, 
through  the  commendable  attempts  that  have  been 
made* by  writers  and  lecturers,  to  popularize  and 
simplify  the  sublime  facts  of  sidereal  science.  Mr. 
Craig,  in  the  contribution  before  us,  has  now  added 
his  mite  to  this  fund  of  felicitous  illustration.  For 
example,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  our  compre- 
hension of  the  size  of  our  globe,  he  employs  the 
following  simple  mode  of  teaching: — "  If  you  were 
to  stand,"  says  he,  "  upon  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  Wales, — Snowdon  for  instance, — 
and  look  around  you  for  ten  hours  a  day — (and 
the  ten  hours  bill  has  shown  us  that  men  should 
not  work  longer  lhan  ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four) — if  you  were  to  look,  supposing  such  a  thing 
possible,  from  a  high  mountain,  about  sixty  miles 
round  you,  or  thirty  miles  radius,  it  would  take 
you  thirty  years  lo  see  the  whole  of  this  our 
globe."  Then,  having  set  us  wondering  through 
all  our  faculties  at  the  mighty  bulk  and  the  im- 
menseness  of  the  outspread  surface  of  the  planet 
which  we  inhabit,  he  next  proceeds  to  take  us  an- 
other slej)  in  the  shining  highway  of  creation, 
which  leaves  our  powers  of  uppreliension  quite 
paralyzed  and  awe-stricken.  He  goes  on  to  com- 
pare this  great  dwelling  of  the  iiuman  race  with 
one  of  the  starry  host  known  as  Alpha  Lyra), 
which  has  hilcly  been  measured ;  and  states 
that,  supposing  this  bulky  globe  of  ours  to 
be  only  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  then  the  com- 
jiarative  diameter  of  the  beautiful  orb  in  question 
would  be  two  miles  and  a  quarter.  Now  if  thai 
which  is  represented  by  the  pin's  head  would 
consume  thirty  years  lo  complete  its  survey,  how 
many  thousand  years  would  it  take  lo  scan  ihe 
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surface  of  Alpha  Lyrse  ?  Here  is  a  problem  fc 
our  young  mathematical  readers  to  solve!  Th 
old  comparison  of  mountain  and  mole-hill  is  no 
utterly  at  fault,  and  can  no  longer  express  it 
ideas  that  are  descending  upon  our  age. 

Again — to  return  from  the  mighty  and  the  mag 
nificent  to  the  minute — in  illustrating  the  infinii 
minuteness  of  the  animal  creation,  even  as  brougl 
to  light  in  this  world  and  with  our  present  impe: 
feet  instruments  of  observation,  Mr.  Craig  says  :- 
"  Let  me  ask  you  what  you  think  is  the  middl 
sized  animal  that  we  know  of  in  creation,  takin 
the  whale  as  the  largest  creature  of  which  w 
have  any  cognizance.  You  will  be  surprise 
when  I  tell  you,  that  the  middle-sized  animal,  fror 
the  whale  downwards,  is  not  the  elephant,  as  yo 
might  imagine,  but  the  mite  in  a  cheese!" 

There  are  few  questions,  perhaps,  connecte 
with  the  explorations  of  the  celestial  telescope,  lha 
excite  such  deep  interest  and  curiosity  among  th 
amateur  students  of  astronomy  as  that  which  re 
lates  to  ihe  inhabitation  of  the  moon.  Many,  w 
remember,  were  the  airy  speculations  and  poeli 
dreamings  of  our  earlier  years  upon  this  fascinat 
ing  theme;  and  ardently  did  we  long  for  th 
dawning  of  that  period  when  science  and  art  com 
bined  should  triumph  over  apparently  insuperabl 
difficulties,  and  set  this  long-discussed  topic  satis 
lactorily,at  rest.  Happily,  we  already  seem 
be  in  a  fair  way  to  witness  the  solution  of  thi 
grand  problem.  The  revelations  of  the  Wands 
worth  telescope  in  respect  to  the  "  pale  queen  ( 
night"  are  wonderful  almost  to  fabulousness.  Lei 
we  should  be  thought  to  exaggerate  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Craig  on  this  subject,  we  will  allow  him  t 
speak  for  himself: — 

"  Now,  concerning  the  moon,"  he  says,  "  le 
me  tell  you  what  friends  of  mine  have  seen 
found  all  the  telescopes  used  for  looking  at  th 
moon  were  directed  to  the  craters,  and  then  to  th 
mountains.  They  could  scarcely  do  otherwise 
because  these  telescopes  were  of  that  comparative! 
smaller  size  and  construction,  that  it  required 
very  large  object  to  be  at  all  seen.  But  these  are  nc 
the  places,  if  there'are  any  inhabitants  of  the  moor 
to  look  Ibr  them.  If  you  want  to  see  whether  theri 
were  persons  in  this  earth,  you  would  not  get  into 
balloon  and  go  to  the  top  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  an 
look  into  the  crater,  and  then  say,  because  yo 
saw  no  persons  there,  that  there  were  no  inhabi 
ants  in  the  earth.  I  think  therefore  it  is  not  a  fai 
report  concerning  the  moon  to  tell  us,  '  Oh,  it  i 
full  of  mountains,  full  of  craters  ;  it  is  a  volcanic 
desolate  globe,  without  an  inhabitant.'  Now, 
saw  through  my  telescope,  with  a  pretty  hig 
power,  a  particular  rock,  something  like  Cle 
patra's  Needle,  which  must  have  been  nearly  ha 
as  high  as  our  Alps.  There  was  no  volcan' 
erupiion  round  about  it,  but  it  rose  up  distincti 
and  clearly  out  of  the  level  plain.  I  then  looke 
at  other  mountains  and  craters,  and  from  what 
saw,  I  conceive  that  though  there  be  only  oni 
third  of  the  moon  which  consists  of  level  plains, 
has,  in  its  proportion,  as  large  a  quantity  of  spac 
to  be  inhabited  as  our  own  globe.  If  you  tak 
away  our  oceans  and  our  mountains,  I  do  not  b< 
lieve  there  is  on  this  earth  more  than  a  third  pai 
which  can  be  inhabited  by  man.  I  am  told  by 
person  who  has  looked  through  my  telescope,  th 
he  can  distinctly  see,  when  he  puts  on  higli  pow 
ers,  that  much  of  the  plains  of  the  moon  are  leva 
and  he  imagines  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
Plato,  where  ihis  jieak-like  rock  arises,  there  is 
greenness  and  a  verdure  to  be  seen  there,  ev 
denily  demonstrating  that  on  such  spots  the  soil 
alluvial. 

"  Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  power  is  necessar 
lo  be  put  on  the  telescope  lo  sec  an  object  si.\  fee 
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quare.    The  focal  length   of  the  telescope  is 
liighty  feet,  and  the  usual  power  that  a  good  opti- 
<iio  ;ian  can  put  on  a  telescope  is  a  hundred  to  the 
ii||bot.   On  that  calculation,  therefore,  the  telescope 
vould  give  us  8000  magnifying  power,  supposing 
he  atmosphere  permitted  it.    But  power  much 
less  than  that,  a  power  of  6000,  would  enable  us 
0  see  a  railway. carriage  moving  through  the 
moon.    Of  course  I  do  not  expect  to  see  an  object 
ys;.  of  that  nature;  but  if  there  are  creatures  of  the 
li  jsiae  of  six  feet  square,  in  one  of  the  hundred  hours 
iescribed  by  Sir  William  Blerschel,  you  would  see 
I  t  distiucily.    An  elephant,  or  two  elephants  to- 
)iis(  ;ether,  might  very  well  be  seen  when  moving.  I 
lioi  Jo  not  say  the  atmosphere  is  suited  for  that,  but  I 
jd  ]o  say  that  a  power  of  six  thousand  put  upon  a 
elescope,  will  give  you  a  landscape  twenty  miles 
n  diameter,  and  anylhing  in  that  space  the  size 
jf  six  feet  square  will  be  seen.    We  may,  there- 
fore, hope  in  good  time  to  answer  the  question, 
[Whether  or  no  there  are  inhabitants  in  the  moon. 
v,»,  [We  do  not  require  a  building  as  large  as  West- 
minster Abbey  to  ascertain  that." 
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JOHN  FREDERIC  OBERLIN. 

It  is,"  says  his  biographer,  "  interesting  to 
*  Srace  the  gem  of  those  dispositions  which,  when 
ripened  into  maturity,  bring  forih  remarkable 
["ruits ;"   thus,  the  self-denial,    generosity,  and 
benevolence,  which  so  peculiarly  distinguished 
this  great  man,  were  manifest  in  his  earliest  in- 
fancy.   The  following  is  given  as  one  among 
many  evidences  ol'il : — "  Passing  one  day  by  the 
stall  of  an  old  clothes  vender,  in  Strasburg  mar- 
ket, a  poor  infirm  woman  was  endeavouring,  with- 
out success,  to  procure  an  abatement  in  the  price 
of  some  article  she  appeared  to  be  particularly 
desirous  of  purchasing.    She  wanted  two  sous  to 
complete  the  sum  demanded,  and  was  on  the  point 
af  leaving  the  stall  from  her  inability  to  give 
them,  when  Frederic,  pretending  to  be  engaged 
w'nh  something  else,  only  waited  for  her  retiring 
"™  when  he  slipped  the  two  sous  into  the  dealer's 
hand,  and  whispered  him  to  call  the  poor  woman, 
nd  let  her  have  the  gown ;  and  then  without  stop- 
'  bing  for  her  thanks,  instantly  ran  away."    His  fa- 
^  ther,  a  man  of  remarkable  integrity,  made  a  small 
allowance  to  his  children,  and  it  seemed  Frederic's 
chief  happiness  to  do  good  when  able,  and  impart 
''""Ibf  his  litl/e  store.    Even  at  a  very  early  age,  his 
frequent  prayer  was,  "  Speak,  Lord,  (or  thy  ser- 
'""Vant  heareth.    O  God  !  teach  me  to  do  thy  will." 
To  his  pious  and  highly  accomplished  mother,  he 
ten  acknowledged  himself  indebted  for  his  love 
^'*;'of  "  the  things  that  are  excellent,"  and  for  the  de- 
'    sire  he  subsequently  felt  of  dedicating  his  talents 
''  and  his  powers  to  the  good  of  others.  "During 
'    my  infancy  and  my  youth,"  he  says,  "  God  often 
vouchsafed  to  touch  my  heart,  and  to  draw  me  to 
'  himself.    He  bore  with  me  in  my  repeated  back- 
'  slidings,  with  a  kindness  and  indulgence  hardly  to 
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Borning  of  the  Transport  Europa 
one  Lives. 

The  transport  ship  Europa,  on  her  way  to 
Turkey,  was  burned  on  the  31st  of  May  on  the 
Mantic,  at  about  200  miles  from  the  English  coast. 
A.t  the  time  she  had  on  board  62  dragoons  and  57 
horses.  The  captain  of  the  ill-fated  vessel  makes 
isi  the  following  report  to  her  owners : 

On  the  day  in  question,  viz.  the  31st  May, 
ihe  military  officers  were  all  suffering  from  sea 
ickness,  with  the  exception  of  Col.  Moore,  who, 
jsajj  f'llh  myself,  had  visited  the  'tween  decks  and 
(fdl  lower  hold  several  limes  that  day,  and  at  9  p.  m. 


we  went  and  inspected  every  position  that  could  be 
examined  in  the  lower  hold.  There  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  fire,  and  we  returned  to  the  cabin 
with  the  conviction  on  our  mind  that  the  ship  was 
perfectly  safe  ;  but  scarcely  an  hour  had  elapsed 
before  we  were  startled  by  the  alarm  of  fire.  I 
immediately  ran  below,  and  discovered  the  fire 
burning  fiercely  in  the  fore  peak,  where  we  had 
stowed  a  quantity  of  hawsers,  rope,  tar,  pitch, 
oakum,  varnish,  and  sails.  The  officers,  seannen 
and  soldiers  were  on  the  spot  almost  simultane- 
ously as  myself,  and  every  one  exerted  every 
effort  in  their  power  to  extinguish  the  fire.  The 
force  pumps,  which  had  been  fitted  by  orders  of 
the  government  to  supply  the  troops  with  water 
from  the  tanks  and  butts  in  the  hold,  had  hose 
attached,  and  with  those  belonging  to  the  ship's 
pumps  were  taken  below,  and  the  jets  directed  in 
and  upon  the  burning  mass.  The  troops  also 
worked  vigorously  in  passing  buckets  of  water  to 
those  below  to  check  the  progress  of  the  flames, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  tar,  pitch,  and  other  com- 
bustiles,  on  igniting,  sent  forth  an  overwhelming 
blaze  into  the  forehold,  firing  the  bulk  of  tow 
which  was  on  board  for  [)adding  the  horse  stalls. 
The  heat  and  smoke  now  became  so  great  that  all 
hands  were  forced  to  quit  the  lower  hold  ;  many 
were  almost  suffocated.  On  reaching  between 
decks,  we  found  flames  ascending  the  lore-hatch- 
way in  huge  volumes,  cutting  off  all  communica- 
tion with  the  fore  part  of  the  ship.  As  hopes  of 
saving  the  Europa  from  destruction  were  then 
past,  and  this  at  the  furthermost  was  at  10^ 
o'clock — ^^just  hall'an  hour  from  the  moment  that  the 
alarm  of  fire  was  raised,  this  will  show  the  rapid- 
ity the  fire  gained.  The  volumes  of  smoke  that 
rolled  up  the  main  and  afier  hatchway  overhung 
the  main  deck  like  a  cloud — it  was  most  sulfoca- 
ing  and  the  flames  from  both  hatches  chased  us 
on  to  the  poop. 

"  I  have  omitted  to  inform  you  that  on  my  first 
coming  on  deck  I  ran  the  ship  away  before  the 
wind,  in  order  to  near  a  bark  and  a  brig  that  were 
to  the  leeward  of  us.  The  boats  were  lowered 
and  filled  with  men.  All  were  got  clear  except 
the  long  boat,  which  from  the  beginning  I  saw  it 
was  impossible  to  get  out.  The  last  boat  was 
taken  off  the  skids  on  the  poop,  from  whence  we 
were  compelled  to  launch  it  to  save  it  from  being 
burnt.  It  was  then  about  llj  o'clock;  the  main 
deck  was  then  in  an  ignited  state,  and  the  masts 
and  rigging  aloft  were  in  flames.  I  still  kept  the 
ship  before  the  wind,  to  near  the  vessel  to  leeward 
and  to  keep  the  fii'e  forward.  Nearly  all  on  board 
had  left  the  vessel  by  this  time.  Among  them 
were  all  the  officers  of  the  ship,  the  adjutant,  sur- 
geon, and  cornet  of  the  troop,  leaving  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Moore,  with  the  veterinary  surgeon  and 
about  26  soldiers  on  board,  besides  myself,  car- 
penter, one  ordinary  seaman,  and  the  cook,  on 
the  burning  wreck.  Mr.  Black,  the  Admiralty 
agent,  and  the  second  mate  were  in  the  last  boat 
which  quitted  the  ship.  She  was  pulled  away  at 
11^  o'clock. 

"  The  mainmast  went  at  two  o'clock,  then  the 
foremast,  and  the  ship  rounded  immediately  after- 
ward. It  was  blowing  very  hard  at  the  time, 
with  a  very  heavy  short  sea  on,  raining  heavily. 
I  will  not  further  dwell  upon  this  painful  moment 
than  to  add  that,  as  the  ship  rounded  with  head 
to  wind,  the  fire  spread  over  to  where  we  were 
and  burnt  us  out,  compelling  us  to  seek  shelter  in 
any  way  we  could.  .A  number  of  men  took  to 
the  wreck  of  the  mainmast  ;  some  were  lost  in 
attempting  to  make  it.  1,  with  the  carpenter,  got 
over  to  leeward  and  found  very  great  difficulty  in 
getting  under  the  weather-channel,  and  making 
along  the  bands  to  sec  if  there  was  more  unburnt 


wood  to  hold  on  by,  but  we  were  driven  into  the 
fore-chains,  the  half  of  which  were  still  unburnt. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  three  o'clock  the  boat  of 
the  brig  Clementina,  Capt.  Pike,  came  up  and 
took  us  out  of  the  lore-chains.  The  boat  also 
picked  up  ten  men  from  off  the  spars  of  the 
wreck.  One  man  died  in  the  boat.  The  noble 
old  Lieut.  Colonel,  I  regret  to  say,  perished  in  the 
wreck.  Several  troopers  implored  him  to  leave 
the  ship  in  the  boats,  but  he  would  not  leave  his 
men,  and  shared  their  terrible  fate.  The  men  in 
the  boats  were  picked  up  by  the  bark  Marana,  of 
Dundee,  and  a  Prussian  schooner.  Her  Majesty's 
steamer  Tribune  took  us  off  the  brig  on  Sunday, 
the  4th  insf.,  and  on  the  circumstance  being  re- 
ported that  the  remainder  of  the  survivors  were 
on  board  another  vessel,  she  overhauled  the  bar- 
que and  schooner,  and  took  all  hands  on  board." 

One  of  the  rescued  officers  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing account : 

"  Of  the  number  originally  embarked  on  the 
Europa,  twenty-one  have  doubtless  perished  ;  two 
officers  (Lieut.  Col.  Moore,  and  "Veterinary  Sur- 
geon Kelly)  are  among  the  missing,  and  six  non- 
commissioned officers,  ten  privates,  two  of  the 
ship's  company,  and  one  woman,  have  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  greater  number  of  these  were 
washed  away  from  the  wreck  of  the  masts,  to 
which  they  had  clung,  but  Lieut.  Col.  Moore  re- 
mained at  his  post  to  the  last  ;  and  having  repeat, 
ediy  declined  to  leave  the  burning  vessel  until  all 
his  men  had  been  salisly  removed,  was  at  last 
driven  into  the  mizen  channels  by  the  violence  oi" 
the  flames,  and  there  unfortunately  perished. 
From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  those  left  on 
the  burning  vvreck,  from  11^  p.  m.,  of  the  31st 
uito.,  to  5^  A.  M.  of  the  1st  inst.  it  would  appear 
that  the  conduct  of  the  master  (Mr.  Gardner)  was 
marked  by  great  coolness  and  intrepidity  through- 
out these  trying  hours  ;  he  was  the  last  man  to 
quit  the  wreck,  and  had  his  zealous  endeavours 
to  maintain  order  and  save  life  been  as  ably  se- 
conded by  his  ship's  company,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  list  of  casualties  would  have  been 
reduced." 

Youth  is  no  obstacle  to  the  favour  of  God,  nor^ 
to  devotion  to  God's  service.  St.  John  was  the 
youngest  of  the  disciples  ;  but  no  one  was  more 
ilivoured  than  he,  nor  more  zealous  in  attachment 
to  his  master.  His  example  calls  upon  those  who 
are  entering  on  their  career  of  moral  obligation 
and  responsibility,  to  do  that  which  the  wise  man 
calls  upon  them  in  words  to  do;  namely,  io  re- 
member their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth  ; 
and  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  if  they  do  so 
remember  him,  he  will  not  forget  them  in  time 
of  age,  nor  forsake  them  when  they  are  old  and 
gray-headed.  If  youth  present  peculiar  tempta- 
tions to  withdraw  us  from  the  service  of  God,  it 
endows  us  also  with  peculiar  ability  to  serve  him. 
The  strength  of  opening  manhood  is  never  so  well 
employed  as  in  practising  subserviency  to  God's 
'  revealed'  will,  and  in  triumphing  over  its  s[)irit- 
ual  enemies  ;  it  receives  a  grace  and  beauty  from 
religion,  and  produces  an  abundant  harvest  of 
good  works,  and  of  glory  to  God. — Selected. 


Live  on  -what  thou  hast — live,  if  thou  canst,  on 
less.  Do  not  borrow  either  for  vanity  or  pleasure 
— the  vanity  will  end  in  shame,  and  the  pleasure 
in  regret. 


A  man  who  has  liberty  to  draw  without  limit 
upon  a  wealthy  friend,  will  not  be  apprehensive 
of  want,  though  his  own  resources  may  be  scanty. 
Let  us  not  be  fearful.  Elijah  was  faint  with  his 
his  journey,  and  requested  that  he  might  die  ;  but 
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THE  FRIEND. 


nngels  brought  \)\m  food  from  heaven,  and  in  the 
strength  of  ihat  meal  lie  travelled  forty  days,  even 
to  the  mount  of  God. 

THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  29,  1854. 


The  weather  continues  too  warm  to  admit  of 
much  inclination  for  either  mental  or  physical 
exertion.    Willi* Farenheit's  thermometer  ranijing 

...  or) 

from  80  to  90,  and  sometimes  rising  some  distance 
above  the  latter  point,  it  requires  no  inconsider- 
able efTort  to  perform  the  indispensable  duty  of 
supplying  the  body  with  the  nutriment  it  demands, 
and  the  vis  inertia,  is  so  greatly  increased,  that 
locomotion  is  soon  productive  of  exhaustion,  de- 
manding repose.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  much  original  matter 
will  be  prepared  for  our  columns,  nor  do  we  sup- 
pose our  readers  would  desire  the  labour  of  read- 
ing long  articles,  however  interesting  the  subjects 
treated  might  be,  at  times  when  the  temperature 
was  less  enervating.  When  the  burning  heat  of 
summer  shall  have  given  place  to  a  more  temper- 
ed and  invigorating  atmosphere,  we  trust  our 
co-labourers  and  correspondents  will  again  favour 
us  with  their  contributions,  and  "  The  Friend" 
continue  to  deserve  and  call  forth  the  interest  and 
favour  which  its  subscribers  have  so  long  mani- 
fested in  it. 


One  of  the  daily  papers  says, — "  The  sale  of 
opium  has  increased  one  thousand  per  cent,  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  within  two  or  three  years 
past."  This,  if  true,  is  indicative  of  an  alarming 
increase  in  that  city  of  a  most  pernicious  practice, 
to  which  we  fear  it  is  not  confined  ;  we  mean  the 
habitual  use  of  this  poisonous  drug  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  or  keeping  up  the  excitement 
that  results  from  its  internal  administration, 
individuals,  and  indeed  communities,  may  become 
addicted  to  the  intoxication  resulting  from  the  use 
of  opium,  and  be  as  completely  demoralized  by  it 
as  others  are  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  In- 
deed when  indulged  in,  its  effects  upon  both  body 
and  mind,  are,  if  possible,  more  deplorable  and 
revolting,  than  those  which  succeed  excessive 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinlcs.  Nothing  can  be 
more  hopelessly  degraded  than  the  Chinese  opium 
consumers,  who  tlirong  the  shops  where  it  is  sold 
in  Canton,  and  other  parts  ol' the  celestial  empire. 

We  recollect  seeing  it  staled  in  a  report  of  one 
of  the  benevolent  societies  in  this  city,  that  the 
visiters  had  discovered  it  to  be  not  an  uncommon 
practice  among  many  of  the  poor  who  claimed 
assistance,  to  use  ojuum  ;  and  that  in  some  sec- 
tions, in  the  outskirts  of  the  tosvn,  opium  and 
laudanum  were  kept  Ibr  sale  at  the  j^'occry  stores, 
and  were  largely  consumed  in  the  families  of  the 
poor.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  persons  to  be 
betrayed  into  the  practice  of  rcsorling  to  the  use 
of  ihis  powerful  narcotic,  and  great  caution  should 
therefore  be  observed  when  it  is  necessarily  resort- 
ed to  for  the  relief  of  pain,  or  to  procure  sleep, 
lest  those  for  whom  it  is  given  for  these  purposes 
become  fond  of  it,  or  learn  so  to  depend  upon  it 
as  to  be  unwilling  voluntarily  to  relinquish  its 
use.  Physicians  are  sometimes  not  a  liiile  cul- 
pable for  leading  their  patients  into  the  frequent 
use  of  opiates,  wiihout  sulliciently  guarding  liiein 
against  liie  danger  of  learning  to  rely  ui)0ii  them 
for  ihe  removal  of  every  little  pain,  or  a  sense  of 
distressing  uneasiness,  and  lor  leaving  persons  ibr 
whom  liicy  have  been  properly  prescribed,  before 
they  iiuve  ceased  tiieir  use,  and  become  coiii- 
j)letely  emancipated  for  their  enervating  ellecls. 
Opium  is  a  sliniutaut  narcotic.    As  is  well  known, 


it  acts  powerfully  upon  the  nervous  system, 
allays  pain,  and  controls  spasm.  When  its 
energy  is  not  expended  in  the  removal  of  pain  or 
spasm,  its  first  effects  are  to  invigorate  the  circu- 
lation, increase  the  muscular  strength,  quicken 
the  senses,  and  stimulate  the  intellectual  faculties. 
As  the  excitement  of  the  brain  increases,  the  ima- 
gination is  exalted,  and  delightful  visions  flow 
before  the  mind,  which  may  be  increased  into  a 
temporary  delirium.  As  this  stage  begins  to  pass 
off,  a  placid  indifference  comes  on,  terminating  in 
sleep,  to  be  succeeded  generally  by  headache,  ner- 
vous tremors,  and  a  sense  of  indescribable  wretch- 
edness. It  can  be  readily  understood  how  this 
succession  of  effects  may  induce  those  who  are 
subjected  to  them,  to  repeat  the  poisonous  dose. 
The  feeling  of  distress  that  supervenes  after  the 
first  and  secondary  effect,  the  mental  as  well  as 
the  physicial  debility,  together  with  the  excessive 
nervous  irritation,  the  remembrance  of  the  delight- 
ful reveries,  the  increased  energy,  and  the  pain- 
less calm  that  followed  the  longed-for  portion,  all 
combine  to  seduce  the  sufferer  into  a  repetition  of 
the  dose  ;  and  unless  aroused  to  a  sense  of  im- 
pending danger,  and  resolutely  determined  to 
avoid  the  snare,  the  poor  victims  of  opium  may 
soon  be  hopelessly  given  up  and  lost  to  them- 
selves and  society.  We  have  thought  it  right  to 
spread  this  warning  before  our  readers,  not  be- 
cause we  suppose  any  of  them  are  in  danger  from 
this  cause,  but  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the 
unnecessary  and  frequent  use  of  opium  in  one 
form  or  another,  even  among  those  who  would  be 
little  suspected,  is  more  often  resorted  to  than  is 
supposed. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Europe  to  the  8th  inst.  Only 
an  average  grain  crop  expected.  Bread  stuffs  in  mode- 
rate demand;  flour  from  36*.  to  38s.  The  official  return 
of  the  revenue  for  the  quarter  ending  the  5th  inst.,  shows 
a  falling  off  of  £812,000.  The  question  whether  a  deci- 
mal currency  shall  be  adopted,  is  earnestly  discussed. 

The  War. — On  the  9th  ult.  the  Turks,  in  attempting 
to  storm  two  Russian  redoubts  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Ulacli  Sea,  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  from  1500  to 
2000  men  killed.  On  the  2l3t  and  22d  ult.,  the  retreat- 
ing rear  guard  of  the  Russian  army  was  attacked  near 
Silistria  by  the  Turks  ;  the  Russians  are  said  to  have 
lost  2500  men,  but  to  have  made  good  their  retreat. 
The  Czar  is  said  to  have  returned  a  negative  answer  to 
the  demand  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  but  in  conciliatory 
terms.  A  detachment  of  25,000  Austrian  troops  had 
been  ordered  into  Wallachia.  The  opinion  that  the 
Russians  were  withdrawing  into  their  own  territory, 
was  incorrect.  It  would  seem  that  finding  their  posi- 
tions near  the  Danube  unsafe,  it  had  been  determined 
to  concentrate  the  forces  on  the  river  Serelh,  the  boun- 
dary between  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Some  fortresses 
on  the  lower  Danube  are  still  held  by  the  Russians. 
The  Baltic  fleet  on  the  2yth  ult.  was  still  before  Cron- 
stadt ;  some  sliots  had  been  exchanged,  but  there  had 
been  no  regular  attack. 

SPAIN. — A  formidable  insurrection  in  which  a  large 
body  of  the  military  headed  by  General  O'Donnell  is 
engaged,  has  broken  out.  The  insurgents  demand  the 
dismissal  of  the  ministers  and  the  queen's  favourites. 

Foreign  netcs  to  the  i'llli  iiiflant.  Flour  had  declined 
\s.  per  bl)l.  Consols  had  fallen  to  92.  Austria  had 
countermanded  the  advance  of  troops  into  Wallachia. 
The  allied  fleet  had  retired  from  Cronstadt.  St.  Peters- 
burg is  ihreatcncd  with  a  severe  visitation  of  cholera. 
The  insurrection  in  Spain  not  spreading,  and  likely  to 
fail. 

MEXICO. — Largo  portions  of  the  country  suffering 
from  want  of  rain  j  much  (liscoutciit  with  Santa  Anna's 
rule  ;  the  condition  of  the  city  of  .Mexico  is  described  as 
sad  and  desolate  ;  the  inlialiitants  being  rapidly  swept 
away  l)y  cholera,  typhus  fever  and  dysentery. 

CANADA. — There  is  the  promi.^e  of  a  most  abundant 
crop  of  wiical;  a  surplus  of  twelve  millions  of  bushels 
for  export  is  expected  ;  last  year  the  exports  were  five 
millions  only.  Cholera  prevails  in  many  places;  in  the 
city  of  Montreal  the  mortality  from  that  cause  has  been 
heavy. 

UNITED  STATES.— (7on^rm.— After  full  discussion 


in  the  Senate,  it  was  found  that  the  Homestead  bill, 
it  came  from  the  House,  could  not  pass  that  body 
suljstitute  was  then  introduced,  whicli  passed  by  a  lar 
majority.  It  provides  for  a  grant  of  a  quarter  secti 
of  land  to  any  free  white  person,  who  is  the  head  of 
family,  or  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  is  capable  of  hoi 
ing  land  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  Ian 
lie — no  patent  to  be  issued  for  the  lands  until  five  yea 
after  entry,  and  the  payment  for  the  same  of  twenty-fi 
cents  per  acre  ;  or  if  tbe  lands  have  been  in  the  mark 
more  than  twenty  years,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  aci 
The  custom-house  returns  for  the  Sixth  month  she 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  duties  collected,  t 
total  being  3,681,000  dollars,  against  5,350,000  dolla 
for  the  corresponding  month,  1853.  The  imports  for  t! 
last  fiscal  year  amount  to  about  280  millions,  and  it 
worthy  of  note,  that  no  small  portion  of  this  immen 
importation  consists  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  articl 
of  luxury. 

Loss  of  the  steamship  Franklin — this  vessel  sail 
from  Havre,  on  the  fifth  inst.,  with  a  very  valuable  carg 
and  touched  at  Cowes  on  the  same  day.  On  the  mor 
ing  of  the  17th  inst.,  during  a  dense  fog  she  went  asho 
on  Long  Island,  about  75  miles  from  New  York, 
passengers,  IGO  in  number,  were  lauded  safely,  and  mc 
of  the  cargo  has  been  secured,  but  the  vessel  is  deem 
lost. 

JVew  Orleans. — Deaths  for  the  week  ending  9th  ins 
191 ;  the  week  previous,  329;  of  which  114  were  fro 
Sun  stroke. 

St.  Louis. — Mortality  for  the  week  ending  I7th  ins 
282,  ofwhich  138  were  from  Cholera. 

Baltimore. — Up  to  the  17th  inst.,  was  free  frc 
Cholera;  mortality  of  the  week,  160. 

Detroit. — 259  deaths  in  the  first  thirteen  days  of  tl 
month,  mostly  from  cholera. 

Brooklyn. — Deaths  for  the  week  ending  16th  in 
221,  of  which  84  were  from  Cholera.    Last  week 
deaths — 76  from  Cholera. 

New  York. — Deaths  for  the  week  ending  22d  ins 
915,  of  which  183  were  from  Cholera;  under  ten  ye, 
of  age,  538. 

Philadelphia. — The  anthracite  coal  trade  is  active  h 
yond  all  precedent ;  the  three  principal  lines  sent 
market  last  week  121,471  tons  ;  more  than  two  millio 
of  tons  have  been  sent  from  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehi 
already  the  present  season,  and  yet  the  supply  is  e 
equal  to  the  demand.  Deaths  for  the  last  week,  432, 
which  61  were  from  Cholera,  and  81  from  Cholera  I 
fantum  ;  under  five  years  of  age,  242. 

The  weather  has  been  extremely  warm.    On  the  2 
inst.,  the  average  temperature,  from  9  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 
97.4  ;  the  highest  being  at  3  P.  M.  when  it  was  100 
lowest  at  7  p.  m.  when  it  fell  to  93. 

Boston. — Deaths  last  week,  98  ;  only  14  from  Chole: 


GEORGE  FOX'S  JOURNAL. 

Those  subscribers  to  the  Leeds  edition  of  this  wo 
who  may  not  have  received  their  copies,  will  please  c 
on  the  agent,  or  send,  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  p 
cure  them.  The  edition,  which  was  a  very  large  o 
is  entirely  exhausted  in  England  ;  but  the  undersign 
has  still  a  few  copies  remaining,  beyond  the  numl 
subscribed  for;  and  Friends,  desirous  of  possessing 
work  for  themselves  or  their  families,  would  do  well 
apply  early  to  W.  HODGSON,  Jr. 

S.  E.  cor.  of  Arch  and  Tenth  sts.,  Phil 

A  few  damaged  copies  will  be  sold  at  a  low  pric< 
mainly  damaged  in  the  covers,  by  getting  wet  on 
voyage. 


Evening  Schools  for  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 
Wanted. — A  Principal  and  three  Assistant  Teach 
for  the  men's  school,  and  a  Principal  and  four  Ass 
ants  for  the  women's  school.  Application  may  be  mi 
to  either  of  tlie  undersigned.  John  C.  Allen,  No.  '. 
S.  Fifth  street;  ^Villiam  L.  Edwards,  No.  37  A: 
street;  Samuel  Allen,  No.  134  S.  Front  street. 


A  TEACHER  WANTED, 
For  the  Girls'  second  arithmetical  school  at  West-to 
Boarding  School.    Applj-  to  Anne  Tatum,  Woodbu 
Sidney  Coates,  330  Arch  st.  ;  Elizabeth  Peirson,  254 
Fifth  St. ;  or  Sarah  Allen,  146  Pine  st. 


Correction. — In  the  article  "  Training  Children," 
week,  omit  "  noC  in  the  9th  line. 


Died,  on  the  11th  inst.,  after  a  short  illness,  Rob: 
L.  PiTFiELD,  of  this  city,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age  ; 
esteemed  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting 
Friends  for  the  Northern  District. 
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CHARACTER  OF  PAUL  AFTER  CONVERSION. 


BY  JOHN  KITTO. 


We  have  more  than  once  directed  attention  to 
the  great  change  which  was  wrought  in  Saul  by  his 
conversion  to  Christ.  This  change  affected  not 
merely  his  views  and  sentiments,  but  his  temper 

and  character,  his  mind  and  heart  

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  record 
of  Saul's  history  ceased  with  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  and  that  we  possessed  no  autographic 
intimations  in  the  Epistles  of  his  later  temper  and 
conduct,— knowing  only  the  general  fact,  that  he 
became  a  great  apostle,  and  laboured  with  extra- 
ordinary diligence  and  success  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard ;  what  then,  wiih  our  knowledge  of  his  pre- 
vious career,  with  our  recollection  of  its  violence, 
injustice,  and  cruelty,  would  have  been  the  idea 
I  we  should  be  likely  to  form  of  his  subsequent 
character?  It  seems  likely,  with  these  recollec- 
tions, and  with  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
I  great  men  are  not  always  amiable,  that  good  men 
are  not  always  kind,  that  pious  men  are  not 
always  tender-hearted, — we  should  conceive  of 
[Saul  as  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  greatness, 
goodness,  and  usefulness,  was  probably  a  harsh, 
austere,  and  exacting  man,  incapable  of  much 
tenderness  towards  others,  or  consideration  for 
their  infirmities. 

Yet  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  fact  It 

would  be  little  to  say  of  Saul,  that  after  his  con- 
version he  was  no  longer  illiberal  in  his  reproaches, 
or  severe  in  his  accusations ;  that  he  reviled  no 
man ;  that  he  wronged  no  man  ;  that  he  oppress- 
ed no  man — nay,  that  he  preserved  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  ;  or  even  that  he  adhered  strictly 
to  the  laws  of  truth  and  justice;  integrity  and 
faithfulness,  in  the  whole  of  his  conversation  and 
deportment.  He  was  far  more  than  all  this.  He 
*1had  learned  of  his  Divine  Master  lessons  of  meek- 
ness and  forbearance,  genileness  and  kindness  ; 
and  had  imbibed  much  of  His  lowly  and  lovely 
iSpirit.  He  exemplified  it  by  his  patience,  in  the 
midst  of  severe  afflictions,  in  necessities,  in  dis- 
tress, in  stripes,  in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,  in 
labours,  in  watchings,  in  fasiings.  2  Cor.  vi.  4, 
;l'«|5.  In  one  word,  he  had  "  put  on  Christ,"  and  in 
putting  Him  on,  had  "crucified  the  flesh  with 
its  affections  and  lusts,"  its  natural  tendencies  and 
impulses,  and  stood  forth  complete  in  Him — a 
l*new  creature — a  far  better,  and  nobler,  and  more 
flloving  creature.  His  history  and  his  writings 
'{abound  in  proofs  of  this. 

In  this  view  of  Saul's  character  after  the  heart 
of  stone  had  been  exchanged  for  a  heart  of  flesh, 
there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  notice  than  that 


consummate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  no  less 
than  that  tenderness  of  heart,  which  led  him  to 
encourage  in  his  young  converts  every  opening 
promise  of  goodness.  He  carefully  cultivates 
every  favourable  symptom.  He  is  "  gentle  among 
them,  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  children."  He 
does  not  expect  every  thing  at  once;  he  does  not 
exact  that  a  beginner  in  the  ways  of  religion 
should  start  into  instantaneous  perfection.  He 
does  not  think  all  is  lost  if  an  error  is  committed  ; 
he  does  not  abandon  hope  if  some  less  happy 
converts  are  slow  in  iheir  progress.  He  protects 
their  budding  graces  ;  he  fences  his  young  plants 
till  they  have  had  time  to  take  root.  If  he  rejoices 
that  the  hardy  are  more  flourishing,  he  is  glad 
that  the  less  vigorous  are  nevertheless  alive.  . 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  lovely  part  of  his 
character,  though  it 'may  be  less  obvious  to  unob- 
servient  eyes,  as  being  more  tender  than  great, 
than  the  gentleness  exhibited  to  the  Corinthian  con- 
verts in  his  second  Epistle  to  them.  He  is  anxious, 
before  he  appears  among  them  again,  that  every 
breach  may  be  healed,  and  every  painful  feeling 
done  away,  which  his  sharp  reproof  of  an  offend- 
ing individual  may  have  excited.  Ho  would  not 
have  the  joy  of  their  meeting  overshadowed  by 
any  remaining  cloud.  Want  of  consideration  is 
an  error  into  which  even  good  men  sometimes 
fall.  They  do  not  always  enter  intimately  into 
the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  persons 
they  address.  But  Saul  writes  to  his  friends  like 
one  who  felt,  because  he  partook  of  the  same  fallen 
humanity  with  them ;  like  one  who  was  familiar 
with  the  infirmities  of  our  common  nature  ;  who 
could  allow  for  doubt  and  distrust,  misapprehen- 
sion and  error;  who  expected  inconsistency,  and 
was  not  deterred  by  perverseness ;  who  bore  with 
failure  where  it  was  not  sinful,  and  who  could  re- 
prove obduracy  without  being  disappointed  at 
meeting  with  it.  The  apostle's  tenderness  for  his 
converts  was,  doubtless,  increased  by  the  remem- 
brance ofJiis  own  errors, — a  remembrance  which 
left  a  compassionate  feeling  on  his  softened  heart. 
It  never,  however,  led  him  to  be  guilty  of  that 
mischievous  compassion  of  preferring  the  ease  of 
his  friends  to  their  safety.  He  never  soothed 
where  it  was  his  duty  to  reprove.  He  knew  that 
integrity  was  the  truest  tenderness  ;  that  a  harsh 
truth  which  might  tend  to  save  the  soul,  had  more 
humanity  than  a  palliative  which  might  endan- 
ger it. 

The  intimate  feeling  of  his  own  imperfections 
is  everywhere  visible.  It  makes  him  more  than 
once  press  on  his  friends  the  Christian  duty  of 
bearing  one  another's  burdens,  intimating  how 
necessary  this  principle  of  mutual  kindness  was, 
as  they  themselves  had  so  much  to  call  forth  the 
forbearance  of  others  ;  and  in  his  usual  strain  of 
referring  to  first  principles,  he  does  not  forget  to 
remind  them  that  this  was  fulfilling  the  law  of 
Christ. 

In  his  most  severe  a-nimadversions  this  apostle 
does  not  speak  of  any  with  hopeless  harshness. 
He  seldom  treats  the  bad  as  irreclaimable,  but 
generally  contrives  to  leave  them  some  degree  of 
credit.  He  seems  to  feel  that  by  stripping  erring 
men  of  every  vestige  of  character,  he  should  strip 
them  also  of  every  glimmering  of  hope,  of  every 


incitement  to  reformation.  Thus,  although  Timothy 
is  exhorted  to  have  no  company  with  him  who 
obeys  not  the  word  of  Paul's  epistle,  the  prohibi- 
tion is  only  in  order  "  that  he  may  be  ashamed ;" 
yet  is  he  not  to  be  accounted  asan  enemy,  but  ad- 
monished as  a  brother. 

His  sorrows  and  joys,  both  of  which  were 
intens'e,  never  seem  to  have  arisen  from  any  thing 
which  related  merely  to  himself.  His  own  hap- 
piness or  distress  were  little  influenced  by  personal 
considerations.  The  varying  condition,  the  alter- 
nate improvement  or  declension  of  his  converts 
alone,  could  sensibly  raise  or  depress  his  feelings. 
With  what  anguish  of  spirit  does  he  mourn  over 
some,  "  of  whom  I  have  told  you  often,  and  now 
tell  you  weeping,  that  they  are  the  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ."  Mark,  again,  his  self-renounc- 
ing joy, — "We  are  glad  when  we  are  weak  and 
ye  are  strong."  Again,  "  Let  me  rejoice  in  the 
day  of  Christ,  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain,  neither 
laboured  in  vain." 

Self-denial  in  all  things  lay  at  the  root  of  his 
regenerated  character.  We  find  him  willing  to 
forego  the  most  innocent  and  lawful  gratifications, 
rather  than  grieve  or  offend  the  weak.  "  If  meat 
make  my  brotlier  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh 
while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother 
to  offend" — be  an  occasion  either  of  his  offending, 
or  of  his  being  offended,  for  the  original  word  may 
perhaps  b.e  taken  in  either  of  those  senses. 

It  may  likewise  be  remarked,  that  although  he 
neither  courted  the  smiles,  nor  shunned  the  frowns 
of  men,  by  any  servile  or  dishonourable  conces- 
sions, yet  he  considered  it  as  the  part  of  wisdom 
and  duty,  to  accommodate  himself  in  every  thing 
consistent  with  truth  and  a  supreme  regard  to  the 
will  of  God,  to  the  weaknesses  and  even  the  pre- 
judices of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  But 
this  was  merely  to  secure  opportunities  of  serving 
them,  manifesting  hereby  that  true  philanthropy 
which  is  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus. 

His  soul,  now  become  truly  Christian,  was  suf- 
ficiently enlarged  to  comprehend  all  mankind; 
and  although  (or  rather  because)  himself  a  follower 
of  Jesus  on  principles  never  to  be  shaken,  he  felt 
most  strongly  and  tenderly  for  those  he  had  left 
behind,  entangled  in  the  fetters  of  Jewish  pre- 
judices. Language — even  his  own  nervous  and 
comprehensive  language — could  not  express  in 
terms  sufficiently  strong  and  tender,  the  affec- 
tionate good  wishes  of  his  soul  on  their  behalf. 
"  Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God 
for  Israel  is,  that  they  might  be  saved."  Rom.  x.  1. 

But  the  benevolence  of  the  apostle  was  not  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  limits  of  country  or 
friends.  He  felt  great  tenderness  and  compassion 
for  the  unbelieving  in  general  ;  he  poured  out  his 
soul  in  earnest  expostulations  with  them,  and  in 
the  most  earnest  prayers  to  the  Father  of  mercies 
and  God  of  all  grace  in  their  behalf.  Truly,  con- 
cerning such,  could  Saul  say  with  David,  "  Rivers 
of  water  run  down  mine  eyes,  because  they  keep 
not  thy  law  ;"  for  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
(iii.  18,)  we  find  this  parallel  declaration, — 
"  Many  walk  of  whom  I  have  told  you  often,  and 
now  tell  you  even  weeping,  that  they  are  the 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ." 
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But  while  the  zeal  of  tlie  apostle  was  thus 
tenderly  solicitous  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
entire  communities,  this  did  not  absorb  his  warm 
attachment  to  individuals;  nor  did  his  ardent  re- 
gard for  their  highest  interests  lead  him  to  over- 
look their  personal  concerns. 

We  might  produce  in  proof  of  this  the  large 
number  of  brethren  and  sisters  who  are  mentioned 
by  name  at  the  end  of  most  of  his  epistles,  and 
are  greeted  one  by  one  with  the  most  delicate 
manifestations  of  Christian  and  faithful  love. 
There  is  a  Priscilla  and  an  Aquila,  his  ftllow 
helpers  in  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
have  exposed  their  lives  for  his ;  there  is  an 
Andronicus  and  a  Junia,  his  relations  and  com- 
panions in  prison,  who  were  in  Christ  before  him  ; 
there  is  a  Persis,  much  beloved  by  him,  for  she 
had  laboured  much  in  the  Lord  ;  and  a  Rufus, 
chosen  in  the  Lord,  whose  mother,  he  says,  is 
mine.  From  this  point  of  view,  these  chapters  of 
salutations,  which  are  often  passed  over  as  of  no 
general  interest,  offers  us  a  study  most  attractive 
and  instructive,  by  enabling  to  penetrate  into  the 
apostle's  private  life,  and  into  his  dearest  relation- 
ships. But  this  is  not  all.  Among  the  numerous 
Christians  who  surround  him,  there  are  some  for 
whom  he  reserves  a  special  affection — Luke,  the 
historian,  so  faithful  and  affectionate;  Barnabas, 
his  fellow  labourer,  his  love  for  whom  had  not 
been  cooled  by  a  temporary  alienation  ;  Philemon, 
to  whom  he  writes  with  a  liveliness  of  affection 
which  the  pen  of  the  most  loving  woman  could 
not  surpass ;  Epaphroditus,  whom  God  had  res- 
tored to  health  in  answer  to  his  prayers,  lest  "  he 
should  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow  ;"  Epaphras, 
Tychicus,  and  above  all  the  others,  Timothy  and 
Titus, — Timothy,  than  his  second  Epistle  to 
whom  no  mother  ever  wrote  a  letter  to  her  son 
more  full  of  tender  solicitude, — Titus,  "  his  own 
son  in  the  faith,"  of  whom  he  writes  that  when 
he  came  to  Troas,  "  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit 
because  I  found  not  Titus,  my  brother." 

In  short,  all  that  Saul  said,  and  all  that  he  did, 
from  the  day  of  his  conversion  to  that  of  his  death, 
was  one  sinking  and  beautiful  comment  upon  his 
own  declaration  to  the  Philippians, — "  God  is  my 
witness,  how  earnestly  I  long  after  you  all  in 
the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ." 


A  Tunnel. — The  approach  to  Cincinnati,  by 
railroad,  has  been  embarrassed  by  the  mountain 
against  which  the  city  rests.  This  is  being  ob 
vialcd  by  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  over  ten 
thousand  feet  in  length.  It  is  progressing  at 
either  entrance,  and  by  shafts  from  the  summit  at 
three  points.  The  shafts  reach  some  two  hun 
dred  feet  into  the  earth,  from  whence  the  blasting 
sounds  like  heavy  but  distant  cannonading.  The 
rock  and  earth  are  drawn  up  by  steam  power. 
Most  of  the  operatives  are  Cornish  miners.  The 
tunnel  will  cost  nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
is  expected  to  be  completed  in  sixteen  months 
Some  sixteen  or  eighteen  railroads,  made  and 
making,  will  probably  enter  the  city  through  this 
tunnel.  The  company  has  purchased  fourteen 
acres  of  land  in  the  city  for  a  dejiot,  machine  shop 
car  houses,  &c.  So  that  altogether  it  is  a  most 
important  enterprise. — Late  I'apcr. 

'  Sacred  to  God'  should  be  inscribed  on  all  our 
possessions,  in  the  use  ol  whicli  we  are  to  consult 
his  honour,  and  acquiesce  in  iiis  arrangements  and 
dispensations. 

Prayer. — Prayer  is  not  a  smooth  expression 
or  well  contrived  form  of  words ;  not  the  product 
of  a  ready  memory,  or  of  a  rich  invention  exert- 
ing itself  in  the  performance.    These  may  draw 


a  neat  picture,  but  still  the  life  is  wanting.  It  is 
not  the  gilded  paper  and  good  writing  of  a  petition 
that  prevails  with  a  king,  but  the  moving  sense 
of  it. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

TUE  UNCLES. 

Hugh  Miller  makes  frequent  and  honourable 
mention  of  his  uncles,  to  two  of  whom,  James  and 
Sandy,  he  tells  us,  "  he  owed  much  more  of  his 
real  education  than  to  any  of  the  teachers  whose 
schools  he  attended."  He  says,  "  My  elder  uncle 
James  added  to  a  clear  head  and  much  native 
sagacity,  a  singularity  retentive  memory  and  a 
great  thirst  of  information.  He  was  a  harness- 
maker,  and  wrought  for  the  farmers  of  an  exten- 
sive district  of  country  ;  and  as  he  never  engaged 
either  journeyman  or  apprentice,  but  executed  all 
his  work  with  his  own  hands,  his  hours  of  labour, 
save  that  he  indulged  in  a  brief  pause  as  the  twi- 
light came  on,  and  took  a  mile's  walk  or  so,  were 
usually  protracted  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  ten  at  night.  Such  incessant  occupation, 
of  course,  left  him  little  time  for  reading,  but  he 
often  found  some  one  to  read  beside  him  during 
the  day  ;  and  in  the  winter  evenings  his  portable 
bench  used  to  be  brought  from  his  shop  at  the 
other  end  of  the  dwelling,  into  the  family  sitting- 
room,  and  placed  beside  the  circle  round  the 
hearth,  where  his  brother  Alexander,  my  younger 
uncle,  whose  occupation  left  his  evenings  free, 
would  read  aloud  from  some  interesting  volume 
for  the  general  benefit, — placing  himself  always 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bench  so  as  to  share  in 
the  light  of  the  worker.  Occasionally  the  family 
circle  would  be  widened  by  the  accession  of  from 
two  to  three  intelligent  neighbours  who  would 
drop  in  to  listen  ;  and  then  the  book,  after  a 
space,  would  be  laid  aside,  in  order  that  its  con- 
tents might  be  discussed  in  conversation.  In  the 
summer  months.  Uncle  James  always  spent  some 
time  in  the  country  in  looking  after  and  keeping 
in  repair  the  harness  of  the  farmers  for  whom  he 
wrought;  and  during  his  journeys  and  twilight 
walks  on  these  occasions,  there  was  not  an  old 
castle,  or  hill-fort,  or  ancient  encampment,  or  an- 
tique ecclesiastical  edifice,  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  town,  which  he  had  not  visited  and  examined 
over  and  over  again.  He  was  a  keen  local  an- 
tiquary ;  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  architectural 
styles  of  the  various  ages,  at  a  time  when  these 
subjects  were  little  studied  or  known,  and  pos- 
sessed more  traditionary  lore,  picked  up  chiefly 
in  his  country  journeys,  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew.  What  he  once  lieard  he  never  forgot; 
and  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  he  could 
communicate  pleasingly  and  succinctly,  in  a  style 
which,  had  he  been  a  writer  of  books  instead  of 
merely  a  reader  of  them,  would  have  had  the 
merit  of  being  clear  and  terse,  and  more  laden 
with  meaning  than  words.  From  his  reputation 
lor  sagacity,  his  advice  used  to  be  much  sought 
after  by  the  neighbours  in  every  little  difficulty 
that  came  their  way,  and  the  counsel  given  was 
always  shrewd  and  honest.  I  never  knew  a  man 
more  entirely  just  in  his  dealings  than  Uncle 
James,  or  who  regarded  every  species  of  mean- 
ness with  a  more  thorough  contempt.  I  soon 
learned  to  bring  my  books  to  his  workshop, 
though  not  yet  ol'  the  kind  he  would  have  chosen 
for  himscll';  but  he  took  an  interest  in  7ny  interest; 
and  his  explanations  of  all  the  hard  words  saved 
me  the  trouble  of  turning  over  a  dictionary'.  And 
when  tired  ol"  reading,  I  never  failed  to  find  a  rare 
delight  in  his  anecdotes  and  old  world  stories, 
many  of  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  books,  and 
all  of  which  without  apparent  effort  on  iiis  own 
part  he  could  render  singularly  amusing.    I  wasj 


much  a  favourite  with  Uncle  James ;  my  fathe 
and  he  had  been  close  friends  for  years,  and  i 
the  vigorous  and  energetic  sailor  he  had  found  h: 
beau  ideal  of  a  man.    My  uncle  Alexander  W£ 
of  a  different  cast  from  his  brother,  both  in  inte 
lect  and  temperament  ;  but  he  was  characterize 
by  the  same  strict  integrity  ;  and  his  religioi 
feelings,  though  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  were  pe 
haps  more  deep.  James  was  somewhat  of  a  hum 
rist,  and  fond  of  a  good  joke.    Alexander  w 
grave  and  serious.    Uncle  Sandy  had  acquire 
the  trade  of  a  cartwright,  and  was  employed  at 
workshop  in  Glasgow,  at  the  time  the  war  of  tl 
first  French  Revolution  broke  out ;  when,  move 
by  some  such  spirit  as  possessed  his  uncle,  ti 
victim  of  Admiral  Vernon's  expedition,  he  entere 
the  navy,    tie  sailed  with  Nelson  ;  witnessed  ll 
mutiny  at  theNore;  was  with  Duncan  at  Can 
perdown,  and  under  Warren  off  Loch  Swilly 
assisted  in  capturing  two  French  ships  of  the  line 
was  in  Egypt  with  Abercromby,  and  at  the  siej 
of  Alexandria.  And  then,  as  he  succeeded  in  pr 
curing  his  discharge,  he  returned  home  with 
small  sum  of  prize-money,  heartily  sick  of  Wi 
and  bloodshed.    All  iny  uncle's  narratives  we 
narratives  of  what  he  had  seen — not  of  what  1 
had  done  ;  and,  when  perusing,  late  in  life,  one 
his  favourite  works — 'Dr.  Keith's  Signs  oft! 
Times,'  he  came  to  the  chapter  in  which  that  e 
cellent  writer  describes  the  time  of  hot  naval  wa 
fare  which  immediately  followed  the  breaking  o 
of  the  war,  as  the  period  in  which  the  second  vi 
was  poured  out  on  the  sea,  and  in  which  the  w 
ters  '  became  as  the  blood  of  a  dead  man,  so  th 
every  living  soul  died  in  the  sea,'  I  saw  him  ber 
his  head  in  reverence  as  he  remarked,  '  Prophec 
I  find,  gives  to  all  our  glories  but  a  single  vers 
and  it  is  a  verse  of  judgment.'    His  narratives 
what  he  had  seen  were  singularly  truthful  ai 
graphic,  and  his  descriptions  of  foreign  plants  a 
animals,  and  of  the  aspect  of  the  distant  regioi 
which  he  had  visited,  had  all  the  careful  minul 
ness  of  those  of  a  Dampier.    He  had  a  decid 
turn  for  natural  history.    My  collection  contai 
a  sea-shell — a  murex — not  unfrequent  in  the  M 
diterranean,  which  he  found  time  enough  to  tra 
fer,  during  the  heat  of  the  landing  in  Egypt,  fro 
the  beach  to  his  pocket  ;  and  the  first  ammonite 
ever  saw  was  a  specimen,  which  I  still  retail 
that  he  brought  home  with  him  from  one  of  I  ' 
liasic  deposits  of  England.  t 
"  Early  on  the  Sabbath  evenings,  I  used  regulj  \ 
ly  to  attend  at  my  uncles'  with  two  of  my  matern  ; 
cousins,  boys  of  about  my  own  age,  and  latter  i 
with  my  two  sisters,  to  bo  catechised.    Sabba  s 
schools  my  uncles  regarded  as  merely  compens 
tory  institutions,  highly  creditable  to  the  teachei 
but  very  discreditable,  indeed,  to  the  parents  ai 
relatives  of  the  taught;  and  so  they  of  cour|(i| 
never  thought  of  sending  us  there.    Later  in  t 
evening,  after  a  short  twilight  walk,  for  which  t 
sedentary  occupation  of  Uncle  James  formed  i 
apology,  but  in  which  Uncle  Alexander  alwa 
shared,  and  which  usually  led  them  into  solita 
woods,  or  along  an  unfrequented  sea-shore,  so 
of  the  old  divines  were  read,  and  1  used  to  la 
my  place  in  the  circle,  though,  1  am  afraid,  not 
very  much  advantage." 


o|; 


An  Ancient  Book. — The  oldest  book  in  tl 
United  States,  it  is  said,  is  a  manuscript  Bible 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  of  Alabar 
written  over  a  thousand  j'ears  ago  !  He  describi 
it  as  follows: — "The  book  is  strongly  bound 
boards  of  the  old  English  oak,  and  with  tlion^ 
by  which  the  leaves  arc  also  well  bound  togethi 
The  leaves  are  entirely  made  of  parchment,  of 
most  superior  quality  of  fineness  and  smoothne!  ii 
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fiiil|ittle  inferior  to  tlie  best  satin.  Tiie  pages  are  nil 
uled  with  great  accuracy,  and  written  with  great 
Hi  iniformity  and  beauty,  in  the  old  German  text 
wi  iand,  and  divided  off  into  chapters  and  verses, 
iiiile  The  first  chapter  of  every  book  in  the  Bible  is 
ifiizeivritten  with  a  large  capiial  of  inimitable  beauty, 
jioiiind  splendidly  illuminated  with  red,  blue,  and 
icpeijilack  ink,  still  in  vivid  colours  ;  and  no  two  of 
km  he  capital  letters  in  the  book  are  precisely  alike 
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OPENING  OF  JAPAN. 
A  letter  from  an  officer  in  the  Japan  Expedi- 
movj  ion,  published  in  the  daily  papers,  giving  some 
;le,il  )f  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  opening 
[(i)f  Japan,  from  which  we  take  the  following: — • 
"  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  chief  men 
Can  imong  the  Japanese  expressed  themselves  to  the 
dij I'fTect  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was 
•equired  for  Japan  to  change  her  policy  in  regard 
isisiQ  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  to  act  like 
ptiilher  nations  in  that  respect. 

"  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  so  much  ignor- 
wi  ,nce  has  existed  in  regard  to  Japan.    The  ques- 
siveiion  has  been  often  asked  what  a  fleet  could 
lull iccomplish  towards  bringing  to  terms  a  people 
oiiei  lumbering  some  tifty  millions.    The  answer  is, 
ll  hat  Japan  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  maritime 
laleiation — 1st,  because  the  people  of  that  country 
ire  now  subsisting  on  a  minimum,  and  depend  for 
ngoi  his  subsistence  upon  their  coast  trade,  which  is 
mmense,  and  a  destruction  or  interruption  of  this 
Wi  :oast  trade  brings  famine  and  desolation  through- 
iolk  )ut  the  land  ;  2d,  an  immense  numberofthe  popu- 
ation  reside  on  the  sea-shore,  in  villages  and  cities. 
)]'.  need  only  mention  Nangasaki,  Natsmai,  Ozaca, 
iw|ind  Jeddo;  the  latter  of  which,  if  not  the  largest 
ibity  in  the  world,  probably  contains  more  inha- 
bitants than  any  other.    In  view  of  these  facts, 
isaiitoo  doubt,  the  Japanese  have  been  brought  to 
e»ioitreat.    Now  that  the  truth  on  this  score  has  been 
idested,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  extent  the 
ideponcessions  will  be  made  and  granted. 

"  The  Japanese  are  intimidated.     They  had 
e  air  of  a  people  who  had  for  a  long  while  anti- 
pipated  a  hostile  visit,  and  had  wearied  in  watch- 
Iroilng  for  it.    The  very  length  of  time  which  the 
xpedition  has  threatened  them  has  been  in  favour 
idaiit^r  its  success. 

"The  first  question  asked  was,  as  usual,  on 
he  subject  of  religion.    Perhaps  this  may  now 
56  only  a  form,  which  their  ancestors  have  hand- 
Ijd  down.    I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  irrform 
llerlpu  with  much  circumstantiality  of  what  took 
j)ljai)lace  on  that  head.    Commodore  Perry  is  said  to 
iisifiave  informed  them,  however,  that  in  his  country 
lierliU  religions  were  free,  and  that  he  did  not  come 
0  treat  on  that  subject.  I  believe  he  even  advised 
hem  to  adopt  the  same  policy.    Protection  is  to 
l|i)e  afforded  to  our  ship-wrecked  seamen,  and  coal 
br  our  steamers.    The  treaty  will  be  made  out 
in  English,  Dutch,  and  Japanese.    Some  months 
ivill  elapse  before  all  the  negotiations  are  ratified, 
n  the  meantime  something  interesting  may  be 
looked  for  from  this  quarter,  either  from  the  move- 
juliments  of  our  own  fleet,  or  from  the  action  which 
jjtilhe  French  and  English  will  take,  if  they  do  not 
iSnd  themselves  already  sufficiently  occupied. 

It  may  be  gratifying  to  your  readers  to  be 
lljjinformed  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  by-play, 
js  it  were,  which  attended  the  negotiations.  The 
lapanse  being  exceedingly  artful  and  punctilious, 
ayou  may  be  certain  that  it  required  no  little 
lexterity  and  firmness  to  deal  successfully  with 
:hem, 

"At  the  former  visit  last  year  the  fleet  anchor- 
d  at  Uraga — on  this  occasion  they  anchored 
learer    Jeddo.      To    this    the  commissioners 
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remonstrated,  saying  that  Uraga  had  been 
the  place  agreed  on.  In  the  meantime  the  boats 
were  sounding  every  day,  and  after  receiving  the 
reports  as  to  the  depth  of  water,  the  vessels  would 
be  moved  up  higher  towards  Jeddo.  To  this 
sounding  the  Japanese  objected,  of  course ;  but 
when  they  found  the  Americans  advanced  steadily, 
they  stipulated  to  hold  the  negotiations  at  a  point 
halfway  between  Uraga  and  the  American  an- 
chorage. An  officer  sent  to  examine  that  spot 
found  it  a  fishing  village,  totally  inappropriate  for 
the  purpose.  The  Japanese  were  obliged  to  yield, 
as  Perry  threatened  to  hold  the  interview  in  Jeddo 
itself.  Of  that  interview  you  will  have  read. 
During  its  continuance,  however,  the  suite  of  the 
Commodore  were  entertained  by  a  feast,  which 
they  represent  as  being  to  them  most  unsavory. 
Cooked  worms,  fried  snakes,  and  a  variety  of 
indigestible  compounds,  had  to  be  partaken  offer 
politeness  sake. 

"  The  houses  (not  more  than  two  stories  high, 
probably  on  account  of  the  earthquakes)  have  no 
signs  of  that  sumptuousness  of  which  we  read  so 
much,  nor  did  the  officers,  either  at  this  interview 
or  in  their  rambles,  observe  any  evidence  of  that 
wealth  and  pomp  with  which  the  high  function- 
aries of  Japan  are  said  to  surround  themselves. 
They  had  soldiers  ranged  in  a  line  to  the  council 
house.  These  were  armed  with  an  old  fashioned 
firelock — a  cover  being  thrown  over  the  breech — 
with  cross-bows  and  with  spears,  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl.  Their  aspect  was  stated  to  be 
extremely  unwarlike,  and  poorly  calculated  to 
inspire  terror  into  the  hearts  of  a  valorous  enemy. 
It  is  even  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Japanese 
can  be  considered  as  a  warlike  nation.  The  books 
which  have  been  written  on  them,  on  this  subject 
and  on  many  others,  as  far  as  such  limited  ex- 
perience can  be  trusted,  are  extremely  defcdive 
and  erroneous.  Their  cannons  are  not  more  than 
twelve  pounders,  and  nothing  astonished  them  more 
than  the  size  of  the  guns  on  board  of  the  steamers 
— frequently  taking  off  their  hats  and  inserting 
their  heads,  as  if  to  test  practically  the  truth  of 
what  they  saw.  A  friend  entertains  so  little  opin- 
ion of  their  prowess,  that  he  assures  me  he 
would  not  be  afraid  to  enter  Jeddo  with  a  boat's 
crew. 

"  Jeddo,  as  seen  from  the  vessels,  does  not 
present  that  imposing  appearance  some  say  it 
does.  Though,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  no  doubt  the 
mosi  populous  city  in  the  world,  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  it  possesses  any  splendid  build- 
ings; at  any  rate,  not  any  very  towering  edifices 
— no  spires,  no  beaming  minarets,  like  the  roman- 
tic cities  of  the  East.  It  was  remarked  that  in 
visiting  the  Susquehanna,  an  officer  of  Japanese 
artillery  went  at  once  to  the  mast  head,  may  be 
to  see  Jeddo,  or  to  make  professional  observa- 
tions. 

"  As  usual,  on  the  arrival  of  the  American 
fleet,  a  cordon  o{  boats  was  placed  around  it.  The 
commander  took  out  his  watch,  and  pointed  (o  the 
boats,  indicating  that  they  must  be  removed  in 
five  minutes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  this 
very  forcible  hint  was  understood,  and  the  boats 
were  removed.  In  insisting  upon  these  small 
points,  or  apparently  small  points,  and  by  keep- 
ing aloof  himself,  (only  being  seen  twice  during 
the  negotiations,)  Commodore  Perry  manifested 
very  great  discretion,  and  operated  more  effec- 
tually than  he  could  have  done  by  any  other  line 
of  conduct.  It  seems  that  the  invariable  mode  of 
proceeding  heretofore  with  the  Japanese,  has  been 
to  impose  an  indignity  upon  foreign  officials,  and 
contempt  has  always  been  consequent  thereon. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  display  either  on  this 
visit.    They  were  met  by  persons  as  studiously 


punctilious  as  themselves,  and  determined  to 
yield  not  the  smallest  point, 

"The  lower  orders  were  very  kind  to  the  visi- 
ters, and  manifested  no  little  satisfaction  at  the 
aspect  affairs  seem  to  be  assuming.  It  is  certain 
that  the  exclusive  system  Japan  has  heretofore 
adopted,  has  not  been  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants.  All 
writers  agree  on  this  subject,  and  the  experience 
of  this  visit  already  proves  it. 

"Thousands  are  ready  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  commerce  with  this  country, 
and  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  know  what  is  most  in 
demand,  I  leave  it  to  political  economists  to  cal- 
culate what  will  be  the  effect  of  opening  a  market 
of  fifty  millions  of  people,  to  nations  as  ready  for 
trade  as  the  American  and  English,  and  many 
others.  We  regard  not  this  great  event  in  that 
point  of  view.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  may 
be  stated  that  glassware  is  in  demand  there,  as 
recent  experience  demonstrates,  as  well  as  mer- 
cury, yellow  amber,  aud  a  variety  of  articles  of 
a  small  kind,  which  traders  only  can  discover, 

"  I  will  not  prolong  this  epistle.  One  would 
suppose,  in  reading  of  Japan,  that  it  was  cultivat- 
ed everywhere.  This  was  not  the  case  near 
Jeddo.  On  the  contrary,  the  prospect  on  land 
strongly  resembled  some  parts  of  the  shore  near 
the  Chespeake.  The  houses  were  not  very  re- 
markable for  cleanliness." 

The  Expedition  to  Central  Africa. — A,  Pe-' 
termann  has  addressed  the  following  to  the 
Athenaeum  : 

"  Communications  have  been  received  from  Dr. 
Vogel  up  to  the  11th  of  October  last.  At  that 
date  he  was  still  in  Murzuk,  but  the  departure 
thence  was  fixed  for  the  next  following  day.  He 
had  unavoidably  been  obliged  to  stay  upwards  of 
two  months  at  that  place,  on  account  of  his  travel- 
ling companion  and  protector,  the  brother  of  the 
Sultan  of  Bornu,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  other 
people  in  that  part  of  the  world,  as  Dr.  Vogel 
says,  the  trite  saying,  "  time  is  money,"  is  alto- 
gether unknown,  and  who  alone  had  caused  the 
(Jelay,  although,  when  asked  on  their  arrival  at 
Murzuk,  as  to  when  they  would  depart,  he  gave 
the  answer — "  Tanwa,  tanwa,'  immediately,  im- 
mediately.' Dr.  Vogel  has  partly  occupied  his 
time  at  Murzuk  in  reducing  his  various  observa- 
tions, the  results  of  which  have  now  been  sent 
home  ;  and  partly  with  exploring  the  surrounding 
country.  Among  other  things,  he  found  some 
interesting  tombs  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Waddy 
Djerma,  near  the  village  Khraik,  about  one  hun- 
dred English  miles  north  of  Murzuk,  These 
tombs  consisted  of  about  fifty  pyramids,  mostly 
between  six  and  eight  feet  high  and  six  to  eight 
feet  square  at  the  bases,  the  sides  corresponding  , 
precisely  with  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Only  two  of  these  pyramids  were  sixteen  feet 
high, 

"  One  of  the  pyramids  were  opened,  and  in  the 
interior  a  carefully  constructed  tomb,  five  to  six 
feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  high,  was 
discovered,  with  the  skeleton  of  a  child,  appa- 
rently ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  together  with 
some  pearls  or  corals.  Dr.  Vogel  tried  to  get  to 
the  interior  of  one  of  the  larger  pyramids ;  but 
from  the  continued  breaking  of  the  implements  in 
demolishing  the  walls,  the  people  declared  that  it  ' 
must  be  thetombof  a  saint,  the  disturbance  of  which 
would  bring  misfortune  on  their  heads,  and,  con- 
sequently, refused  their  assistance  in  the  excava- 
tion. It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Dr.  Vogel  has 
not  in  the  least  suffered  from  the  climate,  and  has 
passed  the  time  at  the  most  dangerous  place, 
Murzuk,  without  indisposition,  while  nearly  all 
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his  people  were  moro  or  less  atlacked  with  fever. 
He  hoped  to  reach  Kuka  in  fifty-five  to  sixty  days. 
From  the  circumstance  that  no  news  liad  come 
from  Dr.  Barih,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
energetic  traveller  has  continued  his  journey  to 
Timbuctoo,  and  commenced  the  exploration  of  the 
middle  course  of  the  Kovvara  and  the  countries  in 
that  region,  wliich  are  as  yet  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans."— Late  paper. 


For  "Tlie  Friend. 

THE  CROSS  OF  CflRlST. 
"I  am  now  come  to  unlawful  self,  which  in  a 
religious  or  moral  point  of  view  is  more  or  less 
the  immediate  concernment  of  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  ;"  and  is  "  of  infinite  consequence  to  be 
deeply  considered  by"  all.    Penn  says,  "  that  un 
awful  self  in  religion,  which  ought  to  be  mortified 
by  the  cross  of  Christ,  is  man's  invention  and 
performance  of  worship  to  God,  as  divine,  which 
is  not  so, either  in  its  institution  or  performance.  In 
this  great  error,  those  people  take  the  lead,  who 
attribute  to  themselves  the  name  of  Christians,  and 
are    most  exterior   pompous,  and  superstitious 
in  their  worship.    They  do  not  only  miss  exceed- 
ingly, by  a  spiritual  unprepa redness,  in  the  way 
of  their  performing  worship  to  God  Almighty, 
who  is  an  eternal  spirit;  but  the  worship  itself  is 
composed  of  what  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
very  form  and  practice  of  Christ's  doctrine,  and 
the  apostolical  example.  That  was  plain  and  spirit 
ual,  this  is  gaudy  and  worldly  :  Christ's  inward 
and  mental ;  iheir's  outward  and  corporeal :  that 
suited  to  the  nature  of  God,  who  is  a  Spirit;  this 
accommodated  to  the  carnal  part.    Instead  of  ex 
eluding  flesh  and  blood,  behold  a  worship  calcu 
lated  to  gratify  them  :  as  if  the  business  were  not 
to  present  God  with  a  worship  to  please  him,  but 
to  make  one  to  please  themselves."  .  .  "But  what 
said  the  Almighty  to  such  a  people  of  old,  upon 
■  the  like  occasion  1    '  Thou,  thoughtest  I  was  such 
an  one  as  thyself,  but  I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set 
thy  sins  in  order  before  thee.    Now  consider  this, 
ye  that  forget  God,  lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces,  and 
there  be  none  to  deliver.    But  him  that  ordereth 
his  conversation  aright,  wifTT  show  the  salvation 
of  God.'    The  worship  acceptable  to  him  is,  '  To 
do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
God.'    He  that  searcheth  the  heart,  and  tries  the 
reins  of  man,  and  sets  his  sins  in  order  before 
him,  who  is  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh, 
looks  not  to  the  external  fabric,  but  the  internal 
frame  of  the  soul,  an  inclination  of  the  heart. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  soberly  thought,  that  He  who  is 
clothed  with  divine  honour  and  majesty,  who 
covers  himself  with  light,  as  with  a  garment,  who 
stretches  out   the  heavens  like  a  curtain,  who 
layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  deep, 
who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariots,  and  who 
walks  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  who  maketh 
his  angels,  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flaming 
fire,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  that  it 
should  not  be  moved  forever,"  can  be  adequately 
worslii|ipe(l  by  those  human  inventions,  the  refuge 
of  an  apostate  people,  from  the  primitive  power  of 
rel  igion  and  spirituality  of  Christian  worship. 
Christ  drew  off  his  disciples  from  the  glory  and 
worship  of  the  outward  temple,  and  instituted  a 
more  inward  and  spiritual  worship,  in  which  he 
instructed  liis  followers.    "  Ye  shall  neither  in 
this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,"  says  Christ 
to  the  Samaritan  woman,  "  worship  the  Father. 
God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him,  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  truth."    As  if  he  had 
said  ;  for  the  sake  of  the  weakness  of  the  people, 
God  condescended,  in  old  lime,  to  limit  himself  to 
an  outward  time,  place,  temple  and  service,  in 
and  by  which  he  would  be  worshipped  ;  but  this 


was  during  men's  ignorance  of  his  Omnipresence  ; 
they  considered  not  what  God  is,  nor  where  he  is. 
I  am  come  to  reveal  him  to  as  many  as  receive 
me.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  he  will  be  worshipped 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  People  must  be  acquainted 
with  him  as  a  Spirit,  consider  him,  and  worship 
him  as  such.  It  is  not  that  bodily  worship,  nor  the 
ceremonious  services,  in  use  among  many  now, 
that  will  serve,  or  give  acceptance  with  this  God, 
who  is  a  spirit.  You  must  obey  his  Spirit  that 
strives  with  you,  to  gather  you  out  of  the  evil  of 
the  world  ;  that  by  bowing  to  his  instructions  and 
commcfnds  in  your  own  souls,  you  may  know 
what  it  is  to  worship  him  as  a  Spirit.  Then  you 
will  understand,  that  it  is  not  going  to  this  moun- 
tain, nor  to  Jerusalem,  but  doing  the  will  of  God, 
and  keeping  liis  commandments.  Commune  with 
thine  own  heart,  and  sin  not ;  take  up  thy  cross, 
meditate  in  his  holy  law,  and  follow  the  example 
of  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sent. 

"Stephen,  that  bold  and  constant  martyr  of 
Jesus,  told  the  Jews  about  their  beloved  temple 
and  the  end  of  its  services  ;  '  Solomon,  built  God 
an  house,  howbeit  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands;  as  saith  the  prophet,  heaven  is 
my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool  ;  what 
house  will  ye  build  me,  saith  the  Lord,  or  where 
is  the  place  of  my  rest?  Hath  not  my  hand  made 
all  these  things?"    The  martyr  goes  on  and  tells 
those  apostate  Jews,  who  were  of  those  times, 
the  ceremonious  and  worldly  worshippers:  "Ye 
stifl-necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears, 
ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost;  as  did  your 
lathers,  so  do  ye."    As  if  he  had  told  them,  no 
matter  for  your  outward  temple,  rites  and  shadowy 
services,  your  pretensions  to  succession  in  nature 
from  Abraham,  and,  by  religion,  from  Moses  ; 
you  are  resistors  of  the  Spirit,  gainsayers  of  its  in- 
structions :  you  will  not  bow  to  its  counsel,  nor 
are  your  hearts  right  towards  God:  you  are  the 
successors  of  your  fathers'  iniquity;  and,  though 
verbal  admirers,  yet  none  of  the  successors  of  the 
prophets  in  faith  and  life.    The  prophet  Isaiah 
carries  it  a  little  farther  than  is  cited  by  Stephen. 
For,   after  having  declared  what  is  not  God's 
house,  the  place  where  his  honour  dwells,  these 
words  immediately  follow:  "  But  to  this  man  will 
I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite 
spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word."    Behold,  O 
carniil  and  superstitious  man,  the  true  worshipper, 
and  the  place  of  God's  rest !    This  is  the  house 
and  temple  of  Him  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  ;  an  house  self  cannot  build,  nor 
the  art  nor  power  of  man  prepare  or  consecrate. 
Paul,  that  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  twice  ex- 
pressly refers  the  word  temple  to  man  :  once  in 
his  first  epistle  to  the  church  at  Corinth  :  "  Know 
ye  not  that  you  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God  ?"  and  not 
the  building  of  man's  hand  and  art.    Again,  he 
tells  the  same  people,  in  his  second  epistle,  "  i'or 
ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  as  God  hath 
said  ;"  and  then  cites  God's  words  by  the  prophet, 
I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them;  and  1 
will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people." 
Phis  is   the  evangelical   temple,  the  Christian 
church,  whose  ornaments  are  not  the  embroideries 
and  furnitures  of  worldly  art  and  wealth,  but  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit;  meekness,  love,  faith,  pa- 
tience, self-denial,  and  charity.    Here  it  is  that  the 
eternal  wisdom,  who  was  with  God  from  everlast- 
ing, before  the  hills  were  brought  forth  or  the 
mountains  laid,  chooses  to  dwell,  rejoicing  in  the 
habitable  pait  of  his  earth,  saying  my  delights  are 
with  the  sons  of  men  ;  not  in  houses  built  oi"  wood 
and  stone.    This  living  house  is  more  glorious 
than  Solomon's;  of  wliich  his  was  but  a  figure, 
as  he,  the  builder,  was  of  Christ,  who  builds  us 


up  an  holy  temple  to  God.  It  was  promised 
old,  that  "  the  glory  of  the  latter  house  shou 
transcend  the  glory  of  the  former  ;"  which  gosp 
house  or  church  made  up  of  renewed  believe 
filled  with  divine  glory  and  the  beauty  of  holines 
should  exceed  the  outward  glory  of  Solomon 
temple,  which,  in  comparison  of  the  latter  hous 
is  but  flesh  to  spirit,  fading  resemblances  to  tl 
eternal  substance.  .  .  .  For  God's  presence  is  n 
with  the  house,  but  with  them  that  are  in  it,  wl 
are  the  gospel  church,  and  not  the  house.  01 
that  such  as  call  themselves  Christians,  knew  b 
a  real  sanctity  in  themselves,  by  the  washing 
God's  regenerating  grace,  instead  of  that  itnagii 
ary  sanctity  ascribed  to  places;  they  would  the 
know  what  the  church  is,  and  where,  in  thei 
evangelical  days,  is  the  place  of  God's  appea 
ance.  This  made  the  prophet  David  say,  "  Tl 
king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within,  her  clothii 
is  of  wrought  gold."  What  is  the  glory  that 
within  the  true  church,  and  that  gold  which  mak 
up  that  inward  glory  ?  Tell  me,  O  man  I  is 
ihy  stately  buildings,  rich  furniture,  plate  ai 
jewels,  or  the  cosily  array  of  thyself  or  famih 
"  No,  they  bear  no  proportion  with  the  adornii 
of  the  King  of  heaven's  daughter,  the  blessed  ai 
redeemed  church  of  Christ." 
New  Jersey,  Seventh  mo.,  1854. 


A  new  Use  for  Collodion. — Cotton  powder  [gi 
cotton]  dissolved  in  ether,  forms  a  varnish  whic 
sticks  fast,  dries  quickly,  is  impermeable  to  w 
ter,  and  impenetrable  to  air.  It  is  called  collodio 
and  is  much  used  in  surgical  cases.  A  garden 
has  just  discovered  that  it  may  be  made  of  va 
utility  in  producing  plants  and  shrubs  from  cl 
tings.  On  making  the  cutting,  the  varnish  is  a 
plied  to  the  part  cut,  which  immediately  becomi 
closed,  or,  so  to  speak,  healed.  The  cutting 
then  planted  in  the  ordinary  way.  Out  of  twent; 
six  cuttings  of  hot-house  plants,  to  which  coll 
dion  was  applied,  twenty-three  struck  roo 
whereas  out  of  the  same  number,  to  which  it  wi 
not  applied,  only  twelve  succeeded.  With  plan 
kept  in  green-houses,  and  those  in  the  open  ai 
even  more  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtaine 
The  collodion  may  also  be  most  advantageous 
employed  in  grafting. 


"Lowliness  of  heart  is  real  dignity,  and  hunti 
lity  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Christian 
crown." 


Selected. 

THE  CHILD'S  WISH  IN  SUMMER. 
Mother,  mother,  the  winds  are  at  play, 
Prithee,  let  me  be  idle  to-day. 
Look,  dear  mother,  the  liowers  all  lie 
Languidly  under  the  bright  blue  sky. 
See,  how  slowly  the  streamlet  glides  : 
Look  how  the  violet  roguishly  hides  ; 
Even  the  butterlly  rests  on  the  rose, 
And  scarcely  sips  the  sweets  as  he  goes. 

Poor  Tray  is  asleep  in  the  noonday  sun, 
And  the  llies  go  about  him  one  b}'  one ; 
And  pussy  sits  near  with  a  sleepy  grace, 
Without  even  thinking  of  washing  her  face. 
There  Hies  a  bird  to  a  neighbouring  tree, 
But  very  lazily  flieth  he, 
And  he  sits  and  twitters  a  gentle  note 
That  scarcely  ruffles  his  little  throat. 

You  bid  me  be  busy  :  but,  mother,  hear 
How  the  humdrum  grasshopper  soundeth  near, 
And  the  soft  west  wind  is  so  light  in  its  play, 
It  scarcely  moves  a  leaf  on  the  spray. 

I  wish,  Oil,  I  wish,  I  was  yonder  cloud  ; 
That  sails  about  with  its  misty  shroud  ; 
Hooks  and  work  I. no  more  should  sec, 
And  I 'd  come  and  float,  dear  mother,  o'er  thee. 

GiLMAN. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Selected. 

"  The  things  that  are  «nseen,  are  eternal." 

There  is  a  state  unknown,  unseen, 

Where  parted  souls  must  be  : 
And  but  a  step  may  be  between 
That  world  of  souls  and  me. 

The  friend  I  loved  has  thither  fled, 

With  whom  I  sojourned  here  : 
I  see  no  sight — I  hear  no  tread, 
But  may  she  not  be  near? 

I  see  no  light — I  hear  no  sound, 

When  midnight  shades  are  spread: 
Yet  angels  pitch  their  tents  around. 
And  guard  my  quiet  bed. 

Jesus  was  wrapt  from  mortal  gaze, 
And  clouds  conveyed  him  hence  ; 
Enthroned  amid  the  sapphire  blaze. 
Beyond  our  feeble  sense. 

Yet  say  not — who  shall  mount  on  high 

To  bring  him  from  above? 
For,  lo  !  the  Lord  is  always  nigh 
The  children  of  his  love. 

•    The  Saviour,  whom  I  long  have  sought 
And  would,  but  cannot  see — 
And  is  he  here  ?    0  wondrous  thought  I 
And  will  he  dwell  with  me? 

I  ask  not  with  my  mortal  eye 
To  view  the  vision  bright ; 
I  dare  not  see  Thee,  lest  I  die ; 
Yet,  Lord,  restore  my  sight  1 

Give  me  to  see  Thee,  and  to  feel — 

The  mental  vision  clear  ; 
The  things  unseen  reveal  I  reveal  I 
And  let  me  know  them  near. 

I  seek  not  fancy's  glittering  height. 
That  charmed  my  ardent  youth  ; 
But  in  thy  light  would  see  the  light. 
And  learn  thy  perfect  truth, 

The  gathering  clouds  of  sense  dispel, 

That  wrap  my  soul  around  ; 
In  heavenly  places  make  me  dwell. 
While  treading  earthly  ground. 

Illume  this  shadowy  soul  of  mine. 

That  still  in  darkness  lies, 
0  let  the  light  in  darkness  shine, 
And  bid  the  day  star  rise  I 

Impart  the  faith  that  soars  on  high, 

Beyond  this  earthly  strife, 
That  holds  sweet  converse  with  the  sky, 
And  lives  Eternal  Life  I 

Jane  Taylor. 
For  "Tlie  Friend." 

1'^  BIOGRAPlilCAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia.  . 

j,  CContinued  from  page  364.) 

MOEGAN  CADWALLADER. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Merion,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  Morgan  Cadwallader.  Of  his  son 
of  the  same  name  the  following  account  has  been 
preserved. 

He  was  born  in  the  Ninth  month,  1679,  and 
being  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1698  taken 
sick,  he  was  brought  under  concern  about  his 
spiritual  condition.  He  said  when  he  was  in 
health  he  had  not  been  so  careful  as  he  ought  to 
have  been  ;  that  when  he  had  heard  religiously 
concerned  Friends  speak  of  the  preciousness  of 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  the  necessity  of  being 
Serious,  and  of  using  few  words  in  conversation  ; 
he  had  not  given  sufficient  heed  thereto,  but  he 
had  been  pleased  with  the  company  of  the  light 
and  vain. 

"  But  when  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  visit  him 
with  sickness,  and  bring  him  in  his  apprehension 
very  near  death,  then  he  began  to  consider  his 
condition,  and  saw  himself  wanting.  Then  the 
leaf  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  took 


delight  in  his  service  ;  and  the  company  of  those 
who  were  most  serious,  and  careful  to  keep  close 
to  the  Lord,  was  most  acceptable  to  him.  He 
desired  that  they  would  pray  for  him  ;  and  the 
Lord  put  it  into  his  heart  to  go  alone  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  pray  unto  him.  It  was  his  chief  con- 
cern to  be  serious  and  grave,  and  to  refrain  from 
that  company  which  he  formerly  delighted  in. 
Such  a  lear  was  upon  his  heart,  that  he  would 
desire  his  friends  and  relations,  if  they  heard  him 
at  any  time  to  say  amiss,  to  tell  him  of  it.  When 
he  was  in  his  last  sickness,  a  friend  visiting  hin), 
inquired  how  he  did,  he  replied,  '  I  am  not  afraid 
of  death,  nor  punishment  after  it ;  for  I  know  and 
am  satisfied  that  the  Lord  will  have  mercy  on 
me  :  and  yet  I  wait  to  come  one  step  nearer  to 
him.'  To  another  Friend  he  said,  taking  his 
leave  of  him,  '  When  thy  heart  is  tendered,  re- 
member me  ;  for  it  is  good  for  one  that  is  weak 
to  have  help.'  He  often  said,  '  The  time  of  my 
going  to  my  long  home  draws  nigh.'  '  How  good 
is  the  Lord,  and  how  great  is  his  love  1' 

"One  time  he  asked  his  mother  how  much  he 
wanted  of  twenty  years,  she  replied,  '  Three 
quarters  of  a  year.'  '  Then,'  said  he,  '  if  I  go  to 
my  grave  in  my  youthful  days,  I  shall  escape  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  that  is  in  the  world.'  And 
farther  said,  '  I  very  often  used  to  go  alone  into 
the  woods,  and  fall  on  my  knees  to  pray  to  the 
Lord,  and  make  covenants  with  him,  and  that 
with  many  tears.  Though  I  have  sometimes  been 
too  short  in  performing  the  covenants  which  I 
made  in  my  distress;  yet  the  Lord  has  been 
merciful  to  me,  and  I  am  willing  to  die.  This 
poor  carcass,  which  is  much  decayed  already,  will 
go  to  the  grave  ;  but  the  purer  part,  or  spirit  that 
is  in  it,  will  go  to  the  Lord  that  gave  it.' 

"  He  said  to  his  brother,  '  I  know  thou  art 
tender,  and  often  broken  into  tears  :  if  thou  wilt 
be  careful,  the  Lord  will  be  good  to  thee.  I  desire 
thee,  after  meeting  on  First-days,  and  on  other 
days,  when  thou  hast  time,  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  Friends'  books,  and  spend  less  time  in  read- 
ing history ;  though  I  do  not  say  there  is  harm  in 
so  doing,  if  it  do  not  too  much  employ  thy 
mind,  for  these  things  will  be  of  little  worth  at 
last.  I  hope  thou  wilt  think  on  my  words,  when 
my  body  is  in  the  dust.'  He  prayed  on  this  wise, 
'  O  !  Lord,  who  doth  hear  and  see  in  all  places, 
let  it  be  good  in  thy  sight  to  look  upon  me  a  poor 
mortal.  Comfort  and  strengthen  thou  me,  against 
the  time  that  thou  mayest  see  it  convenient  to 
take  me  out  of  this  world  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
under  great  trouble.  Lord,  do  thou  help  them.' 

"  The  morning  before  he  departed,  a  friend 
asked  him  how  he  did ;  his  answer  was,  '  I  am 
very  well.  I  can  wait  bravely  to-day,  belter  than 
at  any  time  before ;'  and  desired  his  lather  to  wait 
with  him  that  day  ;  and  also  entreated  both  his 
father  and  mother  to  pray  to  the  Lord  for  him. 
He  gave  good  advice  to  his  sisters,  to  shun  vain 
company  ;  adding,  '  Through  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  the  Lord  I  am  going  to  a  good  place. 
Do  not  despise  your  father  and  mother.'  Farther 
speaking  to  them  all.  he  said,  '  When  I  am  depart- 
ed, be  you  silent,  and  have  a  care  you  make  no 
noise  ;  but  for  weeping,  you  cannot  help  that.' 
Then  he  said,  '  Turn  me  on  my  right  side,  and  I 
will  trust  in  the  Lord.'  These  were  his  last 
words  that  he  spoke,  and  so  slept  about  half  an 
hour,  and  departed  this  life  without  struggling,  as 
if  he  had  fallen  into  his  natural  sleep. 

"  He  died  the  16th  day  of  the  Twelfth  month, 
in  the  year  1698,  aged  nineteen  years  and  three 
month. 


The  most  efTectual  way  to  secure  happiness  to 
ourselves  is  to  confer  it  on  others. 


Selected. 

SUBJECTION  OF  SELF. 

"  He  that  rules  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh 
a  city." 

In  renouncing  the  pleasures  of  a  sinful  life,  the 
Christian  only  resigns  the  artificial  means  of  hap- 
piness, for  solid  and  substantial  joy;  but  in  regu- 
lating the  temper,  he  encounters  a  difficult  and 
sometimes  painful  task.  To  understand  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  and  admire  its  privileges, 
indeed,  to  affect  all  the  exterior  of  religion  is  no 
very  difficult  attainment;  there  belongs  to  each  of 
these,  some  outward  gratification,  some  effort  of 
the  understanding  or  exhibition  of  the  person. 
"  Praise  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  great  congrega- 
tion ;"  but  to  watch  the  secret  repinings  of  the 
mind — to  subdue  the  risings  of  anger — to  guard 
the  door  of  the  lips,  when  the  attention  is  frittered 
and  vexed,  urged  from  its  favourite  pursuit — to 
return  the  answer  of  peace  when  provocation 
mingles  with  authority,  and  frowns  occur  for 
trifles — to  endure  the  obloquy  of  reproach  when 
our  actions  are  guided  by  the  purest  motives  of  duly 
and  of  principle,  and  to  forego  every  selfish  consi- 
deration without  exciting  applause — this  is  that 
secret  warfare  which  Solomon  commends  in  his 
own  energetic  language, — "  He  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  is  belter  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." — 
Spiritual  Gleanings. 


The  Agriculture  of  Palestine. 

In  no  part  of  the  civilized  world  where  a  pro- 
ductive soil  abounds,  is  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture at  a  lower  ebb  than  in  the  country  about 
Jerusalem.  The  city  is  largely  inhabited  by 
Jews,  many  of  whom  are  pensioners  of  their  bre- 
thren in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  are  mi- 
serably poor,  indolent,  and  without  employment. 
The  country  round  about  is  in  possession  of  the 
Arabs  who  hate  the  Christians  much  and  the  Jews 
more.  The  Arabs  are  the  worst  farmers  in  the 
world.  Their  implements  of  husbandry  are  so 
rude  and  primitive  that  a  sample  of  them  would 
surprise  even  a  cotton-planter  of  South  Carolina. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  lands  of  Pales- 
tine are  generally  of  the  poorest  character  for  the 
purpose  of  the  husbandman.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  country  possesses  a 
great  diversity  of  climate,  owing  to  the  variation 
in  elevation.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  at  the 
level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  1,312  feet  below  the 
MediterraneaUj  while  the  mountain  of  Lebanon 
rises  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which  is  at 
9,300  feet  above  the  sea,  so  that  here  is  eternal 
winter,  while  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  a  perpe- 
tual tropical  climate,  and  between  these  variations 
of  altitude  there  are  all  the  varieties  of  productions 
of  the  temperate  zones.  The  soil  is  generally  a 
calcareous,  light-coloured  loam  in  the  interior, 
particularly  near  Jerusalem,  and  near  the  sea- 
shore it  is  of  a  dark  red  loam,  and  on  the  plains 
of  Sharon  very  productive,  yielding  three  crops  a 
year  of  such  things  as  will  ripen  within  that  space. 
The  soil  produces  good  wheat,  and  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  &c.,  about  equal  to  the  average  crops  of 
Connfecticut.  Cotton  has  been  produced  here  in 
quality  and  product  per  acre  equal  to  the  best 
upland  plantations  in  this  country. 

Fruit  of  various  kinds  grows  to  great  perfection. 
The  grapes  in  particular  are  very  superior,  while 
peaches,  pomegranates,  apricots,  plums,  olives, 
figs,  oranges,  and  melons,  are  rich  and  abundant. 

Altogether,  the  climate  and  soil,  and  the  pro- 
ductions, make  it  a  most  desirable  country  for  a 
residence.  The  rich  lands  near  Jaffa  can  be 
bought  for  a  sum  equal  to  about  six  or  eight  dol- 
lars an  English  acre. 

To  all  this  there  is  a  drawback,  which  has 
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heretofore  deterred  settlers  from  seeking  a  home 
there,  who  know  how  to  appreciate  and  cultivate 
such  a  soil  and  make  the  productions  profitable 
and  homes  in  such  a  climate  pleasant  and  beauti- 
ful. The  country  is  in  possession  of  the  Arabs, 
who  in  point  of  cultivation  are  but  a  small  remove 
above  the  wild  Indians  of  this  continent. 

From  time  to  time  missionary  efforts  have  been 
made  in  Palestine,  both  by  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, with  one  universal  degree  of  success — that 
was  to  make  no  converts,  but  embitter  the  bigots 
against  those  who  were  trying  to  tell  them  of  a 
better  religion  than  their  own. 

Two  years  ago,  an  effort  was  made  in  a  new 
line  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine.  Seven  Americans,  with  improved 
plows  and  other  tools,  and  American  seeds,  located 
upon  a  piece  of  land  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
one  mile  from  Beth]ehem,  and  made  preparations 
for  farming  after  the  American  system. 

Their  location  was  in  the  valley  of  Artos,  upon 
the  very  site  of  one  of  the  gardens  of  Solomon. 

Their  friends  in  the  city  were  much  opposed  to 
their  going  out  there  to  reside,  urging  them,  if 
they  were  determined  to  try  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
to  keep  their  residence  in  the  city,  for  fear  of  the 
Arabs.  This  did  not  suit  their  plans,  and  they 
took  up  their  residence  upon  the  land  and  com- 
menced operations,  plowing  deep  with  one  of  our 
best  plows,  harrowing  with  an  iron-toothed  har- 
row, such  as  was  never  seen  there  before,  and 
planting  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  and  all  sorts  of  garden  vegetables;  in 
short,  making  a  perfect  American  farm. 

The  operations,  instead  of  exciting  the  jealousy 
of  the  Arabs,  aroused  them  to  a  stale  of  surprise, 
and  the  news  of  what  the  Americans  at  Solomon's 
garden  were  doing,  and  what  wonderful  tools  they 
were  using,  and  how  peaceable  and  quiet  they 
were,  never  saying  anything  about  their  religion, 
flew  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  visitors  came 
to  look  and  wonder,  from  far  and  near.  The 
operations  of  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  were 
not  among  the  least  sources  of  wonder.  The 
rapid  manner  in  which  he  heated  his  iron,  and 
hammered  it  into  just  such  shape  as  he  desired, 
was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  simple- 
minded  people. 

One  day  the  farm  received  a  visit  from  twenty- 
five  Sheiks,  who  inspected  all  the  tools  and  the 
way  they  were  used,  and  the  effect  produced,  and 
looked  at  the  growing  crops,  so  much  beyond  any- 
thing they  had  ever  seen  produced  before,  and 
then  turned  iheir  heads  together  to  consult  upon 
the  wonders  they  had  witnessed.  The  conclusion 
was  that  these  peojjle  must  posssess  a  very  supe- 
rior kind  of  religion,  as  that  is  the  standard  upon 
which  they  base  all  their  estimates  of  character. 
They  made  applications  at  once  for  several  of 
their  sons  to  serve  as  apprentices  to  learn  Ameri- 
can farming,  and  did  not  even  object  that  they 
should  be  taught  the  principles  of  American  reli- 
gion; for  surely,  said  they,  it  must  be  a  good 
religion,  as  these  are  very  good  people,  and  God 
blesses  their  labour  beyond  any  other  in  all  Pales- 
tine. 

It  would  have  been  dangerous  now  for  any  one 
to  molest  the  American  farmers,  since  they  had 
all  the  Sheiks  and  principal  men  in  the  country 
on  their  side,  and  anxious  for  their  success  and 
influence.  The  Jews,  too,  began  to  think  it  would 
be  better  for  them  to  cultivate  such  a  fruitful  soil 
than  starve  in  the  cily,  as  many  of  them  have 
done,  and  they  began  to  apply  tor  situations  as 
labourers,  notwithstanding  ihe  priests  always 
taught  ihem  that  it  was  derogatory  to  the  national 
character  of  the  Hebrews  to  till  the  soil.  Though, 
if  ihcy  had  undertaken  it  by  themselves,  they  would 


not  have  been  permitted  by  the  Arabs,  who  hunt 
them  as  they  would  wild  beasts.  But,  under  the 
protection  of  the  American  farmers,  the  Arabs 
will  permit  them  to  labour,  and  it  is  now  a  matter 
of  serious  discussion  among  those  who  know  of 
the  success  of  this  enterprise,  whether  the  most 
feasible  plan  for  colonizing  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
is  not  to  make  them  cultivators  of  its  rich  soil 

Owing  to  some  difficulty  which  arose  in  regard 
to  the  title  of  the  land,  they  commenced  upon  in 
the  valley  of  Artos,  the  little  colony  moved  last 
year  to  the  plains  of  Sharon,  where  they  have 
got  a  permanent  location,  and  the  number  consists 
now  often  Americans,  male  and  female,  and  two 
Germans. 

One  of  the  number  was  in  our  office  a  few  days 
since,  from  whom  we  derived  these  facts.  He 
speaks  in  most  encouraging  terms  of  the  success 
of  the  agricultural  project,  and  ultimately,  by  that 
means,  of  an  influence  upon  the  inhabitants,  that 
will  eventually  result  in  great  good. 

This  effort  has  been  made  through  the  liberality 
of  a  few  Christians  in  this  city,  and  by  the  same 
spirit  that  actuated  the  first  movers  in  the  work, 
immense  benefits  may  be  conferred  upon  that 
country.  All  that  is  wanted  to  make  it  a  desira- 
ble country  for  the  emigrants  of  Europe  is  an  in- 
crease of  the  present  colony  sufficient  to  form  a 
nucleus  or  rallying-point,  and  more  extended  ope- 
rations, and  a  gradual  drawing  in  of  the  resident 
population  to  adopt  the  same  modes  of  producing 
the  varied  and  profitable  products  of  the  soil. — 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 

For  "  The  friend." 

TRAINING  CHILDREN. 

A  quiet  government  is  no  doubt  the  best,  and 
generally  the  most  efficient.  The  parent  who 
rules  in  a  quiet  way,  has  the  best  control  of  his 
own  spirit,  which  is  indispensable  to  right  author- 
ity in  a  family.  What  he  says  is  more  likely  to 
be  to  the  purpose  ;  and  if  his  words  be  savory 
also,  they  will  seldom  fail  to  forward  the  end  de- 
signed. Where  much  is  said,  counsel  is  often 
obscured  by  the  multitude  of  words.  Threaten- 
ing, also,  should  be  avoided.  Threats  are  some- 
times the  resort  of  those  who  love  their  ease,  and 
and  hope  thereby  to  escape  the  trouble  of  a  better 
discipline — but  generally  they  are  made  under  the 
influence  of  a  brittle  temper — of  harsh  feelings. 
Harsh  feelings  will  dictate  harsh  judgment,  and 
harsh  judgment,  carried  out,  will  harden  the  heart 
of  the  child.  Threats  made  and  not  executed,  do 
but  weaken  the  authority  of  the  parent,  and  con- 
firm habits  of  disobedience  in  the  child.  They 
encourage  presumption  also :  for  knowing  the 
parent's  will,  and  presuming  upon  their  forbear- 
ance, children  learn  to  become  heedless  of  their 
displeasure — a  most  dangerous  habit  for  a  child 
to  contract  in  early  life.  The  writer  is  very  far 
from  any  disposition  to  claim  to  himself  the  credit 
of  having  always  acted  up  to  the  advice  he  is 
giving.  lie  has  made  many  mistakes  which  he 
would  be  glad  of  the  o[)portunity  of  correcting, 
but  from  a  good  deal  of  experience  and  observa- 
tion,  he  is  fully  persuaded  that  in  the  hands  of  an 
affectionate  parent,  a  considerable  degree  ol' 
strictness  in  early  training  is  no  cruelty,  but  the 
reverse.  If  it  breaks  the  spirit,  it  is  only  the 
spirit  of  the  oppressor,  which  ought  to  ba  broken 
— that  spirit  which  is  seeking  to  wrest  the  govern- 
ment of  the  child  from  its  rightful  lord  and  esta- 
blish over  it  the  worst  of  tyrannies — that  spirit 
which  seeks  to  mar  the  beauty  and  innocence  that 
the  good  Spirit  often  ifnprints  upon  the  child  in 
tender  years.  Against  tins  spirit  it  is  we  should 
contend  and  not  against  the  child,  but  rather  for 


the  child, — for  his  life  and  for  his  happiness 
break  the  spirit  of  lhe»oppressor  and  deliver  tl'*' 
innocent  and  oppressed.  If  the  parent  is  i 
accustomed  to  watch  over  his  own  spirit,  nor 
keep  it  in  subjection,  the  enemy  will  insinu; 
himself  and  contend  against  the  child  with  1 
own  weapons,  thus  wounding  the  spirits  of  both 
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For"  Tlie  Friend. 

SDANGHAIS. 

Who  knows  the  advantages  or  disadvantagi 
of  the  Shanghai  fowls  except  those  who  have  bei 
engaged  in  raising  them  in  common  vviih  othi 
chickens.  If  the  Editor  of  "The  Friend"  place 
that  essay  on  Shanghais  in  his  columns  as  a  hit 
or  caution  to  the  members  of  our  Society 
beware  of  getting  into  a  spirit  of  speculation, 
hope  it  will  have  its  use. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  let  those  fowls  ha' 
their  due.  I  have  raised  several  kinds,  and  a 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  more  profi  ^'^ 
able  in  several  respects.  1st.  They  are  largei 
2nd.  They  are  quiet  and  more  easily  manage 
while  raising  their  young.  3rd.  Almost  any  fen(  '1' 
will  turn  them.  4th.  They  feed  on  grass  nearl 
the  same  as  water- fowls.  5th.  And  more  tha 
all,  the  quantity  of  eggs  they  lay ;  the  same 
winter  as  summer;  and  eggs  we  know  are  egj 
in  our  winter-markets.  6th.  They  commenc 
laying  younger  than  our  common  fowls  :  and 
have  known  them  to  fetch  off"  a  nice  brood 
chickens  at  the  age  of  six  months.  My  opponei 
says,  '  Give  me  Guinea  fowls  for  eggs.'  I  wi 
just  say  who  ever  heard  of  those  fowls  laying  i 
the  winter  season?  true,  they  lay  from  18  to  2 
eggs  before  setting  :  but  Shanghai's  lay  two  dozer 
and  sometimes  more :  and  do  not  stop  for  th 
inclement  season.  A  prominent  objection  to  ther 
is,  they  do  not  scratch  for  a  living  :  this  is  wit 
me  an  item  in  their  favour.  And  as  for  their  bein 
such  unaccountable  corn  consumers,  the  piet 
shows  for  itself,  that  ignorance  of  their  propertif 
combined  with  a  prejudice  against  them,  was  th 
cause  of  such  a  conclusion.  Otuo 
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WHAT  FAMILY  GOVERNMENT  IS. 
It  is  not  to  watch  children  with  a  suspicioi 
eye  ;  to  frown  at  their  merry  outbursts  of  innocei 
hilarity;  to  suppress  their  joyous  laughter,  and  t 
mould  them  into  melancholy  httle  models  of  oct( 
genarian  gravity. 

And  when  they  have  been  in  fault,  it  is  not 
punish  them  simply  on  account  of  the  personj 
injury  that  you  may  have  chanced  to  suffer  i 
consequence  of  their  fault ;  while  disobedience 
unattended  by  inconvenience  to  yourself,  passe 
without  rebuke. 

Nor  is  it  to  overwhelm  the  little  culprit  with 
flood  of  angry  words  ;  to  stun  him  with  a  deafer 
ing  noise  ;  to  call  him  by  hard  names,  which 
not  express  his  misdeeds;  to  load  him  wit 
epithets,  which  would  be  extravagant  if  applied 
a  fault  of  ten-fold  enormity  :  or  to  declare  wit 
passionate  vehemence  that  he  is  the  worst  chil 
in  the  village  and  destined  to  the  callows. 

But  it  is  to  watch  anxiously  for  the  first  rising 
of  sin,  and  to  repress  them;  to  counteract  th 
earliest  workings  of  selfishness;  to  teach  an  int 
plicit  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  will  ( 
the  parent,  as  the  best  preparation  for  a  futut 
allegiance  to  the  requirements  of  a  civil  magis 
trate,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  great  Ruler  an 
Father  i[i  heaven. 

It  is  to  punish  a  fault  because  it  is  a  fault;  be 
cause  it  is  sinful  and  contrary  to  the  commands  < 
God  ;  without  reference  to  whether  it  may  or  nc 
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ave  been  productive  of  immediate  injury  to  the 
arents  or  to  ofhers. 

It  is  to  reprove  with  calmess  and  composure, 
ind  not  with  angry  irritation  ;  in  a  few  words  fitly 
hosen,  and  not  with  a  torrent  of  abuse  ;  to  punish 
s  often  as  you  threaten,  and  threaten  only  when 
ou  both  intend  and  can  remember  to  perform  ;  to 
ay  what  you  mean,  and  infallibly  to  do  as  you 

*y-  .        .  , 

It  is  to  govern  your  family  as  in  the  sight  of 
lim,  who  gave  you  your  authority  ;  who  will 
Bward  your  strict  fidelity  with  such  blessings  as 
e  bestowed  on  Abraham,  or  punish  your  criminal 
eglect  with  such  curses  as  he  visited  on  Eli. — 
^eio  York  Observer, 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

A  Conversation  upon  the  Caterpillar. 

FOR  YOUNG  READEKS. 

"  Papa  !  papa  1  see  what  a  very  curious  insect 
have  found  here  in  the  wall  of  our  summer- 
louse,"  said  little  Cassie  to  her  father,  as  she  and 
ler  younger  sister  and  brothers  were  busily  em- 
loyed  in  dressing  their  little  gardens,  and  train- 
ng  a  honeysuckle,  with  its  sweet-smelling  bells 
nd  bright  scarlet  berries,  through  the  branches  of 
e  golden  creeper  which  formed  the  roof  of  their 
retty  bower. 
"Oh!  let  me  see  it,"  said  Nannie,  running  up 
her  sister,  who  had  hastened  to  her  papa,  who 
as  seated  upon  a  rustic  chair  just  opposite  to 
^here  his  children  were  thus  employed,  with  a 
lOok  in  his  hand.    "  Why,  that  is  a  caterpillar, 
assie,  which  you  know  mamma  told  us  will  in 
curse  of  time  turn  into  one  of  those  beautiful 
lUtterflies  that  flutter  from  flower  to  flower." 

"Yes,  Nannie;  but  this  is  covered  with  pretty 
ittle  yellow  balls,  which  are  quite  bright  and 
lilky ;  and  see  1  it  is  not  nearly  so  large  or  so 
ound  as  the  caterpillar  mamma  showed  us,  and 
i  had  none  of  those  little  yellow  balls." 

"  Oh,  papa,  what  kind  of  butterfly  will  it  pro- 
duce r 

"  My  dear  children,"  said  their  papa,  "  that  un- 
brtunate  insect  is  destined  never  to  become  a 
butterfly  of  any  kind.  It  has  met  with  eneniies 
lhat  have  destroyed  lis  v itality ;  that  is,  its  power 
of  living  longer  in  any  state,  and  left  it  nothing 
ioobut  an  empty  skin.  I  shall  presently  endeavour 
oceijo  explain  to  you  how  this  has  been  effected  ;  but, 

I  first,  let  me  hear  whether  Harry  can  tell  me  what 
oclolhe  caterpillar  comes  from." 

Yes,  a  pupa,"  said  the  youngest  child — a  Ut- 
ile boy  about  eight  years  of  age,  who,  from  his 
love  of  asking  questions,  and  his  desire  of  gaining 
fail  Information  on  everything  that  he  could  at  all  un- 
'derstand,  was   called  the   doctor — "  mamma 
diiold  us  that  the  butterfly  lays  a  number  of  little 
jeggs,  which  are  hatched  into  little  caterpillars, 
ijlhat  are  at  first  very  small,  but  very  soon  grow 
jas  large  as  those  caterpillars  which  we  saw  on  the 
[cabbage  leaf'" 

Fapa.  Quite  right ;  these  eggs  are  laid  in  some 
place  where,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  the 
little  caterpillar  is  sure  to  find  plenty  of  food  suit- 
cliililed  to  its  nature  ;  and  this  he  devours  so  greedily, 
lhat  he  increases  in  size  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
liDjHuntil  the  time  arrives  lhat  he  is  about  to  undergo 
:  tMa  second  change ;  and  as  he  was  a  motionless  egg 
ifli  helbre  he  became  a  caterpillar,  so  now  he  again 
'becomes  almost  motionless,  and  changes  into  an- 
lurdoiher  kind  of  egg,  as  it  were,  from  which  the 
ijii  future  butterfly  is  to  issue.    Can  any  of  you  tell 

II  me  the  name  by  which  naturalists  call  the  cater- 
pillar] 

"  Yes,  papa,"  said  James,  the  eldest  boy,  who 
dso'  bad  listened  with  great  attention  to  what  had  been 
imf said.    "  Naturalists,  or  those  persons  who  are 


skilled  in  natural  history,  call  tho  caterpillar /arva, 
which  means  a  mask,  that  is,  a  disguise  or  cover- 
ing." 

Papa.  Right,  my  boy ;  Linnseus,  the  most 
eminent  amongst  naturalists,  invented  this  name 
larva,  because  the  caterpillar  is  a  kind  of  outward 
covering  or  disguise  of  the  future  butterfly  within. 
It  has  been  ascertained  by  curious  microscopic 
examination,  that  a  distinct  butterfly,  only  unde- 
veloped and  not  full  grown,  is  contained  within 
the  body  of  the  caterpillar  ;  and  that  this  latter 
has  its  own  organs  of  digestion  and  respiration, 
etc.,  suited  to  its  larva  life,  quite  distinct  from 
and  independent  of  the  future  butterfly  which  it 
encloses. 

Harry.  What  do  you  mean,  papa,  by  micros- 
copic, or  whatever  you  call  it? 

Fapa.  I  think  Cassie  will  be  able  to  explain 
this  big  word  microscopic  to  you  ;  as  she  has  been 
very  lately  looking  through  a  miscroscope. 

Cassie.  Oh  yes  ;  don't  you  remember  the  last 
day  we  were  at  Mrs.  Bagot's,  that  Mr.  Bagot 
showed  us  a  very  curious  instrument  which  had  a 
number  of  glasses,  through  which  we  looked,  and 
saw  the  down  on  the  wing  of  a  moth,  and  the 
little  vessels  in  the  rose  branch  which  carry  up  the 
sap  and  nourishment  to  the  flower?  This  instru- 
ment, he  told  us,  was  a  microscope ;  and  micros- 
copic examination  means,  looking  at  the  larva  or 
caterpillar  through  a  microscope. 

Papa.  Yes;  and  this  shows  us  the  little  em- 
bryo or  young  butterfly  inside  of  the  larva;  and 
at  the  same  time  discovers  to  us  the  lungs  and 
stomach  of  the  larva,  by  which  it  breathes  and 
feeds,  quite  distinct  and  independent  of  this  little 
butterfly,  as  I  have  already  told  you. 

Nannie.  But  I  think  mamma  said  that  the 
butterfly  comes  from  a  chrysalis,  or  cocoon  of  silk, 
which  the  caterpillar  spins  before  it  changes  into 
the  butterfly. 

Papa.  So  it  does,  Nannie.  The  full-grown 
butterfly  lays  the  egg ;  the  egg  produces  the 
larva,  or  caterpillar,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
tains the  future  butterfly  ;  and  when  the  proper 
period  arrives,  and  the  life  of  the  insect  in  this  its 
first  stage  is  to  close,  the  caterpillar  becomes  what 
is  called  a  ^Z(!j9a,  inclosed  in  a  chrysalis  or  cocoon 
(often  composed  of  silk,  as  in  that  of  the  silkworm, 
which  supplies  us  with  that  important  article,) 
and  lies  torpid  for  a  time  within  this  natural 
coffin,  from  which  it  breaks  forth  at  the  proper 
period  as  a  perfect  butterfly. 

Harry.  Will  you  tell  me,  papa,  what  you  mean 
by  a  cocoonl  and  what  produces  it? 

Papa.  The  larva  or  caterpillar,  when  about  to 
end  its  larva  life,  appears  to  be  conscious  of  this 
approaching  state  some  time  previously  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  different  kinds  of  caterpillars 
making  different  arrangements  for  their  security 
and  repose  whilst  in  that  state.  Some,  like  that 
which  Cassie  found,  retreat  to  a  retired  and  secure 
situation,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  summer-house 
where  it  was  discovered  ;  others  make  their  way 
under  ground,  and  there  remain  buried  till  they 
rise  under  a  new  form ;  whilst  others,  again,  spin 
themselves  a  hiding-place  of  silk,  which  is  called 
a  cocoon,  and  inclosed  in  it,  as  in  a  natural  coffin, 
pass  this  period  of  their  existence  in  a  state  oi' 
torpidity  and  death-like  inactivity,  during  which 
they  are  called  pupoi,  till  at  length,  if  they  escape 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  liable,  they  emerge 
into  renewed  life,  no  longer  to  grovel  on  the  earth, 
but,  as  beautiful  winged  creatures,  to  soar  high 
above  it,  and  join  their  companions  in  the  air  :— 

"  Where  he  arriving,  round  about  doth  fly 
From  bed  to  bed,  from  one  to  other  border, 

And  takes  survey,  with  curious,  busy  eye, 
Of  every  flower  and  herb  there  set  in  order : 


Now  this,  now  that,  he  tasteth  tenderly, 

Yet  none  of  them  he  rudely  doth  disorder, 
Nor  with  his  feet  their  silken  leaves  deface, 
But  pastures  on  the  pleasures  of  each  place." 

Cassie.  Oh  !  how  very  wonderful.  Who  would 
suppose  that  an  ugly  creeping  insect  like  a  cater- 
pillar could  be  transformed  into  such  a  beautilul 
creature  as  a  butterfly?  But,  papa,  I  do  not  yet 
perfectly  understand  what  you  mean  by  a  pupa. 

Papa.  When  the  caterpillar  has  arrived  at  the 
close  of  its  life  as  a  caterpillar,  it  becomes,  as  I 
have  just  told  you,  motionless  or  torpid,  that  is, 
inactive  or  apparently  dead.  It  remains  for  some 
linie  in  this  state,  having  previously  cast  off  its 
caterpillar's  skin  ;  and  the  insect  is  tlien  called  a 
pupa,  which  is  a  soft,  jelly-like  mass,  liable  to  be 
injured  or  completely  destroyed  by  any  violence  it 
may  meet  with.  But  in  order  to  protect  it  from 
every  thing  of  this  kind,  that  great  and  good  Bein^ 
who  is  the  Author  of  all  life,  impels  it  to  provide 
itself  with  a  means  of  security.  In  some  cases 
this  is. effected  by  a  cocoon  of  silk,  or  some  other 
material,  which  the  insect  is  led  to  construct  for 
its  future  abode;  in  others,  its  soft  skin  being 
moistened  with  a  gummy  liquid  which  it  emits,  it 
becomes  hard  and  of  a  shell-like  appearance,  and 
thus  it  remains  till  it  issues  forth  in  its  perfect 
state.  (  To  be  concluded.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

TAIN  INDULGENCES. 
"  Oh,  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day 
and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  peo- 
ple !"  not  slain  with  the  sword,  but  with  the 
fashions,  the  maxims,  the  customs  and  the  vani- 
ties of  the  world.  I  rejoiced  to  see  an  allusion  to 
this  subject  in  the  columns  of  "The  Friend,"  for 
my  spirit  is  often  grieved  in  observing  the  rich- 
ness and  costliness  of  the  furniture,  and  the  orna- 
ments conspicuous  in  the  habitations  of  some  from 
whom  we  might  expect  different  things  ;  and  who 
profess  to  be  Ibllowers  of  Him  who  wore  a  seam- 
less garment,  and  to  believe  in  the  same  self-deny- 
ing principles  and  testimonies  of  our  worthy  pre- 
decessors, who  were  cast  into  prisons  and  dungeons, 
and  not  only  denied  the  comforts,  but  even  the 
necessaries  of  life.  How  then  can  we  indulge  in 
these  needless  and  showy  things  lhat  evince  little 
of  the  humble  spirit  of  Him  who  said,  "  The  foxes 
have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests, 
but  the  son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head."  Though  we  may  be  entrusted  with  an 
abundance  of  this  world's  treasures,  yet  this  is 
no  excuse  for  these  indulgences,  but  rather  an  in- 
citement to  show  forth  our  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
of  these  blessings  by  our  simplicity  and  willing- 
ness to  be  examples  to  the  flock  in  all  moderation, 
showing  ourselves  good  stewards  of  His  manifold 
gifts.  For  if  we  are  not  faithful  in  the  unrighte- 
ous mammon,  and  use  it  to  His  honour.  He  will 
send  leanness  into  our  souls,  and  utter  the  solemn 
language,  "  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things,  and 
shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as 
this?"  Yes,  truly,  we  have  need  to  be  aroused 
from  the  lethargy  caused,  by  giving  our  strength 
to  the  world  and  the  perishing  things  thereof^  and 
not  enough  eyeing  the  Captain  of  our  salvation, 
who  uttered  the  consoling  assurance  of  acknow- 
ledging us  before  His  Father  and  the  holy  angels,  ' 
if  we  acknowledged  him  before  men. 


The  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in 
the  United  States  at  present  is  17,776,  against 
13,266  miles  in  operation  on  1st  of  year,  1853, 
or  an  increase  of  4,510  miles  in  twelve  months. 
The  number  of  miles  in  operation  in  1853,  was 
10,843. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  'i'he  Friend." 

AMELIA  OPIE. 

A  life  of  Amelia  Opie  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished, of  which  we  find  a  brief  synopsis  and 
review  in  the  Spectator,  an  English  paper.  The 
Reviewer  says  :  "  She  was  born  a  Unitarian  ;  for 
years  she  was,  perhaps,  practically  a  nothing-at- 
all-ist.  As  half  a  century  rolled  on,  she  began 
to  turn  her  attention  to  religion,  and  finally  settled 
down  amongst  the  Quakers, — prompted  as  much, 
probably,  by  her  personal  associations  with  the 
Gurney  family,  and  other  Friends  at  Norwich,  as 
by  any  theological  considerations." 

She  used  the  plain  language,  conformed  some- 
what in  dress  to  the  Quaker  garb,  and  there  '  her 
convincement  seemed  to  end.'  The  Spectator 
says  :  "  In  her  last  illness  she  had  the  Litany 
read  to  her,  earnestly  making  the  responses  ;  and 
she  was  surrounded,  in  life  and  death,  by  counter- 
feit presentments  of  men  opposite  enough." 

"  She  lay  dead  ;  placed  in  her  coffin  in  the 
lower  chamber  beneath  the  one  in  which  she  had 
breaihed  her  last ;  surrounded  by  the  portraits  of 
her  friends,  which,  hanging  upon  the  walls  of  the 
room,  used  so  often  to  attract  her  notice,  and  won 
from  her  some  expression  of  remembrance  and 
regard.  Men  of  all  views,  political  and  religious, 
were  there;  all  known,  and  having  earned  a  niche 
there  by  some  superiority  of  natural  or  acquired 
excellences.  There  Lafayette,  Cooper,  David, 
Madam  de  Siael,  and  others  of  her  foreign  friends, 
hung  side  by  side.  There  J.  J.  Gurney  and  his 
brother,  Elizabeth  Fry  and  Lucy  Aggs,  and  close 
by  them,  the  Bishops  of  Norwich  and  Durham, 
and  Professors  Sedgwick  and  Whewell;  there 
the  poets  and  statesmen  whose  genius  had  charm- 
ed her;  and  last  though  not  the  least,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  in  her  glory  as  Queen  Catharine." 

If  this  recorded  convert  to  Quakerism  lived 
amidst  gilt  pictures  of  play  actresses,  warriors, 
bishops,  painters,  authors,  and  professed  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  amongst  Friends,  and  on  her  death- 
bed, clung  to  the  Litany  and  its  answers,  instead 
of  quietly  resting  in  spirit  on  the  Lord  Jesus  for 
comlbrt  and  support,  what  must  have  been  the 
nature  of  that  Quakerism  which  acknowledged 
her  and  which  she  acknowledged  ?  !  ! 

THE  FRIEND, 

EIGHTH  MONTH  5,  1854. 

One  of  our  correspondents  who  has  sent  us  an 
acceptable  literary  selection  which  appears  in  our 
paper  this  week,  says,  "  though  I,  as  an  indivi- 
dual, am  always  best  pleased  when  I  see  our 
little  sheet  come  well  stored  with  religious  matter 
of  a  savory  kind  ;  yet  as  thou  hast  to  cater  for  a 
variety  of  tastes  it  would  bear  the  appearance  of 
being  necessary  to  give  considerable  variety  to  the 
matter  thou  servest  up,  as  this  probably  would 
be  the  most  satisfactory  to  by  lar  the  greatest 
number." 

We  are  glad  of  the  aid  of  our  friends,  in  mak- 
in"  lor  us  erilerlainin;'  selections  of  matter  calcula- 
ted  to  I'uriiish  the  readers  with  valuable  inlbrma- 
lion  in  llie  various  dcpai  tinenls  of  science,  and  of 
natural  history.  But  we  also,  leel  anxious  to  see 
every  number  of  "  Tlie  Friend,"  as  it  is  issued, 
go  forth  into  the  many  families  where  it  is  a  wel- 
come visitant,  "  well  stored  with  religious  matter 
of  a  safory  kind."  We  wish  to  see  the  readers 
thereof  well  instructed  in  the  true  principles  of 
Quakerism,  as  set  fortii  in  the  writings  of  our 
worthy  predecessors,  and  exemplified  in  their 
aciive  cross-bearing,  Christian  lives  and  holy 
deaths.  There  are  materials  in  almost  every 
family  for  the  preparation  of  a  few  pages  for  our 


Journal,  which  would  be  valuable  and  instructive. 
Many  excellent  letters  of  faithful  Friends  now 
gone  to  their  everlasting  reward,  well  calculated 
to  stir  up  the  zeal  of  the  living,  are  suffered  to 
slumber  in  private  collections;  many  an  account 
of  preservations  in  life,  and  Christian  support  in 
death,  are  retained  in  old  manuscripts,  which 
might  have  a  tendency,  if  given  to  the  world,  of 
quickening  the  faith  of  the  feeble  traveller  Zion- 
ward,  and  comforting  the  soul  of  the  "  faint,  yet 
pursuing"  Christian  warrior. 

Our  correspondent  continues  :  "  That  "  The 
Friend,"  which  has  always  been  considered  as 
the  organ  of  the  Society  on  this  side  of  the  great 
waters,  from  its  commencement,  by  the  body  of 
sound  Friends  here,  may  ever  continue  justly  en- 
titled to  hold  that  position  by  maintaining  a  strait 
forward  and  unwavering  course,  without  a  fear  of 
acknowledging  Truth,  or  exposing  error,  when 
necessary,  is  what  I,  with  many  others,  do  greatly 
desire."  With  this  honest  expression  of  kindly 
concern,  we  can  heartily  unite.  We  have  aimed, 
and  do  still  continue  to  aim,  at  making  and  pre- 
serving our  journal  a  consistent  and  unwavering 
advocate  of  the  principles  of  Truth,  the  testi- 
monies of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, — revealed  in- 
wardly to  the  saints,  and  believed  ;n,  lived  up  to 
and  preached  by  George  Fox  and  our  worthy  pre- 
decessors. We  have  no  unity  with  any  detection 
in  principle,  nor  any  departure  in  practice  ;  and 
intend,  as  light  and  wisdom  are  afforded  us,  to 
stand  if  we  can,  in  our  proper  post  against  the 
mighty  inroad  of  a  worldly  spirit,  and  the  conse- 
quent declension  from  primitive  spirituality  and 
simplicity,  so  prevalent  in  some  places. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  England  to  the  15th  ult.  Flour 
in  Liverpool,  336'.  6rf.  to  34s.  Gd.  Cotton  had  also  de- 
clined. Cholera  has  appeared  in  many  places,  in  Eu- 
rope. An  Australian  emigrant  ship  had  been  obliged 
to  put  back  to  Liverpool,  alter  losing  fifty  of  the  passen- 
gers ;  it  has  broken  out  in  the  allied  Baltic  fleet  novf  in 
Boomersund  Sound,  and  also  in  the  garrison  of  Cron- 
stadt ;  at  St.  Petersburg  there  were  580  cases  on  the 
1st  ult.,  and  at  Marseilles  (France)  106  deaths  had  oc- 
curred in  one  day. 

The  War. — Tea  thousand  more  French  troops  were 
being  sent  in  English  vessels  to  the  Baltic.  Further 
collisions  between  the  Turkish  and  Russian  forces  in 
Wallachia  are  reported,  in  which  the  latter  sustained 
considerable  loss. 

About  150  wagons  with  wounded  Russian  soldiers, 
among  them  80  officers,  had  arrived  at  Bucharest,  and 
450  carts  loaded  in  the  same  way  had  arrived  at  Jassy. 
— Could  we  have  seen  these  melancholy  trains,  and 
looked  upon  the  wretched  beings  conveyed  in  them,  it 
might  aid  in  forming  a  conception  of  some  of  the  hor- 
rors attending  that  unspeakable  abomination,  wai-.  The 
war  intelligence  always  reaches  us  first  from  England, 
and  of  course  is  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
would  be  given  by  Russians. 

Accounts  from  St.  Petersburg  represent  the  doings  of 
the  English  on  the  coast  of  Finland  as  barbarous,  and  in 
some  cases  of  the  most  atrocious  character  ;  they  speak  of 
a  number  of  petty  predatory  incursions  in  which  unpro- 
tected villages  have  been  burned  and  plundered  ;  small 
vessels  belonging  to  the  peasantry  captured  or  destroyed, 
and  in  some  instances  the  commissiou  of  outrages  of  the 
most  odious  kind. 

Four  diii/.s'  later.  In  the  Liverpool  market,  wheat  and 
flour  had  further  declined.  Tlie  in.snrrcction  in  Spain 
is  believed  to  be  spreading  throughout  the  country,  not- 
withstanding the  strenuous  etlbrts  of  the  government  to 
put  it  down. 

Russian  troops  were  re-entering  Wallachia,  and  the 
allied  forces  in  Turkey  in  movement  towards  the 
I>anube. 

BAIIBADOES.— Up  to  Sixth  mo.  27,  the  ravages  of 
Cholera  were  unabated  ;  it  was  thought  6500  persons 
had  died. 

HAVANA. — At  last  dates,  was  sufTcring  from  Yellow 
Fever. 

UNITED  STATES.— On  the  25th  ult.,  the  Senate  ra- 
tiCed  a  treaty  with  Russia,  blading  the  United  States  to 


neutrality  during  the  present  war,  and  obtaining 
acknowledgment  by  Russia  of  the  mercantile  right 
neutrals  expressed  briefly  by  the  phrase,  "  that 
ships  make  free  goods."  A  Russian  agent  is  statec 
be  in  Washington  with  propositions  to  cede  the  i 
sian  possessions  in  America  to  the  United  States  fc 
pecuniary  consideration. 

The  Destruction  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua.  San  J 
or  Greytown  contained  about  80  houses  and  500  in 
bitants  ;  its  principal  importance  was  derived  from 
being  situated  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  propo 
ship  canal  through  the  isthmus,  by  way  of  Lake  N  ^ 
ragua.  The  protectorate  formerly  extended  over 
place  by  the  English,  had  been  latterly  withdrawn,  ; 
the  State  of  Nicaragua  exercising  no  jurisdiction, 
people  had  established  a  government  and  laws  of  tl 
own.  Some  weeks  since,  a  difficulty  occurred  with 
American  captain,  who  in  a  dispute  had  killed  one 
the  natives.  Solon  Borland,  of  Arkansas,  on  his  ret 
from  a  diplomatic  mission,  was  at  San  Juan  when  1 
occurred,  and  by  threats  and  violence  prevented 
arrest  of  the  offender.  On  Borland's  going  on  sh( 
soon  after,  some  indignities  were  offered  him  by  the 
cited  people,  and  there  was  an  attempt  to  arrest  h 
but  it  was  forbidden  by  the  mayor.  When  the  ex  m 
ister  reached  Washington,  he  complained  of  the  ins 
he  had  received,  and  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Cyane  ^ 
promptly  despatched  to  demand  an  apology,  and  a  s 
of  money  as  satisfaction.  The  demand  not  being  cc 
plied  with.  Captain  Hollins,  it  is  presumed  in  accorda: 
with  his  instructions,  caused  the  defenceless  town  to 
bombarded  on  the  13th  ult.,  and  afterwards  effectedi 
entire  destruction  by  burning  the  remaining  building 
thus  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  their  means  of  s 
sistence,  and  leaving  them  without  shelter  under 
tropical  sun. 

The  Wheat  Crop.  That  of  Illinois  is  stated  to  be 
largest  ever  raised  in  the  State ;  that  of  Ohio  to  pr 
better  than  was  anticipated ;  and  that  of  Virginia  to 
above  average. 

Wisconsin. — The  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  has 
cided  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Health  of  Cities. — Where  there  is  no  Cholera, 
principal  cities  appear  to  be  healthy  ;  some  of  them 
usually  so,  but  wherever  this  dread  visiter  makes 
appearance,  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  great 
crease  of  some  other  forms  of  disease  ;  thus  in  N 
York  only  241  of  last  week's  mortality  are  attributed 
Cholera,  and  yet  the  aggregate  reaches  the  starti 
number  of  1139. 

Ne.w  Orleans. — Interments  for  the  week  ending  1 
ult.,  120. 

Pittsburg. — Only  20  deaths  in  a  population  of  70,0 
Baltimore. — In  the  week  ending  24th  ult.,  174.  L 
week,  212. 

Boston. — In  the  week  endi^ng  29th  ult.,  108. 

New  York. — Total  interments  for  the  week,  1139  ; 
these,  241  are  attributed  to  Cholera  ;  26,  Cholera  K 
bus  ;  282,  Cholera  Infantum  ;  75,  Diarrhoea  ;  and 
Dysentery;  the  foreign  population  and  young_child 
are  the  greatest  sufferers. 

Brooklyn. — 257  deaths — 92  of  Cholera. 

Philadelphia. — Interments  last  week,  573  ;  of  Chol( 
70;  Cholera  Morbus,  14;  Cholera  Infantum,  106  ;  D* 
rhoea,  21;  Dyscntry,  41;  Sun-stroke,  27;  under 
year  of  age,  187  ;  under  five  years,  303. 

St.  Louis.— In  the  week  ending  24th  ult.,  296  deal 

The  epidemic  is  still  very  fatal  at  Chicago,  Detr 
and  many  other  places. 


A  TEACHER  WANTED, 
For  the  Girls'  second  arithmetical  school  atWcst-to  i 
Boarding  School.    Apply  to  Anne  Tatum,  Woodbu 
Sidney  Coates,  330  Arch  st. ;  Elizabeth  Peirson,  254 
Fifth  St. ;  or  Sarah  Allen,  146  Pine  st. 


DiKD,  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  on  the  6th  of  Seve 
month,  in  the  61st  year  of  her  age,  Mauy  Wrig  , 
(wife  of  Nathan  Wright  ;)  a  member  of  the  Philadelp  I 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  tlie  Northern  Distric 

 ,  at  his  residence  ^in  Columbiana  county,  01 

on  the  r2lh  ult.,  James  AiiMsnto.NG  ;  a  minister 
member  of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meeting,  in  tlie  6j 
year  of  his  age.    He  endured  a  protracted  illnes; 
several  montlis,  with  exemplary  patience  and  Chris 
fortitude,  and  lias  left  to  survivors  the  consoling  bel| 
that,  through  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  his  end 
peace. 

 ,  near  Milton,  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  on 

12th  of  Seventh  month,  of  pulmonary  consumption 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  .age,  Isabella,  wife  f 
Charles  T.  Westcombc,  (formerly  of  Worcester,  En  ) 
and  daughter  of  Saml.  Stokes,  formerly  of  Philadelpl 
Her  end  was  peace. 
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Kecent  Yisit  to  llic  Geysers  of  Iceland. 


BY  PLINY  MILES. 


Ill  to 


led!  Monday,  July  26th,  1852,  I  spont  at  the  Gey- 
sers.   They  rise  out  of  the  ground  near  the  base 
'^^^t  a  hill  some  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  Most 
^  If  the  hot  springs  I  have  seen  in  Iceland  are  at 
belie  base  of  hills.    The  Geysers  are  on  ground 
p«iat  is  nearly  level,  sloping  a  little  from  the  hill, 
nd  cover  fifty  acres  or-  more.    The  springs  are 
ver  one  hundred  in  number,  and  of  every  size 
nd  form,  some  very  large,  others  small,  scarcely 
ri,  oiischarging  any  water  at  ail.    The  Great  Geyser 
\imtir-"the  Geyser"  par  excellence — attracts  by  far 
18  most  attention,  as  from  its  great  size,  the 
uantjty  of  water  it  discharges,  and  the  magnitude 
nd  splendor  of  its  eruptions,  it  stands  unequalled 
1  the  world.    It  is  on  a  little  eminence  that  it 
as  made  for  itself,  a  hollow  rock  or  petrified 
i'fass  that  has  been  formed  by  a  siliceous  deposit 
cm  the  water.    On  approaching  the  place,  you 
;adily  see  where  the  Great  Geyser  is,  by  its 
Jrge  quantity  of  steam.  I  walked  up  to  the  margin 
f  it,  and  there  it  was,  perfectly  quiescent,  like  a 
leeping  infant.    It  is  shiiped  exactly  like  a  tea- 
|aucer,  in  appearance  circular,  though  it  is  a  little 
lliptical.    By  measurement,  the  larger  diameter 
i  fifty-six  feet,  and  the  smaller  diameter  forty- 
ix  feet,  .  .  .  The  temperature,  by  Fahrenheit's 
Cliolctiermomeler,  was  209°  above  zero,  only  three 
egrees  below  the  boiling  point.    The  basin  itself 
ilbur  feet  deep,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  a  round 
tatllole  or  "  pipe,"  as  it  is  called,  running  down  into 
DcWitie  earth  like  ^well.    At  the  top  where  it  opens 
ito  the  basin,  this  pipe  is  sixteen  feet  across,  but 
little  below  the  surface  it  is  said  to  be  but  ten 
jet  in  diameter.    This  pipe  is  round,  smooth,  and 
traight,  and  is  said  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
nd  otiiers  who  have  measured  it,  to  extend  per- 
endicularly  to  a  depth  of  65  feet.    The  rocky 
-f-ottom  and  sides  of  the  basin  and  pipe  are  smooth 
iwfnd  of  a  light  colour,  nearly  white.    The  quan- 
ty  of  steam  that  escaped  from  the  surface  was 
onsiderable,  but  not  nearly  so  great  as  I  should 
juppose  would  come  from  such  a  body  of  hot  wa- 
liiier  w.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  this  most  remark- 
tkfillle  fountain  while  still,  and  certainly  it  does  not 
k  like  a  violent  or  dangerous  pool.  .  .  When  in 
active  state,  the  Geyser  is  altogether  a  differ- 
thing.    When  I  arrived  in  the  evening,  the 
asin  was  not  over  half  full  of  water,  but  the  next 
oi'iorning  it  was  full  and  running  over,  though  the 
uantity  of  water  that  flows  from  it  is  not  very 
reat.    A  slight  rising  of  the  water,  as  if  boiling, 
f  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  basin  directly  over 
lie  pipe  when  in  a  quiescent  state.    Now  arrived 
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at  the  Geyser,  we  must  wait  its  motion,  for  the 
eruptions  occur  at  very  irregular  intervals,  some- 
times several  times  a  day,  and  sometimes  but  once 
in  two  or  three  days.  Knowing  that  it  gave  a 
warning — by  firing  signal-guns — before  each 
eruption,  I  took  the  time  to  go  about  the  grounds 
and  see  what  there  was  to  be  seen.  I  gathered  some 
fine  mineralogical  specimens,  some  beautiful  sam- 
ples of  petrified  peat,  or  turf,  all  roots  and  vege- 
table matter  turned  to  stone.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
yards  west  of  the  Geyser  is  a  gully  or  ravine, 
with  nearly  perpendicular  sides,  and  thirty  or 
forty  feet  deep,  I  went  down  into  this,  and  found 
a  little  rivulet  of  warm  water  in  it,  the  banks 
being  composed  of  volcanic  matter  and  red  earth. 
I  heard  a  gurgling  noise  in  the  bank,  and  went 
up  to  it,  and  there  was  a  little  mud  spring  of 
blubbering  clay,  hot  and  steaming.  While  in  this 
ravine,  I  heard  a  sudden  noise  of  explosions  like 
cannon  two  or  three  miles  away,  and  yet  it  seem- 
ed to  be  near  me,  and  under  the  Great  Geyser. 
It  was  the  subterranean  explosions  that  always 
precede  an  eruption.  I  ran  up  to  the  Geyser,  and 
saw  the  water  in  a  violent  state  of  agitation  and 
boiling,  with  considerable  air  coming  up  out  of 
the  pipe  to  the  surface.  This  was  all ;  only  a 
false  alarm,  and  not  an  eruption.  Off"  I  went,  on 
another  exploring  expedition  about  the  grounds. 
I  heard  a  violent  gurgling  up  towards  the  foot  of 
the  hill  to  the  west,  and  went  to  see  the  cause  of 
it.  About  150  yards  from  the  Great  Geyser  I 
found  a  jet  of  steam  coming  out  of  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  down  out  of  sight  I  could  hear  mud 
boiling  and  sputtering  violently.  I  noticed  here 
what  I  had  heard  was  a  characteristic  of  the  hot 
springs  of  Iceland,  deposits  of  clay  of  different 
colours  and  of  great  beauty.  It  was  moist,  in  a 
slate  somewhat  like  putty,  and  lying  in  layers,  in 
several  distinct  colours.  Red,  blue,  and  white 
were  the  prevailing  tints.  It  was  most  fine- 
grained and  beautiful,  and  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing would  be  of  considerable  value  as  paints,  if  it 
were  collected.  I  gathered  some  of  it,  but  in  the 
absence  of  proper  things  to  carry  it  in,  and  the 
long  journey  before  me,  I  reluctantly  left  the 
samples  behind.  About  140  yards  southwest  of 
the  Great  Geyser  I  came  upon  two  deep  springs 
or  pools  of  clear  water,  hissing  hot  and  steaming. 
These  pools  appeared  two  springs  of  irregular 
outline,  each  from  10  to  15  feet  across,  and  nearly 
or  quite  i30  feet  deep.  The  water  was  so  clear  I 
could  see  directly  to  the  bottom.  A  narrow, 
rocky  boundary  separated  the  two.  This  bound- 
ary, or  rather  partition,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the 
spring,  was  apparently  a  silicious  deposit  or  petri- 
faction caused  by  the  water  itself.  On  going  up 
near  the  margin,  and  walking  round  on  every 
side,  I  noticed  that  the  earth  or  rock  overhung  the 
springs  on  all  sides,  so  I  could  see  directly  under, 
and  the  crust  near  the  margin  was  very  thin, 
giving  it  a  most  awful  appearance.  If  one  should 
approach  too  near  the  margin,  and  it  should 
break  off,  down  he  would  go  to  inevitable  death 
in  the  seething  cauldron.  ...  A  person  might 
very  easily  run  into  these  springs,  or  rather  il)is 
double  spring,  for  it  is  just  even  lull  of  water,  and 
on  level  ground.  I  did  not  see  it  till  I  was  just 
on  the  margin.    Some  late  traveller  here  said  his 


guide  repeatedly  ran  across  the  narrow  rocky 
partition  that  separated  the  two,  ,  .  .  The  guide 
now  showed  me  the  Strokr,  or  what  Sir  John 
Stanley  calls  the  New  Geyser,    It  is  a  mere  hole 
in  the  ground,  like  a  well,  without  a  basin  or 
raised  margin.    It  is  nine  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  and  gradually  grows  smaller  to  about  five 
feet  in  diameter.    The  Strokr — a  word  signifying 
agitator — is  a  most  singular  spring,    I  looked 
down  into  it,  and  saw  the  water  boiling  violently 
about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  is  situated  131  yards  south  of  the  Great  Geyser. 
While  looking  at  this,  I  heard  a  noise,  and  look- 
ing up  saw  a  burst  of  water  and  steam  a  little 
way  ofl^,  that  the  guide  said  was  the  Little  Geyser. 
It  is  106  yards  south  of  the  Strokr,    I  went  to  it, 
and  found  an  irregular  but  voluminous  burst  of 
water,  rising  with  considerable  noise,  eight  or  ten 
feet  high.    It  played  about  five  minutes,  and  stop- 
ped,   I  found  that  it  played  in  a  similar  way  at 
pretty  regular  intervals  of  about  half  an  hour, 
throughout  the  day.  About  noon,  some  two  hours 
after  the  first  alarm,  I  heard  again  the  signal-guns 
of  the  big  Geyser.    The  discharges  were  near  a 
dozen,  following  one  another  in  quick  succession, 
sounding  like  the  firing  of  artillery  at  sea,  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles.    I  ran  up  to  the 
Geyser,  and  saw  the  water  in  a  state  of  violent 
agitation,  and  soon  it  rose  six  or  eight  feet,  in  a 
column  or  mass,  directly  over  the  pipe.    It,  how- 
ever, soon  subsided,  and  the  water  in  the  basin, 
I'rom  being  full  and  running  over,  sank  down  the 
pipe  till  the  basin  became  nearly  empty.    I  was 
doomed  to  disappointment  this  time,  there  being 
no  more  eruption  than  this.    It  was  two  or  three 
hours  before  the  basin  got  full  of  water  again. 
About  four  o'clock  I  heard  the  reports  again,  and 
louder  than  before;  the  guide  hallooed  to  me,  and 
we  ran  up  near  the  margin  of  the  basin.  The 
explosions  continued,  perhaps,  two  minutes,  the 
water  becoming  greatly  agitated,  filling  the  basin 
to  overflowing,  and  then,  as  if  the  earth  was 
opening,  the  fountain  burst  forth  with  a  shock  that 
nearly  threw  me  over.    The  water  shot  in  one 
immense  column  from  the  whole  size  of  the  pipe, 
and  rose  perpendicularly,  separating  a  little  into 
different  streams  as  it  ascended.    Such  a  spec- 
tacle no  words  can  describe.    It*  height,  as  near 
as  I  could  judge,  was  about  70  or  75  feet.  The 
awful  noise,  as  a  renewal  of  the  forces  kept  the 
water  in  play,  seemed  as  if  a  thousand  engines 
were  discharging  their  steam-pipes  up  through  a 
pool  of  boiling  water.    Great  quantities  of  steam 
accompanied  it,  but  not  enough  to  hide  the  column 
of  water.    We  stood  in  perfect  safety  within  forty 
feet  of  the  fountain  all  the  time  it  was  playing, 
which  was  about  six  or  eight  minutes.    Well  was 
it  said  that,  had  Louis  XIV,  of  France  seen  the 
Geysers  of  Iceland,  he  never  would  have  made 
the  fountain  of  Versailles,    Compare  the  work  of 
man  when  he  makes  a  spurting  jet  from  a  pipe 
with  a  two  inch  bore,  to  a  column  of  boiling  wa- 
ter ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  near  a  hundred  feet 
high,  and  rushing  up  with  the  noise  and  actual 
Ibrce  of  a  volcano  !  .  .  .  I  had  thought  that  Nia- 
gara  Falls  was  the  greatest  curiosity,  and  Fingal'3 
Cave,  at  StafTa,  the  most  pleasing  one  that  I  had 
ever  seen ;  but — though  not  at  all  alike — the 
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great  Geyser  of  Iceland,  as  a  marvellous  work  of 
nature,  eclipses  them  both.  .  .  .  The  Geyser  play- 
ed lower  and  lower,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  minutes  alter  it  bpgan  to  recede,  had  ail 
sunk  down  into  the  pipe,  leaving  the  basin  quite 
empty,  and  the  pipe  also  down  lor  about  ten  feet. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
looking  into  the  pipe.  The  water  was  scarcely 
agitated  at  all,  but  slowly  rising.  In  the  course 
of  two  and  a  half  hours  the  basin  was  again  full 
and  overflowing.  According  to  the  most  reliable 
estimates,  the  maximum  height  of  the  eruptions  of 
the  Great  Geyser  is  from  90  to  100  feet.  .  .  .  The 
first  account  of  these  remarkable  fountains  dates 
back  about  600  years.  To  me,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  Iceland 
is,  the  constant  and  regular  supply  of  fire  that 
keeps  springs  of  water  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  sends 
forth  fountains  with  a  force  beyond  all  human 
power,  and  with  a  constant  and  unceasing  regu- 
larity, for  hundreds,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to 
ihe  contrary,  for  thousands  of  years.  Whence  is 
the  supply  of  fuel  ?  Why  does  it  not  all  get  con- 
sumed ?  But  a  child  can  ask  a  question  that  a 
man  cannot  answer.  Some  have  attempted  by 
drawings  and  illustrations  to  figure  out  a  theory 
of  pipes,  cavities,  and  conduits  under  the  earth, 
that,  supplied  with  a  constant  stream  of  hot  water, 
would  produce  the  eruptions  that  we  see.  The 
great  irregularity  in  time  and  in  force  seems  to 
set  at  naught  the  wisest  calculations.  We  can  see 
the  effect  produced,  and  can  look  on  and  admire, 
but  the  springs  of  action  are  hid  by  the  Almighty 
in  the  wonderful  laboratory  of  nature. 

.  .  .  The  Strokr  is  little  less  remarkable  or  in- 
teresting than  the  Great  Geyser.  Though  of  less 
magnitude,  it  throws  its  stream  of  water  higher, 
and  wider  too,  and  more  varied,  in  consequence 
of  its  rather  irregular  bore.  This  bore,  or  pipe, 
is  somewhat  rough  and  a  little  crooked,  like  the 
Irishman's  gun,  made  for  "shooting  round  a  cor- 
ner." One  rule  seems  lo  pervade  all  the  Geysers 
or  shooting  springs  of  Iceland.  The  larger  they 
are,  the  more  seldom  their  eruptions.  The  Great 
Geyser,  from  what  I  can  learn,  does  not  give  one 
of  its  highest  eruptions  oftener  than  once  in  one 
or  two  days,  the  Strokr  once  or  twice  a  day  gen- 
erally, and  the  Little  Geyser  every  thirtj'  or  forty 
minutes.  The  Sl/okr  can  be  made  to  erupt  by 
throwing  in  stones  or  turf.  The  former  sometimes 
choke  it  up,  but  turf  and  sods  do  not;  and  more- 
over they  produce  a  fine  efTect  by  giving  a  black, 
inky  appearance  to  the  water.  I  had  my  guide 
cut  up  a  quantity  of  turf  with  a  spade,  and,  piling 
them  up  on  the  margin,  we  threw  them — several 
bushels  at  a  time — down  the  well  of  the  Strokr. 
They  splashed  in  the  water,  which  was  boiling 
lurioLisly,  as  usual,  about  twenty  leet  below  the 
top.  The  ebullition  nearly  ceased,  and  we  watched 
it  with  great  inierest  Ibr  some  liule  time,  but  no 
eruption  seemed  to  come  at  the  call  we  had  made. 
We  walked  away  a  few  steps,  thinking  that  this 
method  of  producing  an  eruption  was  not  infalli- 
ble, when  suddenly  it  shot  ibrth  with  a  tremen- 
dous exjilosion,  throwing  its  column  of  dirty  water 
an  immense  h(.'ight.  As  near  as  I  could  judge, 
the  water  ascended  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet.  The  e.xplo.iivc,  or,  rather,  eruptive  force 
was  not  quite  as  regular  as  in  the  Great  Geyser, 
but  would  momentarily  slacken,  and  be  renewed, 
the  height  of  the  column  sometimes  not  being  over 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  high.  How  black  and  inky 
the  water  looked  !  and  occasionally  pieces  of  turf 
were  seen  flying  high  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Alter  play- 
ing about  fifteen  minutes,  it  began  to  slacken,  and 
gradually  settled  down.  It  look  some  lime,  how- 
ever, to  get  over  its  "  black  vomit,"  caused  by  the 
turf  and  earth  that  we  administered.    After  drop- 


ping below  the  surface,  and  sinking  down  into  the 
pipe,  up  'twould  come  again ;  and,  as  the  water 
would  reach  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  would 
seem  to  burst  and  shoot  not  only  high  but  wide. 
The  falling  water  wet  the  earth  ibr  some  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  from  the  pipe.  I  picked  up  some 
small  fragments  of  the  grass  turf  that  we  had 
thrown  in,  and  found  them  literally  cooked.  .  .  . 

There  are  two  or  three  farm-houses  in  the 
vicinity,  and  near  one  of  them,  in  a  hot  spring,  I 
saw  a  large  iron  kettle  placed,  and  in  it  were 
clothes  boiling.  Indeed,  if  tbese  hot  springs  were 
movable  property,  would  they  not  be  worth  some- 
thing attached  to  a  large  hotel  or  bathing  estab- 
lishment ?  I  boiled  a  piece  of  meat  for  my  din- 
ner in  one  of  the  springs,  and  while  the  culinary 
operation  was  going  on,  I  went  to  a  pool  in  the 
brook  that  flows  from  the  Great  Geyser,  and  had 
a  most  delicious  warm  bath.  'Twas  all  gratis — 
no  charge  for  heating  the  water.  The  brooks 
that  flow  from  the  Geysers  all  retain  their  heat 
more  or  less  for  several  hundred  yards,  until  they 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  icy  cold  river  into  which 
they  empty.  Some  travellers  have  spoken  of  a 
sulphury  taste  to  meat  boiled  in  the  Geysers,  but 
I  did  not  observe  it.  .  .  . 

For  "Tlie  Friend/ 

THE  UNCLES. 

(Continued  from  page  370.) 

"  My  uncle  Sandy  had,  as  I  have  already  said, 
been  bred  a  cartwright ;  but  finding,  on  his  return 
after  his  seven  years'  service  aboard  a  man-of-war, 
that  the  place  had  cartwrights  enough  for  all  the 
employment,  he  applied  himself  to  the  humble, 
but  not  unremunerative  profession  of  a  sawyer, 
and  used  ofien  to  pitch  his  sawpit,  in  the  more 
genial  seasons  of  the  year,  among  the  woods  of 
the  hill  of  Cromarty.  I  remember,  he  never  fail- 
ed setting  down  in  some  pretty  spot,  sheltered 
from  the  prevailing  winds  under  Ihe  lee  of  some 
fern-covered  rising  ground  or  some  bosky  thicket, 
and  always  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  a  spring, 
and  it  used  to  be  one  of  my  most  delightful  exer 
cises  to  find  out  for  myself  among  the  thick  woods, 
in  some  holiday  journey  of  exploration,  the 
place  of  a  newly-formed  pit.  With  the  saw-pit 
as  my  base-line  of  operations,  and  secure  always 
of  a  share  in  Uncle  Sandy's  dinner,  I  used  to 
make  excursions  of  discovery  on  every  side, — 
now  among  the  thicker  tracks  of  wood,  which 
bore  among  the  town-boys,  from  the  twilight 
gloom  that  ever  rested  in  their  recesses,  the  name 
of  the  dungeons  ;  and  anon  to  the  precipitous  sea- 
shore, with  its  wild  cliffs  and  caverns.  The  hill 
of  Cromarty  is  one  of  a  chain  belonging  to  the 
great  Ben  Nevis  line  of  elevation  ;  and  though 
it  occurs  in  a  sandstone  district,  is  itself  a  huge 
mass,  composed  chiefly  of  granitic  gneiss  and  a 
red  splintery  honestone.  It  contains  also  nume- 
rous veins  and  beds  of  a  peculiar-looking  granite, 
of  which  the  quartz  is  white  as  milk,  and  the 
feldspar  red  as  blood.  When  still  wet  by  the 
receding  tide,  these  veins  and  beds  seem  as  if 
highly  polished,  and  present  a  beautiful  aspect  ; 
and  it  was  always  with  great  delight  that  I  used 
to  pick  my  way  among  them,  hammer  in  hand, 
and  fill  my  pockets  with  specimens. 

It  is  low  water  in  the  Frith  of  Cromarty  during 
streamtides,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  ;  and  my  Uncle  Sandy  in  returning  from 
his  work  at  the  close  of  the  day,  used  not  unfre- 
quently  to  strike  down  the  hill-side  and  spend  a 
quiet  hour  in  the  ebb.  I  delighted  to  accompany 
hiiTi  on  these  occasions,  'I'lure  arc  professors 
of  Natural  History  that  know  less  of  living  nature 
than  was  known  by  Uncle  Sandy  ;  and  I  deemed 
it  no  small  matter  to  have  all  the  various  produc- 
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tions  of  the  sea  with  which  he  was  acquain 
pointed  out  to  me  in  these  walks,  and  to  be  put 
possession  of  his  many  curious  anecdotes  regai 
ing  them.  He  was  a  skilful  crab  and  oys  iw, 
fisher,  and  knew  every  hole  and  crannie  alo 
several  miles  of  rocky  shore,  in  which  the  crt 
tures  were  accustomed  to  shelter,  with  not  a  f» 
of  their  own  peculiarities  of  character.  Contra 
to  the  view  taken  by  some  of  our  naturalists,  su 
as  Agassiz,  who  held  that  the  crab  is  higher 
standing  than  the  lobster,  my  uncle  regarded  t 
lobster  as  a  more  intelligent  animal  than  the  cn  f 
The  hole  in  which  the  lobster  lodges  has  almi 
always  two  openings,  he  has  said,  through  one  jsit 
which  it  sometimes  contrives  to  escape  when  t 
other  is  stormed  by  the  fisher  ;  whereas  the  cr 
is  usually  content,  like  the  rat  devoid  of  soi  ilfs 
with  a  hole  of  only  one  opening;  and  besides  gt  ipt 
so  angry  in  most  cases  with  his  assailant,  as 
become  more  bent  on  assault  than  escape,  and 
loses  himself  through  sheer  loss  of  temper,  A 
yet  the  crab  has,  he  used  to  add,  some  points 
intelligence  about  him  too.  When,  as  somelin 
happened,  he  got  hold  in  his  dark,  narrow  rec( 
in  the  rock  of  a  luckless  digit,  my  uncle  showed 
how  that  after  the  first  tremendous  squeeze 
began  always  to  experiment  upon  what  he  h 
got,  by  alternately  slackening  and  straitening 
grasp,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  life  in 
or  was  merely  a  piece  of  dead  matter ;  and  il 
the  only  way  to  escape  him,  on  these  trying  occ 
sions,  was  to  let  the  finger  lie  passively  betwe 
his  nippers,  as  if  it  were  a  bit  of  stick  or  tang 
when  apparently  deeming  it  such  he  would 
sure  to  let  it  go;  whereas  on  the  least  attempt 
withdraw  it,  he  would  at  once  straiten  his  gri 
and  not  again  relax  it  for  mayhap  half  an  hoi 
In  dealing  with  the  lobster,  on  the  other  bar 
the  fisher  had  to  be  beware  that  he  did  not  depe 
too  much  on  the  hold  he  had  got  of  the  creatu 
if  it  was  merely  a  hold  of  one  of  the  great  claw 
For  a  moment  it  would  remain  passive  in 
grasp  ;  he  would  then  be  sensible  of  a  sli< 
tremor  in  the  captured  limb,  and  mayhap  beat 
slight  crackle;  and,  presto,  the  captive  woi 
straightway  be  off  like  a  dart  through  the  dt 
water  hole,  and  only  the  limb  remain  in  I 
fisher's  hand.  My  uncle  has  however  told  i 
that  lobsters  do  not  always  lose  their  limbs  w 
the  necessary  judgment.  They  throw  them 
when  suddenly  frightened  without  first  wailing 
consider  whether  the  sacrifice  of  a  pair  of  legs 
the  best  mode  of  obviating  the  danger.  On  firi 
a  musket  immediately  over  a  lobster  just  c 
tured,  he  has  seen  it  throw  otF  both  its  great  cla 
in  the  sudden  extremity  of  its  terror,  just  as 
panic-struck  soldier  sometimes  tlTrows  away  1 
weapons.  Such,  in  kind,  were  the  anecdotes 
Uncle  Sandy.  He  instructed  me  loo  how  to  fi 
amid  thickets  of  sea-weed  the  nest  of  the  lunr 
fish,  and  taught  me  to  look  well  in  its  immedi. 
neighbourhood  for  the  male  and  female  fish,esj 
cially  Ibr  the  male  ;  and  showed  me  further  tl 
the  hard-shelled  spawn  of  this  creature  may,  wh 
well  washed,  bo  eaten  raw,  and  forms  at  least 
|)alatable  a  viand  in  thai  state  as  the  import 
caviare  of  Russia  and  the  Caspian.  There  w 
instances  in  which  the  common  crow  acted  as 
sort  of  jackall  to  us  in  our  tuinp-fish  exploratioi 
We  would  see  him  busied  at  the  side  of  some  wet 
covered  pool  screaming  and  cawing  as  if  engag 
in  combating  an  enemy  ;  and  on  going  up  to  I 
place  wc  used  to  find  the  lump-fish  he  had  kilU 
iiesh  and  entire,  but  divested  of  the  eyes,  whi 
we  found  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  assailant, 
order  to  make  sure  of  victory,  had  taken  the  pi 
caution  of  picking  out  at  an  early  stage  of  t 
contest.    Nor  was  it  merely  with  the  edible  tl 
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W  re  busied  ourselves  on  these  journies.  The 
P"!  irilliant  metallic  plumage  of  the  sea-mouse, 
K^^  aphrodita)  steeped  as  if  in  the  dyes  of  the  rain- 
"jsiiiow,  excited  our  admiration  time  afier  time  ;  and 
■'luntill  higher  wonder  used  to  be  awakened  by  a 
'-'^I'lnuch  rarer  sea-worm,  [annelid)  brown,  and 
'''ftijender  as  a  piece  of  rope-yarn,  and  from  30  leet 
"""I  Id  40  feet  in  length,  which  no  one,  save  my  uncle, 
'''*liad  ever  found  along  the  Cromarty  shores,  and 

/hich,  when  broken  in  two,  as  sometimes  hap- 
''''l likened  in  the  measuring,  divided  its  vitality  so 
""ijqually  between  the  pieces,  that  each  was  fitted, 
"'"I'kre  could  not  doubt,  to  set  up  as  an  independent 
« jxistence  and  carry  on  business  for  itself.  The 

nnelids,  too,  that  form  for  themselves  tubular 
ift'i  wellings  built  up  of  large  grains  of  sand  [amphi- 
I  Ml  r«to),  always  excited  our  interest.  Two-hand- 
'f^S'haped  tufts  of  gold-hued  bristles, — furnished, 
'|!"  owever,  with  greatly  more  than  the  typical 
""(i  lumber  of  fingers — rise  from  the  shoulders  of 
'  Ai  hese  creatures,  and  must,  I  suspect,  be  used  as 
*  iands  in  the  process  of  building;  at  least  the 
^'^'"I'lands  of  the  most  practised  builder  could  not  set 
'tee Hones  with  nicer  skill  than  is  exhibited  by  these 
'^lii^orms  in  the  setting  of  the  grains  which  compose 
™i|ieir  cylindrical  dwellings.  Even  the  mason- 
'I'li^^asps  and  bees  are  greatly  inferior  workmen  to 
insltiese  mason  amphitrites.    I  was  introduced  also, 

n  our  ebb  excursions,  to  the  cuttle-fish  and  sea- 
"illliiare,  and  shown  how  the  one,  when  pursued  by 
;«c,n  enemy,  discharges  a  cloud  of  ink  to  conceal 
eiwsts  retreat,  and  that  the  other  darkens  the  water 
'injlf  iround  it  with  a  lovely  purple  pigment,  which  my 
)iilil  incle  was  pretty  sure,  would  make  a  rich  dye, 
iiiipl  ike  that  extracted  of  old  by  the  Tyrians,  from  a 

hell-fish  which  he  had  often  seen  on  the  beach 
itajiear  Alexandria. 

Irani  "  I  learned,  too,  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
lepsi|ome  two  or  three  species  of  doris  that  carried 
aim  heir  arboraceous,  tree-like  lungs  on  their  backs  ; 
tiaii  soon  acquired  a  sort  of  affection  for  certain  shells 
iiillirhich  bore,  as  I  supposed,  a  more  exotic  aspect 
slifhan  their  neighbours.  Among  these  were  Tro- 
bi  to  Zirypliinus,  with  its  flame-like  markings 
woi  fcrimsou,  on  a  ground  of  paley-brown  ;  Patella 
timllucida,  'w\[\\  its  lustrous  rays  of  vivid  blue  on 
ill  I  Is  dark  epidermis,  that  resemble  the  sparks  of  a 
jIdiSre-woik  breaking  against  a  cloud;  and  above 
isw|ll,  Cyprcza  Euiopea,  a  not  rare  shell  farther  to 
;iii  (|ie  north,  but  so  little  abundant  in  the  Frith  of 
in;  Dromarty,  as  to  render  the  live  animal,  when 
irji  ince  or  twice  in  the  season  I  used  to  find  it  creep- 
liiiijng  on  the  laminaria,  a  species  of  sea-weed,  at 
icajhe  extreme  outer  edge  of  the  tide-line,  with  its 
M'?ide  orange  mantle  flowing  liberally  around  it, 
as  omewhat  of  a  prize.  In  short,  the  tract  of  sea- 
lylitottom  laid  dry  by  the  ebb  formed  an  admirable 
jies  [ehool,  and  Uncle  Sandy  an  excellent  teacher, 
liiiiiinder  whom  I  was  not  in  the  least  disposed  to 
luin  rifle;  and  when,  long  after,  I  learned  to  delect 
iii)ia|iid  marine  bottoms  now  far  out  of  sight  of  the 
,esp!ea,  amid  the  forest-covered  Silurians  of  central 
^1  lliiSngland,  and  anon  opening  to  the  light  on  some 
«i«iiil!-side  among  the  mountain  Limestones  of  our 
iisiHiwn  country,  I  have  felt  how  very  much  I  owed 
port! jo  his  instructions. 

1  we  I  a  

hv\  California  Indian  Reservation. — Accounts 
iW  'rom  the  Indian  Reservation  at  the  Tejon  are  to 
meihe  highest  degree  satisfactory.  The  harvesting 
jajdil  1200  acres  of  wheat  and  400  of  barley  had 
oiiiilready  commenced,  and  it  is  estimated  that  after 
iilie -eserving  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  for  the 
:iliii  lext  sowing,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  fully 
i)i,i  50,000  bushels  of  wheat.  A  military  post  has 
epi  >een  established  on  the  Reservation,  for  the  pur- 
)|'ll"Ose  of  keeping  off"  intruders.  Superintendent 
ell  Jeale  is  erecting  substantial  houses  for  the  In- 


dians, and  is  organizing  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young.  As  this  is  the  first  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  to  civil- 
ize  the  Indian,  the  experiment  is  anxiously  watch- 
ed by  all  who  desire  to  see  the  remnant  of  the 
red  race  preserved. 

From  the  Leisure  Hour. 

A  Conversation  upon  the  Caterpillar. 

FOE  YOUNG  HEADERS. 
(Concluded  from  page  375J 

James.  But  what  were  the  enemies  that  you 
said  had  destroyed  the  caterpillar  that  Cassie  has 
found  in  the  summer-house,  and  will  prevent  it 
from  becoming  a  butterfly? 

Papa.  I  was  about  to  mention  them  to  you,  my 
boy,  as  they  are  associated  with  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances,  or  phenomena  as 
they  are  called,  connected  with  insect  life.  Do 
you  see  these  little  silken  balls,  so  bright  and 
yellow,  which  are  on  this  caterpillar? 

James.  Yes,  papa  ;  they  are  about  the  size  of 
little  grains  of  wheat,  and  something  that  shape. 

Nannie.  If  they  were  not  on  the  caterpillar, 
and  fastened  to  it,  so  as  to  appear  a  part  of  itself, 
from  what  you  have  told  us  I  should  have  thought 
them  little  cocoons. 

Papa.  And  so  they  are,  Nannie.  But  in  order 
that  you  may  understand  how  they  came  there,  I 
must  mention  to  you  that  there  are  certain  Utile 
flies,  called  ichneumon  Jlies,  which,  in  their 
caterpillar  or  larva  state,  inhabit  and  feed  on  other 
caterpillars;  and  from  this  circumstance  are  called 
parasitical,  which  means  living  upon  others, 

Harry.  Oh  1  how  very  strange.  But,  papa, 
how  can  they  get  into  the  caterpillar,  so  as  to  live 
there? 

Papa.  The  ichneumon  fly  is  furnished  with  a 
long  sharp  sting,  called  an  ovipositor,  which  means 
an  egg-placer.  Can  you  tell  your  sisters,  James, 
what  that  word  ovipositor  is  derived  from? 

James.  Yes,  papa  ;  from  the  Latin  word  ovum, 
egg,  and  positum,  placed. 

Papa.  And  [rom  positum  we  get  the  English 
words,  position,  deposit,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  the Jiy 
being  possessed  of  this  long  sharp  sting,  or  ovipo- 
sitor, pierces  with  this  the  body  of  a  caterpillar  in 
several  places,  and  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are 
there  hatched,  and  feed  as  grubs  or  larvae  on  the 
inward  parts  of  their  victim.  But  just  at  the 
period  when  the  caterpillar  is  about  retiring  for 
the  purpose  of  assuming  the  pupa  state,  from 
which  it  is  to  emerge  a  perfect  insect,  the  ichneu- 
mon grubs,  having  by  this  time  completely  devour- 
ed the  hidden  butterfly,  come  forth  from  their 
lurking-places,  and  spin  upon  the  outside  of  their 
late  habitation  their  little  silken  cocoons,  from 
which  they  are  to  issue  as  flies. 

Cassie.  Oh!  now  I  understand  all  about  it, 
papa.  These  little  yellow  silken  balls,  on  this 
caterpillar  that  I  have  found,  are  the  cocoons  of 
that  horrid  fly,  which  has  been  eating  up  the  poor 
little  butterfly  that  was  contained  inside  of  it. 

Papa.  You  are  very  nearly  right,  Cassie ;  it 
was  not  exactly  the  ichneumon  fly  that  devoured 
the  hidden  butterfly  ;  but  it  was  the  grub  or  larva, 
which  was  produced  from  the  egg  that  the  fly  had 
deposited  in  the  caterpillar,  and  which,  having 
now  completed  its  destructive  work,  issues  forth 
and  spins  its  little  cocoons,  which  you  see. 

Nan?iie.  But,  papa,  does  not  the  ichneumon 
fly  immediately  kill  the  caterpillar?  Will  not  the 
st'ing,  by  means  of  which  it  places  its  eggs  in  the 
body  of  the  caterpillar,  at  once  cause  its  death  ; 
or,  if  it  recover  this  injury,  will  not  the  grubs  or 
larva  of  the  fly  devour  it  up? 

Papa.  You.  might  very  naturally  suppose  that 
this  should  be  the  result ;  but  here,  my  dear  child, 


is  the  most  wonderful  circumstance  in  connexion 
with  this  subject.  The  caterpillar  which  has  been 
thus  attacked  by  the  icjineumon  fly  goes  on  feed- 
ing and  apparently  thriving  quite  as  well  during 
the  whole  of  its  caterpillar  life  as  those  that  have 
escaped.  For,  by  a  wonderful  provision  of  instinct, 
the  ichneumon  grubs  within  do  not  injure  any  of 
the  organs  of  the  larva,  but  feed  only  on  the  future 
butterfly  inclosed  wiihin  it.  And,  consequently, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  a  caterpillar 
which  contains  these  enemies  from  those  that  are 
untouched. 

Harry.  Then  how  are  we  to  know  the  sound 
caterpillar  from  the  eaten  one? 

Pupa.  I  have  just  told  you  that  as  long  as  it 
continues  a  caterpillar  you  cannot  easily  know  the 
one  from  the  other;  but  when  the  period  arrives 
for  the  close  of  its  larva  life,  the  difference  appears ; 
then,  those  that  have  escaped  their  parasite  ene- 
mies prepare  to  soar  upon  their  beauteous  wings 
into  a  new  world  of  delights  ;  whilst  of  the  other 
unfortunate  insects  who  have  been  thus  attacked 
the  skin  alone  remains,  and  even  it  soon  melts 
away  and  entirely  decays. 

James.  Thank  you,  dear  papa,  for  telling  us  so 
much  about  these  wonderful  little  insects.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  always  see  a  caterpillar  with  much 
more  interest  than  I  have  hitherto  felt. 

Papa.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  James. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  object  within 
your  reach  which  will  not  afford  you  both  delight 
and  instruction,  if  you  carefully  examine  into  its 
nature  and  history.  But  tell  me,  do  you  re- 
member what  is  the  Greek  word  which  signifies 
»  soul?" 

James.    I  think  it  Is  psijcJih. 

Papa.  Yes,  James,  psychh  is  the  Greek  for 
soul ;  and  is  it  not  remarkable  that  it  is  also  the 
Greek  for  butterfly  ?  Now,  if  you  look  into  your 
Classical  Dictionary  under  the  nd^me psychh,  you 
will  find  that  the  butterfly  was  the  symbol  or 
representation  of  the  soul ;  and,  on  that  account, 
in  old  paintings,  amongst  the  ancients,  when  a 
man  had  just  expired,  a  butterfly  appeared  flutter- 
ing above,  as  if  rising  from  the  mouth  of  the 
deceased.  But  this  subject  is  connected  with  one 
far  more  important  as  well  as  interesting  to  us, 
and  which  is  very  suitable  and  appropriate  to 
what  I  have  just  been  leading  in  the  very  into- 
resting  and  highly  instructive  book  that  I  have  in 
my  hand. 

Cassie.  Oh !  papa,  what  is  the  name  of  the 
book  ?  Will  you  allow  us  to  read  it?  or  will  you 
read  it  out  to  us  yourself? 

Papa.  It  is  a  "  View  of  the  Scripture  Revela- 
tions of  a  Future  State,"  and  gives  us  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  different  parts  of  the  bible 
relative  to  the  occupation  and  state  of  the  psyche 
or  souls  of  those  who,  having  escaped  the  enemies 
to  which  they  were  exposed  on  earth,  are  pre. 
served  and  prepared  for  those  regions  of  blessed- 
ness where  they  shall  dwell  forever  in  the  glorious 
bodies  with  which  they  are  to  be  invested  on 
arising  out  of  the  state  of  death,  or  sleep,  as  the 
scriptures  call  it,  and  which  might  in  some  sense 
be  termed  the  pupa  state  of  mankind.  Now  if  the 
butterfly  or  psyche  state  be  symbolical  of  the  soul 
when  clothed  with  its  resurrection  body,  can  any 
of  you  tell  me  to  what  the  tomara  body  itself  may- 
be compared  ? 

James.  I  think,  papa,  that  the  larva  or  cater- 
pillar state  very  much  resembles  man  in  this  life, 
while  preparing  for  the  great  change  ;  when,  after 
his  body  has  lain  in  the  grave,  just  as  the  pupa 
does  in  the  tomb  of  the  cocoon,  his  soul  is  to 
mount  upward  in  a  new  body  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Papa.  Yes,  my  dear  boy.    In  many  parts  of 
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[Scriplure,]  man  is  called  a  worm;  but  as  the 
worm  or  caterpillar  changes  into  the  butterfly,  so 
shall  those  who,  by  the  help  of  God's  good  Spirit, 
conquer  their  corrupt  and* carnal  desires,  and  set 
their  afleclion  on  things  above,  be  changed  into 
the  likeness  of  the  glorious  body  of  iheir  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour,  who  has  passed  into  the  heavens 
before  them  as  iheir  forerunner.  And  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  place  where  the  Al- 
mighty  is  said  particularly  to  dwell  is  called  in 
scripture  "  his  pavilion,"  a  word  taken  from  the 
Greek  papilion,  which  also  signifies  a  butterfly. 
But  you  must  remember,  my  dear  children,  that  it 
is  in  this  life  you  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  which  is  to  come,  in  order  to  be 
capable  of  participating  in  its  happiness  ;  and  it  is 
in  this  life  also  that  your  soul  has  lo  contend  with 
those  secret  enemies  which,  like  the  ichneumon 
flies,  are  ever  seeking  to  destroy  it.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe,  too,  that  our  well-being  and  pros- 
perity in  this  life  is  by  no  means  a  sure  proof  of 
our  being  free  or  secure  from  those  secret  enemies. 
Can  you  tell  me,  Nannie,  does  the  caterpillar 
which  has  been  attacked  by  the  ichneumon  fly 
cease  to  feed  1  or  does  it  show  in  any  manner  that 
it  has  been  thus  attacked? 

Nannie.  No,  papa;  it  conlinues  still  to  feed 
and  thrive,  just  as  if  it  were  uninjured. 

Papa.  Precisely  so,  Nannie.  The  caterpillar, 
assailed  by  its  apparently  insignificant  foe,  shows 
no  symptoms  of  its  dangerous  state,  for  it  is  not 
on  the  caterpillar  that  it  feeds,  but  on  the  butter- 
fly, psyche,  or  soul  contained  within  it.  And  as 
the  caterpillar  thrives  and  grows  apparently  as 
well  with  as  without  those  unseen  enemies,  so  a 
man  may  have  a  secret  enemy  within  his  own 
bosom,  destroying /iz's soul-psyche,  though  without 
interfering  with  his  well-being  during  the  present 
stage  of  his  existence,  and  whose  presence  may 
never  be  detected  till  the  time  arrives  when  the 
last  great  change  shall  take  place. 

Cassie.  But,  papa,  the  poor  little  caterpillar 
could  not  know  any  thing  of  these  cruel  flies,  and 
therefore  could  not  guard  against  them  nor  de- 
stroy their  eggs. 

Papa.  And  therefore,  my  dear  child,  we  may 
pity,  but  we  cannot  condemn  these  poor  insects. 
However,  this  is  not  ihe  case  with  regard  to  our- 
selves. God  has  given  to  us  understanding  or 
reason  ;  and  he  lias  also  given  lo  us,  [the  Scripture 
of  Truth,]  and  promised  of  his  Holy  Spirit  lo  those 
who  seek  it,  in  order  to  guide  and  direct  them 
aright  as  to  those  things  which  concern  their 
eternal  welfare.  Now  [the  Bible]  tells  us  of  the 
enemies  that  we  are  exposed  to  ;  it  teaches  us 
also  how  lo  guard  against  them  ;  and  when  we 
are  assailed  by  them,  it  [tells  us  where  to  look  for] 
the  means  and  the  power  of  overcoming  them. 
And  now,  in  conclubion,  I  will  repeat  for  you  a 
little  hymn  which  you  will  find  in  the  "Teacher's 
Manual  for  Infant  Schools,"  and  which  is  very 
appropriate  lo  what  we  have  been  speaking  of. 

"  Yon  butterfly,  whose  airy  form 
Flits  o'er  the  garden  wall. 
Was  once  a  little  crawling  worm, 
And  could  not  fly  at  all. 

"  The  little  worra  was  then  inclosed 
Within  a  shell-like  case, 
And  there  it  quietly  reposed 
Until  a  change  took  place. 

"  And  now  on  rich  and  purple  winga 
It  roves  as  free  as  air, 
Visiting  all  the  lovely  things 
That  make  the  earth  so  fair. 

"  And  we,  if  humhly  we  behave, 
And  do  the  will  of  God, 
And  strive  to  follow  to  our  grave 
^1  The  paths  the  saints  have  trod. 


"  Shall  find  a  change  more  glorious  far 
Than  that  which  came  to  light, 
When,  bursting  through  its  prison  bar, 
The  butterfly  took  flight. 
/ 

"  Through  Christ,  who  reigns  above  the  skies, 
To  us  it  will  be  given 
Aloft  on  angels'  wings  to  rise, 
And  taste  the  joys  of  heaven." 


Excess  of  ceremony  shows  want  of  breeding  ; 
that  civility  is  best  which  excludes  all  superfluous 
formality. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

CContinued  from  page  373.} 

ROGER  GILL. 

Roger  Gill,  of  London,  was  born  about  the 
year  1664.  In  his  youthful  days  he  was  guilty, 
according  to  his  own  testimony,  "  of  many  gross 
and  enormous  crimes."  The  natural  and  unre- 
generale  nature  was  in  dominion  in  him,  and 
although  he  frequented  the  meetings  of  the  Bap- 
tists, yet  he  knew  nothing  of  the  soul-saving  and 
heart-cleansing  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
fire.  When  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
convinced  of  the  Truth  as  held  by  Friends,  and 
submitting  to  the  power  and  virtue  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  his  corrupt  heart  was  changed.  The  ef- 
fectual baptism  was  upon  him,  and  he  was  washed, 
sanctified  and  justified  in  the  "  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."  The  fear 
of  God  was  now  his  defence  against  those  vices 
which  had  formerly  enslaved  him,  prompting  him 
to  seek  earnestly  to  the  Lord,  his  helper,  for 
strength  to  enable  him  to  withstand  the  assaults 
of  Satan.  So  he  grew  in  grace,  and  in  the  saving 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  striving  to 
attain  to  "  his  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  full- 
ness of  Christ." 

After  some  years,  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel  was  dispensed  to  him,  and  being  faithful 
and  diligent  therein,  he  became,  though'  young  in 
years,  as  a  father  in  the  Truth,  able,  through  the 
fresh  unfoldings  and  renewed  anointings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  divide  the  word  with  heavenly  wis- 
dom to  the  flock.  Speaking  in  season  lo  the 
weary,  streuglhening  the  leeble-niinded,  support- 
ing the  weak,  having  milk  for  babes,  strong  meat 
for  manhood,  consolation  for  ihe  true  Israel  of 
God,  and  just  reproof  and  admonition  to  the  back- 
sliding and  rebellious. 

He  laboured  for  a  time  in  his  native  country, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  he  felt  an  overflowing  of 
gospel  love  in  his  soul  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
America,  with  a  concern  to  visit  them.  This 
concern  grew  and  increased  until  the  time  game, 
when  it  seemed  proper  to  endeavour  to  fulfil  it. 
Thomas  Story  was  under  a  similar  concern,  and 
being,  in  the  First  month,  1G98,  at  a  meeting  in 
Southvvark,  with  Roger  Gill,  he,  after  the  meet- 
ing, found  an  unexpected  freedom  to  mention  to 
him  his  concern  as  they  were  returning  to  Lon- 
don. After  unfolding  it,  he  asked,  if  he  knew  of 
'  any  ministering  Friend  concerned  for  those 
parts,' lor  he  wanted  a  companion.  Roger  was 
silent  for  a  time,  and  then  said,  "It  is  now  long 
since  I  was  first  concerned  that  way,  and  the  last 
night,  in  my  sleep,  was  as  if  making  all  things  ready 
lor  my  voyage."  To  this  Thomas  pleasantly 
said,  "  Is  it  no  more  but  a  dream  yet?"' 

They  met  again  shortly  after,  on  the  way  to  a 
meeting  at  Enlleld,  and  Roger  said,  it  would  be 
the  Seventh  month  at  soonest  that  he  could  be 
ready,  for  he  had  to  see  his  wife  and  family  in  a 


way  of  living,  as  he  knew  not  he  should  ever  s< 
them  again. 

With  the  consent,  approbation,  and  encourag 
ment  of  the  brethren  of  the  morning  meetin 
London,  they  made  ready  to  sail  in  the  ship  Pr 
vidence,  of  London,  bound  for  Virginia,  of  whi( 
William  Cant,  a  Friend,  was  commander.  C 
the  10th  day  of  the  Ninth  month,  they  went  ( 
board  the  vessel,  accompanied  by  several  de 
Friends.  Of  the  parting  opportunity,  with  whor 
Thomas  Story  has  given  the  following  account 

"  Being  together  in  the  great  cabin,  the  go( 
presence  of  the  Lord  commanded  deep  and  i 
ward  silence  before  him,  and  the  Comforter  of  tl 
just  brake  in  upon  us  by  his  irresistible  powe 
and  greatly  tendered  us  together  in  his  heaveni 
love,  whereby  we  were  melted  into  many  tear 
Glorious  was  His  appearance  to  tiie  humbling  > 
us  all,  and  the  admiration  of  some  there  who  d 
not  understand  it.  In  this  condition  we  remaine 
Ibr  a  considerable  season,  and  then  William  Per 
was  concerned  in  prayer,  for  the  good  and  pr 
servation  of  all,  and  more  especially  for  us  th( 
about  to  leave  them ;  with  thanksgiving  also  f 
all  the  favours  of  God,  and  for  that  holy  and  pr 
cious  enjoyment,  as  an  addition  to  his  many  fo 
mer  blessings.  When  he  had  finished,  the  Lo 
repeated  his  own  holy  efTusion  of  divine  sot 
melting  love  upon  the  silent  weeping  assembly, 
the  full  confirmation  of  us  more  immediately  co 
cerned,  and  further  evidence  to  the  brethren  of  ll 
truth  of  our  calling.  In  this  love  unfeigned,  ai 
tender  condition  of  soul,  we  embraced  each  olhi 
to  our  mutual  satisfaction  ;  for  the  same  power! 
love  of  Truth  that  makes  us  loath  to  depart  fro 
the  Friends  and  brethren  of  our  native  Ian 
drawing  us  to  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  r 
maining  in  our  hearts,  gives  courage  and  streng 
to  leave  all,  and  follow  the  Lord  wheresoever  I 
will.  We  looked  after  them  so  long  as  we  cou 
see  them  ;  not  with  minds  to  go  backwards,  > 
with  any  desire  now  to  return,  but  in  the  comfc 
of  divine  love;  which  neither  distance  of  plac 
nor  nuiTiberof  years,  shall  ever  be  able  to  obstru 
or  delace,  as  we  keep  true  lo  the  Lord  in  ou 
selves." 

Their  passage  over  the  mighty  ocean  was 
very  tempestuous  one,  yet  were  the  travelle 
comforted  by  the  assurance  that  the  Lord  w|  tl 
wiih  them,  secretly  sustaining  them  by  his  111' 
giving  presence,  and  showing  them  that  he  w  ji 
Lord  God  Omnipotent,  who  ruloth  the  raging  |l  ih 
the  sea.    They  landed  in  the  Chesapeake,  4ie 
the  r2th  of  the  Twelllh  month,  and  iminediateri ij 
commenced  their  labours  of  love  for  the  good 
souls. 

After  divers  heart-tendering  meetings  in  Vi 
ginia,  they  passed  into  Carolina.    On  the  l;ith 
the  First  month,  1699,  several  slaves  attended 
meeting,  who  had  previously  received  the  Trut 
To  one  of  these,  Roger  Gill  felt  constrained 
speak  a  lew  words  by  way  of  ministry,  "  by  whi 
slie  was  much  tendered,"  and  Thomas  Story,  sha 
ing  hands  with  her  as  he  passed,  she  was  mu 
broken.    Thomas  says,  "  Finding  the  day  of  t 
Lord's  tender  visitation  and  mercy  upon  her, 
s[)oke  encouragingly  to  her,  and  was  glad  to  fii 
the  poor  blacks  so  near  the  Truth,  and  reachabl  n 
She  stood  there,  looking  after  us  and  weeping,  li 
long  as  we  could  sue  her.    I  inquired  of  one  j 
the  black  men,  how  long  they  had  come  to  rne(  n 
ings.    He  said,  '  ihey  had  always  been  kept  s 
ignorance,  and  disregarded  as  persons  who  we  t, 
not  to  expect  anything  from  the  Lord,  till  Jon  i 
than  Taylor,  who  had  been  there  the  year  befoi  \ 
discoursing  with  them,  had  informed  them  ih  » 
the  grace  of  God,  ihrough  Christ,  was  given  ai  i 
to  them,  and  that  they  ought  to  believe  in,  a 
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ninjae  led  and  taught  by  it,  and  so  might  come  to  be 
good  Friends,  and  saved  as  well  as  others  ;  of 
Mnp  which  they  were  glad.  The  next  occasion  was, 
iwhen  William  Ellis  and  Aaron  Atkinson  were 
Pii  Ihere,  they  went  to  meetings,  and  several  of  them 
were  convinced.'  Thus  one  planteth,  and  an- 
(|other  watereth,  but  God  giveth  the  increase." 
On  ihe  14lh,  they  had  a  very  good  meeting  in 
ill  Je  iwhich  Roger  was  '  very  powerful'  'in  his  testi- 
«lw  mony  ;'  "  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord,  of  whom 
alone  is  the  power,  and  to  whom  be  all  the  glory 
forever."  Returning  northward,  ihey  had  a  meet- 
ting  with  some  Indians  to  whom  Roger  Gill  spoke 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  also  that  God 
had  "  placed  a  witness  in  the  heart  of  every  man, 
which  approves  that  which  is  good,  and  reproves 
i|that  which  is  evil."    To  this  the  chief  assented. 

Passing  through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and 
J  New  Jersey,  they  proceeded  into  Connecticut, 
m  where,  having  appointed  a  meeting  at  Stanford, 
'a  ihe  mayor  undertook  to  break  it  up,  by  sending  a 
constable  wilh  a  warrant.   Thomas  Story  inform- 
ed the  company  assembled,  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
ilsolland  allowed  toleration;  but  the  constable  said 
pi(|they  did  not  stand  on  the  laws  of  England,  but 
bad  a  law  of  their  own  that  no  Quakers  should 
have  a  meeting  among  them,  and  none  there 
should  be. 

Roger  Gill,  who  was  filled  with  zeal,  com- 
menced speaking  to  the  people,  paying  no  heed 
to  the  order  of  the  constable.    In  the  course  of 
his  communication,  he  spoke  of  the  anti-chrislian 
spirit  manifested  of  old  time  in  New  England, 
where  they  had   whipped  and  in  many  ways 
abused  Friends,  cutting  off  the  ears  of  some,  and 
hanging   others,  because  they  were  Quakers, 
though  they  came  in  love  as  the  peaceable  mes- 
sengers of  God  to  ihem.    He  added  that  the  same 
spirit  was  yet  alive  among  them  in  Conneclicut, 
and  would  be  at  the  same  cruel  work  still,  but  was 
overruled  by  a  better  power.    The  constables, 
finding  their  commands  of  no  effect  with  the 
speaker,  ordered  the  people  to  withdraw,  and  they 
not  all  obeying,  they  commanded  the  landlady  of 
the  bouse  where  the  meeting  was  held,  to  forbid 
them  the  house.    At  this  ihe  two  Friends  went 
into  the  street,  and  Roger,  lifting  up  his  strong  voice 
proclaimed,  "  Woe,  woe,  woe,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  place,  who  profess  God  and  Christ,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  God,  and  void  of  his  fear." 
After  a  full  opportunity  of  relieving  themselves  in 
the  street,  they  passed  on  to  Fairfield,  where  the 
next  day  there  was  to  be  a  great  Quarterly  lec- 
ture, at  which  were  gathered  the  inhabitants  of 
seven  townships  and  their  ministers.  The  Friends 
felt  a  concern  to  go  to  it,  but  desirous  not  to 
offend  the  people,  by  entering  with  their  hats  on, 
they  set  down  on  the  green  near  the  meeting- 
house; they  drew  nearer  as  the  preacher  gave  out 
his  text,  and  patiently  heard  them  to  the  end. 
After  he  had  prayed,  the  lecture  concluded,  and 
the  people  being  about  withdrawing,  Roger  Gill 
requested  that  they  would  stay  and  hear  him. 
The  people  were  willing  enough  to  remain,  but 
jl'lh  some  of  the  preachers  called  on  them  to  depart, 
and  some  called  for  the  magistracy.    The  one 
who  had  spoken  that  day  took  Roger  by  the  hand, 
and  desired  him  to  come  off  the  form  on  which 
he  was  standing ;  and  the  minister  of  Stanford 
said,  '  Sir,  you  are  not  qualified  ;  you  have  no 
call  from  the  people  as  we  have.'    Roger  an- 
swered, '  Have  you  your  qualifications  and  call 
only  from  the  people  1    Our  call  is  from  God, 
and  we  recommend  our  testimony  to  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people:  through  the  grace  of  God 
we  call  them  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  Christ, 
and  not  they  us.' 

-  (To  be  concluded.) 
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From  Putnam's  Magazine 

THE  TWO  ANGELS. 

BY  LONGFELLOW. 

The  present  verses,  it  is  understood,  have  been 
suggested  by  two  actual  incidents  occurring  in 
Longfellow's  own  family,  and  in  that  of  his  friend, 
the  poet  Lowell,  the  same  night  at  Cambridge. 

Two  angels,  one  of  Life,  and  one  of  Deatli, 
Passed  o'er  the  village  as  the  morning  broke; 

The  dawn  was  on  their  faces,  and  beneath, 

The  sombre  houses  hearsed  with  plumes  of  smoke. 

Their  attitude  and  aspect  were  the  same. 

Alike  their  features  and  their  robes  of  white  ; 

But  one  was  crowned  with  amaranth,  as  with  flame, 
And  one  with  asphodels,  like  flakes  of  light. 

I  saw  them  pause  on  their  celestial  way ; 

Then  said  I,  with  deep  fear  and  doubt  oppressed; 
"  Beat  not  so  loud,  my  heart,  lest  thou  betray 
The  place  where  thy  beloved  are  at  rest  I" 

And  he  who  wore  the  crown  of  asphodels, 
Descending,  at  my  door  began  to  knock, 

And  my  soul  sank  within  me,  as  in  wells 

The  waters  sink  before  an  earthquake's  shock. 

I  recognized  the  nameless  agony. 

The  terror,  and  the  tremor,  and  the  pain, 

That  oft  before  had  filled  or  haunted  me. 

And  now  returned  with  threefold  strength  again. 

The  door  I  opened  to  my  heavenly  guest. 

And  listened,  for  I  thought  I  heard  God's  voice ; 

And  knowing  whatsoe'er  he  sent  was  best, 
Dared  neither  to  lament  nor  to  rejoice. 

Then  with  a  smile,  that  filled  the  house  with  light, 
"  My  errand  is  not  Death,  but  Life,"  he  said  ; 
And  ere  I  answered,  passing  out  of  sight, 
On  his  celestial  embassy  he  sped. 

'Twas  at  thy  door,  0  friend  !  and  not  at  mine, 
The  angel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath 

Pausing,  descended,  and  with  voice  divine. 

Whispered  a  word  that  had  a  sound  like  Death. 

Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 
A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin  ; 

And  softly,  from  that  hushed  and  darkened  room, 
Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  in. 

All  is  of  God  !    If  he  but  wave  his  hand. 

The  mists  collect,  the  rain  falls  thick  and  loud, 

'Till  with  a  smile  of  light  on  sea  and  land, 
Lo  1  He  looks  back  from  th^^ departing  cloud. 

Angels  of  Life  and  Death  alike  are  His  ; 

Without  his  leave  they  pass  no  threshold  o'er ; 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this, 

Against  his  messengers  to  shut  the  door  ? 

Selected. 

"  The  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof." 
What  ground,  alas,  has  any  man 

To  set  his  heart  on  things  below. 
Which  when  they  seem  most  like  to  stand, 

Fly  like  the  arrow  from  the  bow  1 
Who 's  now  atop  ere  long  shall  feel 
The  circling  motion  of  the  wheel  1 


HUMILITY. 
Humble  we  must  be,  if  to  Heaven  we  go ; 
High  is  the  roof  there,  but  the  gate  is  low  : 
Whene'er  thou  speakest,  look  with  a  lowly  eye — 
Grace  is  increased  by  humility. 


More  Territories. — Indian  Representa- 
tives IN  Congress. — It  is  said  by  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  that 
the  national  administration  has  sent  to  the  Chick- 
asaw, Choctaw,  and  Cherokee  tribes  of  Indians  a 
a  propostion,  accompanied  by  bills  drafted  in  three 
different  tongues,  to  organize  the  Indian  territo- 
ries below  the  southern  boundary  of  Kansas  ter- 
ritory, and  give  them  a  representation  in  Con- 
gress. According  to  the  letter  we  quote  from, 
the  proposition  embraces  a  plan  for  three  separate 
territorial  governments,  one  extending  over  the 
Cherokee  nation,  a  second  over  the  Creeks,  and 
a  third  over  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  These 


tribas  were  to  be  allowed  six  months  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  the  government  has  made  glow- 
ing promises  of  aid  for  their  territorial  organiza- 
tions in  case  of  their  agreement.  If  this  be  true, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  as  accomplished 
already,  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  procure  the 
assent  of  these  Indian  nations  to  the  plan,  and 
with  the  present  overwhelming  Democratic  majo- 
rity  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration may  carry  through  any  measure  which  is 
deemed  desirable.  The  territory  in  question  com- 
prises  nearly  all  the  remaining  unorganized  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  extends  from  the 
Red  River  to  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  latitude, 
which  is  the  boundary  of  Kanzas,  and  from  Ark- 
ansas on  the  east  to  Texas  on  the  west.  The 
area  covered  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  The  Choclaws  and  Chickasaws  have 
been  for  a  number  of  years  consolidated  under 
one  government  of  their  own,  though  latterly 
there  has  been  some  disagreement  between  them. 

All  of  the  tribes  mentioned  are  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  civilization,  cultivate  the  earth  as  farm- 
ers, have  schools  and  academies,  live  like  the 
whites,  and  conduct  their  governmental  affairs  in 
the  same  way,  by  means  of  elections  by  ballot, 
legislatures  and  elective  chiefs.  The  Cherokee 
nation  is  quite  a  promising  specimen  of  a  native 
commonwealth.  As  slavery  is  an  established  in- 
stitution among  these  tribes,  no  doubt  the  princi- 
pal  reason  for  the  proposed  territorial  organiza- 
tion is  to  secure  another  slave  State,  or  perhaps 
three  of  them.  A  bill  is  already  before  Congress 
to  enable  the  whole  of  the  civilized  Indians  to  be- 
come citizens,  as  well  as  to  enable  them  to  sell 
parcels  of  their  lands  to  white  settlers.  This 
plan  will  doubtless  be  combined  with  the  proposed 
territorial  bills,  and  so  open  lo  white  slaveholders 
from  the  Southern  Slates  a  new  area.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  new  idea,  but  has  been  long  enter- 
tained.  It  is  pressed  at  the  present  time,  because 
everything  favours  its  success. — N.  American. 

Steamboat  Disasters  on  the  Wrstern  Ri- 
VERS. — The  St.  Louis  Republican  has,  with  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  made  out  a  list  of  steamboat 
disasters  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  which  is 
unparalleled  by  any  period  of  the  same  length  of 
time  in  the  history  of  navigation  on  the  waters  of 
the  West.  The  number  of  accidents  caused  by 
collisions,  fires,  &c.,  is  considerably  over  one  hun- 
dred, involving  a  loss  of  very  little  short  of 
$2,000,000  of  property  ;  and  resulting  in  the 
destruction  of  more  than  three  hundred  lives. 

The  Republican  says,  in  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  steamboats  lost  and  injured  during  the  past 
six  months,  there  have  been  from  100  to  150  coal 
boats  with  a  large  number  of  lives  lost  on  the  Ohio 
river  between  Pittsburg  and  Louisville.  Of  the 
exact  number  of  coal  boats  and  lives  lost  we  are 
unable  to  give  anything  like  a  correct  account,  as 
the  Ohio  river  papers  at  the  time  the  accidents 
occurred  all  disagree  in  reference  to  the  number 
of  each. — N,  Amer. 


A  great  suit  has  been  decided  recently  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky.  For  four  or  five 
years  a  case  has  been  pending  between  Cook  and 
Grant,  of  Mason  county,  the  former  having 
poisoned  a  dog  belonging  to  the  latter.  The 
ablest  counsel,  in  that  part  of  the  State,  was  en- 
gaged, and  the  decisions  of  the  various  courts 
would  fill  a  respectable  octavo.  By  this  last  judg- 
ment Grant  gets  $49  and  costs. 


"  He  that  cannot  forgive  others,  breaks  down 
the  bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  himself, — for 
every  man  hath  need  to  be  forgiven." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Seventh  Month,  1854. 

Accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  country  concur 
in  saying  that  the  nnonth  just  passed,  was  unusu- 
ally hot.  The  temperature  has  been  from  95°  to 
100°,  in  the  States  of  the  north,  as  far  as  New 
Hampshire.  In  the  Southern  States,  it  was  con- 
siderably over  100°  at  times.  Many  persons  died 
from  being  sun-struck. 

While  the  Seventh  month  of  last  year  was  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  its  thunder-storms, 
attended  with  hail,  &c., this  year  there  was  hardly 
any  thing  that  would  bear  the  title  of  storm.  We 
have  seen  no  account  of  any  hail-storm  in  the 
country  except  one  in  Illinois.  This  was  quite 
destructive,  however,  over  a  small  extent  of  coun- 
try ;  some  of  the  stones  measured  10  and  even 
13  inches  in  circumference.  There  was  only 
about  one-third  as  much  rain  during  the  month  as 
there  was  in  the  corresponding  one  last  year,  yet 
as  the  growing  crops  had  a  very  good  start  from 
the  frequent  copious  showers  of  the  previous 
month,  they  suffered  but  little  on  account  of 
drought. 

The  weather  through  harvest  was  fine  for 
securing  the  crops,  except  that  it  was  rather  hot, 
for  the  comfort  of  those  engaged  at  it. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  month  was 
75° ;  that  of  the  Seventh  month  last  year  was 
71|.  Range  of  the  mercury  in  thermometer  from 
55°  on  the  12lh,  to  96°  on  the  21st.  Amount  of 
rain,  2.616  inches,  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year,  it  was  7.483  inches. 
West-town  B.  S.,  Eighth  mo.  1st,  1854. 
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THE  BAROMETER. 

Galileo  had  found  that  water  would  rise  under 
the  piston  of  a  pump,  to  a  height  only  of  about 
thirty-four  feet.  His  pupil  Torricelli,  conceiving 
the  happy  thought,  that  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere might  be  the  cause  of  the  ascent,  concluded 
that  mercury,  which  is  about  ihirtecn  limes  heavier 
than  water,  should  only  rise  under  the  same 
influence  to  a  thirteenth  of  the  elevation: — he 
tried  and  found  that  ihis  was  so,  and  the  mercu- 
rial barometer  was  invented.  To  aflbrd  further 
evidence  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  was  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  ho  afterwards,  carried 
the  tube  of  mercury  to  the  tops  of  buildings  and 
of  mountains,  and  found  that  it  fell  always  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  portion  of  the  atmosphere 
left  below  it ; — and  he  ibund  that  walcr-pumps  in 
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different  situations  varied  as  to  sucking 
according  to  the  same  law. 

It  was  soon  afterwards  discovered,  by  careful 
observation  of  the  mercurial  barometer,  that  even 
when  remaining  in  the  same  place,  it  did  not 
always  stand  at  the  same  elevation; — in  other 
words,  that  the  weight  of  atmosphere  over  any 
particular  part  of  the  earth  was  constantly  fluc- 
tuating; a  truth  which,  without  the  barometer, 
could  never  have  been  suspected.  The  observation 
of  the  instrument  being  carried  still  farther,  it  was 
found,  that  in  serene  dry  weather  the  mercury 
generally  stood  high,  and  that  before  and  during 
storms  and  rain  it  fell : — the  instrument  therefore 
might  serve  as  a  prophet  of  the  weather,  becom 
ing  a  precious  monitor  to  the  husbandman  or  the 
sailor. 

The  reasons  why  the  barometer  falls  before 
wind  and  rain  will  be  better  understood  a  few 
pages  hence  ;  but  we  may  remark  here,  that  when 
water  which  has  been  suspended  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  has  Ibrmed  a  part  of  it,  separates  as 
rain,  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  mass  are  dimin- 
ished:  and  that  wind  must  occur  when  a  sudden 
condensation  of  aeriform  matter,  in  any  situation, 
disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  air,  for  the  air 
around  will  rush  towards  the  situation  of  dimin- 
ished pressure. 

To  the  husbandman  the  barometer  is  ofconsi- 
derable  use,  by  aiding  and  correcting  the  prog- 
nostics of  the  weather  which  he  draws  from  local 
signs  familiar  to  him  ;  but  its  great  use  as  a 
weather-glass  seems  to  be  to  the  mariner,  who 
roams  over  the  whole  ocean,  and  is  often  under 
skies  and  climates  altogether  new  to  him.  The 
watchful  captain  of  the  present  day,  trusting  to 
this  extraordinary  monitor,  is  frequently  enabled  to 
take  in  sail  and  to  make  ready  for  the  storm, 
where,  in  former  times,  the  dreadful  visitaiion 
would  have  fallen  upon  him  unprepared. — The 
marine  barometer  has  not  yet  been  in  general  use 
for  many  years,  and  the  author  was  one  of  a 
numerous  crew  who  probably  owed  their  preser- 
vation to  its  almost  miraculous  warning.  It  was 
in  a  southern  latitude.  The  sun  had  just  set  with 
placid  appearance,  closing  a  beautiful  afternoon, 
and  the  usual  mirth  of  the  evening  watch  was  pro- 
ceeding, when  the  captain's  order  came  to  prepare 
with  all  haste  for  a  storm.  The  barometer  had 
begun  to  fail  with  appalling  rapidity.  As  yet, 
the  oldest  sailors  had  not  perceived  even  a  threa- 
tening in  the  sky,  and  were  surprised  at  the  ex- 
tent and  hurry  of  the  preparations;  but  the  required 
measures  were  not  completed,  when  a  more  awful 
hurricane  burst  upon  them  than  the  more  experi- 
enced had  ever  braved.  Nothing  could  wiihstand 
it ;  the  sails  already  furled  and  closely  bound  to 
the  yards,  were  riven  asvay  in  tatters  :  even  the 
bare  yards  and  masts  were  in  great  part  disabled  ; 
and  at  one  time  the  whole  rigging  had  neajly 
fallen  by  the  board.  Such,  for  a  few  hours,  was 
the  mingled  roar  of  the  hurricane  above,  of  the 
waves  around,  and  of  the  incessant  peals  of 
thunder,  that  no  human  voice  could  be  heard,  and 
amidst  the  general  consternation,  even  the  trumpet 
sounded  in  vain.  In  that  awful  night,  but  lor  the 
little  tube  of  mercury  which  had  given  warning, 
neitlier  the  strength  of  the  noble  ship,  nor  the 
skill  and  energies  of  the  commander,  could  have 
saved  one  man  to  tell  the  tale.  On  the  following 
morning  the  wind  was  again  at  rest,  but  the  shi|) 
lay  upon  the  yet  heaving  waves,  an  unsightly 
wreck. 

The  marine  barometer  differs  from  that  used  on 
shore,  in  having  its  lube  contracted  in  one  place 
to  a  very  narrow  bore,  so  as  to  prevent  that  sud- 
den rising  and  falling  of  the  mercury,  which  every 
motion  of  the  ship  would  else  occasion. 
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Civilized  Europe  is  now  familiar  with  the 
meter  and  its  uses,  and  therefore,  that  European 
may  conceive  the  first  feelings  connected  with  i 
they  almost  require  to  witness  the  astonishmec 
or  incredulity  with  which  people  of  other  part 
still  regard  it.  A  Chinese  once  conversing  on  th 
subject  with  the  author,  could  only  imagine  of  th 
barometer,  that  it  vi^as  a  gift  of  miraculous  nature 
which  the  God  of  Christians  gave  them  in  pity,  I 
direct  them  in  the  long  and  perilous  voyage 
which  they  undertook  to  unknown  seas. 

A  barometer  is  of  great  use  to  persons  employ 
ed  about  those  mines  in  which  hydrogen  gas,  o 
fire-damp,  is  generated  and  exists  in  the  crevices 
When  the  atmosphere  becomes  unusually  light 
the  hydrogen  being  relieved  from  a  part  of  th< 
pressure  which  ordinarily  confines  it  to  its  hole: 
and  lurking  places,  expands  or  issues  forth  to 
where  it  may  meet  the  lamp  of  the  miner,  and  ex  '^'i 
plode  to  his  destruction.  In  heavy  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  pressed  back  tc 
its  hiding  places,  and  the  miner  advances  with 
safety. 

We  see  from  this  that  any  reservoir  or  vesse. 
containing  air  would  itself  answer  as  a  barometei 
if  the  only  opening  to  it  were  through  a  long  tubu- 
lar  neck,  containing  a  close  sliding  plug,  for  then 
according  to  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  the  density  of  that  in  the  cavity  would 
vary,  and  all  changes  would  be  marked  by  the 
position  of  the  moving  plug.  A  beautiful  baro 
meter  has  really  been  made  on  this  principle  by 
using  a  vessel  of  glass,  with  a  long  slender  neck 
in  which  a  globule  of  mercury  is  the  movable 
plug. 

The  stale  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  weight, 
differs  so  much  at  different  times  in  the  same  sit 
nation,  as  to  produce  a  range  of  about  three  inches 
in  the  height  of  the  mercurial  barometer,  that 
to  say,  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-one  inches 
On  the  occasion  of  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake 
however,  the  mercury  fell  so  far  in  the  barome 
ters,  even  in  Britain,  as  to  disappear  from  that 
portion  at  the  top  usually  left  uncovered  for  obser 
vation.    The  uncovered  part  of  a  barometer  is 
commonly  of  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  with  a 
divided  scale  attached  to  it,  on  which  the  figures 
28,  29,  &c.,  indicate  the  number  of  inches  from 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  at  the  bottom  to  the 
respective  divisions: — on  the  lower  part  of  the 
scale  the  words  wind  and  rain  are  generally 
written,  meaning  that  when  the  mercury  sinks  to 
them,  wind  and  rain  are  to  be  expected  ;  and  on 
the  upper  part  dry  Viudtfine  appear,  lor  a  corres 
ponding  reason  ;  but  we  have  to  recollect,  that  it 
is  not  the  absolute  height  of  the  mercury  which 
indicates  the  existing  or  coming  weather,  but  the 
recent  change  in  its  height: — a  falling  b^irometer 
usually  telling  of  wind  and  rain  ;  a  rising  one  of 
serene  and  dry  weather. 

The  barometer  answers  another  important  pur 
pose,  besides  that  of  a  weather-glass — in  enabling 
us  to  ascertain  readily  the  height  of  mountains,  or 
of  any  situation  to  which  it  can  be  carried. 

As  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer  is 
always  an  exact  indication  of  the  tension  or  pres- 
sure produced  in  the  air  around  it  by  the  weight 
of  air  above  its  level,  being  indeed,  as  explained 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  of  the  same  weight 
as  a  column  of  the  air  of  equal  base  with  itself, 
and  reaching  from  it  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere 
— the  mercury  must  fall  when  the  instrument  is 
carried  from  any  lower  to  any  heigher  situation, 
and  the  degree  of  filling  must  always  tell  exactly 
how  much  air  has  been  left  below.  For  instance, 
if  thirty  inches  barometrical  height  mark  the 
whole  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  and  if  the  instrument  be  found,  when  car 
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Iju  ried  to  some  other  situation,  to  stand  at  only 
•fn  .weuty  inches,  it  proves  that  one-third  of  the 
itmosphere  exists  below  the  level  of  the  new  situ- 
ition.  If  our  atmospheric  ocean  were  of  an  uni- 
'orm  density  all  the  way  up  as  our  watery  oceans, 
J  certain  weight  of  air  thus  left  behind  in  ascend- 
|ing  would  mark  every  where  a  change  of  level 
pearly  equal,  and  the  ascertaining  any  height  by 
he  barometer  would  become  one  of  the  most 
isimple  of  calculations  : — the  air  at  the  surface  of 
ihe  earth  being  about  twelve  thousand  times  lighter 
ifiloj  fhan  its  bulk  of  mercury,  an  inch  rise  or  fall  of 
he  barometer  would  mark  everywhere  a  rise  or 
fall  in  the  atmosphere  of  twelve  thousand  inches 
jkl  pr  one  thousand  feet.  But  owing  to  the  elasticity 
jfiliipf  air,  which  causes  it  to  increase  in  volume  as  it 
liolspscapes  from  pressure,  the  atmosphere  is  rarer  in 
iproportion  as  we  ascend,  so  that  to  leave  a  given 
iweight  of  it  behind,  the  ascent  must  be  greater, 
the  higher  the  situation  where  the  experiment  is 
idiiomade  ;  the  rule  therefore  of  one  inch  of  mercury 
jfor  a  thousand  feet,  holds  only  lor  rough  estimates 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  precise  cal- 
culation, however,  for  any  case,  is  still  very  easy  ; 
and  a  good  barometer,  with  a  thermometer  attach- 
ed, and  with  tables,  or  an  algebraical  formula  ex- 
ipressing  all  the  influencing  circumstances,  enables 
us  to  ascertain  elevations  much  more  easily,  and 
i||in  many  cases  more  correctly,  than  by  trigono- 
jmetrical  survey. 

The  weight  of  the  whole  atmospherical  ocean 
surrounding  the  earth  being  equal  to  that  of  a 
\Yatery  ocean  of  thirty-four  feet  deep,  or  of  a 
covering  of  mercury  of  thirty  inches,  and  the  air 
found  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  times  lighter  than  water,  if  the 
same  density  existed  all  the  way  up,  the  atmos- 
phere would  be  34  times  840,  or  about  28,000 
feet  high,  which  is  equal  to  five  miles  and  a  half. 
On  account  of  the  greater  rarity,  however,  in  the 
superior  regions,  it  really  extends  to  a  height  ol 
inearly  fifty  miles.  From  the  known  laws  of  aerial 
elasticity,  we  can  deduce  what  is  found  to  hold  in 
fact,  that  one  half  of  all  the  air  constituting  our 
atmosphere  exists  within  three  miles  and  a  hall 
from  the  earth's  surface ;  that  is  to  say,  under 
Ithe  level  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  A  person, 
unaccustomed  to  calculation,  would  suppose  the 
air  to  be  more  equally  distributed  through  the 
fifty  miles  than  this  rule  indicates,  as  he  might  at 
first  also  suppose  a  tube  of  two  feet^diameter  to 
hold  only  twice  as  much  as  a  tube  of  one  foot, 
ahhough  in  reality  it  holds  four  times  as  much. 

In  carrying  a  baromeier  from  the  level  of  the 
IThames  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Lon- 
don, or  of  Hampstead  Hill,  the  mercury  falls 
about  half  an  inch,  marking  an  ascent  of  about 
five  hundred  feet.  On  Mont  Blanc  it  lalls  to  hall 
of  the  entire  barometric  height,  marking  an  eleva- 
tion of  fifieen  thousand  feet  ;  and  in  Du  Luc's 
famous  balloon  ascent  it  fell  to  below  twelve 
inches,  indicating  an  elevation  of  twenty-one 
thousand  feet,  the  greatest  lieight  to  which  man  has 
ever  ascended  Irom  the  surface  of  his  earthly 
habitation. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  the  air  on  high  moun- 
tains must  of  course  affect  animals.  A  person 
breathing  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  although 
expanding  his  chest  as  much  as  usual,  really 
takes  in  at  each  inspiration  only  half  as  much  air 
as  he  does  below — exhibiting  a  contrast  to  a  man 
in  the  diving  bell,  who  at  thirty-four  feet  under 
water  is  breathing  air  of  double  density,  at  sixty- 
eight  feet  of  triple,  and  so  on.  It  is  known  that 
travellers,  and  even  their  practised  guides,  often 
fall  down  suddenly  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  when 
approaching  lofty  summits,  on  account  chiefly  of 
llhe  thinness  of  the  air  which  they  are  breathing. 


and  some  minutes  elapse  before  they  recover.  In 
the  elevated  plains  of  S.  America,  the  inhabitants 
have  larger  chests  than  the  inhabitants  oi  lower 
regions — another  admirable  instance  of  the  animal 
frame  adapting  itself  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  placed.  Jt  appears  from  all  this,  that  although 
our  atmosphere  be  fifty  miles  high,  it  is  so  thin 
beyond  three  miles  and  a  half,  that  mountain 
ridges  of  greater  elevation  are  nearly  as  effectual 
barriers  between  nations  of  men,  as  islands  or 
rocky  ridges  in  Ihe  sea  are  between  the  finny 
tribes  inhabiting  the  opposite  coasts. 

Aknott. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Name  without  the  Virtae. 

An  article  on  the  fourth  page  of  a  lafe  number 
of  "  The  Friend"  is  suggestive  of  profitable  reflec- 
tions to  those  who  are  disposed  candidly  to  con- 
sider its  bearing,  as  an  evidence  of  the  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  Truth,  by  the  admission  of  a 
conformity  to  a  world,  of  which  this  instance  is 
far  from  being  a  solitary  example.  Such  are  to 
be  met  with  in  every  direction,  and  it  is  because 
of  these  that  those  who  are  not  content  with  a 
mere  name  to  live, — as  it  respects  themselves, 
and  their  fellow-professors — are  engaged  in  openly 
contending  against  the  innovations  of  a  worldly 
spirit,  which  have  made,  and  still  threaten  such 
great  devastation  in  the  church.  To  have  our 
affections  set  upon  worldly  riches,  grandeur,  or 
honour,  while  professing  a  friendship  for  the 
Truth,  is  hypocricy,  which  cannot  escape  the 
judgment  of  Him  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  evil  with  any  degree  of  approbation. 

Not  only  are  such  as  thus  baulk  their  profes- 
sion in  danger  themselves,  but  their  example  is 
stumbling  to  others,  and  for  this  are  they  accoun- 
table. How  few  are  the  rich  who  glory  not  in  their 
riches,  or  the  wise  who  glory  not  in  their  wisdom, 
even  among  those  who  are  professing  that  self- 
denial  which  leads  to  the  renunciation  of  all  out- 
ward display,  and  every  hurtful  indulgence.  The 
pride  and  pleasures  of  the  natural  life,  are  in 
many  instances  usurping  the  dominion  which  be- 
longs alone  to  that  which  is  without  an  end  ;  even 
with  those  who  are  not  wanting  in  profession — 
though  a  vain  profession — of  friendship  for  Truth, 
without  obedience  to  its  requirements.  "  Ye  are 
my  friends,"  said  our  blessed  Redeemer,  "  if  ye 
do  whatsoever  I  command  you,"  but  "  if  ye  love 
any  thing  more  than  me,  ye  are  not  worthy  of 
me  ;"  "  if  ye  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father 
is  not  in  you." 

This  is  close  doctrine,  and,  having  the  author- 
ity of  Christ,  nothing  that  is  opposed  thereto,  will 
stand  the  test  ;  wherefore  it  concerns  us  all  to 
examine  our  foundation.  That  genuine  Quaker- 
ism is  a  revival  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  that 
this  is  easily  spoiled  by  every  mixture,  both 
experience  and  observation  abundantly  testify. 
Among  the  many  hindrances  to  our  religious 
growth,  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  association 
with  the  worldly  wise,  and  the  worldly  great,  is 
that  of  a  time-serving  and  man-pleasing  obsequi- 
ousness, which  doth  greatly  lower  the  dignity  of 
a  Christian  professor,  betraying  as  it  does  a 
worldly  affection,  by  a  worldly  conformity. 

A  firm  and  yet  forbearing  support  of  our  reli- 
gious testimonies  will  enable  us  to  withstand  the 
assault  of  the  enemy  to  the  convincing  of  gain- 
sayers  ;  while  a  mere  profession  and  name  to 
live  will  only  tend  to  bring  reproach  upon  the 
church  ;  so  that  it  must  be  the  concern  of  every 
awakened  mind  to  continue  in  watchfulness  against 
temptation,  which  would  lead  us  into  a  lifeless 
formality,  out  of  which  our  worthy  forefathers 


were  mercifully  gathered,  and  became  as  a  city  set 
on  a  hill. 

The  current  was  against  them,  as  it  is  now 
against  the  faithful ;  but  they  were  enabled  to 
withstand  its  force,  being  made  more  than  con- 
querors through  Him  who  loved  them,  and  called 
them  to  come  out  and  be  separate  from  the  multi- 
tude, who  were  following  their  own  inventions, 
and  in  their  craftiness,  were  lying  in  wait  to  de- 
ceive and  ensnare;  and  the  same  divine  power  is 
still  able  to  sustain  us,  amidst  all  the  trials 
through  which  we  may  be  called  to  pass,  and  He 
will  do  it,  as  we  continue  faithful  to  the  end, abid- 
ing in  watchfulness  and  simplicity. 

Anecilote  of  Edward  Biirrough. 
"  Many  of  the  tradesmen  and  mechanics  of 
London  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  in  the 
fields,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  near  the  close 
of  dry  and  pleasant  days,  to  amuse  themselves  in 
wrestling,  or  in  watching  others  so  engaged.  One 
evening  as  Edward  Burrough  was  passing  by, 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  company  of  people 
assembled  round  an  athletic  man,  who  had  already 
thrown  several  competitors,  and  was  then  wailing 
for  another.  As  no  one  offered  to  enter  the  rinu; 
with  him,  he  seemed  flushed  with  pride  at  his 
success,  and  full  of  vain-glory,  because  of  that 
strength  and  activity  of  body,  which  was  given 
him  by  his  Creator  for  nobler  purposes.  As  the 
wrestler  thus  stood  in  the  pride  of  his  strength, 
wiih  the  crowd  of  admiring  spectators  around 
him,  Edward  Burrough  stepped  into  the  ring. 
The  successful  champion  looked  with  surprise  at 
his  new  opponent,  whose  serious  countenance  and 
solid  demeanor  seemed  so  little  like  the  usual 
light,  and  unmanly  deportment  of  the  competitors 
in  these  trials  of  strength  and  agility.  If  the 
wrestler  was  astonished,  the  idle  gazers  around 
him  were  not  less  so ;  and  they  watched  with 
intense  interest,  to  see  the  result.  But  the  object 
of  this  youthful  minister  of  Christ,  (who  was  then 
about  twenty  years  of  age,)  was  not  to  wrestle 
with  flesh  and  blood.  Ttie  weapons  of  his  war- 
fare were  not  carnal,  though  mighty  through  God 
to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strong  holds  of  sin  and 
Satan.  He  had  been  redeemed  by  the  effectual 
workings  of  the  grace  of  God  in  his  own  heart, 
Irom  the  spirit  of  the  world,  with  all  its  vain  plea- 
sures and  pastimes,  and  he  was  now  enlisted  un- 
der the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Captain 
of  salvation,  in  making  war  with  the  spirit  of  anti- 
christ, and  against  all  the  corruptions,  which 
abound  in  the  world.  It  had  become  his  meat 
and  drink  to  do  his  Master's  will;  and  he  felt  it 
his  pleasure  no  less  than  his  duty,  to  labour  to 
gather  souls  to  Christ — to  turn  men  and  women 
irom  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God,  clothed  with  authority  from  his 
divine  Master.  After  standing  a  few  moments, 
he  addressed  the  bystanders  in  a  powerful  and 
awakening  manner;  to  which  they  listened  with 
attention  and  wondering  admiration.  He  told 
them  that  their  heavenly  Father  had  not  left  him- 
self without  a  witness  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  but 
had  placed  in  every  one  a  measure  of  his  grace 
or  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  man  was;at  times  en- 
lightened to  see  his  fallen  condition,  and  to  feel 
the  necessity  for  regeneration.  Many  of  his 
hearers  were  deeply  affected  by  his  discourse,  for 
he  was  very  aptly  called  '  a  breaker  of  stony- 
hearts  ;  a  son  ol  thunder,  as  well  as  a  consoler  of 
the  contrite  in  spirit.'  The  labour  thus  bestowed, 
in  this  strangely  gathered  meeting,  was  made, 
through  the  divine  blessing  qualifying  the  instru- 
ment, and  preparing  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed  sown,  effectual  in  turn- 
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ing  the  feet  of  some  of  them  into  the  way  of  peace, 
and  leading  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.  Thus  this  spiritual  wrestler  was 
made  victorious  in  this  new  arena,  and  having 
been  faithful  to  the  requirings  of  duly,  in  thus 
publicly  wrestling  against  wickedness,  he  retired 
irom  the  ring  in  peace." 


Singular  Occurrence. — The  following  is  from 
the  Centreville  Times: — "Under  the  obituary 
head  in  to-day's  paper  will  be  found  the  death  of 
Mr.  Jacob  Reese.  On  the  day  of  his  death  Mr. 
Reese  was  engaged  in  seeding  oats,  and  towards 
evening  was  startled  by  a  voice  apparently  at  his 
elbow,  saying,  "You  may  sow  but  shall  not 
reap  1"  He  looked  around,  and  seeing  no  one, 
continued  his  work  of  seeding,  attributing  it,  as 
he  afterwards  stated,  to  his  imagination.  At 
every  step,  however,  the  warning  was  repeated, 
and  at  last,  unable  to  bear  it,  he  proceeded  home 
to  his  wife.  He  was  persuaded  by  her  that  it  was 
only  imagination,  and  finding  that  he  had  no 
fever,  and  did  not  complain  of  any  unusual  indis- 
position, she  induced  him  to  return  to  the  field. 
There,  however,  the  same  solemn  warning  voice 
attended  him  at  every  step — "  You  may  sow,  but 
you  shall  not  reap!"  and  in  a  state  of  extreme 
agitation,  he  again  ceased  work  and  went  home. 
He  took  an  early  supper,  was  shortly  after  attack- 
ed with  a  swelling  in  the  throat,  and  belore  sun- 
rise next  morning  was  a  corpse  I" 


Pressure  of  tke  Poor  Rates  in  Ireland. — Not- 
withstanding the  marked  symptoms  of  improve- 
ment in  all  branches  of  Irish  industry,  the  lairest 
test  of  which  is  to  be  traced  in  the  rapid  decrease 
of  pauperism  in  a  majority  of  the  union  work- 
houses, Clare,  or,  at  least,  a  portion  of  that  county, 
still  suffers  under  the  pressure  of  a  poor's  rate 
nearly  equal  in  amount  to  the  same  levied  during 
the  sorest  seasons  of  disease  and  famine  combined. 
A  rate  which  has  just  been  struck  (subject  to  cer- 
tain deductions  and  additions)  for  the  union  of 
Tulla  will  show  how  matters  stand.  In  one  elec- 
toral division  the  rate  is  as  high  as  7s.  in  the 
pound;  in  another,  6s. ;  in  four  others  the  average 
is  5s.  8cf. ;  in  five  more  the  average  is  4s.  Id. ;  in 
three,  about  3s.  4(i. ;  while  in  two  only  the  rate  is 
a  few  pence  below  the  last-mentioned  figure. 


THIS  FRIEND. 


EIGETH  MONTH  12,  1854. 


A  letter  from  a  Friend  expresses  a  fear,  lest 
from  the  remark  of  a  corres[)ondent  published  in 
the  Editorial  of  last  week,  viz.,  "'The  Friend' — 
which  has  always  been  considered  as  the  organ 
of  the  Society  on  this  side  of  the  great  waters," — 
the  inference  may  be  drawn,  that  the  conductors 
of  this  journal  claim,  or  wish  it  to  be  considered 
in  that  light.  We  make  no  such  pretension,  and 
have  no  such  wish.  There  is  no  periodical  or 
company  of  individuals,  either  in  this  country  or 
in  Great  Britain,  authorized  to  speak  or  to  act  as 
the  organ  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  session  of  Congress  that  closed  on  the  7th 
inst.  has  done  so  much,  cither  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  foster  and  extend  slavery,  that  a  dill'erent  tone 
upon  the  subject  from  any  heretofore  |)ublicly 
assumed,  is  now  boldly  manifested  by  a  number 
ol"  Editors  at  the  South,  who  claim  to  speak  for 
the  slave-holders.  Among  other  things  put  forth, 
is  the  assertion  that  slave-labour  is  really  more 
productive  than  that  performed  by  free  persons 


who  are  paid  for  their  services,  and  that,  all  things 
taken  into  consideratton,  the  contrary  opinion,  so 
long  entertained,  is  a  delusion.  This,  and  the 
declaration,  not  unfrequently  made,  that  the  slaves 
are  really  happier  and  more  contented,  while 
serving  their  naasters,  than  when  made  free  and 
obliged  to  take  care  of  themselves,  is,  we  think 
happily  contradicted  by  the  following  anecdote  told 
by  the  Editor  of  the  "  Portland  American,"  who 
had  been  spending  some  time  in  Washington  City. 

A  fine  looking  and  intelligent  coloured  man,  about 
forty  years  of  age — a  waiter  at  Gadsby's — was  asked  by 
us  if  he  was  a  slave.  He  replied  with  glistening  eyes — 
"  No,  but  I  once  was." 

We  then  told  him,  if  it  was  not  against  the  rules  of 
the  house,  we  should  like  to  know  something  of  his  his- 
tory.   His  story,  in  few  words,  was  this  : 

"  I  was  born  here  a,  family  slave.  Until  I  saw  a  chance 
to  be  free,  my  study  was  to  do  as  little  as  I  possibly 
could  without  being  flogged." 

"  But  why  so  1"  we  asked. 

"  Because  when  a  man  works  for  nothing,  he  don't 
work  very  heartily.  I  knew  if  1  laboured  all  day  long 
I  was  no  better  off  than  if  I  didn't  work  any.  I  had  no 
inducement  and  hope.  But  by  and  by  mistress  said  if 
I  could  earn  three  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  to  buy 
my  freedom  with,  she  would  then  give  me  my  papers. 
I  astonished  every  body  who  knew  me.  Every  day  I 
did  the  work  of  three  slaves.  People  said,  '  What's  got 
into  lazy  Jem?'  Ah,  sir,  they  didn't  know  I  was  dig- 
ging, and  ploughing,  and  sweating  for  liberty.  The 
black  man  likes  freedom  as  well  as  the  white  man. 
Well,  it  wasn't  long  before  I  called  upon  mistress  with 
the  money,  and  received  my  papers.  I  felt  like  a  king, 
sir,  as  I  marched  out  of  her  parlour  a  pbbe  man.  I  ran 
about  the  streets,  and  shook  hands  with  all  my  coloured 
friends,  and  shouted  '  I 'm  free  1  I 'm  free  !'  I  looked 
at  myself  in  the  glass  a  dozen  times  a  day,  to  see  how 
a  freeman  appeared  ;  and  will  you  believe  me,  sir,  I 
hardly  knew  myself  1  I  feared  I  was  growing  proud — 
my  eyes  shone  so,  and  I  stood  so  straight.  That  crook 
in  my  back,  and  that  sneaking  look  in  my  face  were 
all  gone.  Well,  sir,  since  then  I  have  got  a  wife  and 
five  children.  I  have  some  money  at  interest,  and  1 
paid  nine  hundred  dollars  down  for  the  house  my  family 
live  in." 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  story,  which  was  told 
eloquently,  and  with  pathos." 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  to  the  26th  ult.  There  have  been 
no  recent  hostile  movements  of  consequence  in  the  east, 
the  peculiar  attitude  of  Austria  causing  the  contending 
parties  to  await  her  action.  The  allies  no  longer  con- 
sider Prussia  as  favouring  their  cause.  It  is  stated  that 
there  are  20,000  Russian  soldiers  sick  in  the  Principali- 
ties. Accounts  from  Great  Britain  and  the  continent 
generally  indicate  abundant  crops  the  present  season, 
ia  anticipation  of  which  bread  stuffs  continue  to  de- 
cline. Liverpool  price  of  flour,  30s.  to  Zls.,  being  lower 
than  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

SPAIN. — The  revolutionary  party  have  triumphed; 
the  obno.xious  ministry  have  resigned,  and  the  Queen  as 
a  last  resource  has  sent  for  General  Espartero,  one  of 
the  insurrectionary  party,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
duty  of  forming  an  administration  ;  a  more  liberal 
policy  is  expected  if  it  be  possible  to  re-establish  order. 

Marseilles.— From  the  ISlh  to  the  18th,  669 
deaths  of  Cliolera  occurred  ;  great  alarm  was  felt,  and 
a  largo  portion  of  tlic  inhabitants  had  left  the  city. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress  adjourned  on  the  Yth 
inst.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  ratified  by  the  Senate.  This  im- 
portant measure  will,  it  is  hoped,  prevent  further  dis- 
putes respecting  the  Fisheries,  and  by  encouraging  freer 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  tend  to  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  good  neighbourhood.  The 
River  and  Hnrbour  bill  has  been  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent.   The  ^lomestead  bill  fell  between  the  two  houses. 

Cali/ornia.'r-News  to  the  15th  ult.  Fires  had  agaiu 
occurred  in  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  destroying 
an  immense  amount  of  properly.  The  town  of  Colum- 
bia, Calaveras  county,  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
tire;  loss  iu  this  case,  $500,000.  In  portions  of  tlie 
State,  vast  quantities  of  the  growing  wheal  had  bceu 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  overland  immigrants  had  begun 
to  arrive.    Tlie  mining  accounts  continue  favourable. 

Kew  Mexico. — Hostilities  with  the  Apache  Indians 
continue,  and  robberies  and  murders  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  oa  the  frontiers. 


Kansas. — Beds  of  coal  have  been  discovered — a  cii 
cumstance  of  special  importance  to  a  thinly  woode 
country.  It  is  said,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  immi 
grants  arriving  in  the  territory,  are  opposed  to  slaven 

St.  Louis. — Deaths  for  the  week  ending  the  31st  ult 
232. 

Baltimore. — Cholera  has  not  yet  appeared  in  the  citi 
though  it  has  been  very  fatal  in  the  Almshouse,  thre 
miles  distant. 

JVew  York. — Deaths  last  week,  1153,  including  28 
by  Cholera. 

Boston. — Deaths  last  week,  131,  including  33  b 
Cholera. 

Philadelphia. — The  average  temperature  for  the  Se 
venth  month,  according  to  the  record  kept  at  the  Penn 
sylvania  Hospital,  was  78.83  deg.,  being  more  than 
deg.  higher  than  the  average  of  the  last  29  years. 

The  coinage  at  the  mint  last  month  amounted 
3,587,350  dollars  ;  the  deposits  to  4,250,000  dollars. 

Deaths  last  week,  468,  including  88  by  Cholera. 

Brookhjn. — Deaths  last  week,  263,  including  65 
Cholera. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  A.  L.  Benedict,  agt.,  0.,  for  A.  Chap 
man,  $3,  to  52,  vol.  27  ;  for  Thomas  Townsend,  ageni 
N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  27,  and  for  F.  Mills,  $2,  vol.  27;  fo 
Moses  Child,  $2,  voL  27. 


The  Moral  Almanac  for  1855  is  received,  and  for  sal' 
at  Friends'  Book-store,  84  Arch  street.   Price  $2  pergt 
Eighth  month,  1854. 


A  TEACHER  WANTED, 
For  the  Girls'  second  arithmetical  school  at  West-towi 
Boarding  School.    Apply  to  Anne  Tatum,  Woodbury 
Sidney  Coates,  330  Arch  st. ;  Elizabeth  Peirson,  254  N 
Fifth  St. ;  or  Sarah  Allen,  146  Pine  St. 


Evening  Schools  for  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 
Wanted. — A  Principal  and  three  Assistant  Teacher 
for  the  men's  school,  and  a  Principal  and  four  Assist 
ants  for  the  women's  school.  Application  may  be  mad^ 
to  either  of  the  undersigned.  John  C.  Allen,  No.  17! 
S.  Fifth  street;  William  L.  Edwards,  No.  37  Arcl 
street:  Samuel  Allen,  No.  134  S.  Front  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Somerton,  Ohio 
on  Fourth-day,  the  26th  of  Seventh  month,  Samuei 
Walton,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Sarah  J.,  daughter  of  thi 
late  James  Edgerton,  of  Belmont  county,  Ohio. 


il( 


Died,  on  the  23rd  of  Fifth  month  last,  at  her  resr 
dence  in  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  Sarah  Paxson,  relict  o 
Moses  Paxson,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  membei 
and  esteemed  minister  of  Solebury  particular  and  Buct 
ingham  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  the  9tl 

of  Sixth  month,  1854,  Alice  Plumek,  in  the  89th  year  o 
her  age  ;  a  member  of  St.  Clairsville  particular  ani 
Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  near  Plainfield,  Belmont  co. 

Ohio,  the  26th  of  Sixth  month,  1854,  RnoDA,  wife  c 
Richard  Dillon  ;  a  member  of  Plainfield  Monthly  nn 
particular  Meeting,  after  a  lingering  and  painful  diseasi 
of  the  heart,  whicl:  she  bore  with  jiatience  and  resigna 
lion,  and  her  friends  have  the  consoling  belief,  that  he 
end  was  peace. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  in  Knox  county 

Ohio,  on  the  3rd  of  Seventh  month,  1854,  in  the  23r( 
year  of  her  age,  Rachel,  daughter  of  Jehu  and  Hannal 
Lewis,  after  a  protracted  illness  of  seven  months,  whicl 
she  bore  with  Christian  patience  and  resignation ; 
member  of  Alum  Creek  .Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  the  15lh  of  Seventh  month  last,  in  the  78tl 

year  of  her  age,  Hannah  Dillin  ;  a  member  of  th 
.Monthly  Meeting  of  F'riends  for  the  Western  District 
This  dear  Friend  was  afflicted  with  severe  illness  fo: 
several  months;  during  which  time  she  expericncet 
much  sore  trial  of  faith  and  patience;  but  tlirough  th 
adorable  mercy  of  a  gracious  Saviour,  she  was  enabled 
a  short  time  before  licr  close,  to  say  to  a  friend  flpo] 
bidding  farewell,  "  I  not  only  enjoy  peace,  but  ofle; 
joy."  Her  sufferings  continued  until  within  a  few  houn 
of  her  close  ;  after  which  she  departed  without  a  sigl 
or  groan,  leaving  to  her  friends  the  consoling  evidence 
that  all  was  well. 
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LONDON  EPISTLE. 

^.  The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  London, 
*  by  adjournments,  from  the  24th  of  the  Fifth  month  to 
the  1st  of  Sixth  month,  inclusive,  1854. 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Priends  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends, — Through  the  tender  mercy 
)f  our  heavenly  Father,  our  laith  has  at  this  time 
)een  renewed  in  the  aii-sufticiency  of  his  grace  in 
Christ  our  Saviour,  How  great  is  his  fitithfui- 
less  to  his  children  and  people  of  ever}'  name, 
he  world  over!  "Truly  God  is  good  to  Israel, 
iven  to  such  as  are  of  a  clean  heart." 

It  is  they  oidy  who  are  washed,  who  are  sanc- 
ified,  who  are  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Ar(i  fesLis,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God,  (I  Cor.  vi. 
11,)  who  can  enjoy  the  unspeakable  privilege  of 
membership  in  this  spiritual  Israel.  No  rite,  no 
Oli  )uiward  mt  mbership  in  any  church,  can  suffice 
"  0  make  us  children  of  Abraham.  There  must 
)e  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  the  putiing  off  of 
he  old  man  which  is  corrupt,  according  to  the 
leceitful  lusts,  and  the  putting  on  of  the  new  man 
fyhicli,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
tiitaji'ue  holiness.  (E|)h.  iv,  22,  24.)  The  calling  of 
h>3  Christian,  beloved  Friends,  is  emphatically  a 
heavenly  calling."  "  Therefore,"  says  the  Apos- 
le,  "the  world  knoweth  us  not,  because  it  knew 
jjjiim  not."  (1  John  iii.  1.)'  If  we  are  conscious 
hat  the  world  loveth  us,  and  that  we  love  the 
I'orld,  how  much  reason  is  there  to  fear  that  we 
lave  not  yet  experienced  that  great  and  all-im- 
ortant  change,  whereby  they  who  were  "  by  na- 
ire  the  children  of  wrath,"  (Eph.  ii.  3,  13,)  are 
;iUei|rought  nigh  through  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  made 
ariakers  of  the  adoption.  They  who  are  thus 
dopted  into  the  Lord's  family,  who  are  sealed 
nth  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  and  made  heirs 
f  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  have  their 
esins,  their  hopes  and  their  affections  sot  upon 
eavenly  things,  and  are  no  longer  conformed  to 
|iis  world.  (Rom.  viii.  17.)  Strangers  and  pil- 
rims  upon  earth,  their  citizenship  is  in  heaven. 
Vhilst  enjoying  with  a  purer  relish  his  outward 
ltd  lifts,  they  are  taught  of  God  to  keep  within  the 
mitations  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  in  their  use  even  ol 
lese  things,  and  are  constrained  by  the  dictates 
f  their  renewed  nature  to  renounce  the  vanities, 
nd  the  pleasures  of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness, 
ut  the  time,  the  energies  and  the  substance  which 
re  withheld  j'rom  these  pursuits  will  not  be  spent 
)on  themselves.  Other  and  far  worthier  objects 
iiil  open  before  them,  affording  abundant  scope 
t  the  right  exercise  of  every  talent  with  which 
«y  have  been  entrusted. 
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Beloved  younger  Friends,  you  whose  hearts  the 
Lord  halh  touched,  and  who  are  almost  persuaded 
to  be  his  disciples,  Oh  that  you  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  make  the  full  surrender  of  all  that  you 
have,  and  of  all  that  you  are,  to  the  service  of 
Him  who  hath  loved  you.  It  is  not  for  the  ser- 
vant  to  choose  his  work  ;  and  we  would  be  far 
from  inducing  any  to  do  that  which  is  not  re- 
quired at  their  hands  ;  the  work  of  the  Lord  must 
ever  be  deeply  humbling  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it;  and  He  alone  can  prepare  them  for  it, 
through  a  course  of  self-denial  and  discipline  in 
ihe  school  of  Christ.  But  our  faith  is  strong  that 
if  the  young  men  amongst  us  were  true  in  their 
allegiance  to  their  Lord,  and  faithful  to  the  guid- 
ance of  that  S\nril  who  divideth  to  every  man 
severally  as  He  will,  (1  Cor.  xii.  11,)  they  would 
all  find  some  place  of  usefulness  allotted  to  them 
in  the  Lord's  household,  and  not  a  few  amongsi 
them  would,  as  in  primitive  times,  be  qualified, 
according  to  their  respective  gifts,  to  call  sinners 
to  repentance,  to  proclaim  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ,  and  to  edify  the  body  in  love.  And 
though  partakers  of  the  afflictions  of  the  gospel, 
they  would  at  times  be  permitted  humbly  to  re- 
joice, that  they  have  a  portion  in  Christ  better 
than  all  earthly  riches  or  honour. 

Our  hearts  are  also  drawn  forth  in  tender  soli- 
citude for  those  who  have  reached  the  meridian 
of  lil'e,  and  who,  though  at  times  sensible  of  love 
to  their  Lord,  may  be  conscious  that  they  have 
not  given  themselves  up  to  his.  service.  Upon 
some  of  you  the  sun  is  ready  to  decline,  and  you 
have  not  yet  begun,  in  good  earnest,  to  labour  in 
his  harvest-field.  The  present  liouronly  is  yours; 
the  night  cometh,  wherein  no  man  can  work. 
May  you  delay  no  longer  to  give  yourselves 
wholly  unto  Him.  Be  faithful,  be  diligent;  that 
you  also  may  have  your  part  in  His  blessed 
work,  and,  through  his  unmerited  mercy,  receive 
every  man  "  the  heavenly  penny  from  the  Lord 
oflile." 

And  for  you,  dear  Friends,  who  are  parents, 
whether  in  earlier  or  maturer  years,  strong  are 
our  desires  that  you  may  be  fully  alive  not  only 
to  the  privileges,  but  also  to  the  sacred  responsi- 
bilities of  your  station.  Whilst  training  your  be- 
loved offspring  in  right  habits,  and  providing  for 
their  instruction  in  things  "  civil  and  useful  in  the 
creation,"  may  you  ever  keep  in  remembrance,  that 
upon  you,  primarily,  devolves  the  solemn  duty  ol 
educating  them  for  eternity.  May  you,  even 
Irom  their  very  tender  years,  seek  to  be  enabled 
to  bring  them  unto  Jesus,  that  He  may  bless 
them ;  and  may  you,  in  the  ability  which  He 
giveth,  train  them  up  not  only  in  the  nurture,  but 
also  in  the  admonition  of  the  Lord.  There  is  an 
authority  given  you  to  be  exercised  for  the  good 
of  your  children,  which  it  would  be  treachery  to 
their  best  interests  to  surrender.  It  is  an  autho- 
rity confided  to  you,  as  their  appointed  guardians 
on  behalt  of  the  Lord,  for  their  discipline  and 
protection  ;  and  whilst  it  is  exercised  in  love,  it 
will  be  so  far  from  diminishing,  that  it  will  tend 
to  promote  their  love  for  you,  as  well  as  their 
honour, — that  filial  honour  to  which,  under  the 
gospel,  as  under  the  law,  a  promise  is  annexed. 
(Eph.  vi.  2.) 


In  entering  at  this  time  into  the  state  of  our 
Society,  with  a  lively  concern  for  its  religious 
welfare,  we  have  been  impressed  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  great  duty  of 
prayer.  Far  indeed  be  it  from  us  to  desire  that 
any  of  our  members  should  approach  the  Lord 
with  the  tongue  and  with  the  lip,  whilst  the  heart 
is  far  from  Him;  but  under  the  solemn  convic- 
tion that  whatever  be  our  cir^mstances  in  life  or 
our  position  in  the  church,  prayer  is,  in  the  Di- 
vine appointment,  essential  to  our  spiritual  health, 
we  would  earnestly  press  upon  all  to  seek  oppor- 
tunities  in  the  course  of  each  day  for  private  re- 
tirement and  wailing  upon  the  Lord  ;  and  tenderly 
to  cherish  those  precious,  but  often  gentle  and 
easily  resisted  motions  of  the  Lord's  Spirit,  which 
would  contrite  and  humble  our  hearts,  and  draw 
them  forth  in  fervent  petitions  for  that  spiritual 
food  which  can  alone  supply  our  daily,  our  con- 
tinual need.  May  none  amongst  us  be  hving  in  a 
slate  of  unconcern,  insensible  to  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God  upon  all  that  is  unholy;  their 
sins,  unrepented  of  and  unforgiven,  still  resting  on 
their  souls  :  rather  let  them  be  encouraged  to 
come  in  deep  humiliation  to  the  mercy-seat,  there 
to  plead  for  pardon  and  plenteous  redemption,  in 
the  all-availing  name  of  our  crucified  Redeemer. 
And  how  precious  for  us  all  is  the  assurance 
"  that  we  have  a  great  High  Priest,  that  is  passed 
into  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  ;"  one 
who  is  touched  with  the  feelingofour  infirmities; 
and  in  whose  holy  name  we  are  invited  to  "  come 
boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  ob- 
tain mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need."  (Heb.  iv.  14-16.)  But  when  we  have 
asked  for  this  grace.  Oh  I  that  we  may  be  truly 
willing,  in  all  humility,  to  wait  for  it,  and  to  ac- 
cept those  manifestations  of  the  Lord's  light,  love 
and  power  to  our  souls,  whereby  He  vvouid,  in  the 
riches  of  his  wisdom,  graciously  fulfil  our  peti- 
tions, and  enable  us  to  follow  Him  faithfully  in 
that  path  of  self-denial  and  practical  godliness 
which  He  would  open  before  us. 

Amongst  those  gratifications  of  sense  from 
which  the  members  of  our  religious  Society,  by 
common  consent,  growing  out  of  what,  we  believe' 
to  be  a  root  of  Chnsiiao  principle,  have,-  with 
much  unanimity,  lelt  themselves  restrained,  are 
the  study  and  practice  of  music.  That  which  is 
of  the  character  ordinarily  designated  as  sacred 
music  not  unfrequenily  stimulates  expressions  and 
feelings  which  are  lar  from  being  the  genuine 
breathings  of  a  renewed  heart,  and  tends  to  delude 
the  mind  by  producing  an  excitement  often  un- 
happily  mistaken  for  devotion,  and  to  withdraw 
the  soul  from  that  quiet,  humble  and  retired 
frame,  in  which  prayer  and  praise  may  be  truly 
offered  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding 
also.  And  as  to  those  musical  exhibitions  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  combine  religion 
with  a  certain  amount  of  amusement,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  a  truly  Christian  mind  can  allow 
itself  to  sanction  the  profanation  of  the  sacred 
name  by  the  attendance  of  such  performances; 
where  the  most  awlul  events  recorded  in  Holy 
Scripture  are  made  the  subject  of  prolessed  enter- 
tainment to  an  indiscriminate  assembly,  many  of 
whom  make  no  pretensions  to  religion.  That 
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music,  on  the  other  hnnd,  which  does  not  in  any 
degree  partake  of  the  character  usually  designated 
as  sacred  has,  we  fear,  in  innumerable  instances, 
allured  the  feet  of  the  ycung,  to  the  lightness,  the 
gaiety,  and  even  the  dissipation  of  the  world,  and 
thus  proved  among  the  many  snares  against 
which  we  are  enjoined  fervently  to  pray,  "  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation."  The  Christian  cannot 
surely  devote  hours  and  days  to  pursuits  of  this 
description,  without  being  in  danger  of  unfaithful- 
ness in  his  stewardship  of  that  time  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  "  redeem;"  and  of  impairing  that 
tenderness  of  conscience,  and  that  filial  lear  of 
offending  God,  which  are  among  the  most  precious 
evidences  of  the  work  of  grace  in  the  heart.  (Eph. 
V.  16.) 

We  have  received,  in  usual  course,  an  epistle 
from  our  Friends  in  Ireland,  and  one  from  each 
of  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  North  America.  It  is 
very  satisfactory  to^us  to  be  thus  reminded  of  the 
love  and  interest  of  our  distant  brethren  ;  and 
warm  are  our  desires  that  the  members  of  our 
Society,  everwhere,  being  builded  together  by  the 
One  Spirit  upon  the  One  Foundation,  Christ  Jesus, 
may  be  more  and  more  closely  united  in  Him. 

Reports  have  been  furnished  to  this  meeting 
from  the  several  meetings  of  Friends  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  of  the  distraints  upon  our 
members  in  support  of  our  ancient  Christian  testi- 
mony against  all  ecclesiastical  demands.  We 
have  directed  a  digested  statement  of  the  particu- 
lars oi  these  distraints  to  be  printed  and  circulated 
tor  the  information  of  our  members  and  others. 
This  testimony  to  the  freedom  and  spirituality  ol 
gospel  ministry,  and  against  the  usurpations  of 
human  power  and  wisdom  in  the  things  of  God, 
is  still  dear  to  us,  as  to  our  forefathers  in  the 
Truth.  We  desire  affectionately  to  encourage  all 
our  members  to  its  continued  faithful  support,  in 
the  meekness  of  wisdom;  and  we  would  tenderly 
entreat  them  to  be  upon  their  watch  against  that 
spirit  which  would  lead  any  of  them  away  from 
its  I'ull  and  consistent  maintenance. 

Our  minds  have  been,  at  this  time,  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  awful  consideration  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years  of  comparative  tranquil- 
lity, the  nations  of  Europe  are  again  plunging  into 
the  horrors  of  war.    Our  attention  has  been  called 
to  numerous  passages  of  sound  Christian  doctrine 
and  excellent  practical  counsel,  on  this  subject, 
contained  in  our  printed  '  Rules  of  Discipline  and 
Advices,'  as  well  as  to  the  '  Testimony  against  all 
Wars  and  Fightings,'  issued  by  this  meeting  a 
few  years  ago;  and  we  commend  them  to  the 
serious  perusal  of  our  members.    Whilst  not  in- 
sensible of  the  solemn  re^ponsibtlity  of  the  profes- 
sion which  we  are  making  herein  before  men,  we 
feel  bound  explicitly  to  avow  our  coniinued  un- 
shaken persuasion  that  all  war  is  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  plain  precepts  of  our  Divine  Lord 
and  Lawgiver,  and  wiih  the  whole  spirit  and  tenor 
of  his  gospel  ;  and  that  no  plea  of  necessity  or  ol 
policy,  however  urgent  or  peculiar,  can  avail  to 
release  either  individuals  or  nations,  from  the 
paramount  allegiance  which  they  owe  unto  Him 
•who  hath  said,  "  Love  your  enemies."  (Matt.  v. 
44.)    To  carry  out  such  a  profession  consistently 
is  indeed  a  high  attainment,  but  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  every  Christian.  May  this  testimony  never 
be  advocated  by  us  in  ihe  spirit  of  political  zeal, 
or  o(  mere  worldly  expediency.    Let  us  honestly 
examine  our  own  hearts,  whether  we  are  ourselves, 
so  brought  under  the  holy  government  ol  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  as  to  be  w  illing  to  suffer  wrong 
and  take  it  patiently,  and  even,  if  required,  to 
sacrihce  our  all  for  the  sake  of  Mim  and  of  his 
precious  cause.    In  this  frame  of  mind  wc  shall 
be  kept  in  watchfulness  and  humility,  and  be  best 


preserved  from  any  participation  in  that  excite- 
ment, and  that  tendency  to  exasperation  against 
those  who  may  be  called  our  enemies,'.which  are 
among  the  many  fruits  of  bitterness  fostered  by 
war.  Love  to  al  I  mankind,  that  love  which  would 
do  them  good,  and  in  nowise  injure  them,  is  one 
of  the  blessed  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  al- 
lowed to  exercise  its  rightful  dominion  in  the 
heart. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  we  would  en- 
treat our  Friends  everywhere  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  entering  into  any  engagements  in  business, 
which  would  be  likely  to  involve  them  in  transac- 
tions connected  more  or  less  directly  with  the 
maintenance  of  war  or  of  a  military  establish- 
ment. We  would  also  offer  a  word  of  caution 
(though  we  trust  there  are  but  few  for  whom  it  is 
needful)  that  none  of  you,  whilst  professing  the 
principles  of  peace,  allow  yourselves  to  be  present 
on  any  of  ihose  occasions  of  military  or  naval  dis- 
play, which  are  calculated  to  kindle  a  manial 
spirit  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  favoured 
land.  And  greatly  do  we  desire  that,  through  the 
help  of  the  Lord,  our  Society  may  be  enabled 
steadily  and  faithfully  to  maintain  this  precious 
testimony  with  clean  hands,  and  wiih  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  men. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  would  express  our 
reverent  thankfulness  for  the  help  and  comfort 
afforded  us  throughout  this  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
our  renewed  sense  of  the  blessedness  of  true  gos- 
pel fellowship.  (Eph.  iv.  25.)  If  we  are  members 
of  Christ,  we  are  also  members  one  of  another. 
Let  us  therefore  seek  to  be  so  kept  in  watchful- 
ness and  humility,  that  nothing  may  interrupt 
this  living  membership  in  the  living  body, 
or  impair  the  outward  bond  of  harmony  and 
Christian  order  amongst  us.  Let  us  be  subject 
one  to  another,  and  each  to  the  body  in  love. 
(Col.  ii.  7.)  Thus  vigilant,  humble  and  depend- 
ent, rooted  and  built  up  in  Christ,  and  growing  up 
into  Him  in  all  things  who  is  the  Head,  our  joy 
and  peace  would  abound;  and  walking  in  the 
light  as  God  is  in  the  light,  we  should  be  more 
and  more  knit  together  in  the  heartfelt  experience 
of  that  unutterably  precious  word,  "  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 
(Eph.  iv.  15;  1  John  i.  7.) 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  by 
Joseph  Thorp, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 

A  Hale  Old  Tree. — Capl.  Solomon  Marsh,  of 
Litchfield,  had  on  his  premises  an  apple-tree, 
which  measures  14  feet  around  the  trunk,  and 
yielded  the  past  season  20  bushels  of  good  fruit. 
Previous  to  1835  it  yielded  about  one  hundred 
bushels  per  year  1  The  tree  was  brought  from 
[Jartford  by  the  first  settlers  of  Litchfield,  and  has 
borne  delicious  fruit  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ! 
So  says  the  Litchfield  Republican. 

Slavery  171  Virginia. — The  emcute  at  Wheel- 
ing, Va.,  caused  by  the  opposition  of  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  local  papers  to  the  Nebraska  Kanzas 
bill  of  Mr.  Douglas,  has  called  forih  from  the 
WelKsburg,  Va.,  Herald,  an  article  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  Virginia,  w  hich  excites  some  atten- 
tion. The  Herald  says. that  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
interest  of  the  entire  State,  and  particularly  ol' the 
western  portion  of  it,  to  get  rid  of  slavery  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  safety  to  the  Slate  and 
justice  to  the  masters,  and  that  the  way  to  bring 
it  about  is  for  the  influential  editors  of  Wheeling 
to  grapple  the  question  manfully,  and  strengthen 
the  ])ublic  opinion  of  the  U'eslcrn  majority  in 
favour  of  gradual  emancipation.  While  the  papers 
of  Western  Virginia  are  speaking  thus,  we  find 


the  papers  of  Eastern  Virginia  denouncing,  wit 
unusual  violence  and  coarseness,  the  whole  Nor 
thern  people  for  what  is  styled  the  fanaticism  witl 
which  they  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  Missour 
compromise. 
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For  "Tlie  Friend." 

THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST. 
The  importance  of  this  irrevokable  doctrine 
Christ  induces  me  to  revive  his  expression  on  th 
subject,  "  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross  an 
come  after  me,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple."  Th 
further  I  pursue  this  doctrine,  the  more  fully  I  ar 
persuaded,  that  the  safety  of  the  members  of  ou 
Religious  Society  depends  upon  our  humbly  abic 
ing  under  the  restraining  influence  of  the  cross 
Christ,  and  that  it  is  altogether  vain  and  futile  fo 
Friends  of  this  country  or  any  other,  to  look  foi 
or  even  expect  a  revival  in  the  life  and  power 
Truth,  through  any  other  way  than  an  humbl 
submission  to  the  cross  of  our  Lord  and  Saviou 
Jesus  Christ,  keeping  the  spiritual  ear  open 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches  ;  and 
willingness  on  our  part,  through  holy  help,  to  obey 
then  I  believe,  in  this  and  other  countries,  th 
Society  of  Friends  would  arise  in  newness  of  lil 
and  shaking  themselves  from  the  dust  of 
earth,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  b 
strengthened  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  Go< 
and  through  his  eternal  power  quench  all  the  fier 
darts  of  Satan,  and  stop  the  mouths  of  gainsayers 
letting  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Chri 
shine  in  its  brightness,  bringing  forth  under 
influence  of  heavenly  love  the  peaceful  fruits 
righteousness  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  then 
might  be  said  of  us  in  the  language  of  Scriptun 
"  Happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lort 
yea,  happy  is  that  people  who  are  in  such  a  case 
Penn  goes  on  and  says  :  "  It  is  not  performin 
duties  of  religion,  but  the  rise  of  the  performanc 
that  God  looks  at.  Men  may,  and  some  do,  croi 
their  own  wills  in  their  own  wills;  voluntar 
omission  or  commission.  '  Who  has  requir 
this  at  your  hands?'  said  the  Lord  of  old  to  tl 
Jews  when  they  seemed  industrious  to  have  serv 
him  ;  but  it  was  in  a  way  of  their  own  contriviri 
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or  inventmg,  and  in  their  own  time  and  wil 
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with  the  soul  truly  touched  and  prepared  by 
divine  power  of  God  ;  but  bodily  worship  onl 
which  the  apostle  tells  us,  profiteth  little,  N 
keeping  to  the  manner  of  taking  up  the  cro 
in  worship,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  has  been 
great  cause  of  the  troublesome  superstition  th 
is  yet  in  the  world.  For  men  have  no  mo 
brought  their  worship  to  the  test  than  their  sin 
nay,  less;  for  they  have  ignorantly  thought  t 
one  a  sort  of  excuse  for  the  other  ;  and  not  th 
their  religious  performances  should  need  a  cro 
or  an  apology.  True  worship  can  only  con 
from  an  heart  prepared  by  the  Lord.  This  pr 
paraiion  is  by  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit;  I 
which,  if  God's  children  are  led  in  the  gener 
course  of  their  lives,  as  Paul  teaches,  much  mo 
in  their  worship  to  their  Creator  and  Redeems 
And  whatever  prayer  be  made,  or  doctrine 
uttered,  and  not  from  the  preparation  of  the  Ho 
Spirit,  it  is  not  acceptable  witli  God.  Nor  can 
be  the  true  evangelical  worship,  which  is  in  spi  i| 
and  truth  ;  that  is,  by  the  preparation  and  aid 
the  Spirit.  For  what  is  a  heap  of  the  most  path 
tical  words  to  God  Almighty  ;  or  the  dedicati( 
of  any  place  or  time  to  him  '!  He  is  a  Spirit, 
whom  words,  places  and  times,  strictly  onsidc 
ed,  are  improper  or  inadequate.  Though  th 
be  the  instruments  of  public  worship,  they  aft 
but  bodily  and  visible,  and  cannot  carry  our 
quests  any  further,  much  less  recommend  tht 
to  the  invisible  God.    They  are  for  the  sake 
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iiwil  ihe  congregation.    It  is  the  language  of  the  soul 
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Grod  hears  ;  nor  can  that  speak,  but  by  the  Spirit  ; 


)r  groan  aright  to  Almighty  God  without  the 
sso«|jssistance  of  it.    The  soul  of  man,  however  lively 
n  other  things,  is  dead  to  God,  until  he  breathe 
he  Spirit  o(  life  into  it;  it  cannot  live  to  him, 
Tiuch  less  worship  him,  without  it.     Thus  God 
3y  Ezekiel  tells  us  in  a  vision,  of  the  restoration 
mso  bf  mankind  in  the  person  of  Israel,  an  usual  way 
llpf  speaking  among  the  prophets,  and  as  often 
hnistaken,  'I  will  open  your  graves  and  put  my 
Spirit  n  you,  and  ye  shall  live.'    So,  though 
hrist  taught  his  disciples  to  pray,  they  were  in 
ofoi  some  sort  disciples  before  he  taught  them  ;  not 
ivorldly  men,  whose  prayers  are  an  abomination 
o  God.    And  his  teaching  them,  is  not  an  argu- 
ilefojment  that  every  one  must  say  that  prayer,  wlie- 
kloither  he  say  it  with  the  same  heart,  and  under  the 
wifeame  qualifications   as  his  poor  disciples  and 
il' followers  did,  or  not,  as  is  now  loo  superstiliously 
i»iui  ind  presumptuously  practised.    But  rather  that 
IS  they  then,  so  we  now,  are  not  to  pray,  our 
)wn  prayers,  but  his  ;  that  is,  such  as  he  enables 
js  to  make  as  he  enabled  them  then.    If  we  are 
lot  to  take  thought  what  we  shall  say  when  we 
«fi  :ome  before  worldly  princes  because  it  shall  then 
)1  ll  )e  given  us  ;  and  if  it  is  not  we  who  speak,  but 
sls,l  he  Spirit  of  our  heavenly  Father,  that  speaketh 
Gi«  n  us;  much  less  can  our  ability  be  needed,  or 
'Aa  jught  we  to  study  to  ourselves  forms  of  speech 
n  our  approaches  to  the  Great  Prince  of  princes, 
Kmg  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.    For  if  we  con- 
erlljiider  his  greatness,  we  ought  not  by  Christ's 
command;  or  our  relation  to  him,  as  children, 
ive  need  not:  he  will  help  us,  he  is  our  Father; 
that  is,  if  he  be  so  indeed.    Thus  not  only  ihe 
mouth  of  the  body,  but  of  the  soul  is  shut,  till 
God  opens  it ;  and  then  he  loves  to  hear  the  lan- 
miijifuage  of  it. 

'  The  body  ought  never  to  go  before  the  soul 
crosfin  prayer :  his  ear  is  open  to  such  requests,  and 
iiiiai  lis  Spirit  strongly  iniercedes  for  those  that  offer 
hem.    But  it  may  be  asked,  how  shall  this  pre- 
loll  jaration   be  obtained?     I  answer,    by  waiiing 
If  patiently,  yet  watchfully  and  intently  upon  God  : 
Lord,'  says  the  Psalmist,  '  thou  hast  heard  the 
mflesire  of  the  humble;  thou  wilt  prepare  their 
jylltieart;  thou  wilt  cause  thine  ear  to  hear:'  and 
says  Wisdom,  '  The  preparation  of  the  heart  in 
i\a-dn  is  from  the  Lord.'     Thou  must  not  think 
hy  own   thoughts,  nor  speak  thy  own  words, 
which  indeed  is  the  silence  of  the  holy  cross,  but 
llibe  sequestered  from  all  the  confused  imaginations 
iiioiihat  are  apt  to  throng  and  press  upon  the  mind  in 
r silt  hose  holy  retirements.    Think  not  to  overcome 
ll  he  Almighty  by  the  most  composed  matter  cast 
jltliflto  the  aptest  phrase:  no,  one  groan,  one  sigh 
croi  torn  a  wounded  soul,  an  heart  touched  with  true 
emorse,  a  sincere  and  godly  sorrow,  which  is 
he  work  of  God's  Spirit,  excels  and  prevails  with 
jod.    Wherefore,  stand  still  in  thy  mind,  wait  to 
eiiefi  eel.  something  divine,  to  prepare  and  dispose  thee 
iiioi  b  worship  God  truly  and  acceptably.  Thus 
laking  up  the  cross  and  shutting  the  doors  and 
ll/vindows  of  the  soul  against  every  thing  that 
H(ii  ,vould  interrupt  this  attendance  upon  Go9,  how 
)Ieasant  soever  the  object  be  in  itself,  or  however 
lawful  or  needful  at  another  season,  the  power  of 
he  Almighty  will  break  in,  his  Spirit  will  pre- 
ikiDare  the  heart,  that  it  may  offer  up  an  acceptable 
iaiio  iacrifice.    It  is  he  that  discovers  to  the  soul  its 
Vants  and  presses  them  upon  it;  and  when  it 
iries,  he  alone  can  supply  them.    Petitions  not 
pringing  from  such  a  sense  and  preparation,  are 
a|brmttl  and  fictitious  ;  they  are  not  true  :  lor  men 
jiiff  iray  in  their  own  blind  desires,  and  not  in  the 
fill  of  God  ;  and  his  ear  is  stopped  to  them.  But 
or  the  sighing  of  the  poor,  and  crying  of  the 


needy,  God  has  said  he  will  arise  ;  for  the  poor 
in  spirit,  the  needy  souls,  those  that  want  his 
assistance,  who  are  ready  to  be  overwhelmed, 
that  feel  their  need,  and  cry  aloud  for  a  deliverer ; 
who  have  none  on  earth  to  help,  '  none  in  heaven 
but  him,  nor  in  the  earth  in  comparison  of  him.' 
'  He  will  deliver  (said  David)  the  needy,  when  he 
cries,  and  the  poor,  and  him  that  has  no  helper.' 
'  He  shall  redeem  their  soul  from  deceit  and  vio- 
lence, and  precious  shall  their  blood  be  in  his 
sight.'  '  This  poor  man  cried,  and  the  Lord 
heard  him,  and  saved  him  out  of  all  his  troubles.' 
'The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about 
them  that  fear  him,  and  delivers  them.'  He  then 
invites  all  to  come  and  taste  how  good  the  Lord 
is.  Yea, '  He  will  bless  them  that  fear  the  Lord, 
both  small  and  great.'  " 
New  Jersey,  Seventh  mo.,  1854. 


THE  BRITISH  IIlRUNDlJiES. 

GiLBEET  White. 

The  Hotjse-Martin. — In  obedience  to  your 
injunctions  I  sit  down  to  give  you  some  account 
of  the  house-martin,  or  martlet ;  and,  if  my  mono- 
graphy  of  this  little  domestic  and  familiar  bird 
should  happen  to  meet  with  your  approbation,  1 
may  probably  soon  extend  my  inquiries  to  the 
rest  of  the  British  hirundines — the  swallow,  the 
swift,  and  the  bank-martin. 

A  few  house-martins  begin  to  appear  about  the 
sixteenth  of  April;  usually  some  few  days  later 
than  the  swallow.  For  some  time  after  they  ap- 
pear, the  hirundines  in  general  pay  no  attention 
to  the  business  of  nidification,  but  play  and  sport 
about,  either  to  recruit  from  the  fatigue  of  iheir 
journey,  if  they  migrate  at  all,  or  else  that  their 
blood  may  recover  its  true  tone  and  texture  after 
it  has  been  so  long  bcnunnbed  by  the  severities  of 
winter.  About  the  middle  of  May,  if  the  weather 
be  fine,  the  martin  begins  to  think  in  earnest  of 
providing  a  mansion  for  its  family.  The  crust  or 
shell  of  this  nest  seems  to  be  formed  of  such  dirt 
or  loam  as  comes  most  readily  to  hand,  and  is 
tempered  and  wrought  together  wiih  little  lists  ol 
broken  straws  to  render  it  tough  and  tenacious. 
As  this  bird  often  builds  against  a  perpendicular 
wall  without  any  [)rojecting  ledge  under,  it  re- 
quires its  utmost  efforts  to  get  the  first  foundation 
firmly  fixed,  so  that  it  may  safely  carry  the  super- 
structure. On  this  occasion  the  bird  not  only' 
clings  with  its  claws,  but  partly  supports  itself  by 
strongly  inclining  its  tail  against  the  wall,  making 
ihat  a  fulcrum;  and,  thus  steadied,  it  works  and 
plasters  the  materials  into  the  face  of  the  brick  or 
stone.  But  then,  that  this  work  may  not,  while 
it  is  soft  and  green,  pull  itself  down  by  its  own 
weight,  the  provident  architect  has  prudence  and 
Ibrbearance  enough  not  to  advance  her  work  too 
fast ;  but  by  building  only  in  the  morning,  and  by 
dedicating  the  rest  of  the  day  to  food  and  amuse- 
ment, gives  it  sufficient  time  to  dry  and  harden. 
About  half  an  inch  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  layer 
Ibr  a  day.  Thus  careful  workmen  when  they 
build  mud-walls  (informed  at  first  perhaps  by  this 
little  bird)  raise  but  a  moderate  layer  at  a  time, 
and  then  desist  lest  the  work  should  become  top- 
heavy,  and  so  be  ruined  by  its  own  weight.  By 
this  method  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days  is  formed 
an  hemispheric  nest  with  a  small  aperture  towards 
the  top,  strong,  compact,  and  warm  ;  and  perfectly 
fitted  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed. But  then  nothmg  is  more  common  than  for 
the  house-sparrow,  as  soon  as  the  shell  is  finished, 
to  seize  on  it  as  its  own,  to  eject  the  owner,  and  to 
line  it  after  its  own  manner. 

After  so  much  labour  is  bestowed  in  erecting  a 
mansion,  as  nature  seldom  works  in  vain,  martins 


will  breed  on  for  several  years  together  in  the 
same  nest,  where  it  happens  to  be  well  sheltered 
and  secure  from  the  injuries  of  weather.  The 
shell  or  crust  of  the  nest  is  a  sort  of  rustic  work 
full  of  nobs  and  protuberances  on  the  outside  : 
nor  is  the  inside  of  those  that  I  have  examined 
smoothed  with  any  exactness  at  all ;  but  is  ren- 
dered soft  and  warm,  and  fit  for  incubation,  by  a 
lining  of  small  straws,  grasses,  and  feathers;  and 
sometimes  by  a  bed  of  moss  interwoven  with 
wool. 

As  the  young  of  small  birds  presently  arrive  at 
their  full  growth,  they  soon  become  impatient  of 
confinement,  and  sit  all  day  wiih  their  heads  out 
at  the  orifice,  where  the  dams,  by  clinging  to  the 
nest,  supply  them  with  food  from  morning  till 
night.  For  a  time  the  young  are  fed  on  the  wing 
by  their  parents;  but  the  feat  is  done  by  so  quick 
and  almost  imperceptible  a  sleight,  that  a  person 
must  have  attended  very  exactly  to  their  motions, 
bei"ore  he  would  be  able  to  perceive  it.  As  soon 
as  the  young  are  able  to  shil't  for  themselves,  the 
dams  immediately  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a  second  brood  ;  while  the  first  flight, 
shaken  off  and  rejected  by  their  nurses,  congre- 
gate in  great  flocks,  and  are  the  birds  that  are 
seen  clustering  and  hovering  over  on  sunny  morn- 
ings and  evenings  round  towers  and  steeples,  and 
on  the  roofs  of  churches  and  houses.  These  con- 
gregatings  usually  begin  to  take  place  about  the 
first  week  in  August ;  and  therefore  we  may  con- 
clude that  by  that  time  the  first  flight  is  pretty  well 
over.  The  young  of  this  species  do  not  quit  their 
abodes  all  together;  but  the  more  forward  birds 
get  abroad  some  days  before  the  rest.  These, 
approaching  the  eaves  of  buildings  and  playing 
about  before  them,  make  people  think  that  several 
old  ones  attend  one  nest.  They  are  often  capri- 
cious in  fixing  on  a  nesting-place,  beginning  many 
edifices  and  leaving  them  unfinished  ;  but,  when 
once  a  nest  is  completed  in  a  sheltered  place,  it 
serves  for  several  seasons.  Those  which  breed 
in  a  ready-finished  house  get  the  start,  in  hatch- 
ing, of  those  that  build  new,  by  ten  days  or  a 
Ibrtnight.  These  industrious  artificers  are  at 
their  labours  in  the  long  days  before  four  in  the 
morning :  when  they  fix  their  materials  they 
plasier  them  on  with  their  chins,  moving  their 
heads  with  a  quick  vibratory  motion.  They  dip 
and  wash  as  they  fly  sometimes  in  very  hot  weather, 
but  not  so  frequently  as  swallows.  It  has  been 
observed  that  martins  usually  build  to  a  north-east 
or  north-west  aspect,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  may 
not  crack  and  destroy  their  nests:  but  instances 
are  also  remembered  where  they  breed  for  many 
years  in  vast  abundance  in  a  hot  stifled  inn-yard, 
against  a  wall  facing  to  the  south. 

Martins  are  by  tar  the  least  agile  of  the  four 
species ;  their  wings  and  tails  are  short,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  capable  of  such  surprising 
turns  and  quick  and  glancing  evolutions  as  the 
swallow.  Accordingly  they  make  use  of  a  placid 
easy  motion  in  a  middle  region  of  the  air,  seldom 
mounting  to  any  great  height,  and  never  sweep- 
ing long  together  over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
or  water.  They  do  not  wander  far  for  food,  but 
affect  sheltered  districts,  over  some  lake,  or  under 
some  hanging  wood,  or  in  some  hollow  vale,  espe- 
cially in.  windy  weather,  They'breed  the  latest 
of  all  the  swallow  kind:  in  1772  they  had  nest- 
lings on  to  October  the  twenty-first,  and  are  never 
without  unfledged  young  as  late  as  Michaelmas. 

As  the  summer  declines  the  congregating  flocks 
increase  in  numbers  daily  by  the  constant  acces- 
sion of  the  second  broods,  till  at  last  they  swarm 
in  myriads  upon  myriads  round  the  villages  on 
the  Thames,  darkening  the  face  of  the  sky  as  they 
frequent  the  aits  of  that  river,  where  they  roost. 
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They  reiire,  the  bulk  of  them,  I  mean,  in  vast 
flocks  together  about  the  beginning  of  October : 
but  have  appeared  of  late  years  in  a  considerable 
flight  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  one  day  or  two, 
as  late  as  November  the  third  and  sixth,  after 
they  were  supposed  to  have  been  gone  for  more 
than  a  fortnight.  They  therefore  withdrew  with 
us  the  latest  of  any  species.  Unless  these  birds 
are  very  short-lived  indeed,  or  unless  they  do  not 
return  to  the  district  where  they  are  bred,  they 
must  undergo  vast  devastations  somehow,  and 
somewhere;  for  the  birds  that  return  yearly  bear 
no  nianner  of  proportion  to  the  birds  that  reiire. 

The  Chimney-Swallow. — The  house-swal- 
low, or  chimney-swallow,  is,  undoubiedly,  the 
first  comer  of  all  the  British  hirundines,  and  ap- 
pears in  general  on  or  about  the  thirteenth  ol 
Apiil,  as  I  have  remarked  from  many  years'  ob- 
servation. Not  but  now  and  then  a  straggler  is 
seen  much  earlier  :  and,  in  particular,  when  I  was 
a  boy  I  observed  a  swallow  for  a  whole  day  toge- 
ther, on  a  sunny,  warm  Shrove  Tuesday  ;  which 
day  could  not  fall  out  later  than  the  middle  of 
March,  and  often  happened  early  in  February. 

It  was  worth  remarking  that  these  birds  are 
seen  first  about  lakes  and  mill-ponds  ;  and  it  is 
also  very  particular,  that  if  these  early  visitors 
happen  to  find  frost  and  snow,  as  was  the  case  ol 
the  two  dreadful  springs  of  1770  and  1771,  they 
immediately  vviihdraw  for  a  time — a  circumstance 
this,  much  more  in  favour  of  iiiding  than  migra- 
tion;  since  it  is  much  more  probable  that  u  bird 
should  retire  to  ils  hjbernaculum  just  at  hand, 
than  return  for  a  week  or  two  only  to  warmer 
laliuides. 

The  swallow,  though  called  the  chimney-swal- 
low, by  no  means  builds  altoii,ether  in  chimneys, 
but  often  within  barns  and  out-houses  against  the 
raliers,  and  so  she  did  in  Virgil's  time. 
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Garrula  quiim  tignis  nidos  suspeiidat  hirundo." 

In  Sweden  she  builds  in  barns,  and  is  called 
ladu  swala,  the  barn  swallow.  Besides,  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  there  are  no  chimneys 
to  houses,  except  they  -aTe  Etiglish-built  ;  in  these 
countries  she  constructs  her  nest  in  porches,  and 
gateways,  and  galleries,  and  open  halls. 

I'J'u  be  coiitiiinL'H.j 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  otiier  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Aleeting  of  Pbiladelpliia. 

B06ER  GILL. 

(Concluded  from  page  381.) 

At  a  meeting  on  Long  Island,  about  tho  first  of 
Seventh  month,  1699,  Roger  Gill  was  led  to  treat 
on  the  Resurreclion,  and  to  expose  the  unscrip- 
tural  views  of  those  who  so  held  ihe  resurrection 
of  the  body,  as  to  make  '  flesh  and  blood'  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  said,  that  he  had 
once  believed,  tliat  if  the  body  of  a  man  were 
burnt  lo  njhes,  and  those  ashes  silted  through  a 
sieve  over  all  the  earth,  sea  and  air,  yet,  at  the 
last  day,  the  same  dust  should  come  together 
again,  and  ihe  same  body  'should  then  arise;' 
adding,  '  I  now  believe  otherwise.'  Quoting  the 
words  of  tlio  nposlle  to  the  caplious  inquner  in 
his  day,  "  Thou  fool,  thou  sovvtst  not  that  body 
that  shall  be,  but  bare  grain." 

After  mei'ting,  a  man  came  to  see  Roger,  and 
expressed  his  ohjeciions  to  the  views  he  had 
preached,  saying,  "  1  believe  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  very  same  body  ;  for,  the  apostle  sailh,  '  it 
is  sown  a  natural  body  ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 


body,'  &c."  Roger  adduced  some  convincing 
arguments,  but  the  man  continuing  to  cavil,  Tho- 
mas Story  called  for  a  Bible.  He  then  read  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  'That  which  thou  sowest, 
thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but  bare 
grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat  or  of  some  other 
grain  ;  but  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased 
him,  and  to  every  seed  his  own  body.'  He  then 
addressing  those  around,  said,  'Therefore  the 
same  body  doth  not  arise  ;  but  as  the  grain  of 
wheat  dies  to  its  present  form  of  being,  by  send- 
ing forth  a  blade,  being  no  oiher  than  the  one 
grain  expanded,  and  that  blade  a  stalk,  and  often 
many  ;  and  that  stalk,  or  stalks,  an  ear,  or  many, 
with  other  grains,  but  not  the  same  individual 
grain,  of  the  same  nature,  shape  and  kind  ;  so 
argues  the  apostle  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  that  that  which  is  sown  ariseth  no  more, 
but  God  gives  it  a  body  as  it  pleaseth  him  ;  though 
no  comparison  will  hold  in  every  circumstance.' 

Roger  Gill  now  heard  that  a  pestilential  fever 
had  broken  out  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  many 
were  dying  there,  Friends  as  well  as  others.  His 
heart  yearned  to  be  amongst  the  sufi^erers,  and 
until  his  way  was  made  clear  to  go  to  them,  he 
had  liitle  rest  in  his  spirit.  At  a  meeting  near 
New  York,  he  lelt  himself  bound  in  his  testimony 
to  declare  the  state  of  things  in  Philadelphia, 
showing  that  divers  good  Friends  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  sickness  ihen  raging  there.  From 
I  his  awful  circumslance,  he  gave  a  solemn  warn- 
ing to  those  assembled,  '  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  Lord,  if  peradventure  the  stroke  of  his  hand 
might  reach'  to  them. 

Samuel  Jennings  followed  him  in  tesiimony,  and 
referring  to  what  had  been  said,  he  showed  them, 
'  that  it  was  no  new  or  strange  thing  for  the  peo- 
ple of  God  to  suffer  in  common  calamities,  but  the 
love  and  favour  of  God  being  assured  to  them, 
whether  life  or  death  ensued,  as  it  might  best 
please  the  Lord,  there  was  no  occasion  ol'fear,  or 
to  be  dismayed  at  such  things,  especially  to  those 
who  were  prepared,  as  the  apostle  when  he  said, 
"For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain 
And  since  a  translation  through  death  to  life  is 
the  exceeding  great  gain  of  the  saints,  we  have  no 
ground  to  repine  at  the  loss  of  their  society  here, 
though  most  grateful,  but  rather  paiienll}'  and 
diligently  wait  upon  the  Lord  till  it  may  become 
our  lot.' 

Roger  Gill  felt  his  religious  concern  for  Friends 
about  New  York  abate,  but  he  said,  '  if  he  had 
wings,  he  could  fly  to  Philadelphia  to  the  distressed 
Friends.'  After  finishing  the  meetings  previously 
laid  out,  he  and  companion  came  to  Burlington, 
Seventh  month  9th,  and  the  next  morning  Roger 
rode  into  Philadelphia,  getting  there  before  the 
morning  meeting  was  over.  Alter  hearing  of  the 
distemper,  he  had  had  noease  in  spirit  until  lie  came 
to  the  city,  and  now  he  entered  upon  the  service 
of  visiting  tlie  sick  and  dying,  and  warning  and 
comlorting  the  living. 

On  the  15th,  Thomas  Story  came  to  the  city, 
who  found  Roger  well,  but  he  says,  "  Many 
Friends  on  their  sick  and  dying  pillows;  and  yet 
ihe  settled  presence  of  the  Lord  was  with  them  at 
that  time  :  such  is  the  goodness  ol  God  to  his  own 
|)eople,  that  in  their  bodily  or  any  other  affliclions, 
lii.s  holy  presence  greatly  abali  s  the  exercises  of 
nature  by  its  divine  consolation.  O  the  love  tliat 
(lowed  in  my  soul  to  several  in  the  times  of  my 
visils  lo  them  !  in  which  I  w  as  lifted  over  all  (ear 
of  the  contagion,  and  yet  not  without  an  awlul  re- 
gard toward  the  Lord  therein." 

Roger,  in  one  public  meeting,  told  them  that 
when  one  hundred  miles  from  them,  his  love  in  the 
Lord  was  so  great,  that  had  he  wings,  he  would 
have  flown  to  them.    In  another  meeting,  during 
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the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  he  was  brougl 
on  his  knees  in  fervent  and  devout  intercei 
sion  with  the  Lord,  to  stay  his  hand,  adding  if  h 
would  please  to  accept  his  life  for  a  sacrifice,  t 
did  freely  offer  it  up  for  the  people. 

His  offer  seemed  accepted.  The  general  sicl 
ness  abated,  and  he  was  soon  taken  down  wil 
the  disease,  afier  which  time  very  few  died.  As  1 
lay  in  great  pain  and  affliction  of  body,  he  r 
membered  his  offering,  and  said  lo  Friends  arour 
him,  '  It  is  not  in  my  heart  to  repent  of  the  offi 
I  have  made,' 

He  was  preserved  in  cheerful  resignation,  no 
withstanding  the  great  suffering  he  was  enduring 
and  he  remained  watchful  to  speak  a  word  in.se 
son  to  those  around.  He  exhorted  Friends 
faithfulness,  and  said,  "  The  Lord  hath  sanctifit 
my  afflictions  to  me,  and  hath  made  my  sicknes 
as  a  bed  of  down."  Some  at  one  time  speakin 
of  their  hope  of  his  recovery,  he  said,  "Truly 
have  neither  thoughts  nor  hope  about  being  raise 
in  this  life  ;  but  I  know  I  shall  rise  sooner  tha 
many  imagine,  and  receive  a  reward  according  t 
my  works." 

His  sickness  continued  seven  days.  A  fe 
hours  before  his  death,  he  took  leave  of  his  friend; 
and  said,  '  Farewell,  farewell,  farewell,  forever 
He,  in  great  peace  and  sweetness,  departed  th 
life.  Eighth  month  2nd,  1699. 

He  was  aged  about  thirty-four  years. 

Thomas  Story,  who  was  in  Maryland  at  tl 
time  of  the  decease,  writes  thus,  "  I  had  the  afflic 
ing  news  of  the  death  of  my  companion,  Rog( 
Gill,  at  Philadelphia  ;  at  which  my  soul  wi 
greatly  bowed,  and  my  heart  tendered,  and  tl 
ground  whereon  I  sat  was  watered  with  my  tear 
1  was  fully  satisfied  he  had  obtained  a  crown 
everlasiing  peace  with  the  Lord,  and  that  his  mt 
mory  should  not  rot,  nor  his  living  testimony  fa 
in  those  American  parts,  wherein  we  had  labourt 
together,  from  Carolina  to  New  England  ;  whe 
many  hearts  had  been  tendered  by  him  and  sou 
comforted,  and  several  convinced  ;  and  ail  throua 
that  divine  power  by  which  he  is  now  raised 
glory,  to  sing  praises  to  him  who  sitteih  on  tl 
throne,  and  rulelh  and  reigneth,  and  is  aloi 
worthy,  forever  and  ever.  Amen," 

Timber  ifi  South  America. — It  seems  som 
what  extraordinary  that  the  greater  part  of  ot 
limber  should  be  brought  from  countries  whe 
the  navigation  is  stopped  nearly  half  the  year  I 
ice,  and  where  the  rivers  are  at  all  times  obstruc 
ed  by  rapids  and  subject  to  storms,  which  rend< 
the  bringing  down  the  rafts  a  business  of  grei 
danger;  where,  too,  there  is  little  variety  of  tin 
ber,  and  much  of  it  of  such  poor  quality  as  onl 
lo  be  used  on  account  of  ils  cheapness.  On  tl 
oiher  hand,  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  and  itscoun 
less  tributary  streams  offers  a  country  where  tl 
rivers  are  open  all  the  year,  and  are  for  hundrec 
and  even  thousands  of  miles  unobstructed  by  r 
pids,  and  where  violent  storms  at  any  season  se 
dom  occur.  The  banks  of  all  these  streams  ai 
clothed  with  virgin  forests,  contaimi:iii  timbe 
tries  iruinexhaustible  quantities,  and  cl  such  coun 
less  varieties  that  there  seems  no  purpose  k 
which  wood  is  required,  but  one  of  a  fitting  qui 
lity  may  be  found.  In  particular,  there  is  ceda 
said  to  be  so  abundant  in  some  localities,  that 
could,  on  account  of  the  advantages  before  met 
tioned,  be  sent  to  England  at  a  less  price  than  eve 
ihe  Canada  white  pine.  It  is  a  wood  which  worli 
nearly  as  easy  as  pine,  has  a  fine  aromatic  odou 
and  is  equal  in  appearance  to  common  mahogan 
and  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  doors  and 
internal  finishings  of  houses  ;  yet,  owing  to  t 
want  of  a  regular  supply,  the  merchants  are  oblig 
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0  have  pine  from  the  States  to  make  their  pack- 
crcei  ng  cases.  For  centuries  the  woodman's  axe  has 
ifheen  the  pioneer  of  civilization  in  the  gloomy 
i:e,l|rorests  of  Canada,  while  the  treasures  of  this  great 
ind  fertile  couniry  are  still  unknown. —  Wallace''s 
iATravels  on  the  Amazon. 
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Selected. 

THE  LAME  CHILD  TO  HER  MOTHER. 

lother,  what  makes  thee  look  so  sad?  a  tear  is  in  thine 
eye, 

'hy  breast  with  sighs  doth  often  heave;  mother,  what 

makes  thee  cry? 
e  it  for  me,  thy  crippled  girl,  thou  thus  so  often  weeps  ? 
'hat  fear  and  grief,  with  quivering  touch  across  thy 

heart-string  sweeps? 
know  1  am  a  helpless  one — my  step  may  never  fall 
i^ith  bounding  echo  at  thy  side,  or  in  my  father's  hall  ; 
("or  I  dependent  still  must  be  as  length'ning  years 
pass  by, 

in  infant  in  my  helplessness  till  in  the  grave  I  lie. 
fet  this  is  not  the  cause  that  brings  such  scalding  tears 
from  thee ; 

[t  is  not  that  I  ne'er  can  do,  of  service  aught  for  thee ; 
[t  is  because  I  know  thou  think'st  my  childish  heart  is 
sad  ; 

But,  mother  dear,  though  I  am  lame,  there 's  much  to 
make  me  glad. 

sisters  bring  their  garlands  bright  of  fresh  and  lovely 
flowers  ; 

rhey  bring  to  thee  the  berries  plucked  in  merry  leisure 
hours  ; 

[  do  not  this,  but  while  I  sit  my  canvass  is  inwrought 
With  fruits  and  flowers  as  beautiful  as  those  that  they 
have  brought. 

And  if  I,  with  my  pencil,  trace  the  scene  they  make  so 
gay, 

i[y  sketch  will  still  delight  them  all  when  they  have 

ceased  to  play. 
Then  too  the  children's  merry  sports  my  bounding  heart 
will  share  ; 

***** 
m  first  to  see  who 's  out  and  in  ?"  I  watch  the  bouncing 
ball, 

A.nd  almost  start,  as  down  it  comes  to  catch  it -e'er  it 
fall. 

ne'er  forget  that  there  are  sports  I  cannot  see  or 
share ; 

But  then  I  take  my  book,  and  sit  in  my  small  easy 
chair  ; 

The  pleasant  things  I  often  read  I  ne'er  might  see  or 
know 

rf  I  could  skip  and  run  about,  where  other  children  go. 
I  sometimes  think  the  guests  that  come  and  praise  my 
native  mind. 

Who  linger  oft  around  me  so,  and  look  so  pleased  and 
kind. 

That  these  would  pass  me  quickly  by,  and  scarcely  ask 
my  name. 

But  that  I  am  a  little  girl,  and  oh,  so  very  lame. 
It  seemeth  too  that  I  have  more  of  my  kind  father's  love, 
Because  my  helplessness  must  on  his  tender  feelings 
move, 

alHe  often  takes  me  on  his  knee,  and  strains  me  to  his 
heart. 

And  tells  me  of  his  warmest  love  I  largely  share  a  part. 
How  blessed  is  my  lot  in  this,  that  such  misfortune 
came 

opens  to  me  every  heart,  and  yet  to  be  but  lame, 
For  with  such  love  and  sympathy  I 've  still  such  bless- 
ings left. 

The  outward  world  is  not  to  me  of  loveliness  bereft, 
Had  I  been  blind,  had  earth  ne'er  been  thus  brilliant  to 
mine  eye, 

€ould  ne'er  have  watched  the  sparkling  stars,  or  seen 

the  clouds  go  by ; 
What  pleasure  would  have  thus  been  lost,  that  now  is 
bliss  to  me. 

But  1  can  here  admire  them  all,  dear  mother,  I  can  see. 
ow  too  the  joyous  sounds  of  morn  ring  gaily  on  mine 
ear, 

The  pensive  tones  of  eventide,  these  also  I  can  hear ; 
The  strains  of  joy  from  human  voice,  which  float  upon 
the  air 

All  sounds  of  sorrow  or  delight  with  others  I  can  share. 
But  better  far  than  this,  the  thought  that  I  can  fondly 
love. 

That  deeper  feelings  rest  with  me,  because  I  cannot  rove  ; 
All  kind  afi'ectious  in  my  heart  are  nursed  by  constant 
thought, 

And  this,  dear  mother,  is  a  gift  I  e'er  to  thee  have 
brought. 
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At  times  I 'm  sad,  because  on  earth  my  limbs  should  be 
so  bound  ; 

But  then  I  raise  my  thoughts  to  Sim  who  ever  is 
around. 

To  whom  we  never  need  to  ffo,  save  with  our  hearts  in 

prayer,  • 
Who  keeps  the  humblest  little  child  in  His  ne'er-failing 
care. 

And  soon  I  think,  the  time  may  come,  when  free  in 
every  limb, 

I  '11  wing  my  way  around  His  throne,  and  sing  my  praise 
to  Him. 

Then,  mother,  in  that  perfect  birth,  I  '11  bless  His  holy 
name. 

That  when  He  fashioned  me  on  earth,  He  made  me  only 
lame. 

H.  F.— Lowell. 

Let  Cassar's  dues  be  paid 

To  C<Bsar  and  his  throne  ; 
But  consciences  and  souls  were  made 

To  be  the  Lord's  alone  I  Watts. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

ONE  nm  AT  A  TIME. 

BY   OLD  HUMPHREY. 

One  thing  at  a  time  is  an  excellent  rule  all  the 
world  over,  and  should  be  aitended  to  both  by 
Old  Humphrey  and  his  young  readers.  Show  me 
one  who  will  attempt  to  count  the  red  stars  over 
Ins  head  while^he  examines  the  green  grass  under 
his  feet,  and  I  will  show  you  one  who  undertakes 
to  do  more  than  he  can  perform.  But  I  have  a 
story  to  tell  you  that  I  think  will  amuse  you. 

Never  did  the  sun  rise  behind  a  fairer  hill  than 
Auburne  Ridge;  never  did  the  crow  fly  over  a 
prettier  village  church  than  that  of  Rippleton ; 
and  never  did  there  yet  grow  on  British  ground  a 
finer  oak-tree  than  that  which  spread  its  giant 
branches  I'ar  and  wide  over  the  village  green. 
Many  a  traveller  turned  out  of  his  way  to  admire 
that  tree,  and  many  a  stranger  passed  a  string 
round  it  that  he  might  note  down  in  his  pocket- 
book  the  number  of  leet  it  was  in  girth.  There 
may  have  been  higher  trees  and  thicker  trees  ; 
but  take  it  for  its  height  and  thickness,  for  the 
number  of  its  branches  and  its  beauty  altogether, 
as  1  said  before,  never  did  there  grow  a  finer  tree 
on  British  ground. 

The  seat  that  had  been  placed  round  it  was 
rudely  formed,  but  did  well  enough  for  those  who 
liked  to  sit  down  there.  Gerard  Blake  never 
complained  about  it,  and  no  man  sat  upon  it  so 
much  as  he ;  so  sure  as  the  sun  was  about  to  set 
behind  the  tall  and  distant  elms  of  Stonehouse 
Farm,  so  sure  was  Old  Gerard  to  be  seen  sitting 
on  the  wooden  bench  under  the  oak-tree  of  Rip- 
pleton Green. 

Gerard  Blake  sat  there  at  all  seasons  ;  when 
the  oak  was  adorned  with  the  fresh  foliage  of 
spring,  when  its  branches  were  well  clothed  with 
the  broad  leaves  of  summer,  and  when  autumn 
had  tinged  these  leaves  with  ruddy  brown,  and 
when  the  snow  had  lain  two  inches  thick  upon 
its  goodly  branches,  even  then  the  track  of 
Gerard's  hob-nailed  shoes  has  been  traced  in  the 
crisp  snow,  all  the  way  I'rom  the  blacksmith's 
corner  across  the  green  to  the  wooden  bench  ; 
and  on  that  bench  Gerard  himself  has  been  seen 
sitting  with  his  stick  in  his  hand,  his  flaxen  locks 
lightly  waving  up  and  down  in  the  cold  keen  air. 
Gerard  Blake  talked  with  the  aged  about  old 
times,  and  with  the  young  about  what  most  interest- 
ed ihem  ;  and  many  were  the  words  that  fell  from 
his  hps,  calculated  to  do  good  to  the  latter,  lead- 
ing their  thoughts  from  the  world  that  seemed  so 
fair  and  bright  to  them,  to  that  better  world 
towards  which  he  was  advancing  so  nearly. 

Gerard  for  a  few  years  had  lived  in  a  town, 
and  read  and  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  know- 


ledge ;  but  he  came  back  again  to  his  old  birth- 
place. It  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  autumn  to 
see  old  Gerard  surrounded  with  a  youthful  throng 
at  eventide,  beneath  the  tree,  amusing  and-  in- 
structing them  with  his  homely  but  useful  con- 
versation ;  while  ever  and  anon,  perhaps,  a  score 
of  withered  leaves  were  flying  in  the  air,  borne 
in  different  directions  by  the  wind.  It  was  on-one 
of  these  occasions  that  he  was  so  often  interrupted 
by  the  questions  of  the  group  about  him,  that  the 
cheerful  old  man  resolved  to  let  them  have  their 
own  way,  that  they  might  see  how  little  was  to  be 
got  by  attending  to  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time. 

Gerard  was  about  to  tell  them  the  whole  history 
of  the  church  spire,  which  was  formed  of  painted 
shingles  ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  begin  by  saying 
that  Alderman  Grant  gave  fifty  pounds  towards 
the  expense  of  it,  than  flenry  Dobbs  asked  him 
who  Alderman  Grant  was.  "  Why,"  replied 
Gerard  Blake,  "  I  will  tell  you.  Alderman  Grant 
was  a  great  fat  man,  that  kept  his  coach,  and 
lived  up  at  the  Court-house.  Some  say  he  had 
been  lord  mayor  of  London,  but  how  that  may  be 
I  cannot  say  ;  however  I  can  whisper  something 
in  your  ears  about  him,  that  will  surprise  you. 
One  summer  day,  when  it  was  very  hot — for  I 
remember  it  was  about  Lammastide ;  one  sum- 
mer day,  when  he  was  rolling  along  the  turnpike 
road  in  his  open  carriage,  with  his  spaniel  dog 
before  him,  as  pretty  a  creature  as  ever  ran  on 
four  legs — " 

"  What  colour  was  he?"  said  William  Pike. 

"  Had  he  a  long  tail?" 

"  He  had  a  skin,"  replied  Gerard,  "  as  white 
as  the  driven  snow,  marked  over,  here  and  there, 
with  blotches  just  the  colour  of  a  sheep's  liver. 
There  was  a  curious  tale  told  about  that  dog. 
When  it  was  a  puppy,  it  was  waddling  about  out- 
side the  iron  gate,  when  Farmer  Richett's  bull 
came  up  ;  and  just  as  the  puppy  had  got  half 
way  under  the  gate — but  I  must  first  tell  you  that 
Farmer  Richett  was  rather  passionate  ;  he  mar- 
ried a  half-sister  of  mine  ;  in  one  of  his  passions 
he  was  as  near  as  two  pins  falling  into  a  draw- 
well." 

"  How  was  that  ?"  said  Thomas  Ballett.  "  You 
shall  hear  all  about  it,"  replied  old  Gerard. 
"Job  Tanner,  the  pump-maker,  was  employed  to 
sink  a  well;  and  in  going  to  work  early  one 
morning,  he  met  Francis  Hart  vvho  had  just  come 
home  from  the  West  Indies,  where  the  black  folks 
make  the  sugar." 

"  How  do  they  make  it,"  asked  William  Pike. 

"Why,"  said  Gerard,  "I  hardly  know  whe- 
ther I  rightly  understand  it  myself;  but  I  will 
give  you  the  best  account  I  can.  The  blacks 
have  got  thick  lips  and  woolly  hair;  they  were 
first  kidnapped  in  their  own  country,  and  brought 
over  the  sea  in  ships,  stuffed  in  very  cruelly 
close  together,  as  1  have  heard  say,  till  they 
could  hardly  get  breath." 

"  But  how  do  they  kidnap  the  blacks?"  inquired 
Peter  Fuller. 

"  How  do  they  kidnap  them  !  It  would  take 
me  some  lime  to  tell  you  that,"  said  Gerard, 
"  but  I  am  willing  to  try.  I  once  knew  an  old 
sailor,  and  he  had  been  in  the  foreign  lands  where 
the  black  folks  live,  and  where  lions  and  big 
snakes  and  all  manner  of  frightful  creatures  are 
to  be  found." 

"  But  how  do  the  black  people  manage  to  kill 
lions  and  the  big  snakes?"  asked  Joseph  Barnes. 

"  In  different  ways,"  said  Gerard,  "  when  they 
set  out  after  a  lion  with  ten  or  twelve  dogs.  The 
dog  I  take  it  is  about  as  useful  a  creature  as  any 
except  it  be  a  horse  or  a  cow  ;  for  in  our  country, 
he  hunts  for  us,  and  guards  houses;  and  in  ano- 
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ther,  he  pulls  the  people  along  over  the  snow  in 
a  sledge." 

"  What  is  a  sledge?"  cried  out  Edward  Hall, 
"  and  how  do  the  dogs  pull  it  along?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  old  Gerard.  "  In  some 
outlandish  countries  they  have  snow  on  the  ground 
all  the  year  round;  and  the  frost  is  so  keen  that 
the  fingers'  ends  are  almost  pinched  off." 

"  Bui  do  they  wear  no  gloves  ?"  inquired  Henry 
Dobbs,  opening  his  eyes  wide. 

"Yes;  but  not  such  as  you  see  in  this 
country." 

"  What  sort  are  they  ?"  cried  out  Peter  Fuller 
and  Edward  Hall  both  together. 

"  Why,  if  you  will  listen,  you  shall  know  from 
beoinning  to  end  ;  i'or  the  old  sailor  that  I  spoke 
of  had  been  there,  and  he  told  me  about  the 
oloves  as  well  as  about  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutla 
and  a  score  of  other  things." 

"  The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutla  !  what  is  that?" 
said  Joseph  Barnes.  "  I  never  heard  of  that ;  tell 
us  all  about  the  Black  hole  of  Calcutta." 

"  That  I  will  and  welcome,"  replied  Gerard 
Blake;  "  but  maphap  it  will  be  just  as  well  for 
some  of  you  to  tell  me  first  what  you  know  of  the 
church  spire." 

"You  began  to  tell  us,"  said  Henry  Dobbs, 
"  but  you  did  not  go  on." 

"Why,  no,  I  do  not  know  how  I  could,"  said 
Gerard,  "  when  you  would  have  me  tell  you  all 
about  lat  Alderman  Grant.  But  do  you  remem- 
ber  what  I  told  you  about  him  that  surprised  you 
so,  and  the  tale  about  the  spaniel  dog?  ' 

"  You  never  told  us  any  thing  about  it  after  all, 
nor  about  the  spaniel  either,  or  we  should  have 
remembered  it,"  said  some  of  the  rest  of  them." 

"  Well,"  said  old  Gerard,  enjoying  the  joke 
thai  he  had  put  upon  the  young  people,  in  an- 
swering their  questions,  "  perhaps  you  know 
someihmg  about  Farmer  Richetts,  and  the  draw- 
well  ;  or  how  the  black  folks  make  sugar,  and  kill 
lions  and  big  snakes?"  But  no;  not  one  among 
them  knew  any  thing  about  one  of  these  things. 

"  This  is  very  odd,"  said  Gerard  Blake,  look- 
ing first  at  one,"and  then  at  another,  "  ihat  you 
forget  so  soon.  However,  surely  you  know  what 
a  sTedge  is,  and  how  the  dogs  pull  it  along,  and 
what  sort  of  gloves  the  folks  in  cold  countries 
wear  ;  and  if  you  will  tell  me,  then  I  will  tell  you 
all  abuut  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutia." 

William  Pike,  Henry  Dobbs,  Thomas  Billetts, 
Peter  Fuller,  Joseph  Barnes,  and  Edward  Hall 
stood  siaring,  not  knowing  what  to  say;  while 
old  Gerard  Blake,  in  a  pleasant  way,  gave  then 
the  following  good  advice  :  "  The  hounU  ihat  runs 
after  many  hares  at  once  is  not  likely  to  calch 
one  of  ihem;  and  the  lad  that  will  have  half  a 
dozen  tales  told  him,  without  having  patience  to 
hear  one  of  them  to  the  end,  will  find  himself  just 
in  the  same  silurilion.  If  you  had  listened  pa- 
tiently, I  would  have  told  you  all  about  the  cliuich 
spire,  and  Alderman  Grant  and  his  spaniel  dog, 
and  Farmer  Richelts's  dog  ;  and  if  that  had  not 
been  enough,  in  my  rough  way  1  would  have 
made  it  as  plain  to  you  as  two  sticks,  how  the 
blacks  arc  kidnapped,  how  they  make  sugar,  and 
kill  lions  and  big  snakes.  Every  one  should  have 
known  what  a  sledge  is,  and  how  the  dogs  pull  it 
along;  what  sort  of  gloves  the  oullandisli  ptojjle 
wear  among  the  snow  ;  and  If  there  had  been  any 
spare  lime  left,  you  should  have  had  ihe  tale  of  the 
Black  Hole  of  Cak-uUa  into  the  bargain  ;  but  aller 
all,  the  lesson  you  have  learned  by  yuur  disappoint- 
ment may  do  you  more  good  tluui  all  ol  them  jiui 
together.  Be  content,  boys,  to  hear  and  to  do  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  will 
become  wiser,  and  get  over  more  work,  than  it 
you  follow  the  bad  plan  of  undertaking  many 


things  at  once.  My  father  used  to  say  to  me, 
'  Gerard,  do  one  thing  at  a  time  ;  do  not  be  read- 
ing your  Bible  when  you  ought  to  be  at  the 
plough,  and  do  not  go  to  plough  when  you  ought 
to"be  reading  your  Bible.  It  is  right  enough  that 
you  should  work  to  get  your  bread  ;  therefore  be 
up  in  the  morning,  and  put  your  hands  to  the 
plough-tail  betimes;  and  it  is  right,  too,  that  you 
should  get  hold  of  ihe  bread  of  eternal  life;  there- 
fore read  your  Bible  and  pray  over  ii,  that  God's 
grace  may  bless  it,  and  make  its  promises  your 
comfort  here,  and  your  joy  hereafter.  But  mind, 
what  you  do,  do  heartily,  and  be  content  in  at- 
tending to  one  thing  at  a  time.'  "  1  have  just 
another  word  or  two  to  say  to  you  all,"  said 
Gei-ard.  "  Make  it  your  chief  object  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  God.  As  sinful  creatures,  you  can 
obtain  it  by  believing  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  died  to  atone  lor  sin.  Remember  what  he 
said  to  Martha,  when  she  was  careful  and  troubled 
about  many  things  :  '  One  thing  is  needful.'  Luke 
X.  41,  42.  The  advice  I  have  given,  will  apply 
very  well  to  earthly  things;  but  remember,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  of  such  importance 
to  you  as  the  salvation  of  your  immortal  souls. 
May  you  all  choose  that  good  part,  which  shall 
not  be  taken  away  from  you." 

Gerard  Blake  got  up  from  his  seat,  and  walked 
slowly  across  the  green  ;  for  he  saw  Richard 
Morris  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  blacksmith's 
shop  at  the  corner.  Pike,  Billetts  and  Fuller 
went  one  way,  and  Dobbs,  Barnes  and  Edward 
Hall  went  off  together  another,  but  though  the 
boys  moved  in  different  directions,  they  all  made 
the  same  resolution,  which  was  never  again  to 
interrupt  old  Gerard  in  the  middle  of  a  story, 
and  to  be  content  with  attending  to  one  thing  at  a 
time. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

CHRISTIAN  LIBERTY. 

In  that  weighty  epistle  addressed  by  Stephen 
Crisp  a  short  lime  before  his  death,  to  all  the 
churches  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  we  find 
the  following  tender  and  wholesome  advice,  which 
commends  itself  to  all  in  the  present  day. 

"  And  all  you,  dear  friends,  upon  whom  the 
Lord  hath  laid  a  care  for  his  honour,  and  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  truth  ;  and  gathered  you  into  the 
good  order  of  the  gospel,  to  meet  together  to 
manage  the  affairs  thereof;  take  heed  that  ye 
have  a  single  eye  to  the  Lord,  to  do  the  Lord's 
business  in  the  leadings  of  his  Spirit,  which  is  but 
one,  and  brings  all  that  are  given  up  to  be  go- 
verned by  it,  to  be  of  one  mind  and  heart,  at  least 
in  the  general  purpose  and  service  of  those  meet- 
ings ;  although  through  the  diversity  of  exercises, 
and  the  several  degrees  of  growth  among  the  bre- 
thren,  every  one  may  not  see  or  understand  alike 
in  every  matter,  at  the  first  propounding  of  it  ; 
yet  this  makes  no  breach  of  the  unity,  nor  hin- 
ders the  brotherly-kindness,  but  puts  you  often 
upon  an  exercise  and  an  inward  travailing,  to  feel 
the  pure  peaceful  wisdom  that  is  from  above  to 
open  among  you  ;  and  every  one's  ear  is  open  to 
it,  in  whomsoever  it  speaks,  and  thereby  a  sense 
of  life  is  given  to  the  meeting,  to  which  all  thai 
are  of  a  simple  and  tender  mind  join  and  agree; 
but  if  any  among  you  should  be  contrary  minded 
in  the  management  of  some  outward  allair,  re- 
lating to  the  truth,  this  doth  not  presently  break 
the  unity  that  ye  have  in  Christ;  nor  should 
weaken  the  brotherly  love,  so  long  as  he  keeps 
waiting  for  an  understanding  from  God,  to  be 
gathered  into  the  same  sense  with  you,  and  walks 
with  you,  according  to  the  law  of  charity.  Such 
a  one  ought  to  be  borne  with  and  cherished,  and 
the  supplications  of  your  souls  will  go  up  to  God 


for  him,  that  God  may  reveal  it  to  him  if  it  be  1 
will  ;  that  so  no  difference  may  be  in  understar  '  ' 
ing,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  t 
church,  no  more  than  there  is  in  matters  of  fai  ' 
and  obedience  to  God  ;  for,  my  friends,  it  is  r  *P 
of  absolute  necessity  that  every  member  of  t 
church  should  have  the  same  measure  of  unde 
standing  in  all  things;  for  then  where  were  t 
duty  of  the  strong  bearing  with  the  weak  ?   Thi  f" 
where  were  the  brother  of  low  degree]  Whe 
would  be  any  submitting  to  them  that  are  set  ov  S°' 
others  in  the  Lord?  which  all  tend  to  the  pr  S' 
serving  unity  in  the  church,  notwithstanding  tl 
different  measures  and  different  growths  of  tl 
members  thereof ;  for  as  the  spirits  of  Ihe  prophe 
are  subject  to  the  prophets,  so  are  the  spirits  of  £ 
that  are  kept  in  a  true  subjection  to  the  Spirit 
life  in  themselves,  kept  in  the  same  subjection  I'l 
the  sense  of  life  given  by  the  same  spirit  in  tl 
church  ;  and  by  this  means  we  come  to  know  tl 
one  master,  even  Christ,  and  have  no  room  fi 
other  masters  in  the  matter  of  our  obedience 
God  :  and  while  every  one  keeps  in  this  true  su' 
jection,  the  sweet  concord  is  known,  and  the  c 
is  not  only  upon  Aaron's  head,  but  it  reachel 
the  skirts  of  his  garment  also;  and  things  ai 
kept  sweet  and  savory,  and  ye  love  one  anoth( 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least  in  sincerity,  and,  a 
the  apostle  saith,  without  dissimulation  ;  and  ih; 
love  excludes  all  whisperings  of  evil  things  ;  a 
backbiting,  tale-bearing, grudgingand  murmuiinc 
and   keeps    Friends'   minds  clean  one  towar 
another,  waiting  for  every  opportunity  to  d 
each  other  good,  and  to  preserve  each  other's  re 
putation  ;  and  their  hearts  are  comforted  at  th 
sight  of  one  another;  and  in  all  their  affairs,  bot 
relating  to  the  church  and  to  the  world,  they  wil 
be  watchful  over  their  own  spirits,  and  keep  i 
the  Lord's  power,  over  that  nature  and  ground  i 
themselves  that  would  be  apt  to  take  an  offence 
or  construe  any  word  or  action  to  a  worse  sens 
than  the  simplicity  thereof,  or  the  intention  of  th 
other  concerned  will  allow  of. 

"  And  whereas  it  may  often  fall  out,  that  amon 
a  great  many,  some  may  have  a  different  appre 
hension  of  a  matter  from  the  rest  of  their  brethren 
especially  in  outward  or  temporal  things;  ther 
ought  to  be  a  Christian  liberty  maintained  for  sue 
to  express  their  sense  with  freedom  of  mind,  o 
else  they  will  go  away  burdened;  whereas  if  the; 
speak  their  minds  freely,  and  a  friendly  and  Chris 
lian    conference   be   admitted    thereupon,  the 
may  be  eased,  and  oftentimes  the  different  appre 
hension  of  such  an  one  comes  to  be  wholly  re 
moved,  and  his  understanding  opened,  to  see  a 
the  rest  see ;  for  the  danger  in  society  doth  nc  {\ 
lie  so  much  in  that,  that  some  few  may  have  i  a 
differing  apprehension  in  some  things  from  th  ii 
general  sense,  as  it  doth  in  this,  namely,  whei  m 
such  that  so  differ,  do  suffer  themselves  to  be  le(  1 
out  of  the  bond  of  charity,  and  shall  labour  to  im  ik 
pose  their  private  sense  upon  the  rest  of  Ihei 
brethren,  and  to  be  ofiended  and  angry  if  it  be  no 
received  ;  this  is  the  seed  of  sedition  and  strid 
that  hath  grown  up  in  too  many,  to  their  owi 
hurt. 

"  And,  therefore,  my  dear  Friends,  beware  of  it 
and  seek  not  to  drive  a  matter  on  in  fierceness  o 
in  anger,  nor  to  take  offence  into  your  minds  a 
any  time,  because  what  seems  to  be  clear  to  you 
is  not  presently  received;  but  let  all  things  in  th( 
church  be  propounded  with  an  awful  reverence 
for  Him  that  is  the  head  and  life  of  it;  who  hatl 
said,  '  Where  two  or  three  are  met  in  my  name 
there,  I  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them.'  And  sc 
he  is,  and  may  be  felt  by  all  who  keep  in  hii 
spirit ;  but  he  that  follows  his  own  spirit,  sees 
nothing  as  he  ought  to  see  it.    Therefore  let  a! 
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Heliieware  of  their  own  spirits  and  natural  tempers, 
islals  ihey  are  sometinnes  called,  but  let  all  keep  in 
oflj:  gracious  temper;  then  are  ye  fit  for  the  service 
I  fail) f  the  house  of  God,  whose  house  ye  are,  as  ye 
isleep  upon  the  foundation  that  God  hath  laid  ;  and 
i)ft|e  will  build  you  up,  and  teach  you  how  to  build 
iiiile^p  one  another  in  him,  and  as  every  member  must 
Ijeei  life  in  themselves,  and  all  from  one  head  ;  this 
I'litife  will  not  hurt  itself  in  any,  but  be  tender  of  the 
ll'lieijife  in  all  ;  for  by  this  one  life  of  the  word  ye  were 
ilovi^egotten,  and  by  it  ye  are  nourished,  and  made 
lepiiD  grow  into  your  several  services  in  the  church 
ifGod" 

ol'tl 
'opke 
iofa 


For  " The  Friend." 

THE  UNCLES. 

(Continued  from  page  3790 

Uncle  Sandy's  facts  wanted  a  vocabulary  ade- 
in  llil|uately  fitted  to  represent  them;  but  though  they 
wll'  lacked  a  commodity  of  good  names,"  ihey  were 
full  founded  on  careful  observation  and  possessed 
hat  first  element  of  respectability, — perfect  orig- 
ifisuinality.    They  were  all  acquired  by  himself.  I 
llieo  iwed  more,  however,  to  the  habit  of  observation 
Kliel  vhich  he  assisted  me  in  forming,  than  even  to  his 
acts  themselves  ;  and  yet  some  of  4hese  were  of 
iioltfiigh  value.    He  has  shown  me,  for  instance,  that 
\i  u)  immense  granitic  boulder  in  the  neighbourhood 
iJlW  if  the  town,  known  for  ages  as  the  Clach  Mal- 
sj  s  och,  or  Cursed  Stone,  stands  so  exactly  in  the 
ine  of  low  water  that  the  equinoctial  tides  lay  dry 
owp  ts  inner  side,  but  never  its  outer  one  ; — round  the 
10  Ji  )uter  side  there  are  always  from  two  to  four 
tenches  of  water;  and  such  had  been  the  case  Ibr 
l\  It  least  a  hundred  years  before,  in   his  father's 
wind  grandfather's    days, — evidence    enough  of 
tself,  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  the  relative 
ep  ii  evels  of  sea  and  land  were  not  altering;  though 
niiiiauring  the  lapsed  century  the  waves  had  so 
argely  encroached  on  the  low  flat  shores  that 
senstelderly  men  of  his  acquaintance,  long  since  pass- 
oftliljd  away,  had  actually  held  the  plough  when 
young  where  they  had  held  the  rudder  when  old. 
ijHe  used,  too,  to  point  out  to  me  the  effect  of  cer- 
ppretain  winds  upon  the  tides.    A  strong  hasty  gale 
linen  from  the  east  if  coincident  with  a  spring-tide  sent 
the  waves  high  on  the  beach  and  cut  away 
syclliwhole  roods  of  the  soil;  but  the  gales  that  usu- 
iii.oi^lly  kept  the  larger  tides  from  falling  during  ebb, 
itoiwere  prolonged  gales  from  the  west,    A  series  ot 
these,  even  when  not  very  high,  left  not  unfre- 
uently  from  one  to  two  feet  water  round  the 
mpreClach  Malloch  during  stream-tides,  that  would 
re  otherwise  have  laid  its  bottom  bare ;  a  proof  he 
seeaiUsed  to  say  that  the  German  Ocean  i'rom  its  want 
no  of  breadth,  could  not  be  heaped  up  against  our 
weiicoasts  to  the  same  extent,  by  the  violence  of  a 
fllliiivery  powerful  east  wind,  as  the  Atlantic  by  the 
wliei  force  of  a  comparatively  moderate  westerly  one, 
jelejj   The  woods  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills, 
iiMWhen  there  was  no  access  to  the  zones  uncovered 
i|by  the  ebb,  furnished  me  with  employment  ol 
jolianolher  kind,    1  learned  to  look  with  interest  on 
Ififeithe  working  of  certain  insects,  and  to  understand 
owifsome  of  at  least  their  simpler  instincts.  The 
large  Diadem  Spider,  which  spins  so- strong  a 
web,  that  in  pressing  my  way  through  the  lurze 
iisolthickets,  1  could  hear  its  white  silken  cords  crack 
alias  they  yielded  before  me,  and  which  1  found 
skilled  in  the  strange  art  of  rendering  itself  invi- 
sible in  the  clearest  light,  was  an  especial  favou- 
rite;  though  its  great  size  and  the  wild  stories  I 
had  read  about  the  bite  of  its  congener — the  ta- 
rantula,  made  me  cuUivate  its  acquaintance  some- 
what at  a  distance.    Otlen  however  have  1  stood 
beside  its  large  web,  when  the  creature  occupied 
its  place  in  the  centre,  and,  touching  it  with  a 
withered  grass  stalk,  I  have  seen  it  sullenly  swing 


on  the  line  "  with  its  hands,"  and  then  shake 
with  a  motion  so  rapid  that  the  eye  failed  either 
to  see  web  or  insect  for  minutes  together.  I 
learned,  too,  to  take  an  especial  interest  in  what, 
though  they  belong  to  a  different  family,  are 
known  as  the  Water  Spiders;  and  have  watched 
their  speeding  by  fits  and  starts,  like  skaters  on 
ice,  across  the  surface  of  some  woodland  spring, 
or  streamlet, — fearless  walkers  on  the  water  that 
with  true  faith  implanted  in  the  instinct,  never 
made  a  shipwreck  in  the  eddy  or  sank  in  the 
pool.  It  is  to  these  little  creatures  that  Words- 
worth refers  in  one  of  his  sonnets  on  sleep  : — 

"  0  sleep,  thou  art  to  me 
A  fly  that  up  and  down  himself  doth  shove 
Upon  a  fretful  rivulet ;  now  above, 
Now  on  the  water,  vexed  with  mockery." 

As  shown,  however,  to  the  poet  himself  on  one 
occasion,  somewhat  to  his  discomfort,  by  James 
Wilson,  the  "  vexed  fly"  though  one  of  the  hemip- 
lerous  insects,  never  uses  its  wings,  and  so  never 
gets  "  above"  the  water. 

"  Among  my  other  favourites  were  the  splendid 
dragon-flies,  the  crimson-specked  Burnet  moths, 
and  the  small  azure  butterflies,  that  when  flutter- 
ing among  delicate  hare-bells  and  crimson-tipped 
daisies,  used  to  suggest  to  me  the  idea  of  flowers 
that  had  taken  to  flying.  The  wild  honey-bees, 
too,  in  their  several  species  had  peculiar  charms 
lor. me.  There  were  the  buff-coloured  caiders, 
that  erected  over  their  honey-jars  domes  ol 
moss;  the  lapidary  red-tipped  bees,  that  built 
amid  the  recesses  of  ancient  cairns,  and  in  old  dry 
stone-walls,  and  were  so  invincibly  brave  in  de- 
fending their  homesteads,  that  they  never  gave  up 
the  quarrel  till  they  died;  and  above  all,  the 
yellow-zoned  humble  bees,  that  lodged  deep  in  the 
ground  along  the  dry  sides  of  grassy  banks,  and 
were  usually  wealthier  in  honey  than  any  of  their 
congeners,  and  existed  in  larger  communities. 

One  of  my  discoveries  of  this  early  period 
would  have  been  deemed  not  an  unimportant  one 
by  the  geologist.  Among  the  woods  of  the  hill, 
a  short  half-mile  from  the  town,  there  is  a  morass 
of  comparatively  small  extent,  but  considerable 
depth,  which  had  been  laid  open  by  the  bursting 
of  a  water-spout  on  the  uplands,  and  in  which  the 
dark  peaty  chasm  remained  unclosed,  though  the 
event  had  happened  ere  my  birth,  until  I  had 
become  old  and  curious  enough  thoroughly  to  ex 
plore  it.  It  was  a  black  miry  ravine  some  10  or 
12  (eel  in  depth.  The  bogs  around  waved  thick 
with  silvery  willows  of  small  size;  but  sticking 
out  from  the  black  sides  of  the  ravine  itself  and 
in  some  instances  stretched  across  it  from  side  to 
side,  lay  the  decayed  remains  of  huge  giants  ol 
the  vegetable  world,  that  had  flourished  and  died 
long  ages  ere,  in  at  least  our  northern  part  of  the 
island,  the  course  of  history  had  begun.  There 
were  oaks  of  enormous  girth,  into  whose  coal 
black  substance  one  could  dig  as  easily  with  a 
pick-axe  as  one  digs  into  a  bank  of  clay  ;  and  at 
least  one  noble  elm  which  ran  across  the  little 
siream  that  trickled  rather  than  flowed  along  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow,  and  which  was  in  such  a 
slate  of  keeping  that  I  have  scooped  out  of  its 
trunk  with  the  unassisted  hand  a  way  for  the 
water.  I  have  found  in  the  ravine — which  I 
learned  very  much  to  like  as  a  scene  of  explora- 
tion though  I  never  failed  to  quit  it  sadly  bemired 
— handfuls  of  hazel  nuts  of  the  ordinary  size,  but 
black  as  jet,  with  the  cups  of  acorns  and  with 
twigs  of  birch  that  still  retained  their  silvery  outer 
crust  of  bark,  but  whose  ligneous  interior  existed 
as  a  mere  pulp.  I  have  even  laid  open  in  layers 
of  a  sort  ot  unctiousclay  resembling  fuller's  earth, 
leaves  of  oak,  birch  and  hazel,  that  had  fluttered 
in  the  wind  thousands  of  years  before ;  and  there 


was  one  happy  day  in  which  I  succeeded  in  dig- 
ging out  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  excavation  a 
huge  fragment  of  an  extraordinary-looking  deer's 
horn.  It  was  a  broad,  massive,  strange-looking 
piece  of  bone,  evidently  old-fashioned  in  its  type; 
and  so  I  brought  it  home  in  triumph  to  Uncle 
James,  as  the  antiquary  bf  the  family,  assured 
that  he  could  tell  me  all  about  it.  Uncle  James 
paused  in  the  middle  of  his  work,  and  taking  the 
horn  in  his  hand,  surveyed  it  leisurely  on  every 
side.  "  That  is  the  horn,  boy,"  he  at  length  said, 
"of  no  deer  that  now  lives  in  this  country.  We 
have  the  red  deer  and  the  fallow  deer  and  the  , 
roe;  and  none  of  them  have  horns  at  all  like  that.  I 
never  saw  an  elk ;  but  I  am  pretty  sure  this 
broad,  plank-like  horn  can  be  none  other  than 
the  horn  of  an  elk."  My  uncle  set  aside  his  work, 
and  taking  the  horn  in  his  hand,  went  out  to 
the  shop  of  a  cabinet-maker  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  there  used  to  work  from  five  to  six  journey- 
men. They  all  gathered  round  him  to  examine 
It,  and  agreed  in  the  decision  that  it  was  an  en- 
tirely different  sort  of  horn  from  any  borne  by 
the  existing  deer  of  Scotland,  and  that  his  surmise 
regarding  it  was  probably  just.  And,  apparently 
to  enhance  the  marvel,  a  neighbour,  who  was 
lounging  in  the  shop  at  the  time,  remarked,  in  a 
tone  of  sober  gravity,  that  it  had  lain  in  the  moss 
of  the  willows  "  lor  perhaps  half  a  century." 
There  was  positive  anger  in  the  tone  of  my  uncle's 
reply.  "Half  a  century,  sir  ! !"  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  was  the  elk  a  native  of  Scotland  half  a  century 
ago?  There  is  no  notice  of  the  elk.  Sir,  in  British 
history.  That  horn  must  have  lain  in  the  moss 
of  the  willows  for  thousands  of  years !"  "  Ah 
ha,  James,  ah  ha,"  ejaculated  the  neighbour,  with 
a  skeptical  shake  of  the  head  ;  but  as  neiiher  he 
nor  any  one  else  dared  meet  my  uncle  on  histori- 
cal ground,  the  controversy  took  end  with  the 
ejaculation.  I  soon  added  to  the  horn  of  the  elk 
that  of  a  roe,  and  part  of  that  of  a  red  deer,  lound 
in  the  same  ravine;  and  the  neighbours  impressed 
by  Uncle  James's  view,  used  to  bring  strangers 
to  look  at  them.  At  length,  unhappily,  a  rela- 
tion, settled  in  the  south,  who  had  shown  me  a 
kindness,  took  a  fancy  to  them  ;  and  smit  by  the 
charms  of  a  gorgeous  paint-box  which  he  had  just 
sent  me,  I  made  them  over  to  him  entire.  They 
lound  their  way  to  London  and  were  ultimately 
lodged  in  the  collection  ol' some  obscure  virtuoso, 
whose  locality  or  name  I  have  been  unable  to 
trace." 

Explosio7i  of  Gas. — Persons  who  go  to  search 
for  a  leak  in  the  gas  pipe  with  a  light  in  their 
hands,  are  in  danger  of  being  blown  up.  In 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  three  men  were  injured 
by  an  explosion.  They  incautiously  lighted  a 
lamp,  though  the  room  was  so  filled  with  gas  that 
they  could  scarcely  breathe. — Ledger. 

Coffee  Leaves. — A  Brazil  paper  states  that 
Brazil  exports  250,000,000  lbs.  of  coffee  yearly, 
and  that  the  leaves  are  really  more  valuable  than 
the  fruit,  though  not  yet  used  as  an  article  of  ex- 
port. The  inlusion  ol  coffee  leaves  is  more  nutri- 
tious and  more  invigorating  than  tea,  and  is  pre- 
ferred, by  all  who  have  tried  it,  to  an  infusion  of 
the  coffee  berry.  The  leaves  are  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  berries,  by  roasting. 


THIS  FRISND. 
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We  have  always  studiously  avoided  introduc- 
ing politics  into  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend," 
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and  are  desirous  to  do  nothing  that  would  engen- 
der or  promote  party  strife  among  the  members 
of  our  Religious  Society,  but  the  action  of  Con- 
gress during  its  last  session  has  brought  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  so  directly  before  the  people,  the 
aggression  of  the  Slave  power  has  been  so  enor- 
mous and  unblushing, 'and  the  appeal  to  the  ballot 
box  for  sanction  or  acquiescence  in  the  course 
that  has  been  pursued,  is  so  fully  recognized,  that 
ii  seems  a  duty  of  more  than  ordinary  importance 
for  every  one  having  the  right  to  vote,  and  dis- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  it,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  great  principle  at  stake,  and  that  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  if  the  next  Congress  should  prove 
as  subservient  to  the  slave-holders  as  the  present 
has  been,  the  propagation  of  their  peculiar  institu- 
tion will  become  the  settled  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  must  in  time  render  the  free  States 
completely  subservient  to  their  supposed  interest. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  think  it  is  not 
out  of  place  to  make  a  short  extract  from  the 
"Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States"  put 
forth  at  Washington,  by  members  of  Congress 
who  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill. 
They  have  had  full  opportunity  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  designs  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  its  supporters.  After  describing  the 
course  pursued  in  order  to  effect  the  passage  ol 
the  Nebraska  Bill,  they  say  : — 

"The  deed  is  done.  It  is  done  with  a  clear  procla- 
mation, by  the  Administration  and  by  Congress,  that 
tiie  principle  which  it  contains  extends  not  only  to 
liuusas  and  Nebraska,  but  to  all  the  other  Territories 
now  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  to  all  whicb 
may  hereafter  be  acquired.  It  has  been  done  unneces- 
farily  and  wantonly,  because  there  was  no  pressure  for 
the  organization  of  Governments  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, neither  of  which  Territories  contained  one  law- 
ful inhabitant  who  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
and  because  there  was  not  only  no  danger  of  disunion 
apprehended,  but  even  no  popular  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Slavery.  By  this  reckless  measure,  the  free 
Slates  have  lost  all  the  guarantees  for  freedom  in  the 
Territories  contained  in  former  compromises,  while  all 
the  States,  both  slave  and  free,  have  lost  the  guarantees 
of  harmony  and  union  which  those  compromises  af- 
forded. 

"  It  seems  plain  to  us  that,  fatal  as  the  measure  is  in 
these  aspects,  it  is  only  a  cover  for  broader  propagan- 
dism  of  Slavery  in  the  future.  The  object  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, as  we  believe,  and  of  many  who  represent 
the  slave  States,  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  annexing 
Cuba,  at  whatever  cost,  and  a  like  annexation  of  half  a 
(iozen  of  the  States  of  Mexico,  to  be  admitted  also  as 
slave  States. 

"  These  acquisitions  are  to  be  made  peaceably,  if  they 
can  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  ; 
if  they  cannot  be  made  peacefully,  then  at  the  cost  of 
war  with  Mexico,  and  war  with  Spain,  with  England, 
and  with  France,  and  at  the  cost  of  an  alliance  with 
Ilussia,  scarcely  less  repugnant.  Unmistakable  indica- 
tions appear,  also,  of  a  purpose  to  annex  the  eastern 
part  of  tina  Domingo,  and  so  to  subjugate  the  whole 
island,  restoring  it  to  the  dominion  of  Slavery.  And 
this  is  to  be  followed  up  by  an  alliance  with  Brazil,  and 
the  extension  of  Slavery  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon. 
It  is  for  you  to  judge  whether,  when  Slavery  shall  have 
made  these  additions  to  the  United  States,  it  will  not 
demand  unconditional  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
free  States,  and  failing  in  that  demand,  attempt  a  with- 
drawal of  the  slave  Slates,  and  the  organization  of  a 
separate  empire  in  the  central  region  of  the  continent. 
From  an  act  so  unjust  and  wrongful  in  itself,  and  fraught 
with  consequences  so  fearful,  we  api)eal  to  the  people. 
We  appeal  in  no  sectional  spirit.  We  appeal  equally 
to  the  North  and  to  the  South,  to  the  free  States  and  to 
the  slaveholding  States  themselves." 


SUM.MARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— iT/ie  »ar.— In  a  recent  debate  in  the  Bri- 
tish parliament,  Lord  John  Kussell  affirmed  that  Eng- 
land would  never  ehealbe  llie  sword,  except  upon  the 
conclusion  of  a  just  and  liouorablc  peace.  He  intimated 
that  among  the  conditions  which  such  a  peace  should 
include,  would  be  the  extinction  of  the  Russian  protec- 
torate over  the  Principalities,  and  the  obliteration  of  the 
menacing  armam  nts  at  ijebastopol.  He  also  stated  that 


Louis  Napoleon  fully  concurred  in  this  view  of  the  gua- 
rantees which  should  be  provided  against  Russian  ag- 
gression. The  additional  troops  being  sent  to  the  Baltic, 
consist  of  30,000  French  and  6000  English.  The  num- 
bers of  the  allied  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Varna  are  given 
as  60,000  French,  30,000  English,  and  10,000  Turks. 

FRANCE. — Cholera  has  appeared  in  26  departments, 
and  its  ravages  appear  to  be  aggravated  by  the  exces- 
sive fear,  which  accompanies  it.  It  broke  out  at  Avignon 
among  a  detachment  of  800  French  soldiers  stationed 
there,  of  whom  245  died.  At  Aries  it  was  very  fatal,  as 
well  as  at  Marseilles  and  other  places. 

CHINA. — The  last  accounts  represent  the  rebellion  as 
still  making  progress,  and  tending  towards  the  final  sub- 
version of  the  reigning  dynasty  and  prevailing  religion 
of  the  empire. 

BARB  ADOBS. — The  Cholera  at  last  dates  was  abating, 
after  having  greatly  reduced  the  population  of  that 
small  island.  More  than  12,000  persons  are  stated  to 
have  perished. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  Crops,— as  far  as  has  been 
ascertained,  there  have  been  seasonable  showers  during 
the  summer,  and  the  crops  are  good  over  the  country 
generally,  but  some  portions  of  our  widely  extended 
land  have  suffered  severely  from  drought;  such  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  the  case  in  part  of  the  New  England 
States,  of  the  north-western  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  Marj'land. 

The  Cholera. — A  larger  portion  of  the  whole  country 
appears  to  be  subject  to  the  influences  producing  cholera 
than  in  any  former  year,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  con- 
fined to  cities  and  large  towns ;  we  hear  of  its  preval- 
ence in  ail  our  northern  border  States,  from  Maine  to 
Minesota,  and  in  the  middle  range  from  the  Atlantic 
to  Missouri,  some  of  the  Southern  States  only  having  so 
far  escaped.  It  is  from  comparatively  a  few  points  only, 
that  there  are  any  accurate  returns  of  mortality;  it  is, 
however,  evident  from  these  that  the  number  of  our  fel- 
low creatures  daily  falling  before  the  destroying  angel, 
is  quite  large. 

California. — The  accounts  from  the  Indian  reservation 
continue  cheering  to  the  friends  of  the  poor  natives. 
The  Indians  are  said  to  work  cheerfully  and  diligently 
at  all  the  usual  occupations  of  agriculture,  and  their 
settlement  has  become  a  scene  of  singular  prosperity  ; 
the  crops  of  the  season  are  abundant  and  valuable,  and 
what  is  most  remarkable,  although  the  community  is 
composed  of  many  ditt'erent  tribes,  they  work  together 
in  entire  peace  and  harmony. 

Oregon. — Rich  gold  diggings  are  reported  to  have  been 
discovered  near  Port  Orlord,  and  lead  mines  near  St. 
Helena;  but  of  still  more  value,  are  extensive  beds  of 
bituminous  coal  recently  found  at  Coosa  bay  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  There  are  35  flour  mills  in  Oregon,  mostly 
built  within  the  last  two  years,  and  constructed  in  the 
best  manner. 

Hew  Orleans. — Twenty-six  large  stores  were  destroyed 
by  fire  last  week,  and  property  destroyed  to  the  value  of 
a  million  of  dollars.  There  were  122  deaths  in  the 
week  ending  the  30th  ult.,  including  12  from  Yellow 
Fever. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — In  the  week  ending  the  5th  inst.,  there 
were  155  interments,  many  of  which  were  from  Cholera. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Is  probably  the  most  wealthy 
city  in  the  United  States.  The  assessed  value  of  real 
and  personal  estate  for  the  present  year  divided  by  the 
number  of  people  as  determined  by  the  census  of  1850, 
gives  an  average  of  1615  dollars  to  each  man,  woman, 
and  child. 

St.  Louis. — A  savage  and  disgraceful  riot  growing  out 
of  the  election,  occurred  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  parties 
engaged  in  it  being  the  natives  against  the  foreigners. 
Several  lives  were  lost;  many  persons  wounded,  and  50 
to  60  houses  destroyed.  Deaths  for  the  week  ending 
the  7th  inst.,  310. 

Kew  York. — Number  of  deaths  last  week,  1051,  in- 
cluding 265  by  Cholera. 

rkiladelphia. — The  cool  weather  has  bad  a  favour- 
able ett'ect  upon  the  public  health,  the  interments  last 
week  being  reduced  to  358.  Among  the  deaths,  there 
were  65  from  Cholera  ;  62,  Cholera  Morbus  ;  12,  Cholera 
Infantum. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  Select  Schools 
in  this  city  desire,  bclore  the  re-opening  of  these  semi- 
naries for  the  Fall  Term,  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
fellow  members  to  some  of  the  advantages  which  these 
schools  offer  for  the  Education  of  the  children  of  Friends. 

In  that  for  Boys,  situated  on  Cherry  street,  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth  streets,  the  studies  pursued  are  Read- 
ing, Writing,  (under  a  teacher  particularly  employed  for 
the  purpose.)  Spelling,  Defining,  and  Derivations  from 
Latin  and  Greek  Roots,  Grammar,  Geography  Arith- 


metic, Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Surveyiii 
Book-keeping,  History,  Mental  Philosophy,  Chemist: 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  the  Latin  and  Gre 
Languages,  English  Composition,  Astronomy  and  t 
higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics. 

Occasional  Lectures  are  delivered  on  Chemistry,  N 
tural  Philosophy,  &c.,  illustrated  by  appropriate  Expe 
ments  ;  and  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  interest  a 
value  of  this  department  of  instruction,  large  and  val 
able  additions  have  been  recently  made  to  the  Chemi(  » 
and  Philosophical  Apparatus.  _ 

Nearly  the    same    course    of   instruction,  exce 
Greek,  is  pursued  in  the  Girls'  school  on  St.  Jami 
street,  with  the  addition  of  the  French  language  ai  p 
Botany. 

Both  of  these  departments  of  the  Institution  are  su 
plied  with  competent  instructors,  and  particular  care 
taken  that  the  teaching  shall  be  thorough,  and  the  pupi 
well  grounded  in  the  essential  rudiments  of  a  good  ai 
liberal  education. 

In  the  St.  James's  Street  School  is  a  primary  depai 
ment  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  younger  childn  pj 
of  both  sexes — and  similar  schools  are  kept  in  tl  pj 
Northern  District,  at  the  Meeting-house  on  Sixth  stre  „| 
— and  in  the  Western  District,  at  the  Meeting-house  (  j,,, 
Twelfth  street,  which  are  under  the  supervision  and  ca  _ 
of  the  committee.  " 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  daily  read  in  all  the  school; 
and  endeavours  are  used  to  make  the  pupils  acquainti! 
with  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  with  tl 
Principles  and  .Testimonies  of  our  religious  Society. 

The  charges  for  Tuition  in  all  these  schools  are  i 
moderate,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  our  membe 
generally ;  and  we  would  earnestly  invite  Friends  i 
secure  for  their  children  a  participation  in  the  benefi 
of  a  religiously  guarded  education  thus  provided  f< 
them. 

As  the  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  at  school  mac 
retards  their  progress  in  learning,  and  is  a  great  disac 
vantage  to  the  school  at  large,  it  is  suggested  to  paren 
and  care-takers,  that  they  will  consult  the  real  intere; 
of  the  children  by  requiring  their  regular  attendant 
when  in  health.  It  is  also  hoped,  that  they  will  encou) 
age  the  pupils  to  a  cheerful  compliance  with  the  ruh 
which  have  been  established  for  the  government  of  th 
schools,  especially  those  which  require  the  dress,  lat 
guage  and  deportment  of  the  children  to  conform  to  th 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  our  religious  profession. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

John  Carter,  Clerk. 


NOTICE. 

Mary  Hodgson,  Jr.,  No.  94  N.  Tenth  street,  is  willin 
to  accommodate  with  board,  the  daughters  of  sue 
Friends,  as  wish  their  children  educated  in  her  schoo 
where  they  will  have  the  comforts  of  a  home,  and  rf 
ceive  instruction  in  the  usual  English  branches,  Frencl 
Latin  and  Drawing.  The  session  commences  the  4th  < 
Ninth  month.  A  limited  number  only  being  accommc 
dated,  early  application  for  admission  is  necessary.  Fc 
terms,  apply  at  her  residence,  or  of  W.  Hodgson,  Jr 
Tenth  and  Arch  streets. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  per  C.  E.  for  J.  G.  Edge,  Isaac  C.  Evans,  an 
L.  King,  $2  each,  for  vol.  27. 


The  Moral  Almanac  for  1855  is  received,  and  for  sal 
at  Friends'  Book-store,  84  Arch  street.   Price  $2  perg: 
Eighth  month,  1854. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Commillee  on  Adnmsions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  10 
North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eight 
street,  and  No.  56  Chestnut  street;  William  Bettle,  Nc 
14  South  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  iSout 
Fifth  street,  and  No.  227  North  Front  street;  Horatio  C 
Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chestnut  street 
William  Thomas,  No.  242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  4 
South  Wharves ;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arc! 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street;  John  M.  Whi 
tall.  No.  161  Filbert  street,  and  No.  138  Race  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — Nathaniel  Randolph 
No.  585  Vine  street;  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  S.  Fourtl 
street;  William  Kinscy,  Frankford. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worthington. 

Matron. — Elizabeth  B.  Hopkins. 
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THE  BRITISU  UIRUNDINES. 

Gilbert  White. 

(Continued  from  page  3880 

Here  and  there  a  bird  may  affect  some  odd 
peculiar  place;  as  we  have  known  a  swallow 
iSi  build  down  the  shaft  of  an  old  well,  through  which 
ff  chalk  had  been  formerly  drawn  up  for  the  pur 
pose  of  manure:  but  in  general   with   us  the 
jiirundo  breeds  in  chimneys,  and  loves  lo  haunt 
hose  stacks  where  there  is  a  constant  fire,  no 
oubt  for  the  sake  of  warmth.    Not  that  it  can 
ubsist  in  the  immediate  shaft  where  there  is  a 
but  prefers  one  adjoining  to  that  of  the  kit 
hen,  and  disregards  the  perpetual  smoke  of  that 
unnel,  as  I  have  often  observed  with  some  degree 
f  wonder. 

Five  or  six  or  more  feet  down^the  chimney  does 
his  little  bird  begin  to  form  her  nest  about  the 
biiddle  of  May,  which  consists,  like  that  of  the 
house-martin,  of  a  crust  or  shell  composed  of  dirt 
or  mud,  mixed  with  short  pieces  of  straw,  to  ren- 
der it  tough  and  permanent ;  with  this  difference, 
that  whereas  the  shell  of  the  mariin  is  nearly 
(jiemispheric,  that  of  the  swallow  is  open  at  the 
;ltop,  and  like  half  a  deep  dish:  this  nest  is  lined 
Jiliiwith  fine  grasses  and  leathers,  which  are  often 
collected  as  they  float  in  the  air. 

Wonderful  is  the  address  which  this  adroit  bird 
shows  all  day  long  in  ascending  and  descending 
with  security  through  so  narrow  a  pass.  V\'hen 
hovering  over  the  mouth  of  the  funnel,  the  vibra- 
lions  of  her  wings  acting  on  the  confined  air  oc- 
asion  a  rumbling  like  thunder.    It  is  not  impro- 
ibable  that  the  dam  submits  to  this  inconvenient 
situation  so  low  in  the  shaft,  in  order  to  secure 
"^''per  broods  from  rapacious  birds,  and  particularly 
Ifom  owls,  which  frequently  fall  down  chimneys, 
lerhaps  in  attempting  to  get  at  these  nesilings. 

The  swallow  lays  from  four  to  six  white  eggs, 
Jotted  with  red  specks,  and  brings  out  her  first 
brood  about  the  last  week  in  June,  or  the  first 
jjtveek  in  July.  The  progressive  method  by  which 
ilhe  young  are  introduced  ir)to  life  is  very  amus- 
ing :  first  they  emerge  from  the  shaft  with  difficul- 
ly  enough,  and  often  fall  down  into  the  rooms 
jbelow  :  for  a  day  or  so  they  are  fed  on  the  chim- 
ney-top, and  then  are  conducted  to  the  dead, 
leafless  bough  of  some  tree,  where,  sitting  in  a 
olpbirow,  they  are  attended  with  great  assiduity,  and 
may  then  be  called  perchers.  In  a  day  or  two 
niiore  they  hecQme  flyers,  but  are  still  unable  to 
ake  their  own  food  ;  therefore  they  play  about 
near  the  place  where  the  dams  are  hawking  for 
lies  ;  and  when  a  mouthful  is  collected  at  a  cer- 
ain  signal  given,  the  dam  and  the  nestling  ad- 
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vance,  rising  towards  each  other,  and  meeting  at 
an  angle;  the  young  one  all  the  while  uttering 
such  a  little  quick  note  of  gratitude  and  com- 
placeny,  that  a  person  must  have  paid  very  little 
regard  to  the  wonders  of  nature  that  has  not  often 
remarked  this  feat. 

The  dam  betakes  herself  immediately  to  the 
business  of  a  second  brood  as  soon  as  she  is  dis- 
engaged from  the  first;  which  at  once  associates 
with  the  first  broods  of  house-martins  ;  and  with 
them  congregates  clustering  on  sunny  roofs,  tow- 
ers, and  trees.  This  hirundo  brings  out  her  sec- 
ond brood  towards  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 

All  the  summer  long  is  the  swallow  a  most  in- 
structive pattern  of  unwearied  industry  and  afl^ec- 
tion  ;  for,  from  morning  to  night,  while  there  is  a 
family  to  be  supported,  she  s|)ends  the  whole  day 
in  skimming  close  to  the  ground,  and  exerting  the 
most  sudden  turns  and  quick  evolutions.  Avenues 
and  long  walks  under  hedges,  and  pasture-fields, 
and  mown  meadows  where  cattle  graze,  are  her 
delight,  especially  if  there  are  trees  interspersed  ; 
because  in  such  spots  insects  most  abound.  When 
a  fly  is  taken  a  smart  snap  from  her  bill  is  heard, 
resembling  the  noise  at  the  shutting  of  a  watch- 
case  ;  but  the  motion  of  the  mandibles  is  too  quick 
for  the  eye. 

The  swallow,  probably  the  male  bird,  is  the 
excubUor  to  house-martins,  and  other  little  birds, 
atmouncing  the  approach  of  birds  of  prey.  For, 
as  soon  as  a  hawk  appears,  with  a  shrill  alarming 
note  he  calls  all  the  swallows  and  martins  about 
him  ;  who  pursue  in  a  body,  and  bufTet  and  strike 
their  enemy  till  they  have  driven  him  from  the 
village,  darting  down  from  above  on  his  back,  and 
rising  in  a  perpendicular  line  in  perfect  security. 
This  bird  also  will  sound  the  alarm,  and  strike  al 
cats  when  they  climb  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  or 
otherwise  approach  the  nests.  Each  species  of 
hirundo  drinks  as  it  flies  along,  sipping  the  sur- 
face of  the  water;  but  the  swallow  alone,  in  gen- 
eral, washes  on  the  wing,  by  dropping  into  a  pool 
for  many  times  together:  in  very  liot  weather 
house-martins  and  bank-murtins  dip  and  wash  a 
little. 

The  swallow  is  a  delicate  songster,  and  in  soft 
sunny  weather  sings  both  perching  and  flying; 
on  trees  in  a  kind  of  concert,  and  on  chimney- 
tops  :  is  also  a  bold  flyer,  ranging  to  distant 
downs  and  commons,  even  in  windy  weather, 
which  the  other  species  seem  much  to  dislike; 
nay,  even  frequenting  exposed  seaport  towns,  and 
makini'  little  excursions  over  the  salt  water. 

O 

Horsemen  on  wide  downs  are  often  closely  at- 
tended by  a  little  party  of  swallows  for  miles 
together,  which  play  before  and  behind  them, 
sweeping  around,  and  collecting  all  the  skulking 
insects  that  are  roused  by  the  trampling  of  the 
horses' feet;  when  the  wind  blows  hard,  without 
this  expedient,  they  are  often  forced  to  settle  to 
pick  up  their  lurking  prey. 

This  species  feed  much  on  little  coleoptera,  as 
well  as  on  gnats  and  flies;  and  ofitn  settles  on 
dug  ground,  or  paths,  for  gravels  to  grind  and 
digest  its  food.  Belbre  they  depart,  for  some 
weeks,  to  a  bird,  they  forsake  houses  and  chim- 
neys, and  roost  in  trees,  and  usually  withdraw 
about  the  beginning  of  October;  though  some 


few  stragglers  may  appear  on,  at  times,  till  the 
first  week  in  November. 

The  Sand-Martin. — The  sand-martin,  or 
bank-martin,  is  by  much  the  least  of  any  of  the 
British  kirundines  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  have  seen, 
the  smallest  known  hirundo ;  though  Brisson 
asserts  that  there  is  one  much  smaller,  and  that 
is  the  hirundo  esculenta. 

But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  scarce 
possible  for  any  observer  to  be  so  full  and  exact 
as  he  could  wish  in  reciting  the  circumstances 
attending  the  lile  and  conversation  of  this  little 
bird,  since  it  is  fera  naturd,  at  least  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom,  disclaiming  all  domestic  attach- 
ments, and  haunting  wild  heaths  and  commons 
where  there  are  large  lakes;  while  the  other 
species,  especially  the  swallow  and  house-martin, 
are  remarkably  gentle  and  domesticated,  and 
never  seem  lo  ihiiik  themselves  safe  but  under  the 
protection  of  man. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  different  de- 
grees of  architectonic  skill  Providence  has  en- 
dowed birds  of  the  same  genus,  and  so  nearly 
correspondent  in  their  general  mode  of  life!  for, 
while  the  swallow  and  the  house-martin  discover 
the  greatest  address  in  raising  and  securely  fixing 
crusts  or  shells  of  loam  as  cunabula  for  their 
young,  the  bank-marlin  terebrates  a  round  and 
regular  hole  in  the  sand  or  earth,  which  is  ser- 
pentine, horizontal,  and  about  two  feet  deep.  At 
the  inner  end  of  this  burrow  does  this  bird  deposit, 
in  a  good  degree  of  safety,  her  rude  nest,  consist- 
ing of  fine  grasses  and  leathers,  usually  goose 
feathers,  very  inartificially  laid  together. 

Perseverance  will  accomplish  anything  ;  though 
at  first  one  would  be  disinclined  to  believe  that 
this  weak  bird,  with  her  soft  and  lender  bill  and 
claws,  should  ever  be  able  to  bore  the  stubborn 
sand-bank  without  entirely  disabling  herself;  yet 
with  these  feeble  instruments  have  I  seen  a  pair 
of  them  make  great  dispatch,  and  could  remark 
how  much  they  had  scooped  that  day  by  the  fresh 
sand  which  ran  down  the  bank,  and  was  a  differ- 
ent colour  from  that  which  lay  loose  and  bleached 
in  the  sun. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

The  Elephants  of  the  East. 

A  person  who  had  never  seen  a  wild  elephant 
can  form  no  idea  of  his  real  character  either  men- 
tally or  physically.  The  unwieldly  and  sleepy- 
looking  beast,  who,  penned  up  in  his  cage  in  a 
menagerie,  receives  a  sixpence  in  his  trunk,  and 
turns  with  difficulty  to  deposit  it  in  a  box,  whose 
mental  powers  seem  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
idea  of  receiving  buns  tossed  into  a  gaping  mouth 
by  children's  hands;  this  very  beast  may  have 
come  from  a  warlike  slock.  His  sire  may  have 
been  the  terror  of  a  district,  a  pitiless  highway- 
man, who  thirsted  for  blood  ;  who,  lying  in  wait 
in  some  thick  bush,  would  rush  upon  the  un- 
wary passer  by,  and  know  no  pleasure  greater 
than  the  act  of  crushing  his  viciim  to  a  shapeless 
mass  beneath  his  feet.  I  have  heard  people  ex- 
claim,  upon  hearing  anecdotes  of  elephant  hunt- 
ing, "  Poor  things  !"  Poor  things  indeed !  I  should 
like  to  see  the  very  person  who  thus  expresses  his 
pity  going  at  his  best  pace  with  a  savage  elephant 
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after  him  ;  give  him  a  lawn  to  run  upon  if  he 
likes,  and  see  the  elephant  gaining  a  foot  in  every 
yard  of  the  chase,  fire  in  his  eye,  fury  in  his  head 
long  charge  ;  and  would  not  the  flying  gentleman, 
who  lately  exclaimed  "  Poor  thing  1"  be  thankful 
to  the  lucky  bullet  that  would  save  him  from  de 
struction  ?    There  are  no  animals  more  misun 
derstood  than  elejihants  ;  they  are  naturally  sa 
vage,  wary,  and  revengeful,  displaying  as  great 
courage  when  in  their  wild  state  as  any  animal 
known.    The  fact  of  their  great  natural  sagacity 
renders  them  the  more  dangerous  as  foes.  Even 
when  they  are  tamed,  there  are  many  that  are  not 
safe  for  a  stranger  to  approach,  and  they  are  then 
only  kept  in  awe  by  the  sharp  driving-hook  of  the 
mohout. 

Elephants  are  gregarious,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  a  herd  is  about  eight,  although  they  fre- 
quently form  bodies  of  filly  and  even  eighty  in 
one  troop.  Each  herd  consibts  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  females,  and  they  are  constantly 
met  without  a  single  bull  in  their  number.  I  have 
seen  some  small  herds  formed  exclusively  of 
bulls,  but  this  is  very  rare.  The  bull  is  generally 
much  larger  than  the  female,  and  is  generally 
more  savage.  His  habits  frequently  induce  him 
to  prefer  solitude  to  a  gregarious  life.  He  then 
becomes  doubly  vicious.  He  seldom  strays  many 
miles  from  one  locality,  which  he  haunts  lor  many 
years.  He  becomes  what  is  termed  a  "  rogue." 
He  then  waylays  the  natives,  and  in  fact  becomes 
a  scourge  to  the  neighbourhood,  attacking  the  in- 
ofTensive  without  the  slightest  provocation,  carry- 
ing destruction  into  the  natives'  paddy  fields,  and 
perfectly  regardless  of  night  fires  or  the  usual  pre- 
cautions for  scaring  wild  beasts.  The  daring 
pluck  of  these  rogues  is  only  equalled  by  their 
extreme  cunning.  Endowed  with  that  wonderful 
power  of  scent  peculiar  to  elephants,  he  travels  in 
the  day  time  down  the  wind;  thus,  nothing  can 
follow  upon  his  tract  without  his  knowledge.  He 
winds  his  enemy  as  the  cautious  hunter  advances 
noiselessly  upon  his  track,  and  he  stands  with 
ears  thrown  lorward,  tail  erect,  trunk  thrown  high 
in  the  air,  with  its  distended  lip-pointed  to  the 
spot  from  which  he  winds  the  silent  but  approach- 
ing danger.  Perfectly  motionless  does  he  stand, 
like  a  statue  in  ebony,  the  very  essence  of  atten- 
tion, every  nerve  of  sense  and  hearing  stretched 
lo  its  cracking  point ;  not  a  muscle  moves,  not  a 
sound  of  a  rustling  branch  against  his  rough  sides, 
he  is  a  mute  figure  of  wild  and  fierce  eagerness. 
Meanwhile,  the  wary  tracker  stoops  to  the  ground, 
and  with  a  practised  eye  pierces  the  tangled  brush- 
wood in  search  ol  his  colossal  feet.  Still  further 
and  further  he  silently  creeps  forward,  when  sud- 
denly a  crash  bursts  through  ihe  jungle;  the  mo- 
ment has  arrived  lor  the  ambushed  charge,  and 
the  elephant  is  upon  him. — From  ihe  liijle  and 
the  Hound  iti  Ceylon. 


A  Really  Wo7,dcr/ul  Child. — There  is  at  pre- 
sent attending  the  Hasiings  school,  Darvel,  Ayr- 
shire, a  girl  aged  between  eight  and  nine  years, 
who  commenced  the  study  ol  arithmetic  less  ihan 
a  twelvemonth  ago.  Such  are  the  powers  of  her 
memory,  that  she  is  now  able  to  calculate  men- 
ially, in  a  very  lew  moments,  such  questions  as 
these:  How  many  seconds  in  GO,  BO,  90,  or  000 
years?  How  many  ounces  in  20,  GO,  or  100 
tons?  She  can  multiply  such  a  line  us £694  19s. 
lid.  by  32,  50,  98,  as  cleverly  and  correctly  as 
any  ordinary  arithmetician  would  multiply  by  4, 
6,  or  8.  Cc'Unts  in  long  division,  (simple  and 
compound)  she  divides  by  short  division,  or  in  a 
line,  by  such  figures  as  34,  50,  12,  92,  &c.,  in  8 
or  10  seconds. 

The  first  time  her  teacher,  Mr.  Tarbel,  disco- 


vered her  remarkable  abilities,  was  when  she  was 
showing  him  sums  multiplied  from  14  to  4,880, 
which  at  first  he  thought  she  must  have  worked 
on  the  slate  below,  and  then  transferred.  He 
alleged  as  much,  which  she  would  by  no  means 
admit.  Fie  then,  to  test  her,  told  her  to  multiply  a 
line  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  which  he  gave 
her,  by  72.  To  his  surprise,  she  multiplied  it  as 
fast  as  any  other  person  could  have  done  it  by  7. 
Yet  this  girl  never  learnt  the  multiplication  table 
higher  than  12  times  12.  She  can  also  add  up  eight 
or  ten  lines  of  pounds,  shillings,  or  pence,  by  first 
adding  the  lowest  lines  together,  then  the  third 
lowest,  and  so  on.  When  performing  these  cal- 
culations, every  limb  and  feature  seem  at  rest. 
One  day  lately,  the  teacher  set  the  door  open, 
and  ordered  the  children  to  be  quiet,  as  he  was 
going  to  give  her  the  most  difficult  count  she  ever 
got.  He  then  told  her  to  walk  out  in  the  garden, 
and  find  out  how  many  moments  were  in  9,000 
years.  She  walked  only  about  ten  yards  at  an 
ordinary  pace,  when  she  told  the  answer  correctly, 
never  having  reached  the  garden.  '  But,'  says 
one  of  the  boys,  '  she  did  a  far  bigger  count  than 
that  yesterday,  the  biggest,  they  say,  that  was 
ever  done  by  any  body.  She  multiplied  123456789 
by  987654321,  and  gave  the  correct  answer  in 
less  than  a  minute,  for  the  bet  of  a  half-penny, 
which  she  refused  to  take,  because  her  teacher 
had  forbidden  her,  in  the  presence  of  the  scholars, 
to  calculate  large  sums  at  the  bidding  of  any  per- 
son. On  being  interrogated  as  to  how  he  knew 
whether  the  answer  was  correct,  the  boy  replied, 
that  two  of  them  had  counted  it  on  a  slate,  and 
found  it  correct,  and  that  the  figures  were  so  far 
above  hundreds  of  millions  that  none  of  them 
could  read  them.  The  girl's  name  is  Maria 
Cleland,  daughter  of  Gavin  Cleland,  shoemaker 
in  Darvel. — North  British  Mail. 


For  "  'J'lle  Friend.  ' 

ISTHMUS  OF  DARIEN. 
Most  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  are 
aware  of  the  efforts  making  by  different  com- 
panies to  effect  a  highway  across  the  isthmus, 
lying  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
It  is  an  enterprise  in  which  the  whole  world  is 
interested.  Should  a  water  communication  prove 
practicable  and  be  perfected,  it  will  necessarily 
produce  a  revolution  in  commerce,  and  probably 
completely  change  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  many  of  the  nations  of  the  East,  as  well  as 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  our  own  country 
and  the  Stales  of  Central  America.  These  con- 
siderations give  more  than  common  interest  lo  the 
following  account  of  an  exploring  party  sent  out 
by  one  of  the  Companies  striving  to  secure  the 
right  and  the  means,  to  underlake  and  accomplish 
this  great  work.  The  account  is  taken  from 
"  The  Leisure  Hour." 

THE  DARIKN  CANAL. 

"  In  the  present  day,  engineering  achievements 
which  a  century  ago,  had  they  been  possible, 
would  eacii  have  marked  an  epoch,  follow  one 
another  in  rapid  and  startling  succession.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  ever-expanding 
commerce  of  the  nations,  broad  rivers  are  yearly 
being  bridged  across,  isthmuses,  to  use  an  eng- 
ineering phrase,  are  canalized,  mountains  tunnel- 
led, coniinents  intersected  with  the  all-uniting  rail, 
and  new  highways  for  the  restless  activities  of 
modern  enterprise  are  opening  up  in  every  direc- 
tion. It  will  probably  be  in  tiie  recollection  of 
many  ol'  our  readers,  that  about  six  months  since 
we  devoted  a  paper  to  the  exposition  of  a  scheme, 
then  exciting  considerable  attention  amonir  the 
mercantile  classes,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 


eflect  a  canal  junction  between  the  Atlantic  an 
Pacific  oceans.  This  was  known  as  the  Nicarf 
gua  route.  The  engineering  difficulties  and  th 
immense  cost  of  this  undertaking,  however,  take 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that,  even  if  accorr 
plished,  its  advantages  would  fall  short  of  th 
demands  of  the  world's  inter-oceanic  traffic,  rer 
der  it  extremely  improbable  that  any  practice 
steps  will  be  adopted  to  carry  out  this  project 

"  Besides  this  route,  no  fewer  than  six  othe 
projects  have  been  brought  more  or  less  befor 
the  public,  of  which  one  is  partially  executec 
Commencing  at  the  northern  extremity  of  th 
thread  of  land  that  links  together  the  two  grea 
continents  of  America,  there  is,  first,  the  Mexicai 
line  of  railway,  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Te 
huantepec  to  the  Bay  of  Campeche.  Nexi 
beyond  the  site  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  we  hav 
a  proposal  for  a  roadway  across  the  stale  of  Cost! 
Rica.  The  fourth  is  a  railway  from  Chagres  oi 
the  Atlantic  to  Panama  on  the  Pacific,  part  c 
which  has  already  been  completed,  while  twenty 
three  miles  of  the  journey  has  yet  to  be  performei 
by  means  of  mules  on  a  miserable  road.  Th 
first  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  this  line  is  supporte 
on  limber-piles,  driven  into  swampy  land  fa 
worse  than  many  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  and  form 
ed  one  of  the  most  arduous  engineering  operation 
that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  railwa; 
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construction.  The  next  line  suggested  is  iro 
St.  Bias  or  Mandigo  to  Chepo  in  the  Bay  of  Pa 
nama.  About  100  miles  to  the  south  of  tb 
Panama  iron  highway  is  the  spot,  in  the  distric 
of  Darien,  where  it  is  now  proposed  to  cut  a  wid 
and  deep  seapath  for  the  vessels  of  all  nations 
The  remaining  project,  is  to  render  the  rive 
Atrato  on  the  borders  of  New  Grenada  navigable 
and  form  a  canal  navigation  into  the  Bay 
Cupica  or  the  river  San  Juan. 

"  Of  all  these  conflicting  schemes,  that  whici 
proposes  to  excavate  a  watery  route  through  th 
Isthmus  of  Darien  possesses  the  greatest  feasibi 
lity  and  the  most  universal  interest.  It  has  th 
sanction  of  names  eminent  for  engineering  achieve 
ment,  and  has  been  favourably  entertained  by  thi 
governments  of  the  first  commercial  nations  of  th 
earth.  A  company  has  been  formed  under  th 
highest  auspices,  a  deputation  from  which  only 
few  weeks  since  obtained  an  audience  with  th 
French  emperor,  and  secured  his  promise  of  cor 
dial  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  project 
Even  so  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spanisl 
government  instituted  inquiries  into  the  practica' 
bility  of  such  an  undertaking;  but  the  difiicultie 
to  be  surmounted  being  too  formidable  for  the  en 
gineering  science  of  those  days,  it  was  of  neces 
sily  abandoned.  These  obstacles  to  the  reuliza 
tion  of  this  mercanliie  desideratum,  although  thej 
have  changed  in  character  in  more  recent  times 
have  scarcely  diminished  in  number  or  force 
Foremost  among  them  has  been  the  total  lack  o 
all  reliable  information  resj)ecting  the  interior 
the  country  to  be  crossed,  together  with  the  jeal 
ous  vigilance  and  hostility  of  the  aboriginal  tribei 
inhabiting  it.  If  we  except  Dr.  Cullen,  who  visit 
ed  the  Istlimus  of  Darien  in  lei48,  and  subse 
quently  imparled  to  us  some  glimpses  of  its  geogra 
phical  leatures,  we  have  had,  until  the  present  year 
no  evidence  that  this  terra  incognita  has  eve 
been  completely  explored  by  a  while  man.  Tin 
only  work  prolessing  to  give  any  thing  like  au 
ihentic  information  on  this  region  of  woods 
swamps,  unknown  rivers,  wild  beasts,  reptiles 
and  savage  Indians,  is  the  history  of  the  buc 
cancers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  written  by  them 
selves,  and  which  records  their  piratical  adven 
lures  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  th 
commission  of  their  depredatious,  the  isthmus  wa 
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rossed  several  times  by  them;  but  as  the  natives 
y  whom  they  were  guided  generally  acted  com- 
ulsorily  in  these  excursions,  they  evidently  took 
lem  by  the  most  difficult  and  circuitous  routes, 
nd  cunningly  contrived  never  to  return  by  the 
ime  way.  These  detours  have  rendered  it  im- 
ossible  to  define  their  route  on  a  map  with  any 
ning  like  accuracy. 
"The  attention  of  Sir  Charles  Fox  having,  in 
,  )ecember,  1851,  been  specially  called  by  Dr. 
™;ullen  to  that  portion  of  the  isthmus  lying  be- 
ween  the  two  excellent  harbours  of  Caledonia  Bay 
nd  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel;  two  civil  engineers 
vere  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  under  the 
usi)ices  of  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and  Brassey, 
s  the  representatives  of  an  embryo  company,  for 
he  purpose  of  making  a  survey  of  the  proposed 
ine.  Afier  an  absence  of  four  months  and  a  half 
hey  returned,  having  to  a  great  exient  succeeded 
n  their  scientific  mission  ;  and  Mr.  Gisborne,  one 
)f  these  gentlemen,  has  since  published,  in  the 
brm  of  a  journal  and  an  official  report,  ihe  result 
)f  their  explorations.*  By  following  the  steps  of 
hese  enterprising  travellers.,  we  shall  be  able  to 
)ick  up  many  important  particulars  respecting 
I  his  contemplated  inter-oceanic  route — a  route,  let 
t  be  remembered,  which  the  great  Humboldt,  after 
levoting  nearly  half  a  century  to  the  study  ol 
Central  America,  has  pronounced  superior  to  any 
)ther  that  could  be  selected  through  that  entire 
leck  of  land. 

"Starting  from  Southampton  on  the  2nd  of 
\pril,  Mr.  Gisborne  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Forde, 
irrived  at  Cartagena,  one  of  the  chief  maritime 
owns  of  New  Grenada,  on  the  1st  of  last  May, 
ivhere  he  was  detained  six  weeks  waiting  for  Dr. 
Uullen,  who,  it  had  been  arranged,  was  to  join  the 
mall  exploring  band.  The  time,  however,  was 
lot  wasted,  for  Mr.  Gisbourne  and  his  companion 
mdertook  excursions  into  the  interior  for  the  pur- 
)oseof  making  observations  in  the  natural  history, 
he  vegetation,  and  the  geology  of  the  country. 
The  former  was  likewise  engaged  by  the  author- 
ties  to  examine  and  report  upon  an  uncompleted 
!anal,  intended  to  connect  the  Dlque  and  Mag- 
ialena  rivers,  the  construction  of  which  had  been 
irrested  by  the  failure  of  the  contractor.  The 
jonsummation  of  this  work  was  regarded  with 
ntense  anxiety  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cartagena, 
as  an  antidote  to  many  of  the  evils  under  which 
hey  were  suffering,  and  as  a  germ  of  certain  future 
■j  prosperity.  As  a  specimen  of  the  inconveniences 
Df  which  they  complain,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
he  journey  to  Bogota,  the  capital,  consumes  from 
wenty-two  to  twenty. five  days,  and  costs  25/.  for 
1  single  person.  The  proposed  canal  would  ob- 
viously economise  both  time  and  money.  The 
Gtrenadian  government,  indeed,  is  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  undertaking,  that,  in 
Gisborne's  opinion,  it  would  be  disposed  to  grant 
ilmost  any  thing  except  money  to  a  company 
'|3ngaging  to  open  and  maintain  this  navigation. 
The  impoverished  state  of  its  treasury  is  strikingly 
apparent  from  the  fact  that,  when  lately  threaten- 
3d  with  an  invasion  by  General  Floras,  the  House 
,  jaf  Assembly  voted  a  forced  loan  of  2,000,000 
*iollars  for  the  equipment  and  support  of  20,000 
roops,  which  sum  they  could  only  raise  by  sell- 
ing the  fortiesses  and  cannon  of  the  country. 

"  While  impatiently  tarrying  at  Cartagena,  Mr. 
Gisbourne  encountered  several  other  representa- 
tives of  his  profession,  bent  on  somewhat  similar 
Brrands,  several  of  them  with  roving  commissions 
between  Atrato  and  Panama.    Most  of  them  were 


Americans.  A  singular  specimen  of  native  deco- 
ration also  met  his  eye  on  one  occasion.  "  The 
other  evening,"  he  says,  "  I  saw  on  the  ctpposiie 
balcony  a  number  of  young  ladies,  one  of  whom 
seemed  covered  with  the  most  luminous  brilliants. 
I  found  that  she  had  formed  a  necklace,  bracelets, 
and  brooch  with  a  number  of  fire-flies,  which  I  am 
sorry  to  say  she  had  stuck  upon  pins.  Notwith- 
standing their  sufferings,  they  continued  to  emit 
their  phosphorescent  light  for  a  long  time,  serving 
her  vanity  at  the  cost  of  a  lingering  death." 

"  Dr.  Cullen  being  still  detained  at  Bogota,  the 
seat  of  the  government,  where  he  was  attempting 
to  negotiate  the  cession  of  a  lease  of  land  for  the 
intended  canal,  Mr.  Gisbourne  took  his  departure 
without  him,  on  the  lllh  of  June,  on  board  the 
brigantine  "  Veioz and  in  four  days  anchored 
in  Port  Escoces,  or  Scotch  Harbour,  so  called  from 
having  been,  in  1695,  colonized  by  a  number  of 
Scotch  emigrants,  who  were  induced  to  attempt  to 
lound  a  settlement  there  by  the  allurements  of  an 
excellent  haven,  an  exuberant  soil,  a  salubrious 
climate,  and  the  prospect  of  rich  gold  mines.  This 
well-meant  effort  at  colonization  disastrously  fail, 
ed  through  the  hostility  of  the  aborigines  and  the 
buccaneers,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards,  en- 
tailing upon  poor  Scotland  a  loss  of  400,000/.  and 
the  lives  of  many  of  her  energetic  children.  On 
the  spot  shadowed  by  these  melancholy  remem- 
brances it  was  that  the  enterprise  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  about  to  strive  to  conquer  the  defeats 
and  disasters  of  the  seventeenth.  Here  it  was 
that  the  special  labours  that  brought  Mr.  Gisborne 
from  Europe  were  to  commence.  The  isthmus  at 
this  point  is  inhabited  by  the  Mandingo  tribe  of 
Indians,  who  are  represented  as  very  numerous, 
and  exceedingly  jealous  of  an  invasion  of  their 
territory,  which  they  and  their  forefathers  have 
held  and  defended  for  ages  against  all  hostile 
comers.  Well  knowing,  as  they  do  traditionally, 
the  terrible  consequences  that  have  almost  invari- 
ably resulted  from  the  incursions  of  white  men, 
they  are  resolved  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  in- 
truders at  all  hazards.  The  lapse  of  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  has  not  effaced  the  stain  upon 
the  cause  of  civilization  left  behind  by  Spanish 
cupidity  and  cruelty  ;  and  any  fresh  attempts  to 
penetrate  the  interior  of  their  country,  especially 
if  attended  by  barometers,  theodolites,  tlie  mea- 
suring line,  and  other  scientific  appliances,  would 
be  almost  certain  to  rouse  their  suspicions  and 
kindle  their  revenge.  These  Indians,  however, 
are  becoming  somewhat  of  a  commercial  people, 
and  are  friendly  disposed  towards  the  English, 
although  the  Spanish  are  regarded  by  them  with 
the  bitterest  aversion.  Such  are  the  people,  whose 
hills,  valleys,  rivers,  and  hunting-grounds  our  two 
Enijlish  engineers  were  about  to  travel  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  Their  only  chance  consisted 
in  eluding  the  notice  of  the  natives,  and  penetrat- 
ing  to  the  interior  as  stealthily  and  rapidly  as 
possible,  their  destination  being  the  opposite  Pacific 
coast. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


The  Isthmus  of  Dariea  in  1852  :  Journal  of  the  Ex- 
Dedition  of  Inquiry  for  the  Junction  of  the  Atlantic  and 
itl  Pacific  Oceans.    By  Lionel  Gisborne.    London  :  Saun- 
lyai  iers  and  Stanford.  1853. 


Animal  Life  in  the  Tropics. — Humboldt  thus 
describes  the  exuberance  of  animation,  even  in  its 
lowest  forms,  under  the  equator : — At  noon,  in 
these  burning  climates,  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
retire  to  the  thickets,  the  birds  hide  themselves 
beneath  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  or  in  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks.  Yet  amid  this  apparent  silence  we 
hear  a  dull  vibration,  a  continual  murmur  of  in- 
sects that  fills,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  all 
the  lower  strata  of  the  air.  Nothing  is  better  fit- 
ted to  make  a  man  feel  the  extent  and  power  of 
organic  life.  Myriads  of  insects  creep  upon  the 
soil  and  flutter  round  the  plants,  parched  by  the 


ardour  of  the  sun.  A  confused  noise  issues  from 
every  bush,  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  from 
the  ground  undermined  by  the  lizards,  millepedes, 
and  cecilas.  These  are  so  many  voices,  proclaim- 
ing that  all  nature  breathes,  and  that  under  a 
thousand  different  forms  life  is  diffused  through- 
out the  cracked  and  dusty  soil,  as  well  as  in  the 
bosom  of  the  waters,  and  in  the  air  that  circulates 
around  us. 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST. 
Oh  !  that  Friends  may  everywhere  in  all  humi- 
lity bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  bear- 
ing the  daily  cross,  in  the  holy  fear  of  God,  so 
that  the  soul  may  be  kept  alive  in  the  power  of 
Truth  ;  fir  Penn  says,  "  The  whole  need  not  the 
physician;  the  full  have  no  need  to  sigh,  nor  the 
rich  to  cry  Ibr  help  ;  those  who  are  not  sensible 
of  their  inward  wants,  that  have  no  fears  and  ter- 
rors upon  them,  who  feel  no  need  of  God's  power 
to  help  them,  nor  the  light  of  his  countenance  to 
comfort  them  ;  what  have  such  to  do  with  pray- 
er? Their  devotion  is,  at  best,  but  a  serious 
mockery  of  the  Almighty.  They  know  not,  they 
want  not,  they  desire  not,  what  they  pray  for. 
They  pray  that  the  will  of  God  may  be  done,  and 
do  constantly  their  own;  for,  though  it  be  soon 
said,  it  is  a  most  terrible  thing  to  them.  Tliey 
ask  for  grace,  and  abuse  what  they  have ;  they 
pray  for  the  Spirit,  but  resist  it  in  themselves, 
and  scorn  at  it  in  others  :  they  request  the  mercies 
and  goodness  of  God,  and  leel  no  real  want  of 
them.  In  this  inward  insensibility,  they  are  as 
unable  to  praise  God  for  what  they  have,  as  to 
pray  for  what  they  have  not.  '  They  shall  praise 
the  Lord  that  seek  him  ;  for  he  satisfieth  the  long- 
ing soul  ;  and  filleth  the  hungry  with  good  things.' 
This  is  also  reserved  for  the  poor  and  needy,  and 
those  that  fear  God.  'Let  the  [spiritually]  poor 
and  needy  praise  thy  name;  ye  that  fear  the 
Lord,  praise  him;  and  ye  seed  of  Jacob,  gloi'ify 
him.'  Jacob  was  a  plain  man  ;  of  an  upright 
heart;  and  they  that  are  such  are  his  seed.  And 
though,  with  him,  they  may  be  as  poor  as  worms 
in  their  own  eyes,  yet  they  receive  power  to 
wrestle  with  God,  and  prevail  as  he  did.  With- 
out the  preparation  and  consecration  of  this  power, 
no  man  is  fit  to  come  before  God ;  else  it  were 
matter  of  less  holiness  and  reverence  to  worship 
God  under  the  gospel,  than  it  was  in  the  times  of 
the  law,  when  all  sacrifices  were  sprinkled,  before 
they  were  offered  ;  the  people  consecrated  that 
offered  them  ;  'ere  they  presented  themselves  be- 
fore  the  Lord.  If  the  touching  of  a  dead  or  un- 
clean  beast  then,  made  people  unfit  for  the  temple 
or  sacrifice,  yea,  for  society  with  the  clean,  until 
first  sprinkled  and  sanctified,  how  can  we  think 
so  meanly  of  the  worship  instituted  by  Christ  in 
gospel-times,  as  that  it  should  admit  of  unpre- 
pared and  unsanctified  offerings?  or  allow  that 
those  who  either  in  thoughts,  words,  or  deeds, 
daily  touch  that  which  is  morally  unclean,  can, 
without  coming  to  the  blood  of  Jesus,  that 
sprinkles  the  conscience  from  dead  works,  ac- 
ceptably worship  the  pure  God  1  It  is  a  down- 
right contradiction  to  good  sense  ;  the  unclean 
cannot  acceptably  worship  that  which  is  holy  ; 
the  impure  that  which  is  perfect.  There  is  an 
holy  intercourse  and  communion  betwixt  Christ 
and  his  followers;  but  none  at  all  betwixt  Christ 
and  Belial ;  between  him  and  those  who  disobey 
his  commandments,  and  live  not  the  lile  of  his 
blessed  cross  and  self-denial. 

"  But  as  sin,  so  formality  cannot  worship  God  ; 
though  the  manner  were  of  his  own  ordination. 
This  made  the  prophet,  personating  one  in  a  great 
strait,  cry  out, '  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the 
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Lord,  and  bow  mysrlf  before  the  high  God  ?  Shall 
I  come  before  him  with  burnt  offerings  ?  willi  calves 
of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thou 
sands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of 
oil?  shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgres 
sion,  the  fi  uit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ? 
He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  :  and 
what  doth  the  Lord  n  quire  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God  ?"  The  royal  prophet,  sensible  of  this 
calls  thus  upon  God:  "O  Lord,  open  thou  my 
lips,  and  my  mouth  shall  show  forth  thy  praise," 
He  did  not  dare  to  open  his  own  lips,  lie  knew 
that  could  not  praise  God;  "For  thou  desirest 
not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it :"  If  iny  formal 
offerings  would  serve  thou  shouldst  not  want 
them;  "Thou  delightest  not  in  burnt  offerings. 
The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit,  a  broken 
and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  ihou  wilt  not  despise." 
And  why?  Because  this  is  God's  work,  the  effect 
of  his  power;  and  his  own  works  praise  him.  To 
the  same  purpose  God  himself  speaks,  by  the 
mouth  of  Isaiah,  in  opposition  to  the  formalities 
and  lip  worship  of  the  degenerate  Jews.  "  Thu 
saith  the  Lord,  the  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the 
earth  is  my  fool-stool,  where  is  the^house  that  ye 
build  to  me,  and  where  is  the  place  of  my  rest? 
For  all  these  things  halh  my  hand  made.  But  to 
this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  jjoor,  and 
of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleih  at  my  word." 
Behold  the  true  worshipper !  one  of  G'ld's  pre 
paring,  circumcised  in  heart  and  ear,  that  resists 
not  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  those  lofty  professing  Jews 
did.  If  this  was  so  then,  even  in  the  titne  of  the 
law,  which  was  the  dispensation  of  external  and 
shadowy  performances  ;  can  we  expect  accept- 
ance without  the  preparation  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  in  these  gospel-days,  which  is  the  proper 
time  for  the  effusion  of  the  Spi  rit  ?  By  no  means  ; 
God  is  what  he  was;  and  none  are  his  true  wor- 
shippers, but  such  as  worship  him  in  his  own 
Spirit ;  of  these  he  is  tender  as  of  the  apple  of  his 
eye;  the  rest  do  but  mock  him,  and  he  despises 
them.  And  why  do  they  mock  him,  and  He 
despise  them?  Because  their  hearts  were  pol- 
luted, they  loved  not  the  Lord  with  their  whole 
hearts,  but  broke  his  law,  rebelled  against  bis 
Spirit,  and  did  not  that  which  was  right  in  his 
sight.  The  cause  is  plain, — by  the  amendment 
he  requires:  "Wash  you,  make  you  clean,  put 
away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  belbre  mine 
eyes:  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well:  seek 
judgment ;  relieve  the  oppressed  ;  judge  the  father- 
less ;  plead  for  the  widow."  Upon  these  terms, 
and  nothing  less,  he  bids  them  come  to  him,  and 
tells  them,  that  though  their  "sins  be  as  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  white  as  snow  ;  and  though  they  be 
as  crimson,  they  shall  be  white  as  wool."  So 
true  is  that  notable  passage  of  the  Psalmist; 
"  Come  and  hear,  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will 
declare  wlial  he  hath  done  for  my  soul  :  I  cried 
to  him  with  my  mouth,  and  he  was  extolled  with 
my  tongue.  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the 
Lord  will  not  hear  me.  But  verily  God  hath 
heard  me,  he  hath  attended  to  the  voice  of  my 
prayer.  Blessed  be  God  which  halh  not  turned 
away  my  jirayer,  nor  his  mercy  from  me."'  Much 
might  be  cited,  to  show  the  displeasure  of  God 
agamst  even  iiis  own  forms  of  worship,  when 
performed  wiihout  iiis  Spirit,  and  that  necessary 
preparation  of  the  heart  in  man,  which  nothing 
else  can  work  or  give.  Above  all  olhcr  penmen 
of  sacred  writ,  this  is  most  frequenlly  and  en)pha- 
tically  recommended  to  us  by  the  example  of  the 
Psalmist,  who,  ever  and  nnon  calling  to  mind  his 
own  great  slips,  and  the  cause  of  tlicm,  and  the 
way  by  which  lie  came  lo  be  accepted  of  God,  and 
obtained  strength  and  comfort  from  him,  reminds 


himself  to  wait  upon  God.  "  Lead  me  in  thy 
truth,  and  teach  me,  for  thou  art  the  God  of  my 
salvatit)n  ;  on  thee  do  I  wait  all  the  day  long.'' 
His  soul  looked  to  God  for  salvation,  to  be  deli 
vered  from  the  snares  and  evils  of  the  world. 
This  shows  an  inward  exercise,  a  spiritual  atten- 
dance, that  stood  not  in  external  forms,  but  an 
inward  divine  aid.  And  truly,  David  had  great 
encouragement  so  to  do;  the  goodness  of  God  in^ 
vited  him  to  it,  and  strengthened  him  in  it 
"  For,"  says  he,  "  I  waited  patiently  upon  the 
Lord,  and  he  inclined  unto  me,  and  heard  my  cry. 
He  brought  me  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my 
feet  upon  a  rock." 
New  Jersey,  Eighth  mo.,  1854. 


PresciTing  Fruit  without  Sugar. 

We  have  received  numerous  applications  for 
information  about  the  modus  operandi  of  putting 
up  fruit  so  as  to  preserve  it  in  a  fresh  state,  with 
out  cooking,  drying,  or  packing  in  sugar.  It  is  a 
business  that  cannot  so  well  be  done  in  families 
as  in  large  manufactories,  where  everything  is 
arranged  for  convenience;  but  still,  with  a  little 
experience  and  careful  attention,  every  family  can 
save  enough  of  the  various  fruits  of  the  season  to 
furnish  their  tables  with  a  great  delicacy  during 
that  portion  of  the  year  when  they  can  get  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  whole  secret  consists  in 
expelling  the  air  from  bottles  or  cans  by  heating, 
and  then  sealing  up  the  contents  hermetically.  It 
the  article  to  be  preserved  is  peaches,  select  such 
as  you  would  for  sweetmeats,  and  pair  and  cut 
them  so  they  can  be  put  in  the  botile,  and  you 
must  do  this  with  the  least  possible  delay,  or  they 
will  be  coloured  by  the  atmosphere.  Some  per- 
sons who  want  them  to  retain  their  natural  white- 
ness, put  them  under  water.  When  the  boitle  is 
full,  cork  it  light  and  wire  down  the  cork  with  a 
very  little  projection  above  the  glass.  When  you 
have  bottles  enough  to  fill  a  kettle,  such  as  may 
be  most  convenient,  put  them  in  and  boil  with  the 
water  all  round  up  lo  the  nozzle,  for  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  or  until  the  bottle  appears  to 
be  full  of  steam — the  atmosphere  having  been 
forced  out  through  the  cork.  As  soon  as  the 
bottles  are  cool  enough  to  handle,  dip  the  corks 
in  sealing-wax  so  as  to  cover  them  quite  tight. 
An  additional  precaution  is  used  by  some  in  put- 
ting tin  foil  over  the  wax. 

Another  plan  is  to  cook  the  fruit  slightly  in  a 
kettle,  and  then  put  in  cans  or  bottles  and  pour 
hot  syrup  of  sugar  in  to  fill  up  the  interstices,  and 
then  cork  and  seal.  The  heat  of  the  fruit  and 
syrup  answering  to  expel  the  air.  But  the  less 
they  are  cooki;d,  or  sweetened,  the  more  natural 
will  be  ihe  casle,  like  fresh  fruit,  when  opened. 
We  have  eaten  peaches  a  year  old  that  we  could 
not  tell  from  those  sugared  an  hour  before. 

Tomatoes  are  very  easily  preserved,  and  retain 
their  freshness  better  than  any  other  fruit.  The 
small  kind  are  only  used.  Scald  and  peel  them 
without  breaking  the  flesh.  Boitles  should  hold 
about  a  quart  only,  because  when  once  opened, 
the  contents  must  be  used  up  at  once.  Botiles 
made  on  purpose;,  with  large  throats,  and  a  ring 
on  the  inside  are  the  best,  and  l)ottlcs  are  belter 
than  cans  Ibr  all  acid  fruit.  'I'lic  cans,  however, 
are  more  easily  secured  by  solder  than  the  hollies 
by  corks  and  wax,  and  the  air  is  let  out  ihrough 
a  small  puncture  alter  the  large  opening  is  soldered 
up  and  cans  heated,  and  that  hole  slojiped  with  a 
single  drop  of  solder. 

Every  article  of  fruit  will  keep  fresh  if  the  air 
is  exhausted  and  iho  bottle  sealed  tight.  The 
least  particle  of  air  admitted  through  any  imper- 
fection of  the  sealing  will  spoil  ihe  fruit.    If  the 
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air  could  be  driven  out  without  heat,  there  woul 
be  no  need  of  cooking,  and  only  just  enoug  'I"'' 
should  be  given  to  expel  the  air  and  not  chiing 
the  taste.  Many  persons  prefer  to  add  syrup  mad 
by  about  one  pound  of  sugar  to  a  quart  of  watei 
to  all  suitable  fruits.    Green  corn,  beans,  tomf 
toes,  pie  plants,  currants,  gooseberries,  cherries  I* 
strawberries,  peaches,  are  the  most  common  thing 
put  up  in  this  way.  They  add  greatly  to  the  plea  fe 
sures  of  the  table,  and  to  the  health  o/*  those  wh  ei" 
consume;  quite  unlike,  io  that  respect,  the  corr 
mon  preserves 

We  have  known  fruit  for  pies  put  up  in  thre  k 
quart  cans,  by  partially  cooking  in  an  open  kett! 
in  a  syrup  just  sweet  enough  for  use,  and  puttin 
the  iruit  in  the  cans  hot  and  soldering  immedia 
tely.    It  kept  thus  perfectly. 

Some  fruils  keep  much  better  and  with  les  fa 
heaiinsj  than  others.    Peas  are  among  the  hardpK 
est  articles  to  keep  ;  they  contain  so  much  fixe 
air. 

We  advise  every  family  in  the  country  to  tr; 
this  plan  of  pulling  up  fruits  for  winter  use,  on  ; 
small  scale  this  year,  and  if  successful,  enlarg' 
upon  it  next  year. — D.  News, 

For  "  Tlip  l^'riend." 

DIYINE  INSPIRATION  AND  MIRACLES. 

There  are  those,  even  in  this  enlightened  age 
who  contend  that  the  day  of  inspiration  and  mi 
racles  is  past,  and  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  aloU' 
source  of  Divine  revelation.  Bat  while  there  i 
lo  be  found  an  availing  means  of  access  to  th 
throne  of  grace,  and  a  voice  in  the  secret  of  th' 
heart,  saying,  "  this  is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it,' 
so  that  we  need  not  that  any  man  teach  us,  savi 
as  the  heavenly  anointing  teacheth,  which  is  trutl 
and  no  lie,  and  while  the  hearts  of  men  ar 
changed  from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grao 
through  the  working  of  a  hidden  power,  by  whicl 
they  are  raised  as  from  ihe  grave  of  sin  aiw 
death  into  newness  of  life,  how  can  such  a  post  'F 
tion  be  maintained?  It  is  by  the  same  Almightj  '''' 
Power  by  which  the  world  was  created,  and  bj 
this  alone,  that  any  one  of  us  can  be  redeeme( 
from  the  world  ;  and  saved  with  an  everlastiuj 
salvation,  for  wiihout  the  assistance  thereof,  w( 
cannot  even  think  a  good  thought.  It  is  ver] 
possible  for  us  to  read  the  Scriptures,  from  begin 
ning  to  end,  without  a  single  taste  of  that  breai 
of  life,  svhich  is  the  nourishment  of  the  prayerfu 
soul,  whose  daily  engagement  it  is  to  ask  of  Hin 
who  alone  can  dispense  it.  But  in  order  that  tlu 
Scriptures  may  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  i 
must  be  ihrough  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
and  then  they  will  be  blessed  to  us  by  Him  wh( 
gave  them  I'orlh,  through  his  inspired  servants 
As  they  were  written  by  inspiration,  they  cat 
onlv  be  comprehended  and  appreciated  by  th 
assistance  of  the  same  Spirit  that  dictated  them 
the  medium  through  which  all  true  and  savins! 
knowledge  must  come. 

Who  that  has  ever  been  availingly  exercised  it 
prayer  for  deliverance — ibr  themselves  or  other 
—  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  can  doubt  the  influ 
ence  of  immediate  inspiration,  or  the  continuanci 
of  a  miraculous  power  by  which  the  sick  hav( 
been  healed,  and  the  dead  raised,  even  from  ihi 
time  of  our  Saviour's  personal  appearance  on  tht 
earth  to  the  present  day  ?  or  who  lhal  has  wit 
nessed  the  refreshment  afforded  by  a  few  inspirec 
words,  by  which  many  may  have  been  fed,  car 
call  in  question  that  |)ower  which  is  able  to  fee( 
the  muliiiude  witli  what  may  appear  but  sutiicien 
Ibr  a  few,  or  even  for  a  single  individual  ?  Tlia 
the  extension  of  the  same  Divine  power  is  wit- 
nessed now — by  those  who  are  engaged  in  seek 
ing  its  help — that  was  experienced  in  the  days  o 
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»ijii||;;h fist's  personal  appearance  on  earth,  no  truly 
N»  Christian  believer  would  dare  to  call  in  question, 
ind  it  must  be  a  very  outside  religion  that  would 
niai  idmii  of  even  a  doubt  upon  this  point. 

It  seems  like  a  very  sin-soothing  religion  that 
ivill  admit  of  our  leaning  upon  what  has  been 
ione  without  us,  regardless  of  the  power  that  is 
lliiiij peeking  ihe  dominion  within  us,  that,  through  the 
ffectual  and  wonderful  working  thereof,  we  might 
k  made  meet  for  an  incorruptible  and  undefiled 
coDi|nheritance,  with  all  those  who  have  been  sancti- 
led  thereby;  but  such  is  the  natural  aversion  to 
he  cross,  that  very  many  are  willing  to  satisfy 
hemselves  by  endeavoiaring  to  live  on  the  labours 
uiliii|)f  others  ;  but  it  is  written  "  he  that  will  not  work, 
hall  not  eat  ;"  and  this  will  be  found  true  as  it 
respects  the  spiritual  lood,  which  must  be  sought 
1  les  after  in  order  to  be  found,  according  to  the  pro- 
W  mise,  "  seek  and  ye  shall  find." 

Every  true  breathing  of  the  soul  unto  God, 
must  be  through  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty, 
toll]  which  can  alone  give  us  an  understanding  of  our 
I  ivants,  for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for 
as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for 
us,  and  tielpeth  our  intirmilies  ;  therefore  no  form 
of  words  that  is  not  called  forih  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  avail  with 
Him  whom  we  profess  to  worship,  and  even  ihese 
are  not  always  needed  in  the  offering-up  of  accep- 
able  prayer. 


fixei 


ani 


Selected. 

During  the  forty  years'  pilgrimage  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness,  a  preternatural  column  of  fire  and 
cloud  attended  the  camp.  It  rested  with  them, 
and  moved  on  before  them,  directing  and  conduct- 
liiill  ing  ihem  in  their  journeys  ;  in  the  night  season  it 
was  a  bright  and  shining  light ;  and  in  the  day- 
time it  afforded  a  gratelul  cooling  shade  from  the 
burning  heat  of  those  sultry  deserts.  Thus  is 
Christ  present  with  his  church,  while  she  sojourns 
upon  earth  ;  guiding  her  steps,  enlightening  her 
darkness,  and  mitigating  her  sorrows. 

Eound  each  habitation  hov'ring, 
See  the  cloud  and  fire  appear  I 
For  a  glory  and  a  cov'ring, 

Showing  that  the  Lord  is  near. 
Thus  deriving  from  their  banner, 

Light  by  night,  and  shade  by  day; 
Safe  they  feed  upon  the  manna, 

Which  he  gives  them  when  they  pray. 


Selected. 

THE  DESERTED  ROAD,  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ancient  road  that  wind'st  deserted 

Through  the  level  of  the  vale, 
Svfeeping  tovcard  the  crowded  market 

Like  a  stream  vfithout  a  sail. 

Standing  by  thee,  I  look  backward. 

And,  as  in  the  light  of  dreams, 
See  the  years  descend  and  vanish^ 

Like  thy  whitely  tented  teams. 

Nor  I  stroll  along  the  village 

As  in  youth's  departed  morn  ; 
But  I  miss  the  crowded  coaches, 

And  the  driver's  bugle-horn. 

Miss  the  crowd  of  jovial  teamsters 

Filling  buckets  at  the  well, 
With  their  wains  from  Conestoga, 

And  their  orchestra  of  bells. 

To  the  mossy  wayside  tavern 

Comes  the  noisy  throng  no  more. 

And  the  faded  sign  complaining, 
Swings  unnoticed  at  the  door. 

While  the  old  decrepid  tollman 

Waiting  for  the  few  who  pass, 
Reads  the  melancholy  story 

In  the  thickly  springing  grass. 

Ancient  highway,  thou  art  vanquished  ; 
The  usurper  of  the  vale 


Rolls  in  fiery,  iron  rattle. 
Exultations  on  the  gale. 

Thou  art  vanquished  and  neglected, 
And  the  good  which  thou  hast  done, 

Though  by  man  it  be  forgotten. 
Shall  be  deathless  as  the  sun. 

Though  neglected,  gray  and  grassy, 
Still  I  pray  that  my  decline 

May  be  through  as  vernal  valleys, 
And  as  blest  a  calm  as  thine. 


Read. 


Selected. 


GOING  A  NUTTING. 


BY   OLD  HUMPHREY. 


Many  say  that  age  and  youth  cannot  agree 
together ;  let  us  try  to  prove  the  contrary.  Old 
Humphrey,  on  his  part,  will  endeavour  to  enter- 
tain you  and  do  you  good  ;  and  do  you,  on  your 
part,  try  to  profit  from  his  remarks. 

"  What  now  boys !  What  now  i"  said  I,  as  two 
young  nephews  of  mine  came  towards  me.  "  Oh 
I  see  that  you  have  your  nut  hooks  and  satchels. 
I  warrant  there  will  be  fine  work  among  the  nut 
boughs  and  the  brown  shellers  !  But  where  are  you 
going?    Where  are  you  going?" 

"  We  are  off  to  Kerby's  Coppice,  uncle,  for 
they  say  that  the  nuts  are  as  thick  there  as  they 
well  can  be.  You  shall  have  some  of  them  as 
we  come  back,  for  we  mean  to  fill  our  satchels 
as  full  as  they  will  hold." 

"  Thank  you,  boys  I  thank  you.  Oh, the  days 
when  I  was  young  !  Well,  you  have  a  blue  sky 
and  a  sunny,  afternoon  before  you;  but  now  a 
question  or  two  before  you  go.  Suppose  you  had 
your  choice,  would  you  be  heroes,  or  boys  going 
a  nutting  ]" 

"  Why  boys  going  a  nutting,  to  be  sure!  We 
do  not  want  to  be  heroes  covered  with  glory,  with 
an  empty  coat-sleeve.  No  I  No!  You  have  told 
us  enough  about  war  to  prevent  us  from  wishing 
to  be  warriors." 

"  But  what  say  you  to  be  monks  boys,  and  to 
live  a  quiet  and  retired  life  in  the  cloister  ?" 

"  We  do  not  want  to  live  a  quiet  and  retired 
life;  we  only  want  to  go  a  nutting.  You  have 
told  us  enough  about  monks  to  set  us  against  such 
a  life  as  they  lead.  It  would  not  suit  us  at  all  to 
be  cooped  up  in  a  dreary  cell  with  a  string  of 
beads  around  our  necks,  to  bow  down  to  a  wooden 
imaae.     We  remember  the  lines — 

o 

'  We  love  the  sunbeam  and  the  tree  ; 
We  love  to  wander  wild  and  free ; 
And  gloomy  monks  we  will  not  be.' 

Now  let  us  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  nut 
boughs." 

"  Well,  if  it  does  not  suit  you  to  be  monks,  what 
think  you  of  becoming  misers  1  Think  of  a  great 
iron  chest  as  full  of  money  bags  as  it  can  hold, 
with  an  excellent  lock  and  key  to  it,  so  that  nobody 
can  open  it  but  yourselves.  Will  you  make  up 
your  mind  to  be  misers?" 

"  No,  No  !  for  then  we  should  be  afraid  to  go 
a  nutting,  lest  a  rogue  should  come  and  takeaway 
our  great  iron  chest.  You  have  told  us  quite 
enough  about  misers  to  set  us  against  hoarding 
up  money  for  no  better  use  than  to  look  at  it. 
You  said  but  yesterday,  '  iVIoney  makes  very  few- 
happy  on  earth,  and  helps  fewer  still  on  their  way 
to  heaven;'  so  we  will  not  be  misers.  A  book 
that  we  have  says — 

'  What  is  wealth  when  men  grow  old  ? 
Misers  ye  may  keep  your  gold  I' 

And  while  the  miser  is  pulling  long  faces,  sitting 
on  his  iron  chest,  we  shall  be  laughing  and  pull- 
ing down   the  nut  boughs  in  Kerby's  Coppice, 


We  have  answered  all  your  questions  now  uncle  ; 
so  we  shall  be  losing  time  if  we  stay  any  longer." 

"Very  true;  but  what  think  you  of  the  fine 
sayings  that  are  said  about  money — '  Money 
makes  the  man  ;  and,  money  buys  all  things  V  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  showed  us  the  folly  of  these 
fine  sayings  ;  and  you  said  that  money  could  cure 
neither  the  toothache,  the  headache,  nor  the  heart- 
ache." 

"Did  I?  Why  you  seem  to  remember  every 
thing  that  I  told  you.  But  are  you  quite  sure 
that  you  do  not  wish  to  be  misers  ?" 

"  Quite  sure  uncle  !  Quite  sure  !  We  wish  to 
be  nothing  but  just  what  we  are — a  band  of 
merry-hearted  boys  going  a  nutting." 

"  That  is  right  boys  ! !  that  is  right !  If  I  were 
to  talk  to  you  for  an  hour,  hardly  could  I  teach 
you  a  better  lesson  than  that  of  being  thankful 
for  such  things  as  you  have,  and  making  the  best 
of  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
place  you." 


For  "The  Friend.'" 

UNITY  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

The  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace 
enters  into  almost  all  of  George  Fox's  epistles. 
There  is  no  Christian  unity  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  baptizes  into  one  body.  Sameness  of  views 
and  purpose  will  not  constitute  true  unity.  Evil 
men  and  seducers  from  the  life  and  government 
of  the  Truth  can  hold  for  a  time  a  kind  of  unity, 
but  not  in  the  bond  of  the  Prince  of  princes'  peace. 
In  one  of  his  epistles,  he  says :  "  Friends  in  the 
power  and  life  of  God,  dwell  in  unity  one  with 
another,  that  with  the  life  of  God  ye  may  answer 
that  of  God  in  every  one.  Keep  down  and  low, 
that  nothing  may  reign,  but  life  among  you  ;  and" 
unto  the  power  of  God  be  obedient.  And  Friends, 
the  going  from  the  lile  and  power  into  the  change- 
able things,  there  is  the  strife,  which  the  life  is 
over  ;  by  which  power  of  God  all  things  were 
made,  wherein  wisdom  is  received  to  order  all 
things  to  his  glory.  So  the  Seed  Christ  in  you 
all,  know,  which  doth  go  over  the  earth,  and 
inherits  the  promise  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  all 
heirs  of  the  promise  of  God.  Cease  from  your 
own  words,  but  live  in  the  power ;  for  it  breaks 
down  rocks,  mountains,  old  sandy  foundations, 
and  the  bond  of  iniquity,  and  makes  up  the  breach 
between  God  and  man,  and  breaks  down  that 
which  makes  the  breach.  So  know  the  Seed  in 
one  another,  which  Seed  is  Christ ;  who  according 
to  the  flesh  was  of  Abraham,  and  according  to  the 
Spirit,  the  Son  of  God.  And  this  is  the  word  of 
the  Lord  God  to  all  Friends,  and  a  charge  to  you 
from  the  Lord  God,  to  live  in  peace  one  with  an. 
other,  and  that  the  peace,  life  and  wisdom  of  God 
may  rule  you  all."    G.  F. 

Where  peace  does  not  reign,  we  may  safely 
apprehend  that  Christ's  government  is  not  fully 
known.  The  want  of  true  spiritual  unity  breaks 
down  the  strength  of  the  visible  church,  and  dis- 
ables the  members  from  building  up  one  another 
on  the  most  holy  faith. 


Religious  Intolerance  in  Russia. — No  asso- 
ciations lor  religious  purposes  are  tolerated  in  Rus- 
sia ;  no  printing  presses  are  permitted  to  print  the 
Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  people;  no 
versions  ol'  Scriptures  in  the  only  language  the 
masses  can  understand  are  permitted  to  cross  the 
frontier.  It  is  stated  that  there  has  not  been  a 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  Russia,  printed  in  that  coun- 
try,  since  1823.  Colporteurs,  Bible  agents,  tract 
distributors,  find  as  litile  favour  with  the  bigoted 
Czar  as  so  many  Red  Republicans.  Even  to  the 
two  millions  of  Jews  concentrated  in  his  empire, 
not  a  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  native 
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Hebrew  is  permitted.  No  Christian  missions  to 
the  most  barbarous  and  distant  tribes  under  his 
sway  are  tolerated.  Tiie  inoffensive  and  pious 
Moravians,  permitted  to  pursue  their  charitable 
work  every  where  else,  have  been  driven  from 
their  labours  in  Russia. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend.'' 

A  Boston  Notion— Fire  Alarm. 
As  a  proposition  is  now  before  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  to  establish  an  electro-magnetic  fire 
alarm,  the  following  lively  account  of  that  now  in 
use  in  Boston,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers  in  this  city,  or  to  others  not  so  immediately 
interested  in  the  success  of  a  substitute  for  the 
present  annoying  mode  of  giving  the  alarm  of 
fire  : 

"  Boston  is  a  city  of  notions,  everybody  knows. 
America  can  show  no  other  city  so  full  of  ma- 
tured systems,  useful  contrivances  and  odd  con- 
veniences, as  this  same  Boston.  The  city  maxim 
seems  to  be,  that  '  there 's  a  best  way  of  doing  all 
things.'  In  public  and  domestic  affairs  the  '  solid 
men  of  Boston'  are  not  content  with  simple 
achievement,  but  they  must  have  achievement  by 
the  best  methods.  " 

"The  latest  illustration  of  this  is  their  scientific 
way  of  giving  a  fire  alarm,  and  calling  out  and 
guiding  their  fire  department.  A  very  simple 
matter,  one  would  think,  to  raise  the  window  sash 
and  shout  Ji-er  two  or  three  times,  and  leave  the 
alarm  to  spread.  Every  villager  knows  how  to 
pull  a  bell-rope,  and  ring  until  he 's  tired.  Every 
New  Yorker  knows  how  to  count  the  booming 
strokes  of  the  big  bells  as  they  tell  of  the  district 
number.  A  very  simple  thing  1  One  way  is  just 
as  good  as  another,  so  long  as  a  rousing  alarm  is 
started. 

"  By  no  means.  These  Boston  men  have  found 
out  a  best  way. 

"  If  your  house  takes  fire,  and  gets  past  domes- 
tic control,  and  you  feel  it  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  municipal  authorities  for  help,  do  not  be  at  all 
excited  or  alarmed.  Do  not  make  yourself  red  in 
the  face,  nor  hoarse  with  shouting.  Put  on  your 
hat  and  run  to  yonder  corner,  where  you  see  that 
little  iron  box  fastened  up  against  the  wall;  step 
into  the  store,  ask  quietly  for  the  key,  adding, 
'  My  house  is  on  fire,'  by  way  of  apology  for  the 
intrusion  ;  now  unlock  the  little  iron  door,  and, 
remembering  that  the  longest  way  round  is  some- 
times the  shortest  way  home,  obey  the  inscription, 
and  '  turn  six  times  slowly.'  Your  responsibility 
is  ended.  You 've  done  all  you  need  to.  Boston 
will  take  care  of  your  house.  Hurry  home,  or 
the  engines  will  be  there  belbre  you. 

"  Every  bell  in  the  city  and  several  more  across 
the  water  are  telling  people  where  you  live,  and 
that  your  house  is  on  fire.  In  other  parts  of  the 
city  men  with  glazed  hats  and  brass  trumpets 
may  be  seen  running  to  these  same  little  iron 
boxes ;  they  seem  to  whisper  a  moment,  then  they 
listen,  anrl  then  they  look  very  knowing,  and  slap 
the  door  to;  and  here  they  come,  all  pell  mell  to 
your  help.  Mow  much  titjic  has ehij)sed  since  you 
needed  help?  Perhaps  three  minutes.  There  is 
a  best  way  of  giving  an  alarm,  that 's  a  fact. 
Bui  how  was  it  done? 

"'I'hat  Utile  iron  box  you  opened  was  a  tele- 
graph station  ;  you  can  see  the  wires  where  they 
come  down  through  these  two  iron  pipes  into  the 
box.  The  crank  you  turned  is  merely  a  contrivance 
that  enables  an  inexi»erii. need  person  to  send  the 
only  message  ever  sent  from  this  box — its  own 
number.  Just  so  a  hand-organ  enables  the  grinder 
t  J  play  one  tune  well,  though  he  be  no  organist. 
You  luriitd  it  six  limes.  Once  would  have  been 
enough,  but  six  times  over,  and  every  time  the 


same  number,  there  could  be  no  mistake.  The 
central  office  knew  in  an  instant  of  your  distress. 

"  Yes,  but  how  did  that  make  the  bells  ring  all 
over  the  city,  and  Enst  Boston  too  ?  Do  they  keep 
a  sexton  at  every  bell-rope  all  the  time  ready  to 
pull  when  anybody  telegraphs? 

"  No.  That  would  be  full  as  bad  as  the  New- 
York  plan  of  keeping  watchmen  up  in  the  fire- 
towers,  on  a  perpetual  look  out.  That  would  not 
be  scientific  enough  Ibr  a  '  best'  way.  But  you 
know  a  church  clock  strikes  the  hours  without  any 
help  from  the  sexton,  except  to  wind  it  up.  Just 
so  the  bells  are  rung  for  fire  ;  in  every  steeple 
there  is  a  machine  like  the  striking  train  of  a 
clock.  These  machines  will  strike  several  hun- 
dred blows  each  with  their  heavy  hammers  by 
being  wound  up  once.  When  you  sent  off  your 
despatch,  it  went  direct  to  a  third  story  room  on 
Court  Square,  and  was  read  by  a  man  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  attend  to  such  messages.  From  this 
same  room  he  can,  by  touching  a  key,  send  by 
another  set  of  wires  a  current  of  galvanism  to 
every  steeple  in  the  city.  If  you  look  you  can 
see  these  wires  entering  every  steeple  that  holds 
a  good  bell. 

"  When  this  galvanic  current  passes  into  the 
several  steeples,  it  circulates  in  each  around  a  bar 
of  soft  iron,  which  instantly  becomes  a  powerful 
magnet,  strong  enough  to  lift  the  detent  that  keeps 
the  striking  machines  from  running.  Now  these 
machines  are  made  so  that  they  would  strike  one 
blow  and  stop,  unless  the  magnet  keeps  the  detent 
back  and  leaves  the  wheels  unlocked  and  free  to 
run.  So  the  man  in  the  third  story  by  the  Court 
House,  (he  '11  show  you  ho\^>  it  is  done  if  you  call 
upon  him,  for  he  is  very  courteous  to  visitors) 
can,  by  pressing  the  proper  knob  or  key,  make 
these  heavy  bell  hammers  strike  any  number  he 
chooses.  And  he  made  them  strike  the  number 
of  your  ward. 

"  But  how  happened  the  engines  and  firemen  to 
come  straight  to  my  house?  There  are  two  or 
three  thousand  houses  in  the  ward. 

"  The  fireman  of  every  company  has  a  key  to 
those  useful  little  iron  boxes,  and  so  when  he  has 
got  to  the  ward  signified  by  the  bells,  he  runs  to 
the  nearest  box,  and  sends  a  private  signal  to  the 
man  in  Court  Square,  asking  just  'Where  is  the 
file  V  and  then  he  listens  while  the  answer  comes 
back  in  little  taps,  one,  two,  three,  four,  ^-c,  till 
he  learns  the  number  of  the  very  box  you  opened 
when  you  gave  the  alarm  in  the  first  place.  Every 
box  has  its  own  number.  The  bells  tolled  the 
foremen  what  ward,  and  the  telegraph  taps  whis- 
pered what  station-box  the  alarm  came  from. 

"  I  see.  But  is  it  worth  all  this  trouble  of  wires 
and  machinery  and  boxes  and  batteries? 

"Yes,  indeed.  Five  minutes  at  the  beginning  of 
a  fire  are  very  precious.  But  oftentimes,  so  rapid 
is  this  system,  an  alarm  will  be  given,  bells  rung, 
boxes  consulted,  fire  Ibund,  hose  procured  and 
screwed  to  a  Cochituate  fire-plug,  and  the  fire  ex- 
tinguished, ere  the  family  in  daUi^er  are  well 
awake.  Many  a  time,  the  first  thing  a  man 
knows  of  his  danger  by  fire,  is  that  his  room  is 
Hooded  with  water. 

"  But  this  municipal  telegraph  is  used  for  more 
purposes  than  one.  In  case  of  riot,  the  police 
captains  can  send  lor  help  to  head-qu  irters.  To 
catch  an  absconding  tiiief  by  setting  guard  at 
every  railroad  and  steamboat,  can  be  done  in  five 
minutes.  'I'hen,  too,  very  soon  all  the  city  clocks 
will  be  hitched  together  by  these  wires,  and  all  of 
them  go  by  one  central  pendulum,  accurately,  five 
hundred  clocks  alike  to  a  second. 

"  (jio  it  Boston  !  We  shall  soon  hear  of  iiewtT 
notions  still.  The  next  move  will  be  to  introduce 
into  every  first  class  house  city  lime  as  well  as 


city  water  and  city  gas.  Telegraphic  time  wire|jjj 
will  be  introduced  just  as  now  the  water  pipes  an 
gas  fixtures  are.  What  a  millennium  of  punctu 
ality  1  Twenty  thousand  clocks  ticking  together 
Yes,  and  next  we  shall  hear  of  a  refinement  of  th  (1,51 
fire  system.  Phillip's  annihilators  will  be  bui 
into  the  walls,  the  nozzles  just  peeping  out  int 
the  room. 

"  Convenient  wires  will  be  arranged,  so  that  1 
man  waked  at  midnight  by  a  smell  of  fire  or  1 
red  light  in  his  room,  will  only  need  reach  out  hi 
arm  to  the  fire-knob,  and  pull  it  '  six  times  slowly,  jU 
and  instantly  that  wakeful,  watchful,  handy  mat 
on  Court  Square,  will  touch  his  wires,  not  ti 
frighten  sleep  from  all  the  city  with  his  dinginj 
bells,  but  quietly  he  'II  touch  the  wire,  and  smasl 
go  the  acid  bottles  in  the  ambushed  annihilators 
phiz,  squiz,  fush-sh-sh,  rushes  out  the  humid,  fire 
destroying,  life-preserving  vapour.  The  unsea 
sonable  fire  surrenders  and  goes  out.  But  lone 
ere  this,  the  solid  man  has  rolled  himself  baci 
into  bed  again,  tucked  the  blanket  snug  about  his 
chin  and  fallen  asleep,  blessing  the  best,  the  ver) 
best,  the  Boston  way  of  putting  out  fires." — 
Independent. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCUES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  member 
of  the  Yearly  Jleeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  391.1 

JAMES  DILWORTH. 

James  Dilworth  was  an  inhabitant  of  Thornby 
in  Yorkshire,  belbre  his  removal  to  Pennsylvania 
and  was  convinced  of  the  Truth  there.  For  a 
meeting  held  at  his  house  on  the  13ih  of  Tenth 
month,  1676,  a  fine  was  imposed  on  him, 
satisfy  which  he  had  two  oxen  taken.  At  what 
time  he  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  we  canno 
tell,  but  he  laboured  faithfully  therein  according 
to  his  measure,  having  a  loving  helpful  companion 
in  ills  wife  Ann,  who  also  was  a  minister  of  th 
Gospel. 

James  Dilworth  and  Ann  Wain  were  marriei 
about  the  year  1681,  and  sometime  after  removei 
to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Bucks  county.  He 
was  in  public  life  for  a  time,  representing  hi 
neighbours  in  the  assembly.  In  their  religion 
labours,  he  and  his  wile  travelled  much  together 
visiting  in  this  way,  in  1689,  the  meetings  o 
Friends  in  New  England.  In  1697  and,  perhaps 
the  early  part  of  1698,  they  travelled  southward 
through  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Carolina,  having 
with  both  these  visits  the  unity  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  ministering  Friends.  In  returning  the 
certificate  granted  by  that  body  fbr  the  southern 
visit,  they  reported  that  they  had  found  great 
openness  among  the  people,  who  came  readily  to 
meetings, — were  willing  to  hear  the  testimony  of 
Truth,  and  seemed  to  bow  under  the  power  of  it 
They  also  stated  that  Friends  where  they  hac 
been,  did  much  desire  to  be  remembered  and 
visited  by  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet< 
iiig,  as  way  was  made  for  it. 

A  concern  had  rested  on  Ann  Dilworth  to  pay 
a  religious  visit  to  the  churches  in  Europe,  and 
her  husband  also  deemed  himself  called  to  accom 
pany  her.  With  the  unity  ol  the  Friends  of  theit 
particular  meeting,  the  matter  was  introduced  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  in  the  Seventh 
month,  1698,  Ibr  its  judgment  and  concurrence. 
In  this  meeting  the  way  was  open  to  set  Ann  at 
liberty  for  the  service,  but  as  to  her  husban 
there  seemed  a  let  or  hinderance.  We  cannol 
now  tell  what  operated  on  iheir  minds;  perhaps 
they  deemed  that  the  concern  expressed  byJamei 
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»rew  out  of  sympathy  for  his  wife,  and  a  desire 
o  share  and  lighten  by  his  presence  the  trials 
ivhich  must  necessarily  attend  such  a  journey  as 
ivas  before  her.  At  a  meeting  in  the  following 
First  month,  Ann  received  her  certificate,  but  his 
oncern  was  still  left  under  consideration.  Her 
delay  in  starting  had  probably  arisen  from  the 
fact,  that  her  husband  did  not  feel  clear  from 
the  concern,  and  she  might  hope  that  the  way 
would  open  in  the  minds  of  Friends  to  release 
im  for  the  work.  But  as  that  now  appeared 
unlikely,  she  took  her  departure  about  the  latter 
3nd  of  the  First  month,  1699,  accompanied  by 
'  Walter  Faucetl,  who  had  been  liberated  for  similar 

I!  .  - 

ifervice. 

The  parting  from  her  husband  was  a  final  one. 
k.  few  months  after  her  departure,  the  yellow 
fever  broke  out  in  Philadelphia,  and  among  the 
valuable  Friends  removed  by  it  from  works  to 
rewards  was  James  Dilworth.  He  died  in  the 
Seventh  month,  being  buried  on  the  15lh,  the 
First  day  before  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  Lord 
released  him  from  further  service  in  the  church 
militant,  and  gathered  him  where  the  honest- 
hearted,  brought  into  perfect  conformity  to  the 
Lord's  will,  see  eye  to  eye. 

His  mournful  widow  on  her  return  from  Eng- 
and,  felt  constrained  to  give  forth  this  testimony 
,0  his  memory, 

"  A  short  testimony  rests  on  my  spirit  to  bear 
concerning  my  dear  deceased  husband.  He  loved 
ihe  Lord  with  his  whole  heart,  and  was  freely 
given  up  to  serve  Him,  with  soul,  body  and  sub- 
stance. He  bore  a  faithful  testimony  Ibr  the 
Lord  in  an  innocent  holy  life,  and  godly  conver- 
sation;  labouring  with  the  strength  and  ability 
that  God  had  given  him  for  the  prosperity  of 
Zion  and  the  welfare  of  Jerusalem.  He  sought 
not  his  own  honour,  nor  preferment  amongst  men, 
but  the  honour  of  God.  I  am  a  living  witness, 
being  his  bosom  friend  in  the  Lord  for  eighteen 
years,  from  whom  the  every  thought  of  his  heart 
was  not  hid,  and  I  know  that  he  desired  to  appear 
more  in  the  sight  of  God  than  man.  The  Lord 
was  with  him,  and  made  him  a  meet-help  to  me, 
and  as  he  gave  us  one  to  another,  in  his  infinite 
mercy  he  preserved  us  together  in  true  love  and 
sweet  unity  with  each  other.  We  were  near  and 
dear  to  each  other,  and  in  all  our  great  trials  and 
deep  exercises  we  were  true  sympathizers,  being 
""Abound  up  together  in  that  sweet  covenant  of  love 
^  land  life  that  cannot  be  broken.  In  this  we  took 
dear  leave  of  one  another,  and  he  gave  me  up 
freely  to  travel  in  Old  England  in  the  Lord's 

i service,  thinking  nothing  too  near  or  dear  to  part 
with  for  the  Truth's  sake.  I  am  well  assured  he 
finished  his  course  in  faithfulness,  and  hath  laid 
'""'(down  his  head  in  peace  with  the  Lord.  Hence- 
^""'jforth  there  is  laid  up  for  him  a  crown  of  life  and 
';'"j|'glory  that  will  never  fade  away.  Blessed  be  the 
'J"'  ILord  I !  Though  I  was  outwardly  many  hundred 
""''iiniles  separated  from  him,  when  he  departed  this 
''"''life,  yet  the  Lord  in  his  infinite  love  gave  me  to 
'"'lisee  him  safe  in  his  own  mansion,  to  my  great  com- 
fel'lfort  and  sweet  satisfaction.  So  though  he  was  near 
land  dear  lo  me  as  my  own  life,  and  my  loss  was 
P"!':igreat,  yet  in  a  living  sense  that  it  was  his  great 
'"'  gain,  and  eternal  well-being  with  the  Lord,  I  have 
t'*'  laboured  with  the  strength  the  Lord  hath  given 
I'^'i  me,  to  give  him  up,  desiring  that  my  will  may  be 
"*  subjected  to  the  Lord's  will,  and  that  I  may  be 
content  with  what  he  hath  ordered  for  me 
Though  we  be  outwardly  separated,  yet  his  me- 
morial lives  with  me;  and  blessed  be  the  Lord,  I 
enjoy  him  spiritually  in  that  sweetness  that  will 
oever  come  to  an  end.  In  a  living  enjoyment  ol 
this,  my  soul  is  engaged  to  praise  the  Lord,  and 
i.o  return  all  the  honour,  the  glory,  renown,  and 


thanksgiving  unto  Him,  who  is  alone  worthy  ! 
not  only  now,  but  henceforth,  forever  and  ever- 
more.   Amen,"  Ann  Dilwoeth, 


From  the  North  American  &,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

THE  ANNEXATION  OP  CDBA. 

Judging  from  the  tone  of  the  public  press,  there 
appears  to  exist  an  overweening  confidence  on  the 
part  of  some,  and  an  extraordinary  degree  of  apa- 
thy with  others, — and,  indeed,  in  persons  most 
interested — in  regard  to  the  grave  question  of  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba,  There  appears  to  be  gross 
misapprehension  and  misinformation,  both  at  the 
North  and  South,  upon  the  entire  subject,  its  cer- 
tain and  probable  consequences. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  it  has  been  the  fortune 
of  the  writer  several  times  to  have  visited  the  isl- 
and, I  have  traversed  its  Northern  and  Southern 
coasts,  from  East  to  West,  looked  into  and  at  its 
principal  harbours,  and  have  journeyed,  for  days 
together,  on  horseback,  in  the  interior,  particularly 
at  the  Eastern  end,  where,  be  it  observed,  not  very 
many  of  our  countrymen  are  apt  to  wander.  To 
have  passed,  at  different  times,  some  three  or  four 
months  upon  the  island,  may  not  entitle  a  man  to 
speak  with  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject^ — but, 
some  facts  and  observations  will  force  themselves 
upon  the  least  attentive,  and  what  may  now  be 
said,  if  not  interesting,  may  lead  others  to  closer 
investigation. 

In  the  cities  of  Havana  and  Matanzas,  and  the 
nearest  parts  of  the  island,  in  winter  time,  there 
may  usually  be  found  several  hundreds  of  our 
countrymen.  Some  few  are  resident,  many  are 
urged  by  business,  but  most  of  them  are  in  pursuit 
of  relaxation  or  health.  Delighted  with  the  climate, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  tropical  vegetation,  admir- 
ing the  magnificent  harbours,  and  struck  with  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  country,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  among  them  the  expression 
that  "  the  island  ought  to  belong  to  us."  If  these, 
and  kindred  temptations  alone  entered  into  the 
question,  there  would  be  very  few  American  dis- 
sentients from  such  an  opinion. 

Yet,  after  full  consideration  of  the  facts  upon 
the  spot,  and  the  opinions  urged  on  either  hand, 
the  clearest  grounds  are  manifest  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  would  be  fraught  with  questions  aud 
consequences  of  infinite  danger  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  Republic,  and  especially  to  the 
people  of  the  South,  • 

Indeed,  instead  of  paying  for  the  island  the  price 
of  from  one  to  three  hundred  millions  of  money, 
or  obtaining  it  at  the  cost  of  war,  (a  much  more 
likely  alternative)  if  Spain  were  willing  to  make 
us  a  present  of  this  "  Flower  of  the  Antilles," 
there  would  be  serious  reasons  for  deprecating  its 
acceptance.  It  would  prove  to  us  like  the  poison- 
ed shirt  of  Nessus, 

The  motley  population  of  Cuba  is  composed  of 
various  races,  so  greatly  intermingled  that  the 
lines  of  demarcation  are  not  perfectly  distinguish- 
able. 

The  Spanish  Creoles  probably  are  the  chief 
proprietors,  and  form  the  upper  classes,  both  in 
the  cities  and  upon  the  large  plantations.  With 
these  our  countrymen  have  very  little  intercourse. 
They  appear  to  be  kind  and  courteous — but  inert, 
uneducated,  wholly  unacquainted  with  political 
matters,  and  unfitted  in  every  way  for  what  we 
term  "self-government:"  not  one  of  them  is  per- 
mitted to  hold  the  smallest  oflice.  They  are 
heavily  taxed,  and  cordially  detest,  not  without 
reason,  their  military  masters.  If  there  is  among 
them  any  sympathy  with  the  annexation  projects, 
or  any  desire  for  independence,  it  is  probably 


owing  to  the  illiberality  they  experience  rather 
than  to  any  real  affection  for  the  United  States. 

With  the  exception  of  the  foreign  residents,  the 
trading  classes  are  chiefly  composed  of  Catalans 
from  old  Spain,  These  are  held  in  humble  esti- 
mation. 

The  Creole  peasantry  (white, par  complaisance,) 
commonly  denominated  "  monteros,"  appear  to  be 
descended  from  the  Canary  Islanders,  intermingled 
with  the  old  Spanish  race,  and  possibly  also  with 
some  aboriginal  blood.  These  people  very  rarely 
own  slaves.  They  occupy  small  bits  of  ground, 
about  the  great  estates.  The  humble  dwellings 
are  often  constructed  of  the  bark  of  the  cocoa 
palm,  Platanas,  bananas,  canes  and  maize  grow 
almost  spontaneously,  and  without  attention,  afford 
perennial  support  to  uncombed  wives,  and  regi- 
ments  of  wa^eG?  children.  The  maintenance  of 
such  a  family  thus  costs  nothing.  The  "  montero" 
is  almost  a  stranger  to  work  or  care.  Where  is 
the  necessity  ?  He  mounts  his  hardy  scrubby 
pony — clad  in  pantaloons,  and  shirt  outside — se- 
cured with  a  handkerchief-sash,  that  sustains  a 
long  straight-silver  hilted  sword — and  with  a  game 
cock  under  his  arm,  he  ambles  away  to  the  near- 
est village,  where  billiards  and  cock-fights  while 
away  the  time  not  consecrated  to  sleep. 

The  negro  slaves  upon  the  plantations  are  more 
than  half  of  them  savages,  natives  of  Africa, 
These  are  marked  in  the  face  with  the  figures  of 
the  African  tribes  to  which  they  belong,  and  as 
such  are  easily  distinguishable  from  the  rest. 
Until  within  a  lew  years  past,  it  has  not  been  the 
general  practice  to  breed  slaves  upon  the  estates. 
It  was  cheaper  to  work  ihein  to  death,  and  buy 
fresh  importations.  At  present,  you  may  see  a 
lew  women  upon  the  plantations,  and  some  native 
slaves.  At  the  far  eastern  end  of  the  island,  the 
French  fugitives  from  St.  Domingo,  and  the  Span- 
ish inhabitants  have  so  greatly  intermingled  with 
the  negroes,  and  these  again  with  the  aboriginal 
Indians,  that,  to  the  eye  ot  a  stranger,  it  would  ap- 
pear, in  the  city  o!  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  are  of  this  mongrel  des- 
cription. The  writer  was  there  during  a  festival 
of  ilie  "  Holy  week,"  which  affords  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  whole  population,  and  it  may 
salely  be  said,  that  hardly  one-tenth  appeared  to 
be  of  unmixed  Spanish  blood.  There  are  very 
few  French  or  Spanish  creole  proprietors  of  coffee 
plantations  and  country  estates,  who  have  not,  of 
their  own,  a  more  or  less  numerous  mulatto  pro- 
geny. The  prejudice  against  the  coloured  race, 
so  general  in  the  United  States,  hardly  seem  to  be 
observable  at  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba.  Many  of 
these  people,  of  mixed  descent,  are  wealthy  pro- 
prietors and  highly  respectable.  Some  of  them 
are  slave  owners.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
those  denominated  whites,  are,  in  fact,  of  partially 
intermingled  parentage.  The  census  returns,  in 
this  particular,  certainly  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
The  Spanish  Creoles  are  obliged  to  treat  these 
people  with  consideration.    {To  be  concluded.) 

Improvement  in  New  Zealand. — In  1822, 
there  was  not  a  single  convert  among  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand.  Now,  there  is  no  impropriety  in 
their  being  called  a  Christian  people.  Cannibalism 
is  extinct ;  the  spear  and  club  have  been  exchanged 
for  the  ploughshare  and  the  reaping  hook  ;  and  the 
tribes  which  wasted  the  lands  of  their  neighbours 
are  diligently  cultivating  their  own. 


Freaks  of  Trade. — Sugar  is  now  cheaper  than 
flour  in  New  Orleans.  A  barrel  of  the  best  sugar 
at  the  present  price — say  200  pounds,  at  three  and 
a  hall  cents,  is  seven  dollars,  while  flour  weighing 
196  pounds,  sells  at  eight  dollars. 
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After  people  have  known  something  of  the 
cross,  and  gained  a  little  experience  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  they  may  go  back  into  Egypt  in  the 
indulgence  of  their  own  wills,  and  thereby  lose 
the  innocent  life  and  the  tenderness  of  spirit  they 
had  known. 

"Dear  hearts,  brethren  and  babes  of  Christ, 
wait  to  feed  on  the  Immortal  food,  and  walk 
in  the  Truth,  and  God  Almighty  be  among 
you  I  In  it  ye  will  see  Him ;  stand  naked  and 
bare  before  the  Lord,  And  take  heed  of  your 
wills,  for  that,  as  Herod  slayeih  the  just,  and 
shipwrecks  the  faith,  and  runs  you  into  the  flesh. 
Return  back,  and  stay  yourselves  upon  the  Lord 
in  every  particular,  to  have  your  minds  guiiledby 
his  Spirit.  Growing  up  in  that  which  is  precious 
and  immortal,  there  is  no  feigned  love.  So,  the 
eternal  God  keep  you  in  his  eternal  love  pure 
unto  himself,  and  knityour  hearts  together  !  God 
Almighty  bless  you,  and  water  you  with  the 
showers  of  his  mercy,  and  with  the  dew  of  hea- 
ven."   G.  F. 

Self  confidence  and  self-will  mistaken  for  reve- 
lation, pave  the  way  for  shipwreck  of  faith  and  of 
a  good  conscience. 

Extract  from  Samuel  ScotCs  Diary. — "First 
Month  30, 1787.  The  day  was  passed  more  lumi- 
nously than  some  :  in  the  evening  divers  Friends 
were  with  us;  but  little  conversation  passed  which 
tended  to  edification,  or  a  forwarding  one  another 
in  the  faiih  of  Christ,  'that  faith  which  works  by 
love.'  When  we  are  together,  outward  and  ver- 
bal opposition  may  be  measurably  avoided,  but 
tumults  and  swellings  may  be  felt  within,  which 
ought  to  be  suppressed.  We  may  esteem  some 
of  our  fellow-men  and  fellow-members,  over- 
zealous,  and  others  too  lax  and  indifferent ;  yet 
both  parties  may  in  degree  be  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit  and  love  of  truth;  although  by  na- 
tural complexions  and  prejudices,  they  may  in 
some  respects  be  perverted  from  a  perfect  recti- 
tude of  judgment :  in  those  cases  we  ought  to  for- 
give, as  we  desire  to  be  forgiven,  and  to  bear  with 
the  errors  of  those  we  may  esteem  mistiiken  ;  at 
the  same  time  desiring  all  may  be  preserved  from 
thai  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  which  leadelh 
men  to  justify  themselves,  and  to  despise  others." 
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We  have  received  two  long  communications, 
one  from  Columbus,  New  Jersey,  on  the  cause 
and  cure  ol  Cholera,  and  the  other  I'roni  Otsego 
county,  N.  York,  on  the  "  Fourth  of  July,"  While 
we  leel  obliged  Ibr  the  interest  in  our  Journal 
manilested  by  the  respective  authors,  we  think 
neither  production  adapted  to  its  columns. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  9lh  inst.  Flour 
had  advanced,  iLie  price  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
beinjj  from  'Sts.  (id.  lo  d'Js.  Gd. 

The  War. — On  tlio  ;iOili  nil.,  ihc  Russians,  it  is  Stated, 
attacked  the  Turks  and  French  at  Giurgevo,  and  were 
defeated  with  a  loiss  of  2UU0  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
and  a  large  nuniLier  of  prisoners.  The  evacuation  ol 
Walluchia  is  at  lengtli  completed,  and  the  Itussiau 
forces  were  being  concentrated  on  the  South.  The 
Turkish  army  was  movitig  towards  Bucharest.  The 
Austrian  force  ou  the  frontiers  amounts  to  JOO,UU0  men. 
The  cholera  has  broken  out  among  the  British  troops, 
but  not  as  ^el  to  any  great  e.Menl;  it  was  increasing  at 
Constantinople.  Tlie  London  Times  says  that  a  force  ol 
80,UU0  to  luo.OOO  British,  French  and  Turkish  troops 
will  immediately  invade  the  Crimea,  and  attempt  to 
effect  a  lodgment  oi\  the  heights  that  command  Seba- 


stopol.  In  Asia  the  Turks  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Russians  at  Kars.  There  is  a  report  of  the  capture  of 
the  Russian  island  of  Aland,  in  the  Baltic,  on  the  3d 
inst.  The  French  admiral,  De  Hilliers,  had  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  declared  his 
willingness  to  unite  with  the  western  powers  on  certain 
conditions.  The  expenses  of  the  war  in  the  meantime 
press  heavily  on  the  finances  of  the  various  governments, 
and  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Austria  are  all  in  the 
market  as  borrowers  of  money  to  an  immense  amount, 
thus  interfering  seriously  with  the  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  classes. 

SPAIN. — Espartero  has  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
President  of  the  new  Council ;  he  appears  to  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  all  was  quiet. 

ITALY. — The  harvest  is  stated  to  be  abundant. 

DENMARK. — The  King  has  issued  an  edict  abrogating 
the  popular  Constitution  of  the  last  few  years,  and  de- 
creeing a  new  political  organization.  It  is  supposed 
this  arbitrary  proceeding  will  not  be  quietly  submitted 
to  by  the  Danish  people. 

MEXICO. — The  northern  departments  are  said  to  be 
suffering  grievously  from  the  predatory  incursions  of 
bands  of  Indians  from  the  territory,  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  Clouds  of  locusts  were  committing  great 
ravages  in  the  departments  of  Oajaca,  Vera  Cruz,  Puebla, 
and  Mexico.  The  government  appears  to  be  unable  to 
suppress  the  revolutionary  movement  in  the  south,  which 
for  some  time  past  has  been  slowly  advancing  under  the 
lead  of  General  Alvarez. 

CUBA. — The  city  of  Havana  is  more  healthy,  but 
Matanzas  and  Cardinas  are  suffering  severely  from  Yel- 
low Fever.  Slaves  from  Africa  have  been  recently  in- 
troduced in  large  numbers,  but  the  Captain  General  is 
endeavouring  to  stop  the  trade.  Many  of  the  negroes 
landed  have  been  captured  by  the  government  agents. 

MADEIRA. — The  vintage  has  again  failed  in  this 
island,  and  as  the  grape  is  almost  the  sole  reliance  of 
its  population,  much  suffering  will  probably  ensue. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.— Cholera  has  been  very  fatal 
in  portions  of  this  province.  There  were  207  deaths  by 
it  in  Portland  and  St.  John  during  the  five  days  ending 
the  12th  inst. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  reports  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  show  a  diminished  number  of  deaths  from 
Cholera. 

The  appropriations  made  by  Congress  at  its  recent 
session  show  the  vast  cost  of  warlike  preparations,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  and  with  an  army  and  navy  quite  in- 
significant in  size  compared  with  those  of  other  large 
nations:  they  were  for  the  army,  $10, 375, 000  ;  for  the 
navy,  $9,851,000  ;  West  Point,  $140,000  ;  fortifications, 
$940,000  ;  for  building  steam  war  vessels,  $3,000,000. — 
Total  for  war  purposes,  $24,306,000. 

Minesota. — Agriculture  appears  to  flourish  in  this  ter- 
ritory. The  wheat  this  season  is  said  to  be  very  good 
averaging  35  to  40  bushels  per  acre. 

Maysville,  Ky. — The  magazine  at  this  place  contain- 
ing 800  kegs  of  powder,  exploded  on  the  13th  inst.  about 
2  o'clock,  A.  M.,  causing  a  terrible  scene  of  confusion  and 
dismay.  Several  buildings  beside  the  magazine  were 
demolished,  and  every  house  in  the  town  more  or  less 
damaged.  A  large  number  of  persons  were  injured; 
some  serfously,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  The  explosion 
is  attributed  to  an  incendiary. 

New  Orleans. — -There  were  212  interments  during  the 
week  ending  the  6th  inst.,  of  which  29  were  from  Yellow 
Fever,  and  9  from  Sun-stroke. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — In  the  week  ending  the  12th  inst., 
there  were  129  interments,  58  being  from  Cholera. 

New  York. — There  were  816  interments  last  week, 
212  being  from  Cholera. 

riiiladelphia. — There  were  328  interments  last  week, 
33  of  which  were  from  Cholera.  The  reports  now  in- 
clude the  whole  consolidated  city  with  a  population  of 
about  half  a  million.  ■ 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  Select  Schools 
in  this  city  desire,  before  the  re-oi)ening  of  these  semi- 
naries for  the  Fall  Terra,  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
fellow  members  to  some  of  the  advantages  which  these 
schools  oiler  for  the  Education  of  the  children  of  Friends. 

In  that  Ibr  Boys,  situated  ou  Clierry  street,  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth  streets,  tlic  studies  pursued  are  Head- 
ing, Writing,  (under  a  teacher  particularly  employed  for 
the  purpose,)  Spelling,  Defining,  and  Derivations  from 
Laliu  and  Greek  Roots,  Grammar,  Geography  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Geometry,  iMensuration,  Surveying, 
Book-keeping,  History,  Menial  Philoso))liy,  Chemistry, 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages,  English  Composition,  Astronomy  and  the 
higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics. 


Occasional  Lectures  are  delivered  on  Chemistry,  N 
tural  Philosophy,  &c.,  illustrated  by  appropriate  Expe 
ments  ;  and  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  interest  a 
value  of  this  department  of  instruction,  large  and  val 
able  additions  have  been  recently  made  to  the  Chemic 
and  Philosophical  Apparatus. 

Nearly  the  same  course  of  instruction,  exce 
Greek,  is  pursued  in  the  Girls'  school  on  St.  Jamii 
street,  with  the  addition  of  the  French  language  ai 
Botany. 

Both  of  these  departments  of  the  Institution  are  su 
plied  with  competent  instructors,  and  particular  care 
taken  that  the  teaching  shall  be  thorough,  and  the  pupi 
well  grounded  in  the  essential  rudiments  of  a  good  ai 
liberal  education. 

In  the  St.  James's  Street  School  is  a  primary  depai 
ment  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  younger  childn 
of  both  sexes — and  similar  schools  are  kept  in  tl 
Northern  District,  at  the  Meeting-house  on  Sixth  stre 
— and  in  the  Western  District,  at  the  Meeting-house  c 
Twelfth  street,  which  are  under  the  supervision  and  ca 
of  the  committee. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  daily  read  in  all  the  school 
and  endeavours  are  used  to  make  the  pupils  acquaint! 
with  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  with  tl 
Principles  and  Testimonies  of  our  religious  Society. 

The  charges  for  Tuition  in  all  these  schools  are  i 
moderate,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  our  membe 
generally;  and  we  would  earnestly  invite  Friends  i 
secure  for  their  children  a  participation  in  the  benefi 
of  a  religiously  guarded  education  thus  provided  fi 
them. 

As  the  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  at  school  muc 
retards  their  progress  in  learning,  and  is  a  great  disa( 
vantage  to  the  school  at  large,  it  is  suggested  to  paren 
and  care-takers,  that  they  will  consult  the  real  intere 
of  the  children  by  requiring  their  regular  attendam 
when  in  health.  It  is  also  hoped,  that  they  will  encou 
age  the  pupils  to  a  cheerful  compliance  with  the  ruh 
which  have  been  established  for  the  government  of  tl 
schools,  especially  those  which  require  the  dress,  lai 
guage  and  deportment  of  the  children  to  conform  to  tl 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  our  religious  profession. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

John  Carter,  Clerk 
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RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Abner  Lewis,  Ind.,  ^ 
and  26. 


3,  for  vols.  23,  24,  5 


Died,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  on  the  30th  of  Sixl 
month  last,  Maria  Smith,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age 
a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  of  Frienc 
for  the  Northern  District.  From  near  the  beginning  < 
her  last  illness,  which  was  of  about  three  weeks'  durs 
tion,  she  seemed  impressed  with  the  uncertainty  of  h( 
recovery,  and  was  concerned  to  set  her  "  house  in  oi 
der."  Her  sufferings,  which  were  very  great,  were  born 
with  much  patience  ;  and  the  desire  she  felt  to  have  ht 
mind  preserved,  clear,  was  mercifully  granted.  She  wa 
enabled  to  leave  her  friends  the  consoling  assuranc 
that,  through  mercy,  the  work  was  finished,  and  a 
would  be  well. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Tuckerton,  Burlington  co 

New  Jersey,  on  Second-day,  the  14th  of  Eighth  montl 
1854,  Timothy  Phako,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  H 
was  impressed,  during  his  severe  and  protracted  illness 
with  the  nothingness  of  earthly  riches,  and  often  ej 
pressed  this  conviction  to  his  children,  warning  then 
"  that  there  was  little  worth  living  for  in  this  world,  an 
that  they  should  commence  early  to  lay  up  their  trea 
sures  in  heaven."  When  requested  by  his  family  t 
have  additional  medical  advice,  he  said,  "Do  as  yo 
think  best,  my  children  ;  but  1  feel  that  there  is  but  on 
Physician  that  can  do  me  any  good — the  Physician  ( 
souls."  He  was  a  member  of  Little  Egg  Harbour  Monthl 
.Meeting,  and  his  residence  being  near  the  Jleetiug-houS' 
he  took  satisfaction  in  entertaining  travelling  tninistei 
and  Friends,  sparing  no  pains  to  make  them  comforts 
ble.  Although  actively  engaged  in  business  until  withi 
two  or  three  years  past,  he  was  ready  to  devote  a  poi 
tion  of  his  time  to  those  things,  which  he  believed  woul 
conduce  to  the  interest  or  advancement  of  the  prin 
ci[)les  and  doctrines  of  Friends,  and  he  was  himself 
consistent  and  steadfast  supporter  of  those  doctrinei 
From  his  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Fathei 
and  his  calm  state  of  mind,  during  his  last  severe  illnesi 
we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  loss  to  his  family  ani 
friends  is  his  eternal  gain. 
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TUE  BRITISU  lIlRUiNDIi^ES. 

Gilbert  White 

(Concluded  from  page  393.) 

The  sand-marlin  arrives  much  about  the  same 
me  with  the  swallow,  and  lays,  as  she  does,  from 
(ipur  to  six  white  eggs.  But  as  this  species  is 
•yptogame,  carrying  on  the  business  of  nidifica- 
on,  incubation,  and  the  support  of  its  young  in 
le  dark,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  ascertain  the 
me  of  breeding,  were  it  not  for  the  coming  forth 
fthe  broods,  which  appear  much  about  the  time, 
tl  r  rather  somewhat  earlier  than  those  of  the  swal 
iw.  The  nestlings  are  supported  in  common  like 
lose  of  their  congeners,  with  gnats  and  other 
nail  insects;  and  sometimes  they  are  fed  with 
helluloe,  (dragon  flies,)  almost  as  long  as  them- 
ilves.  In  the  last  week  in  June  we  have  seen  a 
2i|!  )w  of  these  sitting  on  a  rail  near  a  great  pool  as 
erchers,  and  so  young  and  helpless  as  easily  to 
}  taken  by  hand  ;  but  whether  the  dams  ever 
ed  them  on  the  wing,  as  swallows  and  house- 
lartins  do,  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  deter 
ne  :  nor  do  we  know  whether  they  pursue  and 
ttack  birds  of  prey 

When  they  happen  to  breed  near  hedges  and 
iclosures,  they  are  dispossessed  of  their  breedmg 
oles  by  the  house-sparrow,  which  is  on  the  same 
ccount  a  fell  adversary  to  house-martins. 
These  Idrundines  are  no  songsters,  but  rather 
iBilaiiute,  making  only  a  little  harsh  noise  when  a 
arson  approaches  their  nests.    They  seem  not 
be  of  a  sociable  turn,  never  with  us  congre 
aling  with  their  congeners  in  the  autumn.  Un 
oubtedly  they  breed  a  second  time,  like  the 
ouse-martin  and  swallow  ;  and  withdraw  about 
ilieillichaelmas 

Though  in  some  particular  districts  they  may 
J  appen  to  abound,  yet,  in  the  whole,  in  the  south 
f  England  at  least,  is  this  much  the  rarest 
lipecies.  For  there  are  few  towns  or  large  vil- 
lages but  what  abound  with  house-martins  ;  few 
'■'f  hurches,  towers,  or  steeples,  but  what  are  haunt 
d  by  some  swifts  ;  scarce  a  hamlet  or  single 
ottage-chimney  that  has  not  its  swallow  ;  while 
iiijlhe  bank-martins,  scattered  here  and  there,  live  a 
pM' equestered  life  among  some  abrupt  sandhills,  and 
1  the  banks  of  some  lew  rivers 

The  Swift. — As  the  swift,  or  black-martin,  is 
I  he  largest  of  the  British  Idrundines,  so  is  it  un 
jibet,  ioubtedly  the  latest  comer.    For  I  remember  but 
ine  instance  of  its  appearing  before  the  last  week 
1  April ;  and  in  some  of  our  late  frosty  harsh 
pvings,  it  has  not  been  seen  till  the  beginning  of 
lay.    This  species  usually  arrives  in  pairs, 
^^^j^   The  swift,  like  the  sand-martin,  is  very  defec- 
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tive  in  architecture,  making  no  crust,  or  shell,  for 
its  nest ;  but  forming  it  of  dry  grasses  and  fea- 
thers, very  rudely  and  inartificially  put  together. 

Swifts,  like  sand-martins,  carry  on  the  business 
of  nidification  quite  in  the  dark,  in  crannies  of 
castles,  and  towers,  and  steeples,  and  upon  the 
tops  of  the  walls  of  churches  under  the  roof;  and 
therefore  cannot  be  so  narrowly  watched  as  those 
species  that  build  more  openly  ;  but,  from  what  1 
could  ever  observe,  they  begin  nesting  about  the 
middle  of  May;  and  I  have  remarked,  from  eggs 
taken,  that  they  have  sat  hard  by  the  ninth  of 
June. 

This  hirundo  differs  widely  from  its  congeners 
in  laying  invariably  two  eggs  at  a  time,  which  are 
milk  white,  long,  and  peaked  at  the  small  end ; 
whereas  the  other  species  lay  at  each  brood  from 
four  to  six.  It  is  a  most  alert  bird,  rising  very 
early,  and  retiring  to  roost  very  late  ;  and  is  on 
the  wing  in  the  height  of  summer  at  least  sixteen 
hours.  In  the  longest  days  it  does  not  withdraw 
to  rest  till  a  quarter  before  nine  in  the  evenmg, 
being  the  latest  of  all  day  birds.  Just  before  they 
retire,  whole  groups  of  them  assemble  high  in 
the  air,  and  squeak  and  shoot  about  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity.  But  this  bird  is  never  so  much  alive 
as  in  sultry  thundery  weather,  when  it  expresses 
great  alacrity,  and  calls  forth  all  its  powers.  In 
hot  mornings  several,  getting  together  in  little 
parlies,  dash  round  the  steeples  and  churches, 
squeaking  as  they  go  in  a  very  clamorous  man- 
ner ;  these,  by  nice  observers,  are  supposed  to  be 
males  serenading  their  setting  hens;  and  not  with- 
out reason,  since  they  seldom  squeak  till  they  come 
close  to  the  walls  or  eaves,  and  since  those  within 
utter  at  the  same  time  a  little  inward  note  of  com- 
placency. 

When  the  hen  has  sat  hard  all  day  she  rushes 
forth  just  as  it  is  almost  dark,  and  stretches  and 
relieves  her  weary  limbs,  and  snatches  a  scanty 
meal  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  returns  to  her 
duty  of  incubation.  Swifts,  when  wantonly  and 
cruelly  shot  while  they  have  young,  discover  a 
little  lump  of  insects  in  their  mouths,  which  they 
pouch  and  hold  under  their  tongue.  In  general 
they  feed  in  a  much  higher  district  than  the  other 
species;  a  proof  that  gnats  and  other  insects  do 
also  abound  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air; 
they  also  range  to  vast  distances,  since  locomo- 
tion is  no  labour  to  them  who  are  endowed  with 
such  wonderful  powers  of  wing.  Their  powers 
seem  to  be  in  proportion  to  their  levers  ;  and  their 
wings  are  longer  in  proportion  than  those  of  al- 
most any  other  bird. 

At  some  certain  times  in  the  summer  I  had  re- 
marked that  swifts  were  hawking  very  low  for 
hours  together  over  pools  and  streams,  and  could 
not  help  inquiring  into  the  object  of  their  pursuit 
that  induced  them  to  descend  so  much  below  their 
usual  range.  After  some  trouble,  1  found  that 
they  were  \.ak\agphrijgatiece,  ephemercs,  and  libel- 
lulcB,  (cadew-flies,  may-flies,  and  dragon-flies,) 
that  were  just  emerged  out  of  their  aurelia  state. 
I  then  no  longer  wondered  that  they  should  be  so 
willing  to  stoop  for  a  prey  that  afforded  them  such 
plentilul  and  succulent  nourishment. 

They  bring  out  their  young  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  July  ;  but  as  these  never  become 


perchers,  nor,  that  ever  I  could  discern,  are  fed 
on  their  wing  by  their  dams,  the  coming  of  the 
young  is  not  so  notorious  as  in  the  other  species. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  last  June  I  untiled  the  eaves 
of  a  house  where  many  pairs  build,  and  found  in 
each  nest  only  two  squab,  naked  puUi :  on  the 
eighth  of  July  I  repeated  the  same  inquiry,  and 
found  they  had  made  very  little  progress  towards 
a  fledged  state,  but  were  still  naked  and  helpless. 
From  whence  we  may  conclude  that  birds  whose 
way  of  life  keeps  them  perpetually  on  the  wing, 
would  not  be  able  to  quit  their  nest  till  the  end  of 
the  month.  Swallows  and  martins,  that  have 
numerous  families,  are  continually  feeding  them 
every  two  or  three  minutes ;  while  swifts,  that 
have  but  two  young  to  maintain,  are  much  at  their 
leisure,  and  do  not  attend  on  their  nests  for  hours 
together. 

There  is  a  circumstance  respecting  the  colour 
of  swifts,  which  seems  not  to  be  unworthy  our 
attention.  When  they  arrive  in  the  spring,  they 
are  all  over  of  a  glossy,  dark  soot  colour,  except 
their  chins,  which  are  white  ;  but,  by  being  all 
day  long  in  the  sun  and  air,  they  become  quite 
weather-beaten  and  bleached  before  they  depart, 
and  yet  they  return  glossy  again  in  the  spring. 
Now,  if  they  pursue  the  sun  into  lower  latitudes, 
as  some  suppose,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  perpetual 
summer,  why  do  they  not  return  bleached?  Do 
they  not  rather  perhaps  retire  to  rest  for  a  season, 
and  at  that  juncture  moult  and  change  their  fea- 
thers, since  all  other  birds  are  known  to  moult 
soon  after  the  season  of  breeding? 

Swifts  are  very  anomalous  in  many  particulars, 
dissenting  from  all  their  congeners  not  only  in  the 
number  of  their  young,  but  in  breeding  but  once 
in  a  summer ;  whereas  all  the  other  British 
hirundines  breed  invariably  twice.  It  is  past  all 
doubt  that  swifts  can  breed  but  once,  since  they 
withdraw  in  a  short  time  after  the  flight  of  their 
young,  and  soma  time  before  their  congeners 
bring  out  their  second  broods.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  as  swifts  breed  but  once  in  a  sum- 
mer, and  only  two  at  a  time,  and  the  other  hirun- 
dines  tiuice,  the  latter,  who  lay  from  four  to  six 
e2"'s,  increase  at  an  average  five  times  as  fast  as 
the  former. 

But  in  nothing  are  swifts  more  singular  than  in 
their  early  retreat.  They  retire,  as  to  the  main 
body  of  them,  by  the  tenth  of  August,  and  some- 
times a  few  days  sooner ;  and  every  straggler 
invariably  withdraws  by  the  twentieth,  while  their 
congeners,  all  of  them,  stay  till  the  beginning  of 
October ;  many  of  them  nil  through  the  month, 
and  some  occasionally  to  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. This  early  retreat  is  mysterious  and  won- 
derful, since  that  time  is  often  the  sweetest  sea- 
son in  the  year.  But,  what  is  most  extraordinary, 
they  begin  to  retire  still  earlier  in  the  most 
southerly  parts  of  Andalusia,  where  they  can  be 
nowise  influenced  by  any  defect  of  heat ;  or,  as 
one  might  suppose,  defect  of  fojd.  Are  they  re- 
gulated in  their  motions  wiih  us  by  a  failure  of 
lood,  or  by  a  propensity  to  moulting,  or  by  a  dis- 
position to  rest  after  so  ru|)id  a  life,  or  by  what? 
This  is  one  of  those  incidents  in  natural  history, 
that  not  only  bafllas  our  researches,  but  almost 
eludes  our  guesses  ! 
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On  the  fiflh  of  July,  1775,  I  again  untiled  part 
of  a  roof  over  the  nest  of  a  swift.  The  dam  sat 
in  the  nest ;  but  so  strongly  was  she  affected  by 
natural  love  for  her  brood,  which  she  supposed  to 
be  in  danger,  that,  regardless  of  her  own  safety, 
she  would  not  stir,  but  lay  sullenly  by  them,  per- 
mitting herself  to  be  taken  in  hand.  The  squab 
young  we  brought  down  and  placed  on  the  grass 
plot,  where  they  tumbled  about,  and  were  as  help- 
less as  a  new-born  child.  While  we  contem- 
plated their  naked  bodies,  their  unwieldy  dispro- 
portioned  abdoniina,  and  their  heads,  too  heavy 
for  their  necks  to  support,  we  could  not  but  won- 
der when  we  reflected  that  these  shiftless  beings, 
in  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  would  be  able  to 
dash  through  the  air  almost  with  the  inconceiva- 
ble swiftness  of  a  meteor  :  and  perhaps,  in  their 
emigration,  must  traverse  vast  continents  and 
oceans  as  distant  as  the  equator. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Kcmarkablc  Journey  in  Africa. 

Letters  from  the  British  and  American  consuls 
at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  Portuguese  possessions, 
Angola,  mention  the  arrival  at  that  place  of  Dr. 
Livingston,  of  England,  after  a  journey  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  through  the  interior,  and,  hitherto, 
in  great  part  unexplored,  regions  of  Africa.  Dr. 
Livingston  arrived  at  Loanda  on  the  first  of  Sixth 
month  last,  having  started  from  one  of  the  mis- 
sionary stations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape,  about 
twenty-seven  months  before.  His  ro.ute  was  north 
until  he  got  into  the  latitude  of  Loanda,  when  he 
directed  his  course  westward  for  that  place.  He 
describes  the  interior  as  very  pleasant,  and  with  a 
good  climate,  the  land  being  high ;  but  soon  after 
turning  to  the  west,  the  elevation  diminished,  so 
much  so  that  in  a  few  days  he  descended  two 
thousand  feet.  His  health  was  good  until  he  com- 
menced nearing  the  coast,  after  which  he  was  un- 
well a  great  part  of  the  time.  Dr.  Livingston 
brought  with  him  to  the  coast  twenty-seven  men, 
who  were  furnished  him  as  a  guard  by  one  of  the 
chiefs  in  the  interior;  and  it  is  his  intention  to  re- 
turn to  the  Cape  by  land  with  the  twofold  object 
of  making  further  discoveries,  and  of  returning  the 
negroes  to  their  own  country.  "For  many  days 
he  was  in  a  forest  so  dense  that  the  light  of  day 
could  hardly  be  discerned,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
set  the  guard  to  work  cutting  down  the  trees  so 
that  he  could  see  the  stars  to  take  an  observation. 
He  started  with  many  cattle,  but  lost  all  by  flies. 
He  was  obliged  for  many  days  to  live  on  the  fruit 
of  some  of  the  trees,  which  fruit  resembled  the 
gourd.  Pie  has  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  every 
place  of  importance  that  he  has  seen."  In  the  in- 
terior where  white  men  are  entirely  unknown,  he 
was  received  by  the  chiefs  with  resjjcct,  and 
offered  much  hospitality;  but  on"  getting  among 
the  natives  towards  the  coiist,  he  was  very  differ- 
ently treated,  and  he  found  them  disposed  to  plun- 
der him  of  ever) thing  he  possessed.  "It  is  un- 
derstood that  a  report  of  his  travels  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  Geographical  Society  of  London 
as  soon  as  the  opportunity  ofll'rs,  and  the  doctor 
is  able  to  put  his  notes  in  a  pro|)er  shape."  He 
is  mentioned  by  the  British  consul  as  a  man  of 
much  erudition,  and  zealously  devoted  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  gcograi)hy 
of  Africa, — an  object  which  has  been  materially 
advanced  by  the  ncent  toilsome  and  perilous 
journey.  Should  a  full  account  of  this  journey  of 
exploration  be  published,  we  may  justly  expect  a 
work  of  extraordinary  interest. 


Profanity  and  politeness  never  associate  to- 
lelher. 


From  the  North  American  &,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

THE  ANNEXATION  OF  CUBA. 

(Coi. eluded  from  pagt  399.) 

These  coloured  races,  of  necessity,  must  even- 
tually possess  the  land.  Although  there  seems  to 
be  but  very  little  mercy  either  for  human  animal 
or  beast  in  Cuba,  the  slaves  possess  by  Spanish 
law  some  rights  unknown  in  the  United  States.  A 
negro,  if  dissatisfied  with  his  master,  can  demand 
permission  to  go  in  search  of  another.  And  if 
another  can  be  found  willing  to  buy  him  for  a  cer- 
tain sum,  fixed  by  law,  (represented  to  me  at 
$300,)  the  master  is  compelled  to  transfer  his 
rights.  JMany  a  time  I  have  been  asked  by  blacks 
to  buy  them.  A  female,  enceinte^  may  purchase 
the  freedom  of  her  unborn  child  by  paying  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  her  master.  A  negro  may  acquire 
by  purchase  the  full  legal  privileges  of  a  Spanish 
subject ;  and  thenceforth  it  is  an  actionable  offence 
to  call  the  freed  man  "  a  negro."  It  is  in  dero- 
gation of  his  legal  rights. 

The  community  of  feeling  among  the  coloured 
people  is  observable  even  to  a  stranger,  and  the 
whites  are  not  without  apprehensions.  Undeniable 
proofs  of  this  could  be  mentioned.  The  appre- 
hension, too,  of  political  troubles,  drives  many  of 
those  who  have  acquired  fortunes  away  to  old 
Spain  or  elsewhere.  - 

Besides  the  tribes  alluded  to,  there  are  some 
unmixed  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Indians 
still  to  be  met  with  in  the  interior.  They  occa- 
sionally work  a  little  for  wages  for  the  large  pro- 
prietors. They  have  the  reputation  of  a  readiness 
to  shed  blood.  Among  the  mountains  there  are 
roving  families  and  dangerous  bands  of  runaway 
negroes,  who  cannot  be  retaken  by  their  masters. 

This  medley  population  is  kept  in  order  by  a 
military  force  supposed  to  amount  to  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  The  conviction  prevails  that  the  actual 
returns  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  that  the 
real  number  of  regular  troops  is  kept  a  secret, 
and  greatly  exceed  the  statement.  The  soldiery 
swarm  in  every  village.  At  Holquin,  an  inland 
town,  the  name  of  which  was  almost  new  to  me, 
I  found  a  regiment  of  probably  twelve  hundred 
bayonets.  In  Havana  alone  there  used  to  be  quar- 
tered about  a  dozen  regiments.  At  St.  Jago,  the 
soldiery  are  kept  continually  on  the  alert — artil- 
lery horses  harnessed,  and  all  in  actual  readiness 
for  battle. 

In  the  United  States  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
depreciate  the  Spanish  troops.  Compared  with 
the  British  infantry,  they  certainly  are  inferior; 
but  in  statue  and  appearance  they  far  exceed  the 
French.  The  lime  has  been  when  the  Spanish 
were  formidable  soldiers.  II"  properly  oflicered, 
that  time  may  come  again.  It  may  be  even  now 
— for  the  Spaniards,  individually,  are  not  cowards. 
The  Ibices  in  Cuba  are  extremely  well  clothed, 
well  fed,  well  lodged,  well  armed,  well  drilled, 
well  paid,  and  in  defence  of  their  immense  strong- 
holds and  inland  fastnesses  against  invaders,  some 
better  evidence  should  be  required  than  Jillibuster 
braggadocio  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  would 
run  away.  Can  the  Spanish  resistance  to  Napo- 
leon be  forgotten?  Are  there  no  materials  and 
fields  for  guerilla  warfare?  Among  the  many 
Moors  in  Cuba,  could  not  one  Saragossa  be  found  ? 
Nothing  could  be  in  worse  taste,  nor  more  ridicu- 
lous and  contemptible  than  the  recent  siatemcnt  of 
a  leading  Ne  -  York  paper,  that  "  5000  American 
riflemen  wo  iLI  be  an  overniulcli  for  all  the  Span- 
ish S(jldicrs  in  Cuba" 

The  entire  Cuban  population,  military  and  civil, 
Spaniards.  Creoles,  Montcros,  Mestizos,  Mulaltoes, 
Indians  and  Negroes,  appear  to  unite  in  unmin- 
gled  dislike  for  the  British  and  American  people. 
There  neither  is  nor  ever  can  be  any  afliuity  be^ 
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tween  us.  If  the  island  population  were  like  th 
of  Canada,  in  any  degree  homogeneous  andsimil 
to  our  own,  the  case  might  be  entirely  altere 
But  here  is  a  race  essentially  foreign  \p  ours 
language,  in  religion,  in  tastes,  principles  ai 
habits  of  thought,  in  domestic  life,  in  dwelling 
and  all  appliances,  in  politics,  (accustomed  on 
to  a  military  despotism) ;  in  almost  every  respe  j^ji 
in  which  a  people  can  be  regarded,  there  are  vei 
few,  if  any,  pomts  of  similarity  or  sympathy  b 
tween  us. 
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When  the  Floridas  were  purchased 
United   States,  the  Spanish  inhabitants  almo 
universally  left  the  country.    To  be  sure,  the, 
were  not  many,  nor  so  well  established  as 
Cuba.    Nothing  can  be  more  self-evident  that 
would  be  impossible  to  cause  a  fusion  of  tl; 
Spanish  race,  even  if  pure  blood,  with  the  Am 
ricans  of  the  United  States. 

But  with  the  motley  population  of  Cuba,  wh 
should  be  done  if  annexed  to  us? 

Should  \ve  send  away,  (and  where?)  the  entii 
mass,  after  paying  ihem  for  their  possessions,  { 
well  as  Spain  for  her  sovereignty? 

Superior  force  may  sometimes,  in  the  histoi 
of  the  world,  for  a  time  have  caused  a  subjugi  ^ 
tion,  but  not  the  complete  expulsion  of  any  numt 
reus  people.  The  day  must  surely  come  whf 
the  subdued  shall  repossess  the  land.  Of  th 
Spain  herselfis  an  example. 

Shall  we  make  American  citizens  of  the  mongr 
races,  who  cannot  be  sent  away? — who  are  at  th 
moment  i'"ree — owning  much  of  the  soil,  and  equ  ''^]^ 
before  the  law?  These  listless, inert  aliens,  sha 
we  give  them  votes?  Aye,  and  representatioi 
and  seats  in  Congress?  Why  we  have  never  y 
been  willing  to  receive  even  an  envoy  from  £ 
Domingo  1 

Shall  we  deem  these  unoffending  people  m 
bondage,  and  sell  them  at  action  to  the  highe; 
bidder  ? 

Would  the  South  demand  it  ?  Would  the  Nor! 
consent?  [Why,  after  the  Nebraska  bill,  perhaj 
they  might.] 

Should  we  maintain  an  army  of  even  the  ha 
of  30,000  men  to  keep  these  people  in  subjection 
Would  the  North  consent,  and  would  the  Sout 
desire  it  ? 

A  few  years  since  we  possessed  all  Mexico — s 
perfectly,  that  our  great  trouble  was  to  find  a  go' 
ernment  strong  enough  to  make  a  treaty  of  peac 
These  very  questions  then  presented  so  many  di 
ficullies,  that  we  rejected  the  uninviting  conques 
and  retained  only  that  portion  of  the  territor 
which  was  comparatively  unincumbered  with  a 
alien  population,  and  inhabitants  unfitted  to  b 
come  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

But  further  :  Would  South  Carolina  desire 
export  her  slaves  to  Cuba,  to  be  sold  for  $30 
apiece?  or  does  she  want  to  import  Africans  froi 
the  island  paying  a  better  price?  Would  Virgini 
consent  to  this?  For  be  it  remembered  that  tf 
monetary  exchanges  of  the  Old  Dominion 
aflected,  and  her  pecuniary  ease  depends  upon  ll 
rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  slaves.  Has  she  n 
the  monopoly  of  slave  breeding?  Will  she  "  sm. 
miC  to  any  interference  with  her  deare 
rights  ?" 

But  there  is  a  deficiency  of  slaves  in  Cuba 
I8id  the  planters  were  talking  seriously  amon  ™ 
themselves  of  an  application  to  England,  Franc 
and  the  other  powers,  to  permit  the  re-opening 
the^African  slave  trade  !    This  bright  conceptic 
did  not  originate  only  yesterday  in  South  Car 
lina. 

The  sugar  grown- upon  the  richly-productii 
soil  of  Cuba,  although  subjected  by  us  to  hea\ 
duty,  competes  with  the  production  of  the  lei 
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;enial  climate  of  the  United  States.  Annexation 
rouid  most  probably  destroy  the  sugar  cultivation 
if  Louisiana.  Cuba  could  well  nigh  supply  the 
't'orld. 

In  view  of  all  these  questions — and  a  good  many 
'nore  could  be  propounded — it  does  not  require  a 
)rophet,     r  the  son  of  a  prophet,  to  fortell  that 
rouble  must  ensue,  whenever  the  people  of  the 
1^  Jnited  Slates  shall  be  mad  enough,  even  peace- 
'  bly,  to  "  re-annex  the  island  of  Cuba." 

If  we  are  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  war  and  con- 
,  J  [uest,  let  us  understand  the  motives  and  objects, 
,|^^^nd,  if  possible,  count  the  cost,  and  ascertain  who 
hall  pay  it.  That  such  an  intention  does  exist,  on 
he  part  of  Southern  men,  who  have  obtained  con 
rol  of  the  government,  and  "  with  fear  of  change 
lerplex  the  nation,"  is  undeniably  and  unblush 
igly  certain. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
atives,  Mr.  Chastain,  of  Georgia,  speaking  on  our 
elalions  with  Spain,  delivered  a  speech  that  is 
eported  in  the  Daily  Union  of  the  13th  inst.  At 
he  close  of  his  speech  he  said  as  follows  : 

"  Political  consideration^,  Mr.  Chairman,  de 
nand  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  our  govern 
nent  to  secure  the  possession  of  Cuba.  It  is  idle, 
ir,  to  waste  words  in  connexion  with  this  branch 
f  the  subject.  American  policy  must  prevail  on 
his  side  of  the  Atlantic.    Spain  must  yield  Cuba 

0  (he  United  States,  and  England  and  France  must 
Icquiesce.  Such  concession  cannot  but  be  for  the 
lenefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  and  who 
vill  reap,  of  all  Europe,  greater  advantages  from 

1  than  these  two  powers?  If  cupidity  tempt  them, 
lowever,  to  induce  Spain  to  barter  her  rights  to 
hem,  let  them  take  the  consequences !  And 
hould  Spain  be  weak  enough  to  refuse  liberal 
lompensation  for  Cuba,  she  also  must  take  the 
lonsequences  1  It  is  necessity  that  demands  the 
acrifice  on  her  part,  and  that  sacrifice  will  re- 

o'^  lound  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  human  family. 
With  these  views,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ardently 
ope  that  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  our  dip- 
amacy  with  Spain  will  direct  their  attention  at 
nee,  and  without  delay,  to  the  acquisition  of 
]Iuba ;  that  there  shall  be  no  dallying,  but  a  frank 
nd  open  diplomacy,  calling  upon  Spain  to  name 
^er  terms,  and  if  within  the  bounds  of  any  thing  like 
eason,  to  accept  them.    If  not,  to  make  her  the 
'■^  tiost  liberal  proposition  ;  and  if  that  be  refused, 
nd  nothing  else  will  do,  as  a  matter  of  self-pre- 
.ervation,  Igo  for  an  undisguised,  open  war,  for 
'J  aking  Cuba  by  force  of  arms  1" 

Upon  this  speech  the  government  organ  ob 
erves  : 

The  spirited  and  patriotic  speech  of  Mr.  Chas- 
ain,  of  Georgia,  upon  the  Cuban  question,  which 
ve  print  this  morning,  will  be  read  with  much 
nterest.  His  positions  are  such  as  will  be  heartily 
esponded  to  by  the  country." 

This  is  explicit.  England  and  France  must 
cquiesce.  They  are  probably  finding  sufficient 
ccupalion  with  the  Russian  fillibuster  tor  the  mo- 
nent.  But  should  the  Czar  be  wise  enough  to 
ompromise  with  Western  Europe,  (which  from 
ppearances  may  all  soon  be  in  arms  against  him,) 
peace  would  tell  a  different  story  to  the  United 
tates.  Have  we  had  no  warning  ?  Did  they  not 
end  or  offer  to  send  fleets  to  protect  the  Spanish 
Dvereignity  against  our  previous  fillibusters?  Do 
not  know  their  sentiments  1  The  immense 
ieets  of  England  and  France  would  like  no  better 
avitation  than  to  forage  upon  the  rich  American 
ommerce,  scattered  unprotected  in  every  sea. 
!'hey  would  be  delighted  with  the  opportunity, 
iraggadocio  in  Congress,  (that  "  arsenal  of 
,"  as  Commodore  Stockton  well  termed 
,)  would  not  save  our  defenceless  sea  ports. 


The  loss  would  fall  chiefly  upon  the  people  of  the 
North.  The  South  might  not  be  grieved,  for  it  is 
very  difficult  to  discover  any  fellowship  with  the 
North  in  Southern  patriotism,  or  any  strength  or 
means  to  fight  the  battle  they  would  bring  upon 
us.  Nothing  can  be  more  absolutely  certain  than 
that,  in  case  of  intervention  by  England  and  by 
France  against  American  aggression  upon  Spanish 
rights  and  Spanish  •  sovereignity  in  Cuba,  the 
Nation  (as  we  call  it)  would  be  humbled,  and 
what  is  worse,  we  would  deserve  it. 

July,  1854.  A  Philadelpiiian. 
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The  Wild  Beast  SIiow. 


TiY  OLD  HUMPHREY. 


He  who  has  heard  the  growl  of  a  bear  and 
tiger  without  thankfulness,  that  he  lives  in  a  coun- 
try where  such  fearful  animals  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  woods,  has  visited  a  wild  beast  show  in 
vain.  Thankfulness  is  a  lesson  worth  learning, 
whether  it  be  obtained  from  a  human  being  or  a 
wild  beast. 

When  Preece,  the  errand-man,  came  back  to 
the  village  of  Upper  Clayfield  one  Thursday 
morning  from  the  neighbouring  town,  he  was 
laden  with  parcels.  He  had  brought  two  parcels 
for  the  parsonage-house,  newspapers  for  the 
squire,  a  new  pair  of  boots  for  the  churchwarden, 
a  packet  of  garden  seeds  for  Captain  Hawker,  a 
basket  of  grocery  for  widow  Wilkins,  and  two 
fur  caps  for  young  William  and  Thomas  Baker. 

Now  William  and  Thomas,  who  expected  that 
Preece  would  bring  home  their  new  caps,  were 
waiting  at  the  end  of  the  orchard,  from  which 
place  they  could  see  along  the  lane  for  some  dis- 
tance: no  sooner  did  they  get  sight  of  the  old 
errand-man  than  off  they  ran,  scampering  as  fast 
as  they  could  towards  him,  and  nothing  would 
do,  but  they  must  carry  their  caps  themselves. 
So  Preece  let  them  have  their  own  way  ;  and  he 
came  up  the  village  with  the  rest  of  his  parcels 
with  William  on  one  side,  and  Thomas  on  the 
other.  Preece  had  generally  some  news  or  other 
to  speak  of  to  the  young  folks ;  and  he  began  to 
tell  William  and  Thomas  Baker  that,  as  he  came 
out  of  the  town,  three  large  caravans,  full  of  wild 
beasts,  came  in,  and  that  he  believed  they  were 
going  to  make  a  show  of  them;  four  or  five  men 
dressed  in  crimson,  were  blowing  their  trumpets 
in  front  of  the  caravans.  Now,  pleased  as  the 
boys  were  with  their  new  fur  caps,  they  were 
much  more  delighted  with  the  news  of  the  wild 
beasts ;  for  their  grandfather,  who  set  his  face 
against  wakes  and  fairs,  on  account  of  the  drink- 
ing, gambling,  and  other  evil  practices  indulged 
in  at  such  seasons,  had  promised  whenever  a 
favourable  opportunity  occurred,  he  would  take 
them  to  see  a  wild  beast  show;  and  they  knew 
that  what  their  grandfather  promised  he  was  sure 
to  perform.  Their  grandfather  talked  of  the  dis- 
tance, spoke  of  the  rheumatism  in  his  hip,  pointed 
out  to  a  liitle  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  observed  that 
it  might  not  be  a  good  collection  of  wild  beasts; 
but  this  he  did  only  to  make  his  grandsons  hap- 
pier when  he  agreed  to  accompany  them ;  and 
never  sure  were  two  boys  more  delighted  when  it 
was  a  settled  thing  to  go  and  see  the  wild  beasts. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  were  dressed  in 
their  green  jackets,  new  fur  caps,  and  clean  frills, 
and  they  were  soon  joined  by  their  grandfather  in 
his  well  brushed  black  coat,  black  silk  stockings, 
and  silver  knee  buckles.  He  had  a  stout  horn- 
handled  cane  in  his  hand,  with  a  leathern  tassel 
hanging  from  the  hole  in  the  horn  ;  and  if  you 
had  seen  the  cheerful  countenance  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman as  he  walked  along  with  his  grandsons,! 


one  on  each  side,  you  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  decide  which  was  the  happier — the  boys, 
who  thought  of  nothing  but  being  happy  them- 
selves, or  the  old  man,  who  having  enjoyed  his 
wild  beast  shows  long  ago,  now  found  his  greatest 
pleasure  in  giving  happiness  to  others. 

When  they  entered  the  bustle  near  the  wild 
beast  show,  it  was  as  much  as  ever  old  Mr.  Baker 
could  do  to  answer  the  questions  of  his  grandsons, 
and  to  make  his  way  through  the  crowd.  First, 
he  had  to  look  on  this  side,  and  explain  something 
to  William,  and  before  he  had  done  speaking, 
Thomas  would  give  him  a  pull  on  the  other  side, 
to  tell  him  something  which  he  wished  to  know. 

On  entering  the  show,  the  first  thing  that 
caught  William's  eye  was  the  great  elephant  at 
the  further  end ;  so  he  pulled  his  brother,  who 
was  staring  at  a  dromedary,  and  pointed  to  the 
elephant;  but  the  old  gentleman  took  hold  of 
their  hands,  and  led  them  to  the  lion's  den. 

"  This  is  the  king  of  the  beasts,"  said  he ;  "  so 
we  will  have  a  look  at  his  majesty  first." 

The  lion  was  lying  down  with  his  head  towards 
them  on  his  paws  :  and  while  they  were  looking  at 
him,  he  stretched  himself  out,  and  gave  such  a  gape 
that  William  and  Thomas  both  agreed  they  had 
never  seen  such  a  month  before,  in  all  their  lives. 
William  now  pulled  his  grandpapa  by  the  sleeve, 
to  come  up  to  the  elephant,  who  was  very  busy 
receiving  cakes  with  his  long  trunk  from  the  peo- 
ple who  stood  round. 

"  Grandpapa,"  said  William,  "  I  never  saw 
such  a  large  animal;  I  cannot  think  how  any 
man  could  master  him." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Thomas,  "  he  does  not  get 
loose  ;  I  am  sure  he  is  strong  enough  to  break 
down  the  den." 

"  That  he  is  strong  enough,"  replied  Mr.  Baker, 
"I  have  no  doubt;  but  he  has  been  tamed  and 
brought  into  subjection  ;  so  he  does  not  attempt 
to  do  it." 

While  they  were  looking  at  the  elephant,  the 
lion  set  up  such  a  roar  that  William  and  Thomas 
were  quite  frightened,  and  caught  hold  of  their 
grandpapa.  Next  they  looked  at  the  bear,  and 
then  at  a  beautiful  panther,  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  along  its  den.  The  keeper  describ- 
ed all  the  animals,  rousing  some  of  them  up  with 
his  stick. 

"  Here  is  the  royal  stripped  tiger  from  Bengal 
in  the  East  Indies,"  said  the  keeper,  touching  him 
with  the  siick.  The  tiger  growled,  and  looked 
fiercely  with  his  large  bright  eyes ;  'and  the 
savage  looks  of  the  untamable  hyena  fixed  the 
attention  of  William  and  Thomas  for  some  time. 
At  one  end  of  the  show  was  a  large  boa  constric- 
tor, and  William  fetched  his  brother  to  look  at  it; 
for  Thomas  was  laughing  at  the  monkeys,  who 
were  cracking  nuts  and  making  faces  in  the  up- 
permost pens.  There  was  also  a  number  of  small 
animals,  such  as  jackals,  beavers,  and  foxes,  and 
a  great  many  birds. 

"  Come,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Baker,  after  they  had 
been  in  the  show  full  half  hour,  taking  out  his 
watch,  "  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  going  ;"  so  WiU 
liam  and  Thomas  gave  another  look  round  at 
the  wild  beasts,  and  then  followed  their  grand- 
papa out  of  the  show.  They  had  enough  to  talk 
about  all  the  way  home,  though  they  could  not 
say  much  until  they  had  cleared  the  crowd. 

"  Well,  and  how  have  you  enjoyed  the  wild 
beast  show?"  said  old  Mr.  Baker,  as  soon  as 
they  turned  into  a  quiet  street. 

"  Oh,  very  much  indeed,"  they  replied  ;  "  but 
grandpapa,"  said  William,  "  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing what  a  terrible  thing  it  would  be  if  any  of 
those  savage  animals  were  to  get. loose." 

"  It  would  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Baker,  "  and  as 
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I  have  oflen  told  you  we  may  learn  a  useful  les- 
son from  almost  everything  ;  let  us  see  if  we  can- 
not learn  one  from  the  wild  beast  show :  we 
should  endeavour  to  obtain  wisdom  in  the  midst 
of  our  pleasure.  The  wild  and  furious  animals 
we  have  seen,  remind  me  of  our  sinful  and  un- 
ruly passions ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  we  were 
careful  that  the  evil  inclinations  of  our  wicked 
hearts  were  as  securely  confined  as  the  wild 
beasts  in  the  show."  William  and  Thomas  lis- 
tened attentively  to  their  grandpapa,  and  he  went 
on,  speaking.  "The  ferocity  of  the  lion  and  the 
tiger,  the  untamable  fierceness  of  the  hyena,  the 
guile  of  the  serpent,  and  (he  cunning  ol  the  fox, 
are  not  so  destructive  as  the  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  uncharitableness  of  the  human  heart;  and 
unless  these  are  repressed  by  Almighty  power, 
they  will  break  out  as  furiously  as  the  wildest 
animals  in  the  world,  for  they  are  all  the  agents 
of  that  wicked  one  who  walkelh  about  as  a  roar- 
ing lion  '  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.'  " 

"  Often  have  I  told  you  of  the  mercy  of  the 
Redeemer  to  those  who  seek  his  mercy  ;  but  none 
do  this  until  they  are  convinced  that  they  are  sin 
ners.  May  you  both  be  brought  to  know  your 
sins,  and  find  pardon  through  the  merits  and 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ;  then  even  your 
strongest  passions  will  not  be  permitted  to  over 
come  you,  but  will  be  closely  confined  like  the 
wild  beasts  which  you  have  seen. 

"  Though,  like  the  deep  unsettled  sea, 
They  rudely  rage  and  roar  ; 
Your  Saviour,  your  defence  shall  be, 
And  bless  you  evermore." 


Selected. 

Advice  of  a  Parent  to  his  newly  married  children^  1687. 

Dear  pair,  whom  God  hath  now  of  two  made  one 

Suffer  a  father's  word  of  exhortation. 

In  the  first  place  see,  that  with  joint  endeavour 

You  set  yourselves  to  serve  the  Lord  together. 

You  are  yoked  to  work  ;  but  for  work-?f a^cs  write, 

"  His  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  light." 

Love  one  another,  pray  oft  together,  and  see 

You  never  both  together  angry  be ; 

If  one  speak  fire,  the  other  with  water  come  ; 

Is  one  provoked?  bo  the  other  soft  or  dumb. 

Walk  low,  but  aim  high  ;  spotless  be  your  life, 

You  are  a  minister,  and  a  minister's  wife. 

Therefore  as  beacons  set  upon  a  hill, 

To  angels  and  to  men  a  spectacle. 

Your  slips,  will/a«s  be  called,  your  falls,  each  one 

Will  be  a  blemish  to  religion. 

Do  good  to  all,  be  affable  and  meek ; 

Your  converse  must  be  preaching  all  the  week. 

Your  garb  and  dress  must  not  be  vain  and  gay; 

Reckon  good  works  your  richest  best  array. 

Your  house  must  be  a  bethel,  and  your  door 

Always  stand  open  to  relieve  the  poor. 

Call  your  estate  God's,  not  your  own,  engrave 

"  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  on  all  you  have. 

Count  upon  suffering,  or  you  count  amiss, 

Sufficient  to  euch  day  its  evil  is ; 

All  are  born  once  to  trouble,  but  saints  to'cc, 

And  as  experience  shows,  ministers  thrice. 

But  if  you  sull'er  with,  and  for,  your  Lord, 

You  'II  reign  with  llim,  according  to  His  word. 

The  same  parent  wrote  thus  to  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters on  her  wedding  day.  "  Weddings  are  likely 
lo  be  comfortable  wlien  God  brings  the  married 
couple  to  each  other.  All  who  come  together,  do 
80  by  liis  permission.  A  sparrow  cannot  fall  to 
the  ground  without  his  notice.  But  there  is  a 
special  providudco  to 'be  owned  wiien  people  mar- 
ry in  the  Lord.  The  parties  should  not  be  too 
near  in  relation,  nor  too  far  ofl'  in  age,  quality, 
and  prolession.  The  more  suitableness,  the  more 
likely  is  it  that  they  were  brought  together  by 
God.  Solomon  missed  it  in  marrying  strange 
wives,  and  it  was  his  ruin.  Sons  of  God,  should 
not  match  with  the  daughters  of  men.  There 
should  be  free  consent  of  both  parties,  and  parents 


too.  It  should  be  managed  as  an  ordinance  of 
God,  sanctified  by  his  Word,  and  prayer.  What 
He  brings,  He  will  bless.  But  what  God  '  blows 
upon,'  can  never  prosper." 

For  "  The  Friei:d.'' 

ISTHMUS  OF  DARIEN. 

THE  DAKIEN  CANAL. 

CConcludeil  from  page  395.) 

Leaving  the  "  Veloz"  in  port,  the  party,  com- 
prising three  sailors,  debarked  at  seven  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  happily  without 
being  witnessed  by  the  Indians.  They  took  with 
them  instruments,  hammocks,  blankets,  changes  of 
garments,  and  provisions  for  afive  days' journey. 
"  I  went  first,"  says  Mr.  Gisborne,  "  cutting  a 
path  through  the  woods  with  a  matchetto  ;  Forde, 
compass  in  hand,  directing  the  route.  It  took  us 
nearly  two  hours  to  reach  the  first  hill-top,  which 
was  determined  by  barometric  observations  to  be 
220  feet  over  the  sea  ;  after  a  short  rest,  an  hour's 
hard  walking  brought  us  on  the  next  hill-top, 
which  is  276  feet  high.  These  hills  are  very  ab- 
rupt, and  from  the  last  one  a  good  view  was  ob- 
tained of  the  country ;  towards  San  Miguel,  or  s.  w. 
from  us,  no  high  ground  could  be  seen  ;  and  as  we 
were  evidently  over  the  '  Loma  Desideada"  (Hill 
of  Desire,)  marked  by  Dr.  Autenreith  on  his  map, 
I  began  to  hope  we  had  got  into  the  water-shed  of 
the  Pacific."  Continuing  their  course,  under  the 
pleasant  excitement  of  anticipated  success,  they 
descended  the  precipitous  side  of  this  range,  and 
fell  in  with  a  stream  running  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, which  they  took  to  be  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Savannah  river.  Following  its  course  for  about 
two  hours,  they  came  to  a  much  larger  stream, 
deep,  clear,  rapid,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet 
wide.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  halted 
for  the  night,  lighted  a  fire,  refreshed  themselves 
with  beef,  biscuits,  and  tea,  and  then  made  their 
primitive  couch  on  a  heap  of  banana  leaves.  The 
novelty  of  their  position,  and  the  important  inte- 
rests at  stake  in  the  issues  of  their  enterprise, 
kept  them  long  in  a  state  of  wakefulness,  during 
which  in  the  evening  stillness  they  heard  a  sound 
which  Forde  took  for  distant  thunder,  but  which 
Gisborne  thought  resembled  the  roll  of  surf  upon  a 
pebbly  shore.  Upon  the  principle  of  the  wish  being 
father  to  the  thought  he  at  once  fondly  concluded 
that  it  was  the  Pacific  tide  running  up  the  Savan- 
nah to  within  a  few  miles  of  where  they  then  lay  : 
an  illusion  destined  to  be  cruelly  dispelled  on  the 
following  day,  when  they  found  that  the  route  they 
had  been  pursuing  was  bringing  them  back  again 
to  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  After  a  night  of 
pleasant  dreams,  quenched  at  last  by  a  drenching 
shower,  the  party  woke  at  the  morning  call  of  the 
whistling  grasshopper,  the  screeching  of  green 
paroquets,  the  varied  minstrelsy  of  the  woods, 
together  with  the  hideous  howl  of  a  large  baboon. 
At  half-past  five  the  kettle  was  boiling,  and  shortly 
after  six  they  were  en  route,  as  they  thought,  to 
the  Pacific.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they 
were  undeceived  ;  for,  on  ascending  a  lofty  hill  to 
survey  the  country,  they  were  surprised  to  find  the 
river,  whose  course  they  had  been  hitherto  follow- 
ing, turning  northward  and  eastward.  Just  at 
this  juncture,  too,  our  travellers  fell  in  with  the 
Indians,  who  soon  put  an  end  to  their  clandestine 
explorations  ;  although,  as  will  appear  from  the 
narrative  which  we  cite,  their  compulsory  return, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  incensed  natives,  was 
the  means  of  putting  them  in  possession  of  the 
very  (iict  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain. 

"  *  About  nine  o'clock,'  says  Mr.  Gisborne, '  we 
saw  an  Indian  woman  and  two  children,  one  of 


them  an  albino.  She  led  us  to  understand  thei 
was  an  Indian  village  close  by,  and  shortly  afte 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  canoe,  containing  thre 
men,  two  guns,  and  several  javelins ;  we  shoo 
hands,  and  gave  them  some  cigars,  and  ihey  mc 
tioned  us  to  follow.  The  river  had  graduall 
turned  to  the  eastward,  so  that  there  could  be  n 
doubt  we  were  going  in  a  direction  contrary  to  ou 
wishes.  It  could  not,  however,  be  helped,  and  w 
followed  in  silence.  At  10  a.  m.  we  came  to  a 
Indian  village,  situated  in  Caledonia  Bay,  on  th 
Atlantic,  about  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Poi 
Escoces.  Our  presence  seemed  to  astonish  th 
villagers  considerably.  After  some  parley,  one  c 
them  addressed  us  in  broken  English,  and  aske 
who  we  were,  and  what  we  had  been  doing.  W| 
answered,  Englishmen,  who  had  lost  our  way  i 
the  country.  The  village  was  on  the  opposite  sid: 
of  the  river  from  us,  and  some  consultation  too 
place  before  a  canoe  was  sent  to  ferry  us  across 
On  landing  we  were  received  with  apparent  cordi 
ality,the  Indian  who  spoke  English  being  evidenti; 
the  head  among  them:  he  conducted  us  to  the  sea 
side,  a  little  distance  'from  the  village,  and  the 
commenced  a  scene  which  I  can  never  forget.  Thi; 
Indian  was  called  Bill,  and  he  told  us  that  there? 
were  very  angry  at  our  having  been  into  the  ir.' 
terior,  as  they  allowed  no  one  to  land.  We  es 
plained  that  we  had  arrived  there  in  a  brigantinf 
and  no  Indians  coming  on  board,  we  took  a  tri 
into  the  interior  ;  that  they  never  let  us  know  thi 
rule,  and  therefore  we  had  not  broken  it  wilfully  ler 
One  young  Indian,  the  eldest  son  of  the  old  mar 
(as  they  call  their  chief,)  and  who  will  succeed  hi  scl 
father  in  authority,  got  up  and  haranged  the  res 
for  half  an  hour.    I  never  saw  a  finer  sample  c 

excited  passion  Several  other  Indians  spoke 

and  then  Bill  smoothed  them  down  by  explainin 
that  we  had  acted  in  ignorance ;  that  we  wei 
Englishmen,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  their  friends 
and  advised  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  go  o 
board  the  '  Veloz,'  if  we  promised  to  set  sail 
once.  This  we  readily  agreed  to,  and  after  som 
more  opposition  from  the  chief's  son,  a  canoe  wa 
launched,  and  Bill  and  another  Indian  came  wit 
us.' 

"  When  about  halfway  to  Port  Escoces,  wher 
the  vessel  was  at  anchor,  they  met  a  canoe  return 
ing  from  the  'Veloz,'  with  four  or  five  angr 
Indians  in  it.  It  appears  that  the  exploring  part 
had  not  left  more  than  two  hours  on  tjie  mornin 
of  the  17ih,  when  a  party  of  Indians,  headed 
Bill,  who,  havingacquired  a  respect  for  the  Englis 
by  a  short  residence  in  England,  acted  as  a  sort 
moderator,  went  on  board  the  vessel  and  warn€ 
the  captain  off  the  coast  immediately.  He  exposli 
lated  with  them,  and  pointed  out  the  torn  riggin 
which  the  sailors  were  mending,  but  which  had  bee 
intentionally  injured  to  aflbrd  a  plausible  pretej 
for  delay.  He  alleged,  further,  that  he  was  sho 
of  water  and  provisions;  but  they  told  him  it  w£ 
no  suitable  place  to  look  for  provisions  where  thei 
was  only  salt  water  and  trees.  After  the  confei 
ence,  the  captain  promised  to  leave  in  three  day 
hoping  by  that  time  the  engineers,  if  unable 
penetrate  the  interior,  would  have  returned.  Shou 
such  not  have  been  the  case,  however,  it  was  a 
ranged  that  the  vessel  when  getting  under  weig 
should  spring  a  leak,  when,  as  if  in  great  alarn 
the  captain  would  have  sent  for  a  number 
Indians  to  assist  in  pumping.  The  altered  circun 
stances  of  the  party  rendered  the  resort  to  th 
crooked  and  deceptive  line  of  policy  unnecessar 

"  Although  thus  prematurely  arrested  in  the 
labours,  yet  the  engineers  found  that  the  gre 
object  of  their  visit  had  been  partially  attained  b 
discovering  that  the  Cordilleras,  which  appeare  ui 
from  the  sea  a  continuous  range,  had  an  inte 
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vening  valley  of  only  forty  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  that  the  summit  between  the  two  oceans  must 
be  either  in  the  centre  of  the  isthmus  or  nearer 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  had  been  also  ascertained 
that  Caledonia  Bay  would  afford  an  excellent  ter- 
minus for  the  contemplated  design,  while  Port 
Escoces  formed  an  admirable  harbour  for  refuge. 

"  The  next  step  to  be  taken  in  pursuance  of  their 
object  was  to  cross  the  isthmus  by  the  Panama 
railway,  and  sailing  to  San  Miguel  on  the  Pacific 
coast  renew  their  operations  from  the  opposite 
direction.  This,  by  rapidity  of  movement  and  an 
increase  of  the  party,  they  hoped  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  without  molestation  from  the  Indians, 
vi'hose  territories  do  not  seem  to  extend  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic. 
They  anchored  in  Navy  Bay  in  the  afternoon  of 
June  22nd,  and  on  the  following  morning  left  by 
the  Panama  train — for  American  enterprise  has 
actually  started  a  railroad  here — each  individual 
paying  32s.  for  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles. 
This  line  originated  with  the  requirements  of  the 
California  traffic,  and,  according  to  the  American 
correspondent  of  the  "  Times,"  has  conveyed 
nearly  half  a  million  of  passengers  since  it  was 
opened.  It  has,  however,  been  the  most  fatal 
route  the  world  has  ever  seen,  for  of  the  vast 
multitudes  who  have  gone  over  it,  very  few  have 
done  so  without  suffering  at  the  time  or  subse- 
quently. Arrived  at  Panama,  after  experiencing 
intolerable  inconveniences  by  the  way,  our  travel- 
lers called  upon  the  English  consul  located  there, 
who  speedily  procured  for  their  use  a  small 
schooner  to  convey  them  to  San  Miguel,  a  dis- 
tance of  ninety  miles. 

"On  the  30th  of  June,  the  exploring  party  enter- 
ed the  Savannah  river  at  flood  tide,  the  mouth  of 
which  they  found  to  be  about  two  miles  wide.  The 
tide  bore  them  nine  miles  inland,  and  on  ebbing 
left  them  high  and  dry  on  a  gravel  bank.  Shortly 
before  midnight  they  were  afloat  again,  and  soon 
afterwards  reached  the  junction  of  the  river  Lara. 
At  this  point  the  country,  which  had  hitherto  been 
hilly  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  began  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  savanna,  or  flat  plain. 
Beyond  this  locality  the  river's  course  was  found 
to  be  very  tortuous,  consisting  of  a  succession  of 
level  reaches,  terminating  in  rapids  and  falls. 
They  therefore  determined  to  leave  their  boat  and 
to  explore  the  interior,  which  we  are  happy  to 
state  they  succeeded  in  doing  to  within  about  six 
miles  of  the  spot  where  their  progress  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  Indians.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  follow  them  in  all  the  hazards,  privations,  and 
difficulties  of  their  journey  ;  but  it  is  matter  for 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  that  kind  Providence 
who  watched  over  them  in  the  wildernesses  and 
swamps  and  tangled  thickets  which  they  traversed, 
that  they  were  preserved  from  the  perils  which  on 
more  than  one  occasion  threatened  their  lives,  and 
have  been  suffered  to  return  and  report  favourably 
upon  the  practicability  of  an  undertaking  second 
to  none  that  have  signalized  the  present  age.  We 
gather  from  Mr.  Gisborne's  description  that  the 
general  character  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  flat 
plain,  covered  with  valuable  timber.  The  Savan- 
nah river  has  a  depth  of  six  fathoms  at  low  water 
for  a  distance  of  seven  niiles  from  its  mouth,  while 
the  effect  of  the  tide  extends  eighteen  miles  from 
Darien  Harbour,  thus  leaving  an  interval  of  thirty 
miles  to  Caledonia  Bay  on  the  opposite  side.  This, 
then,  it  must  be  observed,  is  the  actual  breadth  of 
the  isthmus  between  the  tidal  action  of  the  two 
oceans,  and  which  will  have  to  be  excavated.  The 
highest  summit,  it  has  been  ascertained,  is  only 
150  feet,  and  as  this  elevation  consists  of  a  narrow 
range  of  hills,  the  engineering  difficuhies  in  cut- 
ting through  will  not  be  great.    The  bulk  of  the 


work  to  be  executed  will  be  in  the  plains  them- 
selves. 

"With  the  various  facts  before  him,  gathered  in 
the  course  of  his  survey,  Mr.  Gisborne  has  sug- 
gested two  methods  by  which  the  object  of  his 
expedition  may  be  accomplished.  One  is  by  the 
formation  of  a  navigable  canal,  with  locks  and 
immense  reservoirs.  The  other,  and  that  which 
finds  favour  among  all  competent  judges,  is  to  cut 
a  channel  from  sea  to  sea,  with  a  width  of  160  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  at  low  water.  The  cost 
of  such  a  magnificent  sea-route  he  estimates  at 
12,000,000^.  sterling,  calculating  wholly  on  im- 
ported labour,  and  making  a  liberal  allowance  for 
the  diminution  of  work  to  be  expected  in  a  tropical 
climate  and  the  extra  wages  necessary  to  induce 
persons  to  emigrate.  Although  the  Pacific  tide 
rises  thirty-two  feet,  while  that  of  the  Atlantic  is 
only  of  a  few  inches,  yet  mid-tide  is  about  on  a 
level  in  the  two  oceans,  so  that  there  will  be  alter- 
nately every  six  hours  a  current  each  way.  This 
current  will  not  exceed  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
will  act  most  beneficially  not  only  as  a  scour  to 
prevent  deposit,  but  as  an  assistance  in  the  transit 
of  vessels.  The  passage  will  be  effected  in  one 
tide,  and  thus  the  dangers  arising  from  vessels 
meeting  and  passing  each  other  will  be  abided. 
The  material  to  be  cut  through  being  chiefly  rock, 
the  current  will  not  wear  away  the  banks,  so  that 
the  navigation  is  not  likely  to  be  impeded  by  slips, 
while  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  nominal  sum. 

"Such  are  the  chief  features  of  this  bold  scheme 
for  '  marrying  Mr.  Atlantic  to  Miss  Pacific,'  as  a 
humorist  has  characterized  it.  A  company  has 
been  formed  for  carrying  it  out,  whose  capital  is 
fixed  at  15,000,000^.,  a  sum  which  it  is  believed 
will  cover  every  expense.  '  It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed,'  remarks  a  contemporary,  'that  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Junction  Company  propose  to 
expend  so  large  a  sum  without  the  most  satisfac- 
tory assurances,  based  on  the  fullest  inquiry,  that, 
as  a  commercial  speculation,  the  investment  will 
meet  with  a  remunerative  profit.  They  bring  for- 
ward this  design  on  the  scale  proposed,  as  the  only 
one  which  will  meet  all  the  requirements  of  mari- 
time nations,  both  politically  and  commercially  ; 
but  should  they  feel  satisfied,  upon  carefully-di- 
gested data,  that  the  merits  of  commerce  alone 
will  not  produce  a  sufficient  revenue,  the  scale  of 
the  navigation  will  be  reduced,  so  as  to  bring  the 
capital  within  the  scope  of  such  revenue;  and  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe  and  America  will  be 
invited  to  assist,  either  by  grants  of  money  or 
guarantees  of  interest,  in  carrying  out  the  larger 
project.'  " 


baked  clay.  A  human  skull  has  also  been  found. 
These  remains,  which  are  considered  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  Celts,  are  now  under  exam- 
ination by  a  commission  of  antiquarians. 

The  battle-axe,  spear,  and  vases  seem  to  corres- 
pond with  those  found  in  the  mounds  of  this 
country.  The  clay  vases  found  in  this  country 
are  very  numerous.  These  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  siuiilar  origin. 


Ancient  Relics. — The  Swiss  journals  give  the 
following  details  relative  to  the  discoveries  recently 
made  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  fall  in 
the  water  iu  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  About  one  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Lake,  oppo- 
site the  village  of  Mellen,  there  have  been  found 
several  rows  of  piles  formed  of  trunks  and  trees. 
The  piles  are  about  a  foot  apart,  and  with  an  in- 
terval of  sixteen  feet  between  the  rows.  These 
piles  support  enormous  beams,  which  form  a  very 
large  area.  Between  these  piles  there  have  been 
found  the  skeletons  of  animals,  which  are  no  longer 
to  be  seen  in  Switzerland,  but  no  trace  of  any 
domestic  animals.  On  removing  the  mud  there 
have  been  found  an  immense  number  of  heads  of 
arrows  and  spears  made  of  stone,  carefully  cut 
and  very  pointed;  poinards  made  of  flint,  with 
buckhorn  handles,  a  battle-axe  in  stone,  clay 
vases,  evidently  formed  by  the  hand,  without  the 
aid  of  any  instrument,  and  afterwards  baked  in 
an  oven  ;  and  several  other  articles  in  stone  and 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCIIES 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  399.) 
THOMAS  DUCKETT. 

Among  the  first  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Philadelphia,  was  Thomas  Duckett.  Of  his  pre- 
vious history  I  find  no  mention,  but  on  the  estab- 
lishment  df  religious  meetings  here,  he  was  soon 
active  in  those  for  discipline,  and  was  found  la- 
bouring in  word  and  doctrine.  He  took  up  land, 
west  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  a  meeting  for  worship 
was  held  in  his  house  ;  for  a  while,  on  every 
other  First-day,  but  m  a  few  months  on  every 
First-day. 

He  was  much  employed  by  his  Friends  on  ap- 
pointments  in  the  discipline.  In  the  Fourth  month. 
1683,  we  find  him  one  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  draw  up  a 
"  brief  account  of  the  good  order  of  Truth,"  or  in 
other  words  the  substance  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations, constituting  the  discipline  under  which 
the  meetings  of  Friends  in  England  acted. 

From  some  of  the  minutes  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  a 
bricklayer  by  profession,  as  he  was  so  employed 
in  building  the  Centre  meeting-house  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1686.  In  that  year  he  married,  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, Ruth  Wood,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  serviceable  woman  in  religious  Society,  and 
doubtless  was  a  help  and  comfort  to  him  through 
life. 

Of  his  labours  in  the  ministry  we  have  but  little 
account ;  yet  he  travelled  as  his  Master  led, 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  in  his  Mas- 
ter's authority,  in  many  places.  In  the  year  1689, 
in  company  with  Paul  Sanders,  he  visited  the 
meetings  oi' Maryland.  Of  their  services  no  record 
probably  remains. 

Thomas  Duckett  was,  for  several  years,  one  of 
the  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  station  he 
demeaned  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  he 
represented.  In  1692  he  was  one  of  the  minister- 
ing Friends,  who  signed  the  testimony  against 
George  Keith  issued  by  that  body,  and  in  the  Se- 
venth month  following,  he  was  one  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  answer  two  epistles  from  the 
Second-day  Morning  Meeting  in  London,  which 
seemed  disposed  to  blame  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
for  their  honest  testimony  against  the  errors,  in 
faith  and  practice,  of  that  stubborn  apostate. 

A  concern  for  religious  service  in  England, 
which  had  been  felt  by  Thomas  Duckett,  now 
pressed  more  heavily  upon  him,  and  believing  that 
the  Truth  called  for  prompt  action,  he  obtained 
the  unity  of  his  Friends  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
in  the  Ninth  month,  and  of  his  Quarterly  Meeting 
in  the  Tenth  month,  and  in  company  with  Samuel 
Jennings  and  William  Walker,  soon  after  left  his 
home. 

He  visited,  as  way  opened  for  it,  many  meet- 
ings in  England  and  Ireland,  being  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting  held  at  London,  in  1694,  where  came 
George  Keith,  strong  in  the  belief  that  he  would 
either  carry  his  own  point,  or  rend  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  pieces.    But  he  signally  failed.  His 
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false  assertions  being  met  by  Samuel  Jennings 
and  Thomas  Duckett,  he  became  irritated,  and 
manifested  much  passion  and  boisterous  self-will. 
After  a  patient  hearing,  the  Yearly  Meeting  con- 
demned George,  and  upon  turning  to  the  many 
Friends  with  whom  he  expected  to  make  a  party, 
and  rend  the  church,  he  found  few  of  any  weight 
or  character,  who  gave  him  any  countenance. 
Friends  in  England  found  the  visit  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Friends   seasonable   and  serviceable 
Several  Friends,  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Second- 
day  Morning  Meeting  to  Arthur  Cooke,  Thomas 
Lloyd,  &c.,  say,  "  Our  Friends,  Thomas  Duckett 
and  Samuel  Jennings,  their  coming  over  with  in 
tention  to  serve  Truth  and  Friends  here,  has  been 
of  real  and  acceptable  services  in  divers  respects, 
both  to  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  and  here  in  Eng 
land."    The  same  letter,  after  rehearsing  the  ac 
tion  of  George  Keith  when  he  found  the  judgment 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting-,  given  against  him,  adds,  the 
following  account  of  the  disposition  he  manifested 
"  Indeed  George  Keith's  extreme  passion,  insolent 
and  captious  behaviour  is  such,  that  he  plainly 
manifests  himself  to  be  a  degenerate  man  from  the 
spirit  and  charity  of  a  true  Christian.    For  ought 
we  know  he  hath  now  left  us,  and  goes  and 
preaches  at  the  separate  meeting,  as  we  hear,  and 
is  followed  by  John  Pennyman,  Francis  Bugg, 
Thomas  Crisp,  and  other  apostates.    We  know 
not  of  one  weighty  Friend  he  hath,  that  follows 
him  in  his  separating  ;  though  many  have  been 
very  kind  to  him,  to  have  regained  him  to  unity." 

In  the  Tenth  month,  1694,  Thomas  Duckett 
and  Samuel  Jennings  returned  to  Pennsylvania, 
accompanied  by  Robert  Barrow  and  Robert 
Wardell,  liberated  by  their  Friends  in  England  for 
religious  service  in  America. 

In  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  Seventh 
month,  1695,  Thomas  Duckett  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  some  minutes  of  ad- 
vice for  the  use  of  its  members,  to  be  issued  as  an 
addition  to  a  paper  of  the  previous  year,  entitled 
"  A  general  Testimony  against  all  looseness  and 
vanity  in  youth  and  others,  and  also  a  caution  to 
all  masters  of  families  in  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings,  to  answer  their  trust  in  these  weighty 
matters,  that  the  camp  of  the  Lord  may  be  kept 
clean." 

The  following  are  the  additional  advices  : 

"  1st.  That  all  who  profess  Truth,  whether  old 
or  young,  keep  to  plainness  in  apparel, — not 
wearing  long  lapped  sleeves,  and  coats  gathered 
at  the  sides,  superfluous  buttons,  or  broad  ribbons 
about  their  hats,  or  great  bushy  periwigs.  If  any 
be  necessitated  to  wear  periwigs,  let  them  be  mo- 
dest and  suitable  to  the  hair  they  had.  Let  all 
be  careful  about  making,  buying,  selling  or  wear- 
ing strijied  or  flowered  stuff,  as  much  as  they  can, 
— as  also  other  useless  and  superfluous  things. 
In  orderthereunto,  let  all  tailors,  professing  Truth, 
be  dealt  with  and  advised  accordingly. 

"  2ndly.  That  all  superfluity  and  excess  in 
building  and  furniture  in  houses  be  avoided  for 
time  to  come. 

"  .Trdly.  'I'hat  none  trade  by  sea  or  land  beyond 
their  ability,  and  that  Friends  keep  in  a  word  in 
their  dealings  as  much  as  may  be.  If  any  are 
indebted  abroad  or  at  home,  and  answer  not  the 
same,  that  such  be  admonislic(j  thereof,  that  Truth 
may  not  be  reproached,  and  people,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  kept  out  of  their  just  debts. 

"  4llily.  That  such  as  come  lale  to  meeting,  or 
when  there  fall  asleep,  or  be  restless,  and  go  lortli, 
not  staying  the  meeting,  or  otherwise  demean 
themselves  unbecoming  the  Truth,  as  soon  as 
the  meeting  is  over,  be  admonished  thereof  by 
such  as  shall  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  such 
things. 


"  5thly.  That  those  appointed  admonish  mas 
ters  and  mistresses  of  families,  and  press  them  to 
be  very  careful  and  circumspect  in  their  families 
and  several  stations,  places  and  concerns,  to  be 
have  themselves  in  all  things  as  becometh  the 
Truth;  that  they  may  be  good  examples  to  all 
and  that  they  suppress  all  the  contrary  in  those 
that  be  under  their  care,  as  much  as  in  them 
lies ;  then  things  will  be  done  with  ease. 

"Lastly.  It  is  our  advice  that  two  or  more 
Friends  men  and  women,  out  of  their  respective 
meetings,  be,  from  time  to  time,  chosen  and  ap 
pointed  to  see  those  things  put  in  practice,  and 
such  as  will  not  receive  their  admonition,  make 
report  thereof  to  the  respective  Monthly  Meetings, 
to  be  there  dealt  withal  as  Friends  in  the  wisdom 
of  God  shall  see  meet ;  that  all  things  may  be 
kept  sweet  and  clean.  Then  the  Lord  will  do  us 
good,  and  bless  us  in  all  our  undertakings." 

After  his  return  from  Europe,  we  find  Thomas 
Duckett,  active  and  earnest  in  fulfilling  the  duties 
laid  upon  him  by  his  Divine  Master.  In  Monthly, 
in  Quarterly,  in  Yearly,  and  in  the  various  Select 
Meetings,  few  were  more  frequently  appointed  on 
weighty  services.  In  ihe  beginning  of  the  year 
1699,  he  visited  Friends  in  New  England,  in  part  of 
which  journey  he  had  his  old  fellow  traveller,  Sa 
muel  Jennings, fora  companion.  He  returned  before 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  but  it  was  but  to  put  his 
house  in  order,  and  to  yield  up  his  sanctified  spirit 
unto  Him,  who  had  chosen  and  qualified  him  for 
usefulness  on  earth,  and  who  now  called  him  to 
his  eternal  rest  in  heaven.  A  short  sharp  wrestle 
with  the  prevailing  malignant  fever,  and  then  his 
earthly  labour  was  over. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  next  year  in  its 
epistle  to  London  Yearly  Meeting,  say,  "  Friends, 
here  away,  through  great  mercy,  are  as  well  as 
formerly.  Though  it  pleased  the  Lord  last  year 
to  visit  some  of  our  parts  with  great  mortality,  in 
which  fell  many  good  and  serviceable  instru- 
ments, the  loss  of  whom  we  cannot  but  sensibly 
ament,  yet  we  desire  cheerfully  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  God,  who  is  all  good  and  wise, — and  who 
best  knows  how  to  dispose  all  things  so  as  may 
conduce  most  to  his  honour.  It  hath  pleased  Him 
to  be  entreated  again, — lo  heal  our  land,  and  re- 
buke those  uncommon  distempers  that  so  lately 
raged  to  our  great  affliction  and  sorrow.  We 
ofler  to  Him  the  contrition  of  our  souls,  the  sacri- 
fice of  hearty  praises  and  thanksgiving,-  imploring 
His  divine  assistance  to  [enable  us]  to  improve 
these,  and  all  other  of  His  providences  to  us,  to 
His  glory  and  our  comfort." 


Medical  Practitioners. — The  statistics  of  the 
medical  profession  in  England,  Scotland,  and  ihe 
islands  in  the  British  Seas,  as  supplied  by  the 
census  of  1851,  have  appeared  in  a  parliamentary 
return  moved  for  by  Mr.  Brady.  The  results  are  : 
physicians,  2328  ;  surgeons  or  apothecaries, 
15,162;  druggists,  15,325;  dentists,  1167;  au- 
risis,  4;  oculists,  14.  Of  the  druggists,  3630 
were  under  twenty  years  of  age.  A  few  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  had  reached  long  ages  ; 
9  of  the  former  and  29  of  the  latter  being  "eighty- 
five  and  upwards."  The  larger  proportion  were 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  years  of  age.  In 
London  alone  there  were  552  physicians,  3407 
surgeons  or  apothecaries,  2G70  druggists,  503 
dentists,  9  oculists. 


about  the  rotundity  of  the  earth.  Philosophy  im- 
poses the  truth  upon  us,  but  the  view  of  the  earth 
from  the  elevation  of  a  balloon  is  that  of  an  im- 
mense terrestrial  basin,  the  deeper  part  of  which 
is  that  directly  under  one's  feet.  As  we  ascend, 
the  earth  beneath  us  seems  to  recede — actually  to 
sink  away,  while  the  horizon  gradually  and  grace- 
fully lifts  adiversified  slope,  stretchingaway  farther 
and  farther  to  a  line  that,  at  the  highest  elevation, 
seems  to  close  with  the  sky.  Thus,  upon  a  clear 
day,  the  seronaut  feels  as  if  suspended  at  about  an 
equal  distance  between  the  vast  blue,  oceanic 
concave  above,  and  the  equally  expanded  terres- 
trial basin  below." 


ApjKurance  of  the  Earth  from  a  Balloon. — 
I\Ir.  Elliott,  ihe  aeronaut,  in  a  letter  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  ascension  from  Baltimore,  thus  speaks 
of  the  appearance  of  the  earth  from  a  balloon  : — 
"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  hinted  iieretofore  that 
the  luronaut  may  well  be  the  most  sceptical  man 
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PATIENT  EXERCISE. 
It  was  the  chief  concern  of  that  eminent  and 
devoted  servant  of  the  Lord,  George  Fox,  to  turn 
people  from  the  Lo  heres  !  and  Lo  theres  I  of  the 
world  to  the  inspeaking  Word  of  life,  the  light 
and  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which,  as 
believed  in  and  obeyed,  imparts  true  wisdom, 
power  to  overcome  evil,  and  all  the  heavenly  riches 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  heart. 

The  necessity  for  patient,  continued  exercise 
and  travail  of  spirit,  in  order  that  the  blessing 
may  be  known  to  descend  upon  the  seeking  soul, 
is  feelingly  impressed  in  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  his  epistles.  "  And,  Friends,  though 
ye  may  have  been  convinced,  and  tasted  of  the 
power,  and  felt  the  light,  yet  afterwards,  ye  may 
feel  a  winter  storm,  tempest  and  hail,  frost  and 
cold  and  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  Be  patient 
and  still  in  the  power,  and  in  the  light,  that  doth 
convince  you,  to  keep  your  minds  to  God  ;  in 
that  be  quiet,  that  ye  may  come  to  the  summer  ; 
that  your  flight  may  not  be  in  the  winter.  For  if 
ye  sit  still  in  the  patience,  which  overcomes  in 
the  power  of  God,  there  will  be  no  flying.  The 
husbandman,  after  he  hath  sowed  his  seed,  is  pa- 
tient. And  by  the  power,  being  kept  in  the 
patience,  ye  will  come  by  the  light  to  see  through, 
and  feel  over  winter  storms  and  tempests,  and  all 
the  coldness,  barrenness  and  emptiness:  and  the 
same  light  and  power  will  go  over  the  tempter's 
head ;  which  power  and  light  was  before  he  was. 
So  standing  still  in  the  light,  ye  will  see  your 
salvation,  ye  will  see  the  Lord's  strength,  feel  the 
small  rain,  and  the  fresh  springs,  your  mind 
being  kept  low  in  the  power  and  light:  for  that 
which  is  out  of  the  power  lifts  up.  But  in  tho 
power  and  light  ye  will  feel  God  revealing  his 
secrets,  inspiring  your  minds,  and  his  gifts  com- 
ing in  unto  you  ;  through  which  your  hearts  will 
be  filled  with  God's  love,  and  praises  to  him  that 
ives  forevermore  ;  for  in  his  light  and  power  his 
blessing  is  received.  So  in  that,  the  eternal 
power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  and  keep 
you  !  Live  every  one  in  the  power  of  God,  that 
ye  may  all  come  to  be  heirs  of  that,  and  know  it 
to  be  your  portion;  even  the  kingdom,  that  hath 
no  end,  and  the  endless  life,  which  the  Seed  is 
heir  of.  Feel  that  set  over  all,  which  hath  the 
promise  and  blessing  of  God  forever."    G.  F. 


A  Civilized  Condor. — In  Valparaiso  I  first  saw 
a  condor.  The  one  in  question  had  been  a  con- 
stant resident  in  and  about  the  port  for  a  consi- 
derable lime.  Nobody  knew  how  he  came  there; 
but  it  seems  that  he  came  of  his  own  accord,  and 
settled  in  those  parts.  He  never  got  out  of  tho 
way  for  any  one,  but  might  be  seen  basking  in 
the  sun  at  the  corner  of  a  butcher's  at  the  port, 
day  after  day,  quite  a  Diogenes.  Sometimes  he 
would  go  away,  I  suppose  lo  visit  his  friends  for 
a  day  or  two,  but  always  returned  to  his  old  post, 
the  butcher's.    Ho  was  of  a  dusty  lead  colour, 
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bare  about  the  head  and  neck,  and  stood  a  yard 
high  ;  his  beak  and  claws  were  formidable  in  the 
extreme,  and,  altogether,  he  seemed  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer to  attack,  1  noticed  that  the  dogs  always 
gave  him  a  wide  berth. — Recollections  of  a 
Ramble  from  Sydney  to  Southampton. 


Hints  about  avoiding  Fires. 

We  copy  the  following  judicious  remarks  on 
this  subject  from  a  late  number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  They  are  doubtless  from  the  pen 
of  Orange  Judd,  a  practical  chemist,  and  one  of 
the  editors  of  that  paper  : — Ledger. 

Very  many  large  fires,  as  well  as  many  severe 
burns,  may  be  avoided  by  understanding  that  air 
is  necessary  to  produce  combustion,  and  that 
the  exclusion  of  air  is  as  effectual  as  an  applica 
tion  of  water.  Indeed,  in  extinguishing  fire,  water 
chiefly  acts  by  shutting  out  air,  and  any  other 
means  of  shutting  out  the  air  is  just  as  efQi^tual 
We  have  shown  this  frequently  in  lecturing  on 
heat,  by  pouring  upon  upon  the  table  a  quantity 
of  spirits  of  turpentine,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  when 
set  on  fire  so  as  to  produce  a  large  flame,  we  have 
instantly  extinguished  it,  by  quickly  spreading 
over  it  a  silk  handkerchief  or  piece  of  paper,  which 
for  the  instant  shut  out  the  air. 

A  week  or  two  since  a  young  lady  in  Danbury, 
Ct.,  upset  a  camphene  lamp,  the  contents  of  which 
spread  over  her  dress  and  enveloped  her  in  flames, 
but  she  seized  a  blanket  from  a  bed,  and  imme- 
diately wrapped  it  closely  around  her,  and  thus 
smothered  the  fire,  shut  out  the  air,  and  escaped 
without  injury.  Five  years  since  we  were  trans- 
ferring from  one  vessel  to  another,  two  gallons  of 
mixed  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform — both  very 
inflammable  substances,  which  burn  with  a  great 
flame — when  a  person  in  the  room  carelessly 
brought  a  lighted  lamp  near,  and  set  the  whole  on 
fire.  We  instantly  snatched  a  table-spread  from 
a  table  near  by,  and  with  this  entirely  covered 
the  flames  and  extinguished  it.  We  sacrificed 
the  dishes  and  food  upon  the  table,  but  saved  the 
house,  perhaps  the  block  of  buildings,  and  perhaps 
our  lives,  as  a  moment's  delay  would  have  enve- 
loped the  whole  room  in  flames. 

Two  years  since  a  servant  girl,  contrary  to  oft- 
repeated  and  positive  directions,  undertook  to  fill  a 
fluid  lamp  while  burning,  and,  as  was  certain  to 
be  the  case,  the  can  of  liquid  took  fire,  ("  not  ex- 
ploded*') and  was  dropped  upon  the  floor,  setting 
her  under  garments  on  fire.  She  ran  for  the  door, 
but  another  domestic  happened  to  catch  hold  of 
her  outer  clothes  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  them 
closely  around  her,  and  thus  unwittingly  smother- 
ed the  flames,  while  a  member  of  the  family  ex- 
tinguished the  burning  lamp,  can,  and  fluid  upon 
the  floor  by  spreading  an  ironing  cloth  over  it. 

Some  dozen  years  since,  one  of  the  boys  on  our 
farm  was  at  work  in  the  horse  and  carriage  barn, 
before  light  one  winter  morning.  When  called  to 
breakfast  he  left  the  lantern  where  it  was  knocked 
down  by  one  of  the  horses,  a  large  mass  of  straw 
for  bedding  was  set  on  fire.  When  discovered,  the 
whole  mass — four  or  five  feet  in  diameter — was  in 
aflame,  that  nearly  reached  to  the  hay  hanging 
down  from  a  mow  above,  containing  several  tons. 
In  this  case  a  horse  blanket  was  at  once  thrown 
upon  the  centre  of  the  flame,  and  others  quickly 
added  and  the  fire  extinguished  without  damage, 
although  large  volumes  of  smoke  poured  forth 
from  the  doors  and  other  openings,  and  almost 
prevented  any  o'ne  from  entering. 

We  have  known  of  instances  of  rooms  being 
found  on  fire,  where,  by  closing  them  up,  the  fire 
has  been  confined  and  kept  in  a  smothered  state, 
until  sufficient  help  with  abundaaceof  water  could 


be  procured  to  at  once  extinguish  the  flames.  In  a 
great  numlier  of  instances,  extensive  conflagrations 
could  have  been  avoided,  had  the  fire  been  kept 
where  it  originated  till  efficient  aid  arrived.  This 
could  have  been  done  by  simply  closing  up  the 
doors  and  windows,  instead  of  throwing  them  all 
wide  open,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

We  have  thus  given  a  few  instances,  and  we 
might  add  many  others,  where  serious  injury  has 
been  averted  by  applying  a  simple  preventive,  that 
of  shutting  out  the  free  access  of  air  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  feed  the  flame.  Let  every  person  fix  it 
in  their  minds,  and  in  the  minds  of  every  member 
of  their  families,  old  and  young,  that  other  means 
than  water  may  be  used  to  smother  fire.  Do  not 
teach  this  by  precept  only,  for  in  the  excitement  of 
a  fire  mere  precepts  will  be  forgotten,  but  let  a  lew 
experiments  be  made  before  the  family,  to  illustrate 
the  principle. 

For  example,  pour  upon  the  hearth — or  better, 
upon  a  flat  stone  or  board  out  of  doors — a  quantity 
of  alcohol,  turpentine,  burning  fluid,  oil,  ether,  or 
other  inflammable  substance,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
then  extinguish  it  by  spreading  a  cloth  quickly 
over  it.  Relight  it  and  extinguish  it  with  a  news- 
paper, and  repeat  the  experiment  with  a  handker- 
chief, an  apron,  a  dress,  a  cloak,  a  table  cloth,  bed 
quilt,  &c.  It  would  also  be  well  to  make  the  ex- 
periment with  burning  shavings,  straw,  &c.  The 
experiment  may  be  varied  by  smearing  an  upright 
block,  barrel  or  post  with  oil,  alcohol,  or  other- 
wise, and  when  on  fire,  extinguish  it  with  a  cloth 
or  old  garment. 

Some  simple  experiments  like  these  are  always 
interesting  ;  they  develope  thought,  and  prepare 
one  for  acting  coolly  and  effectually  in  an  emer- 
gency. They  are  like  drilling  and  mancsuvring 
soldiers  previous  to  a  battle. 


UNIMPORTANT  DIFFERENCES. 
It  is  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  almost  all  varia- 
tions of  theological  views  have,  at  some  time  and 
by  some  persons,  been  regarded  as  unimportant 
differences,  and  in  accordance  with  this,  it  has 
become  a  convenient  phrase  in  controversy,  that 
we  are  not  to  make  a  man  an  "  offender  for  a 
word."  Shall  the  church  be  agitated  for  a  shade 
of  opinion?  Shall  we  disturb  its  harmony  in  the 
attempt  to  make  every  man  pronounce  the  Shibbo- 
leth aright  1  Is  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  free 
inquiry  and  honest  expression  of  opinions'?  The 
popular  ear  is  readily  caught  by  such  catch- 
phrases,  and  many  are  intimidated  by  them  from  a 
fearless  discharge  of  their  duty.  No  one  covets 
the  charge  of  being  either  a  bigot  or  a  heresy- 
hunter,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  to  intro- 
duce into  the  church  those  novelties  or  revived 
errors  which  endanger  the  true  faith  and  awaken 
controversy,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  bold  enough 
to  contend  for  the  truth.  If  there  be  a  true  faith, 
as  we  presume  no  believer  in  revelation  will  deny, 
then  no  deviation  from  it  can  be  either  unimpor- 
tant or  innocent.  It  is  with  doctrinal  belief,  as  it 
is  with  moral  conduct,  that  the  first  step  from  the 
strait  and  narrow  way  is  the  most  dangerous  one. 
The  most  vicious  conduct  has  its  beginning  in 
what  some  would  term  slight  deviations  from  vir- 
tue ;  and  equally  true  is  it,  that  the  most  perni- 
cious heresies  have  originated  in  what  have  been 
called  harmless  speculations.  A  doctrine  is 
known  from  the  terms  in  which  it  is  stated,  but 
it  soon  becomes  obscured  when  the  well-establish- 
ed meaning  of  those  terms  is  changed,  or  new 
terms  of  equivocal  meaning  are  invented.  It  will 
uniformly  be  found  that  when  a  doctrine  is  to  be 
discarded,  it  is  done  under  the  pretence  of  affix- 
ing a  new  meaning  to  its  terms.    Thus  a  man 


disguising  his  real  sentiments,  may  subscribe  an 
orthodox  creed,  and  may  convey  a  false  impres- 
sion by  tampering  with  words.  If  suspicion  of 
his  real  sentiments  is  aroused,  he  attempts  to 
evade  conviction  by  alleging  that  he  differs  only 
in  words,  although  in  such  a  connexion,  words 
are  emphatically  things.  Those  conversant  with 
past  theological  controversies,  will  not  have  failed 
to  have  remarked  that  the  abettors  of  error,  when 
subjected  to  trial,  have  uniformly  endeavoured  to 
shield  themselves  under  the  plea  that  their  differ- 
ences are  merely  verbal,  although  in  the  first  pub- 
lication of  their  opinions,  they  have  insisted  upon 
them  as  important,  if  not  original  views.  Well 
may  we  hesitate  then,  when  we  hear  one  charac- 
terizing any  deviation  from  the  long-established 
symbols  of  faith  as  loo  unimportant  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Church.  What  is  not  true  is  errone- 
ous, and  no  error  can  be  inconsiderable,  because 
its  tendency  must  be  to  unsettle  the  truth.  Infi- 
delity in  its  grossest  forms  is  never  adopted  by  a 
sudden  impulse  of  the  mind,  but  by  a  slow  pro- 
cess of  doubting  and  questioning. — Pres. 

"Friends, — That  which  is  set  up  by  the  sword, 
is  held  up  by  the  sword ;  and  that  which  is  set  up 
by  spiritual  weapons,  is  held  up  by  spiritual  wea- 
pons, and  not  by  carnal  weapons.  The  peace- 
maker hath  the  kingdom,  and  is  in  it,  and  hath 
the  dominion  over  the  peace-breaker,  to  calm  him 
in  the  power  of  God. 

"  And  Friends,  let  the  waves  break  over  your 
heads.  There  is  rising  a  new  and  living  way, 
which  makes  the  nations  like  waters.  Hurt  not 
the  vines  nor  the  oil,  nor  such  as  know  that  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  The 
days  of  virtue,  love  and  peace  are  come  and  com- 
ing, and  the  Lamb  had  and  hath  the  keys  of  the 
earth  to  war  withal,  and  to  fight  withal,  who  will 
overcome  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  word 
of  his  mouth  ;  for  the  Lamb  shall  have  the  vic- 
tory."   G.  F. 


Glass  Walls. — One  of  the  most  beautiful  appli- 
ances of  glass  and  its  application  to  practical  pur- 
poses was  made  twelve  months  since  by  Mr. 
Ewing  of  Bodorgan,  in  the  county  of  Anglesea, 
by  the  invention  of  glass  walls,  for  the  growing 
and  securing  crops  of  the  first-class  fruits  against 
the  variableness  of  the  British  climate,  and,  from 
their  adaptation  to  any  style  or  order  of  architec- 
ture, their  adoption,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must 
follow  throughout  the  country.  From  the  report 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  for 
the  present  month,  the  following  favourable  report 
is  given  of  the  wall  by  the  Society  : — •'  Both  the 
flowering  plants  and  fruit  trees  against  Mr. 
Ewing's  glass  walls  are  succeeding  admirably. 
Figs  grow  well,  and  even  promise  to  ripen  fruit  on 
them  this  year.  The  peaches,  too,  on  a  tree  of  con- 
siderable size,  which  was  moved  and  put  in,  are 
now  swelling  fruit  very  well  for  a  tree  so  recently 
transplanted.  Tomatoes  also  produce  finely  in 
them,  and  their  fruit  is  free  from  disease,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  crops  outside.  The 
long  violet-fruited  aubergine  is  ripening  beauti- 
fully, although  it  has  always  been  thought  that 
this  variety  required  more  moisture  than  these 
walls  could  be  expected  to  furnish.  Capsicums, 
too,  both  the  large  tomato  sort  and  the  common 
kind  of  fruit,  come  to  great  perfection  in  glass 
walls,  and  whose  trial  in  the  garden  has,  as  yet, 
been  most  satisfactory." — N.  Wales  Chronicle. 


Prayer  was  the  distinguished  mark  of  the 
Lord's  people  in  the  day  there  began  to  be  a  sepa- 
ration between  them  and  the  world.  "  Then  begaa 
men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
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Seining  Bass. — The  Newport  Mercury  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  method  adopted 
by  the  Rhode  Island  fishermen  for  capturing  bass 
in  Point  Judith  and  Ninegret  ponds, 

"  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  bass  enter  the  large 
ponds  connecting  with  the  sea,  where  they  quietly 
rest  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  they  re- 
turu  to  the  salt  water  again.  When  in  ponds  they 
rarely  take  the  hook,  and  the  only  way  to  capture 
them  is  by  seining.  To  ascertain  the  whereabouts 
of  a  shoal  or  '  school,'  as  the  fishermen  have  it,  an 
effort  is  made  to  capture  a  bass,  and  as  soon  as 
this  is  effected,  a  cord  with  a  cork  to  the  end  of 
it  is  tied  to  his  tail,  and  he  is  immediately  re- 
lumed to  the  water.  The  pond  is  not  deep,  the 
cork  consequently  floats,  and  the  fish  is  sure  to 
swim  in  a  direct  line  for  the  shoal,  the  fishermen 
quietly  following  in  the  boats.  The  practised  eye 
can  tell  the  moment  the  fish  has  entered  the  shoal, 
and  the  net  is  dropped  and  spread  over  a  wide 
surface,  gradually  drawing  to  the  centre,  and  en- 
closing all  the  fish  within  its  reach.  In  this  way 
sometimes  twelve  hundred  bass  are  taken,  for 
which  a  market  is  found  in  various  directions. 
Tautog  are  also  taken  in  these  ponds,  and  the  sea 
or  black  perch,  at  certain  seasons,  is  found  in 
great  quantities.  The  fishermen,  however,  are  not 
always  fortunate,  and  in  some  seasons,  after  ex- 
pending large  sums  on  their  boats  and  seines,  they 
realize  nothing  for  their  labour.  Much  depends 
upon  the  'breach  ;'  if  that  is  free,  the  fish  enter 
readily,  but  if  slightly  obstructed  they  are  shy, 
and  they  become  very  wild  if  it  is  often  visited  at 
the  time  they  are  running  in." 


In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  Ha,  is 
the  interjection  of  laughter.  Ah,  is  an  interjec- 
tion of  sorrow ;  the  difrercnce  between  them  is 
very  small,  consisting  only  in  the  transposition  of 
what  is  no  substantial  letter,  but  a  bare  aspiration. 
How  quickly  I  in  one  minute,  in  the  very  turning 
of  a  breath,  is  our  mirth  changed  into  mourning. 
Thus  it  was  with  upwards  of  seventy  (mostly 
females)  who  were  burned  to  death  in  the  sudden 
conflagration  of  the  theatre  at  Richmond,  in  Vir- 
ginia.  "  Ah,"  said  the  narrator  of  the  dreadful 
catastrophe,  "  how  little  thought  the  fair  one 
whose  curls  were  adjusted,  whose  garments  costly 
and  elegant,  were  disposed  so  as  to  produce  on 
the  spectator  the  most  impressive  eflcct,  that  those 
curls  were  that  same  niglit  to  be  crisped  with  the 
devouring  flame,  and  those  garments,  to  perform 
the  services  of  a  winding  sheet !" 


"Truth. — Truth  is  strong  next  to  the  Almighty. 
She  needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  licens- 
ings  to  make  her  victorious;  those  are  the  shifts 
and  the  defences  that  error  uses  against  her  power. 
Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose 
to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field, 
wc  do  injuriously  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let 
her  and  lalsehood  grapple  ;  who  ever  knew  Truth 
j)ut  to  the  worse  in  a  Iree  and  open  encounter? 
There  may  Lc  much  expression  of  desire  for  light 
and  clear  knowledge  to  be  sent  down  among  us  ; 
yet  when  that  new  light  which  we  beg  for  shines  in 
upon  us,  there  be  those  who  envy  and  oppose,  if 
it  come  not  first  in  at  their  casements." 


A  sufferer  said,  after  six  years  of  pain  and  con- 
finement to  her  bed,  "  I  longed  to  go  to  heaven, 
that  I  might  be  happy,  but  the  Lord  has  brought 
lieavcn  down  to  my  bed  ;  for  I  am  so  happy,  so 
full  of  his  presence  !" 


^  He  that  lives  in  sin,  and  expects  happiness 
liereaftcr,  is  like  him  that  soweih  cockle,  and 
thinks  to  fill  his  barn  with  wheal  or  barley. 


THIS  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  2,  1854. 


Since  the  account  of  the  drought  printed  in  this 
paper  was  prepared  for  its  pages,  information  has 
been  received  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  occurrence  of  refreshing  rains,  which 
have  occasioned  a  more  cheerful  tone  in  the  pub- 
lic papers,  relative  to  the  fall  crops. 


The  most  marked  and  lovely  feature  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  after  love  to  its  Holy  Head,  is 
love  to  the  brethren.  There  is,  in  the  redeemed 
heart,  a  love  to  all  men, — an  outgoing  of  affec- 
tionate interest,  which  would  not  only  gather  all 
into  the  haven  of  eternal  blessedness  at  last,  but 
which  wishes  "the  comfort  and  welfare  of  all,  in 
this  life.  The  whole  body  of  the  Christian  graces, 
in  more  or  less  fullness,  must  be  found  in  every  true 
Christian  ;  "  patience — meekness  —  long-suffer- 
ing— brotherly  kindness,"  &c.,  and  he  will  exer- 
cise them  towards  all.  But  the  "  love,  which  be- 
cometh  the  followers  of  Christ,"  the  love,  of  which 
unity  is  a  precious  element,  cannot  exist  except 
amongst  those  who  are  in  Christ.  The  true  way  then, 
to  restore  unity  in  the  visible  church,  is  not  to  be 
urging  the  members  to  exercise  love  as  a  cure  for 
every  distemper, — it  is  to  endeavour  to  bring  all 
to  Christ,  in  whom  all  who  are  living,  must  neces- 
sarily be  loving. 


SUMMARY  OP  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  12th  ult.  The 
cholera  was  increasing  in  Liverpool.  Eighty  thousand 
Turkish  troops  are  now  stated  to  be  in  Wallachia.'  The 
Russian  government  has  announced  to  Austria  that  the 
Russian  forces  will  be  immediately  Avithdrawn  from  both 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  this  movement  appears  to 
be  actually  going  on.  The  first  body  of  French  troops, 
3000  in  number,  are  reported  to  have  effected  a  landing 
at  Perecop,  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  Crimea  with 
the  main  land.  The  same  number  of  French  troops  and 
600  British  marines  had  landed  near  Bomersund  on  the 
Baltic,  to  commence  operations  against  that  place.  The 
King  of  Saxony  has  been  killed  by  the  overturning  of  a 
carriage,  and  his  brother  has  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
In  Spain  the  Queen  mother,  Christiana,  was  about  to 
depart  with  her  family  when  she  was  detained  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  populace,  who  insist  that  she  shall  be  tried 
by  the  Cortes.    This  was  acceded  to  by  the  ministers. 

CHINA. — At  the  latest  advices  the  revolution  con- 
tinued to  make  progress.  A  great  emigration  of  the 
Chinese  was  going  on  ;  15,548  persons  had  left  Hong 
Kong,  from  First  month  1st  to  Sixth  month  1st  last, 
their  destination  being  California  and  Australia. 

MAURITIUS. — The  island,  but  principally  the  town 
of  Port  Louis,  has  been  desolated  by  cholera. 

BARBADOES. — The  cholera  continues  its  ravages  in 
this  devoted  island;  it  had  somewhat  abated  in  Bridge- 
town, but  was  awfully  destructive  in  the  interior 
parishes. 

ST.  LUCIA  and  GRENADA.— In  these  islands,  also, 
the  cholera  at  last  dates  was  making  fearful  progress. 
In  Grenada,  about  two  thousand  persons  had  already 
fallen. 

CANADA. — In  Montreal,  1186  persons  died  of  cholera 
during  the  recent  visitation  ;  in  Quebec  the  number  is 
given  as  093  ;  in  Hamilton,  469.  Lord  Elgin  has  in- 
formed the  State  department  at  \Yashington,  that  pend- 
ing the  action  of  the  Provinces  ou  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  the  St.  Lawrence  river  would  be  thrown  open  to 
American  vessels. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  receipts  of  the  U.  S.  trea- 
sury for  the  last  rjuarlcr  were  i;iC,800,000.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Patent  ollice  de|iartmcut  at  Washington  are 
indicative  of  the  great  mental  activity  and  inventive 
ingenuity  of  our  people.  Last  year  the  applications  for 
pateuts  numbered  2073  ;  the  caveats  filed  were  901  ;  the 
patents  issued  958.  These  inventions  relate  to  improve- 
ments in  almost  every  branch  and  division  of  labour, 
to  which  human  skill  is  applied,  or  that  human  neces- 
sities require.  Tiie  business  of  the  ollice  has  so  increased 
that  with  a  board  of  eighteen  examiners,  and  a  large 
force  of  clerks,  it  is  found  impossible  to  act  upon  the 
applications  with  the  requisite  promptitude,  njid  not- 


withstanding the  enlargement  of  the  public  buildings, 
there  is  not  suiScient  room  for  the  constantly  accumu- 
lating thousands  of  models. 

The  Drought. — It  would  appear  that  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  summer,  and  up  to  the  last  week  in  the 
Eighth  month,  there  had  been  an  unusual  deficiency  of 
rain  over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  ;  and  ia 
some  considerable  sections  of  country,  the  dry  weather 
had  continued  about  two  months.  Extensive  fires  have 
prevailed  in  the  forests  of  Ohio,  New  York,  Vermont, 
and  Maine,  burning  over  large  districts,  and  involving 
much  loss  of  property. 

The  Cholera. — The  alarm  occasioned  by  this  disease, 
appears  to  be  subsiding.  It  is  diffused  over  a  great  ex- 
tent of  territory,  but  is  not  now  very  fatal  at  any  points, 
from  which  there  are  published  reports. 

Oregon. — Further  discoveries  of  gold  have  been  made, 
and  as  the  diggings  are  said  to  be  very  rich,  the  people 
have  become  much  excited  on  the  subject.  Mauy  per- 
sons have  gone  to  the  mines,  leaving  crops  unharvested, 
and  business  unsettled. 

California. — The  latest  accounts  state  that  shipments 
of  flour  in  large  quantities  from  San  Francisco  to  Au- 
stralia, had  already  commenced,  it  being  thought  that 
much  more  bread  stuffs  had  been  raised  this  year  than 
would  be  required  for  home  consumption.  Wheat  had 
been  as  low  as  $1.50  per  bushel,  and  barley,  60  cents. 
Considering  the  lessened  cost  of  living,  mining  continued 
in  general  to  pay  well.  The  feeling  throughout  the 
State  against  the  Chinese  is  said  to  be  unfriendly,  and 
in  some  districts  the  miners  refuse  to  allow  them  to 
work.  Superintendent  Beale,  who  has  laboured  so  zea- 
lously and  successfully  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  has 
surrendered  his  charge  to  Col.  Henly,  the  new  agent  of 
the  government. 

Lowell,  Mass. — Some  idea  of  the  size  of  its  manufac- 
turing establishments  may  be  formed  by  the  amount  of 
yearly  tax  paid  by  a  few  of  them  ;  the  assessraent  being 
at  the  rate  of  Y2  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars.  The 
Merrimack  Company  pays  $14,000  taxes  ;  the  Massachu- 
setts, ten  thousand ;  tiae  Lowell,  hine  thousand ;  the 
Lawrence,  eight  thousand ;  and  other  companies  swell 
the  amount  to  about  seventy  thousand  dollars.  The 
population  of  Lowell  is  now  about  forty  thousand,  and 
the  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property,  twenty- 
four  millions. 

Troy,  N.  Y. — On  the  25th  ult.,  a  fire  occurred  which 
destroyed  250,000  dollars  worth  of  lumber  and  a  large 
number  of  factories,  stores,  and  dwellings  with  their 
contents ;  the  total  loss  is  stated  to  be  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

New  Orleans. — At  last  dates  the  Yellow  Fever  was  in- 
creasing. 

Savannah. — This  city  for  some  weeks  past,  has  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  prevalence  of  Yellow  Fever. 

Boston. — Interments  last  week,  135,  of  which  26  were 
from  Cholera. 

New  York. — Interments  last  week,  832,  of  which  130 
were  from  Cholera. 

Fhiladeljihia. — Interments  last  week,  316,  of  which 
22  were  from  Cholera. 
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YARDLEY  WARNER  proposes  to  reopen  his  school 
on  the  30th  of  Tenth  month  nest ;  and  can  accommodate 
six  or  eight  Girls  as  boarders  ;  to  these,  with  about  the 
same  number  of  Girls  as  day  scholars,  the  school  will  bo 
limited.    For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  early. 

Address,  Warren  Tavern  P.  0., 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


A  TEACHER  WANTED, 
For  the  Girls'  second  arithmetical  school  at  West-town 
Boarding  School.    Apply  to  Anne  Tatum,  Woodbury  ; 
Sidney  Coatcs,  330  Arch  st. ;  Elizabeth  Pcirson,  254  N. 
Fifth  St. ;  or  Sarah  Allen,  140  Pine  St. 


Evening  Schools  for  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 
Wanted. — A  Principal  and  three  Assistant  Teachers 
for  the  men's  school,  and  a  Principal  and  four  Assist- 
ants for  the  women's  school.  Application  may  be  mado 
lo  either  of  the  undersigned.  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179 
S.  Fifth  street;  William  L.  Edwards,  No.  37  Arch 
street;  Samuel  Allen,  No.  134  S.  Front  street. 


Mauried,  on  the  10th  ultimo,  in  Friends'  Meeting- 
house, at  Middletown,  Delaware  coiJUty,  Penu.,  Elton 
H.  GiFFORD,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Deuouau  P.,  daughter 
of  Enoch  Yarnall,  of  Kdgniont,  Peun. 

PRINTED  BY  KITE  &  WALTON, 
No.  3  Raastead  Place,  Fourth  above  Chestnut  street. 
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From  llie  Leisure  Hour. 

WHAT  IS  SAND? 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  those  vast  accu- 
lulations  of  sand,  so  white  and  pure,  which  ren- 
er  the  beaches  of  our  island-home  so  beautiful  to 
le  eye  and  pleasant  to  the  feet,  has  no  doubt 
erplexed  the  minds  of  many  of  those  who  have 
jcently  returned  from  a  sea-side  sojourn  or  a 
jast  ramble,  and  led  to  many  guessings  on  the 
ibject,  moi'e  or  less  in  accordance  with  scientific 
uth.  To  the  young  especially,  the  clear,  smooth, 
3o!  belt  of  powdered  crystal  that  fringes  the  land, 
id  along  which  the  crested  waves  are  ever  play- 
ig  night  and  day,  is  an  object  of  unceasing  won- 
5r,  amusement,  and  delight.  And  many,  in  all 
robability,  are  the  ingenious  speculations  that 
ave  been  hazarded  by  these  little  sand-excava- 
irs  and  shell-hunters,  if  we  could  but  learn  them, 

account  for  the  origin  and  perpetuation  of  these 
larmin"  sea-walks.  All  who  are  interested  in 
ich  an  inquiry  will  read  with  pleasure  the  fol- 
iwing  simple  and  lucid  explanation  of  the  matter, 
hich  we  extract  from  an  admirable  work  on 
jpular  Physical  Geology,*  designed  expressly 

r  those  who  ai'e  unacquainted  with  this  grow- 
gly  important  science.    The  transparency  of 

e  author's  style  will  be  best  appreciated  after 

rusing  the  extract  which  we  subjoin,  on  the 
irious  divinely  ordained  agencies  which  are  at 

1  times  actively  employed  in  the  formation  of 

nd  and  gravel. 

"  If  the  reader  will  examine  a  handful  of  sand 
r  the  aid  of  a  lens,  he  will  find  that  it  is  com- 
)sed  of  grains,  or  minute,  irregularly-shaped 
irticlesof  a  hard,  shining,  often  semi-transparent 
bstance.  These  particles  are,  if  not  round,  very 
uch  rounded,  often  having  on  the  surface  a 
ibbed  appearance,  as  if  they  had  been  worn  and 
ound  against  each  other.  As  to  river  or  sea 
nd,  it  is  obvious  that  this  rubbing  must  actually 
ive  taken  place,  because,  as  the  moving  water 
ust  frequently  wash  the  sand  about  and  roll  it 
iwards  in  its  course,  the  particles  must  be  con- 
antly  exposed  to  friction  against  each  other,  or 
;ainst  whatever  substance  it  may  be  that  lies  at 
bottom  of  the  water.  It  is  clearly  possible, 
erefore,  that  all  river  or  sea  sand  may  have 
en  produced,  or  brought  into  the  state  of  sand, 
'  the  action  of  the  running  or  moving  waters 
ariiig  away  fragments  of  rock,  breaking  them 
•  into  constantly  diminishing  particles,  and,  by 
rpetual  friction  and  rolling,  grinding  those  par- 


Popular  Physical  Geology."  By  J.  Beete  Jukes, 
..,  F.R.s.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c.,  &c.  London:  Reeve  &  Co.  1853. 


tides  into  small  rounded  grains.  If  this  mode  of 
formation  be  true  for  all  sand  found  now  beneath 
or  on  the  margin  of  any  moving  water,  it  is,  d 
priori,  highly  probable  that  all  sand  whatever, 
even  that  of  the  wild  deserts  of  Sahara,  the  sands 
of  Arabia,  or  those  of  the  centre  of  Australia, 
have  been  thus  formed. 

"  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  water  always  detached  the  sand 
directly  from  the  rock  as  sand,  that  is,  in  small 
grains.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  examine  the  action 
of  moving  water  now,  whether  we  go  to  the  rapids 
and  cataracts  of  rivers,  or  to  the  breakers  of  the 
sea  battering  against  a  rocky  coast,  we  shall 
everywhere  see  large  blocks  of  rock  lying  about, 
often  but  newly  detached  from  their  o;iginal  site, 
with  all  their  angles  sharp  and  their  fractures 
fresh,  the  yet  unhealed  scar  perhaps  plainly  visi- 
ble in  the  cliff  above.  We  should  see  also  blocks 
having  every  gradation  of  form,  from  this  newly- 
broken  angular  fragment  to  smaller  and  smoother 
well  rounded  boulders  and  pebbles,  having  every 
projecting  angle  ground  off  and  all  the  surface 
worn  as  smooth  as  a  billiard-ball.  This  has  been 
effected  by  the  frequent  moving  and  rolling  of 
all  these  blocks  one  against  the  other  on  the  peb- 
ble beach  or  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  every  roll 
removing  some  little  corner,  chipping  off  some 
little  projection,  each  separated  fragment  being 
itself  smoothed  and  rolled  into  a  pebble  or  shingle, 
and  all  the  waste  of  this  process  being  carried  off 
by  the  moving  water  in  the  shape  of  sand.  Thus 
we  come  to  look  upon  not  only  all  sand  as  a 
water-worn  material,  but  also  upon  every  pebble 
and  every  detached  stone,  of  whatever  shape  and 
size,  whether  found  in  river,  lake,  or  ocean,  if  it 
has  at  all  a  worn  and  rounded  outline,  as  having 
probably  acquired  that  outline  by  the  action  of 
moving  water,  and  as  having  been  probably  trans- 
ported by  that  action  from  its  parent  site  to  the 
place  where  we  now  find  it  

"  There  are  two  mineral  substances  which 
enter  more  largely  into  the  structure  of  all  rocks 
than  any  other:  these  are  silica  and  alumina. 
The  most  common  form  of  silica  is  quartz,  which 
is  almost  entirely  pure  silica.  Rock-crystal  is  a 
common  name  for  quartz  in  its  crystalline  form ; 
in  this  state  it  is  quite  transparent;  it,  however, 
is  often  found  in  veins  in  the  hard  rocks  as  an 
opaque  milk-white  stone,  very  hard  and  brittle. 
When  quartz  is  coloured  dull  white  or  brown  by 
the  slight  admixture  of  other  substances,  it  is 
called  flint.  All  non-crystallized  quartz,  and 
most  rocks  that  are  made  of  it,  when  broken  by 
the  hammer  or  in  any  other  way,  commonly  split 
into  squarish  or  cubical  lumps,  which,  when  acted 
on  by  moving  water,  soon  get  their  corners 
rounded  off  so  as  to  be  easily  rolled  or  moved, 
either  as  large  pebbles  or  as  small  round  grains. 
It  is  partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  on  account 
of  their  superior  hardness  and  unyieldingness  to 
chemical  or  mechanical  force,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  all  pebbles  and  sand  consist  of  quartz. 
If  we  re-examine  with  a  lens  our  handful  of  sea- 
sand,  we  should  find  all  the  little  glassy-looking 
or  semi-transparent  grains,  and  most  of  the  opaque 
ones,  to  be  made  of  quartz,  mingled  perhaps  with 
grains  of  a  few  other  substances,  and,  in  the  case 


of  sea-sand,  with  grains  of  broken  shell  or  coral, 
or  other  sea  creatures," 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  nature 
of  alumina,  which,  it  appears,  is  a  substance  that 
does  not  commonly  occur  in  any  pure  form,  as 
silica  does  in  quartz,  but  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  many  minerals,  and  gives  them 
the  property  of  forming  clay  and  mud,  by  much 
the  same  natural  processes  that  have  been  de- 
scribed as  taking  place  in  the  production  of  sand. 
As  this  is  a  branch  of  the  subject,  however,  upon 
which  we  have  not  now  space  to  enter,  we  pass 
over  the  writer's  observations  on  this  topic,  and 
come  to  some  of  the  other  agencies,  which  are 
mentioned  as  being  incessantly  engaged  in  the 
work  of  grinding  down  the  solid  rocks  and  gra- 
dually triturating  them  into  sand  or  mud.  Fore- 
most among  these,  for  the  universality  of  its 
action,  if  not  for  its  violence  or  power,  is  rain. 

"  There  is  not  a  shower  of  rain  that  falls,  whe- 
ther on  the  crowded  street,  the  dusty  road,  the 
plains,  the  hills,  or  the  mountain  summits,  that 
does  not  cause  a  multitude  of  rills  and  streams  of 
muddy  water  to  flow  from  higher  to  lower  levels. 
The  mud  borne  along  by  that  water  was  once 
part  of  a  solid  rock.  Even  if  it  be  but  the  waste 
of  the  bricks  and  tiles  of  our  houses,  this  is  still 
true;  and  it  is  equally  true  for  every  other  case, 
except  for  those  particles  of  it  that  may  be  the 
result  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable 
matter.  Even  the  gentlest  rain  that  soaks  silently 
into  the  most  richly  carpeted  meadow  of  grass, 
contributes  to  the  stock  of  water  contained  below 
ground,  which  here  and  there  bursts  forth  in 
springs,  carrying  momently  some  grain  of  mineral 
matter  to  the  brook,  the  river,  and  the  ocean. 
Who  has  not  seen  the  springs  discoloured  after 
heavy  rain?  Who  has  not  watched  in  wet  wea- 
ther the  swollen  brook  or  the  roaring  mountain- 
torrent,  with  its  thick,  muddy,  coffee-colored 
water?  Whoever  has  seen  these  things,  has  seen 
one  of  the  multitudinous  actions  of  nature,  which 
are  for  ever  and  everywhere  in  operation,  per- 
Ibrming  slowly,  and  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  mighty 
works  by  means  apparently  inadequate,  and  at 
first  sight  perhaps  not  especially  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 

"  There  are,  however,  other  agencies  at  work 
— agencies  acting  with  greater  local  power  than 
mere  rain,  in  wearing  away  solid  rocks  and  trans- 
porting the  waste  to  other  localities.  We  have 
alluded  to  the  action  of  brooks  and  rivers ;  but  if 
we  were  to  trace  them  more  minutely  and  in 
detail,  and  follow  them  up  to  where  they  acquire 
a  swilier  stream,  or  where  rapids  and  cataracts 
occur  in  them,  we  should  estimate  still  more 
highly  their  ■  destructive  power  on  solid  rock. 
Rivers  are,  in  fact,  great  natural  saws  or  planes, 
tor  ever  grooving  furrows  in  the  land.  Let  any 
one  look  at  the  bid  of  a  mountain  torrent,  where 
it  has  cut  a  deep  ravine  through  hard  rock,  and 
he  will  see  the  amount  of  its  force  perpetually 
acting  

Again,  on  mountain  tops,  or  in  high  latitudes 
even  on  lower  ground,//osi  is  another  great  agent 
of  disintegration.  Any  one  who  ascends  the 
mountains  of  our  own  islands  for  the  first  time, 
will  often  be  surprised  at  the  multitude  of  angular 
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fragments  and  fallen  blocks  he  sees  scattered  over 
their  summits,  or  piled  at  the  foot  of  their  preci- 
pices. Of  these,  many,  if  not  most,  have  been 
detached  by  the  action  of  frost,  causing  the  water 
contained  in  the  joints  and  crevices  to  expand  and 
rend  them  asunder,  just  as  in  a  cold  winter's  night 
the  jugs  and  vvaier  bottles  are  apt  to  be  burst  by 
the  i'rost  in  our  bedrooms. 

"  Of  all  agencies,  however,  the  most  efficient 
in  the  destruction  and  degradation  of  rock,  be- 
cause it  is  botii  locally  powerful  and  very  widely 
diffused,  is  the  action  of  the  sea  breakers.  In  all 
climes,  in  all  latitudes,  along  all  shores  of  all  seas 
and  oceans,  this  action  is  ceaselessly  at  work  day 
and  night,  summer  and  winter,  gently  and  imper- 
ceptibly even  in  cnlms,  furiously  and  vigorously 
in  storms,  gradually  but  steadily  in  moderate 
weather,  wave  after  wave  is  launched  from  the 
sea  against  the  land,  eating  and  tearing  it  away. 
No  one  can  have  visited  the  soft  cliffy  shores  of 
the  east  and  south  of  England,  without  having 
been  almost  an  eye-witness  of  this  action.  It  is 
nowhere,  perhaps,  better  displayed,  than  on  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  near  Scarborough.  I  well 
remember  many  years  ago  being  struck,  when 
attempting  to  walk  under  the  cliffs  from  Scarbo- 
rough to  Filey  Bay,  with  the  enormous  slices  or 
square  pilasters  of  cliff  that,  having  been  under- 
mined by  the  action  of  the  breakers  at  high  water, 
had  fallen  forward  headlong  into  the  sea,  the 
empty  space  they  had  once  filled  in  the  precipice 
above  showing  its  still  freshly  exposed  and  jagged 
surface,  gaping  from  the  wound.  Any  one,  it 
may  be  added,  who  has  visiled  the  southern  side 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  rambled  along  the  eastern 
coast,  will  be  familiar  with  other  iFlustrations  of 
the  encroaching  power  of  the  sea.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  ancient  city  of  Dunwich, 
with  its  numerous  churches,  is  matter  of  noto- 
riety. 

"  But  if  we  leave  these  soft  and  easily  destroyed 
rocks,  and  come  to  the  hard  and  rugged  promon- 
tories of  the  west  of  England,  of  Wales,  of  Ire- 
land, or  of  Scotland,  we  still  have  evidently  signs 
of  the  same  action.  Let  any  one,  however,  tra- 
verse any  of  these  coasts  when  a  wild  western 
gale  is  stirring  up  the  Atlantic  from  afar  off,  heav- 
ing its  waters  into  huge  mountainous  ridges, 
crested  with  foaming  breakers,  and  bringing  them 
up  rank  after  rank  to  fall  madly  on  the  land,  dash- 
ing the  white  spray  high  over  cliff  and  headland, 
and  making  even  the  solid  rocks  on  which  he  stands 
to  shake  and  quiver  with  the  blows.  He  will  then 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  reason  of 
the  broken  and  indented  coast,  of  the  jagged  cliffs, 
of  the  pinnacles  of  rock  jutting  out  here  and  there, 
and  of  the  projecting  lines  of  reef  showing  often 
like  black  knobs  far  out  among  the  foam  of  the 
breakers.  Ho  will  sec  that  wherever  there  is  a 
bay  or  indentation,  the  rock  was  originally  softer, 
or  the  land  was  lower,  than  ordinary  ;  wherever 
there  is  a  promontory,  the  rock  was  harder,  or 
was  so  placed  as  to  be  able  belter  to  withstand 
the  waves;  wherever  there  is  a  projecting  reef  or 
line  of  rocky  islets  stretching  out  to  the  sea,  there 
the  rock  was  of  tiic  hardest  and  most  unyielding 
character.  What  is  this  but  to  say  that  the  sea 
has  worn  all  these  indentations,  has  eaten  away 
the  sides  of  the  promontory,  has  destroyed  the 
land  that  once  covered  and  protected  the  reef,  or 
that  once  connected  the  line  of  islets  with  the 
main,  and  that  it  would  have  destroyed  them  also 
had  they  not  in  some  degree  resisted  its  power, 
standing  up  as  yet  to  mark  liie  amount  of  destruc- 
tion that  has  taken  place  around  them,  but  ulti- 
mately themselves  to  disappear  beneath  the  waves 
like  ihcir  brethren  before  Ihcm?" 


For  "  ThH  Friend." 

How  to  maintain  Unity  In  the  Church, 

In  the  following  selection  from  Pennington's 
works,  vol.  ii.  p.  439,  we  see  how  the  writer  and 
others  of  his  day  were  enabled  to  build  up  one 
another  on  our  most  holy  faith  ;  viz.  by  submit- 
ting to  the  crucifying  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ ; 
thereby  witnessing  the  reduction  of  self;  and  in 
this  state  of  submission  following  on  in  obedience 
from  one  degree  of  knowledge  to  another,  and 
from  labour  to  labour,  unwearied  in  well-doing; 
unwearied  in  suffering;  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
of  the  spirit  "  in  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temper- 
ance ;"  so  richly  did  the  Word  of  the  Lord  dwell 
in  them. 

And  whilst  the  author  of  these  extracts  was 
endued  with  a  sharp  and  excellent  discernment 
of  things  likely  to  harm  the  Lord's  heritage,  or 
rend  from  the  body,  he  was,  according  to  T.  Ell- 
wood's  testimony  of  him,  "  very  tender  and  com- 
passionate, full  of  sympathy,  and  ready  to  speak 
a  w^ord  of  encouragement  to  the  weary,  of  comfort 
to  the  afflicted,  and  of  consolation  to  the  wounded 
spirit."  It  was  in  the  meekness  of  the  "  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,"  that  he  was  moved  to  give 
forth  these  "considerations  concerning  unity." 

"  1.  Unity  in  the  spiritual  body,  which  is  ga- 
thered into  and  knit  together  in  the  pure  life,  is  a 
most  natural  and  comely  thing.  Yea^-it  is  exceed- 
ing lovely  to  find  all  that  are  of  the  Lord,  of  one 
heart,  of  one  mind,  of  one  judgment,  in  one  way 
of  practice  and  order  in  all  things. 

"2.  The  Lord  is  to  be  waited  upon  for  the 
bringing  forth  of  this  in  the  body ;  that  as  there 
is  a  Ibundation  of  it  laid  in  all  (the  life  and  spring 
being  over  all),  so  all  may  be  brought  by  him 
into  the  true  and  full  oneness. 

"  3.  The  Lord  is  to  be  acknowledged  and  praised 
in  the  bringing  of  it  forth  (so  far  as  it  is  brought 
forth),  and  to  be  waited  upon  for  the  further  per- 
fecting of  it. 

"  4.  A  watch  is  to  be  kept  (throughout  the 
whole  body,  and  in  every  heart)  for  the  preserv- 
ing of  it,  so  far  as  it  is  brought  forth,  that  the 
enemy,  by  no  device  or  subtlety,  cause  disunion 
or  difference  in  any  respect,  wherein  there  was 
once  a  true  unity  and  oneness.  For  the  enemy 
will  watch  to  divide;  and  if  he  be  not  watched 
against,  in  that  which  is  able  to  discover  and 
keep  him  out,  by  some  device  or  other  he  will 
take  his  advantage  to  make  a  rent,  in  those  that 
are  not  watchful,  from  the  pure  truth  and  unity 
of  life  in  the  body.  For  he  that  in  the  least  thing 
rends  from  the  body,  in  any  respect  or  particular 
which  was  brought  forth  by  the  life,  he  in  that 
respect  hearkens  to  another  spirit,  even  the  divid- 
ing spirit,  and  by  its  instigation  rends  fro.n  the 
lile  itself,  and  so  doth  not  keep  his  habitation,  nor 
his  unity,  with  that  which  abides  in  its  habitation. 

"  Now  it  is  also  in  my  heart  to  mention  a  few 
things,  in  the  same  love  and  tenderness,  which  I 
have  found  helpful  to  me,  towards  the  preserving 
of  me  in  unity  with  the  body.  Perhaps  it  may 
please  the  Lord  to  refresh  some  others  by  the 
mention  of  them,  and  to  make  them  useful  and 
helpful  to  them  also. 

"  1.  The  first  is,  the  pure  fear  of  the  Lord. 
This  poiseth  and  guardeth  the  mind,  keeping 
down  fleshy  confidence  and  conceitedness,  which 
is  very  apt  to  spring  up,  making  it  wary  and  con- 
siderate either  of  what  it  receives  or  rejects  ;  of 
what  it  pracliseth,  or  Ibrbearcth  practising  ;  caus- 
ing it  to  wait  much,  try  much,  and  consult  much, 
with  the  Lord  and  with  his  ministers  and  people, 
and  preserves  out  of  thiit  suddenness  and  incon- 
sideraleness  of  spirit,  at  which  the  enemy  often 
enters.    For  truth  is  weighty,  and  will  bear  trial; 


and  the  more  it  is  tried  in  the  balance,  the  more 
manifest  its  nature  and  ways  appear.  But  the 
enemy's  appearances  and  likenesses  are  not  so; 
but  their  deceit,  by  a  thorough  trial,  comes  to  be 
made  manifest. 

"  2.  The  second  is,  humility  of  heart.  ThisJ^lio 
is  very  precious,  and  of  a  preserving  nature.  Yea, 
in  this  state  the  Lord  helpeth  and  teacheth  ;  and 
the  soul  also,  in  this  state,  is  fit  to  receive  the  udi 
help  and  teachings  of  the  Lord,  That  which  is 
lifted  up  and  conceited,  ready  to  justify  its  own 
way,  and  condemn  even  the  whole  body,  is  nei- 
ther  fit  to  be  taught  by  the  Lord,  nor  doth  the 
Lord  delight,  but  rather  disdains  to  teach  it.  And 
so,  not  being  taught  by  him,  it  must  needs  be 
liable  to  err:  yea,  to  hearken  to  that  spirit,  whoso 


voice  is  more  pleasing  and  suitable  to  the  erring  ^rf 
mind,  than  the  Lord's  voice  is.  feq 
3.  The  third  great  help,  which  in  the  tender  ji/i 
mercy  of  the  Lord  I  have  had  experience  of,  is 
sobriety  of  judgment.    Not  to  value  or  set  up-W 
mine  own  judgment,  or  that  which  I  account  the 
judgment  of  life  in  me,  above  the  judgment  ofi 
others,  or  that  which  is  indeed  life  in  others.  For 
the  Lord  hath  appeared  to  others  as  well  as  to 
me;  yea,  there  are  others  who  are  m  the  growth 
of  his  truth,  and  in  the  purity  and  dominion  of 
his  life,  far  beyond  me.    Now  for  me  to  set  up 


or  hold  forth  a  sense  or  judgment  of  a  thing,  in 
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opposition  to  them,  this  is  out  of  the  sobriety 
which  is  of  the  truth.  Therefore,  in  such  cases, 
I  am  to  retire,  and  fear  before  the  Lord,  and  wait 
upon  him  for  a  clear  discerning  and  sense  of  his 
truth,  in  the  unity  and  demonstration  of  his  Spirit 
with  others,  who  are  of  him  and  see  him.  And 
this  will  prevent  the  rents  which  the  want  of  this 
sobriety  may  occasion 

"  4.  The  last  thing  which  I  have  now  to  men- 
tion, is  tenderness,  meekness,  coolness,  and  still- 
ness of  spirit.    I  wrap  up  these  together,  because 
they  are  much  of  a  nature  and  go  much  together. 
These  are  of  an  uniting,  preserving  nature.  He 
that  differs  and  divides  from  the  body,  cannot  be 
thus ;  and  he  that  is  thus,  cannot  rend  or  divide, 
This  is  the  pure  heavenly  wisdom,  which  is  peace- 
able and  keepeth  the  peace;  but  the  other  wisdom 
is  rough,  stiff,  hard,  clamorous,  ready  to  take 
offence,  ready  to  give  offence;  exceeding  deep  in 
the  justification  of  itself,  exceeding  deep  in  the 
condemnation  of  others;  and  dares  in  this  tcmpei 
appeal  to  the  Lord,  as  if  it  were  right  in  its  ways, 
but  wronged  by  others;  as  if  it  did  abide  in  the 
measure  of  his  truth  and  life,  which  others  have 
departed  from.    And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  1 
How  can  the  wrong  eye,  the  wrong  spirit,  the 
wrong  wisdom,  but  judge  wrong,  justifying  iIm 
wrong  practises  and  condemning  the  right'!  Bui 
such  shall  find,  if  they  come  to  the  true  touch 
stone,  even  the  measure  of  life  indeed,  that  ihej 
are  not  in  the  true  tenderness  which  proceeds 
from  the  life,  in  the  true  meekness  and  gentleness 
in  the  true  coolness  and  stillness;  but  rather  ir. 
the  reasonings,  noises,  clamors,  and  disturbances 
which  arise  Irom  another  spirit,  mind,  and  natur* 
than  that  which  is  of  the  truth.    And  in  cominj 
back  from  this  wisdom  to  Xhc  pure  wisdom,  fi'OWjjjj 
the  pretended  measure  of  life  to  the  true  7ncasure  ^^^^ 
and  becoming  tender,  meek,  cool,  and  still  in  it  ^^^^ 
they  shall  then  feel  their  error  from  the  spirit  an(  jj  | 
power  of  the  Lord,  and  therein  own  their  con 
dcmnation  therefore  from  him  ;  and  also  juslil; 
them  who  have  abode  in  the  power,  and  beet 
guided  by  the  Spirit  and  pure  measure  of  lift 
which  is  from  God  and  in  Uod,  while  they  haV( 
departed  from  it.    For,  though  the  spirit  of  error 
wherewith  they  have  been  deceived  and  entangled 
hatii  made  them  believe  that  they  have  laithfull; 
abode  in  the  principle  and  doctrine  of  truth,  whil 
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ihers  have  departed  ;  yet  that  will  soon  vanish, 
s  truth  comes  again  to  be  felt  and  heard  speait 
1  them,  and  the  measure  of  life  to  live  again  in 
lem,  and  to  redeem  them  afresh  into  its  holy 
ature  and  pure  living  sense.    And  blessed  is  he 
vho  is  not  deceived  about  truth,  but  is  of  ihe  pure 
laiure  and  in  ihe  pure  power  of  it;  in  whom  the 
i-ue  eye  sees,  the  true  ear  hears,  the  true  heart 
inderstands ;  who  is  of  a  right  spirit,  and  walketh 
'■'prightly  before  the  Lord  and  among  his  people. 
The  blessing  of  the  seed,  the  peace,  comfort,  and 
^  oy  which  is  from  the  Most  High,  shall  descend 
'   pon  him,  fill  his  vessel  and  continue  with  him, 
p  the  satisfying  of  his  heart,  and  the  overflowing 
f  his  cup,  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren  and  in  the 
ery  sight  of  his  enemies.    The  Lord  God  of  his 
ender  mercy,  uho  is  the  great  Shepherd  of  the 
heep,  watch  over,  preserve,  and  mightily  defend 
I'M  his  from  all  devouring  spirits  and  inward 
devices  and  deceits  of  the  enemy,  carrying  on 
md  perfecting  the  work  of  his  goodness,  love,  and 
\iCTcy  in  them,  to  his  own  glorious,  eternal,  ever- 
asting  praise.  Amen." 


Why  Epidemics  Rage  at  Night, 

It  was  in  one  night  that  four  thousand  persons 
)erished  of  the  plague  in  London.  It  was  by 
light  that  the  army  of  Sennacharib  was  destroyed. 
i3oth  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  a  large 

(proportion  of  cholera  cases,  in  its  severe  forms, 
lave  been  observed  to  have  occurred  between  one 
ind  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  danger  of 
■xposure  to  the  night  air  has  been  a  theme  of 
)bysicians  from  lime  immemorial;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  they  have  never  yet  called  in  the 
lid  of  chemistry  to  account  for  the  fact. 

It  is  at  night  that  the  stratum  of  air  nearest  the 
jTround  must  always  be  the  most  charged  with  the 
iparticles  of  animalized  matter  given  out  from  the 
[akin,  and  deleterious  gases,  such  as  carbonic  acid 
jjas,  the  product  of  respiration,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  product  of  the  sewers.  In  the  day, 
gases  and  various  substances  of  all  kinds  rise  in 
jlhe  air  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  heat.  At  night, 
'when  this  rarefaction  leaves,  they  fall  by  an  in- 
'crease  of  gravity,  if  imperfectly  mixed  with  the 
atmosphere,  while  the  gases  evolved  during  the 
night,  instead  of  ascending,  remain  at  nearly  the 
same  level.  It  is  known  that  carbonic  acid  gas, 
jit  a  low  temperature,  partakes  so  nearly  of  the 
iialure  of  a  fluid,  that  it  may  be  poured  out  of  one 
vessel  into  another.  It  rises  at  the  temperature 
at  which  it  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  but  its  ten- 
dency is  towards  the  floor,  or  the  bed  of  the 
'sleeper,  in  cold  and  unventilated  rooms. 

At  Hamburg,  the  alarm  of  cholera  at  night  in 
isome  parts  of  the  city,  was  so  great  that  many 
j refused  to  go  to  bed,  lest  they  should  be  attacked 
[unawares  in  iheir  sleep.  Sitting  up,  they  pro- 
bably kept  their  stoves  or  open  fires  burning  for 
the  sake  of  warmth,  and  that  warmth  giving  the 
'expansion  to  any  deleterious  gases  present,  which 
would  best  promole  their  escape,  and  promote 
iheir  dilution  in  the  atmosphere,  the  moans  of 
5alety  were  then  unconsciously  assured.  At 
Sierra  Leone,  the  natives  have  a  practice  in  the 
sickly  season  of  keeping  fires  constantly  burning 
in  their  huts  at  nights,  assigning  that  the  fires 
keep  away  the  evil  spirits,  to  which  in  their  igno- 
rance they  attributed  fever  and  ague.  Latterly, 
Europeans  have  begun  to  adopt  ihe  same  prac- 
tice, and  those  who  have  tried  it  assert  that  the'y 
have  now  entire  immunity  from  the  tropical  fevers 
to  which  they  were  formerly  subjected. 

In  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages,  fires  used 
o  be  lighted  in  the  streets  for  the  purification  ol' 
i\\Q  air,  and  in  the  plague  of  London,  in  1C65, 


fires  in  the  streets  were  at  one  time  kept  burning 
incessantly,  till  extinguished  by  a  violent  storm 
of  rain.  Latterly,  trains  of  gunpowder  have  been 
fired,  and  cannon  discharged  for  the  same  object, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  these  measures,  although 
sound  in  principle,  must  necessarily,  though  out 
of  doors,  be  on  too  small  a  scale,  as  measured 
against  an  ocean  of  atmospheric  air,  to  produce 
any  sensible  effect.  Within  doors,  however,  the 
case  is  different.  It  is  quite  possible  to  heat  a 
room  sufficiently  to  produce  a  rarefaction  and 
consequent  dilution  of  any  malignant  gases  it  may 
contain,  and  it  is  of  course  the  air  of  the  room, 
and  that  alone,  at  night,  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  lungs  of  the  person  sleeping. —  West- 
minster Review. 


A  Rohin  in  Difficulties. 

While  Charles  Newall,  granite  hewer  in  Dal- 
beattie, was  plying  his  vocation  lately  at  Cragnair 
Quarry,  his  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
cries  strongly  indicative  of  distress  proceeding 
from  one  or  other  of  the  feathered  denizens  of  the 
wood.  On  throwing  from  him  his  tools  and  hur- 
rying to  the  spot  whence  the  sounds  proceeded, 
he  discovered  a  robin  apparently  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation,  whose  movements  immediately 
certified  him  of  the  true  cause  of  alarm.  An 
adder,  twenty  inches  long,  and  one  inch  in  cir- 
cumference, had  managed  to  drag  itself  up  the 
face  of  the  quarry,  and  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
very  act  of  protruding  its  ugly  head  over  the 
edge  of  a  nest  built  among  the  stumps  of  the  cut 
down  brushwood,  and  containing  the  poor  mother 
robin's  unfledged  offspring — her  maternal  instinct 
prompting  her  to  the  only  defence  of  which  she 
was  capable.  She  was  engaged,  when  Mr.  New- 
all  first  got  his  eye  upon  her,  in  alternately  com- 
ing down  the  one  moment  upon  the  spoliator, 
darting  her  beak  into  his  forehead,  and  anon  ris- 
ing on  the  other  to  the  height  of  a  yard  or  so 
above  the  scene  of  danger.  It  was  the  act  of  a 
moment  for  Mr,  Newall  to  dislodge  the  aggressor. 
But  in  doing  so,  two  of  the  little  birds  were  thrown 
out  of  their  nest,  where,  however,  they  were 
speedily  and  carefully  replaced.  While  Mr. 
Newall  was  killing  the  adder,  the  joy  of  the 
parent  bird  was  so  excessive  that  she  actually 
perched  on  the  left  arm  of  her  benefactor,  and 
watched  with  an  unmistakeable  and  intense  de- 
light every  blow  inflicted  by  his  right  arm  on  her 
merciless  and  disappointed  enemy  ;  and  when 
that  enemy  lay  dead,  she  alighted  upon  and 
pecked  the  lifeless  trunk  with  all  her  vigour,  and 
revenge  thus  taken,  entered  her  nest,  and  having 
ascertained  that  all  was  safe,  swiftly  repaired  to 
a  neighbouring  branch,  and  piped,  as  she  best 
could,  what  was  no  doubt  meant  for  a  hymn  of 
gratitude  and  a  song  of  triumph.  When  at  work 
since,  Mr.  Newall  has  been  evidently  recognized 
by  the  tiny  biped,  and  we  do  hope  that  nothing 
may  occur  to  interrupt  a  friendship  originating  in 
circumstances  so  specially  interesting. — Dumfries 
(^Scotland)  Courier. 


For  "  Tlie  Fricnil." 

Encouragement  to  the  Seed  of  the  Righteous. 

When  religious  parents  are  removed  by  death, 
and  the  places  they  filled  up  and  adorned  must 
know  them  no-  more,  it  is  a  most  cheering  and 
comforting  circumstance  to  see  their  children 
rise  up  in  their  room,  a  generation  of  humble, 
holy,  serious  Christians  ;  followers  of  them  who, 
"  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises." 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  God's  promises  concerning 
"  the  seed  of  the  upright,"  and  of  His  covenant 
with  them ;  it  is  to  the  credit  of  good  example, 


and  an  answer  to  many  prayers  and  exercises  of 
soul,  when  the  children  of  religious  parents  are 
religious.  But,  if  it  should  be  interrupted,  or  cut 
off  in  some  such  families  because  of  disobedience, 
and  revolting  on  the  part  of  the  children,  we  may 
with  comfort  assure  ourselves  that  the  sacred  line 
of  testimony-bearers  to  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
will  be  continued.  For,  as  our  holy  Redeemer 
declared,  "  Many  shall  come  from  the  east,  and 
from  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven; 
while  the  children  ofthe  kingdom"  (those  who  are 
the  offspring  of  believing.  Godly  parents,  those 
who  have  had  great  opportunities,  and  many 
spiritual  blessings  ;  but  who  would  not  bow  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  being  determined  to  take  the 
government  upon  their  own  shoulders,  and  to 
show  themselves  wiser  than  their  lowly-minded, 
watchful,  careful,  cros3-b3aring  parents,)  "  shall 
be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness."  And  this  con- 
dition of  darkness  is  not  reserved  altogether  for 
the  end  of  the  lives  of  these  rebellious  children; 
but  they  are  sometimes  left  without  liorht,  or  riirht 
direction  upon  their  path  even  as  respects  tern- 
poral  movements,  as  well  as  of  those  things  which 
belong  to  their  everlasting  well-being. 

Children  will  be  raised  up  to  bless  and  praise 
the  Lord,  if  not  our  children  ;  and  though  there  be 
a  degeneracy  in  some  families,  there  will  be  an 
improvement  in  others  to  balance  it.  The  Son  of 
David  shall  not  want  those  who  will  be  His  wit- 
nesses, though  not  always  alike  numerous,  or 
alike  conspicuous.  For  it  is  emphatically  de- 
clared  in  holy  writ,  "  One  generation  shall  praise 
His  works  to  another."  Children  shall  be  raised 
up  of  stones  to  Abraham,  even  of  the  stones  of 
Jerusalem,  to  cry  Hosanna. 

The  name  and  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  endure 
forever,  so  that  as  long  as  the  world  stands,  there 
shall  be  a  people  in  it,  in  one  place  or  other,  that 
shall  fear  God  and  work  righteousness,  and  be 
accepted  of  Him.  God  shall  work,  and  who  shall 
let  it? 

The  present  is  a  time  of  conflict  and  discourage- 
ment, to  the  straightforward  Christian  in  our  re- 
ligious Society  ;  many  having  become  enamoured 
and  captivated  with  the  riches,  and  honours,  the 
fashions  and  friendships,  of  this  lower  world,  so 
as  to  induce  them  lo  turn  the  back  and  not  the 
face  when  "  the  Lord  hath  need  of  them"  in  the 
holy  warfare;  and  for  the  support  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  given  this  people  to  bear.  And  many 
faithful  soldiers,  and  watchmen,  and  watchwomen 
upon  our  walls,  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear 
unto  themselves  that  so  they  might  win  Christ 
and  be  found  in  Him,  have  been  gathered,  and 
are  steadily  gathering,  to  their  blessed  and  ever- 
lasting reward.  So  that  the  younger  and  more 
inexperienced  members  are  made  to  mourn  over 
their  own  comparative  loneliness,  and  the  breaches 
made  in  our  ranks,  which  the  removal  of  these, 
their  elders  in  the  Truth,  occasions.  But  it  was  the 
remark  of  a  good  man,  "The  dying  of  old  Chris- 
tians should  be  the  quickening  of  young  ones." 
When  our  faithful  members  of  the  church  are 
removed,  and  an  end  put  to  their  usefulness,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  be  the  more  earnest  and  resolute  in 
striving  against  sin,  and  in  serving  the  Lord,  that 
so  we  may  do  something  towards  making  up  the 
breach,  and  repairing  the  loss  ;  that  those  who 
are  gone  may  be  the  less  missed.  "  Moses  my 
servant  is  dead,  saith  the  Lord,  now  therefore, 
Joshua  arise,"  Many  good  examples  have  been 
removed  from  us,  let  us  therefore  that  are  left 
behind  take  the  more  care  and  pains  in  our  reli- 
gious walk;  comforting  and  strengthening  one 
another  by  our  steadfastness  in  the  truth. 

Breaches  have  been  made  in  our  borders  besides 
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those  made  by  death,  which  have  caused  us  aston- 
ishment and  grief!  But  shall  we  sit  still  in  as  ton- 
ishment  and  despair,  and  thus  prevent  the  work 
of  the  Lord  from  going  forward?  By  no  means. 
The  innocent  should  stir  himself  up  against  the 
hypocrite:  and  neither  desert  the  cause,  nor  des- 
pair of  success,  but  be  so  mu('h  lhe  more  vigilant 
and  diligent  for  the  glory  of  God  ;  that  so  His 
righteous  cause  may.  not  sink  for  want  of  hands 
to  support  it.  Job  said,  in  his  afflicted  and  loath- 
some condition,  "Upright  men  will  be  astonished 
at  this,"  and  so  they  were.  And  those  who  were 
not  upright  gloried  on  that  occasion,  and  spake 
great  swelling  words  over  Job,  and  over  the  state  of 
things  by  which  he  was  surrounded:  not  remem- 
bering that  God  was  able  as  in  a  moment  of  time 
to  turn  the  captivity  of  Job,  and  of  tlie  discouraged 
supporters  of  the  cause  of  truth,  "  as  the  streams 
in  the  south,"  when  His  time  is  come. 

The  religious  Society  of  Friends  was  not  raised 
up  to  be  "  the  creature  of  a  day,"  and  then  die 
and  be  no  more  remembered. 

Can  we  persuade  ourselves  to  believe  that  "  the 
sons  of  the  morning  of  the  rise  of  this  people  were 
required  or  permitted  to  suffer  all  the  persecu- 
tions, and  imprisonments,  and  deaih,  which  they 
endured  with  such  unflinching  integrity,  and  ex- 
emplary patience,  as  a  "  thing  of  course?"  Or 
to  become  in  a  couple  of  centuries  as  "  a  tale  that 
is  told  ?"    Surely  not! 

We  are  now  as  a  society,  wherever  situated, 
enduring  a  severe  conflict:  and  enemies  within 
our  own  borders,  as  well  as  those  without,  are 
watching  for  our  downfall.  They  do  not  like  the 
restraints  which  our  Christian  profession  leads 
into.  The  self-gratifying  (not  self-denying)  mem- 
bers who  are  longing  to  see  the  standard  of  rigid 
Quakerism  lowered,  and  the  way  to  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  made  a  little  broader  than  that  trodden 
.  by  our  eminent  forefathers,  and  which  the  single- 
hearted  of  the  present  time  believe  it  safest  to  be 
found  walking  in,  are  catching  at  everything  like 
an  approach  to  our  decay  ;  and  these  are  busy 
with  their  endeavours  to  persuade  our  dear  chil- 
dren that  they  have  discovered  that  many  things 
which  our  ancestors  thought  to  be  duties,  and 
scruples  for  conscience  sake,  were  self-imposed, 
and  altogether  needless. 

Whilst  we  are  silently  and  patiently,  though 
not  without  grief  and  sadness  of  heart,  observing 
the  movements  and  the  writings  of  these,  and 
their  attempts  to  lay  waste  our  goodly  heritage, 
and  rear  up  another  of  their  own  devising  in  the 
room  thereof,  our  faith  is  renevvedly  strengthened 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  belief,  that  it  will  be  with 
all  such,  as  it  was  with  a  people  formerly  of  whom 
the  Lord  said,  "Ye  looked  for  much,  and  lo!  it 
came  to  little ;  when  ye  brought  it  home,  1  did 
blow  upon  it.  Why'/  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
Because  of  mine  house  that  is  waste,  and  ye  run 
every  man  unto  his  own  house." 

The  Lord  cannot  be  deceived,  neither  will  he 
be  mocked.  He  knows  who  they  are  that  are 
serving  Him,  and  who  they  are  that  are  serving 
themselves  even  under  a  guise  and  prol'ession  ol 
religious  zeal. 

"  Such  as  ye  sow,  such  siiall  ye  reap." 

Pennn.,  Eighth  n)0.,  •21st, 

How  Can  1  Ctt  Out? 

"  Many  have  puzzled  themselves,"  says  John 
Newton,  "  about  the  origin  of  evil.  I  am  content 
to  observe  that  there  is  evil,  and  that  liiere  is  a 
way  of  escape  from  it ;  and  with  that  J  begin  and 
end,"  One  of  the  most  e.\qui>iie  mechanisms  of 
torture  devised  by  llie  IJolienstaulcn  family, 
during  the  height  of  their  despotic  control,  was  a 


cell  which  gradually  shrunk  in  upon  itself,  the 
walls  day  by  day  contracting,  till  the  prisoner 
was  finally  crushed  in  the  pressure  of  theit  em- 
brace. For  a  day  or  so  he  would  perceive  no 
alteration — at  first  he  would  doubt  the  evidence 
of  his  senses ;  but  at  last  the  fearful  truth  would 
burst  upon  him  that  day  after  day  the  dimensions 
of  his  cell  became  smaller,  and  that  in  its  slow 
but  certain  contraction  he  would,  if  he  remained, 
be  finally  des:royed.  Suppose  that  a  door  opened 
to  him,  and  a  voice  said  :  Escape  for  your  life — 
now  is  the  time.  To-morrow  will  be  too  late." 
Is  it  likely  he  would  sit  down  and  say,  "  I  do  not 
understand  [he  principle  of  this  complex  piece  of 
mechanism.  I  prefer  investigating  it,  and  will 
stay  behind  for  the  purpose?"  And  yet  what 
does  the  man  around  whose  heart  sin  is  gradually 
winding  itself  closer  and  closer  do  but  this  when 
he  rejects  Christ's  gospel?  Human  reason  alone 
tells  him  that  a  heart  swathed  in  the  bandages  of 
wrath  or  pleasure,  or  passion,  can  never  until 
released  be  fit  for  the  peace  and  love  of  heaven. 
Experience  tells  him  that  the  terrible  thraldom  is 
every  day  becoming  closer  and  closer,  so  that 
soon  he  must  be  crushed  in  its  folds.  The  Holy 
Spirit  says,  escape  for  thy  life!  And  why,  oh, 
reader,  when  thy  only  thought  should  be  about 
such  escape,  wilt  thou  sit  down  and  speculate 
upon  the  causes  of  thy  imprisonment — causes 
unto  which  when  thus  confined  thou  canst  never 
penetrate. — Epis.  Rec. 


For"  Tlie  Friend." 

"  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them  again,  verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  am  the  door  of  the  sheep  : 
by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved,  and 
shall  go  in  and  out  and  find  pasture,"  John  x. 
7,  9, 

Cannot  many  of  us  acknowledge  we  have  been 
"  refreshed"  by  the  "  few  inspirited  words"  which 
appeared  in  last  week's  number  of  "The  Friend," 
entitled  "  Divine  Inspiration  and  Miracles?"  To 
me  they  were  lively,  timely,  and  good ;  and  I 
remembered  whilst  reading  them,  and  many  times 
since,  our  blessed  Saviour's  testimony,  "I  am  the 
bread  of  life,"  "  Lord,  evermore  give  us  this 
bread."  Greatly  have  I  desired  that  we  may  be 
fed  with  that  bread  which  satisfies  ;  which  cometh 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  which  alone 
giveth  life  unto  the  world.  , 

Eighth  mo,  28th,  1854. 

To  the  Flock  of  God. 

"  Every  one  in  your  measure  wait  upon  God, 
who  is  the  true  shepherd,  and  leads  his  flock  into 
the  green  pastures,  and  fresh  springs  he  opens 
daily  ;  this  ye  will  see  and  experience.  And 
mind  that  which  is  pure  in  one  another,  which 
joins  you  together;  ibr  nothing  will  join  or  make 
fit,  but  what  is  pure,  nor  unite  nor  build.  There- 
fore every  particular,  fear  God  ;  for  whatsoever 
ye  build  of  yourselves  will  not  stand,  but  will 
tumble  down  again,  although  it  be  as  gold,  or 
silver,  or  brass,  or  iron.  The  strength  of  all 
these  things,  which  is  above  the  pure  in  you,  will 
come  to  nothing,  and  this  will  not  unite  with  the 
pure.  Therefore  wait  every  one  in  the  measure 
which  God  hath  given  you  ;  and  none  of  you  be 
sayers  07ily,  but  doers  of  the  word.  And  so  walk 
in  the  Truth,  and  be  ye  all  servants  to  it,  and  il 
will  lead  you  out  of  the  world.  The  world  would 
have  the  'I'ruth  to  serve  them  to  talk  of,  to  trade 
wiihal,  and  to  contend  withal.  These  are  the 
wells  without  water — these  are  the  trees  without 
fruit.  But  those  who  dwell  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  pure,  which  joins  together,  and 
unites  and  builds  up  all  in  one  spirit,  see  all  these 


things,  and  are  separated  from  them.  So  if  y' 
live  in  the  Spirit,  and  walk  in  it,  ye  will  not  fulfil 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  which  will  lead  into  unclean 
ness,  and  into  adultery,  and  into  that  which  des 
piseth  dignity,  which  defiles  the  flesh,  and  goe 
I'rom  the  pure.  Therefore  the  pure  faith  is  to  bi 
contended  for  ;  and  those  who  are  sanctified  b] 
God  the  Father,  did  contend  for  it,  and  were  pre 
served  by  it  in  Christ  Jesus.  Therefore  wai 
upon  God  for  the  living  bread  that  never  fade) 
away,  which  he  that  eats  of  lives  for  ever.^  S( 
God  Almighty  bless  you,  and  keep  you  in  the 
measure  of  his  gift,  faithful  to  himself. 

"  Dear  hearts,  to  that  which  is  pure  in  you,  ] 
speak,  which  the  presumptuous  mind  would  veil, 
that  God  alone  may  be  exalted,  and  all  flesh  shat^ 
lered  down.  And  all  lo  take  warning,  and  no, 
one  to  exalt  himself  above  another,  but  that  Goc 
alone  may  be  exalted  among  you  all,  and  in  you 
all,  who  alone  is  blessed  forever.  And  ye  may 
see  from  whence  your  heavenly  food  alone  comes 
and  grow  up  by  it;  for  God  hath  done  great 
things  in  these  northern  parts,  and  the  Lord  is|tlia 
doing  great  things  to  the  exaltation  of  his  great 
name,  and  astonishing  the  heathen,  notwiihstand 
ing  the  raging  of  the  beast,  and  the  opening  of  hisj 
mouth,  to  the  blaspheming  of  God  an  d  his  temple 
Therefore,  all  be  valiant  in  the  Lord  God,  and  sc 
fare  ye  well  !  And  the  Lord  God  of  power  keep 
you.  G.  F,  " 
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"YOUR  FATHERS,  WHERE  ARE  THEY?" 

Where  are  they,  who,  a  few  short  years  ago. 
Peopled  this  busy  world,  and  in  the  strife 

Of  human  toil  and  passion,  joy  and  woe, 
Discussed  their  parts  upon  the  stage  of  life? 

All,  all  departed,  while  their  hopes  and  fears 

Lie  buried  in  the  abyss  of  by-gone  years. 

They  sojourned  here,  and  in  this  changing  dream 
Passed  the  brief  moments  of  their  fleeting  day  ; 

As  shadows  flit  across  the  mountain  stream, 
Rest  for  a  little  while,  then  pass  away, 

So  mortal  man,  his  earthly  mission  o'er, 

Slips  from  the  platform,  and  is  seen  no  more. 

Where  is  the  beating  heart  that  throbbed  with  pain, 
Bounded  with  joy,  or  burned  with  jealous  ire, 

The  enterprising  mind,  the  active  brain, 
AVild  and  insatiate  in  their  vast  desire — 

Where  are  they  now?  go,  ask  the  silent'  earth. 

Who  bore  them  on  her  breast,  and  gave  them  birth. 

Where  lies  the  statesman — he,  whose  giant  mind 
Planned  its  vast  schemes  of  enterprise  and  might, 

Who  left  his  meaner  fellows  far  behind, 

And  smiled  upon  them  from  his  dizzy  height? 

To  quell  thy  force,  oh  death  !  his  glowing  strain 

Of  tire  and  eloquence  alike  were  vain. 

Where  the  proud  warrior,  who,  with  flashing  eye, 
Marshalled  his  hosts  upon  the  tented  plain, 

Then  led  them  forth  to  fame  and  victory. 

And  waved  his  laurels  o'er  the  valiant  slain? 

His  arm  is  powerless  now ;  a  nation  weeps  ; 

Now  in  his  narrow  bed  the  hero  sleeps. 

The  hoary  miser,  gloating  o'er  his  gold, 

Must  leave  his  hoarded  treasure,  and  depart; 

Though  vast  his  glittering  store,  his  wealth  untold, 
The  shaft  of  death  must  quiver  in  his  heart. 

Gold  cannot  purchase  life,  death  takes  no  bribe, 

But  claims  his  prey  from  every  state  and  tribe. 

Beauty  must  fade  before  thy  chilling  breath, 
Ami  talent  wither  when  thy  form  appears. 

Great  arbiter  of  life  I  relentless  death  I 

Tlic  same  grim  tyrant  through  unnumbered  years  ; 

No  throb  of  pity  moves  thine  icy  heart, 

When  tliy  stern  voice  exclaims,  Depart,  depart  1 

Yet  art  thou  conquered  !  When  a  Saviour  broke 
The  iron  chains  that  bound  his  sacred  clay. 

Of  life  unquenchable  his  victory  spoke; 
For  death,  he  gave  us  immortality. 

This  hope  shall  cheer  us  through  life's  shadowy  gloom, 

And  gild  the  shrouded  portal  of  the  tomb. 
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From  Armistead's  Select  Miscellanies. 

SAMUEL  GEORGE. 
Samuel  George,  of  ihe  parish  of  Landewybrevy, 
(let  in  Cardiganshire,  lived  there  with  his  parents  till 
SJ«  le  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  this 
place  the  excellent  truth  being  despised  by  many, 
dad  not  that  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
which  it  ought  to  have ;  and  he  was  careless  like 
others,  going  on  in  the  broad  way,  playing  and 
sporting  therein,  and  unconcerned  for  the  ever- 
lasting welfare  of  his  soul.  But  the  Lord  met 
il|with  him  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  opened  his 
3ars,  and  sealed  instruction  to  him  in  a  dream  or 
ifision  of  the  night,  as  he  lay  slumbering  upon  his 
jed ;  in  which  he  thought  he  saw  a  man  winnow- 
ng  corn,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  good  and 
feound,  but  when  raised  to  the  wind  it  was  blown 
and  scattered  away  like  chaff  towards  the  north  ; 
\nd  as  he  looked  behind  him,  he  saw  a  man,  who 
isked  him  whether  he  knew  what  that  meant. 
He  answered,  no.  Then  said  the  man,  "The 
;haff  represents  ungodly  men,  who  are  as  the 
i;haff  which  the  wind  driveth  away."  By  this 
iind  other  visions  he  had  become  under  great  con- 
cern and  cried  out, "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved ?" 
Then  it  pleased  the  Lord  in  his  infinite  love  and 
pit  mercy,  so  to  visit  the  heart  of  this  young  man, 
Ithat  he  came  to  know  the  Lord,  and  was  iiiade 
willing  to  bear  his  indignation  because  he  had 
sinned  against  him.  And  the  Lord  by  his  invisi- 
ble power  wrought  his  deliverance,  notwithstanding 
le  suffered  him  to  be  tried  many  ways,  and  when 
under  great  exercises,  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly, the  Lord  was  pleased  to  help  him  in  the 
ime  of  need,  of  which  he  was  sensible,  and  expe- 
rienced the  truth  of  what  the  holy  prophet  de- 
clared, that  "  Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judg- 
ment, and  her  converts  with  righteousness ;" 
although  he  had  been  ready  to  think  no  one  was 
exercised  like  him. 

He  accustomed  himself  to  frequent  retirement, 
and  in  the  night  season,  as  well  as  at  other  times, 
he  waited  upon  the  Lord,  pouring  out  his  soul  in 
supplication,  and  fervently  prayed  unto  him  in 
secret;  and  the  Lord  rewarded  him  openly,  and 
many  times  gave  him  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning. 

In  1711,  his  mouth  was  opened  to  bear  testi- 
mony against  unfaithfulness  and  disobedience  to 
the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  made  him  also  sensible 
his  time  was  but  short  to  work  in  his  vineyard. 
So,  although  his  service  was  hard,  he  laboured 
diligently. 

About  six  months  after,  he  visited  Friends  at 
their  meetings  in  Radnorshire,  and  in  about  two 
months  he  again  did  the  like  in  several  counties 
at  Merionethshire  and  Montgomeryshire;  and  when 
he  had  finished  his  service  for  the  Lord  in  those 
parts,  he  returned  home. 

A  short  time  after,  he  went  to  the  yearly  meet- 
ing of  Wales,  at  Llanidloe,  Montgomeryshire,  and 
after  his  return  had  but  three  meetings;  the  last 
was  on  the  4th  of  the  Third  month,  1712,  where 
many  people  came  in,  and  in  great  tenderness  to 
those  who  had  true  desires  in  their  hearts  after 
the  Lord,  he  preached  unto  them  in  much  love 
and  fervency,  and  his  words  and  doctrine  were 
as  the  dew  falling  on  the  tender  grass;  after- 
wards, in  great  concern  of  spirit  and  in  trembling, 
he  thundered  against  the  light,  airy,  and  hard- 
hearted ones,  who  slighted  and  reproached  the 
truth  and  its  followers,  and  spake  evil  of  that  they 
knew  not ;  telling  them  the  Lord  would  plead 
with  such  in  his  righteous  judgments;  and  he 
exhorted  them  to  repent  speedily,  lest  the  Lord 
should  cut  them  off  in  his  fierce  anger. 

On  the  6th  folio  ing,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
visit  this  zealous  young  man  with  an  indisposition 
of  body,  and  a  voice  ran  through  him, '  Put  thy 


house  in  order,  for  thou  must  die.'  He  declared 
he  was  willing  to  give  up  all  to  the  Lord,  to  dis- 
pose of  him  as  it  seemed  good  in  his  sight.  And 
feeling  the  Lord's  power  over  all,  his  heart  was 
refreshed,  and  he  declared,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth,  yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours, 
and  their  works  follow  them."  He  charged  his 
brother  John,  that  these  things  should  not  be  for- 
gotten and  fall  to  the  ground  ;  and  bid  him  give 
up  freely,  adding,  if  he  and  Friends  continued 
faithful,  the  Lord  would  be  their  helper  and  suffi- 
cient support. 

Afterwards  he  called  for  his  parents,  and  spoke 
to  them,  saying,  "  I  do  not  expect  to  recover  from 
this  sickness,  but  be  not  overmuch  concerned,  for 
I  have  peace  with  God,  and  had  rather,  if  it  is  the 
Lord's  will,  die  than  live  any  longer."  He  de- 
sired them  to  prize  their  time,  and  seriously  con- 
sider how  precious  a  thing  it  was  to  know  peace 
with  God  their  Maker,  on  a  dying  bed.  He  also 
bore  testimony  for  the  truth  in  their  presence,  and 
showed  the  barrenness  of  men-made  ministers, 
who  plead  for  sin  and  imperfection;  advising  his 
parents  to  beware  of  hindering  any  of  their  chil- 
dren (his  brothers  or  sisters)  from  coming  into 
the  way  of  truth,  but  rather  to  encourage  them 
therein.  He  further  exhorted  his  parents,  saying, 
"Give  up  all,  that  you  may  have  an  inheritance 
in  that  kingdom  wherein  there  is  no  trouble  nor 
sorrow,  but  eternal  joy  and  peace."  He  exhorted 
his  brothers  and  sisters  to  be  faithful  to  that  which 
the  Lord  had  made  known  to  them  of  his  will, 
and  often  prayed  for  them  unto  Almighty  God, 
that  none  of  those  who  had  turned  their  faces 
Zionward  might  look  back  into  the  world  again, 
but  might  all  press  forward.  Some  days  before 
his  departure,  he  said,  "  Remember  my  love  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  all  my  faithful  friends  and 
brethren  in  the  incorruptible  Seed  ;"  to  which  seed 
the  promise  is,  and  wherein  peace  and  acceptance 
with  God  are  livingly  known. 

He  finished  his  course  on  the  18th  of  the  Third 
month,  1712,  aged  twenty-five  years,  a  minister 
about  nine  months. 


The  Ginger  of  Commerce. 

The  ginger  of  commerce  is  the  produce  of  a 
plant  growing  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
In  its  appearance  it  resembles  a  reed,  but  the 
stems  arise  from  a  root  similar  to  the  root  of  the 
garden  sweet  flag,  or  oris.  Like  the  root  of  this 
flower,  that  of  the  ginger  plant  spreads  and  in- 
creases in  size  every  year.  From  the  upper 
surface  of  the  ginger-root  arises,  in  the  spring,  a 
green,  reed-like  stalk,  about  two  feet  and  a  hall 
high,  which  bears  narrow,  lance-shaped  leaves. 
The  flowers  of  the  plant,  which  are  whi'^  and 
liliac,  grow  on  a  separate  stem.  The  ginger  we 
employ  as  a  spice,  is  the  root,  to  obtain  wh'ch  the 
plant  is  cultivated  in  much  the  same  way  potatoes 
are,  and  when  the  stalks  have  withered,  th^  roots 
are  dug  up.  The  best  and  soundest  of  them  are 
selected,  scraped  quite  clean,  and  carefully  dried 
in  the  sun,  when  they  are  ready  for  exportation 
and  use.  The  inferior  roots  are  scalded  in  boiling 
water  instead  of  being  scraped ;  and  these  when 
dried  form  what  is  called  black  ginger,  a  very 
inferior  kind. 

The  colour  of  black  ginger,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
yellowish  grey  on  the  outside,  and  orange  brown 
within.  In  shape  it  is  thick  and  knotty.  The 
best  or  white  ginger,  being  scraped  in  preparing 
it,  is  less  in  size,  not  being  so  thick  or  knotty  ;  its 
colour  is  of  a  light  yellow,  and  its  taste  is  much 
more  pungent  and  aromatic  than  that  of  the  black 
kind. 


for  "The  Friend." 

love  of  the  World. 

How  in  the  love  of  the  world,  the  honour  and 
the  glory  of  it,  swallowing  up  the  time,  the 
thoughts  and  the  affections  of  many,  by  which 
the  incomparable  excellency  of  the  blessed  Truth 
is  eclipsed,  and  shut  out  from  their  view.  Pride, 
imaginary  importance,  and  contempt  of  others, 
take  the  place  of  the  humility  of  the  Christian, 
and  the  love  and  honour  of  God.  If  self  is  but 
honoured  by  worldly  men  and  women,  such  care 
little  for  the  ark  of  God,  whether  it  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines,  or  in  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom.  They  wish  to  have  no  charge  or  trouble 
about  it.  What  shall  we  eat,  what  shall  we  drink, 
wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed,  and  how  shall 
we  make  the  most  of  our  money,  are  the  main 
concerns  of  their  hearts.  "  Friends,  seek  the  king- 
dom of  God  Jiist,  and  the  righteousness  thereof, 
and  those  things,  what  ye  shall  eat,  and  what  ye 
shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  ye  shall  be  clothed, 
will  be  added,  and  will  follow.  Therefore  take 
no  thought  for  these  things,  for  the  Gentiles  seek 
after  them,  who  seek  not  after  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  the  righteousness  thereof.  Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  who  clothes  the  earth 
with  grass,  and  who  feeds  the  young  ravens  when 
they  cry.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  being  sought, 
and  the  righteousness  of  it,  he  that  is  here  lives 
out  of  the  creatures  up  to  the  Creator,  which 
makes  him  differ  from  the  people  of  the  world, 
who  take  thought,  which  thought  they  live  in, 
what  they  shall  eat,  drink,  and  what  they  shall 
put  on.  They  that  are  here,  are  out  of  the  wis- 
dom  of  God,  which  the  saints  are  in,  that  have 
sought  and  found  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness.  This  wisdom  brings  them  to  use 
the  creatures  to  his  glory ;  whether  they  eat,  or 
whether  they  drink,  all  is  done  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God.  Such  as  abide  there,  can  do  no- 
thing against  the  Truth,  which  Truth  hath  made 
them  free  indeed  ;  who  are  come  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  dear  Son  of  God,  which  is  without  end,  and 
who  reigneth  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  world." 

.  G.  F. 

This  would  be  the  condition  of  the  professors  of 
the  Christian  religion,  were  ihey  acquainted  with 
the  cross  of  Christ  in  themselves  ;  not  satisfied 
with  a  bare  assent  to  His  doctrines,  but  living  in 
daily  communion  with  them,  acting  under  the  re- 
straining power  and  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  and 
bringing  forth  the  heavenly  fruits  of  it. 

Disinfecting  of  Putrid,  Noxious  Gases. 

A  simple,  cheap,  and  easy  way  of  disinfecting 
putrid,  noxious,  (celid  and  mephitic  cases,  and 
putrid  animal  matter,  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  free  use  of  soda  ash  and  quick  lime.  Dis- 
solve twenty-five  pounds  of  soda  ash  in  five 
buckets  of  boiling  hot  water,  and  while  hot  slake 
tweniy-five  pounds  of  quick  lime,  and  as  soon  as 
slaked,  (which,  if  the  lime  is  good,  will  not  ex- 
ceed five  minutes,)  mix  the  fresh  slaked  lime 
while  hot  with  the  solution  of  soda  ash,  stirring  it 
thoroughly  for  five  minutes,  by  which  time  the 
lime  will  have  taken  up  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
soda  ash  ;  then  pour  the  hot  mixture  into  the  privy 
vault,  and  it  will  in  a  few  hours  convert  the  im- 
pure and  foetid  gases  into  ammonia,  and  entirely 
divest  the  premises  of  any  unpleasant  effluvia, 
and  render  the  atmosphere  perfectly  salubrious 
and  healthy.  Soda  ash  of  eighty  per  cent,  free 
alkali  is  sold  at  the  soap  houses  at  three  dollars 
per  hundred  pounds,  and  Athens  lime  can  be 
bought  by  the  barrel  at  seventy-five  cents  the 
cask. 

Every  practical  chemist  knows,  that  putrid  aai- 
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mal  matter  can  be  converted  info  amnnonia  by  the 
mixture  (in  a  heated  state)  with  caustic  alkali. 
Such  is  the  process,  and  such  the  result  in  this 
case. 

In  large  vaults  a  greater  quantity  than  twenty- 
five  pounds  is  required  ;  the  quantity  should  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vault. 

The  use  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  soda  ash, 
per  annum,  in  a  vault,  prepared  and  used  as  di- 
rected above,  will  prevent  accumulation,  and  ren- 
der the  services  of  a  scavenger  wholly  unneces- 
sary. 

Bilgewater  may  be  purified  by  the  same  pro- 
cess. 

The  preparation  is  more  economical  than  chlo- 
ride  of  lime — is  fifty  times  more  efiicacious,  and 
ten  thousand  times  more  healthful. 

I  have  used  this  preparation  for  more  than 
Iwenty  years,  with  the  most  complete  success. — 
New  York  Courier. 


For  "The  Friend. 


A  Word  lo  the  Church. 

Many  have  been  the  exhortations  of  the  Al- 
mighty to  his  people,  in  the  different  ages  of  the 
world,  through  his  servants,  to  press  onward  in 
their  heavenly  journey,  in  humble  confidence  and 
living  faith  in  His  divine  power.  One  remark- 
able instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  journey  of 
his  chosen  people  from  Egypt  to  the  promised 
land,  (a  lively  emblem  of  the  Christian's  travel.) 
In  ihe  course  of  their  journey,  after  it  had  been 
their  lot  long  to  compass  a  mountain  in  the  wil- 
derness, He,  through  his  servant  Moses,  said 
unto  them,  "Ye  have  compassed  this  mountain 
long  enough,  speak  to  my  people  that  they  go  for- 
ward." It  was  doubtless  in  condescending  mercy 
that  the  will  of  the  Lord  was  thus  clearly  made 
known  to  them,,  to  press  forward.  There  are 
divers  very  pressing  exhortations  through  several 
of  the  holy  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
unto  their  fellow  believers,  to  press  forward  to- 
ward the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  that  they  might  in 
all  things  adorn  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  to  His 
glory  and  the  benefit  ofHis  Church.  The  watch- 
word of  the  day  appears  to  me  to  be,  "  Press  on- 
ward 1"  It  has  in  a  remarkable  manner  been 
the  duty  of  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ,  for 
several  years  past,  earnestly  to  contend  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  which  was 
in  a  very  clear  manner  opened  to  our  worthy 
predecessors,  and  against  a  spirit  that  would 
modify  it  to  modern  views,  and  which  would  also 
lay  waste  some  of  our  well  known  Christian  tes- 
timonies. As  these  have  kept,  through  Divine 
help,  their  loins  girded  and  their  lights  burning, 
being  actuated  by  a  rightly  tempered  zeal  Ibr 
God's  glory  and  the  good  of  His  church  and 
people,  they  have  been  found  in  the  line  of  Divine 
appointment.  Truly  there  was  a  cause  for  the 
church  to  lift  up  a  standard  against  the  enemy 
that  has  invaded  her  borders,  and  so  far  as  she 
hath  done  it,  or  is  doing  it,  faithfully,  it  will  be  a 
blessing  to  succeeding  generations.  Let  us  press 
onward  !  Let  us  not  suffer  the  many  discourage- 
ments of  the  day  to  create  a  distrust  in  that 
Divine  power  which  has  been  the  strength  and 
support  of  the  righteous  in  every  generation  !  Let 
nothing  cause  us  lo  neglect  any  duty  which  we 
ore  called  upon  to  perform.  There  are  many 
weaknesses  wiihin  our  borders,  and  the  language 
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of  the  Spirit  as  formerly  uttered  is  imperative  lo 
us,  "  Strengthen  ihe  thuigs  that  remain  that  are 
ready  to  die."  Were  all  the  members  of  our  re- 
ligious society  rightly  engaged  to  press  toward 
the  mark,  with  that  energy  which  its  great  impor- 


tance  demands,  having  an  eye  to  His  glory  who 
is  the  blessed  Head  of  his  own  church,  the  ap 
proach  of  our  annual  assemblies  would  have  a 
very  solemn  effect  upon  our  minds.  Fervent  de- 
sires would,  in  the  first  place,  be  felt  for  ourselves 
that  we  might  be  kept  in  our  places,  whether  in 
silently  bearing  the  portion  of  the  weight  of  the 
ark  of  the  testimony  which  belongs  to  us  for  the 
body's  sake,  or  in  being  more  actively  engaged. 
In  the  next  place,  our  care  would  be  that  all 
might  be  so  kept  under  the  blessed  influence  of 
our  holy  Head,  that  the  crown  of  glory  and  dia- 
dem of  beauty,  which  is  the  blessed  portion  of  the 
residue  of  the  Lord's  people,  might  be  witnessed 
as  a  portion  from  Him.  That  through  the  quick- 
ening virtue  of  his  life  and  power,  the  things 
peculiar  to  his  church  in  this  militant  state  might 
be  conducted  to  the  lasting  benefit  thereof,  as  well 
as  to  his  praise  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for- 
ever. 

As  we  are  happily  favoured  in  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ings to  experience  the  solemnizing  influence  of  the 
blessed  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  we  shall  individu- 
ally be  preserved  from  everything  that  would  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the  Lord's  work,  or  lessen  the 
dignity  which  rightfully  belongs  to  these  deeply 
interesting  occasions.  Hence  all  lengthy  discus- 
sions will  be  avoided,  with  all  creaturely  heat  and 
zeal,  or  reflections  one  upon  another.  These 
things  being  entirely  contrary  to  the  designs  of 
our  blessed  and  holy  Head,  who  carries  on  his 
work  not  by  elaborate  discourses  in  the  time, 
will  and  wisdom  of  man,  however  nicely  framed 
together  the  words  may  be,  but  by  the  gentle  illu- 
mination of  his  holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart,  whereby 
he  becomes  a  "  spirit  of  judgment  to  those  who  sit 
in  judgment,  and  strength  to  them  who  turn  the 
battle  to  the  gate." 

As  the  Lord's  power  is  known  to  be  over  the 
assemblies  of  his  people,  a  holy  care  will  I'est 
upon  them,  that  all  who  are  called  upon  to  speak 
in  the  great  name,  whether  in  the  exercise  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  of  Life,  or  on  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  may  be  kept  under  the  limita- 
tions of  his  holy  Spirit,  who,  when  He  putteth 
his  own  sheep  forth,  goeth  before  them,  and  they 
follow  him.  Dwelling  under  this,  all  would  be 
preserved  from  running  into  a  multitude  of  words, 
which  often  darken  counsel  without  increasing 
knowledge.  We  should  always  remember,  that 
in  these  large  meetings  there  are  many  exercised 
members,  and  if  any  should  occupy  more  than 
their  proper  portion  of  time  therein,  they  not  only 
burden  the  living,  but  may  prevent  others  whom 
the  Head  of  the  church  has  qualified  for  his  ser- 
vice from  performing  it.  O  that  all  our  dear 
Friends  might  come  to  experience  the  healing 
virtue  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  that  the  wound  ol 
the  daughter  of  Zion  might  be  effectually  healed, 
and  we  become  a  I'aithful  people  as  in  days  past, 
liealizing  when  convened  in  a  Yearly  Meeting, 
Capacity,  the  wings  of  ancient  goodness  over- 
shadowing us,  and  the  Lord's  blessed  Spirit 
uniting  us  together  in  the  one  bundle  of  love  and 
life,  to  the  rejoicing  of  our  hearts,  and  calling 
Ibrth  the  humble  acknowledgment,  "  The  Lord 
hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are 
glad." 

Bcluiont  Co.,  Ohio,  Eighth  mo.  25th,  1854. 


Naturiil  Wonders  of  Florida. 

A  writer  in  the  Floridian  Journal  says,  the  up- 
per stratum  of  Florida  rests  on  one  vast  net  work 
of  irrcgukir  arches  of  stupendous  magnitude, 
through  which  innumerable  rivers,  creeks,  and 
mineral  waters  in  silent  darkness  perpetually 


flow.  Walkulla,  Ocilla,  Warcissa,  Crystal,  Ho 
mosassa,  Chesiouitska,  Wickawatcha,  and  Silvei 
Spring,  are  the  principal  rivers.  The  creeks  oi 
this  denomination  are  too  numerous  to  mention 
most  of  them  afford  fine  mill  sites.  They  are, 
too,  partly  or  wholly  navigable  for  the  smallei 
class  of  steam  and  sail  vessels  throughout  the 
entire  distances  of  their  subterraneous  courses 
Those  that  are  not,  can  be  made  so  with  com- 
paratively small  trouble  and  little  expense.  The 
same  writer  also  says,  that  the  number  of  mineral 
and  thermal  springs  in  Florida  is  more  than  two 
thousand.  Their  principal  solid  ingredients  are 
the  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  oxide 
of  iron  and  some  iodine.  Their  volatile  ingredi. 
ents  consist  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  and  nitrogen  gases.  These  gases  soon  eva- 
porate if  the  water  be  exposed  in  an  open  vessel 
to  the  atmosphere  ;  its  taste  then  becomes  insipid, 
in  some  instances  either  magnesian  or  acrid.  Il 
Florida  be  so  thickly  imbedded  with  mineral  ores 
will  it  not  clash  with  the  theory  of  Prof.  Agassiz 
who  says  that  Florida  was  built  by  the  cora 
worm,  and  other  marine  animalcule  ?  and  that  il 
took  them  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  years 
to  accomplish  it  ? 


le 


Asparagus  Seed  as  a  Substitute  for  Coffee.— 
Asparagus  seeds  are  thus  recommended  by  i 
gardener  as  a  substitute  for  coffee: — "  Aspara 
gus,"  he  remarks,  "contains,  according  to  Liebig, 
in  common  with  tea  and  cofl^ee,  a  principle  which 
he  calls  'taurin,'  and  which  he  considers  essen 
tial  to  the  health  of  all  who  do  not  take  exercise 
this  led  me  to  think  that  asparagus  might  be  made 
a  good  substitute  for  coffee.    The  young  shoots* 
which  I  first  prepared  were  not  agreeable,  havin 
an  alkaline  flavour.    I  then  tried  the  ripe  seeds;; 
these,  roasted  and  ground,  make  a  full-flavoured 
coffee,  not  easily  distinguished  from  fine  Mocha. 
The  seeds  are  easily  freed  from  the  berries  by 
drying  them  in  a  cool  oven,  and  then  rubbing 
them  on  a  sieve."    Try  it,  farmers. — Scientific 
American. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend.'' 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Eighth  Month,  1854. 
The  Eighth  mpnth  commenced  with  very  warm 
weather.  On  the  1st,  thermometer  rose  to  90 
on  the  2nd  to  93°.  The  air  was  considerablj 
cooled  down  and  purified,  however,  by  a  heavy 
thunder  storm  about  two  o'clock, on  the  afternoon 
of  the  2nd.  A  cloud  was  seen  rising  from  the 
N.W.,  which,  as  it  progressed,  seemed  to  extend 
entirely  across  the  northern  heavens  from  W.  to 
E.,  and  presenting  an  unusual  storm-like  appear 
ance.  In  the  space  of  about  half  an  hour,  one 
inch  of  rain  fell.  There  were  then  two  or  three 
days  of  fine  weather,  and  another  thunder  gust  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th.  During  this  a  barn  in 
Downingtown  was  struck  by  lightning  and  con 
sumed. 

It  remained  cloudy  most  of  the  next  day,  with 
a  little  sprinkle  of  rain  occasionally.  After  thai 
there  was  pleasant  weather  on  till  about  the  mid 
die  of  the  month; — by  which  time  the  roads  had 
become  quite  dusty,  and  vegetation  needed  rain 
But  however  much  to  be  desired  a  fine  showei 
would  have  been,  to  lay  the  dust  again,  and  re 
Ircsh  the  thirsty  earth,  yet  in  this  our  wishes 
were  not  yet  to  be  gratified.  As  day  after  day 
rolled  on,  we  were  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  a  dry  time  had  set  in 
The  spell  was  broken,  however,  by  a  very  re^ 
freshing  shower  between  7  and  8  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th.  Some  of  us  who  were  out 
noticed  it  thundering  and  lightning  around,  in  the 
N.  and  N.W.,  but  putting  loo  much  faith  in  th 
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idage,  "all  signs  fail  in  dry  weather,"  we  were 
surprised  on  suddenly  finding,  ourselves  in  the 
jmidst  of  what  might  almost  have  been  termed  a 
hurricane.  The  wind  blew  very  strong,  carrying 
[^great  clouds  of  dust  against  us,  which,  however, 
was  soon  stopped  by  the  torrents  of  rain  that 
[followed.  The  darkness  seemed  to  be  complete, 
save  when  the  vivid  lightning  flashes  illumined 
[the  whole  horizon.  About  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  of  rain  fell,  but  as  it  came  so  suddenly  on 
the  solid  earth,  imuch  of  it  ran  off  before  it  had 
lime  to  soak  in.  It  was  quite  beneficial,  how- 
ever, as  it  was.  Upon  the  whole,  it  has  not  been 
dryer  here  than  it  often  is.  Not  so  with  other 
places.  It  appears  that  the  country  has  been 
visited  by  drouth,  which,  for  extent  and  severity, 
iis  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
From  Maine  to  Texas,  and  all  the  intervening 
States,  we  have  such  accounts  as  these, — streams 
idried  and  drying  up,  pasture  almost  or  entirely 
parched  up,  corn  and  potatoes  will  not  yield  half 
■a  crop,  &c.  In  some  places  gardens  have  almost 
jdried  up,  the  shrubbery  and  even  forest  trees,  as 
well  as  cattle  dying  of  thirst. 

To  be  sure  there  are  some  situations  that  do 
jnot  seem  to  be  much  affected,  but  they  are  only 
the  exceptions.  The  drought  has  been  most 
severe  in  the  northern  and  middle  States. 

Everything  being  so  parched  up,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  hear  of  another  calamity,  viz.,  by  fire. 
Not  only  have  there  been  an  unusual  number  of 
fires  in  the  cities  and  towns,  destroying  abundance 
of  property,  but  also  very  extensive  fires  have 
been  raging  in  the  forests  through  the  N.  E.  States, 
New  York,  Ohio,  &c.  A  lighted  cigar  dropped, 
or  the  firing  of  a  gun,  has  seemed  sufficient  to  set 
the  whole  country  on  fire  ; — in  some  places  de- 
stroying the  timber  for  miles,  running  along 
fences,  and  over  the  parched  fields.  A  number 
of  saw  mills,  a  great  amount  of  lumber,  and  some 
houses  and  barns,  have  been  burnt  up,  and  others 
saved  only  by  great  exertions  of  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Some  villages  were  strongly 
threatened.  A  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Tri- 
bune, writing  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says  :  "  A  ride 
in  the  cars  to  and  from  New  York,  will  give  one 
an  idea  of  the  desolations  caused  by  the  drouth, 
which  no  pen  can  convey.  The  stinted,  earless 
corn  and  other  crops — the  dead  potato  tops — the 
parched  pastures  and  meadows — the  lowing  and 
lean  cattle — the  autumn-like  appearance  of  the 
forest  leaves — and  yet  more,  the  fires  burning  on 
hill  and  in  valley,  consuming  grass  and  ground, 
fences  and  trees,  saddening  to  the  sight,  and  filling 
the  air  with  smoke  and  with  a  smoky  smell,  and 
increasing  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  often  coming 
so  near  the  track  as  to  be  sensibly  felt  in  the 
cars, — these  all  speak  a  language  sadly  dis- 
couraging to  the  farmer,  and  of  course  to  every 
other  man.  Till  I  saw  it,  I  thought  the  reports 
exaggerated.  Now  I  know  the  half  is  not  told, 
and  cannot  be  told  in  words.  There  will  be  a 
report  that  can  be  realized,  but  it  will  be  in  high 
prices  and  scanty  supplies  of  bread  next  winter." 
The  Inquirer  of  the  30th  speaks  more  encourag- 
ingly. It  says  :  "  Accounts  continue  to  reach  us 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  relation  to  the 
drought.  It  has  indeed  been  serious,  and  the 
damage  has  no  doubt  been  considerable.  The 
recent  rains,  however,  extended  to  a  very  great 
distance,  and  we  cherish  the  hope  that  the  crops 
will  suffer  less  than  was  at  first  anticipated." 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  71^°, 
a  fraction  higher  than  for  Eighth  month  last  year. 
The  range  of  thermometer  was  from  50°  on  the 
8th,  to  95°  on  the  22nd. 

Amount  of  rain,  1.99  inches;  for  the  same 
month  last  year,  1,643  inche  s. 


The  mean  temperature  for  the  three  summer 
months  was  71|°  ;  amount  of  rain,  7.695  inches. 
Last  summer  the  mean  temperature  was  70|-, 
and  amount  of  rain  10.435  inches. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Ninth  mo.  1st,  1854. 
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Circumstances  of  tlie  wea. 
ther  for  Seventh  month, 
1854. 


,  W. 


S.  W. 
W.  to  N 
N.  W. 
W. 
IV.  W. 

N.W.to  W. 
N.  W. 
N.  E.toE. 
N.  to  N.  W. 
N.  W. 
S.E. 

S.  E.  to  S. 
N.  W. 
N.  W. 

S.E.  to  N.W. 
W.  to  S. 
N.  W. 
N.  W. 
S.  W.  to  S. 
N.W.toS,W. 
E.  toS.  W. 
W.  to  S,  W. 
E.toN.  W. 
E.  to  W. 
W.  to  S.  E. 
S.  to  W. 
N.W.  to  S.E. 
S.  E. 

N.E.toN.W. 
N.E.toS,  E. 
W.  to  N.  W. 


2  Clear. 
2  Clear. 
1  Clear. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Gust  2  P.M. 


very  fine, 
do. 

Gust  9  P.  M. 
Generally  cloudy. 
Clear. 

Do, 

1  'Generally  clear. 
1  I      Do.  do. 

1  Generally  cloudy. 
2 , Clear  and  warm. 

2  Clear. 

3  Generally  cloudy. 

I  Clear. 
l|  Do. 

I I  Do. 

1  Generally  clear. 

2  Foggy— clear. 

2  Clear. 

3  {clear  and  warm. 
3  Geneil-ally  clear. 
2 'Clear. 

2 1  Do. 

2  [Clear.   Gust  in  eve. 

3  Clear.  Cloudy  p.m. 
2  Generally  cloudy. 

1  Clear. 

1  I  Do. 

2  Foggy— nearly  dear. 


For  "The  Friend." 

R.  Shacklcton  to  Abiah  Darby. 

Ballitore,  14th  of  2d  mo.  1788. 

I  always  think  myself  peculiarly  favoured  when 
[  receive  a  few  lines  from  my  dear  and  much  re- 
spected friend,  Abiah  Darby,  and  I  am  ready  to 
upbraid  myself  when  much  time  passes  before  I 
make  some  sort  of  reply.  I  am  greatly  obliged 
to  thee  in  thy  advanced  stage  of  life,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  consequent  bodily  infirmities,  for 
sending  me  these  pledges  of  thy  affectionate  re- 
membrance; and  I  greatly  desire  as  I  also  advance 
in  years,  and  may  expect  accumulated  weakness 
of  body  and  mind,  that  I  may  be  mercifully  pre- 
served, so  walking  blameless,  so  filling  up  my 
relative  duties,  as  that  I  may  happily  witness  the 
continuance  of  the  precious  unity  of  my  beloved 
friends.  Religious  fellowship,  the  unity  of  the 
brethren,  is  indeed  pleasant  and  strengthening, 
but  unless  we  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and 
walk  in  the  Spirit,  that  spiritual  intercourse  with 
one  another  will  die  away,  having  lost  that  which 
was  its  source  and  supply.  Many  indeed  are  the 
dangers  which  await  us,  and  great  and  manifold 
is  the  mystery  of  ungodliness,  but  the  grace  which 
was  sufficient  for  the  great  apostle,  remains  to  be 
sufficient  for  each  of  us,  in  our  several  trials, 
temptations,  and  buffetings.  May  we  feel  after 
its  holy  influence,  submit  to  its  operation,  anj 
show  forth  the  efficiency  of  it  in  our  lives  and 
conversation,  and  in  all  our  demeanor,  then  shall 
we  be  preachers  of  righteousness  indeed,  magni- 
fyers  of  the  inward  law,  and  spreaders  and  pro- 
moters of  genuine  Christianity  among  men;  such, 
when  a  gilt  for  the  edification  of  others,  in  a  more 
public  line,  is  superadded  and  committed  to  their 
trust,  have  been,  are,  and  will  be  of  great  service 
in  the  Great  Master's  hand.  Annexed  to  thy 
lines  I  received  a  few  from  my  dear  friend  and 
cousin,  Deborah  Darby.  I  was  glad  that  she  and 
her  dear  companion  had  returned  in  peace  and 
safety  from  their  expedition.  I  trust  by  these 
faithful  excursions  they  will  know  an  accumula- 
tion of  spoil,  and  an  increase  of  spiritual  substance, 
so  that  they  will  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to 


communicate  to  the  many  poor  starvelings  that 
are  amongst  us.  A  few  months  ago,  I  joined 
several  of  my  ^betters  (by  appointment  of  our 
Half-Year's  Meeting)  in  a  visit  to  the  sundry 
meetings  of  discipline  in  this  nation.  Through 
Divine  condescension,  help  was  administered 
every  way,  and  the  visit,  I  believe,  rendered  ac- 
ceptable, and  in  some  degree  profitable.  Thus, 
though  we  complain  of  low  times  and  too 
general  a  declension,  yet  when  there  is  a  going 
forth  in  devoledness  and  simplicity,  there  is 
often  experienced  a  returning  with  approbation 
and  encouragement,  to  renewed  dedication  and 
obedience. 

Our  dear  afflicted  friend,  Anna  Taverner,  still 
continues  in  this  place,  is  often '  much  indisposed, 
yet  on  the  whole  has  borne  this  winter  better 
than  usual,  and  we  cherish  a  hope  that  it  may 
prove  consistent  with  the  Divine  will  yet  to  restore 
her  to  an  ordinary  share  of  health,  and  the  walks 
of  civil  and  social  life,  from  which  she  has  been 
a  long  time  secluded.  She  is  still  the  same  sweet- 
spirited,  sensible  friend,  and  lovely,  edifying  com- 
panion. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend  ;"may  thy  last  days 
be  thy  best  and  happiest,  and  the  purest  sweets 
be  found  by  thee  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  of  life. 

I  am,  with  siucere  esteem  and  regard,  thy  truly 
affectionate  friend,  R.  S. 


Schoolmasters. — A  point  to  which  I  attach  much 
importance  in  schoolmasters,  is  liveliness.  This 
seems  to  me  an  essential  condition  of  sympathy 
with  creatures  so  lively  as  boys  are  naturally ; 
and  it  is  a  great  matter  to  make  them  understand 
that  liveliness  is  not  folly  or  thoughtlessness.  A 
teacher's  business  is  with  the  young,  the  strong, 
and  the  happy,  and  he  cannot  get  on  well  with 
them  unless  in  animal  spirits  he  can  sympathise 
with  them,  and  show  them  that  his  thoughtfulness 
is  not  connected  with  selfishness  and  weakness. 


He  who  betrays  another's  secrets  because  he 
has  quarreled  with  him,  was  never  worthy  the 
sacred  name  of  friend ;  a  breach  of  kindness  on 
one  side  will  not  justify  a  breach  of  trust  on  the 
other. 


A  Christian  should  look  upon  himself  as  sacred 
and  devoted,  so  that  what  involves  but  an  ordi- 
nary degree  of  criminality  in  others,  in  him  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  sacrilege ;  what  is  a  breach 
of  trust  in  others,  is  in  him  a  profanation  of  a 
temple. — Hall. 


Dr.  Doremus,  a  chemist,  is  startling  the  New 
Yorkers  with  some  new  dangers  to  their  health. 
He  analyses  the  soda  water  gathered  from  a  large 
number  of  fountains,  and  finds  copper  or  lead,  or 
both,  in  specimens  taken  from  some  of  the  largest 
dealers,  at  this  season,  in  the  article.  The  result 
of  his  investigations  he  publishes  in  the  American 
Medical  Monthly  for  July. 


THIS  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  9,  1854. 


In  looking  back  over  the  pages  of  the  volume 
now  closing,  we  feel  thankful  in  believing  that  the 
promotion  of  the  blessed  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness in  the  earth,  has  been  the  main  object 
had  in  view  by  various  contributors,  whose  kindly 
aid  has  added  variety  to  our  columns.  We  hope 
and  trust  that  this  volume,  which  contains  more 
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reading  matter  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  may 
be  found  not  less  worthy  of  careful  preservation 
than  they.  Of  our  readers  we  would  ask,  What 
benefit  have  they  derived  from  its  perusal  ?  Have 
they,  whilst  appreciating  and  praising  the  clear 
views  of  religious  truth  set  forth  in  extracts  from 
Fox  and  Penington,  or  freshly  stated  in  the  essays 
of  our  correspondents,  been  secretly  and  earnestly 
engaged  that  they  might  in  themselves  experience 
the  holy  verity  of  the  doctrines  advocated  ?  Have 
they  sought  to  know  a  coming  to  Jesus,  that  they 
might  witness  redemption  through  Him?  Have 
they  experienced  the  Light  to  be  their  leader,  and 
thereby  known  right  direction  and  safe  guidance 
in  their  earthly  pilgrimage?  Do  they  witness 
that  unity  with  the  faithful  followers  of  the  Lamb, 
which  is  known  by  those  who  are  united  in  Him  ? 
If  so,  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  the  brotherhood, 
the  communion  of  saints,  the  true  fellowship  of 
the  Spirit,  is  their  portion. 

No  benefit  will  arise  to  any  from  advocat- 
ing the  truth,  if  they  are  living  in  error.  No 
praise  of  old  fashioned  Quakerism,  however 
warmly  expressed,  will  constitute  him  a  true 
Quaker,  who  is  living  from  under  the  daily  cross, 
manifesting  a  worldly  spirit,  or  setting  at  naught 
in  any  manner  the  testimonies  our  worthy  fore- 
fathers were  raised  up  to  bear.  Some  consider 
themselves  Quakers,  and  yet  in  their  daily  walk 
amongst  men,  they  give  Utile  evidence  of  being 
under  any  more  potent  influence  than  the  desire 
of  gain.  In  some,  a  love  of  distinction  in  the 
world  seems  predominant.  In  others,  conformity 
to  the  world's  ways  \a  daily  intercourse  with  the 
living,  in  costly  preparation  in  funerals,  in  monu- 
ments for  the  dead.  These  all  are  but  nominal 
Quakers,  whatever  they  may  call  themselves. 

Unless  they  witness  a  change  wrought  in  them 
through  submission  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  by 
which  they  will  be  led  to  condemn  and  forsake 
their  departure  from  primitive  practices,  the  pro- 
fession they  make  will  be  of  as  little  value  as  a 
recent  biographical  plea  of  attachment  to  Quaker- 
ism, put  forth  on  behalf  of  one  whose  well-weighed, 
maturely  considered,  and  frequently  altered,  if  not 
amended,  publications,  manifest  that  he  did  not 
hold  the  truth  which  our  forefathers  held. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— Xews  from  England  to  the  19th  ult.  The 
price  of  flour  was  still  from  32s.  to  34^.  In  the  north 
of  Ireland  the  accounts  of  the  potato  disease  are  more 
discouraging.  The  cholera  was  prevailing  with  con- 
siderable severity  at  Belfast. 

The  War. — The  English  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  12th  ult.  by  the  Queen  in  person.  In  relation  to 
the  war,  she  said  in  her  speech,  "  In  my  cordial  co-ope- 
ration with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  my  etlbrts  will 
be  directed  to  the  cll'cctual  repression  of  that  ambitious 
jind  aggressive  spirit  on  the  part  of  Russia,  which  has 
compelled  us  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  an  ally,  and 
to  secure  future  tranquillity  to  Europe."  The  fortress 
of  Homersund  had  been  taken  by  the  allies  with  little 
loss  of  life.  Two  thousand  Russians  had  been  made 
prisoners  at  its  capture.  Bucharest  was  occupied  by 
10,000  Turks. 

J'RANCE. — The  accounts  of  the  harvest  are  favoura- 
ble.   The  cholera  was  decreasing  at  Marseilles. 

ITALY. — The  cholera  is  slightly  subsiding  at  Turin, 
but  there  are  still  about  seventy  deaths  daily.  At  Na- 
ples it  is  still  very  violent. 

SPAIN. — The  Cortes  have  been  convoked  for  the  8th 
of  Eleventh  month,  on  the  basis  of  the  electoral  law  of 
1837,  a  constituent  assembly  meeting  in  one  chamber, 
•  with  one  deputy  for  every  35,000  of  the  population.  It 
is  stated  that  the  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid  has 
been  ordered  to  protest  against  any  violence  to  any 
member  of  the  royal  family,  or  any  attack  on  monarch- 
ical institutions,  but  otherwise  not  to  interfere. 

POItTUGAL. — The  Portuguese  government  disavows 
all  idea  of  a  fusion  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  and 
e-^presses  regret  that  the  name  of  the  king  had  been 
used  in  the  project. 


Four  Days  Later. — The  Pacific  at  New  York  brings 
Liverpool  dates  to  the  23d  ult.  Flour  had  declined 
about  Is.  per  barrel.  Cotton  also  was  lower.  There 
was  a  speculative  demand  for  corn,  in  consequence  of 
the  spread  of  the  potato  disease  in  Ireland.  The  expe- 
dition to  the  Crimea  is  temporarily  delayed  until  the 
abatement  of  the  fever  and  cholera.  The  latter  has 
been  fearfully  destructive  among  the  French  troops. 
The  disease  is  said  to  be  subsiding  at  Varna,  Shumla, 
and  Constantinople.  On  the  18th  ult.  the  Austrian 
forces  entered  Wallachia  to  commence  the  neutral  occu- 
pation of  the  territory  as  heretofore  agreed  upon.  The 
Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  gives  a 
frightful  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  among 
the  troops.  He  estimates  that  from  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand were  dead  or  disabled  up  to  the  time  of  their  em- 
barkation. 

MEXICO. — Accounts  from  the  city  of  Mexico  up  to 
the  20th  ult.  state  that  a  famine  is  prevailiug  in  Chi- 
huahua and  Chiapas,  and  that  many  persons  have  died 
from  starvation  ;  that  the  crops  in  half  the  States  were 
almost  total  failures,  and  that  unless  speedy  relief  was 
afforded,  the  ravages  of  famine  will  be  frightful.  The 
government  was  about  attempting  measures  of  relief. 
The  cholera  and  fever  had  nearly  disappeared. 

UNITED  STATES.— Immiffraiion.—ThQ  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  furnishes  the  following  statistics  of 
this  great  movement,  which  has  such  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  physical  progress  and  future  condition 
of  the  country.  In  the  year  1853,  the  arrivals  of  for- 
eigners at  the  various  ports  (exclusive  of  California) 
amounted  to  368,643,  of  whom  208,023  were  males,  and 
160,620  females.  Ireland  furnished  162,481 ;  Great 
Britain,  35,572;  Germany,  140,635;  France,  10,770; 
and  the  remainder  from  many  different  nations ;  none, 
however,  from  Russia  or  Austria.  It  appears  that  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  emigrants  were  persons  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  years  of  age,  and  that  only  about  one-tenth 
of  them  were  over  forty  years. 

Utah. — The  last  Salt  Lake  mail  bring  information 
that  peace  had  been  made  between  the  Mormon  govern- 
ment and  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  vicinity.  The  health 
of  the  country  was  good.  Rains  had  been  more  abund- 
ant than  ever  known  before,  and  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  land  was  under  cultivation.  Grass  was  scarce, 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  cattle  driven  to  California. 
It  was  estimated  that  150,000  head  had  been  driven  to 
that  state  this  season.  Four  thousand  persons,  it  is 
stated,  have  emigrated  to  Salt  Lake  the  present  season. 

iVew  Mexico. — The  crops  this  season  were  good.  The 
Indians  met  by  the  mail  train  were  friendly.  Buffaloes 
were  numerous  all  over  the  plains. 

Milwaukic,  Wis. — A  fire  occurred  in  this  city  on  the 
25th  ult.,  destroying  a  great  number  of  buildings.  The 
losses  are  computed  at  ^380,000. 

Louisville^  ICy. — On  First-day,  the  27th  inat.,  a  violent 
tornado  passed  over  this  place,  attended  with  much  de- 
struction of  property,  and  a  melancholy  loss  of  life.  A 
large  Presbyterian  meeting-house  was  blown  down, 
while  a  part  of  the  congregation  were  assembled  within 
it.  About  twenty  persons  were  killed  by  the  falling 
walls,  and  a  number  of  others  severely  injured.  A  great 
number  of  houses  were  unroofed  and  others  entirely 
demolished  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  ;  much  damage 
was  also  done  to  steamboats  and  other  vessels  in  the 
harbor.  The  same  hurricane  was  very  violent  in  Din- 
woodie  county,  Va.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents, 
and  was  accompanied  by  hail  of  enormous  size,  which 
did  great  injury  to  the  corn  and  tobacco  fields. 

New  Orleans. — The  Price  Current's  annu.al  statement 
of  the  business  of  this  great  produce  mart,  gives  the 
receipts  of  cotton  for  the  year  at  1,441,000  bales,  of  the 
value  of  $51,250,000;  other  articles  to  the  value  of 
$60,600,000.  Cotton  and  other  goods  exported  the  last 
year,  $84,000,000.  In  the  week  ending '28th  ult.,  187 
persons  died  of  yellow  fever. 

Savannah.- — -The  yellow  fever  is  very  fatal  in  this  city. 
A  letter  dated  2Sth  ult.,  says  the  malady  is  of  a  violent 
nature,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  all  those  attacked 
have  died.  The  stores  are  closed  and  business  neglected. 
So  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  left  the  city  that  the 
population  had  been  reduced  to  about  seven  thousand. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — There  were  42  deaths  in  the  week 
ending  about  31st  ult.,  20  of  which  were  from  yellow 
fever. 

Philadelphia. — With  the  growth  of  the  coal  business 
there  has  .been  a  great  increase  of  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  port.  The  arrivals  coastwise  during  the  Eighth 
month,  were  8  ships,  15  barks,  141  brigs,  813  schooners, 
342  sloops,  110  steamers,  870  ^uyics,  and  1803  boats. 
Interments  ^^^w^^  i^J^o^^iich  23  were  from 

A^eto  York.-SKtr^^  1  s^eM  week  814,  of  which  about 
130  were  froiftfWlcra. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Hannah  Stapler,  per  M.  B.,  $2,  for  vol  28  j 
from  A.  Garretson,  agt.,  0.,  for  Edmund  Bailej',  $4,  volS.^ 
27,  28,  for  Isaac  Lightfoot,  $2,  vol.  28  ;  from  Samuel  B. 
Smith,  agt.,  Ohio,  for  Jonathan  Briggs,  $2,  vol.  27,  for 
Samuel  M.  Briggs,  $2,  voL  27,  for  David  Stephen,  $2, 
vol.  27  ;  from  Geo.  Huntingdon,  N.  Y.,  agt.,  $4,  for  Joseph 
Batley,  vols.  27,  28,  for  Augustus  Smith,  $2,  voL  27,  for 
W.  0.  Tyrer,  $2,  vol.  27,  for  Moses  Huntingdon,  $2,  vol, 
27,  for  Thomas  B.  Twining,  $2,  vol.  27,  for  George  Hun- 
tingdon, $2,  vol.  27  ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  Ohio,  for 
Joseph  Whinery,  $2,  vol.  28,  for  Rebecca  Woolman,  $2, 
vol.  28,  for  Thomas  Y.  French,  $2,  vol.  27,  for  Stacy  - 
Cook,  Jun.,  $2,  voL  28,  for  Amos  Fawcett,  $2,  vol.  28,- j 
for  Wm.  Thomas,  $2,  vol.  27,  for  Anna  M.  Brantingham, 
$2,  vol.  27,  for  Allen  Heald,  $2,  vol.  28,  for  Israel  Heald, 
$2,  vol.  27,  for  Jonathan  Fawcett,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  from 
Jonathan  Binns,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  from  C.  Bracken,  agt.,.0., 
for  Isaac  Mitchell,  $4,  vols.  26,  27  ;  from  C.  Perry,  for 
Ruth  A.  Foster,  $2,  vol.  27,  for  John  Peckham,  $2,  vol, 
27,  for  Elizabeth  Perry,  $2,  vol.  27,  for  Ethan  Fosterf 
$2,  vol.  27,  for  John  Foster,  $2,  to  19  vol.  28  ;  from  Johu 
Stevenson,  per  II.  S.,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  from  Lewis  Bedell,  $2,- 
vol.  27,  and  for -Stevenson  Thorn,  $2,  vol.  27  ;  from  Ste*  ^ 
Hobson,  0.,  $2,  vol.  28,  for  Thomas  Hobson,  $2,  vol.  28,  "l 
for  Thomas  Emmons,  $2,  vol.  28.  .uj 


YARDLEY  WARNER  proposes  to  reopen  his  school 
on  the  30th  of  Tenth  month  next ;  and  can  accommodate 
six  or  eight  Girls  as  boarders  ;  to  these,  with  about  the 
same  number  of  Girls  as  day  scholars,  the  school  will  ba 
limited.    For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  early. 

Address,  Warren  Tavern  P.  0.,  • 

Chester  Co.,  P'a. 


A  TEACHER  WANTED,  f 
For  the  Girls'  second  arithmetical  school  at  West-town 
Boarding  School.    Apply  to  Anne  Talum,  Woodbury ; 
Sidney  Coates,  330  Arch  st. ;  Elizabeth  Peirson,  254  N. 
Fifth  St. ;  or  Sarah  Allen,  146  Pine  st. 


Evening  Schools  for  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 
Wanted. — A  Principal  and  three  Assistant  Teachera 
for  the  men's  school,  and  a  Principal  and  four  Assist- 
ants for  the  women's  school.  Application  may  be  made 
to  either  of  the  undersigned.  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179 
S.  Fifth  street;  William  L.  Edwards,  No.  37  Arch 
street;  Samuel  Allen,  No.  134  S.  Front  street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101> 
North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth 
street,  and  No.  56  Chestnut  street;  William  Bettle,  No. 
14  South  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South 
Fifth  street,  and  No.  227  North  Front  street;  Horatio  C. 
Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chestnut  street; 
William  Thomas,  No.  242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49 
South  Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street;  John  M.  Whi- 
tall.  No.  161  Filbert  street,  and  No.  138  Race  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — Jeremiah  Hacker,  No. 
144  S.  Fourth  street;  William  Kinsey,  Frankford;  John 
C.  Allen,  No.  179  S.  Fifth  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worthington. 

Matron. — Elizabeth  B.  Hopkins. 


Died,  on  the  19th  of  First  month,  of  consumption, 
Henry  Baily,  a  member  of  Sunbury  particular,  and 
Somerset  Monthly  Meeting,  0.,  in  the  59th  year  of  hia 
age.  He  was  favoured  to  bear  a  long  and  very  painful 
illness  with  much  patience  and  resignation,  and  was 
strengthened  to  give  suitable  advice  to  his  family  and 
friends.  A  number  of  these  being,  a  short  time  before  i 
his  departure,  gathered  around  his  bed,  he  directed  them 
to  that  "  Light  within,"  which  would  enable  them  to  do 
the  will  of  the  Father,  the  only  way  to  rest  and  peace. 
With  a  full  assurance  that  his  day's  work  was  done, 
and  that  he  would  soon  be  at  rest  with  his  Saviour,  he 
quietly  departed  as  one  falling  asleep ;  leaving  a  nume- 
rous family  to  feel  the  loss  of  a  kind  father  and  friend; 
and  we  may  safely  add,  that  as  he  had  lived,  so  he  died, 
respected  by  his  friends,  and  most  by  those  who  best 
knew  his  unflinching  integrity  in  striving  to  fulfill  his 
duties  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  Although  full  of 
charity  and  love  to  all,  of  every  name,  he  was  unshaken 
in  his  attachment  to  the  ancient  principles  of  Friends, 
and  always  ready  in  season  to  bear  a  testimony  thereto. 
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